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ysy  The  stars  (*)  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Index  show  where  engravings 
occur.  Articles  referring  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Cattle ,  Horses , 
Fertilizers,  Flowers ,  Fowls,  Foul 
try.  Insects ,  Plants,  Weeds,  etc., 
will  be  found  indexed  under  time 
general  heads. 

A 

Alfalfa  In  Colorado . 174 

Alluminum . 122 

Alpaca  Farming . . . * .  .40  > 

Ara.  Pomological  Soc . 277 

Anatto,  Description . 529 

Anemone.  Double  Garden.... *..454 

Anemone,  White  Japan . *..184 

Animal  Ailments,  Treatment  of  287 

Animal  Exercise. . 218 

Animals  Exhibited  Over-Fed,  224- 
Give  More  Food  and  Care.  288— 
Injurious  to  Agriculture,  371— Im¬ 
provement  In  Domestic,  54— Kill¬ 
ing  Men,  86— Training,  235—  Use 
the  Brush  on  20, 

Agricultural  Gatherings .  62 

Agricultural  Shows,  List  of. ..428-9 
Apiary  for  Jan.  11 ;  Feb.  53;  March. 
Ill;  Apr  167;  May,  226 :  July,  319; 
Aug.  354;  Sept,  407;  Nov.  511i 
Dec.  559. 

Apple  Seeds  for  Sowing . 401 

Apple  Trees.  Lice  on .  86 

Apples  Bitter  Rot  In.  136— Pollen 
Affecting  the  Fruit,  317— Use  for 
Windfalls  346. 

Arbor-vitas  from  Cuttings.. . 229 

Ash.  Malformed  Brunches....*..  15 
Ashes,  Leached,  58— Save  the,  37- 
Value  of  Wood  and  Coal,  222. 

Asparagus  Bed . 467 

Asparagus  Buncher . * .  .237 

Asses  of  France  . 330 

Aquarium . 5Si 

Australia . 426 

B 

Bag  Holder . *..122-288 

Barn  for  Sheep.  2*  111-Prize  Plan, 
Large,  *172— Prize  Plan,  $1,000, 
*405— Prize  Plan  *322— Prize  Plan, 
*230— Or  Barrack  for  Hay,  *285— 
Mule  or  Cattle,  *58  — Remodel¬ 
led,  512. 

Barrel,  Cesspool  . 525 

Barrows,  Useful  Wheel . *..571 

”  an,  Scarlet-Runner .  *..182 

an  Poles .  113 

ans . . 415 

ins,  Limas,  as  a  Farm  Crop...  113 

_ j  Culture  in  Colorado .  11 

Beef-Curing . 10 

Bees  and  White  Clover,  62— and 
Clover,  11— For  Boys.  *535. 

Bees.  See  Aviary. 

Bees,  Swarming . .120 

Beets  and  Mangels . 5*.  .444 

Bermudas,  The . 224 

Bene  Plant  for  Oil . *  •  455 

Bird  House  on  aVane . *..192 

Birds  as  Friends  an  1  Enemies... 225 

Birds  of  Winter. . . .*..  8 

Blackberries,  Improved . 437 

Blackberries,  Thornless . 401 

Blackberry  Wine,  etc . 364 

Bladdernut,  Japanese .  362 

Bladder  Plums .  237 

Blasting.  Use  of  Lime  in . 15 

Blue  Fishing  . 232 

Books.— American  Cattle,  42— Bar¬ 
ry’s  Fruit  Garden,  345— Coburn's 
Swine  Husbandry,  467  —  Cottage 
Houses,  467— Dogs  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  America,  467— Mrs.  El¬ 
liott's  Housewife,  467  —  Sports¬ 
man's  Gazetteer,  467— Talks  on 
Manures,  467. 

Bootjacks . 362 

Bones,  Save  Them . ...400 

Box  with  a  Ball . — ...  — 404 

Boys,  Interest  Them  In  the  Farm, 
275. 

Boys’  ajvd  Gibls’  Coi  omns. 

Apple  with  Initials,  880— Arithme¬ 
tic  of  1881,  *190— Athletics,  190— 
B  Balloons,  310— Bird  Fancier, *26— 
Bird’s  Nest  Fungus,  533— Bottle 


C  Imp,  *29— Candle  Eating,  135- 
Cat  with  Scarlet  Fever,  *535— 
Cedar  Bird  and  the  Cherries. 
*380— Children's  Hour,  533— Chi¬ 
nese  Aorobats,  *534— Christmas 
D  Around  the  World.  578— Date 
Leaves,  245— Date  Palm,  *75— 
Doctor's  Talks :  —  Aquarium. 
Feeding  Fishes.  577— Bees,  Bugs 
and  Beetles,  *339— Bread  Fruit, 
460— Butterflies.  Raising.  420-Ca¬ 
pillary  Attraction, 577— Cork  and 
Cork  Oaks,  *379— Development 
of  the  Embryo  Seed,  “132— Ger¬ 
mination,  *  75-*  189— Goats.  419- 
Leaves,  *  245  —  Leaves.  How 
Veined,  *189— Linnoean  Society. 
577— illrage.460— Mosquitoes  and 
their  changes,  *295— Pineapples 
and  Bananas,  *420— Rabbits.  419. 
E  Dragon  Fly,  *379— Easter  Eggs. 
F  *133 — Egg  Pig.  ’419-Flag.  How 
to  Make.  296— Frost  Bites.  135— 
G  Geyser.  What  is  a.  *133— noli 
H  days.  Prepare  for  the,  419— Jelly 
L  Fish,  533— Largest  Flower,  *189 
M  —Marbles,  135-190— Monkey  and 
Money,  *395  —  Monkey  Shine, 
*75— Mother  Goose's  New  Tear 
N  Dinner.  *29— New  Year's  Cus¬ 
toms.  27  —  Nuts  and  Nutting. 
O  459— Ocean  Curiosities,  27— Pa- 
P  per.  Facts  About.  296  —  Paper 
House.  *380— Paper  Hunt,  190- 
Phosphorescence  of  the  Sea,  533 
—Plants  and  Animals,  534- 
Problems.  133— Postage  Stamps, 
190— Puzzles ,  27-29-135-216-340-419 
R  -533— Round  Robin,  135-190-246- 
S  340-Santa  Claus.  75— Sun  Spots 
459— Swimming.  296-378. 
Stories—  A  Gallant  Boy,  *338  — 
Bunch  of  Christmas  Holly,  *576 
—Carl  Walter  and  Gypsies,  *294 
—Edith's  Floral  Favorite,  *77— 
Four-leafed  Clover,  *418— Ghost 
in  a  Garret,  2*.  *532— How  Nel¬ 
lie  Won  the  Day,  *191  —  Six 
T  Winged  Butterfly,  *378- Tabby 
and  the  Pigeons,  *28—  Tadpole 
and  Caterpillar,  339  —  Teddy 
Schoolboy,  26— Tho  May  Queen, 
W  *246— The  Minikins.  *27— What 
the  March  Wind  Did,  *131  - 
The  Wonderful  City,  *458  — 
Tiny  Things,  459— Water-Bug, 
Gigantic,  *3S0  —  Weeds,  419- 
Winter  Sports,  29-76  — Wish 
Bone  Darkey,  *135. 

Brehm,  Welcome  to  Dr . .  .401 

Bridges . . *..445 

Bridges,  Stone . *..330 

Bridges,  Wooden . *..367 

British  Farming . . . *..546 

Broom  Corn  Seeder . '‘..288 

Broom  Making . 68 

Brooms,  Make  Your  Own . *  168 

Brush  Fork . . . *..  7 

Brush  Rake . 899 

Butter,  Feed  to  Produce . . ..Sgfj 

Butter  Worker . .  ..-,\j3S7 

Bulbs,  Planting  Dutch,  3^5— Some- 
Little  Known,  454 — Treatment  of, 
71. 

c 

Cabbage,  Cultivation,  57— Cabbage 
Pest,  568-Cabbage  Stems  Dis¬ 
eased,  *361. 

Cabbages,  Improvement  in .  86 

Cabbages,  Paris  Green  a  Safe  Ap¬ 
plication,  553 

Chestnuts,  Plant  More . 192 

Calacanthus,  Flower  and  Plant, 
*183. 

Calf.  See  Cattle. 

California  Grapes  and  Wine . 165 

California  Fruits . 401 

Camping  Out . 377 

Canary  Seed . *..445 

Capers,  Home-Made . 334 

Caper  Plant . *..334 

Carnation,  As  a  Window  Plant.  .395 

Carnet  Looper . *.  .536 

Carpets,  Rag .  244 

Carriage  House  and  Stable... *..451. 

Cassia, The  Purging . *..528 

Catalogues  Acknowledged,  32-142- 
198-254, 


Catch-All . . . 85 

Cattle— Ayrshire  Cows,  448— Bed¬ 
ding,  Leaves  for,  179  —  Breed. 
Characteristics.  224  — Beware  of 
Bloat  m.  410— Black  Polled  at  the 
South.  326— Bull  Subjugator,  370- 
Calves  Better  than  Butter.  571- 
Common  Cows.  *448^-Cows.  Feed¬ 
ing  when  at  Grass,  440-Cows 
Leaking  Milk,  321— Cows.  Select 
ing,  10  —  Cow  Stables.  *32  —  De¬ 
creasing  in  England  221— Devons 
for  Beef.  *53  —  Devons  on  the 
Plains, 400— Dutch  Freslan  Cows, 
*448  —  Ear-Tattooing,  136— Eight 
Types  of  Milch  Cows.  "448— Fat 
Stock  Shows,  10— Foot  and  Mouth 
Disease  in,143-286-Guernsey  Cows. 
*448— Handling;  etc.,  *525  -  Hard! 
ness  of  Shorthorns,  179— Improve¬ 
ment  of  Jerseys  In  Jersey.  364- 
Jersey  Cow  Augerey's  Lass,  "63- 
Jersey  Cow.  Value  2d,  *554— Jer¬ 
sey  Cows.  448  —  Jerseys  at  the 
South .  281-  -Kicking  Cow,  868-  Loss 
of  Jerseys  on  the  Ocean.  371 —Milk 
Fever  in  Cows.  173-Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Cows.  *448— Oxen  Used  Sing¬ 
ly.  554— Polled  Angus.  *510— Pol¬ 
led  Norfolks.  322,*488— Precocious 
Cow,  321  —  Prepotency  of  Gallo 
ways,  234— Profit  of  Sheltering, 
525— Quarantine  85  -  Quarantine. 
New  York,  407— Ranches  in  South 
America,  *526— Scours  in  Calves 
Cured  by  Epsom  Salts.  801— Scotch 
Shorthorns.  328  —  Selecting  and 
Fattening,  517— Shelter  for,  31  67 
—  Shorthorns,  Fat,  122  —  Short¬ 
horns  in  Australia,  116— Short¬ 
horns  Profitable,  224— Swiss  Cows, 
*448— White  Polled,  527- Working 
Bulls.  228— Wolf  iu  the  Tail,  400. 
Cauliflowers,  To  Raise  Large.... 136 
Cedar  Posts— White  an  1  Red.  ...224 

Celery  Culture  Successful. _ 413 

Celery  Packed  for  Market...*...  59 

Cemeteries,  Laying  Out . *..279 

Chair,  Mexican .  336 

Chat  with  Readers . . . 515 

Cheese  Factories  in  England.... 143 
Chemistry  of  the  Farm. 16-63- 124-181 

Chemistry,  Soda  iu  Plants . .331 

Chess  from  Wheat . ...370 

Children,  Government  of .  131 

Choking,  Relief  for . 248 

Christmas  Gifts... . . . 566 

Chrysanthemums . 333 

Chufa,  Histo  ry  and  Culture  ...*..  182 

Chufa,  or  Earth  Almond . 290 

Cider,  Fermentation  of... . 433 

Cistern.  Filtering.,..  . *..570 

Clay,  the  Metal  in . 122 

Clothes  Closet . . *..244 

Clothes.  Freezing  Dry .  25 

Clover,  Benefited  by  Bees  .  11 

Clover,  Crimson . .  ....tS.  .556 

Coal  as  Farm  F 192 — S tipf  !V  of 
Mineral,  Ttie^World’s  Sup- 
+®8$4ot”i';. 

Cocoaiju^rgrmia^. : . * .  .436 

Ck&ee’  Planting  in  Ceylon . *..166 

Coins,  New  Values  of  Foreign.. .  85 
Coins  of  U.  S.,  Composition  and 
Weight,  141. 

Cold-Frames .  71 

Colorado  Farming  .  17 

Collards .  86 

Coltsfoot . *..375 

Compost  House,  French . *..  65 

Corn-Crib  and  Granary,  517— Crop 
of  1885,  260— Drill  or  Not,  179- 
Successlon  of  Sweet,  513— Indian 
at  South  and  North,  172— Improve 
Sweet,  301— Marker,  *171— Planted 
Quincunx,  274— Save  Fodder,  516— 
Saving  Seed,  358 — White  and  Yel¬ 
low,  401. 

Corner  Shelves . *..536 

Cotton  as  a  Plant,  *372— Field,  395 
—Plant  as  Feed,  116— Seed  Cake 
and  Meal,  67— Seed  as  Feed  and 
Manure,  6— Seed  as  Fertilizer,  117. 
Cow.  See  Cattle. 

Cow  Peas  for  Ensiloing . 440% 

Crops  and  Markets . 466 

Crops  of  1883. . 447 

Crop  Prospects . 426 

Currants,  Zante .  . 401 

Cuttings,  Making  in  Autumn _ 454 


D 

Dakota.  Bette-  than  Ohio . 466 

Dairy  o  the  Farm . . 324 

Dairy  tnd  Ice  House  Combined 
*370. 

Dams  Bow  to  Build  _ ..*.  .286 

Daturas,  Ornamental . *.  125 

Derricks. Two  Convenient...  *..  64 
Ditch  Cleaner  and  Deepener..* .  280 
Dog-House.  *180—  Irish  Setter,  *19— 
Running  Tie  for,  *234— Show,  the 
*178, 

Dogs.  Exercise.  Tie  for.  *62— For 
the  Farm.  *178— Portraits  of  Use¬ 
ful,  "442. 

Doll  Panel .  24 

Draining— "  Plug  Drains” .  ,  .  .*  563 
Drains,  Guards  for  Ends.  *283— 
Made  of  Boards  *20— Protecting 
Outlets.  *14 

Drink  for  the  Hay-fleld . 863 

Driven  Well  Patent . 221-346 

Drouths  decreasing  Milk.  231 
Dwellings,  Old  and  New  .  ,  *  48 

E 

Egg  Statistics.  224— Egg-plant  466- 
Eggs— a  Perfect  Food.  524  — r Pre¬ 
servation-  223. 

Elder  as  a  Weed. . .398 

Ensilage,  321— Cart,  *412— for  Small 
Farms,  142. 

Evening  Primrose,  Missouri..*  125 

Evergreens.  Japanese . .  -274 

Experiments  in  the  Field _ ...  3 

F 

Fair  List  427 

Fairs,  Unfairness  at  .  568 

Fallows— Their  Use . . 281 

Fall  Plowing  to  Kill  Worms.  519. 
Farm  Mortgages,  317— Farm  Work 
for  January,  2  — February,  50- 
March,  106— April,  162-May.  218- 
June,  270— July,  314— August,  354 
—  September,  394— October.  434— 
November,  508  — December  552- 
Farm  Devices,  *368— Homes  and 
Grounds.  556— To  Get  from  Uncle 
Sam,  175— Who  Inherits  the  115 
Farmer’s  Back  Doors  ..........  366 

Farmer's  Fruit  Evaporator. .  .* .  .366 
Farming  Does  Not  Pay.  564— Inter¬ 
ests  of  U.  S.,  253  -Outlook  for 
1883, 113  —  Science  in,  522  —  That 
Pays,  898  —  Have  a  Plan  for.  20  — 
Tropical,  *339 

Farmstead,  English...  . . 516 

Fashions  .The  — .  25 

Feathers  as  Ornaments.. .  24 

Feet,  Care  of  in  Winter . 136 

Fence,  a  Cheap.  124— Movable  for 
Swine.  *556 — of  Poles  *320— Posts 
and  Frost,  *118— Posts.  Preserva¬ 
tion.  86  —  Post,  Spliced,  *535  — 
Temporary  Pole,  324. 

Fencing.  (See  also  Wire  Fencing.) 
Fences  for  Heaving  Soils  .  .  .*  .20 
Fermentation  of  Fruit  Juices. .  .438 

Ferns  for  Stable  Bedding . 277 

Ferns,  Rock  Bed  for .  328 

Fertilizers,  Application  of,  5-166- 
371  —  Bones,  Use  of,  20—  Care  of 
Home,  396  —  Cotton-seed,  6-117  — 
Feldspar.  400— Fine  Ground  Phos¬ 
phates,  234  -  Fisli  Guano.  6  -  for 
House  Plants,  10— Gas  Lime,  400- 
Gas  Lime  Compost,  559-Importaut 
Ingredients,  286 — Lime  and  Soot, 
li3— Patentable,  7— Sea  Coast,  466 
—Value  of  Different  Constituents, 
S20. 

Fire  Escape . *•  .115 

Fire,  Guard  Against . 171 

Fires  and  Fireplaces . 403 

Fields  Contrasted . 516 

Finger  Stall . 535 

Fish— Carp, Natural  Food  for.,. 224 

Fish — German  Carp .  10 

Fishing— Fly-fishing . *.  .232 

Flax.  New  Zealand . 193 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn,  3-51-108- 
164-220-271-  435  -  509-  ..53—  Flower¬ 
pot  Holder,  Wire,  *3  -  Flower- 
stand,  Home-made,  536 — Flower 
Seed  Clubs,  197— Flower  SeedB, 
House-Sown,  141. 

Flowers— Cape  Buibs,  *832— Cape 
Frecsias,  382  —  Chrysanthemums, 


*  333  -  Everlasting.  •  69  -  Ever¬ 
lasting  tor  Christmas  223— Native 
Orchids.  *374— New  Narcissus  321 
Perennials.  395  -  Plantain  Lily. 
414— Varieties  of  Iris.  *367— Wild 
Lilies.  *291. 

Fluke  in  the  Livers  of  Sheep.*  363 
Foliage  Plants  Useful  and  Orna. 
mental,  71 

Food.  Home  Supplies  .  60 

Forage  Plant— Hairy  Vetch.,.*..  68 

Forest  Fires  . ,.,,418 

Forestry  Notes . lit 

Fowls-  Barrel  Coop.  S2G  —  Black 
Polish.  272— Brown  Leghorns.  273 
—Commercial  331— C  hicken  Coop 
and  Yard.  367  —  Chicken  Coop. 
*173  -  Chickens  In  the  Garden, 
274— Chickens  Raised  Artificially, 
443— Chicks  Half  Blind, 325 — Cross¬ 
bred.  569— Cure  for  Cholera,  410- 
Cure  for  Hen  Lice.  395— Egg-Eat¬ 
ing  Cause  and  Cure,  451-  Egg* 
laying  Breeds  272  —  Exercise 
While  Feeding,  115— Games.  Use¬ 
ful  169— Green  Food  for  Chicks, 
301  -Hamburg8.  272— High  Hen’s 
i  Nests.  *412— Houdans, 272— Laying 
Powers  Increased,  176— Plyrnoutn 
!  Rocks.  272— Phoenix,  224— Stand- 
I  ard.  113  —  Varieties.  57  —  Whito 
|  Leghorns.  272. 

Foxes  ;  State  vs.  Town  Bounty.  .405 
Freezing  Meat  Without  Ice. ...  444 

Frost,  Protection  Against . *241 

Fi.el  Country . ,...197 

Fuel  Loss  in  Using  Damp .  15 

Fruit-Cans  for  Layering  Strawber¬ 
ries,  *237— and  Vegetables,  Cool¬ 
ing  and  Ventilating,  279  — Gar¬ 
den.  (See  Orchard)—  Sending  to 
Market,  358  —  Fruits  Stored  for 
Winter,  414— Overladen  Branches 
Stayed,  415  —  Trees  too  Much 
Cultivated,  242-Fruits,  etc..  Evap¬ 
orating,  333— Maturity  and  Ripen¬ 
ing  365-Picker,  *412. 

Furs  we  Wear . [.131 

Furze,  Gorze  or  Whin .  *1 .242 

,  e 

Garden,  cultivation  by  horses.  ...228 

Garden,  preparing  for  frost . 455 

Gardening  by  the  Railroad,  372— ,‘F or 
women,  118— In  North  Carolina, 
56S— In  Japan,  112— In  West  Africa, 
132. 

Gas-lime  compost . ,...;559 

Gate,  farm,  *450— Latch,  323--Of 
Barbed  wire,  326— Post  substitute, 
*535— Simple,  *18— Sliding,  *i4 — 
Support  for,  *86— Swinging,  *1 27- 
Wire,  *67. 

Gates  for  the  Farm .  14 

Glass  Jar  Aquarium,  584— Stoppers, 
To  remove,  55— Substitute,  23.  \ 

Goat  farming .  .J248 

Gold  Vein  on  the  farm .  7 

Gooseberries  diseased . !199 

Gourds  and  their  uses . )289 

Grafting  easily  done  .  52 

(Grain  box . *..:178 

Grain  receipts . (149 

Grape-layering,  218— Mildew,  *320,. 
Grape  vine,  care  in  Aug.,  866 — Dc'd- 
der,  *239— New  grafting,  173. 

Grape  vines,  laying  down . 511 

Grapes,  false  alarm,  408—  In  Califor¬ 
nia,  165—1000  clusters  for  $1,  566— 
Preserving,  4S7. 

Grass,  Bermuda,  86— Esparto,  529— 
Johnson  or  Guinea,  241— Hunga¬ 
rian,  176— Sheep's  fescue,  *64— WjLy 
sow  Timothy.  283. 

Grasses  cultivated  at  the  West,  5ii9 
—For  pasture,  80. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants,  3j'l 
221-435-509-553.  \ 

Green  mauure  crops . 3jl 

Greens,  early  for  next  spring..;  .838- 

Grip-sack  fastener . ...44)6 

Guns,  Great . .  8J> 

Gypsum,  or  Plaster . . . . 8  J 

H 

Hand  Protector . *..531 

Hair,  Care  of . 57; 

Harness,  Caring  lor,  11— Closet,  178 
—Iron  rods  for  traces',  399— ear. 
platesfor  T ugs . *--2! 
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Hay  Making . .  . 322,329 

Hay-rack,  Supports  for .  *..8;3 

Hay,  WHO  Prairie . 446 

Heeling-in . . .  554 

Hedge,  Use  lor  old — ,  . 118 

Hedge,  A  believer  in .  440 

Hedges,  A  disbeliever  in . *.  .413 

Hedges.  Trimming . *..239 

Hemlock  Timber  lor  well  curbs.872 
Hempseed  for  Cattle. .. ...  — ..  ..243 

Hens-nests,  Half  barrels  lor . 67 

High  Farming . •••65 

Hoe,  Field,  Cut  down . *..  62 

Hoof  Cleaner . 

Hooker,  Henry  E.,  Death  ot . 2ii 

Horse-Ailments,  Corn  cob  in  throat, 
228— Trush,  55— Glanders,  441- 
Grease,  143 — Worm  in  the  eye,  5. 

Horse-cultivation  in  Garden . 2-8 

H ors e-farm i ng,  Pro  ti table . 230 

Horse-racing  at  fairs .  ■  ■ 

Horseradish. European  . . . 333 

Horseradish.  Imported . 2i8 

Horse-show,  National,  a  success. :>n6 
Horse-stalls  with  swinging  Iron 1*180 
Horse,  Parole,  on  Ayrshire  milk. 5  6 
Horses,  American  lor  England,  227 
—American  Trotters,  *855 — Eng¬ 
lish  Cart,  Imported,  *319— Heavy 
profitable,  328— Healthy  Stallions, 
362 — Large  and  powerful,  176 — 
Hopple  lor  jumping,  *122— N  orfolk 
Trotters,  467— Norman  in  Colora¬ 
do.  447— Rival  Spans.  853— Sound 
for  prizes,  173. 

Hot-bed,  Convenient  — . 127 

Hot-beds .  . 

Horticultural  Society,  N.  Y .  33 

Hort.  Soc.  of  Mass..  Bulletin —  80 

Hopple  for  animals . *.  .438 

Houghton  Farm . 13*.. 78  79 

House  coBting$3,500, 5*  316 — Country 
for  $4,00U,  *  272— Drains  and  trails. 
*55— $2,500  Cottage,  *356— $5,000 
Cottage  520— Plan,  French-roofed 
Cottage,  *439. 

Herdbooks . . 253 


Household: 

Acorns  and  Oak-balls  lor  Deco¬ 
ration.  566— Awnings,  *232— Back 
Stoop,  188— Baking  Table,  ‘417- 
Benzine,  Using.  187— Boys'  Sum¬ 
mer  Clothes,  293— Boxes  in  the 
Window,  *71—  Bread  iuaking,22i 
—Bread  Sponge,  7— Broom-hold¬ 
er,  *130— Cabbage  Cutter,  376— 
Carpet-rag  hooper,  *  376  —  Ce¬ 
ment,  72— Cellar  Closet.  •574- 
Clmir,  Antique,  *530— Children's 
Diet,  336— Cistern,  Substitute  for, 
376— Clothes  Bars,  *  574— Cloth¬ 
ing,  Prepare  now  for  Win  ter,  457 
—Coffee,  530— Colds,  Dieting,  73 
—Corner  Cupboards,  73— Corn¬ 
cob  Crate,  187— Crematory,  Do¬ 
mestic,  530— Cupboard  under  the 
Chimney,  *129— Decorations,  1S6 
—Design  for  Decorating  Panels. 
*317— Door-knob  Shield.  188  — 
Dress,  Ladies’,  530 —  Dust-cloth 
Case,  *293— Economy  and  Com 
fort,  531— Economies.  Small,  130 
—Eggs.  Keeping,  187—  Embroi¬ 
dery,  337  —  Fancy  Articles,  72- 
Fancy  Work,  337  -Fancy  Work 
for  Summer,  376— Fan  Cover  for 
Flower  Pot,  *130  —  Flies  and 
Mosquitoes,  336  —  Fly  Screens. 
*530— Flower  Box  with  Supports 
*350— Flowers,  arranging  for  the 
house,  *417— Frame  for  window 
plants,  *72— Fruit  stains  remov¬ 
ed,  293— Good  light,  129 -Gourd 
scrap  basket,  317— Grasses  for 
winter,  417— Hat  racks.186— Ham¬ 
mock,  Home-made,  377— Healtb 
hints,  129— House  cleaning,  188- 
House  furnishing,  292— House¬ 
hold  conveniences  *25— House 
keepers  measures,  *575— Horn 
furniture,  *336— Hulled  corn,  169 
—Ice,  Care  of,  376— Ivy  in  the 
house,  *575  —  Keep  the  room 
warm,  73— Kitchens,  Improve 
them,  456— Kitchen  sink,  ‘187- 
Lamp  screen,  *180— Matches, 
Better  and  cheaper,  156— Needle 
book,  73— Old  stocking  legs,  72- 
Patch  work  Quilts,  574— Pen  wi¬ 
pers,  *293— Picture  frames,  *186 
—Plaque,  How  to  make,  *292— 
Plush  easel,  *72— Posts  for  cloth¬ 
es  lines,  188— Quilting  frame  *457 
Rack  for  Papers  *376— Recipes 
for  cooking,  24-130— Canning 
Fruit,  417— Celery  soup,  73— Cof¬ 
fee  cake,  531— Corns,  Cure  for, 
131— German  toast,  417— Oat¬ 
meal,  129— Rhubarb,  canning, 
8!6 — Save  bread  crumbs,  73- 
Soup  for  Iuvalids,  575 — Stewed 
Celery,  73— Strawberry  sliort 
cake, 293 — Tomatoes.canning,  293 
—Refrigerator,  Cheap,  *456  — 
Salt,  too  much,  417— Scouring 
board,  *73— Seat  in  the  grove, 
*416— Sick-room  hints, 416— Store 
room  boxes,  *187— Sugar,  loo 
much  used,  457— Suits,  What  to 
wear,  574— Sunflower  fan  •188- 
Table  and  book  rack,337— Table, 
Don't  leave  the,  416— Thanks¬ 
giving  Decorations,  *530— Var¬ 
nish  lor  fancy  work,  73— Vege¬ 
tal),  es, cooking, 416— Walking  for 
health,  336—  Wash-bench,  *186  -r- 
Washing  clothes,  336— Washing 
In  different  countries,  *457  — 
Wash  stand  splasher,  *416— Wire 
towel  line  *73— Woodbox  open, 
*293— Wood  box,  Ornamental, 
*129  —  Wood  rack  and  apron, 
*456. 


Humbugs : 

A  dollar  an  hour,  205  — Am. 
News  Exchange,  38— Auctions, 
Banco  steerer,  87-465  —  Bit¬ 
ters,  465  —  Blue  Rose  men, 
149  —  Cautionary  signals,  545 — 
Cheap  organs,  386— Cincinnati, 
Apology  to,  347— Co-operative 
Swindlers, 308— Counterfeit  mon¬ 
ey,  545— Decoy  letter,  808— Diph¬ 


theria  remedy,  307— Distinguish¬ 
ed  Stranger,  87— Farmers  gamb¬ 
ling,  347  —  Frauds,  in  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  39  —  Frauds,  Offfciul 
list,  347-465-  Gold  Bricks,  308- 
Life  insurance,  3S6-425  —  Light 
Work,  Organ  swindlers,  260  — 
Lightning-rods,  308  —  Lotteries, 
386— Lottery  Scheme  in  N.  B.. 
205  —  Lovers  powders,  140  — 
Magic  Wand,  307-386  —  Mag¬ 
netic  Shield,  545  —  Medical, 
S47-386-425-465  —  Package  deliv 
ery  Co.,  347— Palestine  wonder 
stone,  425  —  Patent  medicine 
advts,  259— Pension  frauds,  150- 
Photographs,  Coloring,  425  — 
Practical  Pliilanthropliy,  545— 
Profils  enormous,  149— Proscrib¬ 
ed  list,  205— Queer,  87— Relief  As¬ 
sociations,  425  — Returned  Cali¬ 
fornian,  307— Royal  N.  B.  Lot¬ 
tery,  309— Russian  apples.  205- 
—  Sand  Pear,  20o  —  Seed 
peddlers,  Mammoth  outfit,  25! 
Spotted  Ponies,  307  — Swedisl 
Clover,  Business  opportunities, 
259  —  System  of  investigation, 
etc.,  405— Tree  bean  of  Mexico, 
545— Tree  peddlers.  Royalty,  259 
— Vulgar  circulars,  308— -Work  at 
home,  149-347— Wrong  man,  545. 


Ice . 226 

Ice-house  below  ground.  ..3*.. 566 
Incubator,  Home-made.,.  .*.  .168-280 

Indian-farmers  in  N.  C . 409 

Immigration . . 218 

Insect  attacking  cabbages,  568 — De¬ 
stroyer,  227  —  Enemies  of  melon 
Vines,  334— Powder,  227. 

Insects,  Bee  moth,  411  —  Bladder 
Plums,  237— Blister  beetles,  414- 
Cabbage  bugs  eaten  by  chickens, 
279— Clothes  moth,  164-^Cut  worms 
and  moths,  7*  174— Cut  worms,  36 
—Grape  vinePlume  moth,  57— Hop 
Vine  borer  *275— Injurious  to  tur¬ 
nips,  *331— Making  Feather  plush, 
274— Mites  attacking  the  ash,  *  5— 
N.  Y.  Weevil,  357  —  Oyster  shell 
louse,  *231— Pea  Weevil,  82-559— 
Potato-beetle’s  natural  enemies, 
*225  —  Protection  against  Rose 
bugs,  415— Queen  bee,  112,— Quince 
Borer.  3*564— Rosebugs  on  grape 
vines,  362  —  Silk  Worms,  54  — 
Squash  bugs.  Trapping,  141— Tent 
caterpillars,  318— l  icks,  410— Tree 
crickets.  142  — Wire  worms,  7  — 
Wire  worms  killed  by  fall  plow¬ 
ing,  519. 

Inquiries  Answered . 447 

insecticide.  Kerosene  as _ 332 

Irrigation  in  tile  far  West . *  237 

Ivy  poisoning . 363 


J 


Japanese  Gardening . 112 


K 

Kale,  Its  varieties . *..185 

Kalmia,  Effect  on  Sheep .  66 

Kansas  Crops . 427 

Kerosene  as  an  Insecticide  ..332 

Kindling-wood  Holder . *.  .536 

Kitchen  Garden,  3-51-107-103-219-271- 
315-354-435-509-553. 


L 


Land  along  the  Highways,  411- 
Reclaiming,  32—  What  is  it  worth? 
136. 

Lavender,  Cultivation  . *  .335 

Lavender  Floweis  . 415 

Law  for  Farmers,  4— Drainage,  223 
—How  to  avoid,  284. 

Lawn,  Care  of,  (See  Flower  Gar¬ 
den) — Making  in  Autumn,  358 — 
Preparing  Ground,  54— Tent,  337— 
Worms  in  a,  361. 

Laws  for  the  Orchard . 21 

Leaves  and  their  Functions.  .*.  .403 

Leaves  for  Bedding . 179 

Leaves,  Variations  in . *..374 

Lent . Ill 

Lentils,  their  Uses . *..  22 

Letters  Lost . v . 37 

Letters  witlioni  Signatures . 400 

Lightning  Rods,  Attaching . 511 

Lightning  Rod,  Home-made . 357 

Lime  and  Lime-water . 324 

Liquid  Glue .  .  Do 

Litigation  avoided . 411 

Live  Stock,  all  White . 364 

Live  Stock  Notes  for  January,  2— 
March,  106;— April,  .62;— May,  218; 
June,  270;— July,  3:4;— Mid-Sum¬ 
mer,  354; — September,  394;— Octo¬ 
ber,  434;— November,  508;— Dec.  552 
Live  Stock,  Pure-bred,  14  —  Sale 
Fairs,  324— Shelter  for,  862— Shows, 
361. 

Log-boat . 17 

Lucerne . 80 

Lumber  Regions,  Life  in . 31 


Manure  for  Fruit  Trees  021;— Green 
in  the  Ga:  den,  359— Purpose  of,  19. 


Maple  Tree  and  Sugar . *..i!0 

Market  Customs . 59 

Market-Gardening .  . .  . 59 


Markets — 198-302-348-290— Corn  higher 
than  Wheat,  9— Decline  in  Prices, 
254— Foreign  Grain,  254— Prices 
advancings’  151— World’s  Wheat 
Crop,  9. 

Maxixe  Gherkin . ....*..12 

Meadows,  Permanent . 413 

Meat,  frozen  in  Australia . .276 

Meat,  Importation  of  dead.  _ _ 862 


Melon  Seeds,  to  save . 409 

Milk  for  Poultry,  227— Guard  against 
Drouths,  231— How  impaired,  171- 
Stool,  *7— Stool  attachment,  *397 


— Taste  of  Turnips  in,  239— Tes¬ 
ters,  403. 

Milking  Shed  . *  411 

Milk-pan  Label . *..536 

Millet  for  Cow  feed . 277 

Mistletoe,  Culture  ol . .165 

Mortgages  . 327 

Mortgages,  Avoid . 363 

Muck  and  Peat .  :5I7 

Mule  Farming  in  N.C . *170 

Murrains,  for  each  Section.  .  .  .14 


IM 


Negro  Share  Farmer . *  452 

New  Colorado  Farm-lands _ 55 

Night  Soil . 321 

I  North  Carolina,  Tracking . 568 

North-west,  Is  it  too  cold?  . . 276 


o 


Oat  and  Barley-meal . .244 

Oats,  Experiments  at  Rotliamsted. 
176. 

Onion,  Catawissa,  410  —  Culture 
Seeds  and  Sets.  119— Tree.  410. 
Onions,  Care  of  Seed.  .91— Experi¬ 
ments  with,  62— Frozen,  86— Plant 


ed  in  Autumn,  S95— Potato  or  Mul¬ 
tipliers,  281— Rare-ripes,  116. 

Orange  Co.  Fair . 511 

Oranges,  cheap . 5-18 

Oranges  in  California .  — 573 

Orchard,  How  to  lay  out . 125 

Orchard,  Laws  for . 21 

Orchard  and  Nursery,  Jan.  3;— Feb. 


51;— March,  107;  —April,  163;— May, 
219;— June.  271;— July,  315;— Aug. 
354;— Oct.  435;— November.  509:— 
December,  553. 

Orchard  Planting  397,— Planting  in 
Autumn,  412—  lie-planting,  86. 


Orchard  trees.  Girdled . 573 

Osage  Orange  Seed . . 109-271 


P 


Paint  for  iron  work . 467 

Paints  genuine .  260 

Painting  Ians  and  panels . *..243 

Park,  Neighborhood  —  *..242 

Parsley  in  winter . 529 

Parsnip,  Giant,  wild . . *..184 

Peach-crop  abundant . 399 

Peaches,  protected  from  curculios, 
291. 

Peanut  culture  . 164 

Peanuts,  Varieties  of . 290 

Pear  culture,  70— Culture,  12S— Cul¬ 
ture,  Points  on,  289 — Kieffer’s  Hy¬ 
brid,  59  —  Orchard,  23 — Orchard 
planting,  238  —  Orchard,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Ground,  183— Tree,  Saving 
a,  401. 

Pears,  what  to  plant .  59 

Peas,  an  eary  crop,  52— As  fodde:- 
and  feed,  227  —  Benefited  by  a 
mulch,289— Buggy,  108— Trellis  for 
229— For  pigs,  321-325. 

Peasants  ot  Auvergne . *.  .233 

Pedigree  plains,  Wheat . .  . .140 

Peppers,  lied . *.  .290 

Persimmon,  Japanese . 323 

Pickle  farming .  414 

Pig  feeding.  Profit  in . 234 

Pig-pen  with  slatted  floor  *.  175 

Pig-pens .  243 

Pig-trap .  *..218 

Pig-trough . *.  .327 

Pigs,  Bed  fi  >r  brood-sows,  1 19— Berk¬ 
shire,  *16— Green  corn  for.  366- 
Hogs  in  Chicago,  143— Mange  In. 
400— Raising  thorough  bred,  403 — 
Scalding  box,  281— Scarcity .  519- 
Water  lor,  364. 

Pigeons,  Carrier, . *.  .123 

Pigeons,  High  price  of . 151 

Piggery,  Prize  plan . 8*.  .236 

Pines  struck  by  lightning . 401 

Pine-,  why  they  come  in . 101 

Pinching .  320 

Pioneer,  Western  .  SI 

Planker,  clod  crusher .  6 

Plant-food.  Application  of.  ..166-317 

Plant-protector . *  .398 

Plants,  Aquatic,  *241  —  Aspidistra, 
*23— Black  Mediek,  *228— Camelia, 
140 — Caimas,  221— Clematis,  Varie¬ 
ties,  240  —  Honesty,  *22,—  Spring 
Adonis,  *  126 — Tea,  *  70 — free  Mai- 
low  Variegated, *20— Wall  flowers. 
*71. 

Plants  for  aNorlh  Window,  22— For 
spring  planting.  39S— In  cellars,  80 
—Keeping  ill  Winter,  395— Protec¬ 
ted  by  earth,  528— Setting  out,  117. 

Plaster,  nature  and  value _  .  .281 

Plow-shoe . *..  18 

Plowing,  Deep  and  shallow . 167 

Plowing^ gardens  in  winter .  23 

Plum,  Black  knot,  *1365  —  Cocoa, 
of  Florida,  *375— Trees,  suckers  86 

Plums,  Bladder .  32 

Poles  and  stakes,  How  to  driye*l73 

Poisons  to  kill  insects . 32 

Pomological  Society.  Am  _ 277 

Ponies,  a  dollar  for  information. .113 

Pork,  Healthfulness  ol  Am .  52 

Pork  made  with  lumber  and  nails443 

Postal  money  orders .  .  ..400 

Potato  culture,  229 — Experiments, 
332— Potato  rot,  *1S1. 

Potatoes,  Digging,  441— Grafting,  86 
Sports  in,  324— To  get  early.  60. 
Poultry  appliances,  Cup,  *19— 
Combination  coop,  *119— Diseases, 
66  —  Duck  raising,  319  —  Experi¬ 
ments  in  keeping,  123  — Feeding 
tub,  *234— Hanging  roosts  for.  *237 
House-plan,  *282  —  House.  Prize 

Sian,  3*  2S2— Keeping  Exp'ts.  66- 
otesfrorn  Paris,  229— Pasturing, 
279 — Raising  as  a  Business,  316-564 
—Raising  for  women.  118— Show, 


*57  —  (See  fowls,)  Shipping  box. 
*17  —  Suggestions.  115—  Winter¬ 
hatching  coops,  37  —  Winter  ra¬ 
tions.  8— Yard  fences,  410. 

Poverty  and  Charity .  69 

Prairie  chickens . 521 

Premium  List .  481-498 

Prizes  awarded  lor  barns,  etc _ 110 

Prizes  for  remodelling  buildingsllO 

Produce  perishable,  wasted . 373 

Propagation  in  summer . 384 

Proverbs,  seasonable .  59 

Pruning,  Good  and  bad,  *70  —  In 
autumn,  364  — Roots,  127  —  Small 
fruits,  227— Trees  in  June.  277. 
Pump  waste  pipe  and  feeder. .“.  .226 


Pump.  Fountain . 260 

Pussley.  or  Purslane .  318 

Put  up  the  rails . . 568 


Q 

Quince,  Chinese,  143— Cultivation. 
42,  109.  157,  109— Amt  grape  cut¬ 
tings,  86— Propagation,  4*  222— 
Transplanting,  278— Trees.  Diseas¬ 
es  of,  397. 

Quinces.  How  to  use  them  ..519 

Quinces.  How  to  prune . *.  .323 

Quails  in  Southern  Europe . 302 

Quinine  . 24 


R 


Rabbits.  Injury  to  Trees  by  .  128 

Raccoon  .  *371 

Rack  lor  Hauling  Wood . .  .60 

Radish,  Chinese  Winter .  *.  334 

ltag-weed.  Mid-summer  pest...*.  ,455 

Rain,  Substitutes  fo" . 127 

Ramie,  “China  Grass". .  ...  *..454 

Ran iinculus.  Asiatic  .  *..451 

Ranches,  Breeding . 4H2 

Raspberries,  Autumn  Care .  395 

Rats  and  Mice  . 517 

Readers,  Chat  with .  466 

Real  Estate,  Legal  acquirement.  .525 

Recipes .  ISO 

Remodelled  Buildings,  Prizes 
Awarded,  466. 

Rhubarb-Planting  in  Autumn.  .529 

Rice  Culture  in  Japan . 221 

Road-scraper .  “181 

Roads,  Good,  pay . 51 

Roadside  Trees .  ■  .510 

Roads,  Improving  the  Prairie.*. .441 

Roads  oil  the  Prairies .  321 

Root  House  or  Cellar . *  .  .373 

Root-pit  in  Winter . 326 

Root-pruning . 127 

Roots  as  Cattle  Feed,  551— Dig¬ 
ging,  *511— in  a  Rotation,  282- 
Mechanical  Power  of,  512—01 
Plants  *227. 

Roses,  Wintering  tender .  .395 

Rural  Opportunities  for  Culture.  .243 
Rye.  Among  Clover . 32 


Straw.  Save  the,  368— Shelters,  438— 
With  ensilage,  197. 

Strawberries,  Alpine,  *68  —  Bark 
pots,  *68—  Care  in  Sep.,  895 — In  a 


drouth,  290— Layering,  237. 

Street  cars  run  by  cables  _ 514 

Stump  puller,  New  Zealand..  .*. .  12 

Stump  puller . *  318 

Sub-irrigation .  86 

Summer  Pruning . 320 

Sweet  potato  Culture . 171-286 

Swine,  fecundity  ol.  224  —  Green 


food  for  450— Husbandry.  360 


T 

Tamarix  branch  and  flower.  .*.  .183 

Tea,  Adulterated . 141 

Temperature  ol  tile  soil . *.  .404 

Tent,  Home-made . *..337 

Tether  for  horse  or  cow . *..118 

Texas . 321 

Texas,  a  great  State . 277 

Timber.  Interest  of  Congress  in. 112 

Timber.  Use  of  crooked .  85 

Toads  as  weather  prophets . 321 

Toads.  Spare  the . 361 

-  obacco  culture  in  Va . 167 

Toboggoning  in  Canada . 124 

Tomato  marketing,  225— Pots  of  tin, 
Transplanting.  *126— Trellis,  *328. 

Tool  room . *..119 

Tools.  A  place  lor .  12 

Transplanting,  use  of  the  dibble, 
*240. 

Trap  made  of  a  barrel . *.  164 

Travvois,  A . 536 

Tree-planting  barrel . *.  .132 

Trees,  Black  walnut,  363— Enemies 
111  winter,  31— For  waste  places,  42 
—Newly  set,  stayed,  324— Prepared 
for  planting,  *126— Scraping,  60— 
To  make  fruit,  69— Transplanting 


from  woods,  437 

Trellis  for  window  plants _ *..187 

Trout  Fishing . 232-318 

Truck-farming  at  the  Soutli . 171 

Turnips  as  a  farm  crop .  64 

Turnips,  Sowing  late . 404 

Twin  foals .  248 


u 

United  States,  population  in  1980.  58 

V 


Vegetable  Development . 273 

Vegetables,  Great  improvement 

in .  *..571 

Vegetables  stored  for  winter _ 414 

Vetch,  Hairy  .  *..66 

Village  improvement . 109 

Vine,  Dutchman’s  Pipe . *.  .528 

Vines,  To  make  Productive  . .  . .  69 


s 


falsify . 5 

Salt  as  a  Fertilizer,  228— for  Stock. 
226— to  Kill  Weeds,  235. 

Sand  Sifter  . . . .  *  •  327 

Sausages  iu  Cotton  Cases . 165 

Sea  Kale . ..5 

Seeding,  Broadcast  or  Drilled _ 361 

Seeding,  Thick  or  Thin .  .143 

Seeds,  Care  of,  513— Cleaning,  6— 
Legal  responsibility  of  Sellers,  126. 
Select  Early,  12— i  orest  Trees,  528 
—Soaking,  112— Trade-names  for 
120— Raising  our  Own,  *444— Sow 
mg  Small,  197. 

Sesame  for  Oil .  . 455 

Suave,  Fanning  iu  Georgia —  452 

Sheep,  American  Merinos....  80 


ol  Laurel,  66— Feed-trough  lor 
165— French  Merino,  *124— Fruitful 
(Owes,  400— Grub  In  the  Head,  277- 
365— Market  Isley.England.lOO— 
Merinos,  Then  and  Now,  *390— 
Prize  Barn  Plan,  *572— Raising 
Lambs  by  hand,  175— Scab  in,  325- 
Shade  and  Change  of  Pasture  for, 
284  —  Shearing  Table,  270  —  Shed 
Rack  for,  443— Liver  Fluke  in,  *363 
—Trough,  *118— Wrinkles  in  Meri¬ 
nos,  231. 

Shelter-belts  of  Trees . . 411 

Shelters  for  Pigs . 438 

Shoulder  Yoke . *..3  5 

Shrubs  Flowering .  *..1SS 

Shrubs, Summer  and  Autumn  Bloom¬ 
ing,  357. 

Sickness,  Causes  of .  249 

Sieve,  Adjustable . 260 

Silk  Culture  . ‘218 

Sled  and  Clod-crusher . . .*. .  62 

Small  Fruits,  Pi  nning  . 227 

Smoke-house . *.  .179 

Snake,  Blue  Racer .  .  ...224 

Soap  Making. Primitive . *..  13 

Soda  in  Plants . 3:T 

Soil,  Temperature  of  . *.  .404 

Soils,  Relation  of  Texture  to  Fertili¬ 
ty,  288. 

Sorghum  Culture . 446 

Sorghum  Culture,  Prospects . 52 

Sorrel,  Garden .  *..23 

Speculation  in  Grain,  etc . 42 

Squash  Essay .  86 

Squash,  Little  Gem .  438 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins,  283— Evap 
orating,  Canning, etc.,  328 — to  Keep 
23. 

Stables,  Sunlight  in . 55 

Stalls,  Horse  and  cattle .  9 

Starch . *..180 
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GOOD  PAY 

For  light,  easy,  highly  useful  work. 

46,000  MEN,™ 

Young  Men,  Middle-aged  Men,  Old 
Men,  Boys  of  9  and  upward.  But  the 
work  can  also  be  done  just  as  well  by 

Ladies  and  Misses. 

There  are  41®, 831  Post  Offices,  each  accom¬ 
modating  from  five  families  up  to  many  hundreds. 

It  is  now  easy,  and  inexpensive  to  deliver  to  any 
of  these  families,  however  distant,  a  great  number  of 
articles,  useful,  ornamental,  and  much  desired. 

Near  every  one  of  these  46,231  Post  Offices  are 
many  persons  who  would  be  greatly  pleased  and 
profited,  by  reading  the  pages  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  which  each  year  give  many  hundred 
most  useful,  practical  bints  and  suggestions  about 
Out-door,  and  In-door  Worlc,  a  Thou¬ 
sand  explanatory,  original  JEmg’rstvimg'S  and 
beautiful  Illustrations;  safe,  instructive,  interesting 
reading  for  the  yoianig-,  with  pleasing  pictures; 
Exposures  of  Humbugs,  useful  to  all,  etc.,  etc. 


All  these  cost  less  than  half  a  cent  a  day,  yet  no 
reader  can  fail  to  get  many  single  items  of  infor¬ 
mation,  each  directly  worth  a  whole  year’s  sub¬ 
scription,  and  indirectly  by  suggesting  new  ideas. 

Somebody  Ought 

to  tell  these  people  all  about  the  Paper,  what  it  is, 
and  what  it  will  do  for  them.  Such  work  is  honor¬ 
able,  useful,  important — costs  no  outlay,  and  little 
time.  The  Editors  and  Publishers  desire  46,®®® 
good  people,  young  and  old,  of  either  sex — one 
near  every  Post  Office— to  do  this  pleasant  work. 

Will  Not  You,  leader, 

be  one  of  them  ?  '  It  will  be  to  your  advantage, 
and  will  benefit  all  you  speak  to. — The  Publishers 
can  not  personally  see  you  to  arrange  for 

The  Pay,  etc,, 

but  they  have  provided  a  full  supply  of  387  Dif¬ 
ferent  Articles,  and  many  Good  Books,  which 

You  Would  Much  Like. 

They  can  be  sent  to  you  anywhere,  carriage  pre¬ 
paid,  except  a  few  of  the  bulky  ones.  See  Cata¬ 
logue  elsewhere,  and  write  for  and  read  the  Illus¬ 
trated  44-page  sheet,  which  will  be  sent  free  if  you 
have  not  one.  And 

It  is  Easy  to  Get 

one  or  more  of  these  g-oofi  tilings.  jpST*  By 
showing  this  Journal,  and  enlisting  one  reader  a  day 
(or  evening),  in  a  single  week  you  secure  $5.®®  or 
$6.®®  wortli  of  these  articles,  just  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  so  much  Money ;  in  a  month, 
$35.®®  worth;  and  before  July  1st,  $15®.«© 
worth.  You  have  the  winter  to  work  in. 

55,0®®  others  have  secured  these  Premium 
Articles  free,  and  you  can  do  the  same,  just  as  well. 

Try  It, 

Begin  To-«la,y. — If  you  don’t  get  many 
names,  there  are  good  things  offered  for  a  few, 
and  several  for  sending  only  one  subscription. 

ST.  B. — The  magnificent  Picture, 

described  elsewhere,  is  offered  to  every  subscriber 
(including  those  for  whom  you  get  premiums), 
and  is  worth  to  them  all  they  pay  for  the  paper. 


Prize  Plans  for  Barns,  etc. 

In  answer  to  a  number  of  inquiries  regarding  the? 
plans  and  specifications,  in  the  nine  classes  of  prizes  - 
for  barns  and  other  farm  buildings,  offered  in  the 
December  No.,  1882,  (page  527),  it  may  be  said  that  . 
we  will  accept  for  competition  all  plans  that  are 
mailed  us  on  or  before  January  first.  This  gives  - 
those  at  a  distance  an  equal  chance  with  competi¬ 
tors  near  by,  and  makes  full  allowance  for  any  de¬ 
tention  of  the  mails  that  may  occur  from  heavy 
snows  in  midwinter.  Class  IX  includes  all  out¬ 
buildings  that  do  not  come  under  the  other  classes,, 
as  for  example  a  corn  house,  tobacco  bam,  smoke¬ 
house,  sugar  house,  etc. 


Notes  on  Work  for  the  Month. 

January  opens  a  new  year  and  each  farmer 
should  naturally  look  about  to  see  where  he  may 
improve  upon  old  methods,  and  increase  his  in¬ 
come.  The  important  point  is  to  make  the  begin¬ 
ning,  after  which  the  changes  from  the  old  to  the 
new  may  go  on  as  rapidly  as  it  is  seen  to  be  safe. 

How  do  your  Accounts  Stand? — The  merchant 
finds  it  necessary  to  inventory  his  stock  of  goods 
at  least  once  a  year,  and  every  farmer  should  do 
his  work  in  the  same  business-like  manner.  Now, 
during  the  comparative  leisure  of  winter  at  the 
opening  of  the  year,  is  a  most  fitting  time  for  tak¬ 
ing  an  account  of  stock.  With  this  record  as  a. 
basis,  the  profits  of  the  previous  year  may  be  de¬ 
termined  with  sufficient  accuracy,  especially  if  a 
cash  book  contains  the  money  transactions  of  the 
farm. 

Fill  the  Ice  House. — If  there  is  no  house  it  is  an 
easy  and  inexpensive  matter  to  erect  one.  A  build¬ 
ing  that  will  hold  40  tons  ought  not  to  cost  over 
¥30  to  ¥50,  and  will  last  for  many  years.  When  the  ■ 
ice  is  six  inches  thick  the  harvest  should  begin  ; . 
any  delays  are  dangerous. 

ILive  S4oek  Notes. 

Horses.— This  is  not  a  busy  time  for  farm  horses,, 
but  they  should  not  therefore  receive  less  care. 
Horses  should  come  to  the  heavy  spring  work  witb 
a  good  accumulation  of  stored-up  force  in  the  form 
of  flesh,  and  not  spring-poor  as  is  too  frequently- 
the  case.  The  stable  should  be  kept  neat  and 
clean,  with  an  abundance  of  litter  to  absorb  all 
the  liquid  excrement,  so  valuable  as  a  quick  fertil¬ 
izer.  A  plenty  of  wholesome  food  and  pure  water 
are  essential  to  the  profitable  wintering  of  all  farm 
animals.  Horses  often  suffer  much  injury  from 
exposure  to  cold  winds  after  being  driven  briskly 
or  otherwise  overheated.  Blankets  should  be  used 
at  such  times;  if  the  sweating  horses  are  taken  at 
once  to  a  warm  stable  the  blankets  are  not  needed; 
in  fact,  frequently  are  of  positive  injury,  making  the 
animal  more  susceptible  to  chills  and  colds  when, 
out  of  doors. 

Cattle. — The  same  neatness  in  the  stable  and 
abundant  supply  of  food  and  water  are  necessary 
with  cattle  as  horses.  Milch  cows  and  their  stalls- 
should  be  kept  specially  clean,  or  otherwise  the 
milk  will  be  tainted,  and  only  a  second-rate  pro¬ 
duct  can  result  from  it.  The  cows  need  brushing 
before  being  milked.  Farmers  who  are  neat  in  the 
dairy  will  have  a  quick  market  for  their  milk  and 
butter  at  the  highest  prices.  All  farm  stock  should 
•be  fed  regularly;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
ration  may  vary,  but  whether  all  hay  or  a  mixture 
of  cut  straw  and  roots,  it  should  be  given  at  the 
same  hours  each  day. 

Swine. — There  have  been  many  thorough  experi¬ 
ments  testing  the  value  of  shelter  for  swine  with 
but  one  result ;  pigs,  to  winter  well,  must  have  a 
warm,  clean  bed,  and  as  much  wholesome  food  as 
they  will  eat.  Store  pigs  are  not  to  be  fattened 
and  need  only  enough  food  to  keep  them  comfort¬ 
able.  Sows  coupled  now  bring  pigs  in  May— an 
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excellent  time,  when  the  weather  is  warm.  Porkers 
should  be  slaughtered  early  in  the  winter,  as  later 
keeping  is  expensive,  besides  it  gives  greater  room 
for  the  store  p%s  reserved  for  breeding. 

Sheep  suffer  greatly  from  exposure  and  need  to 
be  well  housed,  especially  during  storms.  Throw¬ 
ing  fodder  on  the  ground  is  a  wasteful  practice. 
Racks  can  be  made  at  small  costand  they  will  more 
than  pay  for  themselves  in  a  single  winter.  Lambs 


A  GOOD  SHEEP  RACK. 


that  come  this  month  need  special  care,  and  may 
be  very  profitable  when  ready  for  the  early  market. 
Ewes  that  are  to  drop  lambs  need  separate  and 
warm  pens.  In  very  cold  weather  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  a  blanket  on  the  young  lamb  or  even 
remove  it  to  a  heated  room  and  feed  with  hot 
ginger  or  some  other  warming  liquid  with  its  milk. 

Odds  and  Ends.— See  that  good  insurance  is  on 
the  farm  buildings.  Keep  out  the  cold  from  all  the 
barns,  stables,  and  the  house,  by  banking  with 
earth,  manure,  or  even  snow;  double  windows  are 
a  great  saving  in  food  and  fuel.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  severe  exposure  makes  animals  hardy  ; 
they  are  far  better  off  under  cover  during  storms. 
Plaster  sprinkled  on  the  stable  floor  will  aid  in 
keeping  the  air  free  from  bad  odors,  and  save  valu¬ 
able  materials  that  would  otherwise  escape.  Use 
the  curry-comb  and  brush  freely;  they  will  help 
to  keep  horses  and  cattle  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Growing  animals  need  comparatively  more  food 
than  those  fully  grown  ;  their  future  size  and 
health  depends  largely  upou  present  care.  Water 
at  the  freezing  point  is  not  so  healthful  as  warmer 
water,  and  requires  extra  food  consumed  to  heat  it 
in  the  animal  system.  A  shivering  calf  appeals  to 
the  pocket  as  well  as  the  sympathy  of  its  owner. 
The  hen  with  warm  feed  and  a  comfortable  house 
will  pay  for  her  keeping,  while  one  with  no  home 
and  little  to  eat  will  be  wintered— if  she  lives 
through — at  a  loss.  Small  matters  make  up  the 
sum  of  all  comforts,  and  constant  attention  to  them 
brings  a  great  reward.  Every  farmer  should  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  habit  of  looking  after  the  little  things. 

Mow  are  your  Slieep  Faring  ? 

That  was  a  merciful  provision,  which  gave  to 
6heep  the  warmest  natural  covering  of  all  our  do¬ 
mestic  animals.  In  the  system  of  promiscuous 
herding  of  live  stock,  which  prevails  on  nine  out  of 
ten  farms  throughout  the  country,— or  lack  cf  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  nearer  the  mark,— the  mild  mannered 
6heep  fares  the  worst  of  all  the  occupants  of  the 
yard.  The  horse  is  given  the  best  place— some 
kind  of  a  stall,  with  partial  protection,  at  least. 
The  neat  cattle,  by  reason  of  their  strength  and 
belligerency,  select  and  hold  the  best  positions  at  the 
fodder  ricks,  and  on  the  lee  side  of  anything  that 
wards  off  chilling  winds  and  driving  storms.  The 
swine  nestle  in  the  warmest  corners— in  the  straw 
or  manure  heaps,  perhaps.  The  timid  sheep  have 
to  take  up  with  whatever  place  is  left  unoccupied 
by  others.  But  they  feel  and  suffer  from  cold  in 
common  with  all  warm-blooded  animals,  and,  out¬ 
side  of  the  tropics,  need  and  will  pay  for  artificial 
protection.  The  spring  and  summer  catarrhs,  and 
running  at  the  nose,  are  sure  indications  that  they 
have  not  been  properly  kept.  If  no  warmer  quar¬ 
ters  can  be  secured,  it  will  pay  well  to  provide  for 
them  a  tight  boarded  fence,  with  boards  or  battens 
over  the  cracks,  and  let  it  extend  down  into  the 
ground,  to  shut  out  all  drafts  below.  Fence  this 
off  with  an  entrance  small  enough  to  keep  out  the 
larger  animals.  Let  the  ground  be  dry  enough, 
naturally  or  by  draining,  to  give  them  always  a 
comfortable  place  for  the  feet.  Provide  some  kind 
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of  a  covering  against  rains,  even  if  but  slanting 
boards  or  poles  overlaid  with  straw.  Everything 
that  saves  sheep  from  cold  and  wet  pays  well  for 
the  doing,  in  the  better  growth,  better  future 
health,  stronger  lambs,  and  in  the  saving  of  extra 
feed  always  required  to  counteract  unnecessary 
cold.  A  false  idea  is  still  prevalent,  among  many 
farmers,  that  because  sheep  left  to  feed  at  an  ex¬ 
posed  stack  eat  more,  they  are  doing  better.  The 
extra  fodder  consumed  is  used  up  in  resisting  cold, 
and  not  in  adding  to  their  weight  of  flesh. 

Tlie  f>rch:u-d  an<l  NtirsSiry. 

Nothing  is  more  discouraging  thau  to  set  an 
orchard,  cultivate  it  for  a  term  of  years,  and  find 
when  it  comes  into  bearing,  that  the  sorts  are 
not  true  to  name.  If  trees  are  to  be  set  in  the 
spring  it  is  best  to  select  the  varieties  now,  order 
early,  and  only  of  nurserymen  that  are  noted  for 
their  honesty.  It  may  cost  a  few  dollars  more  per 
hundred  to  get  the  best  sorts  of  the  best  men,  but 
it  pays  a  larger  interest  on  the  additional  invest¬ 
ment.  Any  mistake  made  in  the  setting  of  an 
orchard  is  hard  to  remedy,  and  is  one  that  may  be 
felt  for  a  lifetime.  Of  apples,  a  dozen  varieties  are 
ample:  two  early,  four  autumn,  and  six  winter 
kinds.  It  is  difficult  to  name  a  list  that  will  suit 
all  taste6  and  localities  ;  the  following  are  among 
the  best .  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Maiden’s 
Blush,  Gravensteiu,  Porter,  R.  I.  Greening,  Red 
Canada,  Golden  Russett,  and  Northern  Spy.  Of 
pears:  Doyenne  d’ete,  Bartlett,  BeurreGiffard,  Doy¬ 
enne  Boussoek,  Seckel,  Duchess  D’Angouleme, 
Lawrence,  Winter  Nellis,  and  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Peaches  :  Early  York,  Early  Crawford,  Old  Mixon, 
and  Smock.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  best  to 
buy  as  near  home  as  possible,  as  there  will  be  less 
change  of  conditions,  climate,  soil,  etc.,  and  not  so 
much  danger  in  transportation  of  the  trees. 

Old  orchards  may  be  renovated ;  but  when  the 
trees  are  badly  decayed  it  is  not  profitable  to  spend 
much  time  on  them  ;  not  more  than  enough  to  get 
them  into  fire  wood.  If  the  trees  are  merely  bad 
shaped,  and  unfruitful,  they  may  be  made  prof¬ 
itable.  A  few  rows  of  drain  tile,  with  thorough 
pruning,  may  be  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  the  trees 
into  health  and  full  bearing.  Many  orchards  are 
unprofitable  because  lacking  food.  Such  starving 
trees  are  usually  in  grass  land  where  the  leading- 
crop  is  ha}'.  A  heavy  coat  of  manure  may  be 
spread  on  the  whole  orchard,  during  the  winter 
months,  when  it  is  most  convenient  to  get  among 
the  trees  with  a  sled,  and  the  whole  turned  under 
with  the  plow  in  the  spring.  After  the  sods  have 
partly  decayed,  the  ground  may  be  plowed  again 
and  given  a  dressing  of  lime  or  ashes.  The  trunk 
and  large  branches  of  old  neglected  trees  arc  usu¬ 
ally  covered  with  loose  bark  and  moss  beneath, 
where  the  eggs  and  pupa  of  various  kinds  of  in¬ 
jurious  insects  are  passing  the  winter.  All  such  parts 
of  the  tree  should  be  scraped  with  a  dull  hoe,  after 
which  they  may  be  washed  with  a  strong  home¬ 
made  soft  soap,  thin  enough  to  apply  with  a  dust 
or  w'hite-wash  brush.  The  amount  of  pruning  will 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  tree.  The  aim 
should  be  to  get  a  broad  and  open  top  to  admit  the 
sunlight  freely.  Cut  away  some  of  the  larger 
branches,  if  necessary,  covering  the  wounds  with 
paint.  If  the  tree  is  good  in  every  way  excepting 
its  variety,  this  may  be  changed  and  improved  in 
the  spring  by  grafting  a  good  sort  upon  it. 

'Flie  Biitelien.  <biai-<leis. 

A  good  kitchen  garden  well  stocked  with  differ¬ 
ent  vegetables  means  a  bountiful  supply  of  health¬ 
ful  food  for  the  table.  If  the  farmer  lives  near  a 
village,  especially  one  with  large  factories,  he  may 
dispose  of  cabbage,  green  corn,  peas,  roots,  etc., 
with  profit.  It  will  pay  to  look  closely  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  see  if  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  garden  veg¬ 
etables  may  not  yield  larger  returns  than  a  whole 
field  in  farm  crops.  There  is  but  little  out-of-door 
work  in  the  garden  in  mid-winter.  Whenever  the 
soil  will  permit  it  may  be  worked  in  mild  weather, 
and  thus  facilitate  the  spring  operations.  Imple¬ 
ments  should  be  put  in  order,  and  new  ones  sought 


out  and  procured  for  spring  operations  ;  even  a 
plow  point  or  cultivator  tooth  put  in  stock  now, 
may  save  a  half  day  in  the  busy  season.  Now  is 
the  time  for  overhauling  the  seeds,  testing  them  as 
to  their  vitality,  that  there  may  be  no  serious 
losses,  later  on.  Any  stakes  or  labels  that  may  be 
l  needed  should  be  provided  beforehand. 

Tine  Fruit  harden. 

The  fruit  garden  ought  to  be  a  reality  on  every 
farm.  Farmer,  have  you  upon  your  table,  from 
the  ripening  of  the  earliest  strawberries  to  the 
time  of  the  latest  grapes,  all  the  fruit,  three  times 
a  day,  that  the  family  would  like  to  eat?  If  not, 
it  is  time  that  something  more  was  done  in  the 
fruit  garden,  as  you  are  not  living  up  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  that  your  profession  grants.  The  teachings 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  on  this  point  have 
brought  good  results  in  a  much  more  extended 
culture  of  small  fruits,  but  there  is  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  If  the  fruit  garden  does  not  exist, 
now  is  the  time  to  resolve  to  have  one,  and  set 
about  making  it.  The  soil  should  be  rich,  and  well 
drained.  Select  the  ground  now,  and  cover  it  with 
well-rotted  manure.  The  chief  reason  why  small 
fruits  are  scarce  on  many  farms,  is  that  the  pre¬ 
paratory  work  is  left  until  spring,  when  the  farmer 
is  overwhelmed  with  other  work.  A  good  fruit 
garden,  well  filled  with  strawberries,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  blackberries,  currants,  and  grapes, 
may  be  made  a  source  of  income,  as  well  as  com¬ 
fort.  If  one  needs  special  help  in  starting,  or  im¬ 
proving  a  fruit  garden,  there  are  several  excellent 
books  made  as  guides  in  just  such  work. 

Grccii>!ioii^e  and  Window  Plants 

ought  now  to  be  looking  at  their  best,  repaying 
well  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  bulbs  and  other  plants  that  were  potted  and 
placed  in  the  cellar,  should  now  be  brought  to  the 
light  and  watered.  Chrysanthemums,  as  they  pass 
out  of  flower,  need  to  be  cut  back  and  placed  in 
the  cellar.  When  cold  nights  come,  draw  the  plants 
away  from  the  windows,  and  if  freezing  is  feared, 
cover  with  sheets  of  cloth  or  paper.  House  plants 
need  fresh  air,  but  it  should  be  admitted  without 
causing  a  draught  upon  them. 

Insects  are  an  almost  constant  source  of  injury 
unless  closely  watched.  The  red  spider  may  be 
kept  off  by  drenchings  of  pure  water,  once  a  week 


or  so.  If  possible  the  plants  should  be  taken  into 
a  bath  or  other  room,  where  the  syringing  may 
be  thorough.  The  mealy  and  scale  bugs  are  best 
removed  by  hand-picking  or  by  using  a  brush. 
A  wash  of  tobacco  water  is  effectual  with  the 
green  fly  and  lice  ;  fumigating,  though  answering 
for  a  greenhouse,  is  not  practicable  in  a  living- 
room.  Worms  in  the  pots  are  best  removed  by 
turning  the  ball  of  earth,  w'hen  the  worms,  usually 
found  on  the  surface,  may  be  caught. 

The  engravings  show'  a  wire-holder  for  a  flower 
pot.  A  brass  wire,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  is  stout  enough  for  ordinary  use.  A 
ring  is  made  by  bending  the  wire  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 
This  may  be  done  around  an  empty  pot  to  get  the 
loop  of  the  desired  size.  The  arm  of  the  loop  is 
bound  securely  with  fine  wire.  The  upper  end  is 
continued  into  a  loop  by  which  the  holder  is  hung 
to  the  side  of  the  window  (fig.  2).  The  lower  end 
is  bent  into  another  loop,  that  may  pass  over  a  nail 
to  securely  hold  the  wire  and  pot. 
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Captain  Mayne  Eeid’s  “Jacob’s  Sheep.” 

Captain  Mayne  Reid’s  Studies  in  Natural  History, 
and  Stories  of  Adventure  on  W estern  Prairies  and  in 
Border  Warfare,  have  made  his  name  widely  known. 
He  has  recently  undertaken  a  new  role,  as  we  learn 
from  private  letters,  turned  his  sword  into  a 
shepherd’s  crook,  and  pitched  his  tent  on  the  pas¬ 
toral  hills  of  historic  Here¬ 
fordshire,  England.  Not  ^ 

long  ago,  while  travelling  in 
Wales,  the  veteran  Cap¬ 
tain’s  attention  was  drawn 
to  two  peculiarly  marked 
sheep.  He  immediaetly  pur¬ 
chased  the  whole  flock,  took 
them  to  Herefordshire,  and 
henceforth  became  a  shep¬ 
herd,  with  the  one  idea  of 
producing  for  himself  pretty 
lawn  pets  in  the  form  of 
handsome  sheep.  He  sends 
us  pictures  [see  accompany¬ 
ing  engravings]  of  two  of 
these  pets  which  daily  de¬ 
light  the  old  man’s  eyes. 

The  rams  are  fine  looking, 
with  beautiful  curving 
horns.  The  whole  flock  has 
retained  its  peculiar  mark¬ 
ings,  in  the  progeny  of  the 
original  pair,  while  crosses 
on  the  black  mountain  ewes 
have  produced  specimens 

spotted  like  hounds.  The  Captain  calls  the 
breed  “Jacob’s  Sheep,”  from  their  spotted  and 
ring-streaked  coverings. 


witnesses.  The  acknowledgement  may  generally 
be  made  before  any  Judge  or  Commissioner  of  a 
Court  of  Record,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  Notary 
Public,  within  the  State  where  the  land  lies.  Where 
land  lying  in  another  State  is  deeded,  the  acknowl¬ 
edgement  is  generally  taken  before  a  resident  Cbm- 
missioner  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  other 
State  for  that  purpose.  The  recording  is  done  by 


Law  for  Farmers— Farm  Deeds. 

HENRY  A.  HAIGH,  OP  THE  DETROIT  BAR. 

The  Deed  is  the  document  which  holds  the  farm 
—the  evidence  of  ownership.  Legally  defined,  it 
Is  “a  writing  under  seal,  delivered  by  the  party  to 
be  bound,  and  accepted  by  the  obligee.”  “  Under 
seal  ”  means  attaching  to  the  deed  the  seals  of  the 
parties  giving  it.  In  Englaud  (whence  America  ob¬ 
tained  much  of  her  law) 
this  Seal  was  formerly  of 
great  importance,  but  now 
a  simple  scroll  of  the  pen, 
or  the  letters  L.  S.  placed 
after  the  signatures,  is  gen¬ 
erally  sufficient.  Indeed, 
since  the  custom  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  public  record  of  con¬ 
veyances  has  come  into 
vogue,  the  reason  for  the 
seal  has  disappeared.  .  A 
Deed  is  not  confined  to  the 
conveyance  of  real  estate, 
but  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
term  meansa  writing  which 
effects  the  conveyance  of 
some  real  estate  interest — 
amounting,  at  least,  to 
more  than  a  lease.  In  the 
American  States,  convey¬ 
ances  of  land  must  be  wit¬ 
nessed,  acknowledged  and 
■recorded.  [The  recording 
does  not  make  the  convey¬ 
ance  more  positive,  but  if 
mot  recorded,  the  seller,  if 
■dishonest,  might  private¬ 
ly  transfer  it  or  mortgage 
it  to  another  party,  and  this  third  party,  by  getting 
his  deed  or  mortgage  recorded,  would  hold  the 
•property  as  against  the  unrecorded  deed,  at  least 
until  troublesome  legal  proceedings  are  taken  to 
set  the  matter  right.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  have 
any  deed  recorded  in  the  County  Clerk’s  office  as 
soon  as  it  is  executed. — Ed.]  It  is  impossible  to 
give  here  the  specific  statutory  requirements,  for 
these  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  States,  but  it 
may  be  said  in  general  that  the  witnessing  should 
be  by  two  persons  who  subscribe  their  names  as 


Eig.  1.— ONE  OF  TUE  ORIGINAL  “JACOB’S  SHEEP.” — Drawn  by  E.  Forbes  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


officers  usually  styled  either  Registers  of  Deeds  or 
County  Clerks,  who  keep  sets  of  books  for  that 
purpose  at  the  County  seats.  Any  deed  properly 
acknowledged  and  witnessed  is  entitled  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  These  provisions  usually  apply  to  “con¬ 
veyances” — a  term  which  is  generally  construed  to 
embrace  all  instruments  in  writing  by  which  any 
interest  in  real  estate  is  created,  aliened,  mort¬ 
gaged,  or  assigned,  or  by  which  the  title  to  any  real 
estate  may  be  affected  in  law  or  equity.  Wills, 
leases  for  short  periods,  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
lands,  etc.,  do  not  generally  come  within  this  mean¬ 
ing,  and  are  therefore  not  generally  admitted  to 
record.  [It  is  quite  common,  we  believe,  in  New 


Fig.  2. — ONE  OF  THE  SPOTTED  OFFSPRING. — Drawn  by  E.  Forbes  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

York  City,  to  record  important  contracts  for  the 
future  sale  of  real  estate  of  large  value. — Ed.]  A 
deed  not  complete  in  these  regards  would  probably 
be  good  between  the  parties  to  it.  Though  not 
recorded,  or  even  witnessed  and  acknowledged,  it 
would  be  valid  as  against  the  one  who  gave  it,  but 
it  might  not  be  against  other  parties,  as  subsequent 
purchasers  or  mortgagees  in  good  faith. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  deeds,  but 
two — the  deed  of  Warranty  and  the  Quitclaim 
deed — are  in  most  common  use.  By  a  Quitclaim 


deed,  the  grantor  merely  turns  over  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  whatever  title  he  may  have  in  the  land  con¬ 
veyed.  If  he  has  a  perfect  and  complete  title  it  is 
as  good  as  any  deed,  and  will  as  effectually  convey 
that  title.  If  he  has  an  imperfect  title,  or  only  a 
6liadowy  claim,  or  even  no  claim  at  all,  it  involves 
the  grantor  in  no  liability,  for  his  undertaking  in 
such  a  deed  is  only  to  quitclaim  to  his  grantee 
whatever  title  he  may  have. 
The  party  taking  such  a 
deed  is  supposed  to  have  in¬ 
formed  himself  as  to  what 
or  how  much  he  is  receiving 
by  it.  The  Warranty  deed 
differs  from  the  Quitclaim, 
in  that  besides  conveying 
title  to  the  land,  it  also  usu¬ 
ally  contains  three  cove¬ 
nants  or  personal  undertak¬ 
ings  on  the  part  of  the 
grantor,  viz.:  1st,  that  he  is 
well -seized  of  the  premises 
in  fee-simple,  at  the  time  of 
the  sale  —  is  the  actual 
owner;  2d,  that  the  land  is 
free  from  all  incumbrances, 
i.  e.,  mortgages,  liens  or 
other  claims,  not  specified 
in  the  deed ;  3d,  that  he 

will,  or  his  heirs,  executors, 
or  administrators,  shall  war¬ 
rant  and  defend  the  same 
against  all  lawful  claims 
whatsoever. 

The  first  covenant  means  that  the  grantor  has 
the  right  to  the  permanent  possession  of  the  land 
and  all  its  appurtenances.  It  will  not  be  broken 
by  the  existence  of  any  claim  against  the  land 
which  does  not  deprive  the  grantee  of  his  posses¬ 
sion  of  it.  If  no  such  land  as  that  purporting  to 
be  sold  were  inexistence,  or  if  the  buildings  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  land  were  found  to  belong  to  another 
with  the  right  to  remove  them,  the  covenant  would 
be  broken. 

The  covenant  against  incumbrances  means  that 
the  premises  are  free  from  all  mortgages  or  other 
rights,  titles,  dower  rights,  easements,  judgments, 
liens,  or  charges  of  any  sort,  not  specifically 
stated  and  excepted.  Any 
valid  claim  against  the 
property  constitutes  a 
breach  of  this  covenant, 
and  gives  the  grantee  a 
right  of  action  against  the 
grantor.  The  measure  of 
damages  is  what  it  will 
cost  to  pay  the  claim.  Only 
nominal  damages  can  be  re¬ 
covered  until  actual  dam¬ 
ages  are  suffered.  The 
grantee  must  therefore 
raise  the  incumbrance,  and 
the  courts  will  then  award 
him  damages  to  that 
amount.  The  covenant  to 
warrant  and  defend  in  a 
measure  includes  the  oth¬ 
ers.  In  some  States  it  Is 
not  infrequently  the  only 
express  covenant  employ¬ 
ed.  It  took  its  origin  in 
the  early  English  feudal 
system,  and  was  one  of  the 
incidents  of  the  relation 
between  the  lord  and  his 
vassal.  It  was  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  promise  to  the 
vassal  that  he  should  be  defended  in  the  possession 
of  his  land,  and  was  given  in  return  for  the  homage 
rendered  by  the  vassal.  It  gave  the  vassal  the 
right  to  demand  another  fief  in  case  he  lost  his  first. 

This  covenant  is  now  used  to  extend  the  personal 
liability  of  the  grantor  into  the  future.  He  agrees 
for  himself,  and  for  his  heirs  and  administrators. 
The  other  covenants  are  generally  broken  at  once, 
if  at  all,  but  this  “runs  with  land,"  as  it  is  termed, 
and  binds  the  grantor  and  his  representatives  to 
defend  all  subsequent  holders  of  the  land.  If  the 
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land  is  divided,  the  owner  of  each  parcel  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  covenant.  This  covenant  is  broken 
only  by  eviction,  i.e.,  by  the  grantee  being  put  off 
the  land.  The  measure  of  damages  might  be  the 
value  of  the  land,  or  the  consideration  money  with 
interest,  or  it  might  be  something  else.  The 
question  is  rather  too  technical  to  consider  fully 
in  a  popular  article. 

[  In  most  States,  not  in  all,  the  wife  must  join  the 
husband  in  conveying  land.  Until  quite  recently, 
the  officer  taking  the  acknowledgement,  had  to 
take  the  wife’s  acknowledgement  “separate  and 
apart  from  her  husband,”  that  she  signed  the  deed 
without  fear  or  compulsion.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  this  requirement  is  now  done  away 
with  in  New  York  State,  at  least,  and  both  husband 
and  wife  may  give  their  acknowledgements  at  the 
same  time. — Ed.] 


Two  Good  Garden  Vegetables  Little 
Grown. 

BY  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  AUTHOR  OP  “  WALKS  AND  TALKS  ON 
THE  FARM,”  ETC. 

Salsify. 

Salsify,  often  called  Vegetable  Oyster,  is  rarely 
grown  to  perfection.  When  well  grown  and  prop¬ 
erly  cooked,  it  is  a  healthful  and  delicious  vegeta¬ 
ble,  and  deserves  to  be  much  more  generally  and 
extensively  cultivated.  The  cultivation  of  salsify 
rs  precisely  the  same  as  for  parsnips.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  get  good  seed  grown  from  carefully  select¬ 
ed  roots.  The  seed  can  be  sown  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  ground  is  in  good  working  condition, 
and  I  have  sown  it  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  June 
with  excellent  results.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is 
desirable  to  sow  it  early.  The  land  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  autumn,  and  it  can  not  be  made  too 
deep,  or  too  rich,  and  mellow.  It  will  do  well  on 
a  great  variety  of  soils.  I  have  had  a  fine  crop  on  a 
well  worked,  heavily  manured  clay,  but  as  a  rule  it 
is  better  to  sow  it  on  a  sandy  loam,  heavily  ma¬ 
nured  the  fall  previous  or  early  in  the  spring.  I 
sow  in  rows,  twenty  inches  apart.  The  seed  is  long 
and  slim,  and  few  drills  will  sow  it  evenly  without 
wasting  the  seed,  and  as  that  is  quite  expensive,  it 
is  better  to  sow  it  by  hand,  dropping  about  two 
seeds  to  each  inch  of  row,  and  covering  about  half 
an  inch  deep ;  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  the  soil 
very  light,  it  may  be  covered  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half,  and  in  dry  weather  it  is  desirable  to  roll 
the  soil  after  sowing.  As  soon  as  the  plants  ap¬ 
pear,  hoe  lightly  on  each  side  of  the  row,  and  a 
few  days  later,  run  the  horse-hoe  or  cultivator  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  ;  suffer  not  a  weed  to  grow,  and 
ultimately  thin  out  the  plants,  leaving  them  from 
four  to  six  inches  apart.  As  usually  grown,  the 
roots  are  quite  small,  because  the  plants  are  left 
too  thick  in  the  row.  Grown  as  I  have  recom¬ 
mended,  the  crop  requires  considerable  land,  but 
the  roots  will  be  so  large  and  fine,  as  to  command 
an  extra  price,  and  much  more  than  pay  the  extra 
cost  of  the  laud.  Salsify  is  a  good  crop  for  the 
field-garden,  where  land  is  comparatively  cheap. 
The  roots  bring  the  highest  price  in  spring.  Like 
parsnips,  salsify  can  be  left  in  the  ground  all  win¬ 
ter  ;  but  at  least  a  portion  should  be  dug  in  the 
fall,  and  kept  in  pits  or  in  the  cellar,  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  parsnips.  It  is  well  to  have  the  rows 
forty-two  inches  apart  for  convenience  in  gather¬ 
ing.  The  seeds  do  not  all  mature  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  is  usual  to  go  over  the  piece  two  or  three 
times  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  seed  as  soon  as  they 
turn  brown.  There  is  but  one  variety  of  salsify. 
We  must  look  to  careful  selection  of  roots  to  give 
us  a  good  strain.  There  is  an  abundant  opportu¬ 
nity  for  improvement  in  this  direction,  and  I  hope 
some  of  the  boys  will  give  us  an  improved  salsify — 
not  in  name,  but  in  reality.  It  can  easily  be  done, 
by  continued  selection  of  the  very  best  and  hand¬ 
somest  roots  for  seed,  rigorously  rejecting  all  that 
are  not  perfect. 

Sea  Kale. 

Sea  Kale  is  a  most  delicious  vegetable,  which 
sooner  or  later  will  certainly  be  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  in  this  country.  It  belongs  to  the  same 


family  as  the  cabbage.  Its  shoots  only  are  eaten, 
and  that  only  after  being  forced  or  blanched.  It 
is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  produce  sea  kale  in  per¬ 
fection,  but  when  properly  grown,  it  is  as  tender  as 
asparagus  and  as  mild  as  cauliflower.  Our  climate 
is  well  adapted  for  its  production  in  abundance, 
and  of  the  choicest  quality.  When  grown  from 
seed,  mark  out  the  bed  iuto  rows  three  feet  apart, 
then  run  a  fifteen  or  eighteen-inch  marker  across 
the  rows,  and  put  a  dozen  seeds  where  the  lines 
cross,  and  cover  half  an  inch  deep.  When  the 
plants  appear,  hoe,  weed,  and  thin,  leaving  three 
or  four  plants  in  each  hill. 

Sea  Kale  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  when  the  bed 
is  once  made,  it  will  last  for  many  years.  It  is 
propagated  from  the  roots  as  well  as  from  seed, 
and  where  those  can  be  obtained,  a  year’s  time  can 
be  saved.  When  propagated  from  the  roots  of 
old  plants,  it  is  usual  to  cut  these  into  lengths  of 
two  or  three  inches.  In  early  spring,  place  the 
pieces  in  a  box  in  the  house  or  in  the  liot-bed,  cov¬ 
ering  them  very  lightly  with  damp  moss  or  light 
mould.  As  soon  as  they  start  to  grow,  and  the 
weather  is  suitable,  set  out  in  a  bed  eighteen  by 
thirty-six  inches  apart.  No  crop  will  be  produced 
the  first  year,  but  the  second  year  a  few  shoots  can 
be  removed  without  weakening  the  plants  ;  the 
third  year  they  will  produce  a  full  crop.  The  plant 
needs  protection  during  the  winter.  A  good  plan 
is,  to  cover  the  bed  or  plants  with  leaves,  or  ma¬ 
nure,  or  leaf-mould  ;  this  will  protect  the  plants, 
and  the  shoots,  as  they  push  through  this  cover¬ 
ing,  will  be  blanched  and  ready  for  use.  If  the 
plants  are  very  vigorous,  a  greater  depth  of  cover¬ 
ing  or  blanching  material  will  be  needed. 


The  Wood-Lot  in  Winter. 

A  few  acres  in  trees  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  a  farmer’s  possessions  ;  yet  no  part  of  the  farm 
is  so  mistreated,  if  not  utterly  neglected.  Aside 
from  the  fuel  the  wood-lot  affords,  it  is  both  a  great 
saving  and  a  great  convenience  to  have  a  stick  of 
ash,  oak,  or  hickory  on  hand,  to  repair  a  break¬ 
down,  or  to  build  some  kind  of  rack  or  other  ap¬ 
pliance.  As  a  general  thing,  such  timber  as  one 
needs  is  cut  off,  without  any  reference  to  what  is 
left.  By  a  proper  selection  in  cutting,  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  young  growth,  the  wood-lot 
will  not  only  continue  to  give  a  supply  indefinitely, 
but  even  increase  in  value.  A  beginning,  and  often 
the  whole,  of  the  improvement  of  the  wood-lot,  is 
usually  to  send  a  man  or  two  to  “  brush  it,”  or 
clean  away  the  underbrush.  This  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  The  average  laborer  will  cut  down  every¬ 
thing;  fine  young  trees,  five  or  six  years  old,  go 
into  the  heap  with  young  poplars  and  the  soft  un¬ 
derbrush.  The  first  point  in  the  management  of 
the  wood-lot  is,  to  provide  for  its  continuance,  and 
generally  there  are  young  trees  in  abundance,  ready 
to  grow  on  as  soon  as  given  a  chance.  In  the  brac¬ 
ing  winter  mornings  one  can  find  no  more  genial 
and  profitable  exercise  than  in  the  wood-lot.  Hard- 
wooded  and  useful  young  trees  should  not  have  to 
struggle  with  a  mass  of  useless  brush,  and  a  judi¬ 
cious  clearing  up  may  well  be  the  first  step.  In 
timber,  we  need  a  clean,  straight,  gradually  taper¬ 
ing  and  thoroughly  sound  trunk.  In  the  dense 
forest  nature  provides  this.  The  trees  are  so 
crowded  that  they  grow  only  at  the  upper  branches. 
The  lower  branches,  while  young,  are  starved  out 
and  soon  perish,  the  wound  soon  healing  over  are 
out  of  sight.  In  our  open  wood-lots,  the  trees 
have  often  large  heads  and  the  growth  that  should 
be  forming  the  trunk  is  scattered  over  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  useless  branches.  Only  general  rules  can 
be  given  in  pruning  neglected  timber-trees  ;  the 
naked  trunk,  according  to  age,  should  be  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  whole  hight  of  the  tree ; 
hence  some  of  the  lower  branches  may  need  to  be 
cut  away.  All  the  branches  are  to  be  so  shortened 
in  or  cut  back  as  to  give  the  head  an  oval  or  egg- 
shaped  outline.  This  may  sometimes  remove  half 
of  the  head,  but  its  good  effects  will  be  seen  in  a 
few  years.  In  removing  branches,  leave  no  pro¬ 
jecting  stub  on  the  timber,  and  cover  all  large 


wounds  with  coal-tar.  Whosoever  works  in  tbia 
manner  thoughtfully  can  not  go  far  astray. 


A  Worm  in  the  Eye  of  a  Horse. 

BY  A.  LIAUTARD,  PRESIDENT  AMERICAN  VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 

Is  it  rare  to  find  an  animal  with  the  anterior 
chamber  of  its  eye  occupied  by  a  delicate  tenant, 
moving  more  or  less  gracefully  in  the  aqueous  hu¬ 
mor  ?— If  we  believe  the  reports  which  at  times 
appear  in  some  of  our  daily  newspapers,  the  con¬ 
dition  is  almost  a  wonder,  and,  no  doubt,  some  en¬ 
terprising  speculator  of  human  credulity  might  try 
his  good  luck  in  money  making  by  exhibiting  a 
horse  with  “  a  snake  in  the  eye.”  In  fact,  it  seems 
that  such  enterprise  has  recently  been  carried  out. 

Helminthologists  do  not  agree  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  worm.  If  its  natural  history  is  not  yet  well  de¬ 
termined,  its  presence,  however,  in  the  eyes  of 
animals  has  been  quite  often  observed,  and  nu¬ 
merous  records  of  similar  cases  may  be  found  in 
veterinary  literature.  It  is  more  common  in  some 
seasons  than  others,  and  is  often  met  with  in  cool 
weather,  and  after  a  long  period  of  abundant  rains, 
when  some  practitioners  have  had  as  many  as 
twenty  or  thirty  cases  in  a  year.  The  cause  of 
their  appearance  is  unknown.  At  times  one,  at 
others  two  of  these  worms  can  be  detected,  freely 
swimming.  Ordinarily  its  presence  gives  rise  to 
great  irritation,  the  eye  is  covered  with  tears,  and 
the  lids  partly  closed.  A  little  of  the  extract  of 
belladonna  placed  underneath  the  eyelid,  or  a  few 
drops  of  atropia  solution,  2  grains  to  the  ounce, 
will  have  the  effect  in  a  short  time  of  drawing  the 
curtain  produced  by  that  opacity,  and  afford  the 
observer  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  anterior 
chambers  and  their  contents.  The  presence  of  the 
worm  is  not  an  evidence  that  the  animal  will  lose 
its  sight.  To  remove  the  worm  puucture  the  cornea, 
thus  allowing  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor 
and  the  parasite.  The  operation  can  be  done  by  a 
small  lance-shaped  needle,  carefully  •  introduced 
through  the  cornea.  The  worm,  resembling  a  piece 
of  white  silk,  about  22  millimeters  in  length,  semi¬ 
transparent  and  somewhat  flattened.  The  motions 
resemble  those  of  the  common  leech. 

After  the  removal  of  the  worm,  all  the  treatment 
required  consists  in  keeping  the  animal  in  a  dark 
place,  and  bathing  the  eye  with  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  atropine. 


Application  of  Plant-food. 

BY  J.  W.  SANBORN,  PROFESSOR  OF  AGRICULTURE,  CO¬ 
LUMBIA,  MO. 

c  | 

In  a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  relative 
value  of  manure  plowed  under,  and  that  applied  on 
the  surface,  I  found  that,  without  exception,  the 
position  in  which  the  manure  was  placed  affected 
the  relative  proportion  of  seed  to  stem.  The  plots 
were  one-twentieth  acre  each  (8  square  rods.) 
Manure  plowed  under  on  plot  “45,”  1,000  pounds; 
spread  on  top  of  plat  “46,”  1,000  lbs.  Manure 
carefully  selected. 


1879  Plot  45 . 

Yield  corn 
per  acre. 

Yield  stover 
per  acre. 

71%  bush. 
84 

53 

55.9 

9,120  lbs. 
9,400  " 
6,200  “ 
5.700  “ 

u  “■  46 . . . 

1881— Plot  45 . .  . 

“  “  40 . 

With  chemicals,  when  a  heavy  amount  was  U6ed 
alone,  for  a  series  of  years,  upon  two  plots  >/t0 
acre  each,  the  first  plot  being  drilled  in,  the  other 
the  same  quantity  spread  broadcast,  a  somewhat 
similar  result  was  noted.  The  chemicals  in  the 
drilled  plots  were  nearer  the  roots  at  the  beginning 
of  plant  growth.  On  the  drilled  plot  the  yield  of 
corn  was  43  bushels,  and  3,900  lbs.  stover.  When 
spread  broadcast  the  yield  was  38.1  bushels  corn, 
and  3,800  lbs.  stover.  On  the  first  plot  there  were 
90.7  lbs.  stover  to  each  bushel  corn;  on  the  sec¬ 
ond,  99.7  lbs.  per  bushel.  In  1877  I  made  my  first 
experiments  with  the  oat  crop  on  surface  versus 
under-surface  application  of  manure.  The  oats 
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began  to  break  down  as  they  filled,  and  were  har¬ 
vested  early.  When  dried  in  the  field  the  oats  from 
the  section  (35  sq.  rods)  having  manure  on  the  sur¬ 
face  were  decidedly  more  bulky.  Should  these  re¬ 
sults  be  corroborated,  they  are  not  without  impor¬ 
tance.  In  the  meanwhile  they  indicate  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  curious  problems  in  farming  that  need  to 
be  investigated  carefully  and  thoroughly. 


Agitation  of  Air  in  Wells. 

One  great  objection  to  the  old  style  of  log 
pump  is  the  non-ventilation  of  the  well.  The  plat¬ 
form  is  made  as  tight  and  close-fitting  as  possible 
to  prevent  dirt,  vermin,  etc.,  from  getting  into  the 
water.  By  the  use  of  a  chain  pump  there  is  enough 
to  agitate  the  air  and  water  and  to  prevent  stag¬ 
nation  in  either.  By 
means  of  a  cheap, 
simple  contrivance, 
shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  all  wells  may  have 
an  abundant  supply  of 
fresh  air.  In  the  illus¬ 
tration,  h  is  the  wood¬ 
en  or  metal  tube  of  a 
common  lift  or  force 
pump ;  a ,  is  the  han¬ 
dle  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached,  three  or  four 
inches  from  where  it 
is  hinged  to  the  pump, 
a  small  wooden  or  me¬ 
tal  rod,  6.  If  this  rod 
is  of  wood  it  need  not 
be  over  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  if  a  metal  one 
three-eighths  of  an 
inch  will  answer.  It 
runs  from  the  handle 
downward  to  and  alongside  of  the  pump-tube, 
6hown  at  li,  passing  through  two  or  more  loosely 
fitting  staples,  and  extends  to  within  two  feet 
of  the  high  water  mark.  It  is  provided  at  the 
lower  end  with  an  arm,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
a  fan,  e,  which  should  be  of  some  light  material 
such  as  a  thin  board  or  piece  of  sheet  iron  or  tin, 
eight  or  nine  inches  square.  It  is  evident  that  the 
act  of  pumping  will  move  this  fan  up  and  down 
from  three  to  five  inches  at  each  stroke  of  the 
handle,  producing  a  movement  of  the  air  within 
the  well.  By  continuing  the  rod  downward  a  few 
feet  and  attaching  to  the  end  a  block  of  wood  two 
or  three  inches  square,  the  water  will  also  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  agitated  to  prevent  stagnation. 

This  is  a  cheap  and  simple  method,  and  equally 
applicable  to  deep  and  shallow  wells,  and  if  gen¬ 
erally  used  we  would  hear  less  complaint  about 
unpleasant  tasting  or  smelling  well  water.  L.  D.  S. 


Cleaning-  Farm  Seeds. 

Extra  clean  and  well-sorted  seeds  always  sell  at 
a  premium.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  seed 
growers  to  get  their  product  into  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  state  of  cleanness  before  sending  to  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  United  States 
lose  vast  amounts  by  the  enormous  quantities 
of  various  seeds  which  are  annually  sent  to 
Europe,  and  other  countries,  in  a  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  state.  Every  farmer  who  by  care  and  skill 
produces  a  superior  marketable  quality  of  seeds 
will  thus  secure  an  extra  profit  to  himself,  and  in¬ 
directly  to  his  own  country,  if  the  seeds  go  abroad, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  will  help  to  raise  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  American  seeds. 

How  are  we  to  attain  to  greater  perfection  in  the 
cleaning  and  sorting  of  seeds  ?  A  few  suggestions 
are  here  given,  founded  on  long  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  acted  upon  by 
1  many  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

In  judging  of  the  merits  of  a  fauning-mill,  or 
separator,  regard  must  be  had  for  the  definite  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  implement  is  to  be  used. 


Where  larger  quantities  of  such  6eeds  as  red 
clover  or  timothy  are  to  be  cleaned,  the  main  point 
is  an  extensive  sieve  surface  and  an  energetic, 
equalized  movement,  so  governed  as  to  spread  the 
seeds  evenly  over  the  sieve.  The  longer  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  seeds  move  over  the  sieve,  the  better  the 
work.  The  quick  movement  helps  keep  the  sieve 
clean,  which  is  very  essential.  The  kind  of  sieve, 
the  material,  the  size  of  mesh,  or  holes,  etc.,  must 
be  chosen  with  strict  regard  to  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  seeds,  and  the  weeds,  or  other  matters  to  be 
removed.  Not  unfreqnently,  in  spite  of  all  skill, 
cases  will  occur  in  which  no  mechanical  device 
can  remove  some  objectionable  admixture.  In 
such  cases  we  have  to  resort  to  the  old-fashioned 
Hand-Sieve. 

This  simple  implement,  when  skillfully  used,  does 
effective  work;  but  to  use  it  properly  is  quite  an  art. 
One  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  hand-sieve 
is,  that  the  eye  of  the  operator  can  follow  the 
movements  of  the  good  and  bad  seeds,  and  he  can 
graduate  the  motions  of  the  sieve  accordingly.  The 
proper  diameter  of  the  hand-screen,  or  swinging- 
sieve,  is  24  or  25  inches.  The  sieve  is  hung  in  this  way: 
Three  holes  are  made  near  the  upper  edge  of  the 
rim  at  equal  distances,  for  inserting  cords,  so  con¬ 
nected  above  that  two  of  them  are  about  151  or  16 
inches  long,  the  third  about  II  inch  longer.  The 
cords  are  tied  together,  and  continued  together  for 
5  or  6  inches,  ending  in  a  noose  or  eye,  for  inserting 
an  S-shaped  hook.  Another  hook  is  fixed  in  the 
ceiling,  bearing  a  rope,  or  cord,  with  a  ring  in  both 
ends.  The  length  of  this  cord  is  such  that  the 
suspended  sieve,  when  attached  to  it,  hangs  a 
little  lower  than  the  operator’s  elbows.  The  up¬ 
per  ring  must  move  easily  on  the  hook  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  or  beam,  and  a  little  lubricating  oil  may  be 
applied.  The  sieve  will  hang  in  slanting  position. 

The  operator  being  opposite  the  longest  cord, 
grasps  the  lower  edge  of  the  rim  with  both  hands, 
and  by  alternately  lifting  and  sinking  the  hands, 
gives  the  sieve  a  characteristic,  quick,  swinging  mo¬ 
tion  to  the  side  at  which  the  operator  stands  ;  only 
the  lower  joints  of  his  arms  move, while  from  elbow 
to  shoulder,  and  the  body  are  kept  at  rest.  This 
gives  the  contents  a  circulating  motion  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  opposite  to  the  swinging  of  the  sieve.  The  heav¬ 
ier  seeds,  or  particles,  are  thus  worked  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  thrown  out  against  the  circumference, 
while  the  lighter,  or  differently-shaped  seeds,  or 
matters,  are  forced  up  and  in  toward  the  center, 
where  a  practised  workman  can  make  them  gather 
into  a  narrow  space,  and  remove  them  with  an  or¬ 
dinary  skimmer.  When  the  seeds  are  clean  they 
are  emptied,  and  the  sieve  filled  anew,  and  sus¬ 
pended  again.  In  using  the  hand-sieve,  for  mod¬ 
erately  sized  lots,  or  such  seeds  as  can  not  be  satis¬ 
factorily  cleaned  by  machinery,  the  quality  of  the 
work  will,  of  course,  much  depend  upon  the 
dexterity  of  the  operator.  Any  intelligent  work¬ 
man  can  generally,  however,  do  well  after  a  little 
practice,  and  will  then  be  able  to  skim  about  200 
lbs.  of  white  clover  seed,  or  a  double  quantity  of 
red  clover  daily.  Not  only  for  cleaning,  but  also 
for  sorting,  or  separating  seeds,  will  the  hand- 
sieve,  thus  suspended,  do  good  service,  when  the 
quantities  are  not  too  large.  Red  clover  may  be 
thus  separated  from  alsike,  timothy,  etc. 

For  doing  this,  the  operator  takes  hold  of  the  rim 
of  the  sieve  at  the  upper  edge,  and  jerks,  shoves, 
and  shakes  to  and  fro  energetically.  On  a  sieve 
with  18  meshes  to  the  inch,  one  can  in  this  way, 
handle  about  1,000  lbs.  of  timothy,  or  a  similar 
seed,  in  ten  hours.  On  a  14-inch  sieve,  about  2,000 
lbs.  of  red  clover  seed  may  be  sorted  ;  on  a  16-inch 
mesh,  S00  or  1,000  lbs.  The  smaller  the  meshes  in 
the  sieve,  the  longer  the  time  required  for  seeds  to 
run  through.  The  preceding  facts  are  the  result  of  a 
long  experience  gained  in  a  large  seed  establish¬ 
ment,  excelling  in  extra  fine  seed  goods,  and  hav¬ 
ing  in  operation,  along  with  the  hand-sieves,  a 
great  number  of  the  latest  and  best  fanning-mills, 
separators,  etc.  The  intelligent  farmer  need 
hardly  be  reminded  that,  if  he  sows  weed  seeds,  he 
will  reap  accordingly,  and  if  he  sells  poorly-clean¬ 
ed  seeds,  he  will  have  to  let  them  go  at  a  large 
discount.  J.  P.  B.,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


Cotton  Seed  and  Fish  Guano. 

BT  DR.  A.  OEMLER,  Or  GEORGIA. 

Cotton  Seed. 

Chemical  analysis  of  cotton  seed  shows  it  to  be 
the  most  concentrated  and  nutritious  vegetable 
cattle-food  known;  and  experience  has  corrobora¬ 
ted  the  fact.  It  is  considered  injurious  to  swine. 
Cattle  eliminate  very  little  from  it  of  the  manu- 
rial  elements,  and  their  droppings,  after  the  use  of 
cotton  seed  as  a  food,  as  shown  by  Sir.  J.  B. 
Lawes,  form  a  manure  of  the  best  character.  Their 
albuminoids  are  not  so  ready  to  undergo  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  the  ammonia  is  not  so  quickly 
available,  as  those  of  animal  substances  ;  it  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  that  they  shall  have  been  fermented. 
If  the  truck-farmer  be  at  the  same  time  a  cotton 
planter,  or  be  located  where  he  can  conveniently 
procure  cotton  seed  cheaply,  he  needs  no  other 
strong  supplement  to  his  manure  pile.  Should  he 
desire  to  increase  its  efficacy  for  a  special  crop,  an 
addition  of  40  or  50  lbs.  of  a  good  potash  salt,  or 
400  or  500  lbs.  of  an  acid  phosphate  per  ton  of  the 
compost,  would  answer  the  purpose,  if  the  cotton 
seed  was  about  equal  in  weight  to  the  former.  It 
is  too  rich  to  feed  alone,  and  should  be  considera¬ 
bly  mixed  with  poorer  food,  as  straw,  shucks,  etc.; 
but  if  the  vegetable  grower  be  a  stock  owner,  he 
should  feed  as  much  of  cotton  seed,  or  cotton  seed 
meal,  as  possible,  and  save  the  droppings  of  the 
cattle.  The  best  preparation  of  cotton  seed  is  to 
compost  with  stable  manure  and  prevent  a  too 
rapid  process  of  fermentation.  No  country  is 
so  fortunate  as  the  South  for  possessing  in  ics  cot¬ 
ton  seed,  for  a  long  number  of  years  considered  a 
mere  waste  product,  the  best  cattle-food,  and  one 
of  the  best  fertilizers  in  the  world.  If  correctly 
appreciated,  only  the  oil,  which  has  no  manurial 
value,  would  be  exported.  While  the  stores  of  gu¬ 
ano  are  being  exhausted,  the  quantity  of  cotton 
6eed  grows  with  the  increasing  cotton  crops. 

Fish  Scrap— Fish  Guano. 

Moss  Bunkers,  or  Menhaden  ( Alosa  menhaden ) 
are  caught  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Maine  to 
Virginia  in  immense  numbers.  The  fish  are  boiled, 
and  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil  by  compression, 
the  more  or  less  dried  refuse,  consisting  of  the  flesh 
and  bones,  is  sold  under  the  above  names,  as  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich  fertilizer.  For  the  sandy  coast  lands 
I  have  for  years  given  it  the  preference  over  the  best 
Peruvian  guano  or  any  other  commercial  fertilizer. 
In  a  campost,  it  readily  undergoes  decomposition, 
changing  rapidly  into  those  compounds  assimilable 
by  plants.  Placed  alone  in  the  soil,  particularly  in 
a  dry  season,  it  does  not  become  sufficiently  de¬ 
composed,  to  make  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
bones  available.  This  article  is  so  soluble  in  sup¬ 
plying  artificial  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  man¬ 
ipulators  with  the  most  soluble  ingredients  of 
most  of  their  compounds,  and  is  by  them  so  well 
appreciated,  that  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
quantities  produced  by  the  fisheries,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  procure  it  of  late  years.  Along  the 
coast  of  Florida  large  quantities  of  fish  offal  may 
be  made  available. 


Fining  tlic  Soil  for  Seeds.— A  “Flanker.” 

— A  western  subscriber,  possessing  a  large  garden 
which  is  quite  free  from  stones,  uses  an  implement 
which  he  calls  “A  Planker.”  After  his  soil  is  har¬ 
rowed,  he  “  planks  ”  it,  and  finds  it  in  splendid 
condition,  rarely  requiring  even  the  use  of  a  rake. 
It  is  made  of  two  heavy  planks,  each  eight  feet 
long,  placed  side  by  side  ;  two  six-inch  boards  are 
laid  on  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  starting  at  the  outer 
corners  of  the  planks,  and  meeting  in  front  at  the 
center.  These  boards  are  nailed  firmly  to  the 
planks  to  serve  as  battens,  and  hold  them  together. 
At  the  point  where  the  boards  meet  they  are  firmly 
bolted  together,  and  a  hole  made  for  the  clevis. 
When  the  horse  is  in  motion,  the  front  edge 
of  planker  is  elevated  a  little,  so  that  it  glides 
upon  the  lumps,  and  aided  by  the  weight  of 
the  driver,  who  stands  on  the  back  edge,  com¬ 
pletely  crushes  them,  and  leaves  the  soil  in  an  ad¬ 
mirably  fine  condition.  On  many  soils  the  planker 
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would  evidently  be  of  great  service  in  preparing 
for  ruta-bagas,  carrots,  and  other  farm  root-crops. 
In  that  case,  the  parts  may  be  doubled  in  size,  and 
•two  horses  used.  One  point  about  these  home¬ 
made  implements  is,  they  should  be  made  ready 
beforehand.  The  farmer  may  be  convinced  that  it 
will  pay  in  the  end,  but  he  will  rarely  stop  half  a 
day  in  the  busy  season  to  make  a  planker,  or 
-other  affair.  Hence  we  call  such  matters  to  mind 
in  a  time  of  leisure,  that  they  may  be  provided. 


An  Easy  Milking  Stool. 

Mr.  “  A.W.  S.,”  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  writes  us: 
I  always  pity  people  when  I  see  them  perched  on  a 
milking  stool  with  one  leg.  They  appear  as  if 
they  were  trying  to  make  themselves  as  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  possible.  One 
can  rest  on  a  comforta¬ 
ble  milking  stool  after 
being  on  foot  all  day.  I 
send  you  an  illustration 
of  one  easily  and  quickly 
t  made.  Take  a  piece  of  plank  19  inches  long  and  saw 
it  as  marked  out  in  fig.  1.  A  piece  of  board  9  inches 
■square  is  nailed  on  top  (a)  for  the  seat.  A  light 
board  is  nailed  on  the  arm  (6)  wide  enough  for  the 
pail.  A  piece  of  scantling,  14  inches  long  and  4 
inches  wide,  fitted  in  a  notch  (c)  in  the  bottom  of 


Fig.  2. 

•(she  plank  keeps  the  stool  upright.  A  leg  in  the 
-arm,  and  a  strip  of  leather  nailed  on  the  left  hand 
-edge  of  the  seat  to  carry  it  by  completes  the  stool. 
The  leather  strip  is  much  better  than  an  oblong 
hole  in  the  seat,  as  the  hand  soils  the  seat  and 
jthe  pants. 


An  Independent  Aid  Association. 

Each  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist  is  a 
-member  of  a  great  Mutual  Aid  Association,  to 
•which  he  or  she  may  contribute  some  hint  or 
■suggestion  of  much  value  to  many  others.  There 
are  thousands  of  labor-saving  contrivances,  home¬ 
made  devices,  the  product  of  individual  skill,  that 
when  brought  to  notice  are  of  great  general 
service.  We,  therefore,  ask  our  many  readers  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  to  send  us  practical  items 
-on  “the  farm,  garden  and  household,”  for  your 
paper.  In  this  way  each  one  may  help  to  make 
(the  old  reliable  farm  and  home  journal  still  more 
valuable  to  the  great  family  of  readers.  Please 
give  a  pencil  sketch — a  rough  one  will  do,  when¬ 
ever  an  engraving  will  add  to  the  clearness  and 
force  of  the  article.  Pictures  bring  things  to  the 
eye  and  understanding  far  better  than  words  alone 
can  do.  Good  practical  hints,  suggestions,  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  etc.,  on  every  day  topics  of  the 
farm,  garden,  and  household,  are  desired,  and  no 
one  should  hesitate  sending  anything  of  value  not 
generally  known,  from  any  lack  of  language  or  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing.  The  editors  will  put  the 
matter  into  shape.  Short,  concise  and  pointed 
articles,  not  to  e)  -.e-1  600  words,  are  most  ac¬ 
ceptable.  It  is  o'u'  aim  to  treat  briefly  and  tersely 
a  large  number  of  agricultural  interests  in  each 
issue.  Contributions  will  be  paid  for  so  soon  as 
published. 


Are  Fertilizers  Patentable. — “0.  B.,”  East 
Hebron,  Me.,  writes  us:  “Can  a  man  obtain  a 
patent  upon  a  compost,  or  phosphate  compound. 
Could  more  than  the  trade  mark  be  patented,  or 
could  he  obtain  a  patent  that  would  debar  any  one 
else  from  making  a  compost  containing  the  same 
ingredients  ?  ” — Ans.  Such  a  compound  is  patenta- 
fble  if  new  and  useful.  It  would  fall  under  the  term, 
'“composition  of  matter,”  as  used  in  our  statute 


of  patents,  which  includes  medicines  and  composi¬ 
tions  used  in  the  ,rts,  etc.  The  patent  covers 
either  the  article  itself,  or  the  process  of  com¬ 
pounding  it,  or  both.  If  the  thing  produced,  and 
the  method  of  producing  it,  are  both  new,  the  pat¬ 
ent  will  cover  both  as  the  subjects  of  invention. 
Novelty,  utility,  and  originality  of  invention  are 
the  tests  to  apply.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
materials  of  which  the  compost  is  made  be  new, 
but  only  that  the  combination,  or  the  method  of 
making  it,  was  before  unknown.  The  trade-mark, 
label,  or  name  applied  to  the  article  cannot  be  pat¬ 
ented,  the  United  States  Statute  for  the  protection 
of  trade-marks  having  been  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  may  be  copyrighted  un¬ 
der  the  copyright  law,  which  would  afford  some 
protection.  H.  A.  H. 


The  Bread  Sponge. 

Brisk  house-keepers  like  to  get  their  bread  baked 
early  in  the  day.  To  accomplish  this  they  set  the 
sponge  over  night.  In  cold  weather  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  it  will  not  rise  properly  during  the  night, 
especially  if  dry  yeast  is  used.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  it  if  you  can  keep  the  sponge  warm  enough. 
A  pail  or  jar  is  more  easily  wrapped  up  than  a 
flouring  pan  of  any  kind.  I  use  a  five  quart  pail  in 
which  to  start  the  half-dozen  rather  small  loaves 
of  my  family  baking.  Some  suppose  that  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  have  the  water  too  warm 
with  which  the  flour  is  mixed,  lest  the  bread  be 
coarse  in  texture.  I  think  that  matter  depends 
entirely  upon  the  kneading,  and  that  the  warmth 
of  the  water  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  must, 
however,  be  careful  that  the  mixture  is  not  60  hot 
as  to  scald  the  yeast  when  this  is  added,  as  that 
makes  it  of  no  more  use  than  so  much  dry  meal. 
I  usually  pour  a  little  boiling  water  into  the  middle 
of  the  flour,  scalding  a  portion  of  it  purposely. 
This  makes  the  bread  more  moist  and  sweet  than 
it  would  be  if  mixed  only  with  simple  warm  water. 
I  continue  the  mixing  with  luke-warm  water,  add¬ 
ing  the  yeast  when  the  batter  is  of  such  tempera¬ 
ture  that  it  will  not  scald  the  yeast,  but  rather 
warm  to  my  finger.  Stir  in  the  yeast  thoroughly, 
that  the  whole  may  be  equally  leavened.  Now 
cover  the  pail  and  wrap  it  up  warm  (in  cool  weather,) 
and  leave  it  until  morning,  when  you  will  probably 
find  the  mass  light  enough  to  knead. 

If  for  any  reason  the  sponge  does  not  keep  warm 
enough,  and  has  not  risen  during  the  night,  it  must 
be  brought  immediately  to  the  proper  temperature. 
The  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  have  a  kettle 
of  very  hot  water,  and  set  the  pail  into  it.  Let  the 
kettle  stand  where  it  will  keep  hot  while  you  stir 
the  sponge  rapidly,  until  it  is  all  brought  to  the 
proper  heat.  Then  set  it  in  a  warm  place,  and  it 
will  rise  as  though  it  had  just  been  started.  The 
sponge  is  more  sure  to  rise  well  in  the  night,  if 
soft  yeast  is  used,  and  this  you  can  make  each  time 
from  your  cake  of  dry  yeast.  About  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  put  a  cake  of  yeast  at  soak  in  a  pint 
of  warm  water.  In  tenor  fifteen  minutes  stir  in 
flour  enough  to  make  a  batter,  and  let  this  rise  in  a 
warm  place  until  near  bed-time,  when  you  wish  to 
set  the  sponge.  Then  stir  it  into  the  batter.  The 
sponge  will  rise  in  less  time  when  so  treated.  F.E.R. 


A  Gold  Vein  on  Most  Farms. 

Very  many  communities  know  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  rumor,  even,  that  somebody  in 
the  vicinity  has  found  indications  of  the  presence 
of  gold  in  the  soil.  Untold  millions  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  searching  for  the  precious  metal  in  lo¬ 
calities  where  a  bit  of  useless  iron  pyrites  (sulphide 
of  iron)  has  been  mistaken  for  gold,  which'  it  re¬ 
sembles  in  color.  Our  observation  indicates  that 
there  is,  on  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  farms  of  this 
country,  an  overlooked  golden  vein,  of  much  great¬ 
er  value  than  any  yellow  metal  likely  to  be  found 
outside  of  a  few  special  geological  formations. 

The  following  experiment,  tried  on  any  farm  or 
garden,  will  explain  what  we  are  aiming  at.  Take 
a  quart  of  fair  quality  yard  manure,  and  pour  upon 
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Fig.  1. 


it  a  pint  of  water.  After  standing  a  week  or  two, 
drain  off  half  a  pint  of  the  liquid.  Now  prepare 
two  corn  hills,  a  few  feet  apart,  on  any  ground, 
even  rich  prairie  soil.  For  one  hill,  make  a  hole 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  aud  pour  into  it  the  half¬ 
pint  of  liquid,  adding  a  trifle  of  fine  earth,  and 
plant  the  corn.  Plant  the  second  hill  without  this 
preparation.  The  result  will  be,  almost  always, 
that  in  the  first  hill  the  rootlets,  and  subsequent 
roots,  will  grow  down  where  the  liquid  has  soaked, 
much  more  quickly,  grow  stronger,  spread  wider, 
and  send  out  far  more  numerous  feeding  fibres  than 
will  be  found  in  the  second  hill.  The  young  com 
plants  (and  the  same  with  other  plants)  will,  like 
well  fed  young  animals,  develop  much  earlier  and 
take  far  better  advantage  of  the  growing  season. 
In  short,  whatever  the  soil,  this  hill  will,  on  the 
average,  ripen  earlier,  produce  more  stalks,  and 
twenty  to  fifty  per  cent— often  a  hundred  per  cent 
— more  sound  kernels  than  the  other  hill. — And,  by 
the  way,  there  is  in  the  quart  of  fertilizer  enough 
material  left  for  a  similar  effect  upou  three  or  four 
other  corn  hills. 

Now,  visit  the  farm-yards*  of  the  country  gener¬ 
ally,  and  in  niue-tenths  of  them  there  will  be  found, 
on  one  side  or  another,  quarts,  gallons,  barrelfuls 
of  this  golden  liquid  leaching  away  and  wasting — 
often  scores  and  hundreds  of  barrels  of  it  during  a 
year.  Yet,  at  trifling  cost,  perhaps  only  an  earth 
bank  on  the  lower  side  of  the  yard,  all  this  wastage 
may  be  saved  and  turned  to  account.  The  streams, 
rich  in  stimulating  plant  food,  now  lost  from  the 
yards  of  the  four  and  one-third  million  farms  of 
our  country,  may,  with  very  little  care  and  trouble, 
be  retained  in  the  rotting  organic  matter,  and 
transferred  to  corn  hills  and  to  the  roots  of 
other  crops.  Real  gold  will  be  found  in  the  in¬ 
creased  crops,  and  be  obtained  at  far  less  cost  and 
labor  than  is  expended  by  the  great  mass  of  gold 
miners.  Proper  attention  to  so  simple  a  matter  on 
the  farms  of  the  country,  taken  together,  would 
add  more  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
every  year  than  is  now  dug  out  of  all  the  gold 
mines  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  During 
this  leisure  month  let  every  one  look  over  his  own 
premises,  and  see  what  he  is  wasting  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  where  he  can  save  and  profit.  Another 
chapter  (p.  19)  discusses  the  philosophy  of  manur¬ 
ing  which  will  be  a  seasonable  study  now. 


A  Brush  Fork. 


Mr.  J.  Stewart  sends  a  sketch  of  a  fork,  which 
he  has  used  for  handling  grape  cuttings.  As  it 


may  be  of  service  for  other  like  work,  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  it  is  here  given.  The  fork  is  made  by  fit¬ 
ting  a  board,  two  feet  long  and  six  inches  wide, 
upon  the  handle.  This  prevents  the  cuttings 
from  sliding  down  the  fork  handle,  as  they  would 
otherwise  do  when  the  fork  is  raised  upon  the 
shoulder. 


Wire- Worms.  —  The  term  “wire-worm”  is 
applied  to  the  larvae  of  several  species  of  insects. 
Some  of  these  live  upon  decaying  wood  and  are  not 
injurious.  These  larvae  are  all  long,  in  proportion 
to  their  breadth,  and  this  has  suggested  the  com¬ 
mon  name.  The  crops  which  are  most  injured  by 
the  Wire-worms  are  potato,  corn,  cereal  grains, 
and  grasses.  In  England,  where  these  “worms” 
are  abundant,  potatoes  on  ends  of  sticks  are  buried 
here  aud  there,  to  serve  as  traps,  and  are  taken  up 
at  intervals,  when  the  “worms”  are  removed. 
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"Winter  Birds. 

Here  we  have  a  picture  which  may  he  s^.n  this 
month  upon  many  a  farm.  The  owner  plows  his 
way  through  the  snow — in  the  early  'lawn  of  a 
winter’s  day — to  procure  fodder  for  the  poor  dumb 
beasts,  anxiously  awaiting  their  morning  meal. 
The  sky  is  dull  and  leaden  overhead.  The  fields  are 


morning,  of  fastening  on  a  high  pole,  a  sheaf  of 
wheat  for  the  birds.  It  is  called  the  “  Christmas 
Sheaf,”  and  is  quickly  surrounded  by  a  fluttering 
bevy  of  feathered  creatures,  eagerly  enjoying  their 
unaccustomed  feast.  It  is  a  charming  custom 
that  might  well  be  adopted  in  this  country. 

The  little  winter  visitors  are  more  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  thau  in  summer,  when  the  trees  are  full  of 
happy  songsters.  But  these  seem  so  courage¬ 
ous  to  brave  the  Frost  King  and  his  icy 
train,  and  look  so  bright  and  cheerful  hop¬ 
ping  about  the  lawn,  or  perched  in  the  limbs 
of  the  leafless  trees,  that  .we  can  but  admire 
and  encourage  them  about  our  homes. 

The  snow-birds — so  cleverly  illustrated — 
are  the  most  common  of  our  winter  birds. 
They  are  merry  little  fellows,  seeming  to 
delight  in  the  feathery  suow-flakes,  and  ap¬ 
pear  much  more  good-natured  than  the 
sparrows,  who  also  remain  during  the  cold 
months,  and  fight  over  every  morsel  of 
food  like  a  party  of  quarrelsome  children. 
It  is  supposed  when  the  snow-birds — or  any 
others  migrate  north  in  autumn  in  great 


draws  to  some  lonely  spot,  and  picks  up  worms, 
ants,  and  insects,  but  in  winter  he  comes  sociably 
to  the  window  or  door  with  touching  confidence. 
It  is  a  confidence  that  should  never  be  betrayed. 
It  is  a  grievous  shame  to  kill  those  loving,  trusting: 
little  birds,  “just  for  sport,”  for  they  do  us  many 
a  good  turn  by  destroying  the  insects  that  infest 
the  trees,  and  injure  the  fruit.  We  therefore - 
plead  for  the  feathered  tribe,  and  beg  that  both 
winter  and  summer  birds  may  have  their  place  on 
the  farm  undisturbed,  and  receive  their  share  from 
the  farmer’s  hospitable  board  during  all  seasons. 


Full  Rations  for  Poultry  in  Winter. 

Much  of  the  profit  of  the  poultry  yard  is  lost  for 
want  of  full  rations  for  the  birds  during  the  winter- 
season.  The  very  time  when  they  would  make  the- 
most  economical  use  of  food,  is  generally  the  time 
when  they  are  left  to  shirk  for  their  living,  or  only 
fed  once  a  day  on  short  allowance.  Half- fed  fowls 
are  always  hungry,  and  the  farmer  grudges  the- 
corn,  meal,  and  boiled  potatoes  that  are  fed  out  to 
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one  wide  expanse  of  unbroken  white,  while  the 
chill  frosty  wind  bites  his  ruddy  cheeks  until  they 
glow  with  a  rosy  hue,  and  benumbs  his  fingers, 
making  them  blue  and  pinched.  But  no  matter  ! 
whatever  the  weather  maybe,  the  horses  and  cattle 
must  be  cared  for,  and  patiently  the  steadfast 
farmer  plods  on.  Sometimes  a  faithful  watch-dog 
accompanies  him  upon  his  morning  rounds,  and  he 
generally  has  the  company  of  the  birds — those 
hardy  little  creatures  that,  at  this  season,  em¬ 
boldened  by  hunger,  flock  around  the  door-step, 
begging  for  a  few  crumbs  from  the  table.  They 
are  often  very  glad  to  pick  up  the  hay-seed  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  stack  and  beneath  the  sheds.  The 
Germans  have  a  pretty  custom  on  Christmas 


numbers,  that  a  severe  winter  is  foretold.  During 
one  exceptionably  cold  season,  a  friend  of  ours  liv¬ 
ing  on  a  farm  in  Illinois,  was  surprised  one  morn¬ 
ing  to  perceive  a  quail — the  most  timid  of  birds — 
close  by  the  door-step.  Crumbs  were  thrown  out, 
of  which  it  partook  greedily,  and  then  disappear¬ 
ed.  But  the  next  morning  it  came  again,  bringing 
another  quail  with  it,  and,  as  they  were  allowed  to 
feed  undisturbed,  they  returned  day  after  day, 
bringing  more  birds  with  them,  until  quite  a  covey 
came  daily  for  their  breakfast. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  our  winter  birds, 
is  the  brisk  little  robin  red-breast,  with  his  bright 
eyes,  jaunty  air,  and  sweet  melodious  note.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  when  food  is  plentiful,  he  with¬ 


them.  Their  ravenous  appetite  is  one  of  the  best 
indications  of  thrift,  and  the  poultryman  should 
make  the  most  of  it  by  giving  full  rations.  The 
Asiatics,  which  grow  to  great  size,  especially  should 
have  abundant  supplies,  and  regular  feeding,  to 
make  them  pay  best,  whether  we  are  looking  for 
eggs  or  flesh.  During  the  winter  season,  fowls  can 
find  but  little  forage  .in  the  garden  or  fields,  and 
the  eggs  will  not  be  laid  -without  plenty  of  grain, 
vegetables,  and  some  animal  food  are  given  them. 
Fresh  eggs  bring  their  best  prices  in  winter,  and 
pullets  of  the  spring  hatch,  when  properly 
housed  and  fed,  will  lay  all  through  the  cold 
season,  and  give  the  best  returns  for  the  food 
consumed,  Take  good  care  of  the  fowls  now,. 
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Corn  Higher  Than  Wheat  ? 

On  several  of  the  last  days  of  November,  no  corn 
could  be  bought  in  the  New  York  markets  for  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  under  SI. 08  to  $1.10  per  bushel, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  were  paid  for 
at  this  rate,  on  Nov.  29th,  while  wheat  was  plenti¬ 
ful  at  $1,074  @  $1,084  per  bushel.  On  the  same 
days  corn  was  selling  at  Chicago  for  prompt  deliv¬ 
ery  at  67c.  per  bushel,  equivalent  to  814c.  in  New 
York,  allowing  14c.  per  bushel  for  the  regular  rail¬ 
way  freight,  and  4  c.  for  insurance,  etc.,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  American  Ac/ricult?irist  for  November 
last.  On  the  same  days,  corn  was  sold  for  delivery 
during  January,  at  Chicago,  for  59c.  per  bushel, 
and  in  New  York  for  63  @  64c.  Farmers  having 
corn  to  spare,  and  being  near  enough  to  New 
York  to  rush  it  in  before  Nov.  30th,  may  in  a  few 
cases  have  been  benefited.  The  explanation  of  this 
high  price  of  corn  is  simple.  In  October,  and  up 
to  Nov.  20th,  speculators  believing  corn  would  be 
lower,  or  that  they  could  knock  prices  lower,  sold 
to  other  parties  “  November  corn,”  that  is,  corn  to 
he  called  for  at  any  time  during  that  month,  at 
81c.  @  82c.  per  bushel,  expecting  to  buy  it  at  less 
rates.  Many  such  sales  were  made,  usually  in  ca¬ 
nal  boat  load  lots— 8,000  bushels  being  the  under¬ 
stood  “  boat  load.”  The  purchasers  of  these  con¬ 
tracts  quickly  and  secretly  bought  all  the  corn  in 
the  city,  and  all  on  the  way  that  could  arrive  before 
Nov.  30th,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  too  late  for  more 
to  be  brought  here  from  western  cities,  they 
jumped  the  price  up  to  $1.10  per  bushel,  refusing 
to  sell  for  less,  and  made  actual  sales  at  this  rate. 
The  dealers  of  options  being  unable  to  buy  corn, 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  buyers  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  contract  rates  and  the  actual  quota¬ 
tions.  Thus,  those  who  sold  at  815/eC.,  paid  a  cash 
difference  of  283/ec.  per  bushel,  or  $2,270  on  each 
boat  load.  But  we  have  no  sympathy  for  them. 
They  “  bid  ”  on  the  price  and  got  caught.  All  such 
transactions  disturb  legitimate  trade,  interrupt  de¬ 
sirable  exports,  and  are  injurious  to  producers,  and 
to  the  general  business  of  the  country. 


The  Construction  of  Stalls. 

BY  PROP.  D.  D.  SLADE,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

It  is  rare,  even  in  these  days  of  progress,  to  see 
a  well-arranged  stall  in  a  farmer’s  barn.  No 
horse  stall  should  be  less  than  six  feet  in  width, 
nor  of  a  length  less  than  nine  feet.  This  affords 
room  for  the  animal  to  lie  down  and  rise  com¬ 
fortably  without  bruising  hips  and  limbs,  and 
also  for  the  attendant  to  pass  in  and  out.  The  par¬ 
tition  between  stalls  should  be  of  sufficient  higlit 
to  prevent  playing,  biting,  and  kicking.  Racks  of 
iron  are  neat  and  serviceable.  The  horse  eats  his 
food  from  the  ground,  and  because  many  first  pull 
out  a  greater  portion  of  the  hay  from  the  rack,  we 
shall  dispense  with  the  rack  as  commonly  used, 
and  substitute  a  single  manger  which  serves  for 
both  hay  and  grain. 

Whatever  may  be  the  foundation  of  the  stall, 
whether  of  brick,  stone,  cement,  clay,  or  wood,  it 
should  have  inclination  enough  to  carry  off  all 
fluid.  Over  this  place  a  flooring  composed  of 
strips  of  plank,  four  inches  in  width  by  two 
inches  in  thickness,  with  an  inch  intervening  be¬ 
tween  each  strip.  This  needs  not  extend  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  stall,  the  upper  portion 
being  compact.  The  essential  point  is  that  the 
horse  shall  stand  with  an  equal  weight  upon  all  the 
extremities.  This  custom  of  confining  a  horse  to 
a  sloping  stall,  in  one  position  sometimes  for  days, 
is  a  cruel  one,  and  very  detrimental  to  the  limbs 
and  feet,  as  it  brings  about,  sooner  or  later,  serious 
affections  in  these  parts.  A  loose  box  is  far  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  stall,  wherever  practicable.  Every 
stable  or  bam  should  be  provided  with  one  at  least, 
in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  By  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  floor  as  just  described,  the  bedding  is 
kept  dry  and  the  animal  clean  and  comfortable. 
Litter  should  be  always  kept  beneath  the  animal;  it 
gives  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  place  and  invites  to 


repose  of  body  and  limbs  by  day  and  night.  Stalls 
for  both  horses  and  cattle  should  be  of  sufficient 
height,  as  also  all  door  and  passage  ways  about  a 
barn.  Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  to  build  in 
such  a  way,  that  no  horse,  and  not  even  a  man  of 
respectable  height,  could  enter  a  doorway  without 
danger  of  knocking  his  skull,  and  inflicting  serious 
injury.  There  are  stalls  in  country  barus  so  low 
that  a  horse  cannot  throw  up  his  head  without  re¬ 
ceiving  a  blow  against  the  beams  above.  Animals 
undoubtedly  acquire  the  trick  of  pulling  back,  or 
of  making  a  sudden  spring  when  passing  a  door¬ 
way,  from  having  been  obliged  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  some  narrow,  low,  ill-contrived  passage  way. 
The  man  who  should  now  be  guilty  of  building  in 
this  way  would  deserve  to  have  his  own  brains 
knocked,  every  time  he  passes  in  and  out,  as  a 
gentle  reminder  of  his  folly.  All  barn-doors  should 
be  high,  wide,  and  when  practicable,  always  slide. 

The  common  mode  of  securing  cattle  in  the 
barn,  especially  milch  cows,  by  placing  their  necks 
between  stanchions,  is  not  to  be  advocated,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  are  confined  in  this  way  for  many 
hours  at  a  time  without  relief,  as  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  winter  season.  A  simple  chain  about 
the  neck  with  a  ring  upon  an  upright  post  affords 
perfect  security,  while  it  gives  the  animal  fieedom 
of  movement  to  head  and  limbs— and  conduces  to 
its  comfort  in  various  other  ways. — Animals  should 
uot  be  overcrowded,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in 
large  dairy  establishments,  a  fact,  which  will  make 
itself  evident  sooner  or  later  in  the  sanitary  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  milk,  if  in  no  other  manner.  We  cannot 
deny  the  fact,  if  we  would,  that  everything,  how¬ 
ever  trifling,  that  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  our 
domestic  animals  is  a  gain  to  the  owner  of  them 
pecuniarily,  and  what  touches  a  man’s  pocket  is 
generally  considered  to  be  worth  looking  after, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 


Field  Experiments  are  Difficult- 

BY  PROP.  G.  C.  CALDWELL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Dr.  Voelcker  says:  “The  field  experimenter 
must  he  a  man  who  does  not  hesitate,  if  necessary, 
to  throw  the  results  of  three  or  four  years’  labor 
into  the  waste  basket.”  It  is  easy  to  get  a  decided 
result  with  a  single  experiment.  Ask  a  crop 
whether  it  likes  a  certain  kind  of  manure  or  treat¬ 
ment,  and  the  crop  seldom  fails  to  do  either  better 
or  worse  than  on  an  adjoining  plot  without  the 
manure  or  other  special  treatment.  But  what  man 
was  ever  satisfied,  especially  when  a  matter  affect¬ 
ing  his  own  pocket,  with  a  single  addition  of  a  long 
column  of  figures,  unless  his  result  was  proved  by 
getting  it  a  second  time,  or  with  counting  a  roll  of 
bills  but  once.  Much  less  should  he  be  satisfied 
with  a  single  result  of  a  field  experiment.  If  he 
puts  that  result  into  practice  on  a  large  scale,  the 
chances  are  more  than  even  that  he  will  come  to 
wish  he  had  not. 

Dr.  Sturtevant  has  recently  given  us  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  matter  :  To  20  plots  of  corn  of 
a  twentieth  of  an  acre  each,  variously  manured,  he 
gave  ordinary  cultivation,  and  20  others  manured 
in  a  corresponding  manner  were  left  entirely 
without  cultivation,  thus  putting  the  question 
twenty  times  whether  Indian  corn  likes  cultiva¬ 
tion.  If  the  whole  number  of  plots  be  divided 
into  two  sets,  with  10  adjoining  cultivated  plots 
and  10  adjoining  uncultivated  plots  to  each  set, 
one  of  these  sets  will  be  found  by  the  results  to 
give  the  surprising  reply  that  cultivation  is  not 
good  for  the  crop.  The  average  yield  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  plots  was  a  trifle  less  per  acre  thaD  that  of 
the  uncultivated  plots,  hut  the  other  set  of  plots 
gave  the  opposite  answer,  the  average  yield  of  the 
cultivated  plots  being  54.5  bushels  per  acre,  against 
44  Dushels  on  the  uncultivated  plots.  Looking  at 
the  results  in  another  way,  of  the  whole  number 
of  pairs  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  plots,  10 
voted  more  or  less  plainly  in  favor  of  cultivation, 
and  9  as  plainly  against  it;  one  pair  giving  the 
same  yield  with  and  without  cultivation,  was  non¬ 
committal. 


Such  a  sum  total  of  results  means  little  one  way 
or  the  other :  but  with  the  single  exception  just 
noticed,  every  pair  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
plots,  when  considered  by  itself,  gave  a  very  de¬ 
cided  answer  of  some  kind  ;  therefore  the  chances 
were  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  that  a  single  experi¬ 
ment  would  have  left  the  experimenter  in  no  un¬ 
certainty,  as  to  whether  it  is  profitable  to  cultivate- 
this  crop ;  but  his  knowledge  thus  gained  is  of 
little  value.  If  such  undecisive  and  even  contra¬ 
dictory  answers  be  obtained  to  the  same  question., 
put  twenty  times  in  the  same  season  and  on  the- 
same  little  plot  of  land,  what  must  be  expected, 
when  the  question  is  repeated  in  different  seasons,, 
on  different  soils,  and  under  exposure  to  different 
weather?  Some  will  say  that  the  plots  were  too 
small ;  but  all  who  have  given  the  matter  of  field 
experimentation  a  careful  trial,  have  found,  that 
agreeing  results  are  not  so  easily  obtained  with 
quarter  or  half-acre  plots  as  with  tenths  or  twen¬ 
tieths  of  an  acre.  Adolph  Mayer,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  German  agricultural  investigators  of 
the  day,  on  small  plots  about  four  yards  square,, 
gets  results  that  agree  within  five  per  cent  of  each 
other,  and  is  not,  like  another  investigator  in  the 
same  field,  discouraged  because  his  results  will  not- 
agree  within  one  per  cent.  He  thoroughly  mixes 
the  soil,  down  to  the  depth  ordinarily  reached  by 
the  roots  of  the  crop  experimented  with,  uses  seed. 
carefully  selected  with  reference  to  uniformity, 
and  plants  and  cultivates  all  plots  to  be  compared 
with  each  other,  on  the  same  days.  In  estimating 
the  crop  he  counts  the  whole  number  of  plants  on 
the  plot,  rejects  all  that  stand  within  18  inches  of 
the  border  of  the  plot,  as  having  possibly  had  more- 
than  their  share  of  light,  or  of  food  from  adjoining; 
plots,  and  rejects  all  the  remaining  plants  that  are 
not  quite  healthy  and  normal  in  their  growth. 
From  the  crop  yielded  by  the  remainder,  he  esti¬ 
mates  the  crop  for  the  plot  included  within  the- 
boundary  line  18  inches  from  the  border,  and  thence- 
per  acre,  with  due  allowance  for  the  probability 
that  there  would  be  on  the  larger  area  the  same- 
proportion  of  sickly  or  abnormal  plants,  or  of  va¬ 
cant  places  where  the  seed  did  riot  germinate,  or 
where  the  plants  were  injured  or  destroyed  by  en¬ 
emies  of  the  crop.  Suggestions  such  as  these  from 
investigators  trained  in  the  art  of  experimenting,, 
may  help  much  toward  putting  the  important  mat¬ 
ter  of  field  experimentation  in  agriculture  on  a 
more  satisfactory  basis. 


The  World’s  Wheat  Crop. 


The  interesting  table  herewith  presents  together- 
the  average  yield  in  recent  years  of  the  world’s 
great  cereal  crop.  The  figures,  which  we  have  col¬ 
lated  from  foreign  sources,  will  be  worth  preserving- 
for  reference.  The  average  wheat  crop  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  countries  where  it  is  grown  amounts  to  over 
one  and  a  half  billion  (1,737,664,000)  bushels— about 
l‘/4  bushel  each  for  the  entire  humau  race.  The 
yearly  consumption  of  wheat  by  a  population  mak¬ 
ing  this  the  “staff  of  life,”  generally  averages, 
from  4  to  4‘/2  bushels  each,  excluding  children, 
under  three  years  of  age. 


Countries. 

Average 
Crop.— Bush. 

Estimate  for- 
1882. — Bush. 

United  States . 

.  48( ',206,000 

499.408,000- 

France . 

.  282,632,000 

317,488.000- 

Russia . 

.  219,520.000 

205.800.000 

Germany . 

.  120,736,000 

112,501.000 

Spain . 

.  115,248.(00 

82,320.000" 

Italy . 

.  107,016,000 

120,736  000 

Great  Britain . 

.  101.52S.000 

90.552.000 

Austro-Hungary . 

.  101,528.000 

131.712,000 

Turkey  in  Europe . 

.  41,160,0(10 

.  24,696,000 

35.672,000 

Algeria . 

Belgium . 

21,952,000- 

.  22,512.000 

24.696,000 

Australia . 

16.464.H00 

13.720.000 

Egypt . 

.  16.464.000 

13,720.000 

Canada . 

.  13,720,000 

16,464,000 

Portugal . 

8,232.000 

5,4S8,000 

Holland . 

5,080.000 

4,664.000 

Greece . 

4,770,000 

4.776,000 

Servia . 

4,112,000 

4,112,000 

Denmark . 

2,744.000 

2,192.000 

Switzerland . 

2,328,000 

2.192.000 

Sweden . 

2,328.000 

2,192,000 

Norway . 

192,000 

192,000 

Chili,  East  India,  etc.. 

.  55,424,000 

49,936,000 

1,748,746,000 

1,762,488,000- 
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Curing  Beef,  Etc.,  Expeditiously. 

To  cure  fresh  beef,  hams,  or  shoulders,  in  a  short 
time,  put  one  or  two  pounds  of  good  salt  in  a  kettle 
or  spider,  and  heat  it  over  the  stove  until  all  the 
moisture  is  expelled  and  the  salt  is  so  hot  that  it 
will  hiss  when  a  drop  of  water  is  dropped  in.  It 
will  take  about  two  pounds  of  salt  to  100  pounds 
of  meat.  Just  before  removing  from  the  fire, 
where  it  must  be  constantly  stirred,  add  one  ounce 
of  pulverized  saltpetre  to  each  pound  of  salt,  or  in 
that  proportion.  Have  the  meat  ready  ;  if  hams, 
lay  them  on  the  skin-side,  and  over  all  parts  where 
the  flesh  is  exposed  rub  thickly  with  brown  sugar ; 
then  with  a  large  iron  spoon  apply  the  hot  salt, 
which  will  penetrate  the  meat  and  take  the  sugar 
with  it.  Cover  well  with  this  salt,  and  lay  in  a 
box  on  a  shelf  in  the  same  position  for  two  days, 
when  the  hams  can  be  smoked- if  desired,  and  they 
will  have  all  the  flavor  of  sugar-cured  hams. 
Treat  beef  in  the  same  way,  one  side  at  a  time,  and 
.after  two  or  three  days  hang  up  to  dry.  I  have 
prepared  the  finest  dried  beef  I  ever  saw  in  this 
way. 

To  cure  or  keep  fresh  b»ef,  mutton,  or  fish,  in 
warm  weather  without  salt :  dissolve  borax  in 
water  at  the  rate  of  of  a  pound  of  borax  to  one 
gallon  of  water.  Cool  the  meat, .and  then  cover 
with  this  liquid  in  a  clean  jar  or  barrel.  It  can  be 
kept  for  weeks  in  this  way.  Salt  can  be  added  to 
season,  if  desired.  X.  Y. 

Plymouth,  Iowa. 


Selecting  Cows  for  the  Farm. 

A  dairy-man  in  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  us 
that  large  numbers  of  cows  of  all  the  butter  mak¬ 
ing  breeds  are  coming  into  that  county.  In  select¬ 
ing  cows  for  his  own  herd  he  has  regard  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  land  upon  which  they  are  to  feed.  He 
aims  to  find  those  that  will  do  the  best  on  a  rough 
farm,  where  the  best  pastures  are  on  the  hill-sides, 
so  steep,  that  heavy  cows  like  the  Shorthorns,  and 
Holsteins  find  it  difficult  to  graze  at  all.  On  these 
pastures,  our  correspondent  finds  that  Ayrshires, 
and  Devons,  being  lighter  and  more  active,  are  the 
best  breeds.  Admitting  the  excellence  of  the  Jer¬ 
seys  as  butter  producers,  and  the  large  quantity  of 
milk  yielded  by  the  Dutch  (or  Holsteins)  he  looks 
with  great  favor  upon  the  Devons  as  a  breed  for 
the’  dairy,  especially  in  localities  where  hardiness, 
activity,  and  easy  keeping  are  required.  The 
trouble  with  the  Devons  is,  that  good  dairy  cows 
among  them  are  the  exception.  In  improving  the 
breed  as  beef  animals,  their  milking  qualities  have 
been  neglected.  We  have  no  doubt  if  they  were 
bred  with  an  eye  to  milk  production,  these  beauti¬ 
ful  cows  would  take  high  rank  with  the  valuable 
dairy  breeds. 

Fish  Food  for  Farmers. 

BY  WM.  C.  HARRIS,  EDITOR  OP  “TUB  AMERICAN  ANGLER.” 

The  introduction  of  German  carp  into  the  United 
States,  a  fish  that  will  thrive  and  grow  fat  and 
savory  on  decaying  vegetation,  is  a  progressive 
step  toward  utilizing  the  millions  of  small  water- 
tracts  that  disfigure  the  farms  of  the  country.  It 
is  a  rare  exception  when  an  hundred-acre  farm  has 
not  a  pond,  or  a  pool,  where  fish-culture  can  be 
made  to  flourish,  if  not  with  the  beauty,  with  more 
than  the  value  of  the  harvest  acre. 

Fresh  fish  for  breakfast  is  a  great  rarity  upon  a 
farmer’s  table.  This  is  the  more  strange  when  we 
consider  that  many  of  our  most  fertile  farms,  es¬ 
pecially  those  east  of  the  Allegheny  Belt,  lie  along 
the  great  water  courses,  or  are  furrowed  by  streams 
that  will  yield  a  bountiful  supply  of  coarse,  but 
good  fish  food. 

Fish-culture,  by  its  rapid,  economic  progress 
during  the  last  decade,  has  placed  at  the  will  of 
the  farmer,  a  means  of  providing  for  his  daily 
needs,  which  ranks  in  importance  with  the  raising 
of  ordinary  farm  products  for  home  consumption. 
Why  the  farmer  has  not  found  this  out  long  ago, 


it  is  easy  to  explain.  The  pursuit  of  fish-culture 
has  been,  almost  exclusively,  confined  to  those  who 
may  be  classed,  without  offense,  as  professional 
fish-culturists.  These  gentlemen  have  made  fish- 
culture  an  art,  from  a  knowledge  of  which,  the 
farmer,  with  his  acres  of  water  area,  all  ready  for 
the  seed,  has  been  debarred.  Yet  all  these  years, 
fish-raising,  for  domestic  use,  has  remained  one  of 
the  simplest  problems  that  ever  a  farmer  was  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  solve. 

Given  a  pond,  a  few  fish,  a  shovel,  a  few  hours 
labor,  with  twelve  months  of  patient  waiting,  and 
you  have  your  crop,  which,  with  care,  will  become 
an  annual  one,  without  the  use  of  plow,  harrow, 
or  seed  bag.  Take  the  carp  as  an  illustration.  If 
you  have  a  natural  pond,  covering  at  least  half  an 
acre,  with  an  outlet  and  inlet,  its  greatest  depth  at 
least  eight  feet,  with  a  shelving  margin,  you  have 
your  fish  farm.  Send  to  the  Fish  Commission  of 
your  State  for  a  supply  of  carp,  which  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  you  free  of  cost,  except  that  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  Place  them  in  your  pond,  feeding,  if  need¬ 
ed,  with  the  scraps  from  the  kitchen,  or  better  still, 
with  the  curd  of  sour  milk.  In  twelve  months 
there  will  be  a  crop  ready  for  table  use. 

Fish,  like  cereals,  must  have  protection.  Before 
planting  the  carp,  see  that  the  pond  is  cleared  of 
all  other  kinds  of  fish,  and  of  frogs,  both  of  which 
will  soon  eat  up  the  young  fish,  as  well  as  the 
spawn  of  the  larger  ones.  The  young  fish  have 
other  enemies,  such  as  the  kingfisher,  the  blue 
heron,  ducks,  water  rats,  etc.,  against  which  they 
will  need  protection. 

Put  no  other  fish  in  the  pond  with  carp,  but  if 
you  crave  a  varied  fish  diet,  and  have  another  nat¬ 
ural  pond,  or  the  chance  of  making  one,  put  a  few 
dozen  catfish  or  bullheads  in  it.  This  fish  protects 
its  young,  and  increases  with  great  rapidity.  In  a 
separate  pond  may  be  planted  the  large-mouth 
black  bass,  or  the  yellow  perch  may  be  raised.  All 
of  the  above  named  fish  will  live  and  thrive  in  ponds 
with  a  muddy  bottom,  and  their  growth  in  size 
and  numbers  will  be  dependent  upon  the  food  and 
fresh  water  supply.  The  carp  is  a  vegetable  feeder, 
and  will  require  little  food  so  long  as  the  pond  is 
well  filled  with  aquatic  plants.  The  other  fish  feed 
on  minnows,  frogs,  the  larvae  of  water  insects, 
fresh-water  Crustacea,  and  such  other  animal  food 
as  comes  within  the  reach  of  their  rapacious  jaws. 
By  the  judicious  culture  of  a  small  frog  preserve, 
sufficient  food  for  the  black  bass  can  be  raised  with 
a  surplus  of  delicious  frog  legs  for  private  con¬ 
sumption. 


Do  House  Plants  Heed  Fertilizers? 

A  negative  answer  would  be  safe  in  reference  to 
the  majority  of  plants.  It  is  not  likely  that,  in  the 
Northern  States  at  least,  plants  have  been  in  need 
of  anything  besides  water.  It  is  only  when  the 
plants  having  become  accustomed  to  their  in-door 
life,  and  the  higher  sun  has  started  them  into 
active  growth,  that  any  stimulant  should  be  given 
them.  When  a  plant,  with  an  open  soil,  proper 
watering  and  airing  remains  quiet,  wait.  See  that 
the  soil  is  not  water-soaked,  and  the  plant  has 
daily  airing,  and  it  will  soon  arouse  itself.  When 
growth  has  started,  and  is  pushing  vigorously,  is 
the  time  to  help  it.  There  are  various  compounds, 
with  high  sounding  names,  for  which  great  claims 
as  plant  fertilizers  are  made.  As  we  would  not 
administer  a  secret  medicine  to  a  friend,  so  we 
would  not  give  a  favorite  plant  a  mixture  about 
which  we  knew  nothing.  The  best  fertilizer  for 
house  plants  is  water  of  ammonia ;  it  is  efficacious, 
cleanly  and  easy  of  application.  Whatever  else  the 
soil  may  have  needed,  should  have  been  mixed 
with  it  beforehand.  The  quantity  usually  recom¬ 
mended  is  to  add  half  an  ounce — a  tablespoonful — 
of  Water  of  Ammonia,  to  two  gallons  of  rainwater. 
But  Ammonia  differs  much  in  strength,  and  a  safe 
rule  is  to  add  enough  to  make  the  water  just  dis¬ 
tinctly  smell  of  it.  Do  not  repeat  the  application 
of  the  Ammonia  until  its  effects  have  been  watched 
for  a  week  ,  afterwards  it  may  be  used  twice  a 
week  and  will  rarely  be  needed  oftener. 


Fat  Stock  Shows  in  America. 

BY  P.  D.  COBURN,  KANSAS. 

In  response  to  suggestions  from  stockmen  as  to 
the  prospective  value  of  an  annual  exhibition  of 
butcher’s  beasts  at  some  central  point  in  America, 
similar  to  the  popular  Fat  Stock  Shows  held  by  the 
Smithfield  Club,  in  England;  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  held  its  first  Exhibition  of 
Fat  Stock  in  Chicago,  December  2nd  to  7th,  1878. 
The  exhibits  were  not  extensive,  or  the  attendance 
large,  yet  perhaps  as  much  so  as  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected.  The  display  was  best  in  the 
Cattle  Department,  and  was  made  up  of  Shorthorns, 
Herefords,  Devons,  and  grades.  For  the  best  beef- 
animal.  in  the  show,  the  grand  sweepstakes  was 
awarded  to  a  red  and  white  grade  Shorthorn  steer, 
1,328  days  old,  weighing  2,185  pounds,  and  show¬ 
ing  a  gain  of  1.69  pounds  per  day  from  birth,  rear¬ 
ed  in  the  open  fields  without  shelter.  Cotswolds 
were  the  leading  sheep,  and  a  Poland-China  was 
declared  the  winner  as  a  fat  hog. 

The  second  show  itas  held  November  10th  to  15th, 
1879 ;  the  attendance  and  number  of  entries  were 
large,  and  the  average  quality  of  the  animals  mani¬ 
festly  an  improvement  on  those  shown  the  previous 
year.  With  49  head  competing,  the  best  beef-ani¬ 
mal  was  a  grade,  roan  Shorthorn  steer,  reared  in 
Kentucky,  1,335  days  old,  and  weighing  2,060 
pounds.  For  best  cow  of  any  age,  or  breed,  the 
sweepstakes  went  to  a  red,  thoroughbred  Short¬ 
horn  cow,  from  Iowa,  2,035  days  old,  and  weighing 
1,769  pounds.  A  Shropshire,  weighing  242  pounds, 
was  voter  the  best  wether,  and  a  Poland-China, 
weighing  415  pounds,  at  401  days  old,  took  the 
prize  as  best  hog  of  any  age  or  breed. 

The  show  of  1880  was  held  November  15th  to 
20th  ;  the  grand  sweepstakes  for  best  beef-animal 
was  again  awarded  to  the  steer  that  won  it  the 
year  previous,  his  weight  in  the  meantime  having 
increased  to  2,465  pounds,  again  within  the  year  of 
405  pounds.  A  Southdown  was  adjudged  the  best 
sheep,  and  a  Poland-China  sow  the  best  pork 
animal. 

November  7th  to  12th  were  the  dates  of  the  1881 
show,  which  was  in  a  variety  of  respects  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  its  predecessors,  as  more  stock  was 
present,  and  that  of  a  better  quality.  The  best 
beef-animal  was  a  red,  grade  Shorthorn  steer,  rais¬ 
ed  in  Illinois,  weighing  2,095  pounds,  and  1,237 
days  old.  He  had  made  a  gain  of  1.61  pounds  per 
day  from  birth.  The  best  cow  of  any  age,  or 
breed,  was  a  barren  roan,  Shorthorn,  from  Canada, 
1873  days  old,  and  weighing  1,875  pounds.  A  Shrop¬ 
shire  was  voted  the  best  sheep,  and  an  Essex  bar- 
row  the  best  hog. 

The  show  of  1882,  by  far  the  most  successful  of 
all,  was  held  in  November,  the  dates  being  the 
16th  to  the  21st.  There  were  226  entries  of  cattle, 
10  of  horses  (not  shown  for  premiums),  96  of  sheep, 
and  82  of  swine.  The  grand  sweepstakes  for  best 
steer,  spayed  heifer,  or  cow,  was  awarded  to  the 
same  red,  grade  Shorthorn  that  received  it  twelve 
months  before,  weighing  now  2,565  pounds,  again  of 
470  pounds  within  the  year,  and  a  gain  since  birth  of 
1.59  pounds  per  day.  The  sweepstakes  cow  was  a 
Shorthorn,  1,404  days  old,  and  1,865  pounds  weight. 
The  best  dressed  carcass  was  that  of  an  imported 
Hereford  steer,  1,121  days  old,  and  weighing  1,765 
pounds,  alive.  The  sweepstakes  in  sheep  was  a 
Shropshire,  and  n  swine,  a  Berkshire. 

The  shows  held  in  Chicago  have  demonstrat¬ 
ed  their  value  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is 
no  probability  of  their  being  discontinued.  The 
stockmen  west  of  the  Mississippi  have  formed  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  annual 
Fat  Stock  Show  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  from  one 
to  two  weeks  prior  to  the  Chicago  show,  next  year, 
and  thereafter,  that  exhibitors  may  be  enabled  to 
take  advantage  of  showing  at  both  places.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  similar  expositions  will  beheld 
in  several  other  cities.  The  Fat  Stock  Show  prom¬ 
ises  to  become  in  a  few  years  a  pre-eminently 
American  institution. 
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Bee  Notes  for  January. 


If  well  cared  for,  the  bees  will  need  no  attention 
this  month.  Those  that  are  in  the  cellar  will  be¬ 
come  uneasy,  if  not  kept  of  the  right  temperature, 
■and  well  ventilated.  During  warm  days,  the  bees 
may  be  carried  out  to  their  summer  stands,  and 
permitted  to  fly.  If  the  bees  are  quiet,  it  is  best  to 
leave  them  undisturbed  in  the  cellar.  Winter  is  a 
time  of  leisure  for  the  bee-keeper,  but  it  should 
not  be  a  time  of  sloth  and  indolence.  If  the 
apiarist  makes  his  own  hives,  sections,  etc.,  this  is 
the  time  for  such  work.  But  as  these  are  con¬ 
structed  so  cheaply  and  well  at  the  factories,  it  is 
generally  best  to  buy  them  unless  one  is  skillful 
■with  tools.  It  may  be  well  to  get  the  material  in 
the  “  knock  down,”  and  put  them  up  at  the  apiary. 
This  saves  freight,  and  gives  work  for  winter. 
Now  is  the  time  for  studying  up  apiarian  subjects. 
Read  the  bee  literature  of  the  past  year,  study 
:good  books  on  bee  culture,  think  well  of  what  is 
read,  and  in  the  light  of  such  information  plan  the 
work  for  next  year.  Every  bee-keeper  should  ex¬ 
periment  some,  as  this  makes  his  advancement 
greater,  and  gives  added  interest  to  his  business. 
Now,  in  January,  is  the  time  to  plan  experiments 
Jor  the  coming  year. 

Honey  should  be  kept  during  winter  in  a  dry, 
warm  room.  When  thus  stored,  the  comb  honey 
will  not  break  badly,  and  the  extracted  does  not 
ferment.  Even  comb  honey  often  ferments  in  a 
•cool,  damp  room.  Winter  is  a  good  time  to  build 
up  a  market.  For  extracted  honey,  use  attractive 
pails  and  jars,  with  neat  labels,  which  state  the 
kind  of  honey,  and  the  name  of  the  person  that 
produces  it.  Neat  pyramids  of  these  packages, 
in  the  stores,  will  attract  buyers.  The  size  of  the 
vessels  should  vary  from  one-half  a  pound  to  those 
that  will  hold  five  pounds.  The  label  should  6tate 
that  the  granulation  is  no  injury,  and,  indeed,  is 
the  best  assurance  of  purity.  It  should  also  tell  j 
flow  to  restore  the  liquid  condition,  without  harm 
to  the  honey,  by  applying  heat  not  to  exceed  180°  F. 

Comb  honey  should  be  put  in  a  neat  case,  so  as 
to  show  off  to  the  best  advantage.  The  case  ought 
to  bear  the  name  of  the  producer,  and  the  kind  and 
grade  of  the  honey.  Bee-keepers  can  not  be  too 
■  careful  about  grading  their  honey.  In  creating  a 
market,  nothing  will  take  the  place  of  neatness 
•and  care  in  putting  up  the  honey.  If  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  arranged,  every  dealer  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  give  it  a  showy  place  in  his  store. 

A  writer  on  bee  culture  makes  a  point  in  winter¬ 
ing  which  may  have  force.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  honey,  the  winter  food  of  the  bees,  is 
almost  purely  a  hydro-carbon,  and  so  needs  little 
digestion,  before  it  is  absorbed  into  the  nutritive 
fluid  from  the  stomach.  Then  it  is  assimilated,  and 
passes  off  as  water  and  carbonic  acid.  Thus  the  ex¬ 
cretion,  in  winter,  is  by  respiration.  That  this  may 
go  on  freely,  the  air  must  be  dry.  The  'writer  then 
asserts,  that  in  those  winters  most  remarkable  for 
the  bee  mortality,  the  air  has  been  very  moist.  We 
have  the  data  whereby  this  can  be  determined,  as 
in  this  place  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  as  to 
moisture  has  been  recorded  daily  for  19  years.  We 
will  compare  the  figures  with  the  loss  of  bees,  and 
give  it  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
in  February.  If  this  is  true,  it  shows  well  why  dry 
earth  ventilation  has  been  so  successful,  as  by  that 
method  the  air  is  kept  from  getting  moist.  The 
appearance  of  bees  that  die  of  “dysentery”  is 
also  favorable  to  this  view  ;  they  look  dropsical, 
and  seem  fairly  oozing  with  liquid  excreta. 

The  past  season  has  been  a  very  remarkable  one 
as  to  the  honey  yield.  In  parts  of  Ohio  and  the 
East,  the  honey  crop  has  been  very  light.  In  Iowa, 
Hlinois,  Texas,  and  other  Gulf  States,  the  product 


was  immense.  In  one  case,  in  Texas,  the  yield  of  a 
single  colony  and  its  increase,  has  been  reported 
as  1,200  pounds. 

The  requisites  of  a  good  bee-feeder  are,  that  it 
will  hold  from  one  to  five  pounds  of  honey  or  syrup  ; 
that  it  can  be  placed  immediately  above  the  cluster 
of  bees,  so  that  they  can  visit  it  on  very  cool  days 
in  fall  and  spring  ;  that  it  can  be  closely  covered 
with  a  quilt  or  chaff  pillow  ;  and  that  it  shall  be 
so  made  that  feeding  can  be  done  without  in  the 
least  disturbing  the  bees.  In  the  cool  days  of 
spring  and  fall,  the  feeder  can  be  entirely  covered 
by  a  quilt  or  pillow,  and  no  heat  will  escape, 
while,  as  it  is  directly  over  the  cluster,  the  bees 
will  be  able  to  take  the  feed  on  very  cold  days. 
Of  course,  as  the  honey  is  turned  on  to  the  wire 
gauze,  this  will  be  sticky. 


Bee  Culture  in  the  Kockies. 

Apiculture  is  an  established  industry  in  Colorado. 
A  recent  tour  through  all  the  valley  lands,  in  search 
of  agricultural  statistics,  gave  the  writer  full  evi¬ 
dence  that  both  in  Northern  and  Southern  Colo¬ 
rado  more  or  less  attention  is  being  paid  to  this 
pleasant  and  profitable  industry ;  and  that,  if  it  in¬ 
creased  in  the  same  ratio  for  the  next  ten  years,  at 
that  time  the  market  could  be  supplied  with  the 
home  produce  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  that  now 
brought  from  Kansas  and  California.  We  are  inclin¬ 
ed  to  believe  that  at  least  five  thousand  stands  of 
bees,  mainly  Italian,  are  in  the  State  ;  that  Colo¬ 
rado  is  as  well  adapted  to  profitable  bee-keeping 
as  California ;  that  the  honey  produced  is  full  as 
white,  as  pure,  and  as  6weet  as  any  introduced 
into  the  market ;  that  there  is  hardly  a  farm  or 
garden  where  bees  will  not  thrive,  and  that  the 
foot-hills  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  extensive 
apiaries. 

In  the  East,  warm  weather  with  occasional 
storms,  is  necessary  to  a  good  honey  season.  A 
continual  drouth  is  fatal  to  the  bees’  harvest. 
Looking  at  Colorado  from  this  point  of  view,  it 
would  seem  as  if  its  arid  climate  would  be  un¬ 
favorable.  But  the  belief  now  prevails,  that  the 
hot  days,  followed  so  invariably  by  cool  nights, 
facilitate  the  secretion  of  honey  in  flowers  and 
blossoms  better  than  any  other  state  of  weather. 
In  the  East,  days  of  drouth  are  usually  followed 
by  warm  nights,  which  is  fatal  to  honey  prospects. 
Occasional  showers  cool  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
favorable;  therefore  the  temperature  is  of  more 
importance  than  dampness.  Again,  continual  rains 
destroy  the  honey  crop,  and  deprive,  the  bees  of  an 
opportunity  to  go  upon  the  wing.  Taking  these 
things  into  consideration,  we  see  why  bees  do  so 
well  in  the  dry  climate  of  Colorado.  Its  hot  days, 
followed  by  cool  Dights,  give  to  nature  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  sweets.  With  no  prolonged  rains,  bees 
have  an  ample  opportunity  to  improve  the  shining 
hour,  which  in  Colorado  means  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  one  day  after  another,  week  in  and  week 
out— as  a  rule. 

Where  a  canon  or  gulch  is  open  and  wide,  and 
the  bills  are  low,  a  dry  side  gulch  with  a  south¬ 
eastern  exposure  would  be  a  good  situation.  In 
the  early  spring  the  bees  go  to  the  lowest  foot-hills 
to  get  the  earliest-blooming  flowers,  and  as  the 
same  varieties  blossom  at  higher  altitudes,  they  fol¬ 
low  them  up,  and  as  the  season  advances,  still 
keep  following  them  up  higher  and  higher.  Then, 
as  new  varieties  bloom  below,  they  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess  during  the  entire  season  of  bloom.  But  it  is 
also  to  be  said  that  bees  will  do  well  upon  the 
plains,  in  the  valleys,  and  wherever  land  is  under 
cultivation  ;  for  the  face  of  nature  here  is  covered 
from  early  spring  time  to  late  fall,  with  flowers 
that  afford  honey  in  great  abundance.  Trees,  wild 
blooms,  vegetable  blossoms,  wild  grasses,  cleome, 
alfalfa,  corn  blossoms,  all  offer  their  store  of  sweet 
treasure  to  the  ever  busy  bees.  In  considering 
this  source  of  constant  supply,  it  is  a  fact  of  great 
importance  to  know,  that  from  the  early  part  of 
March,  generally,  bees  begin  to  gather  pollen  and 
honey  from  willows  on  southern  hill  sides  and 
sunny  slopes,  and  from  this  time  to  October,  there 


are  very  few  days  that  honey  is  not  gathered  from 
some  source. 

Now  contrast  this  with  a  season  in  the  Eastern, 
Middle,  or  even  Western  States,  where  the  honey 
season  seldom  lasts  three  months,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  Colorado  is  one  of  the  best  States  in  the 
Union  for  bee  culture.  Pasturage  is  profuse  in  its 
abundance.  With  the  willow  blossoms  comes  a 
species  of  Delphinium,  pushing  its  head  up  through 
the  snow,  and  covering  foot-hills  and  plain  with  its 
bloom.  Wild  roses  and  red  raspberries  abound  in 
the  foot-hills.  On  the  plains,  with  the  willow 
and  cottonwood,  comes  a  little  weed  called  the 
“hog  potato,”  growing  flat  on  the  ground. 
It  has  a  purple  bloom.  Then  there  are  fruit 
blossoms  and  wild  roses  in  May  and  June ;  milk¬ 
weed  and  immeasurable  wild  flowers  also  appear. 
Alfalfa  is  in  its  first  bloom  and  is  favorite  foraging 
ground  for  the  busy  bees.  In  J uly  the  wild  grasses 
and  the  wild  flowers  tempt  the  roving  fancy  of  the 
bees,  while  melon,  squash,  and  other  vines  invite 
the  winged  seekers  after  sweets.  During  August 
and  September,  corn-tassels,  alfalfa,  amber  cane, 
furnish  abundant  food.  At  this  time,  too,  the 
prairies,  in  spots,  are  covered  with  cleome,  or  the 
Rocky  Mountain  bee-plant,  with  its  wealth  of  pur¬ 
ple  flowers,  in  which  lies  hidden  an  amount  of  bee 
food  one  little  dreams  of,  which  the  bees  transform 
into  the  choicest  honey  that  can  be  found.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  there  grows  on  dry  prairie  land,  a  weed  the 
6hape  and  size  of  sage  brush,  having  a  yellow 
bloom.  This  is  not  the  best  bee  food  known,  but 
is  used  when  other  things  are  not  to  be  had. 

There  is  one  drawback  to  bee  culture  which 
must  be  mentioned.  It  comes  from  too  much 
warm,  sunny  weather  in  winter.  This  causes  bees 
left  on  summer  stands  to  fly  out,  and  doing  thi^ 
day  after  day,  many  are  lost  and  never  return  to 
the  hive,  and  as  they  do  not  begin  breeding  until 
February,  and  then  very  slowly,  the  numbers  rap¬ 
idly  decrease,  and  often  the  entire  swarm  is  lost 
from  this  cause.  The  remedy  for  this  is  a  good 
cellar,  well  ventilated,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
temperature  will  be  kept  at  from  40°  to  45° 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  to  be  said,  in  addition,  that  per¬ 
fect  darkness  and  the  greatest  degree  of  quiet  that 
can  be  secured  must  be  maintained. 


Do  Bumble-Bees  Benefit  Bed  Clover  by 
Visiting  the  Flowers? 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  J.  BEAL.  MICHIGAN. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  seen  statements 
in  the  press,  asserting  the  great  value  of 
bumble-bees  in  aiding  red  clover  blossoms 
to  set  seeds.  For  this  purpose,  1  am  in¬ 
formed,  bumble-bees  have  been  exported  to 
Australia.  The  pollen  of  a  flower,  or  flower 
dust,  goes  freely  on  the  stigma  of  the  same 
flower  ;  but  this  does  not  make  it  certain  that 
pollen  from  another  flower  would  not  pro¬ 
duce  better  results.  For  six  years  past,  I  have 
made  and  observed  experiments  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  results  are  variable  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  In  the  first  year,  a  few  clover  heads,  cov¬ 
ered  with  light  sashes  of  muslin,  yielded  about 
two-tliirds  as  many  seeds  as  those  left  un¬ 
covered.  In  the  second  year,  four  heads,  cov¬ 
ered  before  flowering,  yielded  18,  30,  38,  41 
seeds  respectively ;  four  heads  of  the  same 
age,  left  uncovered,  yielded  46,  54,  43,  57 
seeds.  In  the  third  year,  31  heads  of  the 
first  crop  of  clover  were  covered;  only  one 
head  yielded  seed,  and  that  one  bore  seven. 
Thirty-one  uncovered  heads  of  the  same  age, 
yielded  11,  12,  2,  35,  40,  21,  3,  1,  22,  15,  15, 
20,  16,  4,  29,  3,  25,  8,  15,  22,  24,  28,  41,  10;  22, 
13,  18,  18,  10,  12, 10,  respectively  ;  an  average 
of  17  seeds  per  head.  In  the  third  year,  for 
the  second  crop  of  clover,  11  heads  were 
covered  and  yielded  no  seed,  while  9  heads, 
uncovered,  yielded  36,  51,  45,  58,  15.  26,  47,  319 
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28  seeds  respectively,  an  average  of  about 
37J-  each.  In  the  instances  above  given,  the 
heads  covered  with  sacks  were  allowed  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  which  may  have  damaged 
them  to  some  extent.  The  shade  of  the  sacks 
may  also  have  been  a  hindrance  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  seeds.  In  the  fourth  year,  on  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  flowers  of  the  first  crop,  8 
heads  were  tied  up  and  the  sacks  fastened  to 
stakes  to  keep  the  heads  from  the  ground. 
These  heads  produced  no  seeds.  Heads  of 
the  same  age  and  uncovered,  were 
examined,  and  most  of  them  pro¬ 
duced  seeds.  In  the  fifth  year, 
seven  young  heads  of  the  first  crop 
were  covered.  One  head  only  pro¬ 
duced  seed,  and  that  yielded  only 
three.  This  head,  when  in  flower, 
was  seen  to  have  a  small  insect  of 
some  sort  crawling  over  it.  Eight 
heads  of  the  same  age.  not  cover¬ 
ed,  were  examined.  One  of  these 
contained  15  seeds ;  each  of  the 
other  seven  contained  from  20  to 
52  seeds.  The  covered  and  the 
uncovered  heads  of  the  second 
crop  yielded  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  seeds  as  did  those  of  the  first. 

In  the  sixth  year,  1882,  two  fine 
bunches  of  the  first  clover  crop, 
apparently  alike,  were  both  cover¬ 
ed  with  mosquito  netting.  No  in¬ 
sects  were  seen  about  either,  ex¬ 
cept  what  are  mentioned  below. 

On  June  29th,  a  bumble-bee  was 
placed  inside  of  one  netting  and 
seen  to  work  on  the  flowers  ;  July 
10th,  two  more  were  introduced 
and  seen  to  work,  and  on  the  12th 
more  were  put  in  and  observed. 

On  July  31st,  fifty  ripe  heads  were 
selected  from  each  plant  and  the 
seeds  carefully  counted.  The  fifty  heads  on 
the  plants  where  the  bees  were  excluded 
yielded  as  follows  : 


place  fifty  heads  yielded  2,290  seeds,  or  nearly 
twice  as  many  as  plant  number  one  in  the 
lots  just  above  noticed.  It  is  a  fair  conclu¬ 
sion  that  bumble-bees  are  of  considerable 
value  in  fertilizing  the  flowers  of  red  clover. 


What  is  Maxixe? 

We  have  had  an  inquiry  from  “  F.  W.,” 
San  Augustine,  Fla.,  concerning  “Maxixe,” 
the  seeds  of  which  he  had  received,  and 


40  heads  yielded  no  seeds.  .0 
6  heads  yielded  1  eacli....(i 
1  head  yielded . 2 


1  head  yielded . 3 

1  head  yielded . 5 

1  head  yielded, . . 9 


Total . 25 

The  fifty  heads  on  the  plant  where  the 
bumble-bees  were  inserted  under  the  muslin, 
and  seen  to  work,  yielded  seeds  as  follows  : 


29  heads  yielded  no  seeds.  0 

2  heads  yielded  1  each...  2 
5  heads  yielded  2  each. . .10 

3  heads  yielded  3  each...  9 
3  heads  yielded  4  each.. . .  12 

Total . 


3  heads  yielded  5  each.. 15 

1  head  yielded . 17 

1  head  yielded. . .  8 

1  head  yielded .  9 

1  head  yielded . 10 

. 92 


This  is  nearly  four  times  as  many  as  pro¬ 
duced  by  heads  where  the  bees  were  excluded. 

In  all  instances,  the  heads  were  seen  to  be 
unopened  when  they  were  covered  with  mus¬ 
lin  or  paper  sacks.  In  the  last  experiment, 
as  well  as  in  the  others,  perhajis  the  bees  did 
not  visit  all  of  the  flowers.  Insects,  even  in 
the  most  favorable  seasons,  are  not  always 
to  be  relied  on  to  transfer  pollen  enough  to 
fertilize  all  the  pistils.  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy 
has  found  in  several  seasons,  where  he  has 
raised  Hubbard  squashes  on  a  large  scale,  that 
he  increased  his  crop  of  fruit  quite  largely  by 
artificially  transferring  pollen  with  his  own 
hand  every  day  or  two  during  flowering. 

To  see  how  the  uncovered  heads  of  red 
clover  from  different  plants  varied  in  the 
number  of  seeds  produced,  I  selected  fifty 
heads  from  five  plants  near  each  other,  where 
each  had  plenty  of  room.  This  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop  of  clover.  Fifty  heads  from  each 
plant  yielded  as  follows  :  1,260,  1,275,  1,460, 
1,485,  1,820  seeds  respectively.  In  another 


the  maxixe  ( Cucumis  Anguria). 

Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

from  which  he  had  raised  plants.  At  our 
request  he  sent  us  abundant  specimens,  and 
we  at  once  saw  that  “  Maxixe  ”  was  only  a 
South  American  name  for  a  plant  that  we 
had  long  known  by  other  names.  Before  we 
describe  the  plant,  let  us  say  that  the  name, 
“  Maxixe,”  if  given  it  by  the  Spaniards, 
would  be  pronounced  “  Mar-iiee-hce,"  and 
while  not  sure,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  pronunciation  would  be  the  same  if 
given  by  the  Portuguese.  The  abundant 
specimens  sent  us  show  that  the  puzzling 
“  Maxixe”  is  an  old  and  well-known  plant, 
Cucumis  Anguria,  and  is  sold  by  the  seeds¬ 
men  as  the  “  West  India  Gherkin.”  The 
plant  is  an  own  brother  to  the  cucumber.  It 
is  a  rampant  grower  and,  if  desired,  may  be 
trained  upon  a  trellis.  The  oval  fruits,  two 
or  three  inches  long,  are  on  remarkably  long 
stems,  and  are  veiy  rough,  with  blunt  pro¬ 
jections  upon  their  surface;  when  ripe  they 
are  of  a  cream  color.  In  South  America  the 
fruits  are  used  in  stews  and  soups.  In  the 
West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  the  plant  is 
grown  for  pickles,  being,  like  cucumbers, 
used  before  it  is  ripe.  In  that  state  its  flesh 
is  very  spongy,  and  absorbs  a  great  deal  of 
vinegar,  which  is  the  chief  requirement  in  a 
vegetable  used  for  pickle.  We  knew,  a  few 
years  ago,  of  an  annoying  mistake  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  plant.  In  some  localities  a 
small  cucumber  is  called  “  Gherkin.”  A 
friend,  who  came  from  a  Southern  State, 
where  this  term  is  in  common  use,  for  small 
cucumbers,  went  to  a  seed  store,  and  asked 
for  seeds  from  which  he  could  raise  “  Gher- 
liins  ” — meaning  pickling  cucumbers.  He 


received  his  seeds,  sowed  them  in  a  hot-bed, 
cared  for  the  plants  when  young,  and  when 
they  began  to  bear  he  had  a  crop  of  the  self¬ 
same  “  Maxixe.”  The  clerk  who  served  him 
found  this  in  the  catalogue  as  “West  India 
Gherkin,”  and  supplied  him  accordingly.  Our 
friend’s  account  of  the  rampant  manner  in 
which  the  plants  grew  and  took  possession  of 
his  garden,  was  most  amusing. 


A  Place  for  the  Tools. 

When  not  in  use  every  tool  used  on  the' 
farm  or  in  the  garden  should  have  a  place 
for  safe  keeping.  A  well-to-do  farmer  can 
afford  a  house  especially  for  the  tools.  But 
the  lack  of  a  tool-house  does  not  prevent  the 
farmer  from  having  some  suitable  place  for 
storing  his  implements.  The  sides  of  a  car¬ 
riage-house  may  be  arranged  so  that  a  large 
number  of  the  small  tools  can  be  put  away 
in  good  shape.  Not  long  ago  the  writer  was 
in  a  farm  building  where  the  whole  underside 
of  the  roof  was  devoted  to  the  storage  of  im¬ 
plements.  Here  were  grain  cradles,  scythes, 
and  various  rakes,  forks,  hoes,  etc.,  hung 
upon  bars  and  pins  in  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
way.  Racks  for  holding  implements  can  be 
put  in  between  the  studs  of  a  building,  and. 
above  these,  shelves  should  be  made  for 
holding  various  articles  as  tubs,  baskets,  etc.,, 
that  take  much  space.  The  time  of  year  for 
fitting  up  the  tool-room  is  at  hand.  With 
the  implements  in  good  working  order,  and 
stored  so  as  to  be  within  quick  reach,  the 
farmer  is  forearmed  for  liis  work,  that  comes 
so  much  in  a  heap  at  the  opening  of  spring,. 


A  New  Zealand  Stump-Puller. 

Mr.  H.  Fowler,  Palmerston,  N.  Z. ,  sends  us 
a  sketch  of  a  stump-puller  used  in  New  Zea¬ 
land.  He  writes  :  The  thread  of  the  screw 
works  both  ways,  and  gradually  draws  each 
chain  nearer  the  center,  where  the  screw  is. 
turned  by  a  movable  bar.  One  end  of  the 
chain  is  fastened  around  one  stump,  and  the 
other  around  a  second;  then  when  the  screw 
is  turned,  whichever  stump  is  the  less  firm 
in  the  ground  is  bound  to  be  pulled  out.  The. 


screw  is  readily  worked  by  a  man,  though  it 
will,  as  a  rule,  require  two  persons  to  work 
it  on  heavy  land. 


Select  tlie  Seed  Now.— A  little  later 
in  the  season  there  will  be  much  hurry  to  do 
the  pressing  work,  and  any  labor  like  that  of 
selecting  the  needed  seed  for  spring  sowing 
and  planting,  should  not  be  delayed.  It  is. 
important  that  only  the  best  seed  be  sown, 
and  to  this  end  much  attention  should  be 
given.  A  great  many  weeds  are  uninten¬ 
tionally  sown  with  the  various  field  and  gar¬ 
den  seeds.  The  number  of  weed  seeds  some¬ 
times  sold  with  that  of  clover  is  very  large. 
In  this  way  Eastern  weeds  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Western  States.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  detect  some  of  the  weed  seeds,  and 
therefore  the  farmer  should  buy  where  he 
feels  certain  that  only  pure  seed  is  sold.  The 
seed  should  be  of  the  best  varieties,  plump 
and  sound,  and  free  from  “  foul  stuff.”  Let 
every  farmer  now  see  that  such  seed  is  at 
hand  when  seed  time  comes. 
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PRIMITIVE  SOAP-MAKING.  — A  SCENE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Dravjn  from  Life ,  by  J.  S.  Hodgson,  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  above  spirited  illustration  was  recently- 
drawn  by  our  artist,  from  an  actual  scene  in 
Jackson  County,  N.C.,  though  this  method  of 
soap  making  prevails  generally  through  the 
Southern  States.  Miss  Susie  D.,  a  pretty  maid¬ 
en  of  seventeen,  whose  father  owns  about  20,- 
000  acres  of  timber  land,  is  a  great  favorite  in 
those  parts.  While  Per  accomplishments  are 
not  of  the  varied  description  found  in  Fifth 
Avenue  boarding  schools,  she  excels  in  all 


those  home  attainments  which  are  so  service¬ 
able  and  practical  among  farmers.  She  has 
gone  over  from  her  own  home  to  assist  a 
neighbor  in  soap  making.  The  leach  or  hop¬ 
per,  which  is  seen  in  front  of  this  rustic  cabin, 
comprises  about  fifteen  rude  boards  placed 
together,  as  in  the  engraving,  and  contains 
several  barrels  of  ashes.  Susie  is  filling  it 
with  water  from  a  neighboring  spring.  When 
the  iron  vessel  into  which  the  lye  runs  is 


full,  the  lye  is  emptied  into  the  large  kettle, 
fully  6  feet  in  circumference;  then  it  is 
boiled  down  for  several  hours,  with  the  fat 
and  other  ingredients.  The  soap  is  almost 
entirely  made  for  home  consumption  by 
people  generally  through  the  South.  The 
house  in  the  background  is  made  of  North 
Carolina  Poplar,  sided  with  rough  boards, 
covered  with  Black  Walnut  shingles,  and 
contains  only  two  large  rooms.  This  build- 
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ing  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  100  years  old. 
The  present  proprietor  has  lived  there  nearly 
80  years,  and  fully  enjoys  his  quiet  life. 

A  large  rail  fence  surrounds  the  building, 
and  neither  he  nor  his  family  have  found  it 
necessary  to  erect  a  gate  or  bars.  This  prim¬ 
itive  mode  of  living,  he  argues,  saves  him  a 
great  deal  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  life.  Miss 
Susie's  home  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away — it 
is  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  county.  We 
may  some  day  present  a  picture  of  it  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  as  showing  how 
well-to-do  people  of  Jackson  County  enjoy 
life.  Mr.  D.  has  the  best  barn  in  the  county. 


A  Good  Stone-Boat. 

A  stone-boat  is  shown  in  the  engraving 
which  is  very  convenient  for  drawing  plows 
and  harrows  to  and  from  the  field,  also 
stones,  stumps,  etc.  The  boat  is  8  feet  long 


A  GOOD  STONE-BOAT. 

and  3  wide,  made  of  two  strong  oak  planks, 
2  inches  in  thickness  and  18  inches  wide. 
The  front  board  is  fastened  to  the  planks  or 
runners  with  four  bolts ;  pieces  of  boards, 
4  inches  wide,  for  a  border,  are  secured  to 
the  runners  by  bolts  around  the  edge. 


For  Each  Section,  Its  Own  Murrains. 

They  have  the  Texas  fever  among  cattle, 
and  their  own  maladies  among  horses  and 
swine  at  the  West.  These  are  enough  for 
them  to  take  care  of,  and  they  ought  not  to 
complicate  matters  with  pleuro-pneumonia, 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  etc., 
which  we  get  from  Europe,  and  that  may 
easily  be  shipped  westward  with  the  numer¬ 
ous  herds  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  calves,  and 
other  stock  constantly  moving  thitherward 
by  rail,  by  water,  and  on  foot.  So  far,  we 
have  done  our  duty  well  by  placing  embar¬ 
goes  and  drawing  lines  about  diseases  which 
they  have  not  passed.  Is  it  not  fair  that  the 
West  should  do  the  same?  We  may  now 
appeal  to  the  Government  with  some  hope 
that  efforts  will  be  made  to  stop  diseased 
cattle,  horses,  and  swine  coming  this  way, 
but  the  Cattle  Commissioners  must  be  backed 
up  by  public  opinion,  both  at  the  East  and 
the  West,  or  their  efforts  will  come  to  naught. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  is  probably  more  easily 
carried  by  calves  than  in  any  other  way. 
The  great  dairy,  and  especially  butter,  re¬ 
gions,  produce  many  calves,  but  make  little 
veal.  They  have  a  little  milk  at  first,  then 
skim-milk,  and  soon  are  turned  out  to  grass. 
Just  as  soon  as  they  can  travel,  they  are 
bought  up,  and  drift  Westward,  where  pas¬ 
turage  is  cheap,  and  where  beef  raising  or 
cow  raising  is  a  prevalent  industry.  Disease 
in  one  of  these  calf -herds  will  be  scattered 
broadcast.  The  dealers  are  men  of  little 
principle  in  such  matters.  If  they  have 
reason  to  suspect  disease,  they  drive  quietly, 
and  on  bright  nights,  sell  low,  and  are  away 
before  it  is  really  known  that  harm  is  done. 

Take  care  what  you  buy,  is  the  translation 
we  would  give  to  the  common  quotation, 
“  Caveat  emptor .”  Every  man  with  a  large 
herd  ought  to  establish  a  private  quarantine 
on  his  own  farm,  and  keep  every  newly  pur¬ 
chased  animal  away  from  all  others  of  its 


kind  for  weeks  —  one  month  is  probably 
enough — to  be  assured  that  no  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  is  present.  So  much  of  our  wealth,  and  so 
great  a  part  of  the  income  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  depends  upon  our  live  stock,  that  sweep¬ 
ing  murrains,  such  as  have  at  times  visited 
other  parts  of  the  world,  would  be  terrible. 


Pure-Bred  Stock. 

As  a  rule  pure-bred  stock  is  not  the  most 
profitable  for  farmers  to  keep.  Many  who 
have  tried  to  breed  a  herd  of  pure  blood 
animals  have  failed.  The  cost  to  begin  with 
is  large.  The  writer  recently  visited  a  herd 
of  Jersey  cattle,  some  of  the  cows  in  which 
had  cost  many  hundreds  of  dollars.  The 
product  in  flesh  and  milk  from  these  animals 
is  not  so  much  over  that  of  the  grade  cow  as 
to  warrant  the  prices  paid.  The  management 
that  such  close  bred  stock  requires  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  grade  stock ;  that 
is,  crosses  between  the  pure  blood  and  the 
native  stock.  Pure  blood  animals  and  herds, 
like  the  one  above  mentioned,  are  of  value 
as  breeding  centers,  from  which  the  great 
mass  of  common  stock  can  be  built  up.  At 
a  low  estimate  the  value  of  the  grade  pro¬ 
duct  can  be  raised  $  15  or  $20  each,  the  first 
season.  It  may  be  that  a  farmer  with  a  large 
herd  of  grades  thus  produced  can  afford  to 
keep  two  or  three  pure  blood  animals  for 
further  improvement  of  the  herd,  but  in 
many  cases  it  will  ba  better  to  replenish  the 
pure  blood  from  one  of  the  centers  of  such 
stock.  It  is  a  national  blessing  that  “fancy 
farmers,”  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are 
pleased  to  make  such  large  investments  in 
pure  blood  stock,  for  by  this  means  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  any  breed  is  kept  up.  It  would  be  a 
calamity  if  from  any  cause  these  carefully 
managed  herds  should  all  be  broken  up  and 
scattered.  It  is  through  them  that  the  whole 
live  stock  of  the  country  is  to  be  improved  by 
a  gradual  process  of  grading.  In  this  im¬ 
portant  work  the  less  fortune-favored  stock- 
raisers  may  find  a  profitable  field  of  labor. 


Protecting  Outlet  of  Drains. 

BT  L.  D.  SNOOK,  TATES  CO.,  N.  T. 

One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  in  under¬ 
draining  is  the  trouble  arising  from  the  out¬ 
let  becoming  choked  or  filled  up  by  the 
trampling  of  animals,  the  action  of  frost, 
or  even  of  water  in  times  of  freshets.  This 


Fig.  1.— END  OF  TILE- DRAIN. 


trouble  is  quite  successfully  overcome  by 
the  arrangement  as  shown  in  fig.  1 ;  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  plank,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
width,  and  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  with  a 
notch  cut  in  one  side,  near  the  center. 
This  plank  is  set  upon  edge  at  the  outlet  of 
the  drain,  with  the  notch  directly  over  the  end 
of  the  tile,  and  is  held  in  position  by  several 
stakes  on  the  outside,  with  earth  or  stone  | 


thrown  against  the  opposite  side.  This  plan 
is  best  for  all  light  soils,  while  for  heavy  clay 
land  the  one  shown  in  fig.  2  is  just  as 
good,  and  in  most  cases  will  prove  more  du¬ 
rable.  It  consists  of  two  logs,  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  and  from  three  to  ten  feet 
in  length,  placed  parallel  with  the  drain,  and 
about  six  inches  apart ;  the  whole  is  covered 
with  plank  twenty  inches  long,  laid  cross¬ 
wise.  Flat  stones  will  answer  and  are  more- 
lasting  than  planks.  The  whole  is  covered. 


Fig.  2. — LOGS  AT  END  OF  DRAIN. 

with  earth,  at  least  eighteen  inches  in  depth  %. 
two  feet  or  more  would  be  better,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  to  be  plowed  near  the  outlet. 


Farm  Gates. 

Have  as  few  farm  gates  as  possible.  Each 
one  is  an  expense  in  its  construction  and  sub¬ 
sequent  care.  It  never  pays  to  make  a  poor 
gate.  The  frame  should  be  constructed  of 
hard  and  lasting  wood,  with  the  slats  of  light 
but  durable  material.  This  gate  needs  thor¬ 
ough  bracing  with  strips  of  wood,  or  better, 
rods  of  iron,  which  run  from  the  bottom  of  the 
latch  and  to  the  top  of  the  hinge-end.  A  gate 
thus  braced  cannot  sag,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  it  to  get  out  of  the  rectangular  form. 
When  finished,  a  gate  should  be  painted. 
The  farm  gate  should  be  wide  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  the  free  passage  of  loads  of  hay  and 
grain,  field  rollers,  and  harvesters. 

A  most  important  point  is  a  large,  durable 
and  well-set  post,  upon  which  the  gate  is  to 
be  hung.  The  liinge-post  should  not  be  less 
than  eight  inches  square,  and  set  at  least  34 
feet  deep.  The  earth  needs  to  be  rammed 
firmly  around  the  post.  A  first-class  gate  is 
expensive  at  the  outset,  but  needs  very  little 
attention  afterwards  for  several  years. 


Caring  for  a,  Horse  Harness. — 
The  average  harness  in  the  rural  districts  is 
poorly  cared  for,  and  short-lived.  Not  in¬ 
frequently  it  is  hung  in  the  horse  stable  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  ammonia  generated  from  a  pile 
of  fermenting  manure.  The  stable  may  be 
furnished  at  odd  spells  with  bedding  or  ab¬ 
sorbents  of  some  kind,  but  these  are  not 
promptly  renewed,  and  there  is  great  waste 
of  the  most  valuable  constituent  of  manure. 
The  harness  has  the  benefit  of  the  ammonia, 
and  the  effect  is  about  the  same  as  washing 
it  with  lye.  The  harness  rots,  cracks,  and 
without  frequent  oiling  comes  to  grief  at 
an  early  date.  The  safer  way  is  to  have  a 
place  for  the  harness  in  the  carriage  house, 
or  some  building  outside  the  stable.  If  the 
stable  alone  is  available,  it  should  be  kept  free 
from  the  smell  of  ammonia  by  the  constant 
use  of  absorbents,  sawdust,  sods,  road  dust, 
straw,  or  refuse  hay.  A  harness  properly 
cared  for  and  kept  clean  and  pliable  will  last 
twice  as  long  as  one  that  is  neglected.  It  is- 
much  cheaper  to  spend  ten  cents  for  neat’s- 
foot  oil,  once  in  three  months,  than  fifty 
cents  for  mending  at  the  harness  maker’s.- 
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Weeds  at  the  West. 


Who  has  not  sat  at  a  car  window  and  al¬ 
most  thanked  the  weeds  for  the  varied  beauty 
they  give  to  the  landscape?  In  April,  the 
green-sward  is  gemmed  with  dandelions, 
from  Maine  to  Minnesota,  and,  as  the  season 
advances,  hundreds  of  other  weeds  brighten 
the  meadows,  and  make  beautiful  the  neg¬ 
lected  hedge-rows.  The  thistle  in  mid¬ 
summer;  the  cockle  in  the  ripening  grain ; 
the  golden-rod  and  asters  in  the  mellow  am 
tumn — how  beautiful  they  all  are  ! 

Stand  at  the  rear  platform  of  the  car,  and 
see  the  breeze  of  the  train  break  up  the  gos¬ 
samer  globes  of  the  dandelion,  and  whirls 
along  the  seed-laden  balloons,  which  seem  to 
chase  and  dodge  one  another  for  miles — this 
is  in  June.  In  August,  the  dandelion  is 
gone,  and  the  prickly  thistle  fills  the  air 
with  down,  and  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind 
seeks  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

The  East  is  full  of  weeds,  and  our  railway 
trains  are  carrying  their  seeds  westward, 
gradually  but  surely,  every  year.  Fully  one- 
third  of  the  labor  of  many  Eastern  farms  is 
weed-hilling ,  This  is  a  labor  barely  thought 
of  on  most  Western  farms.  There  it  is  “  one 
of  the  things  you  read  about,”— but  how  soon 
it  will  be  a  reality  !  There  are  farms  at  the 
East,  once  weedy,  now  nearly  clear;  held,  as 
we  hold  our  freedom, — or  as  we  should  hold 
it — by  eternal  vigilance.  This  is  not  near  so 
expensive  as  plowing,  harrowing,  hoeing, 
and  summer  fallowing.  We  take  pleasure  in 
commending  early  and  lasting  vigilance  to 
our  brother  farmers  of  the  West. 

Fight  the  weeds.  Keep  clean  hedge-rows 
and  road-sides ;  slay,  burn,  eradicate,  ex¬ 
terminate.  We  are  passing  laws  in  the 
Eastern  States  compelling  the  careless  and 
thriftless  to  keep  their  road-sides  clear  of 
weeds,  and  of  the  brush  in  which  they  har¬ 
bor.  It  is  not  very  thoroughly  done  as 
yet.  In  some  districts,  public  opinion — which 
is  not  more  thrifty  than  those  who  make  it — 
seems  to  be  quietly  “agin  the  law.”  In 
others,  the  laws  are  in  some  measure  lived 
up  to,  and  gradually  man  gains  upon  his 
foes,  both  in  the  fields  and  the  road-ways. 

There  is  no  joke  about  it.  The  weeds  are 
in  earnest.  They  will  get  into  the  richest 
soil — the  fairest  heritage  of  the  finest  coun¬ 
try  the  sun  shines  upon.  But  they  are 
vulnerable;  they  are  mortal;  and  are,  we  can 
assure  you,  “  foemen  worthy  of  your  steel.” 


The  Use  of  Lime  in  Blasting. 


There  are  some  forces,  apparently  insignifi¬ 
cant,  which  act  with  irresistible  power 
through  short  distances.  The  expansion  of 
water  in  freezing  is  a  force  of  this  kind. 
The  increase  in  bulk  in  changing  from  the 
liquid  to  the  solid  state  of  ice  is  only  about 
one-tenth,  yet  it  exercises  a  power  sufficient 
to  break  iron  vessels  and  rend  the  hardest 
rocks.  Every  one  who  has  slaked  a  lump  of 
quick-lime  by  gradually  pouring  water  upon 
it ,  has  observed  that  the  first  effect  of  the 
jo  ntact  between  the  water  and  the  lime  is  to 
ca  use  a  swelling  of  the  lump.  It  generally 
i  xpands  and  takes  up  considerable  more 
,*  oom  than  before.  This  expansive  force  has 
recently  been  successfully  applied  to  coal 
mining  in  England.  Powdered  quick-lime  is 
strongly  compressed  into  cartridges  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  each  has  run¬ 


ning  through  it  a  perforated  iron  tube, 
through  which  water  can  be  forced.  These 
cartridges  were  used  in  a  coal  mine  in  place 
of  the  usual  blasting  charge,  water  was 
forced  into  them,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
lime  threw  down  a  mass  of  coal  weighing 
about  10  tons,  with  little  of  the  small  coal 
made  with  the  usual  blast.  The  exemption 
from  danger  and  the  avoidance  of  smoke, 
have  caused  coal  mine  owners  to  regard  this 
new  method  with  favor.  Some  of  our  ingeni¬ 
ous  readers  may  find  a  useful  hint  in  this. 


Malformation  of  the  Eranches  of  the 
Black  Ash. 

Br  PROP.  W.  A.  BUCKHOUT,  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 


Our  native  Black  Ash  tree  ( Fraxinus  sam- 
bucifolia),  is  subject  to  a  curious  malformed 


growth,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  generally 
known.  In  winter,  when  the  trees  are  bare, 
these  peculiar  blackened  bunches  may  be  seen, 
sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  the  natural  fruit  of  the  tree.  These  ab¬ 
normal  growths  generally  hang  on  two  or 
three  years  before  they  become  so  brittle  as 
to  fall  in  pieces.  Closer  view  shows  them  to 
be  cauliflower-like  masses,  not  of  the  fruit, 
though  a  few  of  the  characteristic  seeds  of 
ash  may  be  mingled  with  them,  but  of  swol¬ 
len,  curled,  and  distorted  stems,  to  which  are 
appended  numerous  small,  sharp-pointed 
scales.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  flower  clusters 
which  have  failed  to  develop  properly,  and 
given  rise  to  these  abortive  bodies  in  place  of 
the  real  seeds.  If  a  good  hand-lens  be  used, 
great  numbers  of  very  minute,  pinkish 
mites  ( Phytoptus )  can  be  seen  in  the  crevices 
of  the  cluster.  When  placed  under  the 
compound  microscope,  these  mites  are  found 


to  be  narrowly  oblong,  and  about  T’l?r  inch- 
in  length,  when  full  grown.  The  head  is- 
blunt-pointed,  and  just  behind  it  are  two 
pairs  of  legs,  the 
terminal  joints  of 
wdiich  are  quite 
anomalous.  The 
body  is  minutely 
cross-striated,  bears 
a  few  stiffish  hairs, 
and  terminates  in 
an  imperfect  suck¬ 
er,  much  as  in  the 
leech,  which  it  re¬ 
sembles  in  general 
appearance.  They 
walk  readily,  not-  „ 

withstanding  the  Flg>  3  ~TnE  MITES‘ 
small  number  and  odd  position  of  the- 
legs,  and  can  be  found  all  over  the  tree  in 
summer  time.  They  are  not  confined  to  the 
ash,  but  are  found  upon  many  of  our  native 
trees,  and  are  widely  distributed.  Generally 
they  produce  a  small  gall  upon  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf,  as  in  the  basswood  and  wild 
cherry,  but  the  black  ash  does  not  produce 
its  leaves  until  after  the  flowers;  hence  the 
latter  are  attacked  by  such  mites  as  have 
lived  through  the  winter,  while  the  leaves 
remain  free  from  galls. 


Large  Loss  in  Using  Damp  Fuel. 

Burning  wet  or  damp  wood,  or  coal,  instead 
of  dry  is  much  more  wasteful  and  expensive 
than  most  people  imagine,  and  the  subject  is 
worthy  of  attention,  now,  when  we  are  using 
much  fuel,  and  are — or  ought  to  be — provid¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  wood  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
where  wood  is  used.  An  extensive  series  of 
experiments,  recently  made  at  Bochum,  Ger¬ 
many,  shows  that  six  tons  of  finely  broken 
dry  coal  gives  as  much  heat  as  about  seven 
tons  burned  as  wet  as  it  would  be  if  water 
were  dashed  upon  it  and  drained  off  for  a 
short  time.  And  this  is  the  condition  of 
much  coal  kept  in  damp  vaults,  leaky  sheds, 
or  out-of-doors.  The  lesson  is  obvious:  keep 
the  coal  in  a  dry  place  and  condition,  and  5 
to  14  per  cent  less,  according  to  its  fineness, 
will  be  needed  to  obtain  the  same  heat. 

There  is  a  good  scientific  explanation  of  this. 
Water,  in  changing  to  steam,  or  cold  vapor 
even, — that  is,  in  drying  off, — conceals,  or 
makes  latent,  about  1,000  degrees  of  heat.  If 
heated  to  212°,  the  boiling  point,  the  steam 
really  contains  about  1,200  degrees  of  heat, 
although  only  212  degrees  are  sensible,  or  are 
shown  by  the  thermometer. 

The  waste  of  heat  is  still  greater  in  burn¬ 
ing  green  or  wet  wood.  The  sap  or  water 
uses  up — that  is,  carries  off  in  a  latent  state, 
— a  very  large  portion  of  the  heat  produced 
by  its  carbon,  or  its  dry  material.  As  much 
man  and  team  power  is  required  to  haul 
three  or  four  cords  of  green  wood  as  for  six 
or  eight  cords  of  dry  wood.  The  lesson  is: 
cut  the  fuel,  and  split  it  as  finely  as  it  is  to 
be  used,  in  the  grove;  haul  it  home  when 
well  dried,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place  for  use. 
It  will  be  worth  far  more  for  heating  pur¬ 
poses  than  if  burned  green,  or  wet,  or  damp 
even.  The  only  exception  to  this  advice  is, 
when  by  reason  of  easier  hauling  on  snow, 
and  on  account  of  the  leisure  of  men  and 
teams  in  winter,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
haul  home  the  green  wood  then;  but  in  all 
cases  let  it  be  well  dried  before  it  is  used.. 
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Berkshire  Swine. 

There  is  no  domestic  animal  more  easily 
improved  than  the  pig,  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  there  should  be  so  much  carelessness  in 
breeding  this  valuable  farm  stock.  There  is 
too  great  a  tendency  to  kill  the  best  hogs  in 
the  fall  and  save  the  poorer  ones  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes.  In  many  instances,  a  pure- 
blooded  hog  brought  into  a  drove  of  common 
stock  has  improved  it  wonderfully;  and  from 
a  single  pig  a  good  influence  may  extend 
over  a  whole  neighborhood.  The  Berkshire 
breed  of  swine  is  one  of  the  best  for  general 
farm  use.  The  black  color,  that  is  not  even 
“skin-deep,”  is  objected  to  by  some,  but  when 
•dressed,  the  skin 
is  as  white  as 
could  be  desired. 

The  Berkshire 
holds  an  interme¬ 
diate  place  be¬ 
tween  the  large 
and  small  breeds, 
though  specimens 
have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  under  the 
most  favorable 
•conditions,  that 
compared  very 
well  with  those  of 
the  largest  breeds. 

T?he  fqrm  of  the 
Berkshire  pig  is  a 
fine  one,  well  fill¬ 
ed  out,  sides  deep, 
hack  broad,  rump 
drooping;  the  legs 
are  short  and 
strong,  head  mod¬ 
erately  small,  face 
dished,  ears  prick¬ 
ed  or  sometimes 
drooping,  and 
eyes  large  and 
bright.  The  hair 
varies  from  a 
thick  silky  coat 
with  those  that 
are  given  plenty  of  out-door  exercise,  to  a 
thin,  weak  growth  when  the  animal  is  closely 
penned.  The  white  hairs  in  a  pure-blood 
should  be  confined  to  the  feet,  a  large  patch 
in  the  forehead,  and  a  small  spot  behind  each 
shoulder.  The  pork  is  a  good  mixture  of  fat 
and  lean;  an  “evenness  of  flesh”  as  the  butch¬ 
ers  say,  and  of  fine  quality.  The  Berkshire 
pig  does  not  fatten  as  quickly  as  some  other 
breeds,  and  is  therefore  better  adapted  for 
hams,  bacon,  etc.,  than  for  small  fresh  pork. 
The  engraving  represents  a  choice  specimen 
of  the  modern  and  much  improved  Berkshire. 


I^oolc  after  ll»e  Wagon  Wlieels. — 

The  severest  strain,  in  the  cart  or  carriage, 
comes  upon  the  wheels.  The  felloes  espe¬ 
cially  are  exposed  to  alternate  mud  and 
drouth,  according  to  the  prevailing  weather. 
The  paint  soon  wears  off,  and  the  wood  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  water  from  every  mud  puddle 
through  which  the  vehicle  is  driven.  In  a 
dry  time  the  wood  shrinks  and  the  tire  gets 
loose.  The  remedy  is  a  new  setting  of  the 
tire,  and  a  bill  from  the  blacksmith.  It  is 
much  cheaper  to  clean  up  the  carriage  oc¬ 
casionally,  and  give  the  wheels  a  dressing  of 
linseed  oil,  as  hot  as  it  can  be  put  on.  The 
wood  will  absorb  a  good  deal  of  the  oil  and 
will  swell  the  rim  so  as  to  make  the  tire 


tight.  It  will  prevent  the  rotting  of  the 
wood  and  make  long-lived  wheels.  When 
the  wheels  have  soaked  up  all  the  oil  they 
will  take,  put  on  a  good  coat  of  paint. 


Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Garden.— I. 

Agriculture  in  its  widest  sense  compre¬ 
hends  a  vast  range  of  subjects,  and  includes 
in  its  scope  something  from  nearly  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  The  natural 
sciences  are  most  intimately  related  to  the 
growth  of  crops,  the  feeding  of  animals,  and 
the  tillage  of  the  soil;  in  short,  Agricultural 
Science  is  made  up  of  that  portion  of  physics, 
botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  meteorology, 


geology,  physiology,  etc. ,  that  pertains  to  the 
farm  and  garden.  Chemistry  is  the  science 
which  deals  with  the  elements  of  matter, 
and  the  forces  by  which  these  elements  com¬ 
bine  to  form  compounds.  Matter  is  that 
which  has  size  and  weight.  There  are  over 
sixty  different  kinds  of  matter  known  to 
chemistry,  and  out  of  these  an  almost  count¬ 
less  number  of  compounds  are  found.  Some 
of  the  most  abundant  elements  are  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  silicon,  iron, 
zinc,  aluminum,  gold,  silver,  etc.  Water  is 
a  familiar  example  of  a  compound  substance. 
It  is  a  compound  of  the  first  two  elements 
named  in  the  above  list.  Matter  exists  in 
three  states:  solid,  liquid,  and  gas.  Oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  when  uncombined,  are  gases, 
or  aiiriform  bodies;  but  when  the  two  enter 
into  chemical  union,  their  identity  is  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  a  compound  is  formed  that  is  very 
different  from  either.  Water  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  three  states  that  a  sub¬ 
stance  may  assume  according  to  circum¬ 
stances  of  temperature,  pressure,  etc.  At 
ordinary  temperature  it  is  a  liquid,  and  makes 
up  the  substance  of  river,  lake,  and  ocean, 
but  in  the  cold  weather  of  winter,  it  freezes 
into  a  solid  called  ice.  When  heated  to  boil¬ 
ing,  water  passes  into  a  third  state  called 
steam,  the  “  air-form,”  or  gaseous  condition. 


These  changes  of  a  substance  from  one  form 
to  another,  by  differences  of  temperature, 
etc.,  are  physical  changes,  and  exhibit  physi¬ 
cal  properties  in  matter.  Chemical  changes 
are  those  that,  when  undergone  by  any  sub¬ 
stance,  are  permanent.  The  water  was  physi¬ 
cally  changed  in  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a 
solid,  but  it  is  water  still,  and  will  become 
liquid  again  so  soon  as  the  temperature  of 
the  surrounding  air  passes  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point.  When  a  piece  of  wood  is  burned 
it  undergoes  a  chemical  change,  and  nothing 
can  restore  the  original  wood.  A  mass  of 
iron  may  be  melted  into  a  cannon  ball,  re¬ 
cast  into  a  stove,  cut  into  nails,  or  worked 
up  as  watch  springs,  and  it  still  preserves 
the  physical  pro¬ 
perties  of  iron;  it 
has  undergone 
only  physical 
changes.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the 
iron  is  exposed  to 
moist  air,  it  soon 
becomes  coated 
with  a  red  pow¬ 
der,  or  iron  rust. 
If  sulphuric  acid 
be  poured  upon 
the  iron,  there  is 
found  a  green 
crystalline  solid, 
known  as  green 
vitriol,  or  sulphate 
of  iron.  In  both  of 
these  cases  chem¬ 
ical  affinity  has 
destroyed  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  iron, 
and  two  chemical 
compounds  have 
been  produced, 
differing  as  much 
from  each  other 
as  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  iron.  In  this 
way  substances 
lose  their  identity 
through  chemical 
action.  Such  changes  as  these  are  constantly 
going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  farm  and  garden; 
in  the  soil  and  air,  with  still  more  complicated 
ones  within  every  growing  plant  #nd  animal. 

All  matter  is  divided  into  two  great 
classes :  organic  and  inorganic.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  the  product  of  vital  growth,  and 
makes  up  the  structure  of  all  plants  and 
animals.  Any  matter  that  is  not  a  part  or 
product  of  a  living  organism  is  of  the  latter, 
or  inorganic  class.  Organic  matter,  by  the 
process  of  decay,  returns  to  the  inorganic  state 
from  which  it  was  raised  by  the  processes  of 
life.  Fire,  or  combustion,  which  is  only  a 
rapid  form  of  decay,  quickly  resolves  a 
highly  complicated  organic  substance  into 
simpler  inorganic  substances.  The  combus¬ 
tible  parts  of  organic  bodies  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen,  with  a  small  amount  of  phosphorous 
and  sulphur.  The  ashes  remaining  after 
burning  contain  silicon,  chlorine,  sodium, 
potash,  calcium,  magnesia,  iron,  manganese, 
and  other  substances  in  small  quantities. 

With  this,  as  a  general  introduction,  arti¬ 
cles  will  follow,  in  subsequent  numbers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  upon  the 
most  important  chemical  elements  and  com¬ 
pounds  interested  in  the  production  of  the 
various  products  of  the  farm  and  garden. 


an  improved  Berkshire  pig. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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A  Log  Boat. 

A  convenient  boat  for  dragging  logs  is 
•shown  in  fig.  1.  The  runners,  d,d,  are  2  by  6 
inches  and  44  feet  long;  the  plank  is  2  by 
9  inches,  and  34  feet  long.  A  mortise  is 
made  at  h  for  the  chain  to  pass  through. 
The  cross-piece  c,  is  4  by  7  inches  and  34  feet 
long,  and  worked  down  to  44  inches  in  the 
.middle.  Notches  are  cut  into  the  cross-piece 
-4  inches  wide  and  two  inches  deep,  to  receive 


'the  scantlings,  e,  e,  2  by  4  inches,  and  three 
feet  long,  which  are  fastened  down  by  strong 
bolts,  as  shown  at  the  dotted  lines,  /,/.  The 
two  bolts  in  front,  b,b,  go  through  the  scant¬ 
ling,  plank  and  runner,  while  the  bolts,  g,g, 
pass  only  through  the  plank  and  runner. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  load  the  logs 
by  horses,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  fig.  2. 
The  boat  is  raised  with  its  upper  side  against 
the  log.  The  chain  is  fastened  to  the  cross¬ 
piece  at  a,  with  the  large  hook,  and  the  other 
end  is  put  around  the  log,  under  the  runner 
and  cross-piece  at  b,  and  pulled  through  be¬ 
tween  the  runner  and  scantling  at  c,  when 
the  end  of  the  chain,  d,  is  fastened  to  the 
•whiffletree.  As  the  team  is  started,  the 


Fig.  2. — LOADING  THE  LOGS. 

boat  tips  over,  with  the  log  on  top.  Loosen 
the  chain  from  the  two-horse  evener,  and 
pull  it  back  through  the  runner  and  scant¬ 
ling  at  c,  and  through  the  hole.  C.  W.  Y. 


Turnips  as  a  Farm  Crop. 

BY  COL.  F.  D.  COTiTIS. 

Yery  few  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
appreciate  the  value  of  turnips  as  a  farm  crop. 
Some  chemists  estimate  them  to  contain 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  water,  leaving  only 
five  per  cent  of  flesh-forming  material;  and 
out  of  this  small  part  they  deduct  a  portion 
as  woody  fibre,  only  good  to  help  fill  up  the 
stomach  of  an  animal.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
^dispute  the  correctness  of  this  analysis,  but  I 
do  take  issue  with  the  conclusions  that  tur¬ 
nips  have  no  greater  value  as  food  than  may 
be  indicated  by  the  chemist’s  figures.  Turnips 
have  possibly  a  mechanical  value,  as  they 
may  aid  in  the  digestion  of  more  concentrat¬ 
ed  food,  such  as  corn  meal,  when  fed  with 
it.  Perhaps  the  fault  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  ninety-five  per  cent  of  water  is 
put  down  as  worthless.  In  the  economy  of 
nature  this  veiy  water  may  prove  of  more 
importance  than  has  been  ascribed  to  it.  I 
have  found  that  raw  turnips  will  not  only 
sustain  life,  but  cause  hogs  to  thrive  when 
fed  nothing  else.  I  do  not  mean  when  fed  a 
large  quantity,  but  an  amount,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  chemist’s  tables,  would  be 


such  a  small  per  cent  of  the  actual  food  that 
starvation  would  be  expected.  Sheep  and 
cattle  will  fatten  on  them,  with  very  little 
hay.  The  credit  cannot  be  put  down  to  the 
hay,  but  must  be  carried  over  to  the  turnips. 
If  I  understand  the  British  system  of  making 
mutton,  it  is  mainly,  and  sometimes  entirely, 
by  the  use  of  turnips.  The  sheep  are  con¬ 
fined  by  hurdles  on  the  turnips,  where  they 
help  themselves,  until  the  crop  within  the  in¬ 
closure  is  exhausted,  when  they  are  moved  to 
a  fresh  lot.  Knowing 
the  real  value  of  tur¬ 
nips,  and  how  easily 
they  may  be  converted 
into  meat,  why  should 
not  the  American  farm¬ 
er  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity,  and  not 
rely  so  exclusively  upon 
com.  Every  farmer  should  have  a  turnip 
patch,  the  larger  the  better.  The  crop  can 
always  be  made  supplementary  to  another 
on  the  farm,  and  is  so  much  clear  gain. 


How  Farming  in  Colorado  Pays. 

BY  WM.  E.  PABOR,  EDITOR  “COLORADO  FARMER.” 

It  was  customary  in  some  quarters,  a  few 
years  ago,  to  argue  that  farming  could  not 
be  profitable  in  Colorado,  save  under  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances,  and  with  a  high 
priced  market.  But,  as  a  writer  in  the  Den¬ 
ver  “Rocky  Mountain  News,”  as  far  back  as 
1873,  said,  “there  has  been  enough  of  success 
at  farming  in  Colorado  to  prove  the  contrary ; 
not  only  that  farming  can  be  successfully 
carried  on  here,  but  that  it  can  be  followed 
with  a  larger  and  more  certain  annual  profit 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.” 

It  is  a  safe  assertion  to  make  that  four  an¬ 
nual  crops  out  of  five  can  be  successfully 
raised  in  the  State,  and  this  is  as  good  an 
average  as  ought  to  be  asked  for,  or  is  found 
elsewhere.  The  area  of  arable  land  is  not  so 
large  as  to  induce  ruinous  competition  at 
home,  and  the  distance  from  the  grain-pro¬ 
ducing  districts  of  other  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  is  great  enough  not  to  shut  out  com¬ 
petition,  but  to  make  the  competing  price  a 
fair  one  for  the  farmer.  A  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  mining  interest  is  a  guarantee  of 
a  ready  market  for  all  that  can  be  produced. 

At  one  of  the  Colorado  Farmer’s  Institutes, 
held  a  year  or  two  ago,  it  was  asserted  that 
wheat  could  be  raised  for  fifty  cents  per 
bushel.  Others  put  the  figure  at  sixty-five 
cents.  The  profit  in  farming  here,  as  in  other 
places,  lies  concealed  in  many  little  things  of 
which  no  account  is  taken.  In  the  wastes  of 
the  farm  vanish  many  per  cents  that  might 
be  added  to  the  general  aggregate  of  profits. 

The  Foot-hills,  as  they  are  called,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  the  higher  ranges  that 
tower  west  of  them,  are  in  reality  mountain 
chains,  only  of  lesser  magnitude.  They  com¬ 
mence  when  the  plains  have  reached  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  running 
parallel  with  the  main  ranges  back  of  them, 
lift  their  heads  from  three  to  five  thousand 
feet  high.  Here  flourish  the  pine,  cedar, 
aspen,  and  birch.  In  the  valleys,  and  small 
parks  they  enclose,  vegetation  is  very  thrifty. 
The  hay-producing  qualities  of  the  soil  in 
these  parks  is  simply  wonderful.  In  some  of 
them  the  tourist  sinks  knee  deep  in  grass 
that  has  flourished  and  faded,  grown  and 
perished,  season  after  season,  until  the  sur¬ 


face,  for  miles,  is  one  vast  treacherous  morass 
of  decayed  vegetation,  into  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  venture  with  safety. 

These,  and  there  are  thousands  of  such 
places  scattered  through  the  mountain  region 
of  Colorado,  are  to  be  the  herdsmen’s  and 
dairymen’s  Eden  of  the  future.  Here,  shel¬ 
tered  from  the  storms  and  the  winds  of  the 
hills  that  surround  them,  they  can  grow, 
without  irrigation,  abundant  harvests  of 
barley  and  potatoes.  Here  their  sheep  and 
cattle  can  have  prolific  pasturage,  and  the 
towns  springing  up  along  the  lines  of  new 
railroads,  and  the  miniug  interests  that  are 
so  rapidly  developing,  will  demand  from 
them  and  from  the  farmers  on  the  slopes 
lying  eastward  toward  the  prairies,  all  that 
they  can  produce,  at  good  paying  prices. 


A  Shipping  Box  for  Poultry  and  Small 
Animals. 


There  is  nothing  which  so  much  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  fine  stock,  especially 
poultry,  as  neat  shipping  boxes.  Most  of  our 
common  boxes  are  from  the  nearest  grocery 
store;  and,  while  such  boxes  may  do  very 
well,  when  properly  remodelled,  they  too 
seldom  are  altered  in  appearance,  or  improv¬ 
ed  in  style.  Herewith  is  given  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  box  which  we  have  used  with  great 
success,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  poul¬ 
try  breeders  through  the  country.  It  can  be 
employed  with  equal  success  for  shipping 
young  pigs,  dogs,  etc.  For  poultry,  half¬ 
inch  planed  pine  can  be  used  for  top,  slats, 
sides,  and  bottom,  with  inch  stuff  (of  pine) 
for  the  ends.  For  pigs  and  pups,  inch  pine 
should  be  employed  for  the  ends;  half -inch, 
with  cleats,  for  the  bottom,  and  the  sides; 
top  pieces  and  slats  should  be  made  of  some 
tough  and  strong  material,  as  half-inch  oak, 
or  ash,  common  stuff.  A  very  good  size,  for 
general  use,  is  18  inches  long,  12  inches  wide, 
and  16  to  18  inches  high  at  the  highest  point. 
The  slats  should  be  about  2  inches  wide,  and 
placed  from  2  to  3  inches  apart.  The  shape 
of  the  top  of  the  box  gives  plenty  of  light, 


while  the  top  board,  which  is  about  4  incb./A 
wide,  makes  a  fine  place  on  which  to  attach 
the  shipping  tags,  and  to  write  the  address, 
etc.  Where  it  is  desired  to  make  the  bon 
extra  strong,  use  inch  cleats  inside.  About 
C  inches  up  each  side  must  be  solid  (no  slatsA 
to  prevent  the  birds  or  animals  getting  their' 
feet  or  legs  out  while  in  transit.  For  slior'is^ 
journeys,  it  is  well  enough  to  have,  for  poul¬ 
try,  a  skeleton  box,  covered  on  all  sides  with 
coarse,  strong  muslin,  and  slats  on  the  top, 
but  for  extended  trips  and  rough  usage,  the 
shipping  box  described  herewith  will  bo 
found  the  best.  The  size  given  will  hold  a 
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pair  of  either  birds  or  young  pigs  nicely, 
and  allow  room  for  boxes  for  food,  and  a 
cup  for  water.  Convenient  rope  handles  can 
be  placed  on  the  ends.  D.  Z.  E. 


The  Old  and  the  New. 

Many  dwellings  may  be  much  improved 
by  changes  in  the  structure  itself,  and  by  ad¬ 
ditions  to  it  on  one  or  more  sides.  The  ac¬ 
companying  engravings  show  a  plain  and  un¬ 
inviting  house,  and  its  cozy  and  comfortable 
appearance  since  the  changes  have  been 
made.  The  roof  is  altered  by  the  addition 
of  two  windows  that  serve  to  light  the  upper 
rooms  and  relieve  the  plainness  of  the  ex¬ 
terior.  The  main  addition  is  the  piazza,  that 
extends  along  the  front  and  one  side  of  the 
house.  The  comfort  that  this  gives  to  the 


cover  them.  In  the  center  is  a  ventilator, 
formed  of  four,  six,  or  eight-inch  boards,  nail¬ 
ed  together.  This  should  be  long  enough  to 
run  up  through  the  straw.  No  sheep  house 
should  be  without  an  escape  provided  for  bad 
air.  At  one  corner  of  this  enclosure  is  an 
entrance,  built  also  of  fence  boards,  nailed  to 
posts  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  high; 
it  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  boards  to  hold  up  the  straw. 
This  entrance  runs  from  the  outside  of  the 
stack  to  the  house,  like  a  tunnel,  and  is  so 
low  that  no  calf  would  be  likely  to  enter  it, 
consequently  the  sheep  have  a  place  secure 
from  the  intrusion  of  other  animals.  This 
house,  and  the  passage  leading  to  it,  should 
be  built  before  threshing,  where  the  straw- 
stack  is  to  be  located.  The  straw  can 
be  carried  on  to  it  from  the  machine.  In 


shoe  is  on,  just  the  same  as  when  it  is  plow¬ 
ing.  If  an  iron  rod  cannot  be  had,  a  large 
iron  spike  may  be  substituted,  and  answers 
the  purpose  almost  as  well.  Green  wood 


for  A  PLOW. 


can  be  used  in  making  the  “shoe,”  and 
many  farmers  will  prefer  it  on  account  of 
being  more  readily  worked.  Make  it  now. 


A  COTTAGE  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  BEING  REMODELLED. 


inmates,  especially  in  summer,  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  lived  in 
the  “ old  house ”  and  then  in  the  “new.” 

These  engravings  are  of  a  house  recently 
remodelled.  The  dwelling  has  been  re¬ 
painted,  and  together  with  the  small  and 
inexpensive  ornaments,  the  transformation 
is  so  great  as  to  entirely  disguise  the  old 
house.  This  will  doubtless  suggest  to  many 
changes  that  may  be  made  in  dwellings. 


A  Good  Sheep  House. 

BY  EBEN  E.  REXFORD. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  house  for  sheep,  so 
great  an  improvement  on  the  shelters  usually 
provided,  that  I  think  a  description  should 
be  given  for  those  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  who  live  in  straw-producing 
localities.  This  “house”  is  cheap,  and  warm, 
and  has  the  great  merit  of  affording  the 
sheep  a  place  where  they  can  stay  by  them¬ 
selves.  In  most  barn-yards  at  the  West  the 
sheep  take  their  chances  at  the  straw-rack, 
during  the  winter,  along  with  calves,  colts, 
and  often  grown  cattle,  and  sometimes  at  the 
cost  of  their  lives.  The  sheep  house  is  built 
of  boards,  nailed  to  ordinary  fence  posts,  and 
is  about  as  high  as  the  usual  fence.  Several 
poles  are  laid  across  the  top  of  these  boards 
to  form  a  support  for  the  straw  which  is  to 


this  way,  at  little  expense,  a  warm  place  of 
shelter  can  be  made.  When  vicious  calves  or 
colts  chase  them,  they  can  get  out  of  their 
way.  It  would  be  better  for  all  if  cattle  and 
horses  were  kept  in  a  separate  enclosure. 


A  Plow^Shoe.” 

A  Plow  “  Shoe  ”  is  something  new  to  many, 
though  there  are  some  of  our  readers  who 
have  used  such  a  useful  article 
for  years,  and  find  it  a  great 
convenience  in  going  from 
place  to  place.  Any  one  with 
but  little  mechanical  ingenuity 
can  make  one  of  these  “shoes,” 
and  they  will  last  almost  a  life¬ 
time.  A  tough  piece  of  hick¬ 
ory,  four  inches  wide,  two  and 
a  half  inches  thick,  and  twenty 
inches  long,  should  be  used.  The  front  end 
is  pointed  as  well  as  rounded  up,  so  it  will 
slip  easily.  A  broad,  flat  staple  is  securely 
fastened  in,  near  the  front  end,  to  hold  the 
point  of  the  plow,  which  slips  under  it.  At  a 
suitable  distance  back  (according  to  the  kind 
of  plow),  is  a  half-inch  iron  pin,  project¬ 
ing  about  three  inches.  This  goes  inside 
of  the  mould-board  of  the  plow,  when  the 
“shoe”  is  on,  and  prevents  its  slipping  off. 
The  team  is  attached  to  the  plow  when  the 


A  Simple  Farm  Gate. 

BY  GEO.  T.  IIAMMOND,  COMMACK,  N.  Y. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  I  note  a  description  of  “A  Sub¬ 
stantial  Farm  Gate,”  the  expensiveness  of 
which  would,  I  judge,  prevent  its  general 
adoption.  I  send  you  a  rough  drawing 
[see  engraving]  of  a  gate  without  hinges, 
invented  some  years  ago,  but  as  I  have 
since  seen  it  used  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  it  is  possible  that  the  same 
simple  idea  may  have  occurred  to  and  been 
put  in  practice  by  others.  The  gate  is 
represented  as  let  down  on  the  ground 
in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  way 
in  -which  it  is  built  at  the  hinge  end. 
One-lialf  of  the  gate  runs,  or  is  pushed 
backwards  between  the  posts;  one  of  these 
is  at  the  termination  of  the  fence;  the  other 
placed  far  enough  away  from  the  first  to 
enable  the  gate  to  be  pushed  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  turned  round  to  open 
and  shut  between  them.  The  gate  is 
placed  in  proper  position  between  the 
posts,  and  strips  of  boards,  or  cleats,  are 
nailed  from  one  post  to  the  other  under 
the  gate  rails.  These  fasten  the  gate  hr 
position,  and  make  all  the  hinge  that  is 
necessary.  The  boards  should  be  run  one 
inch  and  a  half  beyond  the  front  stanchion 
of  the  panel,  to  go  into  mortices  in  the  post 
when  closing  the  gate.  A  hook  will  pre¬ 
vent  cattle  pushing  the  gate  open.  Thir¬ 
teen  years  ago  I  put  up  twenty-three  of  these 
gates,  and  they  are  all  now  as  good  as  new,  not 
having  had  a  penny  expended  upon  them  for 
repairs  since  they  were  built.  For  an  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  gate,  to  replace  old-fashioned  posts 
and  bars,  I  know  of  nothing  better,  though, 
since  I  first  put  them  in  use,  I  have  devised 
many  different  plans  of  gates  to  be  used  by 
those  who  could  afford  to  dispense  with  sim¬ 
plicity  and  cheapness,  to  gratify  their  love  for 


A  GOOD  SLIDING  FARM  GATE. 


display,  or  to  put  in  positions  where  so  simple 
and  rough  a  gate  would  be  out  of  place. 


A  T«l>Ie  for  Dressing1  Pork. — A 

good  handy  table  to  hold  porkers  while  being 
scraped  and  dressed,  may  be  made  with  its 
top  curving  about  four  inches.  This  curva¬ 
ture  conforms  to  the  body  of  the  swine,  and 
permits  the  carcass  to  be  put  in  any  position. 
The  top  of  the  table  may  consist  of  narrow 
strips  of  hard  wood,  placed  an  inch  apart. 
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The  Irish  Setter  Dog. 

The  leading  points  of  the  excellent  breed 
of  setter  dogs, developed  by  Irish  fanciers, are 
as  follows:  In  frame  higher  than  the  English 
setter;  shoulders  long  and  sloping ;  loin  arch¬ 
ed  slightly;  brisket  deep;  legs  straight,  with 
the  feet  soft  and  hairy.  The  skull  is  longer 
and  narrower  than  the  English  dog;  the 
mahogany  nose  is  square  at  the  end,  with 
wide  open  nostrils. 

The  coat  is  a  rich 
blood  red;  a  little 
white  sometimes 
comes  on  the  breast, 
neck,  and  toes,  and 
constitutes  the 
“white  and  red,” 
met  in  some  good 
strains.  The  hair 
is  wavy  and  of  av¬ 
erage  length.  All 
the  legs  are  well 
featherbed,  as  also  the 
ears,  which  reach  to 
within  a  half  inch 
of  the  end  of  the 
nose.  The  eyes  are 
of  a  rich  mahogany 
or  brown,  full  of  life 
and  intelligence.  A 
noted  writer  on  this 
domestic  animal 
says,  “In  his  work 
the  Irish  setter  is 
fast  and  enduring; 
his  nose  is  quite  up 
to  the  average  fast 
dogs  in  delicacy, 
and  to  those  who 
are  limited  to  a 
small  kennel,  he  is 
an  invaluable  aid 
to  the  gun.  His  style 
of  going  is  very 
beautiful, with  head 


metal  tank  will  prevent  the  freezing  of  the 
water,  but  it  has  the  serious  objection  of  be¬ 
ing  dangerous,  and  there  is  trouble  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  water  of  a  suitable  temperature.  The 
illustrations  show  a  cup  of  my  own  inven¬ 
tion,  that  has  been  in  use  many  years.  Any 
tinman  can  manufacture  these  cups.  The 
sloping  sides  and  ends,  which  are  the  de¬ 
sirable  features,  make  the  expense  of  manu¬ 
facture  somewhat  more  than  where  the  cuts 


the  red  Irish  setter. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


well  up  and  feeling  for  the  body  scent;  he 
has  a  free  action  of  the  shoulders,  hind 
legs  brought  well  under  him,  and  a  merry 
lashing  of  the  flag  on  the  slightest  indi¬ 
cation  of  scent — often  indeed  without  it,” 
The  accompanying  engraving  is  a  faithful 
representation  of  a  fine  specimen  of  Irish 
setter.  The  whole  frame  is  symmetrical, 
and  from  the  tip  of  the  broad,  square  and 
mahogany  nose,  to  the  end  of  the  red  and 
graceful  “flag,”  this  dog  is  a  noble  animal. 


A  Winter  Poultry  Cup. 

BT  D.  Z.  EVANS,  JR. 

One  of  the  troubles  in  keeping  poultry  in 
winter,  is  the  freezing  of  the  drinking  water. 


Hg.  1.  a  POULTRY  CUP.  Fig.  2. 

"Various  devices,  some  of  them  expensive, 
have  oeen  made  without  general  satisfac¬ 
tion.  A  small  lamp  arranged  underneath  a 


are  all  straight  ones.  The  cost  is  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty-five  cents  each,  when  made 
in  small  quantities.  The  cup  consists  of 
three  pieces  of  tin,  the  two  ends  and  one 
other  piece  making  the  back  and  front,  when 
bent  into  shape.  Figure  1  shows  the  form  of 
the  large  piece.  The  sloping  sides  admit  of 
a  quick  removal  of  ice.  When  ice  forms, 
immerse  the  cup  in  cold  water,  which  will 
very  quickly  detach  the  ice,  and  it  can  be 
thrown  out  and  fresh  water  supplied.  The 
cups  (fig.  2)  are  6  inches  across  the  front,  5 
inches  deep,  and  three  inches  from  back  to 
front.  The  ends  should  be  neatly  soldered 
in,  and  the  edges  of  the  tin,  around  the  cup, 
turned  over  a  little,  to  prevent  possible  in¬ 
jury  to  the  fowls.  These  cups  make  not 
only  good  ones  for  winter  in  and  around  the 
poultry  house,  but  they  can  be  used  in  the 
shipping  boxes,  for  food  and  water,  by 
breeders  who  ship  live  birds  long  distances. 

The  Purpose  of  Manure. 

In  a  state  of  nature  all  rich  soils  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  some  form  of  vegetation.  Grasses 
form  the  natural  coat  of  the  prairies,  while 
the  mountains  and  coast  borders  are  clad  with 
forests.  A  new  set  of  conditions  is  brought 
in  with  the  plow  and  the  axe  ;  in  short,  crop¬ 
growing,  with  its  attendant  removal  of  grain, 
grass,  roots,  and  fruit,  is  not  the  natural 
course  of  vegetation.  On  the  prairie  the 


wild  grass  grows  through  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  and  the  vegetable  matter,  thus  produced, 
becomes  a  muich  and  a  source  of  nourish¬ 
ment  for  succeeding  years.  In  this  way 
there  is  a  gradual  and  constant  accumulation 
of  fertility  in  the  upper  soil.  The  forest 
trees  continue  to  grow  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  annual  crop  of  fallen  leaves,  with 
the  decay  of  old  trunks  and  branches,  fur¬ 
nish  the  rich,  dark  leaf-mould  that  covers 
the  surface  of  for¬ 
est  soils.  When  a 
crop  is  grown  up¬ 
on  a  field  there  is 
a  removal  of  plant 
food  in  some  of  its. 
many  forms,  and 
therefore  provis¬ 
ion  needs  to  be 
made  for  its  re¬ 
turn.  In  brief, 
this  is  the  purpose 
of  all  manures  and 
fertilizers.  Unless 
such  a  return  is 
made  to  a  con¬ 
stantly  cropped 
soil,  exhaustion 
must  follow.  It 
may  take  a  long 
term  of  years  be¬ 
fore  the  accumu¬ 
lated  fertility  of 
the  prairie  has 
been  so  much  re¬ 
duced  that  ma¬ 
nure  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  insure  a 
profitable  crop. 
The  poorer  a  soil 
gets  the  more  nec¬ 
essary  it  is  to  make 
complete  returns 
of  the  plant  food, 
needed  for  the 
growth  of  the  suc- 
have  been  long 
as  factories 


ceeding  crop.  Soils  that 
cropped  may  be  looked  upon 
into  which  the  crude  materials  are  poured, 
and  out  of  them  the  manufactured  products 
are  obtained.  The  food  materials  that  man 
needs  to  supply  are  included  under  the  terms 
manures  and  fertilizers.  If  the  amount  of 
plant  food  applied  to  and  retained  in  the  soil, 
exceeds  that  taken  off  in  the  crops,  the  land 
is  improving  in  fertility. 

Cultivated  land  parts  with  its  fertility  prin¬ 
cipally  in  two  ways  ;  the  plant  food  is  either- 
washed  out  by  rains,  or  it  is  removed  in  the 
crop.  The  first  is  a  real  loss,  and  depends 
upon  mechanical  and  other  conditions  of  the 
soil.  A  light  soil  is  sometimes  called 
“  leachy  ”  from  its  lack  of  power  of  retention 
of  soluble  plant  food.  Other  things  remaining 
equal,  a  field  loses  less  of  its  fertility  when  it 
bears  a  growing  crop.  As  the  food  elements 
are  liberated  from  their  combinations  by 
chemical  action  in  the  soil,  the  growing  plants 
absorb  them  through  their  roots.  Any  me¬ 
chanical  change  that  can  be  produced  in 
“  leachy  ”  land  to  make  it  more  retentive  will 
increase  its  value.  Manures,  and  especially 
any  very  soluble  fertilizers,  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
should  be  applied  frequently,  and  in  small 
quantities  to  such  soils.  The  fertility  that  a 
field  parts  with  through  the  growth  of  a  crop, 
is  a  real  loss  only  when  its  equivalent  is  not 
returned.  These  elements  of  plant  food  are 
contained  in  all  parts  of  the  crop  ;  those  in 
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the  grain  that  is  sold  off  of  the  farm  are  lost, 
and  so  with  the  same  substances  that  go  by 
feeding  into  the  animal  structure  and  thus 
pass  out  of  reach. 

The  leading  food  elements  lacking  in  a 
worn  out  soil  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash,  and  therefore  it  is  these  that  it 
is  most  important  to  preserve  and  return  to 
the  soil  in  the  manure,  or  supply  from  some 
outside  source  in  chemical  fertilizers.  Well 
preserved  barn-yard  manure  is  simply  a  re¬ 
duced  form  of  tbe  essential  food  elements  in 
the  crop  from  which  it  was  made,  with  the 
aid  of  the  farm  animals,  and  is  therefore 
able  to  supply  a  soil  with  all  the  necessary 
constituents  of  fertility.  It  is  able  to  feed  any 
farm  or  garden  crop,  and  should  be  made  and 
guarded  with  this  important  aim  in  view. 


Fences  for  Soil  Liable  to  Heave. 

The  main  point  in  such  a  fence  is  either 
to  set  the  posts  and  place  a  pin  through  them 

near  thebottom, 
so  that  the  frosts 
may  not  throw 
them  out,  or  to 
so  attach  the 
boards  that  the 
posts  may  be 
re-driven,  with¬ 
out  splitting 
them  or  remov¬ 
ing  the  rails 
from  the  post. 
The  latter  is, 
perhaps,  the 
best  plan,  and 
may  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways,  the 
most  desirable 
of  which  is 
shown  in  figs.  1 
and  2.  The  post, 
h,  is  driven  in  the  usual  manner,  when 
a  strip  of  board,  g,  is  fastened  to  it  by 
three  or  four  spikes,  depending  upon  the 
hight  of  the  fence.  A  space  just  sufficient  to 


Fig.  2.— SIDE  VIEW  OF  FENCE. 

insert  the  ends  of  boards,  a,  c,  fig.  2,  is  left  be¬ 
tween  the  post  and  outside  strip,  the  ends  of 
the  boards  resting  upon  the  spikes.  I  have  seen 
many  miles  of  this  fence.  It  looks  neat;  be- 
feldes  any  portion  is  easily  removed,  making 
a  passage  to  and  from  the  field.  A  new  post 
is  easily  put  in  when  required,  and  any  may 
\  be  re-driven  when  heaved  by  the  frost. 

Where  iron  is  cheap,  a  rod  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  cut  in 
lengths  of  about  seven  and  a  half  inches; 
one  end  is  sharpened,  while  the  opposite  end, 
for  three  inches,  is  bent  at  right  angles. 

After  the  boards  are  placed  in  position,  the 


hooks  should  be  driven  in  so  that  they  will 
firmly  grasp  the  boards  and  hold  them  in 


Fig.  3. — FENCE  WITH  IRON  HOOKS. 


place.  The  general  appearance  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  fence  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  and  is  one 
adapted  to  almost  any  locality. 

Another  plan  is  to  attach  the  boards,  or 
even  rails,  to  the  posts  by  wires,  and  notch¬ 
ing  in  the  post  so  the  wire  will  not  slip  down; 
or  placing  the  wire  through  half-inch  holes 
bored  in  the  post  at  proper  intervals.  This 
method  admits  of  the  posts  being  re-driven 
without  loosing  the  boards  or  rails.  L.  D.  S. 


Gathering  and  Planting  Bones. 

The  value  of  bones  as  a  fertilizer,  in  their 
various  forms,  is  well  known.  The  cost, 
some  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a  ton,  is  the  chief 
objection  to  their  use  by  the  average  farmer. 
It  is  not  so  generally  understood  that  whole 
bones,  as  they  are  gathered  from  the  refuse 
of  families  in  the  streets  and  yards  of  our 
villages,  are  quite  as  available,  and  within 
reach  of  many  thrifty  farmers  who  have 
business  every  week  in  the  neighboring 
towns.  They  are  especially  valuable  for 
planting  around  fruit  trees  and  vines.  They 
can  be  put  in  trenches  within  reach  of  the 
roots  of  trees  already  planted,  with  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  wood  and  fruit  of  the  trees. 
They  are  rich  in  ammonia,  as  well  as  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  will  show  their  effects  in 
the  increased  yield  of  fruit  for  twenty  years  or 
more.  They  have  no  standard  value,  and  can 
generally  be  purchased  of  the  boys,  who  are 
glad  to  get  thirty-five  or  forty  cents  a  barrel 
for  them.  Sometimes  a  bonanza  can  be  struck 
at  the  slaughter  house  of  the  village  butcher, 
where  the  refuse  of  slaughtered  animals, 
mixed  with  absorbents,  make  a  powerful 
fertilizer.  This  is  much  more  valuable  ma¬ 
nure  than  that  of  the  barn-yard.  The  buried 
bones  gradually  soften  under  the  influences 
of  the  soil,  of  heat  and  frost,  until  the  fine 
plant  rootlets  penetrate  the  substance  of  the 
bone,  and  absorb  the  nourishment.  If  you 
take  up  a  grape  vine  that  has  been  planted 
over  a  bed  of  bones,  after  a  few  'years,  you 
will  find  the  bones  firmly  grasped  by  the 
roots,  and  in  a  decaying  condition.  From  one 
to  three  bushels  may  safely  be  planted  under 
every  pear  and  apple  tree  and  grape  vine. 


Use  the  ISrotsh  Ureely  on  Animals. 

— Brushing  and  carding  stimulate  the  vital 
action  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  bring  an 
increased  flow  of  milk.  If  the  brushing  is 
done  daily,  only  a  little  time  is  required  to 
keep  the  animals  clean.  An  old  broom  is 
often  the  only  implement  needed,  if  abun¬ 
dant  litter  is  used.  Give  the  cattle,  horses, 
and  other  farm  animals  a  good  supply  of 
bedding,  and  use  the  brush  as  much  as 
necessary  to  keep  them  neat  and  clean. 


Making  Board  Brains. 

On  very  many  farms,  wooden  drains  are 
used  in  place  of  tiles,  but  mostly  in  new 
districts  where  timber  is  cheap,  and  tiles 
cannot  be  purchased  without  much  expense. 
They  will  answer  the  purpose  well,  without 
much  expense.  Wooden  drains,  if  laid  deep 
enough,  so  that  the  frost  will  not  affect  them, 
will  last  many  years.  I  know  of  an  old  drain 
that  has  been  built  twelve  years,  where 
the  timber  is  still  sound  in  some  spots.  To 
make  wooden  drains,  two  men  are  generally 
required — one  to  hold  the  boards,  and  another 
to  nail  them.  This  mode  of  constructing 
board  drains  can  be  improved  upon,  by 
making  a  “  standard,”  which  consists  of  an 
upright  board  3  feet  high,  having  notches  cut 


Fig.  1.— FRAME  FOR  HOLDING  BOARDS. 


into  it  6  inches  apart,  1  inch  wide,  and  sev¬ 
eral  inches  deep,  to  hold  the  boards  firm. 
The  boards,  b,  b,  fig.  1,  are  laid  into  the 
notches,  n,  n,  when  the  top  board  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  nailed  on.  Another 
method,  shown  in  fig.  2,  consists  of  two 
posts,  driven  into  the  ground  about  three 
feet  from  a  fence,  with  a  board  nailed  across 


from  each  post  to  the  fence.  Notches 
are  then  cut  into  each  cross  board  several 
inches  deep,  at  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  C.  W.  Yost. 


Have  a  Plan  in  Usu-niin”'. — The 

great  fault  with  American  farmers  is  a  con¬ 
stant  desire  for  change.  The  farm  is  rarely 
thought  of  as  the  home  which  the  children 
are  to  occupy  during  a  life-time,  and  then 
leave  to  their  heirs.  There  is  too  much 
changing  with  the  crops — first  one  thing  and 
then  another,  the  result  of  which  is  a  shift¬ 
ing  that  is  profitless.  For  a  few  years  it  may 
be  that  sheep-raising  is  the  leading  feature 
of  the  farm,  soon  to  be  followed  by  rearing  a 
breed  of  cattle,  or  cultivating  hops,  tobacco, 
or  even  rhubarb.  The  general  management 
of  a  farm  should  be  planned  once  for  all,  it 
only  being  subject  to  those  changes  that  an 
improvement  in  agricultural  methods  sug¬ 
gest.  The  work  of  a  farm  should  go  on  reg¬ 
ularly  from  year  to  year,  so  that  even  in  mid¬ 
winter  the  farmer  may  make  his  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  complete  his  scheme  of  work  for 
the  whole  season.  The  man  who  is  trying 
to  sell  his  farm,  has  his  heart  in  some  other 
locality  or  business,  and  he  who  is  ready  to 
devote  his  energies  to  some  new  crop  or 
method,  is  seldom  on  the  highway  to  success. 
It  is  well  to  try  that  which  is  new,  but  not 
by  giving  up  the  old  and  well-tried  methods. 
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The  Variegated  Tree-Mallow. 

A  very  old  garden  plant  is  the  Tree-Mal¬ 
low,  or  Velvet-leaf  (Lavatera  arbor ea).  The 
genus  Lavatera,  of  the  Mallow  Family,  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  brothers  Lavater, 
Swiss  naturalists.  The  plant  in  question  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  is  oc¬ 
casionally  found  wild  in  the  southern  por¬ 
tions  of  Great  Britain.  It  has  long  been  cul¬ 
tivated  in  our  Northern  gardens  as  an  an¬ 
nual,  and  in  Southern  gardens  as  a  perennial. 
It  is  one  of  those  uncertain  plants  which  may 


be  hardy  for  several  years  at  the  North,  and 
then  be  killed  in  an  unusually  severe  -winter. 
Hence  it  is  better  in  such  localities  to  grow 
it  as  an  annual.  The  plant,  when  treated  as 
an  annual,  grows  readily  from  the  seeds,  and 
forms  stout  stems,  four  to  six  feet  high,  with 
numerous  showy  leaves,  which  are  nearly 
circular  in  outline,  and  from  six  to  nine 
inches  across,  with  this  ample  and  conspicu¬ 
ous  foliage,  and  a  stem  terminated  by  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  purplish  flowers,  it  forms  a  most  at¬ 
tractive  object.  It  is  one  of  those  old  things 
that  have  been  pushed  out  of  sight  by  newer, 
but  not  more  meritorious  plants.  A  new  in¬ 
terest  has  been  created  in  this  garden  plant 
in  Europe,  by  the  introduction  of  a  strik¬ 
ingly  variegated  form.  Though  the  foliage 
of  the  normal  plant  is  pleasing  by  the  large 
size  and  graceful  outline  of  the  leaves,  we 
have  in  the  new  variety  all  the  vigor  of  the 
original  plant,  while  each  leaf  is  variegated 
in  the  striking  manner  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  Each  leaf,  while  it  presents  blotches  of 
the  original  dark  green,  has  splashes  of  a 
lighter  green,  while  a  large  share  of  the  sur¬ 
face  is  of  the  purest  white,  making  a  brilliant 
“foliage  plant ”  that,  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer,  has  been  much  admired  in  European 
gardens.  The  most  interesting  point  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  Variegated  Tree-Mallow  is  that 
its  peculiar  variegation  is  propagated  by  the 
seed.  It  is  stated  that  of  all  the  seedlings 


thus  far  produced,  none  have  failed  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  marked  variegation.  Of  course,  our 
wide-awake  seedsmen  and  florists  will  see  to 
it  that  this  marked  and  desirable  novelty  is 
very  promptly  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
amateurs  of  this  country,  that  they  may  test 
it  the  coming  summer  in  our  scorching  sun. 


Laws  for  the  Protection  of  Orchards,  etc. 

“  E.  F.  M.,”  of  South  Gates,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
— “I  have  been  told  that  there  are  special  laws 
for  the  protection  of  fruit  and  farm  produc¬ 
tions,  that  are  very  stringent, 
but  I  do  not  know  where  to 
find  them.  You  would,  per¬ 
haps,  benefit  a  large  number 
of  your  readers  who  suffer 
from  the  depredations  of  fel¬ 
lows  who  ‘  go  cooning  ’  in  or¬ 
chards  and  vineyards,  by  pub¬ 
lishing  such  laws,  or,  if  too 
voluminous,  by  giving  refer¬ 
ence  to  them.” — There  are 
statutes  in  most  of  the  States 
providing  for  the  punishment 
of  such  offences.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  statutes  depre¬ 
dators  can  be  taken  for  the 
trespass  which  they  commit  in 
going  after  the  fruits,  but  not 
for  the  stealing  of  the  fruit. 
The  N.  Y.  statute  is  as  follows: 

“Any  person  who  shall  at 
any  time  enter  upon  any  or¬ 
chard,  fruit  garden,  vineyard, 
or  any  field  or  inclosure, 
wherein  is  cultivated  any 
domestic  fruit  whatever,  and 
which  is  kept  for  such  pur¬ 
pose,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  or  occupant  there¬ 
of,  being  previously  had  and 
obtained,  and  with  intent  to 
take,  or  destroy,  or  injure, 
anything  there  growing,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  as  in 
such  cases  provided  by  law.” 

“Any  person  who  shall  willfully  cut  down, 
destroy,  or  in  any  way  injure,  any  tree, 
shrub,  or  vine,  within  any  inclosure,  or  field, 
wherein  is  cultivated  any  domestic  fruit 
whatever,  and  which  is  kept  for  such  pur¬ 
poses,  or  shall  injure  any  building,  trellis, 
framework,  or  any  appurtenance  belonging 
to,  or  upon  any  such  field  or  inclosure,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  as  in 
such  case  provided  by  law.” — Revised  Stat¬ 
utes,  N.  Y.,  III.,  p.  982. 

The  punishment  is  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail,  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by 
a  fine,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment. — Revised  Statutes,  N.  Y.,  III.,  p.  972. 

The  New  York  Statute  gives  the  farmer 
the  right  to  arrest  and  bring  before  the  mag¬ 
istrate,  any  person  found  “cooning”  in  his 
orchard. — Revised  Statutes,  N.Y.,  III.,  p.  982. 

The  Michigan  Statute  is  as  follows: 

“  Every  person  who  shall  willfully  commit 
any  trespass  by  entering  upon  the  garden, 
orchard,  or  other  improved  land  of  another, 
without  permission  of  the  owner  thereof, 
and  with  intent  to  cut,  take,  carry  away,  de¬ 
stroy,  or  injure  the  trees,  grain,  grass,  hay, 
fruit,  or  vegetables,  there  growing,  or  being, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail,  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by 
fine,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars;  and  if 
any  of  the  offences  mentioned  in  this,  or  the 
preceding  section  (which  refers  to  the  taking 
of  timber,  earth,  crops,  etc.,)  shall  be  com¬ 
mitted  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  in 


the  variegated  tree-mallow  ( Lavatera  arborea). 


disguise,  or  secretly  in  the  night  time,  be¬ 
tween  sun-setting  and  sun-rising,  the  impris¬ 
onment  shall  not  be  less  than  five  days,  nor 
the  fine  less  than  five  dollars.” — 2  Comp. 
Laws,  Mich.,  2090.  H.  A.  H. 

These  extracts  from  the  New  York  and 
Michigan  Statutes  may  furnish  suggestions  to 
those  of  other  States  who  desire  to  secure 
protective  legislation  during  this  winter. 


Water-Cress.— Its  Cultivation. 

In  all  large  cities  there  is  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  Water-cress,  and  it  meets  with  a 
ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices.  As  it  is  a 
vegetable  that  can  only  be  grown  where 
there  are  running  streams,  its  cultivation  is 
limited  to  comparatively  few  localities.  We 
know  of  some  farms  on  the  Hudson  River, 
the  owners  of  which  receive  from  their  water¬ 
cress  a  larger  income  than  they  do  from  all 
the  rest  of  their  crops.  Whoever  has  an  un¬ 
failing  stream  can  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  water-cress.  In  some  cases  it  is  merely 
allowed  to  grow  in  the  natural  stream,  but 
those  who  make  a  business  of  growing  it, 
increase  the  area  by  making  beds  at  right 
angles  to  the  stream.  These  will  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  land  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  water.  The  beds  are  usually  five  feet 
wide,  and  of  a  length  governed  by  the  level 
of  the  land.  These  beds  are  excavated  to  an 
average  depth  of  about  eight  inches,  and  are 
made  about  five  feet  apart.  The  making  of 
such  beds  being  governed  by  the  peculiarities 
of  each  locality,  only  general  directions  can 
be  given.  They  should  bo  so  constructed 
that  they  can  receive  water  from  the  stream, 
which  may  be  directed  into  them  by  the  use 
of  board  dams.  As  many  beds  may  be  made 
as  can  be  kept  flooded  during  the  winter. 
W ater-cress  is  naturalized  in  many  streams 
in  the  older  States,  and  where  it  occurs,  a  sup¬ 
ply  may  be  secured  for  stocking  the  planta¬ 
tion.  The  plant,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 


WATER-CRESS,  WITH  A  CUTTING. 


is  mostly  submerged.  Each  joint  below  the 
surface  throws  off  roots,  and  if  the  stem  be 
made  into  cuttings  like  that  shown  at  the 
top  of  the  engraving,  each  of  these  frag¬ 
ments,  if  set  in  the  soil  of  the  bed,  will  soon 
form  a  vigorous  plant.  Such  cuttings  may 
be  set  a  foot  apart  each  way  in  the  soil  of  the 
beds  before  the  water  is  let  in  to  them.  Those 
who  can  not  procure  cuttings  can  readily  raise 
the  plants  from  seeds,  which  are  sold  by  the 
principal  seedsmen.  If  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  a  box  in  good  garden  soil,  which  is  kept 
very  moist,  a  supply  of  plants  for  transplant¬ 
ing  will  soon  be  at  hand.  The  starting  of  beds 
of  water-cress  should  begin  in  early  spring. 
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What  is  Honesty  ? 

No  one  need,  in  an  attempt  to  be  funny,  ans¬ 
wer  to  the  above  question — “  the  best  pol¬ 
icy”;  it  is  a  serious  horticultural,  in  fact,  a 
trade  question.  In  the  “winter  bouquets” 
offered  for  sale  there  are,  among  other  things, 
objects  which  may  be  described  as  little  oval 
frames,  an  inch  or  so  across,  on  which  are 
stretched  a  peculiar,  silky,  semi-transpa¬ 
rent  membrane.  These  things,  used  in  these 
bouquets,  are  evidently  a  natural  product,  a 
part  of  some  plant ;  and  if  the  dealer  is  asked 
what  they  are,  he  may  reply  “  Honesty,”  or 


honesty  ( Lunaria  biennis). 


Imnaria,  or  more  probably  say,  that  he  does 
not  know.  A  number  of  these  curious 
frames  having  been  sent  us  to  learn  what 
they  were  ;  we  give  an  engraving  of  one  of 
the  plants  producing  them.  The  genus  is 
called  Lunaria,  from  Luna,  the  moon,  on 
account  of  its  rounded  pods.  It  belongs  to 
the  Mustard  Family  ( Cruciferce ),  of  which 
Candytuft  and  Alyssum  are  common  garden 
plants.  The  flowers  in  this  family  have  four 
petals,  and  are  followed  by  a  pod,  which  is 
two-celled,  by  a  thin  partition  which  stretches 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  In  Honesty,  this 
pod  is  nearly  circular.  The  two  outside  parts, 
and  the  seeds  fall  away  when  the  pod  is  ripe, 
leaving  a  central  frame,  across  which  is 
stretched  a  thin  semi-transparent  membrane, 
which  has  a  peculiar  soft,  satiny  lustre.  It 
is  this  portion  which  makes  these  remains  of 
pods  especially  acceptable  in  winter  bouquets 
and  other  floral  ornaments.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  Honesty  in  cultivation,  the  most 
common  being  Lunaria  biennis.  The  seeds 
of  this,  if  sown  one  year  will  produce  plants, 
which  the  next  year  will  give  flowers  and 


fruit  and  then  die.  Another  species,  L.  redi- 
viva,  is  perennial.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountain  woods  of  Europe,  grows  two  to 
three  feet  high,  has  purplish,  very  fragrant 
flowers,  and  perhaps  slightly  smaller  pods 
than  the  other.  It  is  a  pleasing  plant  when 
in  flower,  and  is  worth  cultivating  by  those 
who  wish  a  supply  of  its  peculiar  pods,  or 
rather  parts  of  pods,  for  ornamental  work. 


Plants  for  a  North  Window. 

There  is  an  item  going  the  rounds  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  grow  plants 
in  a  north  window.  It  is  true  that  but 
few  plants  will  bloom  well  in  north 
windows,  but  there  are  many  kinds 
that  will  flourish  there,  and  give  a  fine 
show  of  green  through  the  winter 
months,  when  fresh  leaves  are  almost 
as  pleasant  as  flowers.  I  have  a  north 
window  in  my  study,  before  which  is 
now  growing  some  very  healthy  plants. 
One  is  a  Myrtle,  M.  communis,  and  I 
cannot  see  that  it  suffers  in  the  least 
from  lack  of  sunshine.  I  have  a 
Th'acena  individisa,  and  a  finer,  more 
robust  specimen  one  does  not  often  see. 
Another  is  a  Rose  Geranium;  it  does  not 
look  quite  as  stocky  as  some  growing 
in  sun- lighted  windows,  but  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  healthy,  and  is  a  fine  plant.  For 
blossoms,  I  have  a  Calla,  and  in  hang¬ 
ing  baskets,  Oxalis  and  Begonia  Wel- 
toniensis.  Those  three  plants  are  in 
bloom  nearly  all  winter,  and  I  see  no 
marked  difference  between  their  flowers 
and  those  of  similar  plants  in  sunny 
windows,  save  the  begonia  blossoms  are 
a  paler  pink.  In  such  a  window  a  few 
plants  with  distinctly  variegated  foliage 
will  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
flowers.  One  of  the  best  of  all  house 
plants  is  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata. 
Another,  not  so  large,  but  bright  and 
well  marked,  is  Reinecka  carhea  varie¬ 
gata.  A  variegrted  Cyperus  alterni- 
folius,  often  erroneously  called  “  Papy¬ 
rus.”  These  all  do  well  in  the  shade. 
Clambering  about  the  window  I  have 
an  English  ivy,  which,  as  generally 
known,  does  well  almost  anywhere.  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  my  plants 
healthy,  because  I  am  careful  in  giving 
them  a  good  showering  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  see  that  they  get  fresh  air  daily.  These 
plants  grow  well  in  north  windows.  E.  E.  R. 


A  Good  Word  for  the  Worst  Weeds. 

Purslane  and  Chickweed  are,  by  common 
consent,  put  down  as  the  worst  weeds  in  the 
garden.  Many  a  man  fights  them  his  life 
long,  and  leaves  his  garden  more  thickly 
populated  with  these  enemies  than  when  he 
gathered  his  first  crop  They  have  their 
economic  uses,  especially  purslane,  which  is 
excellent  food  for  pigs  and  chickens  when 
confined  in  pens,  and  is  not  to  be  despised  as 
a  dish  of  greens  with  boiled  ham.  But  the 
chief  value  of  these  vegetable  pests  is  as  a  sign 
of  bad  husbandry.  They  can  be  eradicated 
as  surely  as  any  other  weed,  and  if  allowed 
to  choke  the  growth  of  any  crop,  it  is  proof 
positive  against  the  cultivator,  that  he  has 
neglected  his  duty.  The  tares  have  grown 
while  he  slept.  More  thorough  scarifying 
the  soil  would  have  killed  the  weeds  as  fast 
as  the  seed  sprouted,  and  at  the  same  time 


made  the  crop  far  more  productive.  When 
the  crop  is  gathered,  no  tune  should  be  lost 
in  plowing  or  cultivating  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  If  there  is  an  open  spell  in  winter, 
plow  or  harrow  again  if  a  weed  is  in  sight. 


Lentils  and  their  Uses. 

The  addition  of  a  large  number  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Europeans  to  our  population,  has 
brought  into  our  markets  various  food  and 
other  products  not  before  known.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  New  York  City,  in 
which  can  be  found  nearly  every  article  used 
as  food  in  any  civilized  country.  Among 
the  products,  especially  of  European  origin, 
are  Lentils.  They  appear  like  veiy  small 
flattened  peas,  and  vary  in  color  from  a 
greenish  drab  to  a  reddish  brown.  The  len¬ 
tils  are  produced  by  a  plant  related  to  the 
pea,  and  still  more ,  closely  to  the  vetch, 
Lens  escidenta  (given  in  some  works  as  Ervum 
lens).  The  general  habit  of  the  plant  is 
shown  in  the  engraving.  It  rarely  grows 
much  over  a  foot  high,  has  compound  leaves 
terminated  by  tendrils,  and  bears  a  few  small 
bluish  flowers  at  the  end  of  long  flower-stalks. 
The  pods,  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  rarely  contain  more  than  two  flattened 
and  double-convex  seeds ;  the  magnifying 
glass  of  a  similar  shape  is  called  a  lens,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  seed  of  this  plant,  the 
ancient  Latin  name  of  which  was  lens. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  plants  known  in 
cultivation.  It  was  grown  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  its  seeds,  it  is  very  certain, 
formed  Esau's  ‘  ‘  mess  of  pottage.”  The  plant 
is  no  doubt  a  native  of  Southern  Asia,  but 
having  been  long  in  cultivation  it  has  become 


the  lentil  ( Lens  esculenta). 


naturalized  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  The 
lentil  is  rather  a  field  than  a  garden  crop, 
and  as  it  runs  too  much  to  herbage  on  a  rich 
soil,  land  in  but  moderate  fertility  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  drills  about 
thirty  inches  apart.  When  some  of  the  pods 
begin  to  turn  yellowish,  the  plants  are  pulled, 
allowed  to  cure  a  few  days  in  the  sun,  and 
are  then  placed  under  cover  to  be  threshed 
as  wanted.  The  French  recognize  several 
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varieties,  differing  in  the  size  and  color  of 
the  seeds.  In  composition  the  lentils  closely 
:  resemble  peas  and  beans,  and  contain  a  simi¬ 
lar  amount  of  nitrogen.  The  inert  skin  or 
hull  of  the  lentil  is  very  much  larger  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  seed  itself  than  in  the  pea  or 
bean,  and  it  is  much  more  indigestible  than 
those  foods. 


The  Garden  Sorrel. 

The  weed  too  well  known  to  all  cultivators 
-as  Sorrel,  has  an  own  brother  which  is  a  use- 


the  garden  sorrel  ( Rumex  acetosa). 


lul  culinary  plant:  Garden  Sorrel  ( Rumex 
■acetosa).  This  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe,  and  is  gradually  making  its 
way  into  our  gardens,  and  even  appears, 
though  sparingly,  in  our  markets.  The 
original  species,  which  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
Northern  Asia,  and  British  America,  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  cultivation  several  varieties,  in 
which  the  foliage  is  larger,  more  succulent, 
and  less  intensely  acid  than  in  the  wild  form. 
The  variety  the  most  esteemed  is  the  Bell- 
ville  sorrel,  a  young  plant  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  garden  sorrel  is  a  pe¬ 
rennial,  and  when  one  has  a  few  plants  to 
start  with,  it  can  be  multiplied  readily  by 
dividing  the  old  roots  in  the  same  manner  we 
do  rhubarb.  The  plants  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  are  not  particular  to  the  kind  of  soil. 
The  leaves,  which  appear  early  in  spring, 
are  the  portions  used,  and  the  larger  ones 
should  be  cut  singly,  leaving  those  in  the 
centre  to  grow.  Sorrel  is  largely  used  by 
the  French  in  soups  and  in  salads,  and  also 
by  itself,  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as 
spinach.  Its  tartness  is  especially  relished 
as  an  accompaniment  to  veal.  We  find  that  a 
small  quantity  of  the  leaves,  cooked  with 
spinach,  gives  that  vegetable  an  agreeable 
flavor.  The  seeds  are  now  kept  by  our  dealers, 
and  may  be  sown  in  spring  the  same  as  beets. 


Tlie  Cultivation  tlie  Pear  Or¬ 
chard  should  be  kept  up,  at  least  until  the 
trees  come  into  good  bearing,  say  for  the 
first  five  years,  and  only  hoed  crops  grown  in 
the  orchard.  These  should  be  fertilized  lib¬ 
erally  with  well-rotted  stable  compost,  enough 
of  which  should  go  to  the  trees,  to  keep  them 
growing  vigorously,  while  cultivation  is  duly 
appreciated  by  pear  trees.  No  hot,  violent 
manures  should  be  put  on  the  orchard,  as 
they  force  an  unhealthy  growth,  which  is  a 
serious  injury  to  the  young  trees.  Some 
doubt  whether  it  is  best  to  keep  up  the  culti¬ 
vation  after  the  trees  get  into  profitable  bear¬ 
ing,  but  we  have  always  found  it  pays.  If.it 
is  thought  that  the  trees  are  making  too  much 
wood,  seed  down  the  orchard  to  clover,  and 
fine  grass,  for  one  or  two  years,  and  then 


turn  it  under,  keeping  the  grass  and  clover 
grubbed  away  from  the  trunk  of  each  tree. 


Plowing  Gardens  in  Winter. 

Periods  of  mild  weather  occasionally  occur 
during  the  winter,  and  where  the  fall  plow¬ 
ing  has  been  omitted,  it  may  profitably  be 
done  later.  The  agency  of  frost  in  making 
the  soil  fine  and  increasing  its  fertility,  is 
not  sufficiently  appreciated.  If  the  soil  be 
trenched  or  plowed  after  the  crops  are 
gathered  and  left  in  deep  furrows,  nearly 
twice  the  surface  is  exposed  to  the  frost. 
The  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  breaks 
down  the  coarse  lumps  and  makes  the  plant 
food  therein  more  available  for  the  crops  of 
the  coming  season.  Plowing  at  this  season 
also  disturbs  the  winter  retreat  of  many  in¬ 
sects  that  will  be  destroyed  by  exposure  to 
frost.  The  advantage  of  working  the  soil  in 
late  fall  and  winter  is  seen  in  the  cultivation 
of  celery.  The  stirring  of  the  soil  in  blanch¬ 
ing  the  crop,  aud  the  rough  shape  in  which 
the  trenches  are  left,  give  the  frost  and  rains 
a  fair  opportunity  to  improve  its  tilth.  Frosts 
will  fine  the  soil  more  perfectly  than  any 
tools  of  the  cultivator.  It  not  only  releases 
the  inert  plant  food  in  the  soil,  but  makes 
the  manure  that  is  added  more  available  for 
the  crops  of  the  next  season. 


Is  there  a  Substitute  for  Glass? 

Many  who  would  gladly  raise  early  vege¬ 
tables  for  their  own  gardens,  or  for  sale,  are 
deterred  by  the  cost  of  the  glass  sashes. 
Those  who  cannot  or  think  they  cannot  afford 
the  outlay  for  glass,  ofteu  ask  us  if  there  is 
any  substitute?  If  the  question  implies  a 
complete  substitute,  we  must  say,  no  !  Still, 
there  are  methods  by  which  the  quantity  of 
glass  required  may  be  materially  lessened. 
In  the  hot-bed  we  endeavor  to  hasten  the 
growth  of  plants  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  this 
answers  admirably  so  long  as  there  is  a  cor¬ 
responding  amount  of  light,  but  if  the  light  is 
essentially  diminished,  an  unhealthy  growth 
will  follow.  All  of  the  cloth  substitutes  for 
glass  cut  off  so  much  light  as  to  render  it  im¬ 
possible  to  grow  good  plants  under  them.  It 
is  found  far  better  to  give  the  plants  full 
light  every  other  day,  than  to  keep  them  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  imperfect  light  afforded  by  any 
substitute  for  glass.  A  sufficient  number  of 
light  shutters  are  prepared  of  the  exact  size 
of  the  sashes  ;  bass-wood  is  preferred,  but 
whatever  the  material,  they  should  be  tight 
and  well  secured  against  warping  by  battens. 
These  shutters  are  put  upon  the  hot-bed 
frame,  alternating  with  the  sashes  ;  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  carefully  changed  eveiy  day,  so  that 
those  plants  which  one  day  had  full  light 
under  the  glass,  will  pass  the  next  day  in  the 
diffused  light  under  the  shutters,  and  so  on 
in  regular  alternation.  It  is  well  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  shutters  to  allow  the 
sashes  to  be  covered  during  cool  nights. 

A  good  method  is  to  stitch  together,  on  a 
sewing  machine,  two  widths  of  sheeting  of 
such  a  length  as  to  be  a  few  inches  longer 
than  a  four-sash  bed  ;  hem  tlie  edges  and  sew 
small  brass  rings  on  at  every  fifteen  inches 
all  around  the  border.  This  cover  is  then 
ready  to  be  prepared  to  make  it  transparent 
and  air-tight  with  a  varnish  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  To  one  quart  of  pale  Linseed  Oil,  add 
four  ounces  of  Rosin  and  one  ounce  of  Sugar 
of  Lead,  both  finely  pulverized  ;  these  should 
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be  heated  together  in  an  iron  kettle,  stirring 
until  thoroughly  mixed  and  incorporated. 
This  is  to  be  thoroughly  applied  while  hot  to 
the  cover,  which  is  stretched  on  a  frame  for 
the  purpose.  Clear  days  are  best  for  this 
work,  and  a  second  coat  is  to  be  given  after 
the  first  has  become  well  dried  and  hardened. 
If  the  covers  are  prepared  sometime  before 
they  are  needed,  they  will  be  much  better 
than  if  used  soon  after  they  are  made.  Small 
nails  or  inverted  nails  are  placed  near  the 
upper  edge  of  the  frames  they  are  to  cover, 
to  correspond  to  the  rings  of  the  cover,  by 
which  the  cloth  is  stretched  very  tight. 
When  it  is  desired  to  air  the  beds,  one  edge 
is  unhooked  and  rolled  down,  or  the  whole 
may  be  taken  off  and  rest  upon  a  board  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  We  have  no  doubt  that  on 
frames  into  which  plants  have  been  pricked 
to  harden  off,  covers  of  this  kind  may  be  of 
great  service.  On  a  small  scale  we  should 
prefer  to  stretch  the  covers  upon  frames  of 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  sashes,  as  this  would 
allow  of  greater  ease  in  handling. 


A  Valuable  Room  Plant. 

The  plant  here  figured  on  a  small  scale  is 
common  in  London  and  Paris.  Its  botanical 
name  is  Aspidistra  larida  variegata.  Within 
the  past  few  years  this  plant  is  making  its 
way  into  window  decorations  in  this  country, 
and  it  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  for 
such  uses.  The  leaves  are  from  18  to  24  inch¬ 
es  long,  broad,  handsomely  undulated  and 
brilliantly  striped  in  great  variety  of  light 


and  dark  green,  and  different  shades  of  yellow 
in  most  varying  tints.  The  plant  is  very 
easy  to  manage,  and  deserves  a  smooth-sound¬ 
ing  title.  It  comes  from  China  and  Japan. 


How  to  keep  Squashes  through 
the  Winter.— Squashes  should  go  into 
winter  quarters  free  from  all  bruises,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  not  keep.  In  the  age  of  home- 
spun,  squashes  kept  fairly  in  the  old-style 
kitchen,  where  the  big  back-log  and  the 
large  bed  of  coals  prevented  freezing  at  night. 
They  were  sometimes  put  upon  a  shelf,  but 
were  oftener  suspended  by  a  piece  of  listing 
from  the  ceiling  or  side  of  the  room.  The 
main  thing  is  a  dry  temperature,  from  forty 
to  sixty  degrees,  and  the  more  even  the  tem¬ 
perature,  the  better.  We  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  squashes  in  the  attic  of  a  furnace- 
heated  house  until  April.  In  the  coldest 
days  and  nights  they  were  covered  with  a 
quilt.  The  varieties  were  the  old-fashioned 
Crook-neck,  the  Hubbard  and  the  Marble¬ 
head.  Squashes  do  not  keep  well  in  a  cel¬ 
lar  or  in  the  basement  rooms  of  a  house. 
The  squash,  aside  from  the  excellent  pies 
made  from  it,  is  a  toothsome  vegetable,  and. 
ought  to  be  in  every  home.' 
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A  Doll  Panel. 


A  rosy-cheeked  little  girl  upon  a  black  panel  is 
one  of  the  novelties  of  the  season.  The  face,  and 
perhaps  figure,  are  cut  from  one  of  the  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  scrap  pictures,  and  pasted  on.  Then  the 
puppet  is  dressed  in  a  real  costume  ;  tiny  little  lace 
cap,  or  beaver  hat,  white  skirt,  silk  dress,  cloth 
sack,  even  a  collar  round  her  neck,  and  wee  bits  of 
slippers,  or  shoes,  made  from  an  old  kid  glove,  on 
her  feet.  All  is  as  complete  as  the  outfit  of  any 
mother’s  darling  on  Broadway,  excepting  only  that 
her  clothes  are  fastened  with  mucilage,  instead  of 
being  sewed  and  buttoned.  It  requires  very  skill¬ 
ful  fingers  to  make  these  panels  nicely,  but  when 


finished,  they  are  a  charming  rememorance  for 
the  children  for  New  Year’s  and  birthdays. 


About  Quinine. 


No  other  single  medical  preparation  is  in  so  gen¬ 
eral  use  among  the  people  of  civilized  nations  as 
Quinine,  and  probably  no  other  is  doing  as  much 
to  ward  off  disease  and  restore  health.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  small  number  of  medicines  that  ap¬ 
proach  the  character  of  a  “  specific.”  Rightly  used, 
under  intelligent  direction,  it  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
an  antidote  for  that  6courge  of  the  human  race, 
malaria,  which  prevails  in  most  newly  settled  re¬ 
gions,  not  far  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  About  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  live  on  land  under  1,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  two-fifths  under  500  feet,  and  about 
one-fifth  just  at  the  sea  level,  or  under  100  feet 
above  it.  But  malaria  is  also  prevalent  in  many 
elevated  localities  —  indeed,  wherever  vegetable 
matter  is  exposed  to  somewhat  rapid  decay. 

Recent  published  statements  estimate  the  annual 
use  of  Quinine  at  31  to  4  million  avoirdupois 
ounces,  or  a  quarter  million  pounds.  A  medium 
estimate  of  34  million  ounces  is  equivalent  to 
1,640,625,000  grains,  which  would  be  about  33 
grains  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States. 

Quinine  is  obtained  by  a  somewhat  compli¬ 


cated  chemical  operation  from  Cinchona  bark,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  as  the  Calisaya, 
etc.  The  bark  is  gathered  from  the  trees,  which, 
in  their  varieties,  grow  of  different  forms,  from 
mere  shrubs  to  trees  40  to  50  feet  high,  and  two 
feet  or  more  in  diameter.  It  flourishes  in  countries 
extending  over  30  degrees  of  latitude  in  South 
America.  The  bark  is  peeled  off  from  trunks  and 
branches,  dried,  and  sent  to  market.  Quinine  is 
used  as  a  tonic,  and  an  antidote  for  fevers,  etc.  ; 
it  is  the  chief  resort  in  yellow  fever,  and  especially 
in  malaria.  A  grain  or  two  before  each  meal, 
when  one  is  much  exposed  to  malaria,  to  cold  and 
wet,  is  often  very  useful,  and  seldom  harmful.  It 
was  formerly  sold  at  $4  to  $5  an  ounce,  while  it  has 
fallen  to  §1.75  to  $2  per  ounce  in  large  quantities. 


Recipes  for  Cheap,  Healthful,  and  Easily 
Prepared  Puddings- 

Rice  Pudding. — One  teacup  of  rice  washed  in 
several  waters  ;  2  qts.  milk,  2  teaspoonfule  salt. 
Sweeten  to  taste,  and  bake  2  hours.  This  makes 
the  best  rice  pudding  I  ever  tasted. 

Bread  Pudding. — One  pt.  bread  crumbs  to  1  qt. 
milk.  Set  it  on  the  stove  until  the  bread  is  soft. 
Add  4  eggs,  1  teaspoonful  salt,  a  few  raisins  if  con¬ 
venient,  and  bake  as  long  as  for  custard.  A  good 
sauce  is  made  of  a  pint  of  boiling  water  poured  on 
a  mixture  of  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  nearly  the 
same  amount  of  flour,  and  4  cup  sugar  well  stirred 
together.  A  little  vinegar  may  be  added,  or  the 
pudding  can  be  sweetened. 

Indian  Meal  Pudding. — Boil  2  qts.  of  milk ; 
while  it  is  heating,  mix  together  1  teacupful  of 
corn  meal  and  enough  molasses  to  moisten  it  all. 
Pour  the  boiling  milk  on  this,  let  it  stand  until  par¬ 
tially  cool,  add  a  half  teacup  cold  milk,  and  bake 
two  hours  in  a  stove,  or  all  night  in  a  brick  oven. 
It  is  improved  by  adding  sweet  cream  when  eaten. 

Custard  Pudding.— One  qt.  milk,  5  eggs,  1  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt,  and  sugar  to  taste.  It  is  better  to 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  an  hour  or  so. 

Corn  Starch  Pudding  is  good,  made  without 
eggs,  but  better  with  3  eggs  to  3  tablespoonfuls  of 
corn  starch  and  1  qt.  milk.  Boil  the  milk,  mix  the 
starch  thoroughly  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold 
milk  ;  beat  the  eggs  well  and  add  1  teaspoonful  salt. 
Stir  all  together,  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  eat  with 
6auce  of  sweet  cream  and  sugar,  and  a  little  nutmeg. 

Bird’s  Nest  Pudding  is  made  with  apples 
pared  and  cored  ;  put  these  in  a  pudding  dish,  and 
having  filled  the  hollow  in  each  with  sugar,  pour  a 
custard  over  all,  and  bake  slowly  until  done. 

Apple  Dumplings,  either  baked  or  boiled,  are 
nicest  and  healthiest  if  the  crust  is  made  of  cream. 
Pare  and  core  an  apple,  cover  it  with  cru6t ;  put 
several  such  dumplings  in  a  baking  dish  (earthen 
is  much  better  than  tin),  add  sugar  between  them, 
and  a  little  water.  Eat  with  the  same  sauce  given 
for  bread  pudding.  If  preferred,  use  sugar  and 
butter  beaten  together.  Anna  Woodruff. 


Feathers  and  Fancy  Articles. 

It  is  a  sorry  time  for  the  poor  birds  when  Dame 
Fashion  decrees  that  “  feathers  are  to  be  the  style,” 
and  such  has  been  her  mandate  this  winter.  Flowers 
are  very  fresh  and  pretty  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  but  the  gracefully  curling  ostrich  plumes  are 
certainly  more  appropriate  on  the  beaver  pokes 
and  large  plush  hats  now  so  extensively  worn,  and 
for  those  that  can  afford  it,  a  brim  of  closely  curl¬ 
ing  tips  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  desired,  as  they  are 
too  expensive  to  become  common.  It  is  not  only 
the  ostrich  that  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  beautiful 
plumage.  The  fashionable  turban  is  generally 
trimmed  with  a  sweeping  cock’s  plume,  or  band  of 
peacock  feathers,  while  entire  birds,  and,  if  small, 
a  number  of  them,  often  appear  upon  one  bonnet; 
and  this,  in  spite  the  protest  of  an  English  lady 
of  fashion,  who  wrote  to  the  London  Times,  “  beg¬ 
ging  all  women  to  set  their  faces  against  wearing 
birds  on  their  bonnets  or  costumes.”  Feather 
bands  are  handsome  trimmings  for  walking  suits, 


and  the  long,  stylish  market  coats,  while  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  charming  for  an  evening  or  dressy 
morning  wrapper,  than  a  border  of  fluffy  white- 
swan’s-down,  which  is  so  soft  and  becoming.  The 
furriers  show  small  feather  muffs,  that  areas  pretty 
as  they  are  costly,  and  for  full  dress,  fancy  feathers- 
have  taken  the  place  of  flowers  in  the  hair.  Little 
birds  too,  are  frequently  used  for  household  decora¬ 
tion,  and  a  Broadway  store  gives  a  conspicuous 
place  in  its  window  to  a  rustic  basket,  from  which 
half-fledged  chickens  are  emerging ;  one  little 
fellow  having  gained  the  top,  looks  as  natural 
as  though  he  had  never  been  stuffed.  Owls  too, 
are  skillfully  flattened,  with  outstretched  wings, 
and  mounted  as  mantel  lambrequins.  A  handsome 
gray  and  white  crane  on  a  background  of  crimson- 
cloth,  makes  a  most  effective  hanging  screen. 

The  newest  thing  in  embroidery  is  worked  with 
ribbon  upon  cloth, satin, or  plush,  and  it  is  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  effective.  For  small  flowers,  such  as  daisies 
and  clematis,  the  narrowest  ribbon — that  comes  by 
the  piece — is  threaded  in  a  long-eyed  needle  and 
drawn  through  the  material;  but  for  roses  and  larger 
blossoms,  inch-wide  satin,  or  plain  ribbon,  is  used. 
This  is  gathered  into  the  proper  shaped  leaves,  and 
appliqued  on  the  folds  in  the  ribbon  forming  the 
shades  in  the  flowers.  We  have  seen  some  exquisite 
moss  rose  buds,  made  of  two  shades  of  delicate  pink 
silk,  closely  gathered,  the  mossy  calyx,  outside 
leaves,  and  stems,  being  worked  in  green  material.. 
They  were  scattered  over  a  square  of  olive  plush. 
for  a  sofa  pillow,  or  clock  screen,  and  were  perfect 
enough  to  pluck.  This  wrork  is  extremely  pretty 
for  a  baby’6-carriage  blanket,  scattered  sprays  be¬ 
ing  newer  than  a  set  pattern  ;  but  it  is  also  used  as 
trimming  for  evening  dresses. 

The  designs  for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  cards 
were  never  more  quaint  and  fanciful  than  this 
year,  and  we  even  have  a  souvenir  for  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Birthday,  in  a  hatchet,  upon  which  appear 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  “Father  of  his  Country.” 


A  Convenient  Wood-Box. 

The  old-fashioned  wood-box  is  a  clumsy,  inel¬ 
egant,  and  generally  inconvenient  affair.  It  takes 
up  a  great  deal  more  room  than  can  be  readily 
afforded  in  most  kitchens,  and  is  always  in  the  way 
of  the  broom  and  the  mop.  The  labor  of  bringing; 


in  wood  to  fill  the  box,  night  and  morning,  is  con¬ 
siderable,  especially  if  done  by  the  cook.  If  the 
children  perform  this  labor,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
tracking  in  of  snow  or  dust  that  might  be  avoided 
by  having  a  different  receptacle  for  wood. 

Such  an  article  I  have  in  practical  operation,  and 
the  women  of  the  household  count  it  a  daily 
blessing.  All  there  is  to  be  seen,  from  the  kitchen,, 
is  a  box  about  two  feet  from  the  floor,  supported 
by  brackets.  This  box  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
long,  a  foot  wide,  and  eight  inches  deep.  On  top> 
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is  a  cover,  which  turns  back  against  the  wall.  The 
box  is  placed  close  to  the  stove  and  the  wood  is 
handy.  As  fast  as  wood  is  removed  from  the  box, 
that  which  has  been  piled  into  the  reservoir  of  the 
box,  in  the  wood-shed,  settles  down,  and  thus  there 
is  always  a  supply,  provided  the  filling  of  the  box 
in  the  wood-shed  has  not  been  neglected.  This 
part  in  the  wood-box  is  made  large  enough  to  hold 
fuel  for  a  day’s  supply,  and  has  also  a  cover. 
When  both  covers  are  closed,  there  is  no  draft  of 
cold  air  coming  through  the  box.  As  the  front  of 
»  the  reservoir  is  slanting,  the  weight  of  the  wood 
crowds  the  sticks  at  the  bottom  forward  into  the 
opening  in  the  kitchen.  Such  a  wood-box  is  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  old  kind,  in  handiness 
and  in  looks  ;  the  part  belonging  to  the  kitchen 
can  be  made  as  ornamental  as  desired. 


Various  Household  Conveniences. 


Scouring  Mitten.— These  mittens,  fig.  1,  which 
every  house-keeper  will  think  very  useful  little 
articles  after  she  has  tried  them,  are  made  of  rub¬ 
ber  cloth,  cut  the  shape  of  a  mitten,  without  the 
thumb,  stitched  two  rows  with  the  machine  on 
the  wrong  side,  and  then  turned.  The  mittens 


must  be  two  sizes  larger  than  an  ordinary  mitten. 
The  rubber  cloth  can  be  bought  at  dry  goods 
stores  by  the  yard,  and  as  it  is  impenetrable,  it  ef¬ 
fectually  protects  the  hands  from  the  preparation 
used  for  scouring,  and  removes  the  most  unpleas¬ 
ant  feature  of  the  work. 

Bag  with  Tie  String. — It  is  a  great  addition  to 
any  bag  used  for  holding  such  things  as  pop-corn, 
nuts,  dried  fruits,  etc,  to  have  the  tie-string  run 
through  eyelets  worked  near  the  top,  and  the  ends 
joined  together,  fig.  2,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
string  being  mislaid  every  time  the  bag  is  opened. 

Funnel  for  Cake  Pan. — When  making  certain 
kinds  of  cake,  it  is  often  desirable  to  use  an  earthen 


Fig.  4.— SEALING  WAX  CUP.  Fig.  3. — CAKE  FUNNEL. 


dish,  so  that  all  danger  of  a  too  hard  crust  will  be 
prevented.  A  tin  funnel,  fig.  3,  can  be  made  to 
order  at  a  tin  shop,  and  with  it  any  dish  can  be 
turned  into  a  cake  pan,  as  occasion  demands. 

Cup  For  Sealing-wax. — A  large  tin  cup,  with 
broad,  flat  bottom,  and  spout,  as  shown  in  fig.  4,  is 
convenient  for  melting  sealing-wax  for  fruit  cans. 
The  wax  melts  in  it  very  quickly,  and  the  spout  is 
a  great  advantage.  Mrs.  Busyhand. 


For  a  Sore  Throat.— This  trouble  may'  come 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  most  frequently  from 
taking  cold.  In  many  persons  the  slightest  chill 
is  felt  at  once  in  the  tonsils.  A  wet  cloth  around 
the  neck,  covered  with  a  dry  one,  during  the 
night,  is  often  effective,  if  care  be  taken  not  to 
expose  the  throat  to  cold  in  the  morning.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  redness  or  inflammation  of  the  tonsils, 
or  back  of  the  mouth,  a  very  simple  remedy,  usu¬ 
ally  effective,  and  in  no  case  harmful,  is  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  Chlorate  of  Potash  solution,  used  as  a 


gargle,  and  then  swallowed.  Repeat  this  every 
two  or  three  hours  as  long  as  necessary.  Chlorate 
of  potash  is  cheap,  is  found  at  all  druggists,  and  it 
is  well  to  keep  it  on  hand  in  solution.  In  a  large 
vial,  or  small  bottle  of  water,  put  as  much  chlor¬ 
ate  of  potash  as  will  dissolve  on  shaking  and  stand¬ 
ing,  and  the  solution  is  always  ready  for  use.  A  pint 
of  cold  water  will  dissolve  about  an  ounce.  Chlorate 
of  potash  contains  nearly  two-fifths  of  its  weight 
of  pure  oxygen,  and  this  readily  oxydizes  any  dis¬ 
organized  material,  and  is  frequently  useful  to  the 
whole  system. 


About  the  Fashions. 

A  good  deal  is  said  now-a-days  about  artistic 
dress  and  historical  costumes.  It  would  relieve 
my  mind  to  give  public  expression  to  my  private 
opinion  that  most  of  this  talk  is  nonsense.  If 
fashions  grow  beautiful  and  becoming,  simply  by 
growing  to  be  very  old,  the  present  fashions  are  as 
good  as  any,  for  they  will  some  day  be  old  enough. 
It  may  be  a  pleasant  pastime  for  ladies  of  leisure  to 
make  themselves  look  like  ancient  pictures,  but  I 
doubt  whether  they  make  themselves  any  more 
comfortable  in  such  “aesthetic”  gowns,  thau  in 
more  moderate  garments. 

The  catalogues  go  on  giving  us  a  dreary  show  of 
bunched  and  puckered  and  preposterously  draped 
gowns,  but  fashion  writers  assure  us  that  we  are 
not  in  the  least  obliged  to  follow  these  fashions. 
There  is  a  chance  for  a  considerable  choosing,  and 
a  sensible  woman  may  make  herself  tolerably  com¬ 
fortable  if  she  tries.  She  may  have  warm  and  easy 
undergarments,  broad-soled,  low-heeled, easy-fitting 
shoes  ;  may  dispense  with  the  corset,  and  wear  light, 
short  skirts  with  as  little  trimming  as  she  likes. 
The  plain  princesse  can  never  be  wholly  out  of  fash¬ 
ion,  it  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  human  figure. 
One  of  the  prettiest  dresses  I  see  now-a-days,  is  a 
soft  gray  flannel  cut-plain  princesse,  with  a  wide 
flounce  around  the  bottom.  This  is  worn  over  a 
small  hoop-skirt,  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  complain 
of  that,  since  the  hoop-skirt  makes  the  drapery  of 
a  long  skirt  more  endurable  in  walking.  I  hope 
that  the  ioumure  now  demanded  at  the  back  does 
not  lead  the  way  to  auother  “Grecian  bend”  by 
another  name.  It  is  folly  to  talk  of  “artistic”  dress, 
6o  long  as  the  first  principles  of  true  art  are  ignored, 
and  utility  cr  service  is  not  made  the  foundation  of 
ornament.  So  long  as  the  idea  of  ornament  under¬ 
takes  to  lead,  we  shall  have  fantastic  but  not  really 
beautiful  costumes. 

Every  sensible  woman  may  help  some  toward  the 
good  time  when  health,  comfort,  and  convenience 
may  underlie  genuine  beauty  in  dress.  Let  her  al¬ 
ways  choose  the  best  among  prevailing  fashions, 
and  cling  to  those  forms  that  are  least  grotesque 
when  out  of  fashion  ;  for  instance,  the  sack-cloak 
with  sleeves  that  give  most  freedom  to  the  arms. 
Such  cloaks  are  still  to  be  found,  though  the  idea 
of  most  of  the  cloaks  now  offered  for  sale,  is  that 
woman  is  a  doll  to  be  draped,  and  not  an  active 
human  being  requiring  clothes  to  serve  her  needs 
instead  of  only  adorning  her  person.  Among  bon¬ 
nets  and  hats,  it  is  generally  possible  to  find  some 
form  that  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  human  head. 
In  winter  it  ought  to  be  something  sufficiently 
close-fitting  to  allow  of  extra  wraps  over  it  in  very 
cold  weather.  F.  E.  R. 


Preparing  for  Winter— Keep  out  the  Cold, 

An  abundance  of  fresh  air  is  good,  but  care 
should  be  taken  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  to  have  it  answer  its  proper  purpose.  Fre¬ 
quently  a  person  may  go  into  a  house  and  almost 
immediately  feel  a  chilly  sensation,  which  some¬ 
times  breaks  out  in  a  shiver  or  sneezing,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  foundation  of  a  severe  cold  is  laid.  If 
proper  care  is  taken  before  settled  cold  weather 
comes,  much  of  the  danger  of  taking  cold  may  be 
avoided.  We  should  see  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  the  wind  to  get  under  the  floor.  Bank  the 
house  with  snow  if  there  is  nothing  else  to  use. 
The  broken  places  in  the  plastering  should  he 


patched  up,  and  it  will  often  add  not  only  to  the 
looks  of  the  room,  but  to  its  comfort,  to  paper  the 
walls.  Take  pains  to  press  the  paper  down 
smoothly,  and  see  that  the  paste  is  good,  and  one 
will  be  able  to  close  many  little  crevices  through 
which  much  cold  might  enter  the  room.  Between 
the  floor  and  the  mop,  or  base-board,  in  rooms, 
there  is  often  a  crack  which  lets  in  cold  air  about 
the  feet.  Fill  up  these  cracks  snugly  with  putty. 
Go  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sash  in  each  window, 
and  fasten  it  securely  to  prevent  rattling.  Paste 
narrow  strips  of  paper,  or  cloth,  of  the  color  of  the 
frame,  neatly  over  each  crack.  Any  loose  glass 
should  be  securely  puttied  in. 

All  this  work  should  be  done  before  cold  weather 
sets  in.  Often  large  bills  for  doctor’s  attendance 
can  be  avoided  by  taking  these  precautions  against 
drafts  of  cold  air  in  the  house.  E.  E.  R. 


Catch-All. 


To  make  this  catch-all,  cover  a  piece  of  tin  or 
paste-board,  twenty  inches  long,  and  four  wide, 
joined  into  a  ring,  with  bright-flowered  chintz. 
To  the  lower  part  of  the  ring  run  a  strip  of  material 


a  catch-all. 


twelve  inches  deep,  and  a  yard  long,  seamed  to¬ 
gether.  After  it  is  sewed  on,  gather  it  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  make  a  full,  fluffy  bag,  and  add  two  small 
tassels  of  zephyr.  Around  the  upper  edge  sew 
another  piece  of  material,  like  the  bag,  six  inches 
deep,  and  long  enough  to  go  around  the  ring  easily. 
Sew  a  ribbon  or  braid  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
upper  edge  to  make  a  casing,  in  which  run  a  nar¬ 
row  silk  braid,  or  a  cord,  for  a  draw-string.  Fasten 
a  heavy  worsted  cord  at  each  side,  by  which  to 
hang  it  up.  F.  T.  W. 


Freezing  Clothes  Dry. —Thick  garments,  and 
even  thin  ones,  are  injured  by  the  customary  hang¬ 
ing  them  out  in  winter  to  “freeze  dry.”  The  wet 
fibres,  even  if  but  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  are 
sufficiently  expanded  in  freezing  to  greatly  weaken, 
if  not  break  them.  The  VuAh-inch  of  expansion 
in  a  thread  an  eighth-inch  long  is  enough  to  break, 
the  small  fibres,  however  tough  and  strong. 
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The  Bird  Fancier  and  His  Pets. 

To  those  who  are  fond  of  pets,  no  more  interest¬ 
ing  place  can  be  found  than  a  large  bird  store.  It 
is  wonderful,  what  an  infinite  variety  of  living 
■■specimens  the  bird  fanciers  collect  together  1  Upon 
•entering  the  store,  one  is  almost  deafened  by  the 
"twittering,  singing, 
and  chattering ;  it 
■seeming  as  though 
each  canary,  parrot, 
and  monkey  was 
"trying  to  outdo  the 
others  in  making  a 
noise.  On  one  side 
are  the  song  birds, 
most  of  whom  are 
natives  of  other  j 

lands,  their  ances-  ; 

tors  having  been  im¬ 
ported  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  mocking¬ 
bird,  brown  thrush, 
bobolink,  and  oriole 
are  native  birds, 
captured  in  our  own 
woods.  Nest  come 
the  talking  -  birds, 
foremost  among 
which  are  the  par¬ 
rots,  a  highly  char¬ 
acteristic  family, 
subdivided  into 
groups, according  to 
the  form  of  the  bill 
and  claws.  Here  is 
a  splendid  scarlet 
macaw,  measuring 
more  than  a  yard 
from  the  top  of  the 
bill  to  the  extremity 
of  its  tail.  Its  pre¬ 
vailing  color  is  red; 
but  the  quill  feath¬ 
ers  are  blue,  the 
next  yellow,  while 
some  are  tipped 
with  green.  He  is 
not  much  of  a  con¬ 
versationalist.  The 
gray  parrot,  with  a 
crimson  tail,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon, 
is  the  best  talker  in 
the  family,  and  the 
facility  with  which 
he  can  be  taught, 
is  scarcely  credible. 

Then  there  are  the 
green  parrots,  paro¬ 
quets,  cockatoos, 
and  dozens  of  oth¬ 
ers,  all  more  or  less 
valuable.  Thedoves, 
walking  about  in 
their  ground-floor  rooms,  are  very  pretty  and  gentle 
looking ;  as  are  the  little  pink-eyed  rabbits,  content¬ 
edly  munching  their  dinner  of  green  cabbage  leaves. 

See  that  frisky  squirrel  making  the  wheel  in  his 
■cage  revolve  with  lightning  rapidity.  He  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  and  most  engaging  animals  for  a 
pet.  The  monkeys,  however,  are  the  funniest  pets, 
and  will  attract  the  boys  most.  If  not  so  trouble¬ 
some  they  would  make  fine  entertaining  pets,  but 
they  frequently  perform  some  tricks  and  capers 
that  are  more  annoying  than  amusing.  All  these 
animals  can  be  tamed  by  kindness,  and  they  become 
much  attached  to  the  owner  who  feeds  them.  In 
the  engraving  is  a  picture  of  William,  the  keeper 
of  a  bird  store  not  far  away  from  the  American 
Agriculturist  office.  He  frequently  lets  the  ani¬ 
mals  all  loose  in  the  room  at  once,  when  they 
gather  and  flutter  about  him  with  much  affection. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  way  to  win 
the  affections  of  all  animals  is  to  treat  them  with 


New  Year’s  came  every  day  in  the  week.” — But 
poor  Teddy  had  counted  without  his  host,  for 
when  he  was  at  length  dressed,  with  a  flower  in  his 
button-hole,  and  feeling  as  gay  as  a  lark,  he  heard 
his  mother  calling  gently  “  Come  into  the  parlor, 
Teddy  dear,  there  is  a  friend  of  yours  here,  whom 
you  will  be  glad  to  see,”  and  he  entered  to  behold 
Mr.  Pedagogue,  the  schoolmaster,  in  a  suit  of  rusty 
black,  seated  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  sofa,  sip¬ 
ping  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  and  looking  more  bland 

and  smiling  than 
Teddy  supposed 
possible.  —  “I  wish 
you  many  happy  re¬ 
turns  of  the  day, 
young  gentleman,” 
said  Mr.  Pedagogue, 
stretching  out  his 
long  arm  and  pat¬ 
ting  him  on  the 
head,  “and  trust 
each  year  may  find 
you  wiser  than  the 
one  before  it.” — 
“Thank  you  sir,” 
mumbled  Teddy, be¬ 
ginning  to  quake,  as 
he  caught  sight  of 
a  suspicious  looking 
cane  by  the  master’s 
side — “  but  I  must 
be  excused,  as  I 
am  going  to  make 
calls.”  —  “Perhaps 
Mr.  Pedagogue  will 
be  so  kind  as  to 
take  you  with  him,  ” 
suggested  his  moth¬ 
er,  “  It  will  be  such 
a  comfort  to  me  to 
know  you  are  in 
good  hands.”  At 
these  words  Teddy’s 
blue  eyes  began  to 
roll  wildly,  and  his 
flame-colored  hair 
almost  stood  on 
end ;  but  he  dared 
not  make  any  re¬ 
monstrance,  with 
that  awe  inspiring 
cane  in  sight. 

“I  am  sure  I  shall 
be  most  happy, 
madam,”  said  Mr. 
Pedagogue  rising, 
“  If  my  little  pupil 
is  ready  we  will 
start  immediately, 
and  make  our  first 
call  on  Mrs.  Reader 
and  her  family.” 

“Good  bye  Boli¬ 
var,  and  Lolly  Pop,” 
thought  poor  Ted¬ 
dy,  as  he  cast  re¬ 
proachful  glances  at 
his  mother  and 
Belle,  and  with  a  very  doleful  face,  trotted  re- 
luctlantly  along  beside  his  master.  Reaching  Mrs. 
Reader’s  house  they  were  ushered  by  a  servant 
whom  the  schoolmaster  called  “  Speller,”  into  a 
large  library,  furnished  in  black  and  white,  and 
Mrs.  Reader,  very  red  in  the  face,  and  clad  in  the 
same  sombre  hues  as  her  sofa  and  chairs,  but 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  fluttering  leaves,  rustled 
forward  to  welcome  them.  “  Many  thanks  for  this 
early  call,  dear  Mr.  Pedagogue,”  she  exclaimed. 
“And  here  is  my  brother,  Professor  Elocution, 
whom  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  meet.  ”  As  she 
spoke,  a  robust  young  man, with  a  pec  uliar  voice  that 
first  rose  to  a  roar  and  then  sank  to  a  whisper, 
emerged  from  the  depths  of  an  easy-chair,  and 
gave  his  hand,  with  a  grand  gesture,  to  the  school¬ 
master,  bursting  forth  at  once  into  such  a  flow  of 
conversation,  that  Mr.  Pedagogue  could  not  slip  in 
a  word.  Mrs.  Reader,  meanwhile,  presented  Teddy 
to  her  daughter,  Primer,  a  youthful  and  extremely 


gentleness.  Approach  them  with  harshness,  and 
nature  prompts  them  to  stand  on  the  defensive  ; 
but  if  a  soft  -word  and  kind  look  is  used,  if  not 
entirely  subdued,  they  are  at  least  ready  to  listen 
to  what  you  say. 

- — O  - 

Teddy  Schoolboy's  Hew  Year’s  Calls. 

“  Happy  New  Year,”  shouted  Teddy  Schoolboy 
a6  he  sprang  out  of  bed,  bright  and  early,  on  the 
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first  day  of  January  ;  and  “Happy  New  Year,”  re¬ 
sponded  his  sister  Belle,  from  an  adjoining  room, 
where  she  was  brushing  out  her  bangs,  aud  count¬ 
ing  up  the  number  of  callers  she  expected  to  re¬ 
ceive  that  day.  It  was  crisp,  clear  winter  weather. 
Alight  mantle  of  snow  covered  the  ground,  and  the 
glorious  old  sun  was  pouring  a  shower  of  golden 
beams  upon  the  earth,  as  though  wishing  the  world 
a  pleasant  holiday  greeting.  Teddy  was  in  high 
spirits,  for  he  had  his  plans  for  making  a  round  of 
calls  and  welcoming  in  the  grand  New  Year. 
Soon  after  breakfast  he  set  to  work  on  his  list, 
which  he  headed  with  his  two  prime -favorites, 
Miss  Bolivar  and  Lolly  Pop.  “And  what  a  jolly 
time  I  shall  have  too,  with  Miss  Snow-Ball,  and 
Jenny  Spinner,”  he  thought,  as  he  proceeded  to 
don  his  gayest  necktie  and  deluge  his  handkerchief 
with  his  sister’s  finest  eau-de-cologne.  “  I  only  hope 
Mrs.  Pastry-Cook  will  have  plenty  of  ice  cream 
and  plum  cake  on  hand,  and  I  shouldn’t  care  if 
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'thin  little  maiden,  who  made  a  stiff  curtesy,  and 
■began  chatting  in  words  of  one  syllable,  which  the 
nine-year-old  boy  considered  extremely  silly.  “  I 
will  bring  in  the  pets,”  said  Primer  at  last,  and 
running  out  of  the  room,  returned,  carrying  little 
A  B  Ab. — a  wee  morsel  of  an  infant,  in  her  arras, 
and  followed  by  a  small  black  cat  and  dog.  “  When 
you  see  A  B  Ab.  you  may  know  the  cat  and  dog 
are  not  far  behind,”  said  Mrs.  Reader,  taking  the 
baby,  who  at  sight  of  his  Uncle  Elocution,  began 
to  tremble  and  cry.  “  The  Professor  is  so  big,  he 
frightens  her,”  explained  Mrs.  Reader,  “and  some¬ 
times  he  even  shuts  Primer  up.”  Speller  now 
passed  around  some  alphabet  crackers  and  cups  of 
capital  tea,  which  Mr.  Pedagogue  seemed  to  enjoy 
hugely,  but  Teddy  was  disgusted  because  his  let¬ 
ters  would  spell  nothing  but  Dunce,  at  which 
Primer  laughed  so  immoderately,  he  was  very  glad 
when  his  school  teacher  called  him  to  take  leave. 

The  next  house  they  entered  was  a  very  grand 
and  spacious  mansion,  filled  with  curiosities  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  the  maps  that 
lined  the  walls,  Teddy  was  sure  it  must  be  the 
home  of  Madame  Geography.  This  lady  was  very 
changeable,  now  warm  and  candid  in  her  manner, 
then  cold  and  frigid,  and  her  oldest  child,  Atlas, 
was  almost  as  flat  as  Miss  Primer  ;  so  Teddy  60on 
left  her,  and  went  to  play  with  the  twins,  Northern 
and  Southern  Hemispheres,  round,  jolly  little  fel¬ 
lows,  oueof  whom  was  sitting  in  an  open  window, 
laughing  at  the  antics  of  a  white  bear  in  the  yard 
outside,  and  the  other  stretched  out  on  the  hearth 
rug,  playing  with  a  little  bird  with  beautiful  plu¬ 
mage.  They  invited  him  to  a  game  of  marbles,  but 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  alleys  and  agates,  they  had 
tiny  globes,  which  they'  rolled  about  the  floor. 
Teddy  now  began  to  feel  hungry,  and  was  very 
•glad  when  Atlas  ordered  the  zones  to  bring  in  re¬ 
freshments,  and  soon  after,  five  servants  entered, 
bearing  large  trays,  laden  'with  a  variety  of  dainties. 
■“  These  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world,”  said 
Atlas;  “north,  south,  east,  and  west.”  Teddy 
was  delighted,  until  Madame  Geography  held  up  a 
luscious  fruit,  and  asked  him  from  whence  it  came, 
and  she  would  only  give  him  those  viands  of  which 
he  could  tell  the  country  where  they  grew,  or  were 
manufactured,  and  not  being  a  very  studious  youth, 
die  sometimes  found  this  exceedingly  difficult,  and 
was  obliged  to  let  many  of  the  tempting  delicacies 
pass  him  by.  But  in  spite  of  all,  he  enjoyed  this 
-visit  more  than  the  former  one,  and  with  a  some¬ 
what  lighter  heart,  accompanied  his  master  to  the 
rrather  grim  abode  of  Mrs.  Mathematics,  where 
They  were  admitted  by  Blackboard,  the  colored 
waiter,  who  was  broader  than  he  was  long,  with 
teeth  like  white  chalk.  And  so  they  wandered  from 
house  to  house,  calling  upon  this  and  that  family, 
^enjoying  what  we  hope  is  in  store  for  all  our  readers, 
A  Hatpt  New  Tear. 


An  Investigation.— How  it  Came  Out. 

Do  not  know  the  Minnikins  ?  They  are  little 
chaps  who  live  in  the  country  of  Stori-bux.  They 
go  about  cutting  up  pranks  ;  are  friends  of  good 
and  kind  people,  but  like  to  annoy  those  who 
annoy  others.  It  is  said  that  whenever  any  man 
looks  at  one,  the  Minnikin  stops  and  curls  himself 
up  in  some  droll  shape,  and,  though  you  may  look 
-as  carefully  as  you  can,  and  may  find  toad-stools, 
.-shells,  frogs,  and  many  other  things,  not  a  Minni¬ 
kin  was  ever  found  or  seen.  How  the  artist  man- 
raged  to  see  them,  and  tell  this  story  with  his  pen- 
•cil,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  out.  But,  had  he 
mot  seen  them,  how  could  he  have  drawn  them? 

A  party  of  these  wild  little  fellows,  being  out  one 
day,  saw  something  hanging  upon  the  lower  branch 
of  a  tree.  What  was  it?  One  declared  it  was  a 
bag  of  money,  which  the  shepherd  had  hung  up 
there ;  another  said  it  must  be  a  new  kind  of  fruit ; 
still  another  was  sure  that  it  was  a  new  trap  for 
catching  Minnikins ;  and  a  reward,  it  was  well 
known,  had  been  offered,  not  for  a  Minnikin,  but 
for  a  quart  or  small  measure  of  them.  At  last  it 
was  decided  to  investigate,  and  the  leader  of  the 
gang  made  his  preparations.  Had  the  Minnikins 


observed  the  things  about  them  more  closely,  and 
given  less  time  to  pranks,  they  would  have  known 
that  this  was  a  hornet’s  nest — rather  fattened,  to 
be  sure,  but  that’s  the  way  the  stori-bux  hornets 


Off  the  coast,  from  Cape  Cod  and  southward,  the 
sea  lays  like  a  plain,  gently  inclining  downward, 
out  to  from  70  to  120  miles,  where  the  water  is 
500  to  600  feet  in  depth.  Then  the  bottom  drops 

down  like  the 


make  them.  After  much 
help,  and  boosting,  and  giv¬ 
ing  of  backs,-  first  one,  enter¬ 
ed,  and  then  the  others.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  last 
one,  the  smallest  of  all, 
should  stay  below  and  keep 
watch.  When  the  little  one 
saw  the  last  before  him  dis¬ 
appearing  through  the  open¬ 
ing,  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and,  catching  the 
pack-thread,  up  he  went. 

When  he  fairly  reached  the 

opening,  he  called  out,  “Wotluck?”  and  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  lost  his  balance.  What 
happened,  the  lower  engraving  shows.  They  learn¬ 
ed  something  by  the  adventure,  though — that  a 
hornet’s  nest  is  made  of  paper,  and  that  just  one 
Minnikin  too  many  will  break  it.  It  was  fortunate 
that  the  nest  was  an  old  and  deserted  one.  Had 
those  active, — and,  if  not  warm-hearted,  at  least 
warm-footed— house  builders  been  at  home,  the 
story  might  have  had  a  different  ending. 


Curiosities  of  the  Ocean. 

Very  many  of  our  young  friends  have  not  seen 
an  ocean,  or  have  much  idea  how  large  it  is,  though 
their  school  maps  show  that  the  two  largest,  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  cover  almost  half  of  the 
globe.  Think  of  a  steamer  going  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool,  where  the  Atlantic  is  comparatively 
narrow.  Some  steamships  sail  faster  than  many  rail¬ 
road  trains  ordinarily  run.  One  going  all  the  while, 
16  miles  an  hour,  or  a  mile  in  ft  minutes,  requires 
more  than  nine  days  and  nights  going  across. 
Most  think  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  a  broad, 
flat,  sandy  bed,  but  it  is  about  as  uneven  as  a  coun¬ 
try  covered  with  mountains,  and  at  least  some  por¬ 
tions  of  it  abound  in  animal  life.  The  sun’s  light 
does  not  go  very  far  down,  but  all  the  deeper  parts 
are  always  as  dark  as  midnight.  The  fish  which 
live  three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  surface 
have  no  eyes,  as  they  would  be  useless.  The 
United  States  Fish  Commission  has,  during  eleven 
years  past,  made  some  2,000  soundings  and  dredg¬ 
ings  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  between  Labrador  and 
New  Jersey,  of  which  Prof.  Verrill,  of  Tale  Col¬ 
lege,  has  conducted  about  500.  His  accounts  of 
these  experiments  are  full  of  interest. 

Sometimes  the  dredges  bring  up  stones  weighing 
500  to  1,000  lbs.,  which  have  been  dropped  by 
melting  icebergs  floating  down  from  the  north. 


side  of  a  steep 
mouutain,  and 
the  water  is  5,000 
to6,000  feet  deep. 
The  top  of  this 
ocean  mountain, 
or  higher  plain,  is 
covered  all  over 
with  fishes, crabs, 
shrimps,  etc.,  so 
thickly  that  a 
diver’s  hand 
could  hardly 
touch  the  bottom 
without  grasping 
some  of  them. 
Sharks  and  dol¬ 
phins  arc  there  in 
countless  thou¬ 
sands.  The  trawls 
let  down  to  drag 
the  bottom  bring 
up  so  many  of 
these  living  crea¬ 
tures  as  to  show 
that  the  ocean 
bed  there  is  car¬ 
peted  with  them. 
If  a  ship  sinks,  these  animals  con¬ 
sume  every  part  of  it  except  the  metals, 
and  these  soon  rust  away.  Every  bone 
of  man  and  fish  is  eaten,  and  the  wood 
is  destroyed  by  the  borers.  The  only 
thing  made  by  man  which  Prof.  Verrill 
found  was  a  child’s  rubber  doll.  The 
fish  either  respected  this,  or  could  not 
crush  or  digest  it — probably  the  latter. 
The  deep  water  is  very  cold,  so  that 
fish  found  at  the  surface  far  north  live 
in  these  lower  layers  or  strata  of  cold 
water.  The  codfish  takes  a  whole  oyster 
in  his  mouth,  crushes  the  shell  with 
his  strong  teeth,  swallows  the  inside,  and  spits  out 
the  shell.  Sometimes  the  dredge  shows  great 
mounds  of  these  shells.  The  Fish  Commission  has 
dredged  up  about  800  different  species  of  fish  and 
crustacoe  (shell-fish,  crabs,  etc.),  of  which  not  half 
had  ever  before  beeu  seen  by  naturalists. 


Answer  to  Christmas  Stocking  Puzzle. 

Little  Tommy  hung  up  his  stocking  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  and  in  the  morning  found  it  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing.  The  first  thing  he  drew  out  was  a  drum  ; 
the  next,  a  top ;  then  a  package  of  fresh  dates,  aud 
a  box  of  sugar-plums.  These  were  followed  by  a 
cane,  an  immense  orange ,  two  books,  a  handful  of 
nuts,  a  pair  of  skate',  a  stick  of  peppermint,  and  a 
penknife,  while  hidden  away  in  the  toe  was  a  bright 
gold  dollar. 


New  Year’s  Customs. 


Some  odd  New  Year’s  customs  formerly  prevailed 
in  the  rural  portions  of  England,  and  in  remote 
parts,  may  still  be  found  to  some  extent.  One  of 
the  most  curious  of  these  is  called  the  “Apple 
Howling,”  which,  besides  giving  the  boys  a  frolic, 
was  supposed  to  secure  a  good  crop  of  fruit  for 
the  coming  season.  On  New  Tear’s  Eve,  a  troop 
of  these  sturdy  country  urchins,  armed  with  strong 
sticks,  would  visit  all  the  orchards  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  encircling  the  apple  trees,  repeat  in 
chorus  the  following  words  : 

“  Stand  fast  root,  bear  well  top, 

Pray  God  send  us  a  howling  crop. 

Every  twig,  apples  big, 

Every  bough,  apples  enou’. 

Ilats  full,  caps  full. 

Full  quarter  sacks  full.” 

One  of  their  number  accompanied  this  chorus  on  a 
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cow’s  horn,  and  during  the  ceremony  tlie  boys 
rapped  the  trees  with  their  sticks.  We  can  imagine 
that  “Apple  Howling”  was  a  very  appropriate  name. 

The  girls  meanwhile  were  also  having  their 
sport,  going  about  from  door  to  door,  singing 
verses  in  honor  of  the  season,  and  bearing  the 
wassail  bowl,  a  great  bowl  decked  with  garlands 
and  ribbons,  and  filled  with  a  composition  of  ale, 
nutmeg,  sugar,  aud  roasted  crabs  or  apples,  called 
“Lamb's  Wool."  Those  visited,  drank  each  others 
health  in  this  mixture,  repeating  Was-hails,  or 
driiic-heil,  which  are  the  same  as  our  “  Come,  here’s 


The  Soliloquy  of  a  Tabby-Cat. 

Here  I  lie  alone  on  the  roof — where  the  warm 
sun  feels  very  comfortable,  this  chill  winter’s  day  ; 
— a  poor,  forlorn  fence-cat ;  without  a  home  in  the 
world,  and  obliged  to  pick  up  what  stray  bits  I  can 
for  a  living.  There  was  a  time  when  the  warmest 
nook  by  the  fire  was  mine,  and  a  plate  of  meat, 
with  a  dish  of  milk,  stood  always  ready  for  my  mid¬ 
day  meal.  My  master  was  a  college  professor,  and 
I  was  his  dearest  pet  and  companion.  Many  an 
evening  he  would  read  extracts  aloud  to  me,  from 


that  a  man  who  dared  to  kill  a  cat  was  forced  to- 
pay  a  fine  of  as  much  wheat  as  would  form  a  pile 
entirely  covering  the  body  of  the  auimal  to  the  tip 
of  its  tail — the  tail  being  held  straight  up  in  the 
air,  with  poor  puss’s  nose  resting  on  the  ground. 
I  wish  some  of  the  boys  in  this  neighborhood  had 
to  do  the  same.  ’Tis  said,  too,  we  receive  consid¬ 
erable  honor  among  the  Mohammedans,  even  to 
this  day  ;  and  a  pretty  story  is  told  of  Mohammed 
himself,  that  he  once  cut  off  the  6leeves  of  his 
robes,  rather  than  disturb  a  cat  that  was  sleeping. 

I  am  sure,  too,  that,  in  spite  of  my  leanness,  I 
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to  you!”  or  “  I’ll  pledge  you !  ”  They  generally  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  maiden  wassailers,  a  small  coin, 
or  little  gift.  An  orange  stuck  with  cloves,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  favorite  New  Year’s  gift  in 
the  olden  time,  as  were  also  gilt  nutmegs,  and 
Kentish  pippins. 

In  Scotland,  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year,  the 
children  go  from  house  to  house,  asking  for  bread 
and  cheese,  which  they  call  “  Wog-money.”  They 
make  their  request  in  these  words — 

“Get  up,  gude  wife,  and  binno  sweir  (be  not  lazy), 
And  deal  your  cakes  and  cheese  while  you  are  here. 

For  the  time  will  come,  when  ye’ll  be  dead, 

And  neither  need  your  cheese  or  bread.” 

It  must  be  a  hard-hearted  person  indeed,  who  can 
refuse  a  trifle  to  these  bonny  lads  and  lassies. 

In  France  New  Year’s  day  is  celebrated  more  as 
it  is  in  this  country,  by  a  round  of  visits  being  made 
between  relatives  and  friends,  and  an  exchange  of 
bon-bons,  and  sweet-meats.  It  is  a  contest  of 
politeness,  which  shall  start  earliest,  and  make  the 
first  call,  but  sugar-plums  must  always  be  pre¬ 
sented  either  in  fancy  boxes  or  baskets,  or  simply 
wrapped  in  paper.  A  dinner  is  generally  given  by 
some  member  of  the  family,  and  the  evening  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  social  gathering. 


CAT  AND  THE  UNSUSPECTING 

Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

some  of  his  favorite  books,  and  say,  “  What  do 
you  think  of  that,  my  cat  ?”  and  I  would  purr  ad¬ 
miration,  or  nod  assent,  as  the  case  might  be.  I 
became  quite  learned  for  a  feline,  and  wras  known 
as  the  “  wise  pussy-cat  ”  for  blocks  around. 

After  awhile,  my  master  moved  away,  and  his 
silly  old  housekeeper  persuaded  him  that  it  was 
“unlucky  to  move  a  cat;”  so  I  was  left  behind. 
Such  nonsense !  As  though  an  inoffensive  little 
animal  could  change  the  destiny  of  a  man,  either 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  carry 
good  luck  with  me  if  anything,  for  I  come  of  a  very 
old  and  honored  race,  being  a  descendant  of  the 
domestic  cat  of  Egypt.  In  that  country,  cats  were 
treated  with  respect,  and  in  some  parts  even  wor¬ 
shipped  as  gods.  Why  !  my  old  master  once  told 
|  me  that  we  were  mentioned  in  inscriptions  as  early 
as  the  year  1831,  B.  C.  But,  ah  me  1  the  world  has 
degenerated  sadly  since  then,  and' now,  together 
with  our  royal  cousins,  the  wild-cats  and  tigers  of 
the  jungle,  we  are  hunted  and  chased  until  our 
lives  are  a  burden,  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 

My  only  pleasure,  now,  is  dwelling  upon  our 
ancient  splendor— the  golden  age  of  Catdom.  We 
were  domesticated  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
Christian  Era,  and  in  the  middle  ages  were  consid¬ 
ered  of  so  high  a  value,  in  Switzerland  and  Saxony, 


PIGEONS. 


must  be  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  my  race,  for 
I  am  marked  much  like  a  royal  Bengal  tiger.  The 
white  cats,  with  blue  eyes,  are  pretty  in  an  insipid 
sort  of  way ;  but  they  are  generally  deaf,  although, 
strange  to  say,  if  their  eyes  happen  to  be  yellow, 
they  hear  as  well  as  I  do.  The  Malay  cat  has  am 
ugly  twist  in  its  tail,  like  a  pig  ;  and  a  hot  flat-iron 
would  not  straighten  it  out ;  while  a  Manx  cat 
has  no  tail  at  all.  Mine,  however,  is  like  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  long-shaded  plume,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  it. 

But  oh  !  dear  me  !  how  hungry  I  am  !  I  missed 
a  mouse  I  was  in  pursuit  of  this  morning,  so  lost 
my  breakfast.  If  I  only  knew  the  way,  I  would 
start  for  Egypt  to-morrow,  for  I  hear,  near  Cairo, 
the  Humane  Society  has  established  an  asylum  for 
poor,  homeless  pussies,  where  they  are  well  fed  and 
cared  for  in  fine  style. 

But,  ’sh  !  what  do  I  see  down  there  under  the- 
wall !  It  is  one  of  the  young  and  unsuspecting 
pigeons  out  of  his  house,  and  turning  his  foolish, 
vain  little  head  right  and  left  in  the  sun  !  He- 
hasn’t  an  idea  that  I  have  my  yellow  eye  upon- 
him.  How  he  would  fly  if  he  knew  I  was 
near  !  I  should  enjoy  a  fat  squab  for  my  dinner 
exceedingly  ;  so  here  goes  !  I  will  crawl  stealthily 
along  the  stone  coping,  and  all  at  once  pounce 
upon  him  when  he  is  quite  unawares. 
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A  Mother  Goose  New  Year’s  Dinner. 

Herewith  is  presented  a  diagram  of  a  New  Year’s 
■dinner  table,  with  the  various  good  things  of  the 
•season  spread  before  a  circle  of  characters  from 


I.  A  country  of  Europe.  2.  An  insect,  and  a  letter.  3.  A  silly  person.  4.  Name  of  an 
author.  5.  An  unruly  member,  (i.  A  cooking  utensil,  and  8  exclamations.  7.  Father, 
■and  wee  bits.  8.  A  vehicle,  and  to  decay  9.  A  boy's  name,  a  vowel,  and  parts  of  the 
foot.  10.  Underground  room  and  a  grain.  11.  A  bird  minus  the  last  letter,  and  a  fruit. 
12.  The  staff  of  life.  13.  A  goat’s  trick,  and  to  sin.  14.  Round  parcels.  15.  Elevated 
animals.  16.  To  gathor-and  measures.  17.  Lot’s  wife.  18.  A  fruit  mixture.  19.  To 
walk  affectedly,  and  mixed  type.  20.  Frozen  water,  and  what  cat’s  love.  21.  Portions 
of  a  woman.  22.  Two  good  French  words.  23.  What  a  queen  thought  her  people  should 
eat.  24.  A  language,  and  sweet  sentiments.  25.  A  vegetable,  and  a  game.  26.  Eve’s 
temptation.  27.  An  interjection,  and  chains  of  mountains.  28.  Periods  of  time.  29. 
Couples.  30.  Screw  fasteners.  31.  An  old  New  Year's  drink  32.  Adam’s  ale.  33.  Be¬ 
tween  back  and  front,  and  to  go  wrong.  34.  A  melodious  old  woman.  35.  A  jolly  old 
man  whom  children  love.  36.  A  pie-loving  boy.  37.  A  slovenly  girl.  38  and  39.  Two 
unfortunate  water  carriers.  40.  A  wilful  maiden  florist.  41.  Dear  little  shepherdess.  42.  A 
swift  runner.  43.  A  hunter’s  baby.  44.  Little  lady  afraid  of  spiders.  45.  A  hungry  singer. 

the  well-known  household  melodies  of  Mother 
Goose.  It  is  left  for  the  young  readers  to  glance 
over  the  “  bill  of  fare  ”  and  note  its  completeness. 


be  worth  several  dollars.  An  ingenious  French¬ 
man  has  shown  children  how  to  make  a  neat  toy  to 
cost  but  little.  The  glass  figures  and  the  balloon 
are  hollow,  though  they  may  have  a  little  water  in 
them,  and  are  light  enough  to  float.  Each  one 
has  a  minute  hole  in 
the  foot  or  elsewhere, 
and  when  the  sheet  of 
rubber  tied  over  the 
top  is  pressed,  a  little 
water  is  forced  into 
the  body  of  the  figure, 
or  into  the  balloon, 
and  becoming  heavier, 
bo’h  sink  in  the  water. 
When  the  pressure  is 
removed,  the  elasticity 
of  the  air  drives  the 
water  out  of  the  fig¬ 
ures,  and  up  they  go. 
To  make  an  imitation, 
the  most  important 
parts  needed  are  a  wal¬ 
nut  (English,)  and  a 
bottle  with  a  mouth 
wide  enough  to  admit 
the  nut.  Carefully 
halve  the  shell,  take 
out  the  kernel,  and 
then  join  the  parts 
with  sealing-wax,  be¬ 
ing  sure  it  is  quite 
water-tight ;  then  Dore 
a  little  hole,  not  larger 
than  a  pin  head  at  the 
bottom  —  see  dotted 
line  at  o.  The  wooden 
man  will  be  too  light, 


A  Home-Made  Bottle  Imp. 

Probably  most  of  you  have  seen  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  amusing  toy  called  “  The  Bottle 
Imp.”  It  usually  consists  of  some  kind  of  glass 
image,  which  stays  at  the  top  of  the  water  in  a  tall 
marrow  glass  jar.  At  the  command  of  its  owner, 


the  bottle  imp. — Engraved  for  the  Am.  Agriculturist. 
it  will  go  to  the  bottom,  remain  there  for  a  long 
time,  rise  to  half  way,  and  do  other  amusing  things. 
Sometimes  the  jar  is  much  larger,  and  contains  a 
beautiful  balloon, entirely  of  colored  glass,  and  must 


and  you  will  need  to 
give  him  a  bit  of  lead,  p,  to  keep  him  steady. 
Attach  some  fine  wire  to  the  nut-shell,  by  which 
to  suspend  the  figure.  After  all  is  adjusted,  tie  a 
piece  of  sheet  rubber  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
and  press  on  the  rubber,  when  the  figure  should 
sink  and  rise,  according  to  the  amount  of  pressure. 


Winter  Sports. 

How  well  we  remember  with  what  rejoicing  we 
used  to  welcome  the  first  snow  of  the  season,  and 
hasten  to  drag  out  skates  and  sled 
from  their  summer  quarters  and 
see  that  they  were  all  right.  In 
the  city,  snow  is  only  a  “snare 
and  a  delusion,”  melting  too  soon 
for  much  sleighing,  and  trans¬ 
forming  the  streets  into  lakes  of 
mud  or  running  rivers.  But  in 
the  country  it  is  glorious,  and  there 
is  no  sweeter  music  than  the  mer¬ 
ry  twinkle  of  the  sleigh-bells,  as 
the  runners  glide  smoothly  over 
the  snow.  The  coasting  hill  will 
be  all  the  better,  if  the  boys  have 
taken  the  precaution  overnight  to 
pour  a  few  buckets  of  water  upon 
the  track.  Starting  from  the  top 
of  the  long  slope,  away  you  go, 
rushing  along,  swifter  and  swifter, 
your  very  blood  dancing  in  your 
veins,  and  the  landscape  seeming 
to  spin  away  behind  you.  If  you 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  an 
up-set  and  perhaps  go  flounder¬ 
ing  head  first  into  a  snow-bank, 
never  mind,  jump  up  and  go  at  it 
again  ;  your  mishap  will  only  cause 
a  laugh,  and  add  to  the  general 
fun.  Girls,  too,  are  often  as  fond  of 
coasting  as  their  brothers.  Boys, 
be  sure  and  give  the  girls  a  ride  on 
your  sleds,  for  a  “pleasure  shared 
is  a  pleasure  doubled.”  The  boy 
who  can  successfully  convey 
sleigh  load  of  young  people  down 
a  steep  hill,  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  proficiency  as  a  pilot. 

A  snow-ball  battle  too  is  great 


sport  on  a  winter’s  day  ;  half  of  the  boys  defend¬ 
ing  the  fortress  from  within,  while  the  others 
attack  it  from  without.  To  make  a  snow-fort, 
wooden  shovels  may  be  used  if  the  snow  is  light, 
but  if  it  cakes,  heavier  implements  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  foundation  must  first  be  marked  out, 
either  in  a  square  or  circle  ;  then  clear  out  the 
snow  from  within,  piling  it  upon  the  boundary 
line  to  form  the  wall.  The  same  process  is  carried 
on  without,  until  a  Strong  wall  is  made,  which 
should  be  considerably  broader  at  the  base  than  at 
the  top,  and  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  hight.  If 
it  is  to  be  a  very  ambitious  construction  a  parapet 
can  be  raised  above  the  walls,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  defenders  stand  to  ward  oil  the  attack  of  the 
besieging  party.  Loop  holes  should  also  be  pierced, 
through  which  the  smaller  boys  can  harrass  the 
enemy  with  snowballs  ;  but  care  should  be  taken 
to  strenghten  the  surrounding  parts,  or  the 
besiegers  may  find  a  conveniently  made  breach 
through  which  to  enter  the  fortress.  The  ammuni¬ 
tion  should  not  be  too  large  or  hard,  and  ice  balls 
should  always  be  strictly  prohibited,  as  they  are 
very  dangerous.  The  writer  remembers  very  well 
the  time  when  an  ice  ball  closed  one  eye  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  and  gave  me  much  pain.  Soft  snow  is 
plenty  hard  enough  for  real  fun.  All  the  military 
operations  should  be  conducted  with  good  humor 
and  fair  play  in  every  respect. 
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An  Illustrated  Itebus  that  will  interest  and 
instruct  all  who  study  out  its  meaning.  Work  is 
usually  the  price  of  progress  in  all  things. 


“  THIS  LITTLE  (BIG  ?)  PIG  HAD  BOAST  BEEP  !  ” 
Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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AMONG  OUR  WESTERN  READERS. 


Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

1.  A  DAKOTA  Dug-out.— 2.  A  KANSAS  Sheep  Ranche.— 3.  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  COLORABO.-4.  An  ILLINOIS  Stock  Barn.— 5.  Minnehaha  Falls, 
MINNESOTA.— 6.  An  IOWA  Homestead.— 7.  An  OHIO  Grape  Vineyard.— 8.  A  WYOMING  Grouse  Minuet.— 9.  A  NEBRASKA  Prairie  Home.— 10.  Logging-, 
on  the  Menominee,  MICHIGAN.— 11.  INDIANA  Field  Thrcshing.-12.  WISCONSIN  Lumbering. -13.  A  MISSOURI  Corn  Boom. 
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Our  Western  “Empires.” 

Les6  than  forty  years  ago,  the  school  maps  des¬ 
ignated  as  the  “Great  American  Desert,”  all  the 
country  lying  between  the  western  line  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  this  “desert”  the  single  State  of 

Kansas,  which,  two  years  ago,  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  just  about  a  round  million,  has  to-day, 
probably,  1,200,000.  Its  census  products,  largely 
increased  since,  comprised  over  105,000,000  bushels 
of  corn,  over  17,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  8,000,000 
bushels  of  oats,  grown  on  138,561  farms.  The  live 
stock  numbered  4,234,473  head,  including  430,907 
horses,  and  1,451,057  neat  cattle,  of  which  418,333 
were  milch  cows.  In  extent  it  lacks  but  three- 
tenths  of  the  area  of  Greet  Britain,  including  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland  and  the  adjacent  islands,  occu¬ 
pied  by  nearly  35,000,000  people. 

Nebraska,  carved  out  of  this  same  “  Desert,” 
not  7  per  cent,  less  than  Kansas  in  extent,  has  to¬ 
day  a  thriving  population  of  over  500,000,  and  two 
years  since,  had  63,387  farms,  which  then  produced 
over  65,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  nearly  15,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  6,500,000  bushels  of  oats. 
Its  live  stock  numbered  over  2,500,000,  including 
204,861  horses,  758,550  neat  cattle,  of  which  161,187 
were  milch  cows.  All  the  above  items,  taken  from 
the  official  count,  have  been  largely  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years. 

Dakota  is  only  about  a  quarter  less  in  size  than 
the  entire  German  Empire,  which  has  over  40,000,- 
000  population,  or  the  whole  of  France  with  its 
37,010,000  people.  It  is  as  large  as  all  Italy  and 
Portugal  combined,  inhabited  by  some  32,000,000. 
The  immense  wheat  regions  in  the  north  and  north¬ 
eastern  portions  of  Dakota,  and  the  great  fertile 
prairies  in  the  south, with  the  extensive  central  and 
western  pasturage,  interspersed  with  rich  valleys, 
are  all  rapidly  filling  up  with  a  thriving  population, 
soon  to  count  many  millions. 

Montana,  a  little  larger  even  than  Dakota,  and 
until  recently  supposed  to  be  too  cold  and  bleak 
for  habitation,  is  developing  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  proving  to  be  little  behind  many  other  States 
in  its  agricultural  capabilities.  The  railroads  rap¬ 
idly  penetrating  its  borders,  and  passing  through 
its  width,  are  fast  bringing  it  into  full  free  com¬ 
munion  with  its  older  sisters. 

The  Mid  Region, 

enclosed  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
above-named  territories,  comprising  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  has  28  per  cent 
more  area  than  the  entire  German  Empire,  and  far 
exceeds  it  in  its  proportion  of  fertile  soil.  The 
present  population  is  nearly  6,000,000,  and  these 
four  States  will  as  easily  support  50,000,000  to  60,- 
000,000  as  Germany  does  its  40,000,000. 

Our  Pacific  “  Empire.” 

Passing  over,  for  the  time  being,  the  States  and 
Territories  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  together  about 
as  large  as  the  combined  area  of  Germany,  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  we  find  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  alone,  in  California,  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  an  area  of  323,500  square  miles,  or  over  50 
percent,  larger  than  the  German  Empire,  or  France, 
and  fully  equaling  those  countries  in  the  capability 
of  sustaining  a  dense  population.  With  the  entire 
present  inhabitants  of  the  United  Stated  concen¬ 
trated  in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
there  would  still  be  room  for  from  10,000,000  to  15,- 
000,000,  without  exceeding  the  population  per 
square  mile  of  either  France  or  Germany. 


Opening  a  Earm— The  Western  Pioneer. 

We  often  see  reference  made  to  the  “  pioneers  of 
western  civilization  ”  as  if  they  were  all  engaged  in 
much  the  same  kind  of  life.  The  only  one  object 
they  have  in  common  is,  to  set  the  stakes  of  their 
boundaries  further  west.  The  means  by  which 
they  do  this  varies  greatly.  Take  the  one  item  of 
timber,  for  example.  Along  our  northern  border, 
there  is,  in  most  of  the  States,  a  considerable  area 


of  forest.  As  we  go  southward  the  trees  are  fewer, 
and  sooner  or  later  we  come  to  the  “treelees  prai¬ 
ries.”  One  who  opens  his  farm  in  the  dense  timber 
land,  and  one  who  sets  his  stakes  where  there  is 
not  a  tree  in  sight,  are  equally  pioneers.  Yet  how 
different  their  surroundings  aud  how  unlike  their 
preliminary  labors.  The  woods-man  has  probably 
opened  several  other  farms  before  his  present  one, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  fairly  subdued  each,  he  has 
sold  it,  and  “gone  west.”  Such  men  look  upon  a 
tree  as  something  to  bo  cut  down.  In  opening  a 
farm  in  the  woods,  enough  timber  for  the  house, 
barns,  and  other  buildings,  as  well  as  sufficient  for 
fence-rails,  will  be  reserved.  All  the  rest  must  be 
logged  up  and  burned.  Suggest  to  such  a  man 
that  a  thrifty  little  grove  of  oaks  and  ashes  will  be 
most  useful  hereafter  in  the  pasture,  “  and  he  will 
laugh  at  the  idea — it  interferes  with  his  notion 
of  “clearing.”  The  pioneer  in  a  timbered  coun¬ 
try,  while  it  takes  him  longer  to  get  his  land  into 
tillage,  has  the  advantage  of  an  abundance  of 
building  and  fencing  material  as  well  as  fuel,  of 
which  his  brother  pioneer  on  the  prairies  has  such 
a  “plentiful  lack.” 

One  who  is  about  to  open  a  farm  on  the  prairies, 
if  he  is  sensible,  will  at  once  consider  what  trees 
he  shall  plant  for  fuel  and  for  shelter.  Better  begin 
farm  life  in  a  sod-house  and  remain  there  for  a  few 
years  while  money  and  work  are  expended  on  trees, 
than  to  put  up  a  costly  house  for  the  prairie  winds 
to  race  through.  It  is  not  only  in  relation  to  trees 
that  the  practice  of  western  pioneers  will  vary 
greatly,  but  in  other  important  matters,  such  as 
irrigation,  for  example.  Many  wide  areas  must 
be  watered,  before  the  soil  can  be  relied  upon  for 
a  crop;  with  irrigation  it  becomes  of  marvellous 
productiveness.  In  some  localities,  the  pioneer 
finds  abundant  water  everywhere.  In  others  he 
has  an  excess  of  wind,  which  he  must  convert  into 
water,  and  one  of  his  first  cares  is  to  procure  a 
wind-mill  to  supply  his  family  and  animals  with 
water. 


Life  in  the  Lumber  Rgions. 

Excepting  that  of  the  sailor,  probably  no  other 
occupation  so  strongly  impresses  itself  upon  those 
who  follow  it  as  that  of  lumberman.  Stalwart, 
capable  of  exerting  immense  strength,  and  of  won¬ 
derful  endurance,  he  is,  in  his  camp,  a  most  hos¬ 
pitable  and  genial  person.  When  he  leaves  the 
camp  for  the  settlements,  he  is  apt  to  be  rather  too 
boisterous  to  be  an  agreeable  companion.  The 
picturesque  figure  of  the  lumberman,  usually 
dressed  in  red  and  blue  flannels,  with  a  profusion 
of  white  buttons,  and  shod  with  boots,  the  soles  of 
which  are  studded  with  6harp  points,  has  mainly 
disappeared  from  “  down-eastern”  towns.  Indeed, 
if  one  would  enjoy  a  period  of  life  in  the  lumber 
regions,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  find  it  in  perfection 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior,  and  other  western 
localities,  than  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Penobscot 
and  other  eastern  streams.  Lumberiug  requires, 
not  only  experience,  but  executive  ability  and  good 
judgment.  The  very  first  step  is  “  prospecting.”  Be¬ 
fore  a  logging-camp  is  established,  the  locality  is 
carefully  selected ;  not  only  must  there  be  the 
right  kind  of  trees  in  abundance,  but  facilities  for 
removing  the  timber.  There  must  be  a  river  to 
float  away  the  logs,  and  no  great  difficulty  in  draw¬ 
ing  them  to  it.  AVhen  the  selection  of  the  tract  has 
been  made,  an  advance  party  goes  to  it,  in  autumn, 
to  make  preparations,  one  or  more  log-houses 
being  put  up  for  the  men,  and  a  shelter,  or  hovels, 
erected  for  the  cattle  and  horses.  As  large  a 
quantity  as  possible  of  the  wild  grasses  on  the 
marshes  and  swales  is  cut  and  converted  into 
coarse  hay  for  the  oxen.  An  abundance  of  fuel  is 
provided,  to  be  accessible  in  spite  of  deep  snows, 
and  proper  provision  made  for  water  for  both  men 
and  beasts.  It  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  advance 
party  to  so  prepare  needed  roads,  that  a  fall  of 
snow  will  make  them  passable  by  sleds. 

At  last,  when  the  travel  will  allow,  the  main 
party,  with  oxen,  heavy  logging  sleds,  abundant 
provisions  and  fodder,  and  the  men  who  are  to  pass 
the  winter  in  the  camp,  arrive.  The  main  budding 


is  that  usually  intended  when  “  the  camp  ”  is  men¬ 
tioned.  This  is  sometimes  merely  a  large  log- 
house,  with  a  long  opening  in  the  roof  and  a  door 
at  one  side.  There  is,  in  the  center,  a  bed,  or  plat¬ 
form  of  earth,  a  few  inches  high,  on  which  the  fire 
is  built,  the  smoke  escaping  thiough  the  hole  in 
the  roof.  Around  the  walls,— usually  upon  two 
6ides  only,— are  placed  the  bunks,  with  the  feet  of 
the  sleepers  toward  the  fire.  If  the  number  of  men 
require  it,  a  second  tier  of  bunks  is  made  above 
the  first.  A  bed,  such  as  a  lumberman  can  make- 
from  small  hemlock  twigs,  is  not  to  be  despised  by 
a  tired  person.  Sometimes  the  camp  is  more  elab¬ 
orate,  a  fireplace  with  a  chimney  occupies  one 
end  of  the  house,  and  a  few  glazed  windows  make 
the  place  light  in  stormy  weather. 

Sometimes  a  family,  including  women,  will  go 
into  the  camp  and  put  up  a  separate  hut  for  them¬ 
selves.  Active  labor  in  the  clear  air  of  winter, 
give  the  lumberers  appetites  which  must  be  met  by 
abundant  and  nourishing  food— hence  the  cook — 
or  “the  Doctor,”  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  is  an 
important  man.  One  who  has  not  tasted  the  stand¬ 
ard  dish,  “Pork  and  Beans,”  as  cooked  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground  in  a  lumber-camp,  has  yet  something 
to  learn. 


Food  and  .Skelter  on  the  Ranges. 

There  are  in  the  far  Western  States  and  Territo¬ 
ries  wide  areas  with  a  peculiarly  mild  climate.  For 
several  years  in  success-on,  both  cattle  and  sheep 
are  able  to  find  their  own  food,  and  are  in  fairly 
good  condition  in  spring.  If  the  climate  were: 
always  like  this,  nothing  better  could  be  wished. 
But  there  is  occasionally  a  severe  winter  ;  the  snow- 
covers  the  grass,  and  the  cold  piercing  winds  drive- 
the  animals  before  them.  Unfortunately  there  are- 
often  no  belts  of  timber,  or  brush,  or  even  ravines- 
in  which  the  animals  may  find  shelter  and  rest,  and. 
they  often  become  exhausted  and  perish.  Provi¬ 
dent  shepherds  and  herders  find  that  this  is  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  it  is  best  to  not  “  take  the 
chances,”  but  to  provide  a  store  of  food  each  au¬ 
tumn,  as  if  they  were  sure  that  a  hard  winter  would, 
follow.  In  supplying  food  a  shelter  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  and  a  double  object  gained.  The  natural 
grasses  of  the  ranges,  though  coarse,  is  sufficiently 
nutritious  to  keep  the  animals  during  the  winter,, 
even  when  allowed  to  die  and  dry  where  it  stands.. 
If  it  can  be  cut  and  cured  while  yet  partially  green,, 
the  hay  is  of  far  better  quality.  The  simplest  way 
to  keep  the  hay  is  to  set  up  a  row  of  posts,  about 
12  feet  apart ;  these  are  to  be  connected  by  other 
sticks  running  along  and  spliced  to  their  tops. 
Lighter  poles  are  then  laid  from  the  cross-beam 
to  the  ground,  towards  the  north  side,  and  near 
enough  together  to  sustain  the  hay  that  may  be 
piled  upon  them.  This  will  make  a  lean-to  shed, 
which,  when  thickly  covered  with  hay,  will  afford 
abundant  shelter,  and  at  the  same  time  food  within 
reach.  After  a  severe  storm  the  hay  may  be  re-ad¬ 
justed,  and  more,  if  need,  be  added.  A  more  com¬ 
plete  shelter  may  be  made  by  setting  up  two  rows 
of  uprights  12  or  14  feet  apart,  using  the  sloping 
poles  as  before.  The  two  rows  of  horizontal  cross¬ 
beams,  should  be  connected  by  light  poles.  This 
will  allow  a  larger  amount  of  hay  to  be  stored  out 
of  reach  of  the  animals,  and  which  may  be  used  to 
keep  the  sloping  portion  of  the  shed  in  repair. 
Shelters  of  this  kind  may  be  made  of  any  needed 
length,  and  should  always  be  placed  with  reference 
to  affording  protection  from  the  severest  winds. 


Enemies  to  Young  Trees  in  Winter.— 

Field  mice  may  ruin  a  whole  orchard  in  a  single 
winter,  by  gnawing  the  tender  bark  from  the 
tranks  of  the  fruit  and  other  trees.  The  greatest 
destruction  is  done  while  the  earth  is  covered  with 
a  heavy  fall  of  show.  At  this  time  the  mice  bur¬ 
row  from  tree  to  tree,  and  forage  at  their  free  will, 
under  cover  of  the  snow.  So  soon  as  the  storm  is 
over,  the  snow  should  be  tramped  down  around 
each  tree,  to  shut  off  the  mice.  Rabbits  may  be 
kept  from  the  trees  by  smearing  the  bark  with 
blood,  or  rubbing  the  trunks  with  refuse  meat. 
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Tli©  Us©  of  Poisons  as  Insecticides.— Ono 

•of  the  moat  interesting  and  profitable  discussions  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agricultural  Science  (S.  P.  A.  S.),was  that  upon  the  use  of 
arsenites,  and  other  deadly  poisons,  for  the  destruction 
of  insect  pests.  The  advocates  of  the  arsenites,  etc , 
■claimed  that  the  quantity  necessary  to  be  effective  in 
killing  insects,  was  so  small,  that  there  was  little  or  no 
danger  in  their  use.  Two  ounces  of  Paris  Green  or 
London  Purple,  to  a  gallon  of  water,  made  a  mixture  of 
sufficient  strength.  A  brisk  shower  will  remove  all  the 
poison  from  the  foliage  or  fruit,  and  in  most  cases  it 
will  be  carried  away  by  the  winds  in  a  very  few  days 
after  being  applied.  Among  the  main  points  made  on 
the  other  side,  were  the  serious  results  that  have  already 
been  obtained  from  the  application  of  arsenites  to  plants, 
especially  cabbage,  strawberries,  etc,  and  the  danger 
that  always  comes  with  the  careless  handling,  and  storing 
of  such  deadly  substances.  Pyrethrum  was  highly  com¬ 
mended  as  being  an  effective  insecticide,  and  without 
The  serious  properties  of  the  compounds  of  arsenic. 

Wlieat  Screenings  and  Weed  Seeds.— 

“  D.  N.  L.,”  of  Erie  Co.,  sends  a  sample  of  wheat  screen¬ 
ings,  containing  various  weed  seeds,  chiefly  a  black 
seed  like  “Cockle,”  aud  llic  seed  of  some  kind  of  Bind¬ 
weed.  or  other  Polygonum,  looking  like  small  grains  of 
buckwheat.  Both  these  seeds  when  crushed  are  mealy, 
that  is,  starchy,  and  have  no  disagreeable  taste.  So,  in 
answer  to  our  correspondent’s  question,  if  it  would  pay 
to  grind  the  screenings  for  feed  for  pigs  and  poultry,  we 
reply  that  no  doubt  it  would. 

“A  Vigorous  Mushroom  ”  is  the  title  of  an 
article  which  started  in  a  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  paper,  and  is 
now  going  the  rounds  of  the  journals.  The  statement 
is  to  this  effect :  One  of  the  elevators  of  that  city  has 
an  asphalt  flooring;  a  bulge  in  this  was  observed:  some 
time  later  a  square  foot  or  so  of  the  pavement  was 
pushed  upwards  and  flaked  off.  Cause,  a  “  mushroom,” 
•(moaning,  no  doubt,  a  fungus  or  toadstool  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  mushroom,)  which  had  started 
beneath  the  pavement,  and  in  its  upward  growth  had 
lifted  aud  broken  up  a  large  piece  of  a  pavement,  suf¬ 
ficiently  firm  to  endure  the  daily  tramping  of  many  men 
and  the  passage  of  wheels,  without  breaking.  That  a 
plant,  the  texture  of  which  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be 
crushed  between  the  fingers,  should  by  its  increase  in 
size  exercise  a  force  sufficient  to  break  up  through  a 
■•solid  pavement,  is  something  really  wonderful,  but  not 
more  so  than  that  the  particles  of  water,  in  arranging 
themselves  to  become  ice,  a  very  brittle  solid,  should 
rend  the  hardest  granite  or  other  rocks.  Both,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  walk  by  the  fungus,  and  the  splitting 
of  rocks  by  the  freezing  of  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
are  striking  illustrations  of  what  may  result  from  the 
united  action  of  forces,  each  insignificant  in  itself.  The 
power  exerted  by  the  change  of  a  particle  (did  we  know 
what  it  was)  of  water  in  changing  to  ice,  and  that  put 
.forth  by  the  growth  of  a  single  cell  of  the  fungus,  is  in 
each  case  so  infinitessimally  small,  as  to  be  beneath  all 
our  methods  of  measurement.  But  multiply  these 
forces  by  millions  and  millions  of  millions,  a  power  is 
manifested  that  neither  natural  or  artificial  rock  can 
withstand.  While  this  Buffalo  case  is  interesting,  it  is 
by  no  means  new.  About  12  years  ago,  our  correspond¬ 
ent  at  “  The  Pines  ”  reported  one  precisely  similar.  A 
neighbor  of  his  called  his  attention  to  an  uplifting  of  a 
spot  in  an  otherwise  perfect  asphalt  walk.  Our  Pines 
man  lifted  up  the  piece,  and  found  the  trouble  to  be 
due  to  an  innocent  looking  and  soft,  but  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  fungus,  and  the  writer  has  later  observed  another 
and  similar  occurrence  in  an  asphalt  walk.  However 
frequent  they  may  be,  such  fractures  can  not  cease  to 
excite  our  wonder  that  so  hard  a  substance  can  be  bro¬ 
ken  by  such  growths. 

Worms  in  lieet  Leaves.- In  May  last,  we 
stated  that  the  larva  of  the  Beet-fiy  had  been  noticed  in 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  doubted  if  it  had  been  before  ob¬ 
served.  Mrs.  “P.  P.,”  writes  us  from  Michigan,  that 
when  she  lived  in  New  Hampshire,  nearly  30  years  ago, 
she  knew  the  insect  there,  as  its  presence  prevented  her 
from  eating  her  favorite  beet  greens.  She  says  that  she 
has  seen  them  since  in  Michigan. 


Anti-Vermin  White-Wash.— ^ “  G.  E.  ft.” 

Crude  Petroleum  is  better  than  kerosene  to  mix  with 
white-wash  for  your  poultry  house,  and  gas-tar  better 
than  either.  Add  about  half  a  pint  of  either  to  a 
pailful  of  white-wash,  and  stir  well,  while  the  slaking  is 
still  active,  and  of  course  while  the  mass  is  still  hot.  The 
gas-tar  gives  the  lime  an  agreeable  brown  tint,  which  is 
not  streaky  if  well  mixed  and  kept  stirred. 

Kladcler  Plums.— With  reference  to  these,  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  October  last, 
“  F.  W.  S.”  writes  us  from  Waldrip,  Tex.,  that  when 


he  lived  in  Germany,  he  knew  of  a  large  orchard  of 
plums,  in  which  nearly  all  the  fruit  appeared  in  this 
useless,  bladdery  form.  Mr.  S.  says,  that  the  reason 
assigned  there  is  much  rain  at  the  time  the  trees  blos¬ 
som,  this  preventing  the  pollen  from  reaching  the  pis¬ 
tils  to  fertilize  them.  This  looks  plausible,  and  we  hope 
that  observations  will  be  made  on  the  weather  at  the 
time  our  plum  trees  are  in  blossom,  to  see  if  the  above 
view  is  correct. 

A  Fin©  Pile  of  Asltes.— “A.  H.  W.,”  R.  I., 
writes :  “  I  recently  made  a  heap  of  stump,  brush,  pond 
mud,  etc.,  and  a  ton  of  bones,  burned  the  heap,  and 
have  a  fine  pile  of  ashes  and  bones.  Will  the  burnt 
bones  have  any  bad  effect  upon  hen  manure  if  com¬ 
posted  with  it.”— If  you  mix  hen  manure  with  the  ashes 
the  potash  in  the  ashes  will  liberate  the  ammonia  in  the 
dung.  It  is  better  to  break  up  the  bones,  and  apply  the 
ashes  either  alone  or  composted  with  swamp  muck. 

A  Problem.— “  P.  H.  B.,”  of  Rhode  Island,  writes: 
“  I  have  land  which  I  wish  to  get  into  condition  to  raise 
vegetables  of  all  kinds.  It  has  been  used  as  a  pasture. 
The  soil  is  a  black  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  sand,  or  gravel. 
About  half  of  it  is  moist,  and  does  not  suffer  from  the 
drouth  when  the  higher  portion  dries  completely  up.” 
— As  soon  as  the  low  ground  is  well  underdrained,  the 
bogs  removed  and  burned,  and  the  surface  worked  into 
a  fine  tilth,  a  moderate  dressing  of  barn-yard  manure, 
together  with  ashes,  and  almost  any  good  commercial 
fertilizer,  will  bring  satisfactory  crops  of  most  garden 
vegetables,  especially  onions,  cabbages  and  cauliflowers. 
The  treatment  of  the  dry  knoll  is  much  more  difficult. 
It  will  need  heavy  dressings  of  manure,  best  composted 
with  swamp  muck,  which  should  be  applied  year  after 
year,  until  the  soil  loses  in  great  measure  its  inability  to 
stand  the  drouth.  Practice  keeping  a  crop  always  on  the 
upland,  to  be  turned  under  if  not  wanted  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Oats,  rye,  and  turnips  will  be  found  very  con¬ 
venient,  aud  where  these  are  plowed  in,  unleached 
ashes,  or  lime,  should  be  applied  as  a  top-dressing. — 
Remember  that  the  deeper  a  soil  is  worked  into  good 
condition,  the  deeper  will  the  plant-roots  penetrate  and 
find  moisture  during  a  drouth. 

Cow  Stables. — “R.  S.  L.,”  of  Washington,  writes 
us,  that  the  American  Agriculturist  advocates  cow  stables 
having  one  feeding  alley,  and  two  rows  of  cows,  and  sug¬ 
gests  as  a  better  plan,  two  alleys,  and  four  rows  of 
cows,  as  indicated  in  the  following  diagram.  Allowing 
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15  feet  to  each  row  of  stalls,  including  both  passages, 
the  building  will  be  CO  feet  wide,— allowing  3}  feet  to 
each  stall,  and  22J  feet  for  preparing  feed,  and  other 
uses  at  the  end,  the  whole  stable  will  be  90  feet.  The 
whole  room,  00  by  90,  even  if  9  feet  high,  would  be 
too  dark  for  health  in  the  center.  Yet,  with  good  venti¬ 
lation,  and  by  turning  the  cows  out  daily  in  good 
weather,  they  would  no  doubt  do  very  well.  A  barn  of 
these  dimensions  would  be  less  costly  than  one  with 
cattle  wings,  and  only  two  rows  of  stalls. 

The  New  York  Horticultural  Society.— 

New  York  is  the  first  horticultural  State  in  the  country, 
regarding  horticulture  as  a  business.  But  when  we 
look  upon  it  as  an  art,  and  consider  it  in  its  higher  as¬ 
pects,  of  beautifying,  refining,  civilizing,  and  educating 
the  community,  the  State  can  not  claim  to  have  accom¬ 
plished  much.  About  forty  years  ago  a  Horticultural 
Society  was  incorporated;  this  flourished  for  a  few 
years,  then  went  inlo  a  decline.  Later,  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  was  formed,  and  is 
still  in  vigorous  life.  Though  it  meets  but  once  a  year, 
its  proceedings  are  of  high  character  and  real  value. 
Under  the  name  of  the  New  York  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  new  society  was  afterwards  formed.  It  soon  being 
found  that  the  charter  of  the  original  New  York  Society 
could  be  revived,  the  association  took  up  with  the  old 
Charter,  and  changed  its  name  to  Society,  and  has,  on 


the  whole,  been  fairly  prosperous.  Some  exhibitions 
held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  were  of  high  order  of 
merit.  It  being  impracticable  to  find  a  suitable  hall, 
the  large  exhibitions  were  given  up,  and  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  and  shows  were  held,  in  a  place  which  in  its  loca¬ 
tion,  and  in  its  cheerless  interior,  was  quite  unfit  for 
the  purpose.  The  strenuous  efforts  that  have  been 
kept  up  for  a  long  time  are  at  last  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  Society  will  soon  have  a  hall  and  rooms 
suited  to  its  purposes.  This  makes  a  long  step  for¬ 
ward,  not  only  in  the  career  of  the  Society,  but  iu  that 
of  horticulture.  All  experience  shows  that  such  objects 
do  not  make  progress  without  an  organization,  and  that 
an  organization  must  have  a  location— a  home.  This  is 
a  matter  of  interest,  not  only  to  New  York,  but  from 
its  position  and  mercantile  relations,  to  every  other 
State,  and  to  most  other  countries. 

'File  Pea-Weevil.— F.  S.  Bond,  Clay  Co.,  Minn., 
writes  us  that  he  keeps  the  Pea-weevil  in  subjection, 
by  soaking  the  seed-peas  in  strong  ley,  almost  boiling 
hot,  until  they  begin  to  burst,  and  then  sows  at  once. 
This  will  no  doubt  kill  the  insect,  but  a  better  plan  is 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  White,  of  Georgia.  He  put  the  peas, 
as  soon  as  gathered  for  seed,  in  jars  or  fruit  cans,  adding 
a  teaspooonful  of  turpentine  to  each  jar.  This  will  kill 
the  insect  very  soon  after  the  seed-peas  are  gathered, 
while  by  the  other  method,  the  insects  have  all  winter 
in  which  to  complete  their  growth.  Unless  Mr.  B.  can 
induce  his  neighbors  to  cooperate  with  him,  he  can  do 
but  little  in  suppressing  the  weevil  if  he  works  alone. 

Iowa  and  Nebraska  Intelligence.  According 
to  the  recent  Census  returns,  these  two  States  have  the 
smallest  percentage  of  persons,  10  years  old  and  up¬ 
ward,  who  can  not  read  and  write,  of  all  the  47  States 
and  Territories.  In  Iowa,  only  24  out  of  every  1,000 
can  not  read,  and  39  of  each  1,000  can  not  write.  In 
Nebraska,  in  each  1,000,  only  25  can  not  read,  and  30  can 
not  write.  In  Wyoming,  in  each  1,000,  only  20  can  not 
read,  and  34  can  not  write.  Of  the  New  England  States, 
Maine  has  the  fewest  illiterate  persons  over  10  years 
old,  35  in  every  1,000  being  unable  to  read,  and  43  can 
not  write. 

Self-Sown  ISyo  Among  Clover.— “A  Sub¬ 
scriber  ”  has  a  field  from  which  a  heavy  crop  of  rye  was 
harvested,  and  the  ground  has  become  seeded  with  the 
grain  that  fell  off  while  being  cradled.  The  land  is  thor¬ 
oughly  seeded  with  clover  and  timothy,  and  the  owner 
is  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  It  is  best  to  cut  the  clover  in 
June,  when  it  begins  to  blossom.  The  rye  will  make 
good  hay  at  that  time,  as  the  grain  will  hardly  have  be¬ 
gun  to  form.  The  clover  will  make  a  fresh  growth,  and 
give  a  fine  rowen  crop,  or  perhaps  a  crop  of  seed.  The 
timothy  does  not  make  a  great  growth  the  first  season. 


Catalogues  Keceived. 


IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES. 

Belcher  &  Taylor,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass.  This 
well  known  firm  illustrates  their  useful  implements  for 
farmers. 

Blymyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
This  long-established  firm  issue  a  remarkable  series  of 
catalogues,  covering  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers.  Sugar 
Machinery,  Evaporators.  Mills,  Saws,  Presses ;  in  fact, 
nearly  every  Agricultural  Machine.  Illustrated. 

American  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
illustrate  and  describe  the  American  Fruit  Dryer. 

Bradley  &  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  illustrate  and 
describe  their  various  styles  of  Carts. 

Burrell  &  Whitman,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  Dairy  ap¬ 
pliances,  from  the  building  itself  down  to  a  Cheese 
Cloth.  An  inspection  of  this  catalogue  shows  to  what 
wonderful  perfection  the  factory  methods  of  making 
cheese  and  butter  has  reached. 

H.  V.  Fltckenger,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  illustrates  his 
Iron  Fence  Post. 

Edward  Harrison  Mill  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
describe  in  full  Mills  and  Flouring  Machinery  and  Mo¬ 
tive  Powers. 

The  Penn  Harrow  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  describe  and 
illustrate  their  narrow  in  its  many  modifications. 

The  U.  S.  Engine  and  Pump  Co.  give  numerous 
testimonials  as  to  the  value  of  their  Wind  Engine. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A.  B.  Cohu  &  Co.,  197  Water  SI.,  New  York.  Farm 
implements. 

Nordyke  and  Malm  on  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Flour 
Mill  Machinery. 

C.  R.  Quinby,  Plcasantville,  New  York.  Shirts. 

Remington  Agri’l  Co.,  Dion,  N.  Y.  The  Carbon 
Plows. 

Russell  &  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio.  Hand-book  of  Farm 
Machinery. 

Twombly  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Zimmerman  Fruit  Drying  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 

Per  Year: 

HARPERS  MAGAZINE . $4  00 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY . 4  00 

.HARPER'S  BAZAR... .  4  00 

The  THREE  above  publications . 10  00 

Any  TWO  above  named . 7  00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE . . . 1  50 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  (.  *  nA 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ) . 

HARPER'S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY, 

One  Year  (52  Numbers) . 10  00 

Postage  Free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  States  or 
< Canada . 


The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  and  Bazar  begin  with 
4he  first  numbers  for  January,  the  Volumes  of  the 
Young  People  with  the  first  Number  for  November, 
-■and  the  Volumes  of  the  Magazine  with  the  Numbers 
lor  June  and  December  of  each  year. 

Subscriptions  will  be  entered  with  the  Number  of 
each  periodical  current  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  order, 
except  in  cases  where  the  subscriber  otherwise  directs. 

Specimen  copy  of  Harper’s  Young  People  sent  on 
receipt  of  a  three-cent  stamp. 


STAMMER 


ERS  and  all  interested  !u 
speech  impediments-send  for 
circulars.  The  A.  Vocal  InBti. 
tute  101  Waverly  Place  N.  Y« 


“Used  the  ‘ACME’  Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler  on  blue  grass  sod 
that  had  not  been  plowed  in  nineteen  years. 
The  ground  was  thoroughly  pulverized  to  a 
depth  of  three  to  four  inches.”  (See  page  37 
this  paper.) 


Do  you  know  that  the  “AUTOMATIC,”  or 

NO  TENSION 

Sewing  Machine,  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  used 

With  entire  Safety  to  Health, 

And  hence  is  a  most  admirable  Holiday  Gift  ? 


HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY:  a 
weekly  publication,  containing  works  of  Travel,  Bi¬ 
ography,  History,  Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  10  to  25  cents  per  number.  Full  list  of 
Harper's  Franklin  Square  library  will  be  furnished 
gratuitously  on  application  to  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-Office  Money 
Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  risk  of  loss.  Address 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

HARPER’S  CATALOGUE,  of  between  three 
and  four  thousand  volumes,  mailed  on  receipt  of  Nine 
■Cents  in  Postage  Stamps. 

THE  ACCURATE  WATCH.  Stem  Winder.  Stem  Setter. 
Reliable.  Warranted.  Thousands  sold  and  no  complaints. 
Circulars  free.  Price  *10,  delivered  free  at  your  nearest 
express  office  on  receipt  of  price.  If  our  watch  was  not  as 
represented,  the  “Agriculturist  ”  would  not  publish  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  CUMMINGS  &  CO.,  38  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


ONE  TRIAL  OF  CHIMiKIlN’S  SHOES 
-with  (lie 

<A.S.T.  Cg) 

BLACK.  TIP  ON  THF11I,  will  convince 
Parents  of  their  VALUE. 


Willcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  BUGGY 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  of  our  different  styles  of  Wagons 
and  Buggies.  THE  H.  H.  BABCOCK  BUGGY'  CO., 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Our  new  cata- 
f  W  logue  will  tell  you 
f  how  safely,  easily  and 
cheaply  you  can  buy 
y  clothing  for  men  or  boys 
by  mail.  Send  your  ad¬ 
dress,  and  we  will  forward  it 
by  return  post. 

Wanamaker  &  Brown. 

Oak  Hall, 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders. 

Sold  only  in  cans.  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 

100  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  JV.  Y., 


MANUFACTURE  KS  OF 

Portable  and  Agricultural 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS.  MARKS’  PATENTS. 


/  V 

v) 


With  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  The  most  simple, 
durable,  and  useful.  Of  world-wide  fame.  In 
practical  use  in  all  civilized  nations.  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Manufacturer.  Also  Rolling  and  In¬ 
valid  Chairs  and  Crutches  constantly  on  hand. 
Pamphlet  of  130  pages,  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion,  sent  free.  A.  A.  MARKS, 

691  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


i  A  MEW  DISCOVERY. 

fi^For  several  years  we  have  furnished  the  J 
Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti¬ 
ficial  color  for  butter;  so  meritorious  that  it  met 
;  with  great  success  everywhere  receiving  the  • 
highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  International 
Dairy  Fairs. 

1  63TBut  by  patient  and  scientific  chemical  re¬ 
search  we  have  improved  in  several  points,  and 
now  offer  this  new  color  as  the  best  in  the  world .  - 

It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 

Strongest,  Brightest  and 

Cheapest  Color  Made, 

tgyAnd,  while  prepared  in  oil,  Is  so  compound¬ 
ed  that  it  is  impossible  for  It  to  become  rancid. 

I^BEWARE  of  all  imitations,  and  of  all 
other  oil  colors,  for  they  are  liable  to  become . 
^rancid  and  spoil  the  butter.  - 

(STlf  you  cannot  get  the  “improved”  write  us 
to  know  where  and  how  to  get  it  without  extra 
expense.  (4®) 

•  WELLS,  BICHARDSOK  k  CO.,  Burlington,  Y». 
t - iienf  —  ~  —  .  —  ■  — 


Sixth  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


Send  He.  in  P.  O.  Htamps  to 

EJL  n  W  A  "DTI  PRODUCES  COMMIS- 
.05  Ui  VV  iilll/j  SION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 


EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers — but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINE 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
the  name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


Steam  Engines 

Of  the  HIGHEST  STANDARD,  in  every  respect,  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship.  Were  pioneers  in  the 
manufacture  of 

Practically  Portable  Steam  Engines, 

And  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  best  materials,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  of  construction,  and  with  continued  improvements, 
have  attained  the  highest  standard  in  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship,  simplicity  of  design  and  capacity  of  power.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  maintained  their  manufacture,  the 

Standard  Portable  and  Agricnltnral  Engines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  ou  application. 
Mention  this  paper. 


LANDS 


Agricnltnral,  Grazing,  Fruit,  and 
Timber,  in  Ky.  and  Tenn.  Also  Chat- 


send  green  stamp  to 


■i  miner,  ■ 

tanooga  City  property.  For  Catalogues, 
o  J.N.  Brown,  132  Vine 


2  Vine  £t.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[January, 


Established  1845. 

300  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

With  a  richly  colored  plate  of  flowerB,  and  a  descriptive 
priced  list  of  2,000  varieties  of  FLO  WE  It  and  VEGE¬ 
TABLE  Seeds,  Bulhs,  Plants,  &c.— with  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  upon  their  culture— 150  pages— mailed  to  all  en¬ 
closing  6  cents  to  pay  postage. 


A  beautifully  illustrated  Monthly  devoted_  exclusively  to 
the  Garden.  Valuable  Premiums  (riven  to  each 
Subscriber.  $1.00  per  year.  Sample  Copy  and  Pre¬ 
mium  List  free  ;  with  colored  plate,  10c. 

The  Americas'  Garden  and  American  Agriculturist 
one  year  for  only  $2.00. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

SEED  &  HOBTICULTURAL  WAKEH0USE, 

34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

THE  U.  S.  MAIL 

BRINGS 

Dreer’s  Seed  Warehouse 

to  the  door  of  every  Planter.  This  greats  con¬ 
venience  places  Dreer’s  Reliable  Garden  Seeds 
within  the  reach  of  all.  All  Seeds  Mailed  Post¬ 
age  Free,  except  JPeas,  Beans,  and  Corn  in  bulk.  A  full 
supply  ot  delicions  Vegetables  and  beautiful 
Flowers  all  the  year  round,  Dreer’s  Garden 
Calendar  for  1883,  ready  early  in  January.  Mailed  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER.  Seedsman, 
Established  1838.  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 


SMALL  FRUITS.  GRAPE  FINES. 


Illustrated  Descrip, 
tive  Catalogue  is 
now  ready.  One  of 
the  largest  and  fin¬ 
est  stocks  ever 
grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  All  the  leading  novelties  a  specialty.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Address, 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


E.  P.  ROE'S 


ptICF&W  READER  who  has  a  garden  or  door 
1C  ■  fi. ill  B  yard  that  may  be  beautified  or  utilized, 
a  cemetery  lot  that  may  bo  adorned,  even  a  win¬ 
dow  uill  that  may  be  ornamented  by  the  planting  of 

SMALL  FRUITS 

■■CARNATIONS^ 

ROSES, SHRUBS&FLOWERINO 

PLANTS! 


Should  send  now  for  my  Spring  Catalogue, 
to  be  issued  early  in  the  season. 

Jt  is  free  to  all.  It  is  full  of  information. 
It  offers  plants  at  reasonable  prices. 

ROCHESTER, 
New  York. 


GEO.  S.  WALES 


Best  Market  Pear. 

James  Vick,  Big  Boh,  and  40  other  sorts 
best  Strawberries.  Hansell,  Superb,  and 
20  other  sorts  of  Easpberries.  30  sorts 
Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries.  45  sorts  Peaches,  Apples,  Plums, 
Quinces,  &c.  Lowest  rates.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  S.  COLLINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

PEAR  SEEDLINGS 

For  prices,  inquire  of  C.  H.  DAEROW,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

i838„  1883  pomona  Nursery. 

5  AAA  KIEFFER’S  HYBRID 
,UUU  PEARS  in  Orchard,  and 
m.  t\  in  Nursery,  propagated 

oU.U(M)  exclusivelyfrom  Stand- 

fj  \y  , ards>  No  -jJilds  or  Scj_ 
ons  taken  from  DWARFS.  NIGH’S 


nnaae,  ana  ornamental  Trees,  vines,  ana  Plants  in  variety. 
Catalogue  free.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


THORBURN  &  TITUS, 

158  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

SEEDS  FOR  GARDEN  AND  FARM. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION. 


ANNO  UNC  E  ME  NT. 


That  if  you  would  like  to  have  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 


SeepS' Plants 


Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card.  We  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  by  far  the  largest  growers  of 


GERANIUMS 


ROSES- 


to  he  found  in  this  country.  We  will  send  by  mail,  pre¬ 
paid,  labeled,  our  selection,  double  and  single,  1  (I  tine  sorts, 
all  different,  for  8 1 .25.  We  have  over  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  varieties  to  select  from. 

We  are  also  extensive  growers  of 
and  have  a  superb  collection ;  from 
which  we  will  send  by  mail,  prepaid, 
labeled,  all  different,  but  our  selec¬ 
tion. ,1G  StrongPIantsfor  81 .25 
We  also  send  on  same  terms  16  Carnations,  or  16 
Fuchsias,  doubleand  single;  or  4  Roses,  4  Fuchsias, 
4  Carnations,  and  4  Geraniums  for  81.25.  NOW 

WHAT  CAN  WE  SAY 

OR  DO  TO  GET  YOU  TO  TRY  OCR 

None  Better!  None  Cheaper! 

iKS^Liberal  inducements  and  Premiums  to 
“^Persons  ordering.  Send  the  address  of  lO 


Persons  who  buy  OCCFIC DIAGITC 

_  andwewillsendyou  cStS-WO  OR  rLHIl  I  O 
„  GRATIS  a  packet  of  the  Fine  New  Dwarf 
OSCAR  WILDE  SUNFLOWER.  Address 
INNISFALLEN  CR EEN HOUSES,  Springfield,Ohio. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOGUE  of  New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1883,  will  be  ready  in  February  with  a  colored  plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  fine  Foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse 
and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers:  to  others,  10  cts;  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Roses,  Orchids,  Fruits, 
etc.,  gratis.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D  ,C. 


'eariy  mSsotamet  CORN' 


Educated  and  practical  growers  nowfessent  to  "one 
motto  44  That  the  further  North  Seeds  are 
grown  the  earlier  their  product  will  fee.** 
we  offer  this  year  a  full  line  of  Standard  Potatoes, 
true  toname,  gTown  on  dry  upland;  ScotchFyfe  and 
Blue  Stem  Wheat ;  White  Russian  Oats ;  Etampes  Cab¬ 
bage,  said  to  be  one  week  earlier  than  Early  York;  our 
North  Star  Yellow  Bent  Com  still  takes  the  lead,  and 
for  fodder  is  equal  to  any;  of  onion  seed,  tomatoes, 
carrots,  peas,  &c.,  &c.,  a  full  line  and  large  crop,  all 
1882  growth  on  our  own  farms.  Wild  Rice  for  duck 
ponds  always  on  hand  for  Spring  or  Fall  sowing. 
7th  Annual  Catalogue.  Free?  T.  M.  METCALF. 
Grower,  Importer^ J obber,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Sugar  Trough  Gourds 

"•ffi 

ells. 


Are  as  easily  grown  as  Pump 
. fra 


kins ;  hold  from  2  to  10 
Ions  each  ;  have  hard  shel 
and  are  convenient  for  many  i 
household  purposes.  I  will 
send  a  package  of  the  Seed  for  a  silver  dime.  Read 
my  Advertisement  above.  The  Fence  Treatise  Is 
worth  $10.00  to  any  farmer.  Address. 

WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Box  75,  Oxford  Ohio. 


HowWeTestSeeds.l 

Probably  from  the  fact  that  our  long  experience  as 
Practical  Gardeners,  made  us  realize  the  necessity  more 
strongly  than  most  seed  dealers,  we  very  early  in  our 
career  as  seedsmen  inaugurated  the  practice  of  testing 
all  seeds  before  selling.  From  the  small  tests  begun  in 
1872,  this  practice  has  extended  and  become  so  sys¬ 
tematized  that  the  past  season  it  required  the  entire  use 
of  one  of  our  largest  greenhouses  for  our  seed  tests  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  and  winter,  and  afterwards  in  spring  in  the 
open  ground  we  had  set  out  many  thousand  plants,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  stock  in  vegetable  seeds  alone  of  over  900 
growers.  All  these  tests  are  carried  on  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  snpervision  of  PETER  HENDERSON,  and  as  the 
author  of  “Gardening  for  Profit  ”  has  had  as  long  and 
as  varied  an  experience  as  most  men  in  operations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  soil,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  placed  in 
a  position  to  judge,  not  only  as  to  the  germinating  prop¬ 
erties,  but  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  the  purity  uf 
and  the  kinds  of  seeds  best  suited  for  all  gardening 
purposes.  If  therefore  you  can  buy  seeds  as  cheaply 
from  us,  and  we  think  if  you  will  compare  prices  you 
will  find  that  you  can— it  will  certainly  be  to  your  inter¬ 
est  to  do  so.  Our  Cfttnlogue  for  1883  of  Everything 
for  the  Garden  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free 
on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


—A  NEW  EARLY  POTATO— 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  this  valuable  New 
Extra  Early  Potato,  “EARLY  ESSEX.”  Circu¬ 
lars  giving  descriptions  and  full  particulars  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  (Electrotypes,  $2.00  each.)  Our  ANNUAL  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  of  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds,  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments,  etc.,  ready  for  mailing  January  1st,  free  to  ail  appli¬ 
cants.  New  and  choice  seeds  a  specialty.  Address 
R.  D.  HAWLEY,  Seedsman, 

492  &  498  Main  Street,  HARTFORD,  CT. 


,  fumi1 

.  IB8&.L.1 _ 

Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  ana  to  cus-  -v- 
tomers  of  last  year  without  ordering  it.  Itcontains 
about  175  pages,  600  illustrations,  prices,  accurato  . 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec¬ 
ially  to  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  it ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich. 

AN  OFFER  to  FARMERS 

I  have  invented  a  Self-supporting  Board  Fence,  needs  no 
posts,  can  be  made  in  the  barn  on  rainy  days  ;  cost  30cts.  a. 
rod  less  than  post  and  board  fence.  It  is  not  patented,  but 
for  30  cts.  I  will  send  Illustrated  Fence  Tbeatise,  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  make  it,  and  one  of  the  following  Premiums  r 
1st,  a  one-foot  boxwood  pocket  rule.  2nd,  Kendal’s  Horse- 
Book,  100  Pages,  85  Illustrations.  3rd,  one  package  of 
Sugar  Trough  Gourd,  Achme  Tomato,  Prize  Head  Lettuce,. 
Verbena,  and  Phlox,  or  all  the  above  for  60  cts. 

Address,  Waldo  F.  Brown,  Box  75,  Oxford,  O. 


QUINCE  and  the  NEW 
-  The  two  most  val-  ^ 
■S  uable  fruits  of  re-  g 
a-  cent  introduction,  "g 
==  Form  a  club  in  your 
=  neighborhood.  § 
3  Terms  Liberal,  ^ 
g, Address  forcire’lr  -— 
g  F.  L.  PERRY,  -o 
id,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  - 


t 


FRUIT  I  TYLER  RASPBERRY 

_■  .  _  WAGER  PEACH  and  all  SMALL  FRUITS. 

NOlGS!  1  R.JOHNSTON,  ShortsTllle,  Ontario  Co.N.Y. 


CRAPE; 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

'  TREES.  Headquarters  for 
the  unrivalled  New  Currant 

Low  Prices.  Mailing  a  Specialty.  ■FAY’S  PROLIFIC. 

WATER  FOWLS.  Free  Catalogues. 


VINES, 

Thoroughbred  LAND  and  w 


Thoroughbred  LAND  and  ■ 
GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  York. 


OCIC  ANNUAL 

CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS 


For  1883,  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  Sentgra 
. . t.  It  is  an  El 


atis,  and  l 


_ _  .. _ r„.  ......  .  post-paid,  to 

all  our  old  customers  without  writing  for  it.  It  is  an  Elegant  Book,  with 
scores  of  Illustrations,  and  one  lovely  Colored  Plate.  We  oiler  a  complete 
assortment  of  FRESH,  PURE,  and  RELIABLE  GARDEN,  FIELD,  and  FLOW¬ 
ER  SEEDS.  PLANET,  MATTHEW’S,  and  NEW  YORK  SEED 
DRILLS,  GARDEN  TOOLS  of  all  kinds.  Celebrated  GEM  CULTI¬ 
VATORS,  Horse  Hoes,  etc.  We  warrant  our  Vegetable 
Flower  Seedstobe  fresh  and  true  to  name.  Gardeners 
and  others  desiring  PURE  AND  GOOD  SEED,  should 
send  for  our  book  at  once.  Compare  our  prices  be¬ 
fore  buying.  OUR  CATALOGUE  gives  practical 
directions  for  cultivation,  and  a  LIST  OF  EVERY¬ 
THING  FOR  THE  GARDEN.  SEND  FOR  IT. 

MENDENHALL  &  CO..  c  T  „ 

78  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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HAVE  YOU  A 

GARDEN? 

IF  YOU  HAVE  YOU  WILL  NEED 

SEEDS 

and  will  wantTHEBEST  at  the  leastmoney. 
Then  our  Catalogue  will  surprise  you,  not 
because  it  contains  1,500  varieties,  embrac¬ 
ing  everything  good,  both  old  and  new  (all 
guaranteed  as  represented)  and  300  il¬ 
lustrations,  but  because  no  matter  where  you 
have  been  dealing  it  will  surely  pay  to  buy 
of  its.  It  costs  but  the  trouble  of  sending 
us  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  and  you 
OUGHT  TO  HAVE  IT. 


BENSON, MAULE&CO. 

129  &  131  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 

MAN*ELL. 

The  most  remarkable  Raspberry 
ever  produced.  Brightest  red, 
extra  Arm,  perfectly  hardy,  of 
best  quality,  and  the  earliest  of 
all  Raspberries.  Circular,  giving 
full  account  and  a  beautiful 
chromo  of  it,  free.  The  finest 
stock  of  Plants  in  the  country , of 

Small  Fruits,  leading  Varie¬ 
ties,  both  new  and  old.  Also  a 
superior  stock  of  Trees  of  Or¬ 
chard  Fruits. 

Lovett’s  Small  Fruits  are  the  best.  Catalogue,  bril¬ 
liantly  illustrated  (Colored  Plates),  telling  how  to  get  and 
grow  them,  and  quoting  attractive  prices,  free  to  everybody. 
J.  T.  LOVF.TT  5  Introducer  of  the  Cutlibert  Rasp- 
Little  Silver,  N. J.  t  berry  and,  Manchester  Strawberry. 

Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

TRUE  and  GENUINE,  FRESH  and  RELIABLE. 

One  of  the  oldest  Seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mail.postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers'  Garden  Seeds  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted.”— Eds.  American  Agriculturist. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address,  WM.  ANDERSON, 

Alount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  V. 


FOR 
75,000 
40,000 
100,000 


SALE. 


SOUHEGAN  RASPBERRY 
PLANTS. 

MANCHESTER  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

PEACH  TREES,  and  a  gen- 
eral  assortment  of  other  fine 
Nursery  Stock.  Special  rates  of¬ 
fered.  Address,  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

_  .  _ _ _  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

CHARLES  D.  MERWIN, 

Seed  Grower,  Milford,  Conn.  Established  in  1850.  Grows 
the  Best  Onion  Seed  in  America  for  Market  Gardeners.  One 
Dollar  per  pound,  Bed  and  Yellow.  $1.75  for  White. 

STARTED  and  grown 
in  open  air.  No  Hot- 
House  Starting.  Vines 
sound  and  healthy.  Warranted  true  to  name,  as  follows, 
for  fall  delivery  (season  commences  last  of  October  or 


GRAPE  VINES 


_ k  yc 

EVERETT  BROWN, 

Bluff  Point,  Yates  Co., 


N.Y. 


= GARDEN  SEEDS! = 

Our  SEEDS  are  all  grown  and  selected  with  the  greatest 
care.  Choicest  Tomato  Seed  a  Specialty.  Our 
Tomatoes  were  awarded  First  Premium  at  Ohio  State  Fair 
1882.  market  and  private  Gardeners  should  send 
for  our  price  list. 

GRAHAM  &  JOHNSON,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio. 

PEACH  TREES,  Kleffer  and  Leconte  Pear  Trees  and 
Scions.  SuperD  and  Hansell  Raspberries.  James  Vick 
and  other  Strawberries.  Catalogue  free. 

S.  C.  DeCOU,  Burlington  Co.,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 

**  MAUDUrQTCD  ’’“Bidwell,”  Vineland  Seed- 
I  UllinLO  1  f  n  ling’  “Sharpless.”  Mt.  Ver- 
non,“  Finch.”  Primo,  aud  all 
other  Potted  or  Layer  Plants.  75,000  Peach  Trees.  All  kinds 
Trees  and  Small  Fruit  Plants,  at  the  Fairview  Nurseries. 
Price  List  Free.  Address, 

J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

MATTHEWS’  SEED 

Tlie  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every* 
where  to  be  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 


DRILL 


EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


•  © 
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BURPEE’S  seeds  are  war- 

|f  ■  «■  tsmaa  ^0  ranted  firat-elasa  in  every  respect. 

I  %  Few  11a  Good,  None  better.  In  order  to  induce  thousands  of 
I  Q  new  customers  to  give  them  a  fair  trial  we  will  send  for  50cts.  one 

1  packet  each  of  the  following  new  and  ehoiceat  varieties:  The 

CUBAN  QUEEN  WATER-MELON,  the  largest  and  best. 
The  prize  melons  grown  from  our  Seed,  the  past  season,  weighed  re¬ 
spectively,  103  lbs.  5oz.«  9214  lba.  aud  89  lbs.  Toz.  $100 
IN  CASH  PRIZES  for  1883,  for  the  three  largest  melons  raised 
from  our  genuine  Seed.  Montreal  Green  N utincg  Melon,  the 
largest  on  record,  one  melon  weighing  33  lbs.  the  past  season,  and 
of  luscious  flavor.  We  offer  $50  IN  CASH  for  the  three  largest 
Montreals  grown  this  season.  New  No.  2  Cabbage,  very  early, 
a  sure  header  of  fine  quality.  Giant  White  Italian  Onion,  grown 
to  weigh  V&  to  4  lbs.  each,  mild  and  pleasant.  We  will  pay  $95 
CASH  PRIZES  for  the  largest  of  these  Onions.  BURPEE’S 
CLIMAX  TOMATOES,  the  best  of  all  Tomatoes,  certainly  the 
climax  of  perfection.  New  Perpetual  Lettuce,  the  finest  lettuce 
for  family  use,  as  one  sowing  will  do  for  the  whole  season.  Japan¬ 
ese  Nest-Egg  Gourd,  of  great  value  to  every  poultry-keeper,  they 
make  the  very  best  of  nest-eggs.  Egyptian  Beet,  the  earliest. 
Improved  Hollow  Crown  Parsnips,  the  best-parsnips.  Gold¬ 
en  Globe  Radish,  beautiful,  of  perfect  shape,  and.  quick  growth. 
Perfect  Gem  Squash,  very  prolific,  fine  grained,  sweet  flesh  aud  wonderful  keeper.  Spinach,  new  thick  leaved,  round. 
Early  Snowball  Turnip,  very  early,  both  skin  and  flesh  white  as  snow,  and  of  most  delicate  flavor.  All  the  above  are 
full,  regular  size  packets,  with  illustrations  and  directions  for  culture,  printed  on  each  packet. 

ADCM  A  DK/A  Dl  C  nrCKTD  I  The  above  13  packets  at  usual  prices  are  worth  $1.85.  We  will  send  the  entire 
H  Clfln  ll  KtnDLL,  U  If  I  Etll  !  collection  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  only  50cts.>  or  5  collections  for 
$2.00,  and  we  will  put  in  each  collection,  free  of  charge,  a  sample  packet  of  BURPEE’S  MAMMOTH  WHITE  SUR¬ 
PRISE  CORN,  and  a  sample  packet  of  the  wonderful  NEW  WELCOME  OATS,  the  heaviest  and  finest  Oats  ever  seen, 
rnn  fV  IU  P  hni  I  R  Q  we  will  send  the  above  splendid  collection  of  15  varieties,  and  ALSO  one  packet  each  of  the  fol- 
rUll  UllSL  UU  LLw  II  lowing:  New  Prolific  Tree  Bean,  the  most  prolific  known,  1 1  ?5  Beans  having  been  raised 
on  one  plant.  Each  vine  bears  from  150  to  250pods.  Burpee’s  Superior  Large  Late  Flat  Hutch  Cabbage,  the  standard 
winter  cabbage.  New  Dwarf  Round  Purple  Egg  Plant,  earliest,  succeed  everywhere.  Round  Yellow  Danvers 
Onion,  one  of  the  best.  New  Amber  Cream  Sweet  Corn,  of  delicious  sweetness,  produced  1120  good  ears  from  11 A  hills. 
Danvers  Carrot,  smooth  and  handsome.  Spanish  Monstrous  Pepper,  new,  very  large,  sweet  and  mild,  Burpee’s 
Extra  Early  Peas,  the  earliest  and  the  best  extra  early.  New  Lemon  Pod  W ax  Beans,  marvellous  for  great  beauty,  line 
quality  and  immense  productiveness.  London  Long  Green  Cucumber,  excellent  for  table  or  pickling.  Extra  Early 
Round  Dark  Red  Radish,  extra  early,  intense  red  skin  and  crisp,  brittle  flesh.  Long  White  Sclsify  when  properly 
cooked  is  a  delicious  vegetable.  New  Mayflower  Tomato,  early,  smooth,  bright  red.  The  seeds  named  above  amount  to 
$2.55  actual  value,  but  the  entire  lot  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  ONLY  $1.00,  and  in  addition  we  will 
give  a  sample  packet  of  the  Farmer’s  Favorite  Golden  Dent  Corn  and  the, celebrated  Golden  Grain  Wheat,  in  all 
30  packages,  at  a  little  over  three  cents  each.  A  complete  Vegetable  Garden  for  One  Dollar,  and  all  the  finest 
varieties.  This  is  certainly  the  greatest  offer  ever  made.  AS  ORIGINATORS  of  this  system  of  offering  valuable  collection 
of  Seeds  far  below  the  usual  cost,  we  give  to-day  the  greatest  value  for  the  money,  ever  offered.  TVe  grow  and  paper  these  seeds 
in  immense  quantities.  We  have  confidence  in  our  Seeds  and  know  that  all  who  try  them  once  will  become  regular  customers, 
ft*  am  asp  m  IN  CASH  PRIZES  for  1 883,  to  the  growers  of  the  best  vegetables  and  farm  products  from  Burpee’s 

g  g  Seeds.  Competition  open  to  all.  See  our  catalogue  for  particulars.  Show  this  advertisement  to  your 

friends  and  get  them  to  send  with  you.  8  Complete  Dollar  Collections  mailed  for  $2.50. 

ETI  niAf  STD  cccnc  BURPEE’S  GEM  COLLECTION  of  Asters,  Camellia  Balsams,  Pansy,  Petunia, 

I  LUna  £!n  O  tty  w  Phlox,  Verbena,  Double  Zinnia,  New  Sunflower,  etc.,  in  all,  TEN  PACKETS,  most 
beautiful  varieties,  with  full  directions  for  culture,  for  only  25c.  This  and  the  One  Dollar  Vegetable  Collection,  total  40 
packets.  All  the  Seeds  named  in  this  advertisement  sent  to  any  address  for  40  8ct.  STAMPS.  ORDER  NOW,  and  ask 
for  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1883,  beautifully  illustrated.,  a  valuable  book  of  nearly  100  pages,  the  only  com¬ 
plete  Catalogue  published,  embracing  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Fruits,  Thoroughbred  Live 
Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  &c.  Every  Farmer  and  Gardener  should  have  it.  Important  Novelties  of  real  Merit.  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CQ. 

0  ©  ®  Q  ©  ©  ®  ©  9  ®  0  © 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  Wnrclioiises.  No.  475 
mad  477  N.  5tB  St.,  Sz  476  and  478  York  Arc. 

©000© 


SEEDS 


EDiGREESEEDS 

ESTABLISHED  ceq« 
NINETY-EIGHT  YEARS 


Forth©  MERCHANT  on  our  New  Plan 
For  th©  MARKET  GARDENER 
For  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY 

CrOWn  hy  rmrgplvpc  on  our  own  Farms 


SEEDS 


Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  ALE. 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST. 

DAVID  LANDRETK&SONS.SEED  8R0WER3, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW  VECETABLES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Mv  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for  I 
1883  will  be  sent  Fkee  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last 
season  need  not  write  for  it.  All  seed  sent  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name,  so  far, 
that  should  it  prove  otherwise,  I  agree  to  refill  the  order 
gratis.  My  collection  of  vegetable  seed  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  to  be  found  in  any  American  catalogue,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  is  of  my  own  growing.  As  the  original  intro¬ 
ducer  of  Early  Ohio  and  Burbank  Potatoes,  Mar- 
blehead  Early  Corn,  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Mar¬ 
blehead  Cabbage,  Phinney’s  Melon,  and  a  score  of 
other  new  Vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
In  the  gardens  and  on  the  farms  of  those  wno  plant  my  seed 
will  be  found  my  best  advertisement. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


FRUIT  TREES.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GRAPE  VINES.  PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 
SMALL  FRUITS.  SHRUBS  AND  ROSE S. 

An  immense  stock.  Splendid  Assortment.  Warranted  true.  Remarkably  cheap— 40  CHOICE 
4  *■''  ■■  O  Send  for  Catalogue  free.  28th  year.  400  Acres.  18  Greenhouses.  Address 

9  I  I  yg«  THE  STORKS  &,  HARRISON  CO.,  Paiwesville,  Lake  Co., Ohio 


f\SVCS  tonoHkTC 


The  best  improvement  ever  made  in  Hand  Planters.  They 
are  warranted,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  and 
terms  to  Agents  free.  WALLACE  FISK, 

South  Byron,  Genesee  Co„  N.  Y. 

Bowker’s  Phosphate, 

For  wheat  seeding,  our  Phosphates  for  wheat  have  been 
extensively  used,  and  universally  liked,  for  nearly  ten  years, 
throughout  the  New  Eng  and  and  Middle  States,  also  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Ohio.  Our  sales  in  1876  were  about  1,000  tons, 
while  this  year  they  will  reach  25,000  tons,  showing  that  our 
fertilizers  are  liked.  BOWKER  FERTILIZED  CO.. 

Boston  and  New  York. 


H 


BY 

TAKING  THE 

i^.  Farmers’Revie  W. 

TO  QEOW  A  GOOD  CROP!  TO  SELL  AT  GOOD  PBICESl 

This  constitutes  Profitable  Farming:!  Our 
Crop  and  Market  Reports  are  worth  ten  times  the 
subscription  price  to  any  Farmer,— $1.50  a  year  1 
Sample  copy  free  !  Send  for  one.  Address, 

FARMERS’  REVIEW  CO., 
Mention  this  paper,  Publishers,  Chicago.  Ill. 
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A  practical  farmer  says  of  tlie  “ACME” 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler, 
“Have  worked  the  ‘ACME’  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler  on  flat 
ground  plowed  last  fall,  which  had  not  been 
'  plowed  for  thirty  years.  Going  over  it  both 
ways,  the  ‘ACME’  cut  it  up  like  an  ash- 
heap.”  (See  page  37  this  paper.) 


For  1883  is  an  Elegant  Book  of  150  Pages,  3 
Colored  Plates  ofFlowers  and  Vegetables,  and 
more  than  1000  Illustrations  of  the  choicest 
Flowers,  Plants,  and  Vegetables,  and  Directions  for  grow¬ 
ing.  It  is  handsome  enough  for  the  Center  Table  ora  Holi¬ 
day  Present.  Send  on  your  name  and  Post-Office  address, 
with  10  cents,  and  I  will  send  you  a  copy,  postage  paid.  This 
is  not  a  quarter  of  its  cost.  It  is  printed  in  both  English  and 
German.  If  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  the  10  cents. 
Vick’s  Seeds  are  tlie  Best  in  tlie  World  ! 

The  Floral  Guide  will  tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  175 
Pages,  0  Colored  Plates,  50)  Engravings.  For  50  cents  in 
paper  covers;  $1.00  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or  English. 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magnzine— 32  Pages, 
a  Colored  Plate  in  every  number  and  many  tine  Engravings. 
Price  $1.25  a  year;  Five  Copies  for  $5.00.  Specimen  Numbers 
sent  for  10  cents;  3  trial  copies  for  25  cents. 

James  Vick,  * 

ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 


SEEDS 

msmm  northern  grown  mmm 

forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  duty  paid. 

My  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1883,  of 

==■  FIELD,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS  — 

■will  be  mailed  free  to  all  intending  purchasers  upon  appli¬ 
cation.  The  attention  of  Stock-raisers  and  Dairymen  is 
directed  to  my  mixed  CLOVERS  and  GRASSES  for 

PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

WM.  RENNIE,  Seedsman,  Toronto,  Canada. 

THE  GOLDEN  P00KLIM0T0H  GRAPE. 

•other  varieties.  Warranted  true  to  name.  1  have 
not  the  largest  Stock  in  America,  hut  while  they  last 
they  will  be  sold  low.  Orders  to  be  sent  by  mail  receive 
strict  attention.  Also  Wholesale  Orders.  Price  Lists  free. 
EVERETT  BROWN,  BluffiPoint  P.  O.,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SPLENDID  POT  PLANTS,  specially  prepared  for 

’House  Culture  and  Winter  Bloom-  Delivered  safely 

bv  mall,  postpaid,  at  all  post  offices  5  splendid  varieties,  your 

•Choice,  all  labeled,  for  si;  |2for$2;  19  for  S3:  26forS4; 

3S  for  S5;  75  for  SIO;  IOO  for  SI3.  "eClVEa  Hand¬ 
some  Present  of  Choice  and  Valuable  ROSES  Free, 

with  every  order.  Our  NEW  CUIDE,  a  complete  Treatise 

cm  the  Hose,  70  pp.  elegantly  illustrated— free  to  all. 

„  THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO.  „  „ 

■Rcre  0 rowers,  west  Grove,  Chester  Co., Pa, 

AA  AAA  PLANTS,  James  Vick,  Big  Bob.  Man- 
yUU.UUU  Chester,  Bidwell,  20  other  kinds;  Han9ell 
■-Superb  "and  other  Raspberries  ;  Early  Harvest  and  other 
Blackberries,  Trees,  &c.  &c.  Stock  well  packed.  True  to 
name,  Price  Low.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion, Md. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ILLUSTRATED  NUR¬ 
SERY  CATALOGUE,  and  Guide  for  the  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Planter,  sent  to  all  applicants. 

WM.  H.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


A 


R 


umson  Nurseries. 

100,000  Peach  Trees 

Grown  from  Tennessee  Natural  Seed  and 
worked  with  Best  Sorts. -Choice  Small 
Fruits.— 75  Acres  of  Ornnmental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  including  Rhododendrons, 
Azalias,  Kalmia,  Japanese  Maples,  etc. 
etc.  Catalogues  Free. 

B.  B.  HANCE,  Agent,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 


PEACH  TREES  a  specialty.  Apple,  Plum,  Small 
Fruits,  &c.  Price  List  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


i,  Keene,  I 


f  you  love  Rare  Flowers, 
.hoicest  only ,  address  ELLIS 
.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  Free. 


$2.70  FOR  $1.00. 

BUIST’S  PRIZE-MEDAL  SEEDS. 

For  fifty-five  years  we  have  been  growers  of  Garden  Seeds,  and  the  name  of 
,BIJIST  has  become  a  guarantee  of  reliability.  Our  seeds  stand  unrivalled  for  their 
great  purity,  superior  growth  and  quality.  To  still  further  increase  their  popularity 

and  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  every  owner  of  a  t - ■ - 1 - — - - - 

are  not  sold,  We  Will  ! ' 

BUIST’S  PRIZE  ~ 


Bean  (stringless).  New  Golucu  crioue  xnpon  ana  new  wmte  King  Onion 
(very  large,  of  mild  flavor).  New  Golden  Perfection  aDd  Apple-flavor  Radish 
Buist's  Improved  Late  Fiat  Dutch,  and  Drumhead  Cabbage  i finest,  and 
largest  leading  varieties  in  the  world).  Early  Jersey,  Wakefield,  and  Winning- 
stadt  Cabbage  [finest  early  sorts >.  New  German  Citron  and  Cuban  Queen 
Watermelon.  Buist’s  Extra  Early  Red  Turnip  and  Egyptian  Beet.  Black- 
seeded  Simpson  and  Early  Cabbage-head  Lettuce.  Perfection  White  Spine 
Cucumber,  New  Red-top  Globe  Turnip.  Buist’s  New  Mammoth  Salsify  and 
Dwarf  Okra,  Mammoth  White  Solid  Celery,  Danver’s  Half-long  Carrots,  and 
Extra  Curled  Spinach.  * 

We  Guarantee  These  Assortments  will  Reach  You. 

We  Guarantee  Their  Quality  will  Please  You. 

FLOWER  SEEDS.— Choice  Collection  of  10  Beautiful  Summer-blooming  Varieties, mailed  on  receipt  of  30  cents 
Stamps  taken  as  cash.  r 

Buist’s  Garden  Manual,  a  valuable  work  of  192  pages,  on  the  Cultivation  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  with  prices  by  the 
ounce,  pound,  or  bushel,  mailed  free  to  all  purenasers.  Wholesale  prices  mailed  dealers  on  application.  Address 

_  ROBERT  BUIST,  JR„  SEED  GROWER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ly  Pea  (earliest  ever  produced).  Dwarf  Ivory-pod 
New  Golden  Globe  Tripoli  and  New  White  King  O 


a'j.TT  A  n  A  -V’T'f?  B’  that  every  one  who  plants  seeds  or  cultivates  the  soil  shall  be  interested  in  our 
**  -St  *-1  H  ‘  description  of  the  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Implements,  and 

Chapter  on  the  proper  cultivation  of  crops.  Send  us  your  address  and  ten  neighbors' most  interested  in  Farming  and 
Gardening,  and  we  will  send  it  free.  Contains  32  pages  and  41  Illustrations. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  127  and  129  Catharine  St.,  Philadelphia. 


S2.35  for  Sf.Bfl 


We  claim  our  Seeds  are  Unsurpassed  in  the  World,  and  desire 

that  every  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist  shall  give  them  a  trial,  to 
test  their  great  superiority,  feeling  sure  of  making  a  permanent 
customer  of  every  purchaser,  and  to  introduce  them  into  thousands 

_ of  new  homes,  we  will  send  free  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  81.00  [about 

cost  of  growing  and  papering),  and  amounting  at  our  regular  prices  to 
82.35,  our  Special  Introduction  Rox  of  Seeds,  makiug  a  Complete  Family  Vegetable  Garden, 
containing  large  size  packets  of  ail  the  best,  new,  and  standard  varieties,  as  follows:  3  remarkable  new 
Cabbages,  Royal  German  Drumhead ,  Earliest  Favorite  Savoy,  Early  Cannon  Ball;  3  Delicious  New  Melons, 
Cuban  Queen,  Sweet  Icing  Water,  Golden  Gem  Musk ;  2  Superior  Cnions,  Southport  Yellow  Globe,  Extra  Early 
Red ;  New  Squa9h,  Perfect  Gem ;  Wonderful  New  Tomato,  Early  Mayflower ;  Farliest  Known  Sweet  Corn, 
Marblehead;  American  Wonder  Pea,  Cream  Wax  Bean,  Phila.  Prize  Lettuce,  Bastian’s  Extra  Early  Blood 
Turnip  Beet,  Champion  Moss  Curled  Parsley,  Early  French  Breakfast  Badish,  Golden  Globe  Summer  Radish, 
California  Mammoth  Winter  Badish,  Improved  Long  Oranae  Carrot,  Sugar  Parsnip,  Mammoth  Tours  Pump¬ 
kin,  Improved  Early  White  Spine  Cucumber,  Earliest  Snow  Ball  Turnip.  This  unparalleled  offer  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  at  once.  Send  $1.00  bill  or  postage  stamps  in  an  ordinary  letter,  and  vou  will  receive  the 
Box  by  return  mail,  and  if  not  satisfactory,  we  will  return  your  money.  What  can  be  fairer?  Our  Flower 
Collection,  comprising  10  packets  of  the  choicest  Flower  Seeds,  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  25c.  5  Collec¬ 
tions,  $1.00. 

We  warrant  all  our  Seeds  strictly  fresh  and  genuine.  We  supplied,  the  past  year,  over  15,000  new  Cus¬ 
tomers  with  Seeds,  and  have  received  hundreds  of  unsolicited  letters  saying  they  were  the  best  ever  planted. 
Our  new  handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  much  useful  information,  sent  free. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seed  Growers, 


1114  market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STABLE  FOREMAN  WANTED.- One  accus¬ 
tomed  to  handling  men  and  taking  care  of  horses. 
Must  be  temperate  and  competent  to  superintend. 
Eighty  horses  kept.  Address,  with  references  and  salary 
expected,  E.  W.  RATHBUN,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER.-For 200  Acres;  to  be  run  on 
business  principles.  Want  to  develop  Shorthorn  and 
Jersey  Cattle— also  Market  Gardening.  Good  location 
in  Central  Canada.  Good  place  for  reliable,  competent 
man.  Address  E.  W.  RATHBUN,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


The  best  Broadcast  Seed  Sower  In  the  market.  A  common-sense,  labor-saving  machine.  Sows 
Perfectly  all  kinds  of  Grains,  Grass  Seeds,  Plaster,  Lime,  Snlt,  Gunno.  Ashes,  all  the  various 
Phosphates— in  tnct,  everything  requiring  Broadcasting.  Is  quickly  attached  to  any  Farm  Wagon. 
A  team  walking  one  mile  sows  four  acres  of  wheat. 

Read  the  following  from  one  of  the  largest  wheat  farms  in  Minnesota. 

Minneapolis.  August  17th,  1882.— C.  W.  DORR,-- Dear  Sie  The  Seeder  you  sent  to  E.  W.  Roberts,  superintendent  of 
my  farm,  Benson,  Minnesota,  was  tested  in  sowing  grain  and  grass  seeds  and  in  all  cases  worked  perfectly.  It  Is  strongly 
built,  and  is  a  very  valuable  machine  on  any  farm  where  seeds  of  any  kind  are  sown  broadcast.  I  wish  to  add  here,  that 
the  seeds  which  came  from  your  house  were  the  best  we  have  ever  had  from  any  quarter,  and  we  have  bought  from 
most  of  the  large  Seedsmen.  Yours  Truly,  A.  G.  WILCOX. 

We  have  hundreds  of  other  equally  as  good  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  country  from  practical  farmers,  who 
have  tested  our  Seeder.  Price  825.00,  delivered  on  board  the  cars,  ready  for  shipment. 

Manufactured  by  THE  DES  MOINES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Mention  Agriculturist  C.  W.  DORR.  Secretary,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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AGENTS 


“ACME" 


Does 

Complete 

Work 

where 

other 

Harrows 

Fail. 


Now  in 
use  in 
nearly 
every 
Agricul¬ 
tural 
County 
in  the 
United 
States. 


Bound  Copies  of  Volume  41,  (for  1882),  are 

now  ready.  They  are  in  the  uniform  style,  cloth,  with 
gilt  backs.  Price  at  the  office,  $2.  If  sent  by  mail, 
$2.30.  We  can  usually  supply,  at  the  same  rate,  any  of 
the  25  previous  volumes,  or  from  volume  16  to  to  41,  in. 
elusive.  Any  ten  or  more  volumes,  in  one  lot,  will  be 
supplied  at  the  office  for  $1.75  each;  or  be  forwarded  by 
mail  or  express,  carriage  prepaid,  for  $2  each. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members  J 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  5  subscribers  and  $6,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  5  names  more  and  $4,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  any  of  the  other  club  rates. 


Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler, 


WANTED 

IN 

Unoccupied 

Territory. 


The  “ACME”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting:,  Lifting:,  Turn- 
ins:  process  of  double  rows  of  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  give  immense 
cutting:  power.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  crushing  lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
izing:  the  soil  are  performed  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth 
avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly 
fail ;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the  only  Harrow  or  Cultivator  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Highly  commended  by  scientific  and  practical  Farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  it  to  be  the 
most  valuable  recent  improvement  in  Farm  Machinery,  while 

,  All  agree  that  “ The  judicious  use  of  an  implement  like  the  ‘Acme’  Pulverizing  Harrow,” 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler,  in  the  preparation  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  Soil,  before” 
‘planting,  will  increase  the  yield  from  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  per  Acre.” 

IT  A.  I  R  P  L  AY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior 
tool  on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by 
ordering  one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send 
it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after 
you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  44  Different  States  and  Territories. 

NASH  &  BROTHER, 

*03. i:  n  tNi  i  iuti  ki:kk. 

Harrisburg,  Penn.,  and  22  College  Place,  New  York. 

PLEASE  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


A  Hatchling  Coop  for  Winter.— Early  chick¬ 
ens  arc  very  desirable,  hut  difficult  to  raise.  To  over¬ 
come  this  a  coop  for  keeping  them  warm  may  be  made 
as  follows:  The  coop  is  three  feet  high  and  four  feet 
wide,  with  a  common  hot-bed  sash  as  the  front,  placed 
slanting.  The  nest  is  made  in  one  corner,  and  the  coop 
can  be  placed  in  a  sunny  part  of  the  poultry  house,  or 
yard.  On  the  warmest  days,  the  sash  may  be  raised, 
and  in  the  coldest  weather,  a  blanket  placed  over  it, 
will  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  young  fowls.  Winter 
chickens  need  attention,  and  when  ready  for  the  market, 
will  bring  high  prices  as  very  early  spring  chickens. 

Tlie  Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  ground 
have  done  unusually  fine  the  past  autumn,  the  weather 
having  been  very  favorable  for  them.  Our  climate  is 
especially  well  suited  to  this  brilliant,  flower.  The  varie¬ 
ties  of  recent  years  are  most  beautiful,  and  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  greater  share  of  attention  with  us. 

Save  the  Ashes.— Ashes  are  valuable  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer,  and  should  be  stored  in  a  secure  place  as  they  ac- 


UNIVERSAL 

Pulverizes  everything— hard,  soft,  sticky,  and  ■.  . 
£  gummy.  Grain,  Drug-,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano,  2 
Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c.,  &c.  A  wonderful  ma-  5 
■S  chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &c.,  &c. 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm-  W 
<x>  era’  and  Manufacturers’  use— at  lowest  prices. 

.e:  Send  for  Circular.  Address,  ^ 

1—  34  Cortlamlt  Street,  New  York. 


|OUND  CITY  FEED  MILL. 

OUR  LATEST  INVENTION. 

The  most  rapid  grinder  ever 
made.  We  make  the  only  corn 
anil  cob  mill  with  cast  cast 
steel  grinders.  If  we  fail  to 
furnish  proof  will  give  you  a 
mill.  Ten  different  styles  and 
sizes.  The  only  mill  that  sifts 
the  meal.  We  also  make  the 
CELEBRATED  BIG  GIANT. 
Send  for  circular  and  priceg. 
J.  A.  FIELD  <fc  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS. 

RICHMOND  IS©.,  _ 

Manufacturers  of 

Mill  Stones  and  Flouring 
Mill  Machinery. 

We  manufacture  the 

Besl  French  Buhr 

Corn  &  Feed  Mills 

in  the  country.  Send 
for  description  and 
prices. 

[State  you  saw  this' 
in  A.Agriculturist. 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILLS 

Grinds  three  times  as  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,000  in 
use.  They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60 
bushels  per  hour.  All  successful  Iron 
.Feed  Mills  INFRINGING  OUR  PAT¬ 
ENTS,  Beware.  Buv  none  hut  the  best. 
Remember  the  Courts  have  sustained  our 
Patents.  Also  the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn 
Shellers.  Horse  Power  Wood  Saws,  Fan- 

_  nine  Mills  and  Pumps.  Address 

CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED  MILL  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 


THE 


Lightning 
Hay  Me! 

(Weymouth’s  Patent.) 


Awarded“FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1880. 
Was  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  accepted 
by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 

It  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  the 
world  to  cut  Jive  feed  from  bale,  to 
cut  down  mow  or  stack,  to  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  for  feed,  to  cut  peat,  or  for 
ditching  in  marshes,  and  has  no 
equal  for  cutting  ensilage  from  the 
soil.  TRY  IT. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

Manufactured  only  by 

HIRAM  H0LT& 

Foi  sale  ly  Hardware  Merchants  and  the  trade  generally. 


BALDWIN’S  IMPROVED  ENSILAGE  &  FEED  GUTTERS. 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

ONLY  THREE  FEED  GEARS. 

Thoroughly  tested  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  seasons 
for  Cutting  Ensilage  and 
proved  a  grand  success. 
And  has  been  the  leading 
Cutter  for  the  past  15  vears 
for  Cutting  all  kinds  of 
Dry  and  Green  Feed.  Pow¬ 
er  Cutters  fitted  with  the 
only  reliable  Safety  Bal¬ 
ance  Wheel.  Send  for 
Circular  containing  full 
description,  prices,  and 
testimonials. 

C.  PIERPONT  &  CO.,Mfrs„ 
New  Haven,  conn. 


cumulate  in  the  winter.  To  throw  them  out  on  the 
snow  or  earth  is  both  wasteful  and  untidy.  The  feet  of 
passing  children  and  older  persons  will  track  the  scat¬ 
tered  ashes  into  the  house,  and  increase  the  labor  of  the 
housewife.  A  barrel  in  a  fence  corner  is  better  than 
nothing,  but  an  ash  pit  of  brick  or  stone  is  the  safest 
and  cheapest.  Disastrous  fires  often  originate  from  a 
careless  handling  of  ashes.  A  smoke  house;  that  is,  an 
ash  pit,  with  a  room  above,  for  holding  meat,  while  be¬ 
ing  smoked,  is  &  convenient,  if  not  essential,  out-build¬ 
ing  on  every  well-regulated  farm. 


Lost  Letters  -  Whose  Fault?— The  Post 

Master  General  reports  over  four  million  (4,285,285)  let¬ 
ters  sent  to  the  “  Dead  Letter  ”  division,  after  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  the  persons  addressed  or  the  writers.  Lack 
of  proper  full  address,  or  of  stamps,  are  prominent  de¬ 
fects.  If  our  correspondents  were  as  careless  as  the 
average,  many  letters  would  have  failed  to  reach  this 
office  during  the  year  past.  There  have  been  a  few 
cases,  and,  though  the  writers  seldom  admit  that  they 
could  be  at  fault,  the  above  report  most  likely  explains 
the  failures.  We  certainly  do  receive  some  letters,  even 
money  letters,  which  we  can  neither  use  nor  answer,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  illegible  post  marks,  and  internally  lack 
the  P.  O.,  County,  or  State,  or  the  writer's  name,  if  not 
all  three.  Of  course,  no  one  means  to  be  careless,  but 
“accidents  (and  mistakes)  happen  in  the  best  regulated 
families.” 


Fairs  in  1 883.— Singularly  enough,  the  first  two 
annouucements  of  fairs  to  be  heid  the  present  year  come 
from  widely  separated  points  :  That  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Netherlands,  to  take  place  at  Amsterdam  from  May  to> 
October,  will  be  an  International  Exposition,  or 
“World's  Fair,”  and  extensive  preparations  have  been 
made  for  it.  A  meeting  of  Dutch  merchants,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  was  recently  held  in  New  York  City,  to  take  meas¬ 
ures  to  have  American  interests  well  represented.  The 
other  announcement  is  of  an  Agricultural  Exhibition  at 
Madras,  in  British  India,  on  February  15th.  This  fair 
will  continue  about  a  week.  If  any  of  our  readers  wish 
to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered  for  Baggy.  Shamay , 
Varagoo ,  Cnmboo.  or  even  for  Cholum,  be  it  “  white, 
yellow,  or  red.”  they  must  make  application  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  fair,  on  or  before  the  loth  of  the  present 
month.  Those  unusual  names,  by  the  way,  stand  for  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  Durra  and  other  grasses. 
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of  the  current  swindles  have  a  direct  reference  to 
farmers.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first 
two  humbugs  the  new  year  brings  us  are  of 
an  agricultural  character.  If  any  financial  proposi¬ 
tions  are  made  to  you  by  strangers,  or  any  circulars 
of  money  making  schemes  are  sent  you  through 
the  mails,  you  can  set  them  down  as  being,  with 
scarce  an  exception,  frauds  and  humbugs. 

Frauds  in  Fertilizers 

have  been  so  general,  dealers  often  selling  a  poor 
or  really  worthless  article  at  a  high  price,  that 
many  States  have  a  law  making  it  a  penal  offence 
to  sell  a  fertilizer  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
analysis  showing  its  composition.  We  think  that 
Pennsylvania  has  such  a  law;  at  all  events  there  is 
a  “  Fertilizer  Co.”  in  that  State  which  does  not 
offer  a  fertilizer,  but  “rights”  to  make  one.  Its 
circular  says :  “  A  farmer  can  have  the  right  to 
make  and  use  this  Fertilizer  on  his  own  farm  for 
the  sum  of  $5.00. — This  looks  like  a  good  thing  to 
let  alone.  This  “Co.”  proposes  to  sell  something 
which  it  does  not  own.  The  same  circular  says  : 
“Application  will  immediately  be  made  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
Letters  Patent  on  the  preparation.”  If  these  are 
not  granted,  as  most  probably  they  will  not  be, 
what  becomes  of  the  “rights?”  Every  reading 
farmer  knows  that  there  are  certain  elements 
needed  by  plants,  and  the  law  protects  him  in 
the  purchase  of  these. 

A  Barnful  of  Engines,  Mowers,  etc., 

has  been  discovered  in  one  of  the  remote  wards  of 
Philadelphia,  concerning  which  is  a  history  that 
may  be  told  in  brief.  Three  persons,  formerly  en¬ 
gaged  in  “mining”  and  other  operations  in  New 
York,  appeared  in  Philadelphia  last  spring.  They 
divided  forces,  and  the  result  was:  “  D.  W.  Lee  & 
Co.,”  dealers  in  Lamps,  Bronzes,  Silver- Ware,  etc., 
appeared  in  one  street,  and  in  another  street  “  J. 
A.  Vail  &  Co.,”  brokers  and  wholesale  dealers  in 
diamonds,  jewelry,  and  watches,  with  much  showy 
advertising  in  distant  papers.  The  lamp  business 
being  dull,  Lee  &  Co.  became  readers  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  country  journals.  When  fast  horses, 
choice  cows,  sheep,  poultry,  or  implements,  or 
whatever  could  be  turned  into  cash  were  advertised, 
a  proposal  came  from  D.  W.  Lee  &  Co  ,  to  buy, 
offering  a  note  for  sixty  days.  Many  sent  the 
articles  at  once,  but  if  any  asked  for  reference, 
it  was  furnished  by  Vail  &  Co.,  whose  showy  cards 
and  letter-heads  were  often  convincing.  The  stock, 
etc.,  received,  was  turned  into  cash  as  soon  as  pos- 
sicle,  at  any  sacrifice,  and  often  the  worthless  note 
was  not  sent  in  return.  This  concern 

Was  Broken  up  by  an  Ohio  Farmer, 

who  had  made  a  sale  of  fifty  choice  sheep  to  Lee 
&  Co.  Thinking  the  sheep  would  need  care  on 
the  road,  and  not  feeling  full  confidence  in  the 
purchaser,  the  Ohio  owner  concluded  to  deliver 
the  sheep  in  person.  Arriving  in  Philadelphia,  the 
farmer  found  that  Mr.  Lee  was  absent,  and  in  view 
of  other  suspicious  matters  he  was  advised  by  a 
friend,  who  knew  Postal  Inspector  Barrett,  to  con¬ 
sult  that  officer.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  was, 
the  farmer  saved  his  sheep  and  the  members  of 
the  firms  of  Lee  &  Co.  and  Vail  &  Co.  were  arrested 
for  using  the  U.  S.  Mails  to  defraud. 

The  Most  Astonishing  Result 

followed  these  events.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
barn  already  referred  to,  as  well  as  a  large  ware¬ 
house  within  the  city,  were  filled  with  articles 


which  could  not  be  at  once  disposed  of,  affording  a 
“regular  mine”  of  articles  from  costly  carriages 
and  steam  engines  down  to  corn-shellers,  etc.  The 
astonishing  part  of  the  whole  story  is,  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  o£  these  swindles,  thought  to  be  in  the 
aggregate  $30,000,  were  not  practised  upon  unsus¬ 
pecting  farmers  alone,  but  upon  some  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
country.  The  list  of  victims  includes  the  names  of 
the  best  known  makers  of  carriages,  steam  en¬ 
gines,  flouring  mills,  steam  pumps,  stump-pull¬ 
ers,  and  others  who  could  have  satisfied  themselves 
with  the  greatest  ease  as  to  the  standing  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  purchasers.  Of  the  three  men  arrested,  one 
forfeited  his  bail  of  $2,500,  and  the  other  two  were, 
at  last  accounts,  awaiting  sentence.  The  breaking 
up  of  this  gang  is  entirely  due  to  that  excellent  law 
preventing  improper  use  of  the  mails,  and  for  the 
repeal  of  which  such  strong  efforts  are  made  at 
each  session  of  Congress. 

“The  American  News  and  Exchange” 

Is  a  new  enterprise  with  Its  headquarters  at  Cincin¬ 
nati.  It  proposes  to  collect — perhaps — news  from 
every  city  and  cross-roads  in  the  country,  and  sell  it 
to  such  papers  as  will  buy  it,  paying  the  reporter 
whatever  it  may  bring,  less  ten  per  cent.  The  con¬ 
cern  is  widely  advertised  and  its  circulars  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  myriads,  to  those  who  would  become  re¬ 
porters.  With  each  circular  is  sent  an  “  amuse¬ 
ment  passport”  a  “transportation  card,”  and  a 
blank  application  for  membership.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  any  one  to  become  a  member  or  reporter. 
He  has*only  to  sign  and  return  these  documents — 
and  enclose  $3. — That  seems  to  be  the  end  and  aim 
of  this  “  Exchange  ”  to  give  what  appear  to  be 
“dead-head”  passes  to  shows  and  to  travel.  In 
fact,  the  circular  appears  to  lay  more  stress  upon 
the  “privileges  and  benefits  ”  resulting  from  these 
passports  than  upon  anything  else.  As  cards,  they 
are  well  printed,  but  if  one  ever  sees  the  inside  of 
a  side  show  to  a  circus,  or  rides  further  than  the 
next  station  where  he  can  be  put  off  of  the  train, 
on  one  of  these,  we  hope  he  will  let  us  know  it. 
In  reading  the  documents  of  this  Exchange,  the 
scheme  had  a  familiar  aspect.  Indeed,  it  strongly 
reminded  us  of  another  Cincinnati  affair,  the 
“American  and  Foreign  Detective  Agency”  or 
some  such  title.  As  in  this  “  Exchange,”  every 
one  in  that  concern  could  be  a  detective,  wherever 
he  might  be — and  as  in  this  case  one  can  report 
“without  interference  with  the  regular  business  of 
the  member,”  so  in  that,  there  might  be  several 
detectives  in  one  family  each  unknown  to  the 
other.  While  we  do  not  know  that  the  two  are 
the  same,  there  is  a  “  mutual  ”  character  about 
them  which  suggests  relationship.  A  Cincinnati 
writer  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  office  of  the 
“Exchange,”  where  one  of  the  “firm”  was  found 
to  be  a  former  manager  of  the  “  Ozone  Meat  and 
Fruit  Preserving  Company.”  This  shows  the 
“  Exchange  ”  to  be  well  connected.  Our  advice  to 
the  many  who  have  inquired  about  the  concern  is, 
to  save  the  $3,  and  if  they  wish  to  travel  or  go  to 
shows,  pay  their  own  way,  and  don’t  join  the  army 
of  “  dead-heads.” 

Free  Prescriptions— Deafness. 

If  Inman  did  not  invent  the  free  prescription 
dodge,  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  business,  and 
has  had  many  followers.  A  prescription  to  cure 
“nervous  prostration”  and  various  other  “re¬ 
sults,”  is  offered  free  of  cost.  When  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  comes  to  hand,  it  is  found  to  require  various 
articles,  the  names  of  which  are  unknown  to  the 
drug  trade  ;  or  it  may  be  that  well  known  articles 
are  prescribed,  with  directions  for  preparing  them 
which  are  entirely  unmeaning  and  intentionally 
blind.  The  difficulty  in  procuring  the  drugs  or 
in  mixing  them  having  been  anticipated.  A  circular 
sent  with  the  prescription  gently  intimates  that  the 
sender  can  supply  the  real  stuff  at  cost,  which  is 
invariably  “costly.”  This  game  is  played  with  nu¬ 
merous  variations,  the  last  of  which  is 

Prof.  Heinrich  K.ugeler’9  Cure  for  Deafness. 

It  is  the  old  story.  A  chap  was  deaf — no  relief 
until  he  went  to  Germany  where  old  Kugeler  so 


fixed  him  that  he  could  hear— or  as  he  beautifully 
puts  it,  could  enjoy  “  the  pleasant  sounds  of  ani¬ 
mated  nature  and  the  busy  hum  of  life.”  Kugeler 
taught  the  chap  how  to  fix  the  stuff  that  cured 
him.  Chap  comes  to  America  and  scatters  his  pre¬ 
scription,  which  pretends  to  tell  how  to  make  the 
stuff,  which  to  those  familiar  with  such  operations 
is  amusing  reading.  Half  the  circular  is  devoted 
to  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to  procure  pure  drugs, 
and  even  if  these  can  be  had,  the  cost  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  in  working 
order  are  all  against  one.  But  relief  comes  in  the 
announcement  that  the  stuff  may  be  had  ready 
made  for  $2.30  “  the  cost  price  of  the  drugs  ” — The 
old  humbug  in  a  new  dress.  The  assurance  of  the 
advertiser  is  shown  by  this  statement  “  This  pre¬ 
scription  will  certainly  cure  any  and  every  case  of 
deafness — no  matter  how  caused  or  of  how  long 
standing.” 

New  Counterfeit  Money< 

Counterfeit  $5  pieces,  so  cleverly  made,  that  they 
have  deceived  the  most  experienced  bank  tellers, 
are  in  circulation.  These  imitation  pieces  have 
the  exact  weight,  and  the  perfect  ring  of  genuine 
gold  coin.  They  are  made  of  platinum  (which  is  a 
dead  metal,  and  without  ring,  or  nearly  so),  alloyed 
with  the  lighter  metal,  silver,  which  imparts  the 
desired  “  ring”  to  the  composition.  These  pieces 
have  an  intrinsic  value  of  $3.88.  A  counterfieit  five 
easily  detected,  is  the  “  Webster  Head,”  10 — 1875, 
letter  C.  This  counterfeit  has  been  in  circulation 
about  three  years,  and  lately  has  been  printed  on 
imitation  fibre  paper.  The  points  of  difference 
between  this  note  and  the  genuine,  are  the  bad 
likeness  of  Webster,  the  square  patch  in  the  lapel 
of  the  coat,  and  the  unshapely  and  badly  arranged 
letters.  Another  counterfeit  in  circulation  is  a  $5 
Treasury  note,  of  Series  114.  The  date  of  the 
genuine  is  1862  ;  all  others  are  counterfeit. 

Marriage  Associations. 

A  very  active  “industry  ”  in  some  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  is  that  of  the  associations  originated  for 
promoting  marriage.  These  associations  solicit 
members,  and  offer  the  most  enormous  commis¬ 
sions.  Some  of  them  give  the  agent  90  per  cent  of 
the  membership  fee,  and  some  pay  the  entire  fees 
received  by  the  agent  for  the  first  thirty  days,  or 
longer.  One  association,  the  “  Dixie  Matrimonial 
Aid,”  has  a  “Day  ”  plan,  by  which,  on  a  certificate 
of  so  many  thousand  dollars,  members  receive  so 
many  dollars  a  day  for  remaining  unmarried.  Thus 
for  $3,000,  the  daily  payment  is  $3.  Assessments 
are  not  more  than  six  in  each  month,  and  are  at  the 
rate  of  $1.10  to  $3  per  thousand.  Obviously, 
under  this  arrangement,  celibacy  would  be  its 
own  pecuniary  reward.  One  association,  the 
“  East  Mississippi,”  offers  the  extraordinary 
inducements  of  allowing  “a  gentleman  to  take  a 
certificate  for  his  intended  wife  without  marrying 
her  a  leaf,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  the  “  No  Name  ” 
business.  The  “Daily  Nuptial  Guild  ”  offers  $6  a 
day, as  a  premium  on  celibacy,  while  the  “Royal 
Nuptial  Guild,”  and  the  “  Edvmion  ”  present  their 
fascinating  schemes,  and  all  with  one  consent,  pro¬ 
claim  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  end  of  profit  to  the 
agents  who  undertake  this  work.  How  profitable 
this  “  matrimonial  insurance  ”  may  be  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  is  not  so  clearly  set  forth.  But  any  scheme 
which  offers  $90  in  returns  for  a  single  month,  on 
an  assessment  of  not  more  than  $6.60,  ought  to  be 
regarded  with  great  suspicion.  The  whole  thing  is 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  multiplicity  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  schemes  set  on  foot  to  make  money 
in  an  easy  way,  and  without  work.  That  these  as¬ 
sociations  find  hosts  of  members  is  not  strange, 
when  the  gullibility  of  human  nature  is  taken  into 
account.  Readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
need  not  be  told  that  well-assorted  marriages 
are  best  made  by  the  parties  especially  interested, 
and  that  the  intervention  of  guilds  and  associations 
is  altogether  unnecessary,  and  is  indeed  an  affront 
to  common  sense.  We  do  not  hear  that  the  associa¬ 
tions  referred  to  have  promoted  immorality,  but 
there  is  danger  of  wrong  doing  whenever  a  depart¬ 
ure  is  made  from  the  customary  and  established 
forms  that  govern  social  observances. 
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That  Everybody  Wants 
and  that  Everybody 
can  get  Without  Money 
—if  they  wish. 

Of  the  287  most  desirable  articles  named  below,  everybody  can  easily  obtain  one  or  more,  without  expense. 
.  See  page  2.  Full  Description,  with  Engravings  (44  pages),  mailed  free  to  any  address.  (These  descriptions  are  well  worth 
reading  for  information,  if  you  want  nothing.  Send  for  them.) 


TABLE  OF  PREMIUMS, 


MO. 


OPEN  TO  ALL. 

Names  of  Premium  Articles. 


1  Family  Bible . 

2  Worcester’s  Dictionary . 

8  Worcester  s  Dictionary . * 

4  Bound  Volumes  American  Agriculturist. .  * 

6  The  German  Student  Lamp . 

6  Rubber  Cap  with  Cape . * 

7  Rubber  Sack  Coat . * 

8  Rubber  Leggins . * 

5  Combined  Rubber  Outfit . * 

['10  Ladies’  Circular  Waterproof . * 

11  The  Waterbury  Watch . * 

12  A  Good  Watch . * 

■  13  Extra  Silver  Case  Watch . * 

-•14  Extra  Silver  Watch,  Hunting  Case . * 

,15  Ladies’  Gold  Watch,  Stem  Winder  . * 

.16  Ladies’  Gold  Watch,  Enamelled . * 

IT  The  Auburndale  Timer . * 

18  Office  Clock  and  Inkstands . 

19  The  Florentine  Clock . 

-  SO  Peep  O’Day  Clock . * 

:.B1  The  La  Duchesse  Clock . 

22  Solid  Silver  Napkin  Ring . * 

S3  Collar  Button . Solid  Gold . * 


■&S 


3 

$12.00'13 
10.0012 
1.00 
2.30 
6.00 

1.50 
6.00 
2.00 
9.00 

4.50 

3.50 
10.00 
15.00(20 
16.00  22 


24 

.25 

.26 

.27 

28 

.29 

SO 

81 

32 

,33 

84 

35 

36 


Excellent  Compasses...”  “ . * 

Gold  Ring . “  “ . 4: 

Gold  Ring . “  “ . * 

Seal  Ring . “  “ . * 

Band  Ring . “  “ . % 

Gold  Lace  or  Shawl  Pin”  “ . 4, 

Gold  Sash  Pin . “  “ . * 

Sash  Pin . “  “ . * 

Desk  Pen  and  Holder . * 

Gold  Pen  and  Pencil  Combined . 4= 

Patent  Magic  Bell-Head  Pencil . * 

Gold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case . .  * 

Lady’s  Hand  Bag . * 


-37  Lady's  Hand  Bag .  H= 

38  Ladies’  Pocket  Book . * 

-39  Ladies’  Folding  Lap  Board . * 

40  Shawl  Strap . * 

41 1 Gents’  Morocco  Bill  Book . * 

42  Ladies’  Side  Satchel . * 

-  43  Ladies’  Work  Box . 

-44  Ladies’  Work  Box . 

^45  Black  Walnut  Writing  Desk 
46  Spy  Glass,  or  Pocket  Telescope . 4= 


■47 

-48 

49 

.30 

31 

62 

63 

64 
-65 
66 
.67 
68 

.69 

-60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 

■68 
■  69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 


20.00 

19.00 

15.00 

7.50 
22.00 

2.70 

16.00 

3.00 

2.50 

5.75 

3.50 
3.00 
8  50 
4.00 

7.25 
3.00 
3.00 

2.25 

s.oo 

1.50 

2.50 
1.00 

2.75 

1.50 

1.75 
.70 

1.25 
2.00 
1.50 
8.00 

2.25 

3.75 


2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 

1.25 

.60 

.75 

1. 
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Prize  Holly  Scroll  Saw . !  3.00 

Prize  Demas  Lathe  and  Scroll  Saw . 1  8.00 

Butcher’s  Knife  and  Steel . *  1.50 

Table  Knives  and  Forks ....  . *  10.00 

Bread  Knife . 4=  1.00 

French  Cook's  Knife,  Fork  and  Steel . I  4.50 

Multum  in  Parvo  Knife . 4:  4.00 

Pocket  Knife . 4=  1.00 

Pocket  Knife,  4  Blades . . . 4s  LOO 

Farmer’s  Pocket  Knife,  2  Blades . 4s  1.00 

Pearl  Handle  Pocket  Knife . 4= 

Ladies’  Pearl  Handle  Pocket  Knife . 4< 

Pair  of  Shears . . 4s 

Button-hole  Scissors. . 4= 

Pruning  Knife....... . * 

Pocket  Tool  Holder . 4: 

Gem  Soldering  Casket . 4s 

Hand  Drill  . .  . . 4: 

New  Lemon  Squeezer . ! 

Folding  Table  Mats  (6) . 4s  .... 

Bread  Mixer  and  Kneader . .’ . 1  3.25 

White  Mountain  Potato  Parer . 1  1.00 

White  Mountain  Apple  Coring  and  Slicing 

Machine .  1.00 

Crumb  Tray  and  Brush. . . 4= 

Revolving  Grater . . . 4s 

Hanging  Lamp . . . 

The  Best  Spring  Bed . . . 

Universal  Clothes  Wringer . 

Bedroom  Toilet  Set . 

76!Parlor  Night  Lamp . 

77Dinner  Set . 

'  78  Shaving  Set . * 

'79  The  American  Electro  Magnetic  Battery.  4s 

80  India  Rubber  Blanket . 4s 

81  The  Mystic  Carpet  Sweeper . 

B2  Parlor  Lamp . 

83  China  Tea  Set . 

B4  The  Amencan  Agriculturist  Compound  Mi¬ 
croscope . . . 

85  Thermometer . .4: 

86  Steel  Magnet.. .  ..4t 

87  Steel  Magnet  (Larger) . ’. .  h . .  4s 

88  Opera  Glass . 4: 

89  Opera  Glass . h . .  4s 

90  Reading  Glass . 4s 

91  Reading  Glass .  4s 

92  Dinner  Caster . .’.... 

93  Card  Rack . 

94  Child's  Cup . 

95  Pickle  Caster . 

96  Tray .  . 


2 

1.00  2 
1.00  2 

4.25  6 
10.00  11 

6.00  9 
6.00;  8 
1.00  2 
30.00  38 

5.75  7 
3.00  5 
2.00  3 

2.50  5 
6.00  8 

13.00  18 

10.00  10 

1.25  2 
.60  1 

1.25  2 
6.00  8 
7.00  9 

1.50  2 
1.20  2 
6.00  6 

6.50  7 

3.50  5 

2.75 


97  Tea  Set . . . ..  $42.00(42 

98  Patent  Jewel  Case . 

99| Flower  Vases . 

lOOlTea  Set . 

l()l|Tete-a-tete  Set . 


103  Tea  Set . 

104  Spoon  Holder . 

105  Breakfast  Caster  . 

106  Child's  Knife,  Fork,  and  Spoon . 4s 

107  Flower  Vase,  No.  3 . 

108  Spoon  Holder . 

109  Call  Bell . 4s 

110  Butter  Dish .  . 

111  Card  Receiver . 

112  Sugar  Tongs . 4= 

113  Sugar  Shell,  Mustard  Spoon  and  Salt 

Spoon  . 4: 


115  Nut  Picks  and  Cracker . 4= 

116  Silver  Plated  Knives  and  Forks . 4s 


117 


44.00,44 


Butter  Knife .  . 4= 


118  One  D.ozen  Tea  Spoons . 4s 

119  One  Dozen  Table  Spoons . 4s 

120  One  Dozen  Table  Forks . 4= 

121  Napkin  Ring .  4= 

122  Napkin  Ring .  4s 

123  Fruit  Knife  and  Nut  Pick . 4« 

124  Gold  Mounted  Business  Pencil . 4< 

125  Graphoscope .  4s 

126  Gaskell’s  Compendium .  . 4s 

127  Satchel  Box  of  Paints . 4s 

128  Box  of  Water  Colors . 4= 

129  Murillo  Moist  Color  Box . 4s 

130  Box  Gold  and  Silver  Paint . 4= 

131  Box  of  Oil  Colors. 

132  Color  Box . 4« 

133  Cera  Painting  .  4s 

134  Canvas  Portfolio . 4s 

135  Glass  Paper  Weight . 4s 

136  Horn  Paper  Cutter . 4= 

137  Smoked  Pearl  Card-case . 4s 

138  Photograph  Album . 

139  Stereoscope  and  6  Views 

140  Box  of  Stationery . 4s 

141  Autograph  Album . 4= 

142  Nickle  Plated  Calendar . 4s 

143  Portable  Pocket  Inkstand . 4s 

144  Lady’s  Pocketbook . 4s 

145  Lady’s  Portinonnaie . . * 

146Lunch  Basket . 4s 

147  Shopping  or  School  Bag.  .  . 4s 

148  Guitar. 

149 

150 

151 

152 


Concertina . 4= 

German  Harmonica . 4= 

Accordeon . 

The  Travers'  Patent  Hammocks . 4= 

The  Travers’  Patent  Hammocks . 4, 

153  A  Telegraph  Apparatus  for  Everybody . 

154  Daisy  Printing  Press . 

155jThe  Silent  Teacher . , . 4= 

156  Student’s  Companion . 4= 

157  Novelty  Lantern . 4s 

158  Eclipse  Steam  Engine . 4= 

159;Bonanza  Printing  Press . 

160  Field  Glass . . 4s 

161iHorizontal  Engine . 4: 


Three  Premiums  in  One . 4s 

Magic  Lantern  for  Boys . 4s 

Vignette  Authors . . . 4= 

Parlor  Roller  Skates . 4s 

The  Great  East  River  Suspension  Bridge.  4= 

Three  Premiums  in  One . 4s 

Combination  Doll  House . 4= 

Home  Blackboards,  The  Daisy  . 

The  Holly  Blackboard . 

The  Young  Artist’s  Blackboard  and  Easel 

Combined . 

One  Pair  Skates . 

Combination  Stable . 4s 

Bull-dog  Bank .  .  4: 

Great  American  Circus . 4= 

The  Great  N.  Y.  and  London  Menagerie.  4s 

Kicking  Mule  Bank .  4s 

Combination  Grocery  Store . 4: 

Sleigh . 

Boy’s  Star  Line  Wagon . 

Spy  Glass.... . 

Slide  Vise . 4« 

Perambulator . . 

Boy’s  Wagon . . . 

Doll  Perambulator . 

Boy’s  Bicycle . 

Drawing  Instruments . 4s 

Drawing  Instruments . 4s 

Drawing  Instruments . 4s 

Drawing  Instruments . 4s 

Drawing  Instruments .  4s 

Marking  Ink  and  Pen  (Briggs’) . 4s 

Tool  Chest,  ”A,” . 

Tool  Chest,  “B.” . 

Tool  Chest,  “C,” . 

Tool  Chest,  “D,” . 

Tool  Chest,  “E,” . 

198  Eagle  Combined  Riding  and  Walking  Culti- 

I  vator . 

199iPlanet  Jr.  Cultivator . 


162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
182 
183 
181 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 


$42.00(42 

7.00;  7 

4.00  4 

56.00,56 

19.00  19 

.75 

1 

18.00 

20 

3.25 

4 

3.25 

4 

3.00 

4 

5.00 

5 

6.75 

7 

1.25 

2 

7  00 

7 

7.00 

7 

2.00 

3 

2  00 

3 

9.50 

9 

2.25 

4 

12.00 

12 

1.25 

2 

7.25 

9 

14.50  16 

14.50  16 

1.00 

2 

.80 

1 

1.50 

2 

.60 

1 

5.00 

6 

1.00 

2 

2.00 

3 

1  25 

2 

1.25 

2 

1.00 

2 

5.00 

7 

.75  1 

1.00 

2 

2.00 

3 

1.50 

2 

1.00 

2 

2.00 

3 

2.75 

3 

2.50 

3 

1.00 

2 

1  50 

2 

2.00 

3 

1.25 

2 

1.00 

2 

1.00 

2 

.50 

1 

.50 

1 

6.00 

8 

3.50 

4 

1.50 

2 

5.00 

7 

1.50 

2 

3.00 

4 

12.00 

15 

2.00 

3 

1.00 

2 

1.00 

2 

1.00 

2 

1.00 

2 

3.00 

4 

16.00 

21 

2.50 

4 

.75 

1 

1.50 

2 

.60 

1 

2.00 

4 

1.75 

2 

.75 

1 

1.75 

3 

3.00 

3 

4  50 

5 

2.25 

3 

2.50 

4 

1.25 

2 

1.50 

2 

1.50 

2 

1.50 

2 

1.50 

2 

1.50 

2 

2.00 

3 

5.00 

7 

9  00 

12 

2.00 

3 

13.50 

17 

8.00 

10 

1.50 

2 

6.00 

7 

5.00 

7 

2.60 

5 

1.80 

3 

4.50 

7 

3.00 

5 

.75 

1 

10.00  11 

9.00  10 

5.00 

7 

4.50 

6 

2.70 

4 

35.00  35 

14.00,15 

200  The  New  Blanchard  Churn . 

201  Whitman’s  Fountain  Pump . 

202  A  Greenhouse  Pump . 

203  Lewis’  Combination  Force  Pump 

204  W.  S.  Blunt’s  Improved  Universal  Force 

1  Pump .  . 

205  The  New  Remington  Carbon  Clipper  Plow. 

206  The  ABC  Corn  Sheller . 

207  Carving  Tools  . 4s 

208  A  $15  Overcoat . 

209  $20  Farmer’s  Suit . . 

210  $35  Dress  Suit . 

211  Triumph  Combination  Linen  Marker . 4= 

212  Auburndale  Metallic  Thermometer . 4= 

Auburndale  Metallic  Thermometer . 4s 

Auburndale  Metallic  Thermometer . 4s 

213  Light  Single  Harness . 4: 

214  Whitman’s  Halter  Bridle . 4= 


$8.00i  9 
8 . 50-  9 
9.00  8 
6.00  7 

I 

20.50  23 
14.00  15 
12.00  13 
1.10  2 
15.00(16 
20.0 >  20 
35.00(35 
1.00,  2 
3.00  3 
2.50'  3 
2.00  2 
12.00  15 
5.00,  7 


215  Dictionary  Holder .  2  00 

216  Vest  Chain  .  4=  4.00 

217  Vest  Chain . 4=  4.50 

218  Vest  Chain . 4=  4.50 

219  Vest  Chain . 4=  4.00 

220  Vest  Chain . 4:  3.25 

221  Vest  Chain . 4=  4.00 

222  A  Gold  Thimble . 4<  .62 

223  A  Gold  Thimble .  4=  2.00 

224  Watch  Key,  Cross  Pattern .  4:  1.50 

225  Lace  Pin . 4:  .75 

226  Lace  Pin . 4:  .75 

227  Lace  Pin . 4s  .75 

228  Ladies’  Gold  Set . 4s  6.00, 

229  Ladies’  Gold  Set . 4=  3.00 

230  Ladies’  Gold  Set . 4:  3.001  3 

231  Ladies'  Gold  Set . 4=  3.00[  3 

232  Ladies’  Gold  Set . 4:  2.50 

233  Finger  Ring . 4=  1.00! 

2-34  Finger  Ring . ....4=  1.00 

235  Finger  Ring . 4s  1.00 

236  Finger  Ring .  4s  1.00 

237  Finger  Ring. . 4s  1.00 

238  Finger  Ring .  4=  1.00( 

239  Finger  Ring . 4s  1.00 

240  Locket . 4<  2.50 

241  Bloodstone  Locket . 4=  3.75 

242  Watch  Charm . *  .75 

243  Onyx  Locket . 4:  2.60 

244  Locket . 4:  1.25 

245  Self-Adjusting  Watch  Key . 4=  1.00 

Self-Adjusting  Watch  Key .  .4=  1.60 

246  Neck  Chain . 4=  6.00 

247  Neck  Chain .  .  . sjs  2.00 

248  Neck  Chain . 4«  3.25 

249  Neck  Chain..  . 4=  6.00 

250  Neck  Chain . . .  4=  5.00 

251  Neck  Chain . 4<  3.25 

252  Neck  Chain . 4<  2.50 

253  Pair  Bracelets . 4s  5.00 

254  Pair  Bracelets .  4s  4.50 

255  Pair  Bracelets . 4«  7.00 

256  Pair  Bracelets . 4< 

257  Pair  Bracelets . sjt 

258  Pair  Bracelets .  4= 

259  Sleeve  Buttons . 4< 

260  Sleeve  Buttons .  .4: 

261  Sleeve  Buttons . 4: 

262  Sleeve  Buttons .  4s 

263  Sleeve  Buttons . 4s 

264  The  New  Improved  Remington  Sewing  Ma¬ 

chine . . 

265  New  Double-Barrel  Shot  Gun . 4: 

266  Single-Barrel,  Central  Fire,  Breech  Loading 

Shot  Gun . * 

267  Remington’s  Breech  Loading  Single  Shot 

Rifle. . . 4: 

268  Hunter’s  or  Sporting  Rifle . 4= 

269  Popular  Long  Range  Creedmoor  Rifle. . . .  4s 

270  Revolver  (5  Shot! . 4< 

271  Revolver,  Double  Action . 4= 

272  Shot  and  Powder  Measure . 4< 

273  Shot  Pouch . 4= 

274  Cartridge  Bags.  ..  . 4= 

275  Cartridge  Belt . 4= 

276  Powder  Flask . 4« 

277  Compass . 4s 

278  Leggins .  4s 

279  Whitman’s  Riding  or  Driving  Bit . 4= 

280  Compass . 4: 

281  Dog  Call  or  Whistle .  4: 

282  Dog  Collar . 4< 

283  Drinking  Cups . 4= 

284  Game  Bag . 4= 

2S5  Gun  Case . 4« 

286  Gun  Cover . 4= 

287,  Hunting  Suit . 4< 


Send  for  our  Beautiful  Illustrated.  Premi¬ 
um  List,  which  we  will  mail  to  you  Free,  containing 
Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  above  list.  You  will  also  find  many 
valuable  and  interesting  BOOKS  offered  as  Premiums, 
which  cannot  be  placed  in  this  list  for  want  of  space. 
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5.00 

6 

7.00 

8 

1  00 

2 

1.75 

2 

1  00 

9 

2.00 

3 

1.50 

2 

50.00 

40 

45.00 

50 

15.00 

25 

21.00 

22 

27  00 

30 

80.00 

80 

2.50 

4 

8.50 

11 

.50 

1 

1.25 

2 

1.50 

2 

2.00 

3 

1.75 

3 

1.00 

2 

3.00 

4 

.75 

2 

2.50 

3 

.50 

1 

1.00 

2 

1.00 

2 

2.50 

4 

3.00 

4 

2.00 

3 

11.00 

13 

»remi- 

Any  of  tlie  articles  named  above  can  be  purchased,  for  the  price  named,  at  the  American  Agriculturist 
office.  All  articles  marked  with  a  (*)  are  sent  prepaid  by  mail  or  express,  to  any  point  in  the  United  States. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 


AS  AN 

AGRICULTURAL  STATE 

ITS 

Fans,  Fields,  and  Garden  Lands. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  PABOR. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

A  Volume  of  Great  Value  and  Interest  to 
Those  Seeking  Farms  and  Homes 
in  tl»e  Far  West. 


In  his  preface  to  this  work  the  author  says: 
In  preparing  this  volume  I  have  aimed  to  keep 
strictly  witnin  the  border  line  of  facts.  Twelve 
years  of  careful  observation,  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  nearly  all  the  valleys  described  herein, 
an  earnest  desire  to  make  public  the  agricultural 
resources  of  a  State  whose  remarkable  growth  has 
no  parallel  in  American  history, — these  have  been 
impelling  motives  in  the  preparation  of  this  truth¬ 
ful  account  of  the  valleys,  plains,  and  parks  of 
Colorado. 

People  generally  will  be  very  greatly  surprised 
to  learn  from  this  volume  that  a  very  large  tract  of 
territory  in  the  new  State  of  Colorado  is  adapted 
to  agricultural  purposes. 

The  impression  has  generally  been,  that  Colora¬ 
do  is  mainly  a  mining  State  ;  but  here  readers  will 
discover  that  they  can  have  beautiful  farms,  by 
pleasant  streams,  in  quiet  valleys,  and  where  there 
is  not  a  sufficiency  of  rainfall  irrigation  furnishes 
all  the  water  that  is  required. 

There  is  no  person  in  the  United  States  so  well 
adapted  to  describe  the  agricultural  resources  of 
this  State,  as  the  author. 

Mr.  Pabor  has  travelled  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other,  and  is  familiar  with  every  mile 
of  territory  in  Colorado,  not  excepting  the  Ute 
country. 

The  book  abounds  in  statements  and  facts  of 
great  interest.  Indeed,  we  may  safely  say  that  all  of 
the  various  articles  hitherto  published  regarding 
Colorado,  do  not  together  give  such  a  clear,  con¬ 
cise,  and  valuable  presentation  of  the  various  re¬ 
sources  of  the  State. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— Introductory. 

Chapter  II. — Historical  and  Geographical. 

Chapter  III.— Colonization  in  Colorado. 

Chapter  IV. — Irrigation— Measurement  of  Water. 
Chapter  V.— Area  Susceptible  of  Irrigation. 

Chapter  VI. — How  Farming  Pays. 

Chapter  VII.— Cache-la- Poudre  Valley. 

Chapter  VIII.— Big  Thompson,  Little  Thompson,  St. 
Vrain. 

Chapter  IX.— Boulder  and  Clear  Creek  Valleys. 
Chapter  X.— South  Platte  Valley. 

Chapter  XI.— Southern  Colorado. 

Chapter  XII.--San  Lnis  Park. 

Chapter  XIII.— Southwestern  Colorado. 

Chapter  XIV.— Artesian  Wells— Reservoir#. 

Chapter  XV. — Apiculture. 

Chapter  XVI  —  Fruit  Growing. 

Chapter  XVII.— Questions  and  Answers. 

Chapter  XVni. — Colorado  Agricultural  College. 
Chapter  XIX.— Farming  Journals. 

Chapter  XX.— Cattle  and  Sheep. 

Chapter  XXI.— The  Railway  System  of  the  State. 
Chapter  XXIX— Garden  Culture  by  Irrigation. 

Cloth,  12mo.  Price,  post-paid,  .?  1 . 5  0>. 

OK  l^fiE  JUI>D  CO., 

?'51  Broadway,  New  Yorli, 
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SOMETHING  I 

FOR  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  to  the  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

A  Great  Work  of  Art,  making  a  most  Be&ntiful  Ornament 
for  the  Home  of  every  Dweller  in  Fity,  Town,  or  Country. 


“IN  THE  MEADOW.”  ' 

A  perfect  Plate  Copy  of  the  Great  Painting  by  Julien  Duprtf, 

worth  $5,000. 

ZW*  OPINION  OF  AN  EMINENT  ARTIST. 

I  was  delighted  this  morning,  in  passing  the  window  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  to  see  offered  as  a  Premium  a  reproduction  of  a  very  beautiful  Picture, 
“  IN  THE  MEADOW,”  by  Dupre.  This  Picture  is  an  Educator,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  American  Agriculturist  the  first  to  take  hold  of  it. 

October  27,  1882.  F.  S.  CHURCH. 

Julien  Dupre,  one  of  the  most  famous  artists  of  the  French  School,  was  born 
in  Paris,  where  for  many  years  his  magnificent  works  of  art,  in  the  Salons  of  that 
city,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  people  of  all  nations ;  he  is  a  pupil  of  the  ar¬ 
tists  Pils,  Langee  and  H.  Lehmann. 

In  1880  he  received  a  medal  from  the  French  Salon,  for  one  of  his  great  works. 
Again  in  1881  he  received  another  medal,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  for  his  rare 
ability.  This  last  and  greatest  of  his  productions,  “IN  THE  MEADOW,” 
(Dans  la  Prairie,)  reached  this  country  about  the  first  of  October,  and  is  pronounced 
by  our  American  Artists  one  of  the  grandest,  if  not  the  grandest  of  the  remarkable 
pictures  produced  this  year.  It  has  been  on  exhibition  in  the  gallery  of 
paintings  adjoining  the  office  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  where  it  was  daily  visited 
by  large  numbers  of  people.  Our  plate  copy  is  large,  but  not  too  large  to  be  framed. 
It  is  171  inches  long  and  12  inches  wile.  Even  though  it  be  not  framed,  it  makes 
a  beautiful  ornament  for  any  room. 

This  picture  is  now  being  reproduced  by  our  artists,  especially  for  the  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist.  There  is  no  other  reproduction  in  the  United  States. 
As  above  stated,  the  original  painting  is  offered  at  $5,000. 

“IN  THE  MEADOW”  represents  a  farm  scene  of  great  beauty. 
In  the  distance  are  seen  the  farmer’s  dwelling  and  outbuildings  nestling  quietly  in  a 
dense  mass  of  rich  foliage;  near  by  are  a  group  of  cattle,  standing  or  lying  down  in  the 
shade.  In  the  direct  foreground  is  presented  perhaps  the  finest  engraving  of  a  cow 
ever  executed. 

The  marvelous  outlining  of  the  animal  is  alike  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  our 
American  artists  who  call  to  examine  the  picture.  She  has  broken  away  from  a 
stake  (Pfahl),  to  which  she  was  tied,  and  is  moving  off  to  join  the  other  cattle.  The 
peasant  woman,  to  whom  the  cow  belongs,  has  caught  up  the  broken  strands  of  the 
rope,  and  is  endeavoring  to  bring  back  the  wayward  animal.  The  outlines  of  the 
woman’s  face,  the  whole  expression  of  her  countenance,  and  her  attitude  are  those 
of  strength  and  determination,  fully  equal  to  that  displayed  by  the  unruly  animal  in 
her  efforts  to  release  herself  from  the  vigorous  grasp.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  farm 
picture  is  one  of  surpassing  loveliness  and  beauty. 

This  picture  is  given  to  every  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  1883,  new  or  old,  whether  coming  singly  at  $1.50  each,  or  in  clubs.  Subscribers  in 
Premium  Clubs  will  also  he  entitled  to  it.  The  Picture  will  be  delivered  at  this  Of¬ 
fice  free,  or  if  sent  by  mail,  10c.  must  be  sent  to  pay  cost  of  postage,  packing,  etc. 
It  will  be  reproduced  on  heavy  plate  paper,  and  securely  packed  in  a  suitable  tube 
for  mailing.  REMEMBER,  this  powerful  picture  will  be  delivered 
TREE,  to  every  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist  (English  or  German 
Edition).  It  will  be 'sent  to  a  subscriber  at  ary  Post  Office  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  on  receipt  of  10c.  for  packing,  postage,  etc. 

Address  American  Agriculturist,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Books  for  Winter  Reading 

SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  THE  PRICE. 


Do  you  raise  Poultry? 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book. 

A  Work  on  the  Breeds,  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  General 
Management  of  Poultry,  with  Full  Instructions  for 
Caponizing.  100  Engravings.  Cloth,  Octavo.  1.50 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm. 

The  management  of  Poultry  in  large  numbers,  being  a 
series  of  articles  written  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Illustrated.  By  H.  H.  Stoddard.  12mo.  Paper  cover, 
.50;  Cloth.  -16 

Have  your  Own  Fish.  Pond. 

Norris’  Eish  Culture . $1.75 

Embracing  all  the  details  of  Artificial  Breeding  and 
Rearing  of  Trout,  Salmon,  Shad,  and  other  Fishes, 
by  Thaddeus  Norris.  Finely  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
12mo. 

Roosevelt  and  Green’s  Eish.  Hatching 


and  Fish  Catching . $1.50 

The  authors’  names  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  char¬ 
acter,  scope,  and  value  of  this  new  work.  By  R.  B. 
Roosevelt  and  Seth  Green.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Menhaden . $2.00 


By  Prof.  Q.  Brown  Goode,  with  an  account  of  the 
Agricultural  uses  of  the  Fish,  by  Prof.  W.  O.  At- 
watrr.  30  Plates.  Cloth,  8vo. 

Do  you  keep  Birds,  Rabbits, 
etc.? 

American  Bird  Fancier . 50 

Or  How  to  Breed,  Rear,  and  Care  for  Song  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Birds.  This  valuable  and  important  little  work  for 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  keeping  of  Song-Birds, 
has  been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  is  now  a  complete 
manual  upon  the  subject.  All  who  own  valuable  birds, 
or  wish  to  do  so,  will  find  the  new  Fancier  indispensa¬ 
ble.  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition.  By  D.  J. 
Browne,  and  Dr.  Fuller  Walker.  Illustrated. 
Paper  Cover. 

Bird  Keeping. . $1.50 

A  practical  guide  for  the  management  of  Singing  and 
Cage  Birds.  Fully  Illustrated.  Several  Colored 
Plates.  By  C.  E.  Dyson.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Ganary  Birds . Paper,  .50,  Cloth,  .75 

A  Manual  of  Useful  and  Practical  Information  for 
Bird-Keepers.  18mo. 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 30 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding,  and  General  Management 
of  Rabbits ;  their  Diseases  and  Remedies ;  Full  Di¬ 
rections  for  the  Construction  of  Hutches,  Rabbitries, 
etc.  Recipes  for  Cooking  and  Dressing  for  the  Table. 
Illustrated.  By  C.  M.  Bement.  Paper  cover,  12mo. 

Take  a  little  Hecreation,  and 
Give  your  Boys  some. 

Stonehenge’s  Rural  Sports. 

Re-written,  greatly  enlarged,  and  brought  down  to 
18S2.  By  Stonehenge  and  Others.  Profusely  Illus¬ 
trated.  One  large  octavo  volume,  with  966  pages,  half 
morocco.  7.50 

Do  you  want  to  Learn  to 
Shoot  on  the  Wing1? 

Shooting  on  the  Wing. 

Plain  Directions  for  Acquiring  the  Art,  with  Useful 
Hints  concerning  all  that  pertains  to  Guns,  Shooting, 
and  particularly  in  regaitl  to  Loading  to  Kill.  Cloth, 
12mo.  .75 

American  Came  Bird  Shooting. 

By  John  Mortimer  Murphy,  author  of  ‘-Shooting 
Adventures  in  the  Far  West,”  etc.,  etc.  Profusely  U- 
lustrated,  and  describing  the  haunts  and  habits  of 
Game  Birds  generally.  12mo.,  tinted  paper.  2.00 


Do  you  Hunt  and  Trap  ? 

The  Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America, 
and  other  Countries.— 1 882-3  Edi¬ 
tion. 

(New,  Enlarged,  and  Revised  Edition.)  Their  Breed¬ 
ing,  Training,  and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Comprising  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  two  Standard 
Works  on  the  Dog,  by  •*  Stonehenge,”  thereby  fur- 
•  nishing  what  once  cost  $11.25  for  $2.00.  Over  One 
Hundred  Beautiful  Engravings.  Chapters  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Writers.  Most  Complete  Dog  Book  ever  Publish¬ 
ed.  Gives  Complete  Official  Lists  of  Premiums 
Awarded  at  Bench  Shows,  down  to  18S2.  Cloth, 
12mo.  2.00 

How  to  Hunt  and  Trap. 

By  Jos.  H.  Batty,  Hunter  and  Taxidermist  for  the 
U.  S.  Surveys.  A  Companion  Book  to  “  Practical  Taxi¬ 
dermy  and  Home  Decoration,”  and  by  the  same  author. 
It  contains  eighty  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
field  sketches  by  the  author.  A  book  of  rough  experi¬ 
ence,  treating  on  hunting,  camping,  horses,  mules, 
dogs,  guns,  boats,  canoes,  traps,  and  trapping;  tells 
how  to  hunt  all  game,  from  the  English  Snipe  to  the 
Buffalo.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting. 

Fully  Describing  all  Wild  Fowl :  their  Haunts,  Hab¬ 
its,  and  Best  Modes  of  Decoying  and  Shooting  Them : 
Gives  a  True  History  of  Choke  Bores ;  Tells  How  to 
Train  Retrievers;  and  How  to  Test  the  Shooting 
Powers  of  Shot  Guns.  By  Joseph  W.  Long.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  12mo.  2.00 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home 
Decoration. 

By  Jos.  H.  Batty,  Taxidermist  for  the  Government 
Surveys  and  many  Colleges  and  Museums  in  the  United 
States.  125  Illustrations.  An  entirely  new  and  com¬ 
plete,  as  well  as  authentic  work  on  Taxidermy — giving 
.in  detail  full  directions  for  collecting  and  mounting 
Animals.  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish,  Insects,  and  General 
Objects  of  Natural  History.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 

Valuable  Miscellaneous  Farm 
Information. 

Eassie’s  Wood  and  Its  Uses . $1.50 

A  Hand  book  for  the  use  of  Contractors,  Builders, 
Architects,  Engineers,  Timber  Merchants,  etc.  By  P. 
B.  Eassie.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Farming  for  Profit . $3.75 

A  Hand-book  for  the  American  Farmer.  A  practical 
work.  Edited  by  John  E.  Read.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
8vo.,  large. 

Henderson’s  Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of 
Great  Britain  and  America- ..  $1.50 

Their  Generic  and  Specific  Character,  Comparative 
Nutritive  Value,  Soils  best  adapted  for  their  Cultiva¬ 
tion,  etc.  By  John  Henderson.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Bennett’s  Farm  Law.  Cloth,  .75,  Sheep 

$1.00 

A  Treatise  on  the  Legal  Rights  and  Liabilities  of 
Farmers.  By  Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  LL.D.  One 
volume,  12mo. 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms.  Paper,  .50 
Cloth . . . . . 75 

A  Treatise  on  Raising  Broom-Corn  and  Making 
Brooms  on  a  Small  or  Large  Scale.  Illustrated. 
12mo. 

Tucker’s  Sugar  Analysis . $3.50 

A  Complete  Manual  on  this  subject,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  on  the  Chemistry  of  Cane  Sugar.  By  J.  H. 
Tucker,  Ph.  D.  Cloth,  8vo. 

Allen’s  New  American  Farm  Book$2.50 

The  very  best  work  on  the  subject  ;  comprising  all 
that  can  be  condensed  into  an  available  volume.  Orig¬ 
inally  by  Richard  L.  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly  en¬ 
larged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Cloth,  12mo. 


American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants-$1.75 

An  Important  Work  for  every  Cultivator— Farmer, 
Gardener,  etc.;  being  an  Enumeration  and  Description 
(with  accurate  Illustrations),  of  the  Weeds  and  Plants- 
found  in  American  Fields  and  Gardens,  which  meet 
the  observation,  or  require  the  attention  of  Cultivators;, 
with  practical  suggestions  for  their  Eradication  whert 
needed.  By  Wm.  Darling,  M.  D.,  and  Prop.  Geo. 
Thurber.  Thoroughly  Illustrated  with  277  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Bobinson’s  Facts  for  Farmers . $5.00 

Also  for  the  Family  Circle.  By  Solon  Robinson.  A 
variety  of  rich  materials  for  all  land-owners,  about  do¬ 
mestic  animals  and  domestic  econordy:  farm  buildings, 
gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  and  all  farm  crops, 
tools,  fences,  fertilization,  draining,  and  irrigation  * 
with  an  appendix  on  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals  ; 
a  choice  selection  of  reliable  and  indispensable  law 
forms;  and  tables  calculating  interest  at  any  rate  per 
cent  required.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  steel  en¬ 
gravings.  Cloth,  8vo.  1,100  pages. 

Thomas’  Bural  Affairs,  (per volume).. $1.50 

Complete  in  Nine  Volumes.  Being  a  reprint  on  larger, 
finer,  and  heavier  paper,  of  the  very  valuable  articles 
in  every  department  of  Rural  Economy,  which  have 
heretofore  appeared  in  annnal  numbers,  from  1855  to 
1881,  inclusive,  under  the  title  of  the  “Annual  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Rural  Affairs.”  These  volumes  contain  about 
340  pages  each  of  reading  matter,  and  are  illustrated 
with  more  than  Three  Thousand  Engravings,  a  large 
part  of  them  from  drawings  and  designs  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm . $1.00 

Treating  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  conciseness,, 
and  in  the  most  popular  manner  possible,  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,  and  providing  a 
welcome  manual  for  those,  who,  while  not  having 
time  to  systematically  study  Chemistry,  will  gladly 
have  such  an  idea  as  this  gives  them  of  its  relation  to 
operations  on  the  farm.  By  R.  Warington,  F.  C.  S. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

Learn  to  Cook  Well. 

Corson’s  Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners  for 
Families  of  Six. 

A  useful  book,  especially  for  farmers’  families.  New 
edition.  Paper  cover,  16mo.  .25 

Corson’s  Cooking  School  Text  Book, 

And  Housekeeper’s  Guide  to  Cookery  and  Kitchen 
Management.  A  practical  work,  containing  full  in¬ 
formation.  By  Miss  Juliet  Corson,  Sup’t  N.  Y. 
Cooking  School.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.25. 

OUR  CATALOGUES. 

New  Revised  Edition  of  the  Sports¬ 
man’s  Companion. 

Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  new  en¬ 
gravings.  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books,  and. 
over  eighty  illustrations.  Price  Ten  Cents. 

Rural  Catalogue. 

New  Edition.  80  Pages,  describing  over  200  of  our  differ¬ 
ent  publications  on  Out-door  Life.  125  Illustrations. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage. 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated,  32mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  for¬ 
warding  by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Publishers,  and 
asking  for  it. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

DAVID  IV.  .HDD,  Vice-President. 

SAM’L  BURNHAM,  Secretary. 

PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  WORKS  PERTAININ© 
TO  RURAL  LIFE. 

751  Broadway,  New  York, 

(Opposite  Astor  Piace.) 
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Waste  Places  Made  Profitable. 

In  many  places  the  planting  of  trees  for  timber 
and  fuel  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that 
the  farmer  accepts  it  as  a  necessity.  We  do  not 
refer  to  tree-planting  of  this  kind.  There  are  few 
farms,  large  or  small,  take  the  country  through, 
in  what  are  regarded  as  wooded  districts,  but 
have  some  lots  too  rocky  for  a  good  pasture, 
a  hill-side  too  steep  for  culture,  or  a  spot  that 
is  from  some  cause  utterly  unproductive.  Such 
places  were  once  covered  with  fine  trees,  and 
trees  are  what  they  are  now  waiting  for,  to  cover 
their  roughness  and  profit  their  owners.  A  dozen 
fine  Black  Walnut  trees  can  be  sold  any  day  for 
ready  money.  A  small  grove  of  White  Ash  would 
be  worth  much  more  than  the  land  upon  which  it 
stands.  White  Pine  or  the  Red  Pine,  often  im¬ 
properly  called  the  “Norway  Pine,”  may  possibly 
be  the  tree  best^suited  to  the  locality.  There  are 
valuable  kinds  in  abundance.  Unless  this  matter 
is  taken  up  now ,  and  the  selection  of  the  tree  or 
trees  for  the  locality  made,  while  there  is  yet  lei¬ 
sure,  the  matter  will  go  over  for  another  year.  The 
great  obstacle  to  the  planting  of  forest-trees  on  a 
small  scale,  has  been  the  supposed  difficulty  in  rais¬ 
ing  them  from  the  seed.  Tree  seeds  require  no  more 
care  than  white  beans.  But  some  care  they  must 
have.  There  is  no  need,  however, of  starting  with  the 
seeds;  there  are  nurserymen  who  make  a  business 
of  raising  seedling  forest-trees,  and  if  one  wants  a 
few  hundred  trees  only,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  buy 
one  or  two-year-old  seedlings.  If  they  are  planted 
with  the  care  a  gardener  gives  his  cabbages,  they 
will  grow,  and  increase  in  value  from  the  day  they 
are  set  out.  Recollect  that  the  value  of  timber  of 
the  best  kinds  will  in  the  future  be  not  less  than 
at  present.  In  the  twenty-five  years  that  must 
-pass  before  the  trees  reach  a  useful  size,  their 
value  will  enormously  increase. 


Speculation  in  Grain  and  Provisions. 

According  to  circulars  sent  out  by  houses  in 
Chicago,  an  easy  way  of  making  money  is  offered. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  many  readers  send  us  these 
documents,  and  ask  our  advice  about  them.  It  is 
here  plainly  shown  in  black  and  white,  that  a  sum, 
say  $10,  invested  with  the  firm  has  returned  over 
$80  in  17  months.  The  inference  is  that  others 
may  do  the  same,  and  our  friends  are  invited  to  in¬ 
vest  in  any  amount  from  $10  up  to  $1,000.  We  re¬ 
gard  all  speculations  of  this  kind  as  outside  of 
proper  business  operations  ;  indeed  they  differ  lit¬ 
tle,  if  any,  from  gambling.  The  successes  are  pub¬ 
lished,  but  how  was  it  with  the  great  majority  who 
invested,  and  that  was  the  last  they  ever  saw  of 
their  money?  A  farmer’s  “investment”  in  com 
should  be,  to  put  it  into  the  ground  at  the  proper 
season  ;  the  returns  may  not  be  so  large,  but  they 
are  very  safe. 


A  Neglected  Fruit. 

BT  W.  W.  MEECH. 


The  Quince,  Cydonia,  has  been  disseminated 
from  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia  to  all 
other  places  where  it  is  cultivated.  The  Greeks 
esteemed  it  very  highly,  calling  it  Kudonion  Melon , 
the  Cydonian  apple,  and  used  it  as  a  preserve. 
The  Romans  greatly  appreciated  its  excellence, 
giving  to  it  the  botanical  name,  Cydonia ,  from 
Cydon,  a  city  on  the  island  of  Crete,  where  special 
attention  was  first  attracted  to  its  merits,  for  both 
food  and  medicine.  The  French,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  Angers  variety,  so  much  used  for 
dwarfing  the  pear,  and  some  other  varieties  of  less 
value,  call  it  Coing,  or  Coignasier.  The  Germans, 
to  whose  soil  it  is  indigenous,  give  it  the  name  of 
Quilte ,  or  Quitteribaum ;  while  the  Dutch  call  it 
Kivepeer ;  the  Spanish,  Membrillo,  and  the  Italians, 
Cotogno ,  or  Cotogna.  According  to  Goropiecus, 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides  were  quinces, 
and  not  oranges,  as  some  commentators  pretend. 
The  early  colonists  of  America  brought  with  them, 
;5rom  Europe,  the  quince,  with  other  fruits,  and 


while  the  cultivation  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  peach 
has  been  carried  almost  to  perfection  in  beauty 
and  excellence,  the  quince,  with  great  possibilities, 
both  for  home  use  and  the  market,  has  been  quite 
neglected.  For  half  a  century  about  all  that  has 
been  done  to  improve  our  varieties  of  the  quince,  is 
the  testing  of  a  few  foreign  sorts,  and  a  few  seed¬ 
lings  raised  by  casual  cultivators.  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley’s  advice  to  farmers  to  “give  half  a  dozen  quinces 
moist,  rich  locations  by  the  6ide  of  your  fences,” 
was  a  fair  description  of  the  old-time  method  of 
setting  a  few  trees  in  the  fence  corners,  or  where 
they  would  be  most  out  of  the  way,  and  then  leave 
them  to  take  their  chances.  If  enough  fruit  was 
grown  on  them  to  make  a  few  jars  of  preserves,  and 
a  few  glasses  of  jelly,  the  wants  in  that  direction 
were  supplied.  Of  course,  few  quinces  were  car¬ 
ried  to  the  market,  and  those  were  often  of  inferior 
quality. 

Observing  the  scarcity  of  quinces  in  the  markets 
of  our  large  cities,  and  the  consequent  high  prices, 
in  comparison  with  other  fruits,  I  was  led  to  the 
study  of  this  neglected  fruit,  and  began  experi¬ 
menting  to  see  how  it  might  be  improved,  and  the 
demand  for  quinces  be  met.  The  results  so  far 
attained  have  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations.  My  aim  has  not  been  to  produce  new  or 
better  varieties,  but  to  learn  so  to  cultivate  those 
already  well  known,  as  to  secure  the  best  results. 


Wonderful  Fruits  Offered. 


A  friend  in  Ohio  writes  us  that  parties  claiming  to 
represent  a  “Fruit-growers’  Association  ”  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  are  selling  fruit  trees  in  his  neighborhood,  for 
which  great  claims  are  made.  The  apple  trees  are 
said  to  be  grafted  on  the  Russian  stock,  which  in¬ 
sures  a  hardy,  long-lived  tree,  and  enormous  prices 
are  asked.  There  are  Russian  apples  which  are 
very  hardy,  but  that  grafting  ordinary  apples  on 
Russian  stocks  will  make  them  any  hardier,  is  very 
doubtful.  Our  friends  may  be  sure  of  one  thing  : 
No  really  valuable  new  fruit  is  first  introduced  by 
tree  peddlers,  and  unless  it  has  been  tested,  and 
properly  reported  upon,  it  should  be  let  alone. 
Sometimes  these  adventurers  make  claims  so  absurd 
that  no  one  should  be  deceived.  It  is  not  long  ago 
that  one  had  peach  trees,  warranted  to  be  free  from 
borers,  because  they  were  “  budded  upon  French 
willow.”  The  same  caution  is  to  be  observed  with 
new,  or  wonderful  seeds.  If  a  new  kind  of  wheat, 
or  oats,  is  warranted  to  yield  20  or  more  bushels  to 
the  acre  than  any  other,  that  is  a  good  kind  not  to 
to  buy. 


New  Books. 

A  Work  on  American  Cattle.— There  are 
certain  works  in  various  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  which,  when  they  appear,  are  at  once 
accepted  as  standards.  That  is,  they  bring  up  all 
that  need  to  be  said  to  the  time  they  are  written. 
Such  works,  complete  in  their  departments,  up  to 
a  certain  date,  as  years  go  on,  only  need  to  have 
the  improvements  or  additions  of  those  years  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  original,  to  keep  them  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  make  them  more  useful  than  an 
entirely  new  work  would  be.  Each  author  can 
only  add  such  matters  as  are  within  his  own  expe¬ 
rience,  and  he  is  obliged  to  accept  from  others 
what  has  gone  before. 

We  often  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  works 
upon  agriculture  and  rural  matters  generally.  An 
author  makes  his  work  complete  up  to  its  date. 
During  a  decade,  new  subjects  and  new  methods 
are  introduced.  Ambitious  authors  may  think  it 
necessary  to  make  a  work  especially  to  include 
these.  They  can  not  ignore  the  past,  and  the  60- 
called  new  work  is  only  new  in  a  very  small  part. 
Much  better  is  it  for  the  author  of  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  work  to  incorporate  from  time  to  time  such 
new  matters  as  may  be  needed,  than  to  multiply 
works  which,  up  to  a  certain  date,  if  truthful,  must 
be  essentially  alike.  These  thoughts  occurred  to  us 
in  looking  over  “  American  Cattle,  their  History, 
Breeding,  and  Management,”  by  Lewis  F.  Allen. 


The  first  edition,  a  modest  volume,  as  compared 
with  the  present  revised  edition,  when  it  appeared 
several  years  ago  at  once  took  its  place  as  the  work 
on  American  Cattle,  or  to  be  more  accurate,  “  Cat¬ 
tle  in  America.”  In  the  catch  phrase  of  the  day, 
“it  filled  the  bill,”  and  there  was  nothing  more 
required  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  new  breeds 
were  introduced,  or  old  breeds  better  understood. 
Hence  the  author  had  only  to  build  on  to  his  origi¬ 
nal  structure,  adding  the  “modern  improvements,” 
or  as  the  title  states  it:  “Revised  and  brought 
Down  to  the  Present  Time  by  the  Author, — a 
Thoroughly  Exhaustive  Treatise.”  The  present 
edition  has  an  entirely  new  introduction,  written 
in  view  of  the  results  of  the  recent  Census,  and 
contains  interesting  statistics.  It  is  rather  appalling 
to  these  not  used  to  large  figures,  to  read  that  the 
cattle  of  all  kinds  in  this  country,  are  valued  at 
over  $730,000,000,  and  that  the  annual  product  of 
cheese  in  1881-2  was  worth  $40,000,000,  while 
that  of  butter  was,  at  a  low  estimate,  $240,000,000. 
In  view  of  these  figures,  it  is  no  wonder  that  works 
on  cattle  are  needed,  and  we  are  glad  that  the 
venerable  author  is  still  able  to  bring  up  his  stan¬ 
dard  work  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  day. 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York.  Price  $2.50. 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.— By  Jo¬ 
seph  Harris.  The  farmers  in  England,  when  they 
complained  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  American 
competition  in  grains,  were  told  by  their  best 
friends  to  stop  growing  wheat,  and  raise  crops 
which  cannot  be  transported.  It  is  a  common  com¬ 
plaint  in  our  older  States,  that  it  does  not  pay,  in 
the  face  of  Western  competition,  to  grow  corn  and 
wheat.  The  true  remedy  then  is,  to  raise  other 
crops,  which  the  Western  States  can  not  supply. 
Mr.  Harris  and  other  thoughtful  farmers,  have  long 
felt  that  our  high  priced  lands  must  be  devoted  to 
high  priced  crops.  The  old  methods,  which  were 
well  enough  when  the  country  was  new,  will  no 
longer  answer.  We  must  adopt  “high  farming” 
in  order  to  make  farming  pay,  and  that  this  much 
talked  of  high  farming,  means  making  the  land  pro¬ 
duce  all  that  it  can.  In  other  words,  we  must  raise 
what  have  been  regarded  as  garden  crops  in  our 
fields,  and  in  introducing  these  crops,  we  must  also 
adopt  garden  culture.  To  advocate  his  views,  and 
point  out  how  field-gardening  is  to  be  done,  Mr. 
Harris  has  written  this  book,  with  the  feeling  that 
young  people  will  soonest  see  the  need  of  a  change 
and  will  most  readily  adapt  themselves  to  it.  He 
addresses  himself  to  the  young,  though  he  does 
not  altogether  cut  off  the  old  from  his  teachings. 
The  object  of  the  work  is  to  show  how  garden 
crops  may  be  grown  in  field  culture,  and  his  teach¬ 
ings  are  mainly  from  his  own  experience,  presented 
in  that  familiar  style  so  w'ell  known  to  those  who 
have  read  his  other  writings.  We  are  sure  that 
the  work  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large  class  who  are 
concerned  over  the  problem  “how  to  make  the 
farm  pay.”  If  his  work  is  properly  studied  and  it? 
teachings  followed,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
service,  especially  to  the  coming  generation  of 
young  farmers,  and  may  have  much  to  do  in 
“keeping  boys  on  the  farm.”  A  small  share  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  the  easily  grown  flowers, 
which  will  add  to  its  value  in  the  estimation  of  the 
mothers  and  sisters  as  well  as  of  the  boys.  Orange 
Judd  Company,  New  York.  Price  $1.25. 

Cattle  Problems  Explained.—  Bj-  J.  W. 

Clarke.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Gue¬ 
non's  work  on  Milch  Cows,  are  aware  that  he 
deals  merely  in  assertions.  He  says  in  effect: 
“  Cows  with  such  and  such  markings  will  yield  a 
certain  quantity  of  milk,  the  flow  of  which  will 
continue  for  so  many  months.”  Guenon  nowhere 
undertakes  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  marks,  or  to 
do  Anything  beyond  pointing  out  a  remarkable  coin¬ 
cidence  between  them  and  the  yield.  Mr.  Clarke, 
while  he  accepts,  in  a  general  way,  Guenon’s  obser¬ 
vations,  attempts  to  show  that  the  escutcheon,  or 
“yield  mark,”  as  he  terms  it,  is  due  to  natural  causes 
and  is  determined  by  the  weight  of  the  milk  within 
the  udder.  Many  other  topics  are  discussed  in  a 
manner  that  shows  the  author  to  be  a  close  ob¬ 
server.  Price  $1.50. 
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The  Pension  Business. 

Second  Letter  from  W.  T.  Fletcher. 

Lansdowne  Farm,  ) 
Lawrence,  Ind.,  Nov.  20,  1882.  j 
Ed.  American  Agriculturist.— 

In  the  November  number,  you  published  various 
'letters  including  mine,  in  regard  to  the  Fitzgeralds. 
While  the  facts  as  related  were  true,  yet  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  initals  of  The  Fitzgerald  were  wrong. 
Tn  that  way  &  great  injustice  was  done  P.  H.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  of  Indianapolis,  who,  instead  of  being  the 
■^unprincipled  rascal  represented,  has  the  respect 
-of  all  with  whom  he  has  had  dealings,  as  an  honest 
and  reputable  man.  Hon.  Chas.  L.  Halstein,  U.  S. 
Attorney  for  this  district,  tells  me  that  Mr.  F.’s 
crecord  is  unusually  good,  and  that  he  has  been 
•assisted  by  him  in  several  cases.  So  much  of  an 
“amende  honorable  ”  to  P.  H.  F. 

Very  truly, 

W.  T.  FLETCHER. 


A  Mass.  Meeting  of  Farmers.— We  are 
pleased  to  note  a  profitable  Convention  of  Bay 
State  farmers  at  Northampton,  December  5th  to 
7th,  it  being  the  Country  Meeting  of  the  State 
•Board  of  Agriculture.  Several  live  questions  were 
considered,  not  among  the  least  important  of  which 
were:  Forest  Trees,  Poultry  for  Market,  Barbed- 
wire  Fences,  Farm  Implements,  etc. 


The  only  mcchine  that  received  an  award  on  both 
Horse-power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition;  was  awarded  the  two  last  Gold 
given  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers ,  and  is  the 
Only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  In 
the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
“Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,”  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Standard 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  Iree.  Address 
1UINARD  HARDER,  Coblesh 511, Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  SEED 


Louse 


Is  the  basis  of  Nice  V ejjjf- 
etables, Beautiful 
Flowers,  and  Big 
'arm  crops.  Our 
eed  is  tested  for  vi¬ 
tality  and  purity, 
‘  and  only  the 
_EST  offered. 
^  We  are  the  larg- 
H }esl  farmers,  seed 
growers  &  deal¬ 
ers  anywhere. 
Spring  Catalogue 
Flower,Vegeta- 
,Farm,andTree 
Seed,  free.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Flowering 
Bulbs  and  Plants  tor 
ey's  Farmers' Almanac  $  5UU 


prize  essays  on  special  crops, North’n  or  South’n  edition, 

10  ets.  Grain  andFarm  Seeds  Manual— history,  descrip¬ 
tions,  culture  of  best  Grains, Grasses, Potatoes,  10  cts. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &.  CO..  Seedsmen, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  Chicago,  HI. 

6  Shirts  for  $6.00. 

Made  of  Wamsutta  Muslin  (the 
i  best),  with  fronts  reinforced, 
1  bosoms  of  fine  Irish  linen,  3-ply, 
all  seams  double  stitched.  No 
better  Shirt  can  be  made.  A  sam¬ 
ple  and  rules  for  measurement 
sent  by  mail  for  $1.15.  State  size 
of  collar  worn.  Circular  and 
samples  of  material  sent  free. 
Two  fine  Cambric  Collars  and  a 
pair  of  Cuffs,  nicely  laundered, 
sent  for  20c.,  worth  50c.,  or  6  sets  for  $1.00.  assorted  patterns. 

C.  R.  QUINBY,  Custom  Dept., 

I’leasantville  Station,  N.  Y'. 


Printed  on  50  Extra  Large  Chronics  in 
•  nine  colors,  ixi  board.  French  and  Swiss  florals, 

_  remembrance*  Good  Luck,  German,  Flo¬ 
ral,  Motto,  and  Verse  Cards,  Nameinfancyscripttype.lOe. 

14  packs  *1.  CyT  Our  Beautiful  bound  Book  of  100  styles  for 
1883,  35c.  Reduced  Price  List  with  each  order.  Illustrated 
premium  List,  6c.  Address,  S.  31,  FOOTE,  Northlord,  Conn. 

i  p?  I  k  Perfect  Beauties,  new  style  Imported  Chromo  Cards, 
j  fj  \  r  Swiss  and  French  florals,  roses,  birds,  mottoes,  land¬ 
scapes,  name  on,  10c.  vEtna  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

Scrap  Pictures.  1 0e.  106  Transfer  Pictures.  1  Oe. 
12  Perforated  Mottoes,  10c.  2  Birthday  Cards, 
10c.  J.  W.  FRIZZELL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ELEGANT  NEVv  STYLE  CARDS,  Gilt 

^1  B  Fringe,  Chromo,  Fan,  Ivy  Wreath,  Gilt  Vase  of 
fi  \f  Roses,  &c.  tin  2  alike,  name  on  10c.  Agent’s  book 

•of  samples  25c.  GORDON  PR’T’G  GO.,  Northford,  Ct. 


n  oo 

JL  1fl( 


Cent  Each*  it 

$  |  mQQ»  With  200  pictures,  $  I  . 


THE  STEROGRAPH 

The  above  is  an  entirely  new  invention,  just  out,  which  has  already  become  immensely 

popular  and  is  bound  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tensive  sale.  It  is  aSterograph,  and 
as  such,  is  not  to  be  classed  with 
the  cheap  microscopes  which  are 
•  sold  from  one  to  five  dollars  each. 
No  instrumenthas  ever  been  offered 
at$l. 00 equal  to  it;byitsuseyou  can 
see  the  livingparasites  on  the  body 
of  a  orbhoscaleson  a  butterfly’s 
wing,  and  thousands  of  other 
wonderful  things.  But  this  is  not 
all.  There  are  furnished  with  each 
instrument  300  Beautiful  Pic¬ 
tures*  Photographed  ©n  glass  and 
when  magnified  by  the  Sterograph, 
they  appear  as  distinct  to  the  eye  as 
the  original  paintings  from  which 
they  were  taken.  Thereare  pictures 
of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  copies  of  tho  best  paintings 
in  the  country.  Also  a  large  collect¬ 
ion  of  miscellaneous  views  compris¬ 
ing  pictures  of  Childhood,  Love 
Scenes.  Comic  and  Pathetic  Pic¬ 
tures,  in  fact,  for  variety,  enough  to 
suit  all  tastes.  The  original  of  these 
pictures  Cost  Thousands. of 
Dollars*  hut  by  this  invention 

fou  have  them  all  at  less  than  One 
the  Sterograph  with  100  pictures 
Send  post  office  order  or  registered  letter  to 

CO.,  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ORLD 


,40.  With  800  pictures,  S  I  »©5 

PANU^ACTMRING  “ 


MAHER  &  GHOSH, 

4  MONROE  ST., 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


New  Knife.— 3  Blade,  Stag  or  Ebony  handle,  long  blade, 
as  carefully  made  as  a  razor,  post-paid,  $1.00.  All  our 
goons  hand-forged  from  razor-steel, 
and  replaced  free,  if  soft  or  flawy. 
Our  Farmers’  Extra  Strong  2-blade, 
75  cents ;  medium  2-blade, 50c.;  1-blade, 
25c.;  Extra  Strong,  1  blade.  50c. 

Hunting  Knife,— 
$1.  Ladies’  line  2- 
blade,  50c.  Gents’ 
3-blade,  $1.00. 

PRUNING 
SHEARS,  $1.00. 
KNIFE, best, $1.00. 

40-PAGE  LIST 
SENT  FREE. 

Also  "HOW  TO 
USE  A  RAZOR.” 


SELECT  NURSERY.— Fine  stock  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Grape  Vines.  Roses.  Greenhouse  Plants, 
etc.  Catalogue  free.  F.  WALKER  Ac  CO., 

New  Albany,  Indiana. 


FLOWER  SEEDS  Given  Awav  !  A  mixed  pack¬ 
age  (350kinds),with  sample  Park’s  Floral  Magazine. 
a  beautiful  illustrated  monthly,  all  for  stamp.  This  is  a 
rare  offer.  Tell  all  your  friends,  and  ask  them  to  send  with 
you.  G.  W.  PARK,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


FOREST  and  EVERGREEN  TREES, 

Hardy  Gatalpa  Seeds, 

CATALPA,  PINE,  SPRUCE,  LARCH,  ASH,  &c„  &c. 
All  Nursery  Grown.  Tree  Seeds,  Forest  Trees,  by  mail. 

R.  DOUGLAS  &  SON,  Waukegan,  Ills. 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 

Of  the  very  best  strains  for  MARKET  GARDENERS, 
FARMERS,  FLORISTS,  and  FAMILY  GARDENS.  Seeds 
sent  by  mail  all  over  the  country,  and  guaranteed  to  reach 
purchasers.  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

HOVEY  &  COMPANY, 

Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

GARDEN,  FLOWER,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS, 

16  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOD  SORTS  OF  APPLE, 

Including  100  NEW  NORTHERN  AND  RUS¬ 
SIAN  Varieties,  trees  of  one  or  two  years,  just  right 
for  expressing  everywhere,  and  the  yearlings  for  mailing 
as  well. 

APPLE  ROOT-GRAFTS,  most  magnificent  and 
reliable  assortment.  Send  for  NEW  SPRING  LIST, 

F.  K.  PIKKMX. 

I’ll om ix  Nursery,  Delaran,  Wis. 


OK 


SEEDS. 


_NOW  all  men  and  women,  who  buy  seeds 
with  the  letters  O.  K.  handsomely  printed 
on  the  wrappers  thereof,  that  these  seeds  are  of  a  superior 
quality. 

.  this  fact  in  mind,  you  will  at 
once  conclude  that  you  want 
_  ■  1883,  in  which  the  description  and 

Illustrations  of  hundreds  of  vegetables  and  flowers 
prodjiced_byjtheee 

'  ‘  ziven.  The  Catalogue  em- 

_  Braces  everything  desired 

,  and  Farm.  The  whole  enclosed 

in  an  elegant  Lithograph  Cover,  emblematic  of 
Earth’s  Productions,  making  it  a  book 

I  acknownedged  to 
J  be  the  handsom- 

_  ■  sent  out  a l  a  Seed 

Catalogue,  and  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  excel- 
lent  quality  of  the  seeds  it  represents,  and  which  are  much 
Besides  the  Vegetable  and 
Flower  department,  there 

_ .  __  — _ i  choice  Farm  Seeds  and  Seed 

Potatoes,  and  contains  illustrations  and  description 
of  the  Wonderful  Martin  Amber  Wheat. 

send  for  it.  It 
will  be  sent 

_  __  _  who  are  desirous 

of  buying  the  best  seeds,  send  their  address  along. 

O.  K.  SEEDS  Haveyeno 

other.  Use  them  once  and  use  them  always,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  will  De  satisfactory.  Every  -package  bears  the 
mark  G.  K.  Address 

J.  A.  EVERITT,  Watsontown,  Pa* 


produced  Dy  meee 

QEEDS  ARE 

for  the  Garden ,  Field,  anc 
In  an  elegant  Lithogra 
Earth's  Productions,  making  it  a  book 

TU  VERY  WHERE  I 

I  J  est  and  most  valuable  work  ever  si 
Catalogue,  and  perfectly  in 
lent  quality  of  the  seeds  it  represej 

TPSTEEMED.  j 

I  J  is  another  devoted  to  clinic 
Potatoes,  and  contains  illuf 
of  the  Wonderful  Martin  Amber  V 

fSON’T  FAIL  TO 

I  /  free,  and  if  you  have  friends  wl 


SPLENDID  HOLIDAY  ATTRACTIONS. 

THE  ARTISTIC,  the  USEFUL,  and  the  BEAUTIFUL 
combined  in  DEMOREST’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 
See  the  most  splendid  Holiday  numbers  of  this  model 
Magazine  for  December  and  January,  and  sold  everywhere. 
Price,  20c;  yearly,  $2.  Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe.  Ad¬ 
dress  M  .  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  17  East  14th  Street. 


FARMERS  anti  FARMERS’  SONS 
ft  A ,  Tfr  M4FT7  *50  to  $150 

i*  mi:  month 

During  the  Fall  and  Winter.  For  particulars. 

Address,  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,?*. 


SCRIBNER’S 

LUMBER 


and 

LOG  BOOK. 


NEARLY  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all  kinds  of 
Lumber,  Logs,  Planks,  Scantling ;  cubical  contents  of 
square  and  round  Timber  ;  hints  to  lumber  dealers  ;  wood 
measure  ;  speed  of  circular  saws ;  care  of  saws  ;  cord- 
wood  tables  ;  felling  trees;  growth  of  trees  ;  land  measure; 
wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  heading  bolts,  etc. 
Standard  book  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Be  sure  and  get  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Ask 
your  bookseller  for  it.  Sent  postpaid,  for  35  cents. 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CIS1DIT  SILKY  PLOW. 

Its  success  is  without  parallel. 

The  only  plow  without  a  land  slide. 

Entire  weight  carried  on  wheels. 

No  side  draft.  Without  an  equal. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

South  Beud,  Ind* 


Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier,  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  has 
been  sold  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  has  won 
its  way  amid  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  is  without 
doubt  the  best  hay  and  grain 
unloader  made.  Everv  fann¬ 
er  should  send  foracircular 
now.  E.V.  R.  Gardner  &  Co.,  Westtown,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

200  MARYLAND  FARMS,  la  lr%%s  af^. 30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  salt  water  (with  all  its  luxur¬ 
ies)  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty,  Easton,  Md. 

mm  OE  ’PrfcoM  .isl^no  ready! 

C.  BOGGS,  Moorton,  DeL 
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THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  FRIEND. 


No.  1. 


Twenty-five  per 
cent  more  Sugar 
every  year,  and  a 
better  quality, 
1  r  n  in  POST’S 
ElJItEKA  SAP 
.  „  SPOUT  S  ilian from 

any  others,  is  the  verdict  of  over  20,000 
Maple  Sugar  Makers  that  use  them. 

VW  Their  perfect  working  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  Only 
a  trial  is  needed  to  convince  one  of  their 
superiority  over  all  otiiers.  if  every  Sugar  Maker,  not 
having  tested  them,  will  nut  tap  half  his  6ugar  hush  with 
the  Eureka,  the  coining  Sugar  Season,  a  full  supply 
the  following  season  will  De  the  result,  it  there  is  not  an 
agent  in  your  town,  get  a  good  responsible  Hardware,  or 
other  dealer,  to  order  a  supply  at  once,  and  not  delay  it  un¬ 
til  the  season  for  tapping  is  upon  you.  Better  have  them 
two  months  in  advance  than  a  day  too  late-  I  will  send 
you  Samples  of  iny  No.  1  and  No.  2  Spouts  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  three  3-eeut  Stamps,  descrip¬ 
tive  Circulars  sent  free.  Address  at  once 

C.  C.  POST,  Patentee,  Burlington,  Vt. 

A  WORD  OF  CAUTION. 

The  fact  that  the  great  No.  2. 

demand  for  my  Patent 
Eureka  Sap  Spouts  was 

driving  the  sale  of  all  ,  _  _ 

other  kinds  out  of  the  =-^~ 

mauket  and  out  of  use, 
has  influenced  some  lawless  persons  to  imitate,  by  unlaw¬ 
fully  using  my  patents.  1  therefore  warn  all  such  persons, 
and  the  public  generally,  against  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
use  of  a  Sap  Spout,  with  its  inner  end  provided  with  longi¬ 
tudinal  edges,  tins  or  flanges,  whereby  the  6pout  is  secured 
to  the  surface  of  the  tap  or  bore,  aud’between  the  same  are 
chambers  for  the  free  flow  of  sap  without  obstruction  from 
the  entire  length  of  tue  bore  ;  a  Sap  Spout  with  its  inner 
end  provided  with  a  chamber  of  smaller  dimensions  around 
its  neck  for  the  free  flow  of  sap  between  the  outer  packing 
and  inner  bearing  ;  a  wire  bucket  hanger,  detachable,  or 
one  permanently  attached  to,  or  a  hook  cast  integral 
with,  a  Sap  Spout ;  a  Sap  Spout  with  its  extreme  outer  end 
provided  with  a  drop-lip  or  nib  on  its  under  side  for  facili¬ 
tating  the  quick  discharge  of  sap  from  out  the  spout  into 
the  bucket— all  of  which  are  some  of  the  essential  points 
patented  or  owned  by  me,  and  their  infringement  by  man¬ 
ufacture,  sale  or  use  will  receive  the  full  penalties  of  the 
law.  Suits  for  damages  have  already  been  brought  against 
leading  infringers,  and  others  will  surely  follow  unless  vol¬ 
untarily  settled. 

Buy  the  Eiireltas  only,  and  escape  all  infringe¬ 
ments  upon  iny  patents,  and  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

OLD  RELIABLE  STOVER. 

We  Manufacture  the  Stover  Bumping 
Windmill,  as  well  as  Geared  Windmills  of 
all  sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shellers, 
Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders,  operated 
by  Bumping  Windmills.  Co'rn  aud  Cob 
Double-faced  Grinders  with  Sweep,  aud  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Agencies. 

FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO„ 
_ _ Bicep  pit,  III,,  U.  si.  A. _ 

i^onas-ch  and  Young  America 
CORN  AND  COB  MILLS. 

Only  Mills  made  with 

CIST  CAST-STEEL  GUILDERS. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  in 
use  for  all  purposes.  Will  grind 
faster,  rnn  easier,  and  wear  iong- 
"ier.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

§  Also  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cut* 

=  ters  Cider  Mills.  Send  for  cir- 
'  culars  and  prices. 

Manufactured  by 

^  WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Queen 


t°hfe  South 

POSTABLE 

FARM  MILLS 

For  Stock  Feed  or  Meal  for 
Family  use. 

10,000  IOST  TJSE- 

Write  for  Pamphlet. 

Simpson  &  Gault  M’fg  Co. 

Successors  to  Straub  Mill  Co. 
CINCINNATI.  0. 


FARMERS  and  FARMERS’  SONS 

w  a iri?  $60  to  $i5o 

biill  iliillLij  I’KIi  MONTH 

During  the  Fall  aud  Vv  inter.  For  particulars, 

Address,  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

rSTANDARD  WIND  MILL 

27  TEJ1ISS  X3tf  -crsE. 

GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sizes-l  to  40  H.  Power 

Adopted  by  U.S.g-ov. 
at  forts  ana  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  T  X  L  Feed  Mill. 

which  can  be  run  bv  anv  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


THE  CHAMPION 
WIND  MILL  P077ER 
The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buv  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  in- 
foimation  regarding  the  mill  free. 


POWELE  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  III. 


THE 

Watertown 

WINDMILL 

THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  A 

H.  H,  BABCOCK 
&  SONS, 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Hege’s  Improved  Circular  Saw  Mills. 

With  universal  Log  Beam,  0 
Rectilinear,  simultaneous  p  H. 


Send  for 
=  CIRCULARS. 

O  c3 

*h  2  n 

R=3 


Set  works,  and  Double  S  ” 
Eccentric  Friction  Feed.  0"“ 

3 


J 


Manufactured  bv  Salem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  N.  C. 

Also  bv  the  Belfast  Machine  Worms,  Belfast,  Me. 

THE  MASSILLON 


EIGHT  and  HEAVY  SAWMILLS,  strictly 
portable.  Also  SAWMILL  ENGINES.  Built  by 
RUSSEUU  ifc  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio.  Send  for 
Catalogue  and  Price  List.  Sent  Free.  (Name  this  paper.) 


C  HANDLER  So  TAYLOR*  I  ndianapolis 

STANDARD  CIRCULAR 
PDNY  CIRCULAR  AND  IfT 
PORTAB  LE  M  U  LAY 

SAW  MILLS 


AMERICAN  RUBBER  PAINT. 

E.  BLUNT,  Manufacturer,  115  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Tite  Amehican  Agbictjltukist,  in  an  article  headed  “  The  American 
Rubber  Faint"  writes: 

Of  late  years  several  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  Lead  and  Oil  paint  have 
been  introduced.  One  of  the  successful  ones  of  this  kind  is  the  American 
Rubber  Paint  which  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  which  is  as  good  as  any  article  now  in  the  market. 

Greens,  for  Windotv  Blinds,  etc..  . $2.50  per  Gal. 

Other  Shades,  including  White  and  Black .  1.50  “ 

Roof  Paint,  Water  Proof .  1.00  “ 

Until  Jan.  1st,  1883,  will  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  orders 
of  five  gallons  and  upwards,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  or  will  send  C.  O.  D. 
by  Express  upon  receipt  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  to  insure  expenses.  If 
after  a  proper  trial  the  Paint  is  not  all  that  it  is  represented  to  be,  I  will  return 
the  money,  or  repaint  the  building  at  my  expense.  Send  for  Sample  Colors, 
Directions,  etc. 


SW 


“The  ‘ACME’  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod. 
Crusher  &  Leveler  not  only  does  deep  or  shal¬ 
low  work  as  you  may  desire,  but  its  coulters 
(teeth)  are  so  arranged  as  to  cut  over  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  of  the  ground.”  (See  page  37, 
this  paper.) 


WTTY  T  eeu<i  sample  Hand  Corn  Sheller  by  mail, 
IT  JLAjJLJ  Registered,  for  60  cts.  Agents  'Wanted. 
Address,  HENRY  FISHER,  Canton,  Ohio. 


0_  .aSK  YOUR 
COS  /HUiOEALER 

/OR 

>• 


*  CORN 

SHELLER ! 

(Wood's  Patent.) 

Will  shell  one  bushel  of 
Corn  in  4  minutes. 

Write  for  circulars  and  full 
particulars  to  manufacturers, 
Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel  Co. 

LEHJGHTON,  PA. 


TAYLOR,  1,2  AND  4-HORSE  POWER. 

Runs  Feed  Mills,  Feed: 
Cutters.  Shellers,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Chuvus,  Saws, 
Pumps,  etc  Overhead, 
out  of  dirt  and  suow. 
‘Simplest,  cheapest, 
best.  Dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chines  of  all  kinds. 
Send  for  circulars  tQ 
TAYLOR  HORSE 
POWER  COMPANY. 
First  Premium  everywhere.  23  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


— SBk- 

M  ! 

Hill 

ANTES IAL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  k  1873. 

m  .'rsoM  io  to  i2  s^j, 


INQUIRES  us5^f; 


poo: 


cVUIRES  OTHER  PRESk 

UD  Bales  twice  as  fast. ^  | 

*  T“  SfmS  «R  ME  MM  I 

jAptotSS  FOR  CtfWJUjC 
P.K.DEOERICK.&  CO.  ALBANY  NY. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  Yort 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY.. 

Tlie  next  session  of  this  Institution  will  open  October  2d,. 
1882.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  EIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


ECONOMY  WASHER  GUTTER. 

Cuts  Washers  and  Gaskets  of 

Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wag¬ 
ons,  mowing  machines,  and  small  ma¬ 
chinery.  from  K  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter 
made.  Sent  by  mail,  prepaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Every 
farmer  needs  one.  Liberal  discount  to 
Agents. 

WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY, 

No.  282  Detroit  si.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.. 


tip-  FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OK  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  vou  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
witli  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  hooks  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Sotting  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address,  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to> 
A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  Oliio. 


Chester  White,  Berkshire,, 
and  Poland  China  PIGS,  and 
Setter  Dogs,  bred  and  for  sale’ 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


Riverside  Farm. 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Maine. 

Jersevs,  Bcrkshires,  Cotswolds,  and  Collie  Dogs.  3  fine? 
young  Bulls,  20  Collie  Pups,  30  young  Berkshires,  from  six 
weeks  to  eight  months  old,  aud  Sows  in  farrow’.  All  ready 
for  delivery. 

POULTRY™"  AND  YORKSHIRE  PIGS. 

L.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Games,  trios,  $6  up.  B. 
Turkeys,  pairs,  $8  up.  Write  for  what  you  want.  Circulars 
free.  HOMER  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa,. 


1883.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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AGENTS!  WANTED! _ wiiew  ■  as 

JOSIAH  ALLEN’S  WIFE 

;oo] 


AGENTS* 


NEW 
.HOL¬ 
IDAY 

"MISS  R,„ . . . 

Wo  wantan'A.'gen'tin'every  town;  Send  for  circulars, 
terms,  and  agency  to  American  Publishing  Co. 

—  ■  '  —  '  "hicago,  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Corns. 


RICHARDS’  BOY.”  20  a  day  easily  sold 

.  — - * - „ — -»  for 


Hartford,  Boston,  Chicago,  < 


FARMERS  and  FARMERS ’SONS 

CAN  MAKE  T'Ttfuf  MONTH 

.During  the  Fall  and  Winter.  For  particulars, 

.Address,  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS  buying  Holiday,  Illustrate 

V  ed,  Standard  and  Juvenilb  Books  from  our  NEW 
(HOLIDAY  CATALOGUE  for  1882-3.  Just  Ready,  free  to 
-all.  Send  postal.  All  books  warranted  new  and  perfect. 
Packed  free  of  charge.  ESTES  «fc  LAURIAT,  30l— 
305  Washington  Street  (Opposite  Old  South),  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

The  KEYSTONE  CLUB  LIST  offers  the  best 
inducements  in  the  world.  Send  for  copy  before  sub¬ 
scribing  for  any  periodicals  for  1883.  Address, 

URIE  B.  ENGLE,  Marietta,  Pa. 


a  .... . . .  _ __= _  ■■ _ 

_ _  J  Choice  Songs  and  Ballads,  words  and  mu¬ 
sic,  entire  lot  16c.  PATTEN  &  CO.,  47  Barclay  St.,  N.  T. 


WILL  I  Meet  my  Angel_ Mother  ?”  and  100  other 


B 


OOKS,  Newspapers  and  Magazines  furnished  very 
Send  for  lists  of  over  2,000  free.  AMERICAN 
AND  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY,  Tolland,  Conn. 


cheap. 

BOOK 


f?  A  Beautiful  Chromos,  with  name,  10  cts.  Til T>  LP  VD 
U  Present  with  each  pack.  New  premi- X?  TAT-iT-i 
aims  for  Agents.  Try  us.  Tuttle  Bros.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 

PAY  HALF  TUITION  after  taking  situation.  Send  stamp 
for  Circulars  and  particulars.  Buckeye  Business  and 
Telegraph  College,  Sandusky,  O.  Mention  this  paper. 


50 


Large  Cliromo,  Motto,  Roses,  &c„  new 

style  cards,  name  on,  10c. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


K.  A  New&  Elegant  Hand,  Bouquet,  Pond  Lily  .Horse  Shoe, 
■O  U  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c„  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Sample 
Book  free  with  $1  order.  Star  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


50 


New  and  very  choice  Cliromo  Cards,  name  on, 
10c.  Sample  Book,  25c. 

CROWN  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 


Cfl  Chromos,  Latest  Designs,  no  two  alike,  lCc.  13  packs 
UU  $1.  Elegant  premiums  given.  Illustrated  list  with  each 
order.  Album  of  Samples,  25c.  E.  D.  Gilbert,  Higganum,  Ct. 


s 


elect  your  Visiting  Cards  from  our  Beautiful  Sample 
Package,  only  10c.,  and  see  the  quality  and  price  before 
purchasing  elsewhere.  TODD  &  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


40 


NEW  no  2  alike  Chromo  Visiting  Cards, 
name  on  10c.  _Warranted  best  pack  sold.  Agents 


wanted,  L.  JONES  <&  CO.,  Nassau, 


Y, 


40 


Large  New  Chromo  Cards  (1883  series),  Gold 
and  Silver,  Assorted,  name  on,  10  cents. 

NASSAU  CARD  CO„  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


i  New  chromo  cards  with  name 


il  H  BB  |gS[  me.  Blank  cards  to  Printers 

V  la  J.K) uJ  U50c.  per  JVI.  and  upward.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  for  catalogue  and  1  doz.  samples,  6c.  Game 
of  Authors,  20c.  OlintonBros.  &  Co.,  Publishers  of 
chromo  cards,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

AGENTS  WANTED  the  best  Family  Knit¬ 
ting  Machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of 
stockings  with  J  IF, ILL,  and  TOE  complete,  in  20 
minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy- 
work  for  which  there  is  always  a  read  v  market.  Rend 
for  circular  and  terms  to  the  Twombly  Knitting 
Machine  Co.,  163  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


In  this 

r  style  type  ^ 

On  50  elegant  new  ChromoCnrds  10c.  14  pks.$l 
Agts.  make  50  per  cent.  Please  send  20c  forAgent’s 
Album  of  samples,  Premium  List  &c.  Blank  Cards  at 
‘  NORTHFORD  CARD  WORKS,  Northford, Conn. 


rln  Elegant  Script  Type’’ 

X  on6°  of  the  most  beautiful 

^vv^^esigns  of  chromo  cards  ever  pub-\< Wf  WTjk 
wA\/lished,10c.  14  packs,  $1.  25  large  BizeV €  SI 
Ay/  German  embossed  cards,  loc.  20  pearl  beveiN^^A 
gilt  edge  cards  witlilapped  corners,  10c.  Agents’ 

/large  sample  album,  containing  all  the  latest  styles 
ofimported  and  satin  fringe  cards  with  illustrated  pre¬ 
mium  list  and  private  terms  to  agents,  25c.  The  greatest  In¬ 
ducements  ever  before  offered  to  agents!  The  most  useful  pre¬ 
miums!  All  orders  filled  as  soon  as  received  and  satisfaction 
warranted.  Blank  cards  at  wholesale.  Good  work  a  specialty. 

Gordon  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Conn. 

^LYON&HEALY 

|  State  &  Monroe  Sts., Chicago 

Will  gend  prepaid  to  any  address  their 

t ,  band  catalogue,  i 

kfor  1882,  200  pages,  210  Engravings] 

Bof  instruments,  Suits,  Caps,  Belts, 

PPompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamp*, 

,  Stands.  Drum  Major's  Staffs,  and 
L«ats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  Repairing 
lfMaterials,  also  includes  Instruction  and  Ex- 
llercUes  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue 
vf  Choice  Band  Music, 


We  EL  DREDGE 

.  SEWING  MACHINE 


- - - J  .  - - - - 


BE  CONVINCED  THATITJUSTLY 
LEADS  the  WORLD' 
Eld  RE  DOE  S.M.C0  . 
New  York  8c  Chicago- 


PATENTS 

We  continue  to  act  as  Solicitors  for  Patents, 
Caveats,  Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  etc.,  for  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  England,  France, 
Germany,  etc.  We  have  had  thirty-five 
years’  experience. 

Patents  obtained  through  usare  noticed  in  the 
Scientific  American.  This  large  and  splendid 
illustrated  weekly  paper,  $3.20  a  year,  shows 
;he  Progress  of  Science,  is  very  interesting,  and 
has  an  enormous  circulation.  Address  MUNN 
&  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  Pub’s  of  Scientific 
American,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Hand  hook  about  Patents  free. 


Free 


An  Illustrated  book  and  12  elegant  Chromo 
Advertising  Cards.  Send  your  address  and  a 
three  cent  stamp,  to  the  AStna  Card  Co., 
104  Eulton  St.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  2724. 


THIS  N.  Y.  SINGERfcOn 

IVith  if* H  set  of  Attachments  W 
FREE.  Warranted  perfect.  Light 
running,  quiet,  handsome  and  durable. 
S  nt  on  test  trial-plan  when  desired. 
HAPPY  HOME  ORGANS!  4  sets 
Reeds,  1 ’2  stops,  Mechanical  Sub  Bass, 
octave  coupler,  2  knee  swells,  with  Z2 
stool  and  $1  book,  ONLY  $75.  Also 
sent  on  test  trial-plan  if  desired, Elegant 
case,  magnificent  tone,  durable  insido 
and  out.  Circular,  with  testimonial!, 
free.  Ask  G.  PAYNE  &  CO. 
47  Third  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 


GRATEFUL— COM  FORTING. 

EPPS’  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicatelv  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctor's  'bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of 
diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of 
subtle  maiadieB  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  where 
ever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood 
and  a  properly  nourished  frame.’!— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in  tins  only 
GA  ft  and  1ft),  labeled 

JAMES  EPPS  «Sfc  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 

LONDON,  ENGLAND, 


TT 

■  (Si 


PAYS  to  sell  our  Hand  Rubber  Stamps. 


_ _ Samples  free.  C.  Foljambe  &  Co., 

(Successors  to  G.  A.  Harper  &  Bro.),  Cleveland,  O. 


We  have  made  a  Specialty  for  Six  Years  of  offering 
Premiums  of  Dinner.  Sets,  Gold  Band  Sets, 
Silver  Wake,  &c.,  to  those  who  get  up  Club 
Orders  for  our  goods.  White  Tea  Sets  of  45 
pieces,  with  $10.00  Order,  Gold  Band  or  Moss 
Rose  China  Sets,  with  $20.00  Order.  Teas,  oi  all 
kinds,  at  30,  35,  40,  50,  60  and  75  cents.  Send  Postal 
for  full  Price  and  Premium  List 

Great  London  Tea  Co. 

801  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phonography,  or  Phonetic  Shorthand 

Catalogue  of  works,  with  Phonographic  alphabet  and  Illus- 
trations,  for  beginners,  sent  on  application.  Address,  Benn 
Pitman,  Cincinnati,  O. 


An  authority  says  of  the  “  ACME  ”  Pulver¬ 
izing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler.  “  It 
is  a  capital  implement  for  pulverizing  invert¬ 
ed  sod  in  preparing  for  planting  corn,  as  it 
goes  down  several  inches  in  mellowing  the 
freshly  turned  earth,  while  its  slanting  cut 
prevents  tearing  up  the  sod.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  alone,  it  is  worth  much  more  than  its 
cost  on  any  farm  of  even  moderate  size.  See 
page  37,  this  paper. 


RINTING 

Price  from 
75  cents  to 
$150.  Circu¬ 
lars  free. 
Book  of  type,  cuts, 
&c.,  10  cents. 


P 

19  Murra 


R  ESSES. 

55  kinds  of 
blank  cards 
for  10  cents. 

WATSON, 

Murray  St.,  N.Y. 


pi  REENWICH  SEMINARY.  —  Usual  Literary 
YX  Courses,  with  Musical  Institute  and  Commercial  Col¬ 
lege.  Founded  1802.  Both  sexes.  Home  care  and  com¬ 
forts.  Influences  decidedly  Religious.  Charmingly  located 
on  Narragansett  Bay.  Winter  term  opens  Dec.  5.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  REV.  F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.M., 

Principal,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


Danas  White  Metallic  Ear  Marking  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num¬ 
bers.  It  is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 
Bight  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
Price-List  and  samples  free.  Agents  wanted. 

C.  II.  DANA,  West  Lebanon,  N.  EL> 

IMPROVED  EVAPORATORS. 

Make  better  SYRUP,  SUGAR,  and  JELLY,  with'® 
less  fuel  and  labor  than  any  other  apparatus. 
Evaporate  Maple  Sap  and  Sorghum  Juice  fasti 
and  make  lighter  Sugar. 

Make  J  e  1 1  v  from 
SWEET  CIDER,  with¬ 
out  sugar.— Send  postal 
for  circulars. 

VERMONT 

Farm  Machine  I 

COMPANY, 

Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


DRAW-CUT 


Choppers! 


These  celebrated  Choppers  now  in  use 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  the  only  per¬ 
fect  Choppers  for  butchers'  use.  Send  for 
circulars.  MURRAY  IRON  WORKS  CO., 
Sole  Manufacturers,  Burlington,  la.  Name  this  paper. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 


American  Fruit  Drier. 


AMERICAN  MANUF’G  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


lUPERTUS’  CELEBRATED 

'Single  Breech-Loading 

GUNS 

SI2up. 


Double  Barrel 
Breech  Loaders  ! 

S  1 6  up. 

Forehand  Wadsworth  Single  Choke-bore 
Breech-Loading  Guns*  $14.50  up.  Muzzle 
and  Hreech-Loading  Guns,  Rifles  and  Pistols 
of  approved  English  and  American  makes.  SPORT¬ 
ING  IMPLEMENTS  and  all  articles  required  uy 
Sportsmen  and  Gunmakers.  Send  3  e.  stamp  for  Price  List 
ino  r  PDIIDD  0  PH  712  Market  Street, 
JUO.  U.  UnUDD  &  LU.  PHILADELPHIA. 


EVERY  READER  OP  THIS  SHOULD  SEE  OUB 
Monthly.  Undoubtedly  in  the  front  rank  of  al.’ 
I  Farmers’  Papers,  it  is  the  first  to  give  original 
J  articles,  fine  illustrations,  good  paper,  and 

_ _  H  printing  for  the  lowest  price.  Our  subscription 

pTice  is  50  cents  a  year,  or  25  cents  for  six  months’  trial,  Dut  to  enable  all  to  take  the  paper,  we  will  send  6 
copies,  if  ordered  at  one  time,  for  $1.50  a  year,  thus  giving  you  a  Hollar  monthlv  for  25  cents.  Stamps  taken.' 
Send  stamp  for  sample,  and  see  what  it  is.  Address  Farm  and  Garden,  125  S.  Fourth  St.,  Phlind’a.  Pa. 


THE  BOSS 

Waterproof  Boot. 


Every  man  exposed  to  rain,  snow,  mud,  and  water,  should  be  shod  with  a  pair  of  our  Boss 
Boots.  They  are  absolutely  waterproof,  made  from  the  best  solid  leather,  keep  the  feet  dry 
and  warm,  add  to  the  comfort,  promote  the  health,  and  lengthen  the  life  of  the  wearer. 
They  fit  easy,  look  well,  and  will  outwear  three  ordinary  pairs  of  boots.  Price  $60  per  dozen 
pairs.  Sample  pair  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  by  mail  or  express  upon  receipt  of  $6.00, 
ps.  IN GALLS  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Boot  and  Shoe  Dealers,  Louisville,  Ky, 


money  or  stamps. 
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AMEKIOA ^  AGRICULTURIST, 


[January, 


MOST  EXTENSIVE  PURE-BRED  U1VE 
STOCK  ESTABLISHMENT 
IN  THE  WOULD. 


ft  ® 
ft  M 

B  § 


ft  E 


2  §■ 
ft  E 


Clydesdale  Horses,  Fercberou-Horman  Horses, 

Trotting:- Bred  Roadsters. 

HOLSTEIN  AND  DEVON  CATTLE. 

Our  customers  have  the  advantage  of  our  many 
years’  experience  in  breeding  and  importing,  large 
collections,  opportunity  of  comparing  different 
breeds,  low  prices,  because  of  extent  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  low  rates  of  transportation.  Catalogues 
free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

POWELL  BROTHERS. 
Springboro,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

Mention  Aiie  rican  Agriculturist. 

Novelty  Bmcubator. 

Patent  applied  for. 

Simplest  and  best  machine  in 
the  market.  Capacity,  100  Eggs. 

Price,  $30.00.  Satisfaction  gua¬ 
ranteed,  or  money  returned  less 
freight  or  express  charges. 

Rearing  Mothers,  $18.00 
Egg  Tester,  -  -  -  3.00 

Circulars  and  information  fur¬ 
nished  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. _ _____ 

dj*"|  Ci  AA  A  Pair  for  Bronze  and  Narragan- 
tJU'.t'u  sett  Turkeys.  Hookertown  Brand.  Bred 
11  years  for  size  and  beauty.  25  cts.  for  T.  Bunker’s  Secrets 
of  Turkey  Raising.  Address,  W.  Clift,  Hadlyme,  Ct. 

THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATOR. 

Self-Regulating.  No  Electricity,  Clockwork,  etc.  Can  be 
used  anywhere  and  bv  anybody'.  Send  3c-stamp  for  circular 
to  A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Halsted’s  Book  on  “  Incubation  and  Incubators."  110 
Pages.  Nearly  100  Illustrations.  75  cents  by  mail. 

Eclipse  Incubator 

Warranted  to  be  fully  equal  to  representation.  The  most 
perfect  self-regulating,  and  most  durable  incubator  made. 
Send  for  circular  to 

THE  ECLIPSE  INCUBATOR  CO„ 

Box  309,  Waltham,  Mass. 


TURKEY  FEATHERS. 

Highest  price  paid  for  same,  small  and  large  quantities. 
Please  address  G.  A.  SAMMET  &  SON. 

154  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD. 

Will  Make  Your  liens  Lay. 

Packages  Mailed  for  50  cents  and  $1.00, 

6  Boxes,  $2.00 ;  25  lb.  Kegs,  $6.25.  By  Express  or  Freight  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS: 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  l’ork.  I  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Phila.  1  O.  H.  Leach  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  &  Co.  Pittsb’gh.  [  GreensfelderBros.,  St.Louis 
John  Anglian  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Geo.  C.  Wiekson,  San  Francisco. 

F.  A.  Daughtry,  Shreveport,  Pa. 

CHAS.  R.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  Hartford,  Ct. 


^2200 

aSfOf  Two  Ohio  IMPKO' 


Lbs.  W’gh: 

I^SIOf  Two'Ohio  IMFROVED  CHES-! 
TER  HOGS,  Send  for  description' 
tof  this  famous  breed,  Also  Fowls,' 
'  R.  SILVER,  CLEVELAND,  0.\ 


POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
lUblished.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
'.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
oultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Send  for  sample  copy  of  the 


Journal, 


T.  G.  NEWMAN,  Chicago,  111. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Bock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another '  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


‘  ‘  The  farmer  will  find  that  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  is  manure,  and  that  each  of  his  teams 
earned  ten  dollars  each  day  they  were  thus 
employed.  If  you  want  to  do  efficient  work 
in  the  way  of  pulverization,  use  the  “ACME” 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &  Level- 
er.”  (See  page  37,  this  paper.) 


SPAIN’S 

CHUUK'S. 

Seven  sizes. 

Made  of  White  Cedar,  and 
bound  with  Galvanized  Iron 
Hoops.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  1 
Best 


BUTTE! 

For  COLOR  and  SWEETNESS 
Use  BEAN’S  CONCENTRATED 

Extract  of  Annatfo. 

(Nature's  own  Color.  Brightest 
,  .  an|l  Strongest.  Buy  of  your  Her- 
chant,  or  send  25  cts.  in  stamps  for  a  sample,  coloring  500 lbs.  to 

BEAN  &  PAGE.  Pron„  47  &  49  N.  St-  PHILAD’fl 

WELL  BORIHft, _ _ 

and  how  to  nse,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recom¬ 
mended  in  u  Amerioau  Agriculturist,  ”  Nov.  no.,  isto,  page  465. 
Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  woiked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  price  list  and  terms  to  Agents. 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Rose  Street.  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

GREAT  WESTERO^^^GUN  WORKS, J 

'  -  Pittsburgh,^ 

Pa. 


ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 


Write  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue.  5 

Bifle»,Shot  Guns,  Revolvers, sent  c.o.  d.  for  examination. 

WANTED, 

Your  name  and  address  on  postal  card.  We  will  send  you, 
free,  illustrated  catalogue  of  novelties  for  the  Holidays. 
Address  ORIOLE  NOVELTY  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  341,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Office  No.  548  W.  Fayette  Street.  Name  this  paper. 

SCROLL  SAW  DESIGNS. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue.  L.  H.  Russell,  Stratford,  Ct. 

Angora  Goats  and  Their  Products. 

Persons  interested  as  Breeders,  Buyers,  or  Manufacturers, 
can  obtain  circulars  giving  reliable  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  important  Industry  bv  applying  to 

R.  PETERS,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Devil’s  Lake, 


TURTLE  MOUNTAIN, 
MOUSE  RIVER, 

FREE  HOMES! 

9,000,000  ACRES 

of  Fertile  Government  Land  in 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

in  the  Grand  Forks  Land  District. 
Sectional  Map  and  full  information 
sent  FKEE  to  any  address  in  the  world 
by  applying  for  Publication  No.  36  to 

H.  C.  DAVIS, 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Ry. 

IUIMIlli|llLIWlllWJIIIIHil|inH,.Ul.lUL'BIKgmmM 


qArGINIA  FARMS  &  MILLS' 

Cl/  FOR  SALE  A.  EXCHANGE.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  R[AL  ESTATE 

JOURNAL. R.B.GHAFFIN  &  CO ..  RICHMOND.  VA. 


NON-POISONOUS  QsO> 


Mixes  perfectly  with  COLD  WATER. 

Is  superior  to  all  other  dips,  as  it  is  used  cold. 

Is  cheaper,  for  1  gallon  is  sufficient  for  100  gallons  of 
cold  water. 

Is  warm  anti  protecting  to  the  skin,  water-proofing  it 
against  wet  weather,  and  perfectly  safe  to  use  in 
the  coldest  weather. 

Increases  quantity  and  improves  quality  of  the  wool, 
for  wool  twice  dipped  has  been  declared  worth  81 
per  “  tod  ’’  (23  lbs.)  more  money, 
is  a  sure  cure  and  remedy  as  follows: 

SHEEP— Scab.  Ticks,  Lice,  Fly  aid  Maggots,  Foot-rot 
Grub  in  the  Head,  and  WT orms  in  the  Throat  in  Lambs, 
“Lombriz,’  Tape  worms. 

HORSES -Mange.  Lice,  Thrush.  Grease,  Cracked  Heels,. 
Saddle  and  other  Gails,  Bols,  Lung  Disease. 

CATTLE-Lice,  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  Hoof.rot :  pre¬ 
vents  Abortion. 

DOGS— Mange  and  Fleas  ;  makes  the  coat  glossy. 

HOGS— Mange  and  Lice. 

INTERNALLY  for  worms  in  all  animals;  ulcers  and 
wounds  of  all  kinds. 

POULTRY— Fleas  and  Lice,  Mites  on  the  perches,  and 
purifies  the  houses. 

HORTICULTURE— Aphis,  Blight,  Scale,  on  Orange 
Trees,  Bark  Lice,  Rust  in  Carrots,  Ants,  and  ail  Insect 
pests. 

It  is  so  extremely  valuable  in  many  ways  on  a  Farm 
and  in  the  Household  that  no  Farmer  or  Breeder  of 
live  stock  should  ever  he  without  it. 

Send  stamp  for  prices  and  testimonials  to 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent.  296  E. 

[Mention  this  paper.]  Chase  $t.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Cut  out  this  advertisement,  as  the  various  uses  of  the  Dip- 

will  “not  be  repeated  in  detail.’’ 


Sedgwick  Steel  lire  Fence. 


„•  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use,  being  a. 
Strong  Net-Work  without  Barbs.  It  will  turn  dogs, 
pigs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, 
without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence 
for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very 
neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeteries.  Covered, 
with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will  last  a  lifetime- 
It  is  Superior  to  Boards  or  Barbed  Wire  in  every 
respect.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself 
into  favor.  The  Sedgwick  Gates,  made  of  wrought- 
iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy1  all  competition  in  neatness,, 
strength  and  durability.  IV  e  also  make  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  All  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Opening  Gate- 
Also  cheapest  and  neatest  All  Iron  Fence.  For  Prices 
and  Particulars  ask  Hardware  Dealers  or  address  the: 
Manufacturers, 

SEDGWICK  BROS., 

Mention  this  paper.  Richmond,  Ind. 

5-TON 
r„EWAG0N 

best-scales 

Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM. 
Jones,  he  pays  thefreig’ t.  Sold  . 
on  trial.  Warrants  5  year  All  sizes  as  V'Tlf'P  Shi  I 
low.  For  free  book,  address  1 1 1UU,  tliiuvr 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


RUBBER  ROOFING 


Costs  only  $3  25  per  square,  10x10  feet,  and  wllllast  a  life¬ 
time  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  Book  Circular,  with 
references  and  samples,  free. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FAY’S 

WATER-PROOF 

BUILDING  MANILLA. 

(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling 
fine  leather,  is  used  for  roofs,  outside  - 
walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.  Made  also  into  carpets  and 
rugs.  Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  FAY  (fc  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J.  . 
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AMERICAS'  AGRICULTURIST. 
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FRESH, 

STRONG, 

INDEPENDENT. 

If  you  want  your  family  to  get  the  news 
of  the  week,  Freshly,  Strongly,  and  In¬ 
dependently  treated  by  the  best  writers, 
send  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  Christian 
Union,  20  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y.  City.  Put 


on  your  postal,  that  we  may  know  that  you 
saw  this  advertisement. 


For  1882,  Published  December  23, 


Being  the  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  of  THE 
SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES,  will  contain: 

Our  New  Christmas  Story 

(Whicli  will  appear  in  NO  OTHER  PAPER,  English 
or  American!, 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS 

And  SPECIAL  ARTICLES  by  the  following  EMINENT 
ENGLISH  AUTHORS,  which  are  WRITTEN  EXPRESSLY 
for  it,  and  DULY  COPYRIGHTED 
IiADV  VIOEET  GREVILLE  (whose  Story  will  be 
entitled  “  LORD  CARLETOVS  DEBT.”) 

EDMUND  YATES,  the  Famous  Novelist,  Dramatist, 
and  Editor  of  the  London  “  World.” 

GEORGE  R.  SIMS,  Author  of  “  The  Lights  o’ Lon¬ 
don,”  and  “  The  Romany  Rye.” 

JOSEPH  HATTON,  Author  of  ”  Clytie,"  “The 
Queen  of  Bohemia.”  and  “  The  New  Borneo.” 

DION  BOUCICAULT.  Author  of  "London  Assur- 
ance.  ’  “  The  Shaughraun,”  etc. 

HENRY  IRVING,  the  Celebrated  Actor,  Manager  of 
the  London  Lyceum 

The  New  Illustrated  Title  Page  specially  de¬ 
signed  and  drawn  by 

a.  EuIAURlER, of  the  London  “PUNCH,” 

And  Engraved  by  SWAIN,  of  Loudon. 

All  the  Regular  Departments  of  THE  SPIRIT  will  be 
maintained,  as  usual,  in  this  Christmas  Number.  All  sub¬ 
scribers  will  receive  it. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS:  Single  copy,  $5  per  annum: 
5  copies,  $21  per  annum  :  9  Or  more  copies  at  the  rate  of 
$4  each.  Postage  prepaid.  Single  numbers,  1 5  cents  each 
Address,  E.  A.  BUCK, 

P.  O.  Box  938,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  LARGEST,  ABLEST,  AND  FRESHEST 

Religious  and  Literary  Newspaper, 

THE  INDEPENDENT, 

NEW  YORK. 

S3  per  year;  $5  for  two  years. 
“TRIAL  TRIP.”— 30  cents  for  a  month. 

Send  postal  card  a^mce  for  specimen  copy,  am^udge 
for  yourself. 

Address  The  Independent,  New  York  City. 


Scribners  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

NEARLY  a  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement 
of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles'  Rule, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and 
heading  bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it  or  sent  post-paid  for  35  cents. 

G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TCI  CQMDCQ  ; 
I  CLtobUrtO,! 


Microscopes,  Opera  Glasses,  Spectacles , 
.Barometers.  Thermometers,  and  Com- 
I  passes.  II.  &  J.  HECK. 

U  Manufacturing  Opticians.  Philadelphia  Pa. 

ISS*”  Send  for  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue. 


THE  GAME  FISH  OF  AMERICA. 

With  the  first  issue  (Jan.  6,  1883)  of  the  third  volume  of 

THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER. 

will  be  published  a  series  of  essays  on  The  Fishes  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Waters.  These  essays  will  be  exhaustive  in  their  scope, 
and  will  consist  of :  An  illustration  of  each  fish,  a  popular 
and  scientific  description,— structure,  coleration,  &c.  Hab¬ 
its  and  Habitat.  Description  of  tackle  used.  Where,  when, 
and  how  to  catch  them.  Incidents  of  capture,  &c. 

The  Best  Angling  Writers  in  America 
are  now  engaged  in  writing  these  essays,  and  the  earliest 
issues  of  the  third  volume  will  include.  The  Salmon,  The 
Brook  Trout,  The  Grayling,  Salmon  Trout,  Black  Bass, 
and  Masculonge,  and  the  subsequent  essays  will  cover  all 
the  fresh  and  salt  water  fishes  of  America. 

The  American  Angler  is  published  on  Saturday  of 
each  week,  and  is  replete  with  matters  of  interest  to  the 
angler.  It  is  the  fisherman’s  paper  The  only  one  in  America. 

Subscription,  per  annum,  $3.00,  Single  copies,  10  cts. 

Ail  newsdealers  have  it  or  can  order  it  through  the  Amer¬ 
ican  News  Co.,  of  New  York.  Address, 

WM.  C.  HARRIS,  Editor  and  Manager, 

13  &  ]5  Park  Row.  New  York. 


Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture.  Sociology, 
Government  of  Children,  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  year. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THfi  CURE  OP  NER¬ 
VOUSNESS.  Bv  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  $1.50. 

EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  Bv  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  $1. 
LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.D.  $1. 

M.  L.  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Lalght  Street,  N.  Y. 


"IS  THE  BEST  IK  IKE  WORLD." 

Excels  all  other  Pianos  in  Its  various  patented  im¬ 
provements.  The  new  designs  in  CHICKESINQ- 
GBAUDS,  assuring  larger  results  in  power  and 
purity,  length  and  sweetness  of  tone,  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  CHXCKEHING  SQUARE 
PIANOS,  in  all  the  usual  styles,  are  unrivaled.  The 
new  CHICKEBING  UPRIGHT  has  the  justly-cele¬ 
brated  patented  metallic  action,  which  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  climate. 

For  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

WAREBOOMS: 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  KEEP  POSTED. 

RETURNS  MADE  ON  DAY  OF  RECEIPT. 
CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED  AND  ATTENDED  TO 
PERSONALLY. 

T.EOl’OIVD  WEIL, 
Exporter  and  General  Commission  Merchant, 
123  MERCER  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


YOUNG  m 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY. 

It  gives  profitable  employment 
the  year  round.  We  give  writ¬ 
ten  guarantee  to  furnish  good 
situation.  Write  for  particulars, 

OBERL1N  TELEGRAPH  CO.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

DON’T  FORGET  4^7^ 

1[r_ir  _  9  NEW  CARDS,  iust  issued  for  1888,  for  10c. 
15pack«$l.  All  Chromos.  The  loveliest  fancy  designs  everseen. 

To  excel  in  quality  is  our  aim.  Name  in  new  style  type. 
Sample  Book  of  all  styles.  Revel  Edge  Imported  Holiday 
and  Birthday  Cards,  with  24  pa&e  illustrated  Premium 
List,  25c.  Outfit  10c.  E.  F.  EATON  &  CO.  Northford,  Conn. 

A  Household  Necessity. 

Sold  by 

Pharmacists,  Grocers, 

"ET|  WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS 

AND 

E.  FOUGERA,  BROOKLYN,  L.  I. 


130  Fifth  Avenue,  I  1S6  Tremont  St., 
NEW  YORK.  |  BOSTON. 

Mention  this  paper. 


50! 


,  Pretty  Chromo  Cards,  f 
’  name  in  our  new  type,  _ 

10c.  Six  durable  Tea  Rpoons  in  fancy  case.  30c. ,  or  10  packs  of 
cardsand  the  spoons  for  $1.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
Agept’s  beautiful  Sample  Album,  25c. 

Addreas  Clinton  &Co.,  North  Haven,  Conn- 


TIIE  GIFT-BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 


A  Present  Acceptable  to  Any  one  from  Any  body. 


TIIE 

Salmagundi  Birthday-Book. 

Arranged  with  Two  Selections  for  each  Day  in  the  Year 
from  Poets  and  Prose  Writers  of  all  Ages. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Eobert  Gollyer, 

Who  says,  “  In  the  few  books  of  the  sort  that  have  coma  to 
my  table,  I  have  not  noticed  such  a  variety  before,  or  quite 
such  an  aptness  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  If 
such  books  are  a  sort  of  lottery,  this  holds  a  wealth  of 
prizes.  Nor  am  I  sure  the  end  of  all  this  labor  will  be  found 
m  the  pleasant  laughter  that  will  ripple  round  little  circles 
sitting  in  the  fire  light  in  winter,  or  in  the  woods  and  by  the 
sea  in  summer,  playing  this  game  of  birthdays  rvith  the  wit 
and  wisdom  of  the  ages  as  counters.” 


“  This  volume  bears  the  title  of  ‘  The  Salmagundi  Birthday- 
Book,’  and  as  ‘  salmagundi  ’  is  a  sort  of  gastronomic  literary 
medley,  according  to  the  genial  Irving,  so  this  new  Birth¬ 
day-Book  is  based  upon  an  appetizing  collection  of  choice 
literary  tit-bits,  served  up  in  most  inviting  style.”— Pub¬ 
lishers'  Weekly. 

"  In  contents  and  appearance,  miDd  and  body,  it  is  an  ir¬ 
reproachable  volume.”— Good  Literature. 

12  full-page  Illustrations. 

400  pages,  handsomely  printed  on  heavy  toned  paper  with 
red-line  border.  Beveled  edges,  full  gilt. with  handsome  back 
stamps  in  gold,  and  elaborate  side  stamps  in  gold,  with 
spray  of  vine  in  four  colors,  artistically  blended,  producing  ■ 
an  effect  entirely  unique  and  very  beautiful. 

Price  (iu  box),  .....  $4,00. 


ELEGANT  NEW  EDITIONS  OF 

STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS. 

BOOKS  OF  FICTION  (8vols.)  In  clear  type,  clean¬ 
ly  printed  on. first-class  paper,  handsomelybound  in  cloth, 
with  gold  and  ink  side  and  back  stamps.  Price  75  Cts, 
Romola.  By  George  Eliot. 

U  arda.  By  George  Ebers. 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  By  Mrs.  Mulock-Ckai*, 
Jane  Eyre.  Bv  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Hypatia.  By  Charles  Kingsley. 

Corinne.  By  Madame  de  Stael. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans.  By  James  Fenimore  Coopee. 
Tom  Brown  at  Kugby.  By  Thomas  Hughes. 

The  Eight  Volumes,  packed  in  a  neat  box,  $5.00. 
HISTORICAL. 

Macaulay’s  History  of  England.  3Vols.  $2.00. 
Knickerbocker  History  ot  New  York.  Irving. 

1  Vol.  75  Cents. 

The  Sketch-Book.  Irving.  1  Vol.  75  Cents. 


AMERICAN  ADDITIONS  TO 


Of  the  last  London  and  Edinburgh  Edition,  embracing 
over  18,000  Titles,  compiled  by  American  Editors. 
Complete  in  4  volumes,  alphabetically  arranged. 
Uniform  in  size  and  bindings  with  Lippincott's  and  the 
“  imported"  edition  of  Chambers’s. 

Prices  per  set :  Cloth,  $10;  Sheep,  $12;  Morocco,  $1  5. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Samples  of  Binding  mailed  bree. 

Above  books  for  sale  by  booksellers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 


•  S.  W.  GREEN’S  SON,  Publisher, 

74  Sc  76  Beekman  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Best  Paper  for  You  to  Take  is 

“GOOD  LITERATURE.” 

An  Eclectic  and  Literary  Weekly. 

It  gives  the  best  articles  from  the  English  peri¬ 
odicals,  reviews  of  all  the  leading  new  books,  with  ex¬ 
tracts  from  them  ;  full  literary  intelligence,  and  questions 
and  answers  on  a  multitude  of  topics  relating  to  books  and. 
reading. 

Subscription  Price,  only  $1.50  a  Yea*. 


We  will  receive  subscriptions  sent,  before  January  1st, 
1883,  at  $1  a  year,  and  will  make  the  following 

SPECIAL  OFFERS: 

“GOOD  LITERATURE”  ONE  YEAR,  AND 

Roget’s  Thesaurus . (price  $1  OO),  for  $2  00 

Skeat’s  Etymological  Dictionary  Una¬ 
bridged . (price  $2  75),  for  $3  OO 

Adams’  Dictionary  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture . (price  $1  50i,  for$l  85 

Bacon’s  Essays . i  price  $1  50),  for  $1  75 

Hallam’s  Europe . (price  $1  oOi,  for$l  75 

Haliam’s  England,  2  vols. (price  $2  50),  for  $2  50 

Carlyle’s  French  Revolution . „ 

(price  5  8  cts.),  for  $1  30 
Artemus  Ward  (comp.),  (price  $1  50),  for  $1  9© 
The  Boys  of  ’61 .  (price  $2  50),  for  $2  5@ 

Specimen  copy  and  descriptive  premium  list,  free. 

The  “GOOD  LITERATURE”  Publishing  Co.f 
No.  25  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  City.  ’ 
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GOOD  NEWS 


TO 


LADIES ! 


O-et  up  Clubs  for  our  CELE- 
_  BRATED  TEAS,  and  secure  a  beautiful 

“MBS*  ROSE  OR  OOLB  BAND  TEA  SET,”  («  pieces,)  our 
own  importation.  One  of  these  beautiful  Tea  Sets  given  away 
to  the  party  sending  a  Club  for  $25.00,  This  is  the  greatest  in¬ 
ducement  ever  offered.  Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup 

of  QuOD  TEA,  and  at  t*0  same  time  Procure  a  HANDSOME 

TEA  SET  No  humbug.  Good  Teas,  30,  35  and  40c.  per  lb.  Ex¬ 
cellent  Teas,  50  and  60c.,  and  very  best  from  65  to  90c.  When 
ordering,  be  sure  and  mention  what  kind  of  Teas  you  want, 
whether  Oolong.  Mixed,  Japan,  Imperial.  Young  Hyson,  Gun- 
powder  or  Eng.  Breakfast.  We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  Tea 
Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation  of  our  house  requires 
no  comment.  “BEWARE  OF  CHEAP  TEAS”  which  are 
advertised  by  other  concerns.  For  full  particulars  address 

The  Great  American  Tea  Company, 

31  &  33  YESEY  STREET, 


P.  O.  Box  2 


NEW  YORK. 


MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1882 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  U.  P.  Ry.  lands  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
in  great  variety,  by  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omalia,  Neb. 
liefer  to  this  advertisement. 

Cheap  Farms 

NEAR  MARKETS. 

The  state  of  Michigan  has  more  than  4,000  miles  of 
railroad,  and  1,600  miles  of  lake  transportation,  schools 
and  churches  in  every  county,  public  buildings  all 
paid  for,  and  no  debt.  Its  soil  and  climate  combine  to 
produce  large  crops,  and  it  is  the  best  fruit  state  in  the 
northwest.  Several  millions  ofacresof  unoccupied  and 
fertile  lands  are  yet  in  the  market  at  low  prices.  The 
State  has  issued  a  PAMPHLET  containing  a  map  and 
descriptions  of  its  soil,  crops  and  general  resources, 
which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  bv  writing  to  the 
COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  T?  TVT  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  200  acres 
Id  good  soil  and  buildings  8  miles  west 

Long  Branch,  $16,0i)0.  b!  acres  on  Shrewsbury  River, 
$5,000.  1,000  acres  at  Shrewsbury,  N. $20,000.  1,000  acres 
Ocean  Co.,  N.  ,J.,  $12,000.  131  acres  Middletown,  N.  Y„  $8,500. 
52  acres  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (fine  improvements)  $10,000. 
Prices  subject  to  negotiation.  Southern  and  Western  lands. 
Loans  on  city  and  country  property.  Wm.  H.  Sickels  & 
Son.  231  Broadway.  N.  Y.,  and  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

WELL  IMPROVED  GRAIN  AND  STOCK 
FARM  IN  NEBRASKA,  920  ACRES. 

Timber,  Water,  Meadow,  255  head  Cattle  and  Horses ;  6,000 
bushels  Grain  ;  500  tons  Hay;  full  stock  Farming  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardening  Implements.  All  for  $30,000.  Near  R.  Ii. 
And  college  town.  Location,  soil,  climate,  markets,  church, 
and  school  privileges  the  very  best.  Address, 

R.  C.  ELDRIDGE,  Clarence  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

50  Delaware  fruit  and  Grain 


FARMS.*- 


Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  F.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  on  the  PENINSULA,  in  VIRGINIA. 

145  Acres,  half  cleared,  8  miles  from  Newport  News,  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  C.  &  O.  R.  W.  Terms  easy. 

Address,  .(.  HEFFELFINGER,  Hampton,  Va. 

/N  A  I  I  Crt  D  M  I  A  Full  description  by  coun- 
(V  l—  I  I  r\  111  I  r\.  ties  ;  200-page  pamphlet 

and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

328  Montgomery  St„  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Over  300,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 

the  Jlfear  West. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  by  the 

Iowa  R.  R.  Land  Co. 


FARMS 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

OME  TO  MARYLAND  !— Improved  Farms,  $7 
to  $25  per  acre.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 
H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh,  Md. 

*  TO  C  lv  FARM  FOR  SALE. -Near  Marietta, Georgia. 
Modern  new  Residence  and  Barn  ;  large  Apple  Orchard. 
•*'  -  "  "  .  G.  M.  H - 


c 


Faultless  health.  Address, 


.  HEIDT. 


^Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 
Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens, 


and  others 
recommend 
them. 


any"8^ 

II  TZrTwfti^1  position  1 

Send  for  circular  to  _ 

FOLDING  CHAIR  CO.  New  Haven  Conn? 


[Till ijy  Si^gg 


®®®®®®®®®®®^ 


VOLUME  LVI. 


REFERENCE  to  the  contributors  announced  below  will  show  that  nearly 
all  of  the  most  distinguished  and  popular  authors  of  this  country,  and 
many  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  have  been  engaged  as  contributors  to 
the  Companion  for  the  year  1883.  The  Announcement  will  be  found  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  we  think,  an  extraordinary  one ;  but  it  includes  only  a  part  of  the  features  of 
the  volume  for  the  coming  year. 

Illustrated  Serial  Stories. 

A  Serial  Story  of  Boy  Life  in  America,  by  .  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

A  Serial  Story  of  Boy  Life  in  Great  Britain,  by  .  William  Black. 

A  Serial  Story  of  New  England  Life,  by  .  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

A  Serial  Story  for  Girls,  by  ....  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

A  Serial  Story  of  Southern  Life,  by  .  .  .  Marie  B.  Williams. 

Amusing  College  Stories,  by  ...  ...  Henry  A.  Gordon. 

Stories  of  Old-Time  Poor-Houses,  by . J.  D.  Chaplin. 

Old  New  England  Peddlers’  Tales,  by  ....  Wrff.  A.  King. 
Tales  of  the  Old  Dutch  Farmers  of  New  York,  by  EugenejiM.  Prince. 

Illustrated  Travel  and  Adventure. 

A  Serial  Story  of  Adventure,  by . .  .  C.  A.  Stephens. 

Life  In  an  Irish  Fishing  Village,  by . Julian  Hawthorne. 

Tales  of  Old  Ships  and  Sailors,  by . Capt.  F.  Luce. 

The  Saloon-Keeper’s  Story,  by . Franklin  O.  Parker. 

After  the  Mindanao  Pirates  in  a  Dutch  Gun-Boat,  by  .  .  Lieut.  P.  F.  Grinnell. 

Adventures  in  a  Whaling  Cruise  in  the  North  Pacific,  by  .  .  Macomber  Brett. 

The  Fiftieth  Tiger.  A  narrative  of  Adventure  by  tbe  Special  Correspondent  of  the  London  Tele¬ 
graph . Phil  Robinson. 

Child  Life  and  Home  Life  in  japan.  Curious  Pictures  and  Domestic  Incidents,  by  a  travel¬ 
ler  in  that  country . . Prof.  E.  S.  Morsp. 

Railway  Heroes.  Thrilling  stories  of  railroad  men.  Among  others  will  he  “The  Fireman’s 
Story;”  “His  Life  or  Theirs;”  “Skip  Dustin,  the  Water  Boy,”  and  “Express  Messenger  Riley,’* 
by . Walter  A.  Moore. 

Special  Articles. 

Important  articles  will  be  given  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Neurologists 
in  the  world,  describing  Nervous  Diseases — showing  the  ordinary  causes  of  these 
forms  of  human  suffering — and  giving  general  suggestions  as  to  their  treatment.  The 
articles  will  not  be  merely  technical  treatises,  but  will  be  enlivened  by  curious  and 
illustrative  anecdotes. 

Common  Nervous  Ailments.  A  Scries  of  Papers,  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard. 

The  Short  History  of  a  Nervous  Man.  The  Proper  Use  of  the  Mind,  Hallucinations 
and  Delusions,  The  Cause  of  Sleep  and  Sleeplessness,  Somnambulism,  etc.,  by 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 

Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes. 

(Illustrated.) 

Yankee  Drolleries  at  Old  Time  Fairs  and  Shows,  by  ...  James  Parton. 

Stories  of  Old-Time  Quack  Doctors  and  their  Remedies,  by  .  .  Edgar  Knowles. 

On  the  Stump.  Humorous  Anecdotes  of  Electioneering,  Stump  Speaking,  etc.,  by 

Hon.  S.  S.  Cox. 

Victor  Hugo  at  Home.  A  chatty  description  of  the  home  life  of  the  great  poet,  by  his  Private 

Secretary . .  Richard  Lesclide. 

Word  Pictures  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  seen  from  the  Reporters’  Gallery,  by 

H.  W.  Lucy. 

Brilliant  Articles.  Reminiscences  of  Dean  Stanley  and  Picturesque  Associations  of  Westminster 

Abbey,  by . Canon  F.  W.  Farrar. 

Great  Southern  Leaders.  A  series  of  articles  containing  personal  reminiscences  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  “Stonewall”  Jackson,  John  C.  Calhoun,  etc.,  etc.,  by 

Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Great  Northern  Uprising.  Personal  recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  W.  H.  Seward,  Charles  Sumner,  and  of  memorable  scenes  in  Congress  in  connection 
with  the  Secession  of  the  Southern  States,  by  ....  Benj.  Perley  Poore. 

The  Help  Series. 

The  Profits  of  Literary  Labor,  by  . James  Parton. 

Photography  as  a  Profession,  by . N.  Sarony. 

Salesmen  and  Saleswomen  in  City  Stores.  Their  wages  and  opportunities,  by 

Charles  Vance  Elliott. 

A  Medical  Education.  How  to  Choose  a  College,  Advantages  of  European  Study,  by 

Dr.  William  A.  Hammond. 
Girls  Who  Earn  a  Living  in  Art.  By  the  Principal  of  the  Woman’s  Art  School,  Cooper 

Union . Susan  N.  Carter. 

What  a  Technical  Education  Costs.  By  the  Professor  of  Engineering  of  the  Institute  of 

Technology,  Hoboken . Robert  H.  Thurston. 

Shifts  and  Expedients  of  College  Life.  Showing  how  Students  can  pay  their  way 

through  a  College  Course,  by . A  Graduate. 

HoW  to  Start.  Papers  telling  how  to  start  in  different  kinds  of  business  and  in  trades,  with 
practical  details,  so  that  a  boy  reading  these  papers  may  act  on  them  safely. 


The  Editorials  of  the  Companion  will  give  clear  and  impartial  views  of  current  events 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Children’s  Page  sustains  its  reputation  for  charming  pictures,  poems  and  stosfet 
adapted  to  the  little  ones. 

Subscription  Price,  $1.75,  Specimen  copies  free. 

Address,  YOUTH’S  COMPANION, 

Please  mention  in  what  paper  you  read  thin  advertisement.  41  T emple  Place,  Boston,  MftM> 
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MILL  MANUFACTORY. 


The  Old  Reliable  Manufacturers  of 


MANURE  SPREADER, 

f  Pulverizer  &  Cart  Combined. 

One  load  put  out  by  the  Spreader  will 
do  as  much  good  to  the  present  crops  as 
two  ordinarily  spread  by  hand. 


The  great¬ 
est  invention 

following  the _ _ _ _ 

Reaper  and  Mower.  Introduced  in  1878,  and  uu,, 
used  by  over  3,000  fanners;  from  Maine  to  Oregon  ^ 

Texas,  Florida,  Cuba,  Canada  and  Germany,  every¬ 
where  telling  its  own  story  of  economy  of  labor, - 
saving  and  better  use  of  manure.  Handles  all  kinds  of  manure,  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest,  ashes,  lime, 
muck,  cotton  seed,  etc.,  wet  or  dry,  any  amount  per  acre,  broadcast  or  in  drills,  in  one-tenth  the  time  it  can  be 
done  by  hand.  Covers  every  inch  of  ground  with  finely  pulverized  manure,  insuring  rapid  growth  and  uniform 
crops :  its  quality  of  work  not  approached  by  hand  labor  at  ten  times  the  cost.  Will  save  its  cost  in  one  season, 
read  the  testimony  of  best  farmers  in  every  state,  saying  they  would  sooner  do  without  their  reaper  or  mower. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free,  address  REulF  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


GRIST  MILLS  OF  FRENCH  BURR  STONE. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers.  18  Sizes  and  Styles. 
Over  2,000  in  use.  $100,  and  upwards.  Complete 
Mill  and  Sheller,  $115.  A  bov  can  grind  and  keep  in  order. 
Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Complete  Flouring 
and  Corn  Mills,  ALE  SIZES.  Send  for  Book  on  grind 
lng  mills  and  saw  mills 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TRIUMPH 

STEAM  GENERATOR. 

For  cooking  feed  for  stock,  heat¬ 
ing  water,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Circular 
on  Preparing  Food  for  Stock. 

C.  B.  RICE  »fc  CO., 

35  and  37  So,  Caual  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


For  STEAM,  WATER,  WIND, 
HORSE,  or  HAND  POWER. 

Possessing  great  capacity  and 
durability.  Every  Mill  warranted 
to  do  just  what  we  claim  for  it. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Address 

THE  EDWARD  HARRISON 
MILL  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Belle  City 

ENSILAGE  AND 
FEED  GUTTER. 

It  has  no  equal  for  good, 
rapid  work  and  durability. 
Can  be  run  by  wind  power. 
It  suits  every  time.  Send 
for  circular,  and  name  this 
paper.  DAVID  LAW 
TOh.  Racine  Wis 


MISHAWAKA 

FEED  MILLS. 

Combined  Sheller  and  Grinder..$65.00 

No.  1  Grinder.  . 45.00 

No.  2  Grinder  . .  30.00 

Grind  twenty  bushels  per  hour. 
Address  for  Circular 

ST.  JOSEPH  MAN'F’G  CO., 
Mishawaka.  Ind. 


STATIONARY  ENGINES  for  all  purposes,  from  8 
to  500  Horse  power. 

PORTABLE  ENGINES  for  all  purposes,  from  8  to 
80  Horse-oower. 

MERCHANT.  STANDARD  and  PONY  CIR¬ 
CULAR  SAW-MILLS. 

FLOURING  RILL  MACHINERY,  Feed 
Mills,  Steam  Boilers,  &c.,  &c  ,  with  all  reliable  mod¬ 
ern  Improvements  AI.SO  CONTKACTERS.  Have 
one  of  tlie  largest  and  best  equipped  shops  in  the  United 
States.  If  in  want  of  good,  first-class  work  at  fair  prices, 
send  for  Catalogue. 

COOPER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

MT.  VERNON,  OHIO. 


COMMON  SENSE  ENGINES. 

Simple,  durable,  of  the  best  workmanship 
and  material.  Solid  Wrought  Iron  Bobers. 
Engine  complete  on  board  cars  at  Spring- 
Held.  Ohio,  at  following  prices : 

3  Horse  Power . . $275 

5  -  “  300 

7  “  “  375 

10  “  “  500 

15,  20  and  25  H.  P.  at  very  low  prices. 
These  Engines  fully  guaranteed  in  every 
respect.  Address  Common  Sense  Engine 
'Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KRIEBEL’S 

Vibrating-Valve 

STEAM  ENGINES. 

One-third  less  Machin¬ 
ery  than  others.  Best 
Engine  for  farm  and 
dairy  purposes. 
Address, 

West  Point  En¬ 
gine  and  Machine 
Co., 

West  Point,  Pa. 


Meal  and  Oyster  Shells 

in  the  Frank  Wilson  Pat.  $5  Hand  Mill. 
No.  3  Power  Mill  grinds  green  bones, 
dry  bones,  corn  and  cob,  and  grain.  Illustrated  Circulars 
and  Testimonials  sent  on  application.  Address 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

F.AC*  I.ISH  i:iHTIOA. 

Ordinary  Pages.S  1.00  per  line  (  agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  ami  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page — SI. 50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3. OO  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GIIISM.VA  1IOITIO\. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  ner  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page.  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  tier  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1 .00  eacli  insertion. 
H^”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO ,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Vies- President. 

SAMUEL  BURN  II  AMT,  Secretary. 


REMOVAL. 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL 

FORCE  PUMPS. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  offer  a 
new  line  of  the  above  Pumps, 
which  combine  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  a  long  experience 
have  suggested.  These  Pumps 
have  an  Increased  stroke,  greater 
power,  superioi  finish,  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  design.  They  can  be  placed 
in  any  desired  position,  as  the 
working  head  rotates. 

The  upper  Nozzle  offers  a 
straight  water-way  through  the 
Pump,  saving  much  frictioD 
when  filling  a  tank.  Hose  can 
be  used  at  either  Nozzle  if  de¬ 
sired.  A  full  assortment  of 
these  Pumps  constantly  on  hand, 
for  the  house,  and  for  out-door 
wells  of  the  greatest  depth.  For 
power  and  reliability,  these 
Pumps  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Complete  outfits  furnished  to 
order,  and  advice  given  on  all 
uestions  relating  to  Water 
upply.  Send  for  circulars. 

W.  S.  BLUNT,  100  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YOP.K. 

Eastern  Depo',  A.  M.  Morton  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Depot  on  Pacific  Coast,  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

(MENTION  THIS  PAPER.) 


GET  THE  BEST  FARM 

GRIST  MILL. 

CAST  STEEL  GRINDING  PARTS. 
Guaranteed  More  Durable. 

TAKE  LESS  POWER  and 
DO  MORE  WORK. 

Stud  lor  Catalogue. 

W.  1,.  HOVER  &  BRO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mfrs.  op  the  Union  Horse-Power  and  Threshers. 


J^rtistic,  gnomes 


CHEAPEST^ BEST  MILL* 
SOLD  UNDER  GUARRANTEE 
TO  GIVE  SATISFACTION  ! 

OR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 
CHA?  KAESTNCRa  C? 

303-311  S  CANAL  STR. 

V  CHICAGO'S  ILLS.  < 


Just  published.  44  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Interiorsof 

QUEEN  ANNE  and  COLONIAL  Villas  and  Cot¬ 
tages,  costing  from  8700  upward.  Enclose  3c.  stamp  for 
illustrated  circular.  Price.  $3  50.  Agents  Wanted. 
A.  W.  FULLER,  Architect,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERNS. 

(Englisli  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Tiro  Subscriptions.  One  Year ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  SI.  30  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 

[.U.T,  POST  FREE.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . S4,  or  $1,33  each 

Four  Subscribe/ s  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subsc’ibers  one  year . $0,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Sitbsciibers  one  year. ...........  $7,  cr  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  me  year . $8,  cr  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subset  ibers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

fen  or  more  Subscribers,  post-Tree, 
Only  $1  each. 


[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 

Z3~  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each  —  E^"Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 
The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  11  cents  extra  per  year  for 
paperssent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  Ameri¬ 
ca,  except  to  Africa.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remitt ances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  ho  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  cr  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  RegistemLLetters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
anil  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  1G  to  41  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  he 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail'.  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  25  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  13  cents  each  ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 

ORANGE  JUDD  00,,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Vice-President. 

SAHDIX  BURNHAM,  Secretary. 
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We  are  producing  successfully,  as  proven  by 

Actual  Tests, 

COMPLETE  MANURES  FOR  ANY  CROP 

That  is  desired  to  be  grown,  by  placing  in  our  Fertilizers  plant-life,  as  is  shown  in  a 
healthy  growth  of  the  kind,  the  Fertilizer  is  to  be  used  upon. 

Truck,  Fruit  and  Berry  Raisers 

Should  Write  us  for  Prices,  stating  what  Crop  they  wish  to  cultivate. 

WE  ARE  MANUFACTURING  AND  SELLING  LARGELY  OUR 

Powell’s  Prepared  Chemicals, 

For  Composting  ($12.)  Bone,  Potash.,  Ammonia,  &c. 
fty*  REFERENCES  IN  EVERY  STATE. 

Brown  Chemical  Co., 

IKS** W rite  for  Pamphlet.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Champion  Cord  Binder. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


WHITELEY,  FASSLER  &  KELLY, 

Manufacturers  of  CHAMPION  REAPERS 
and  MOWERS,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WALKER--THE  BEST 

WALRCnWA$HER 

i  Warranted  5  years,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Tlie 
{Best,  most  Efficient,  and •  Durable  Washer  in  the  world, 
j  Has  no  rival,  the  only  machine  that  -will  wash  perfectly  clean  without  rub- 
Can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 
in  a  moment.  So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  delicate 
'  lady  or  child  can  do  the  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  the  Rubber  Bands  on  the 
Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of  buttons  and  injury  to  clothes, 
ft  PC  WTO  UfAMTOD  Exclusive  territory.  Retail  price,  88.00. 
HUCn  I  O  VUHnj  I  EL!  Agents*  sample,  S3.50.  Also  the  cele- 
brated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  Manufacturers’  lowest  price. 
We  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie,  Pa, 


Circulars  free. 


THE  FAVORITE  CHAIR 

For  a  Holiday,  Birthday  or  ‘Wedding  Present,  nothing  could 
he  more  appropriate  than  this  celebrated  Combination  Chair. 
The  left  cut  represents  but  one  of  five  articles  combined,  vis: 
Parlor,  Library,  Reclining  or  Invalid's  Chair,  Child's  Crib, 
Lounge  and  Bed.  Fifty  changes  of  position. 

It  is  simple  and  durablo  in  construction,  while  its  elegance 
and  comfort  is  unrivaled.  Satisfaction  assured. 

We  manufacture  Invalid’s  Chairs  on  wheels,  and  Physician's 
Chairs.  [Send stamn  or Blus. Catalogue.  Mention th;spaper.] 
Address :  STEVENS’  ADJUSTABLE  CHAIR  CO. 
No.  3  Sixth  Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


OREGON 


AND 


WASHINGTON, 

For  reliable  information  about  their  resources,  rali  oad 
progress,  facilities  and  expense  of  '.ravel,  read  “THE 
WEST  SHORE,”  a  20-page,  elaborately  illustrated 
journal,  now  in  its  eighth  year  of  publication.  Each  issue 
contains  eight  pages  original  engravings  of  natural  scenery, 
towns,  &c.,  &c.,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Per  annum,  82. 
All  of  1882  and  1883.  83.50.  Specimen,  25c. 

E.  SAMVEL,  Publisher,  Portland,  Oregon. 


N 


EW  FARM  to  any  address. 

500  farms  described.  Report  of  Com  to?  I 
.  griculture,  and  Maps  of  Virginia.  i 

H.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Carpenter  Saws 

Or  anv  other  kind,  you  can  file  yourself  with  our  New 
Machine  so  that  it  will  cut  Better  than  Ever.  The 
teeth  will  all  remain  of  equal  size  and  shape.  Sent  free 
on  Receipt  of  $2.50  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Illustrated  Circulars  free.  Address 

E.  ROTH  &  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


A  RARE  CHANCE  FOR  INVESTMENT. 

The  owner  offers  for  sale  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Illinois,  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  branch  of 
the  Wabash,  St.  Louis  &  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  containing  1,200 
acres.  It  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  has  a 
private  switcli  within  j4  mile  of  the  main  buildings.  A 
never-failing  water  supply,  steam  mill  for  cooking  and 
grinding  food  for  stock,  plenty  of  hedge  rows  and  shade 
trees,  and  in  fact  all  conveniences  for  farming  on  largo 
scale.  For  full  particulars  and  diagrams  of  the  premises, 
enquire  of  the  owner,  Luther  Bodman,  President  of  the 
Hampshire  Co.  Nat.  Bank.  Northampton,  Mass.,  or  E.  C. 
Bodman,  Toledo,  Ohio,  or  L.  W.  Bodman,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CALIFORNIA  MSHHM?  ISIS. 

160  ACRES  FOR  822.— For  full  particulars,  and 
general  description,  and  map  of  California,  apply  to 
Immigration  Association  of  California, 

No.  10  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mason  &  Hamlin 

are  certainly  best,  havingbeen  so  de¬ 
creed  at  every  Great  World’s  In¬ 
dustrial  Competition  for  Sixteen 
Years  ;  no  other  American  organ  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  equal  at  any.  Also 
cheapest.  Style  109;  3ji  octaves  ;  sufficient  compass  and 
power,  with  best  quality,  for  popular,  sacred  and  secular 
music  in  schools  or  families,  at  only  $22.  One  hundred 
other  styles  at  $30,  $57,  $66,  $72,  $78,  $93,  $108,  $114  to  $500 
and  up.  The  larger  styles  are  wholly  unrivalled  by  any  other 
organs.  Also  for  easy  payments.  New  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

The  MASON  Sr,  HAMLIN  Organ  and  Piano 

Co.,  154  Tremont  Street,  Boston  ;  46  East  14th  Street  (Un¬ 
ion  Square),  New  York ;  140  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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SEASON  1882. -VARIED,  EARLY  ROSE.” 

Copies  of  letters,  received,  from  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Delano,  author  of  the  Prize  Essay  on  Potato  Culture,  publico  '  Transactions  of  Franklin  County,  Mass.,  Agricultural  Society,  1S81 

Sunderland,  Mass.,  October  17th,  18S2. 

Dear  Sirs  I  am  now  in  a  condition  to  report  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  The  Mapes  Potato  Fertilizer.  I  took  iour  separate  p  of  land  of  equal  size.  The  land  was  all  sim¬ 
ilar,  in  the  same  condition  as  near  as  could  be  taken.  Planted  all  pieces  April  19th,  and  gave  them  the  same  cultivation  and  care.  The  result  ».iv’  follows : 


First  piece.— I  gave  good  strong  manure  from  the  barn-yard,  at  the  rate  of  40  two-horse 
loads  to  the  acre,  one-half  plowed  in  and  one-half  put  in  the  drill. ' 

Second  piece.— I  gave  Mapes  Manure,  at  the  rate  of  800  lbs.  to  the  acre,  one-half  harrowed 
in  and  one-half  put  in  the  drill. 

Third  piece.— I  gave  Mapes  Manure,  at  the  rate  of  1.000  lbs.  to  the  acre,  one-half  harrowed 
in  and  one-half  put  in  the  drill. 

Fourth  piece.— I  planted  without  aDy  fertilizer  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 


First  piece.— Yielded  at  rate  of  220  bushels  per  ac?e.  The  potatoes  were,  however, 
quite  badly  cut  bv  the  wire-worms  and  grubs,  and  quite  rough. 

Second  piece.— Yielded  at  rate  of  316  bushels  per  acre,  of  nice,  large,  smooth  potatoes. 

Third  piece.— Yielded  at  rate  of  340  bushels  per  acre,  of  very  large  and  smooth  pota¬ 
toes,  with  very  few  unmarketable  ones. 

Fourth  piece.— Yielded  at  rate  of  140  bushels  per  acre,  and  a  good  many  small  ones 
among  them,  though  smoother  than  on  first  piece. 


From  the  foregoing  I  draw,  that  with  high  manuring  1  obtained  SO  bushels  per  acre  more  than  where  no  manure  was  used,  but  with  Mapes  Potato  Manure  I  obtained  176  and 
200  bushels  per  acre  more  than  where.no  manure  was  used.  This  is  the  fourth  year  I  have  used  Mapes  Manure,  and  I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best  thing  to  raise 
potatoes  with  in  the  market.  /  (Signed,)  JESSE  1..  DELANO. 

Send  for  New  Pamphlet,  containing  CROP  REPORTS  1882,  from  truckers,  farmers,  fruit  growers,  etc.  No  charge. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  Agricultural  Chemists,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 


GOWK 

PENs: 


sgscpi 


PENCIIiS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  &c. 

THE  CALLI-G-RAPHIO  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing  ink 
for  several  davs'  writing.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  to  persons  who  care  to 
preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

MABXE,  TODD  &  BARD 

180  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY’  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 
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SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

ANNUAL  SALES,  60,000  TOES. 

This  old  and  reliable  fertilizer,  which  has  been  on  the  market  for  eighteen 
years,  is  unsurpassed  for  use  on  Farm,  Garden,  Lawn,  or  Flower  Bed.  It  is  a 
complete  manure,  rich  in  all  the  necessary  elements.  The  Farmer  who  plants 
his  crops,  looking  to  the  money  they  will  return,  finds  that  every  dollar’s 
worth  of 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO 

applied  to  the  soil,  repays  its  cost  many  times  over.  Try  it,  and  be  convinced. 

Pamphlets,  with  testimonials,  etc.,  forwarded  free.  If  there  is  no  local 
agent  in  your  vicinity,  address 

&  CURTIS, 

Gen’l  Selling  Agents,  Boston,  Mass. 


1’ AWE’S  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 
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Spark  Arrester. 

Reliable,  durable,  and  economical,  will  furnish  a 
horse  power  with  one-third  less  fuel  and,  water  tluin  any  other 
engine  built,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  off.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “  S  ”  for  information  and  prices. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS. 

Box  843.  Coi'niug,  N.  Y» 

COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE. 

The  permanence  of  the  Bi¬ 
cycle  as  a  practical  road  vehicle 
is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and 
thousands  of  riders  are  daily 
enjoying  the  delightful  and 

Health 

Giving 

Exercise. 

The  “  Columbias  "  are  care¬ 
fully  finished  in  every  particu¬ 
lar,  and  are  confidently  guaran¬ 
teed  as  the  best  value  for  the 
money  attained  in  a  Bicycle. 

Send  three-cent  stamp  for 
catalogue,  with  price-lists  and 
full  information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  597  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE 


SEWING  MACHINE 

Conies  to  the  Front. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Household  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I., 

With  its  Perfect  Construc¬ 
tion  and  Marvelous  Ease  and  Simplicity. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Description. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

105  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

Retail  Department,  3  East  14th  Street. 
163  &  165  Cake  Street,  Chicago. 

149  Treinont  Street,  Boston. 


NEARLY  '1,000 

Perclieroa-Norinaii  Horses 

Imported  and  Bred  by 

M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

OAKLAWN  FARM, 

Wayne,  Du  Page  Comity, 
Illinois, 

35  miles  West  of  Chicago. 


250  THIS  YEAR 

Imported  from  France. 

NEARLY  400 

mi  Now  on  hand. 

The  Largest  and  Most  Select  Stud  of  Draft  Horses 
in  ihe  World.  Where  it  is  possible  to  see  more  fine 
specimens  in  a  day  than  one  could  see  in  France  in 
months.  Send  for  Catalogue  «•  Ho.  3.” 


New  Music  Books. 

MINSTREL  SONGS,  3S2{ 

gongs  which  are  the  people’s  favorites.  Words  often 
arrant  nonsense,  but  the  melodies  some  of  the  sweetest 
and  best  in  the  world  The  Success  of  the  Season,  and 
is  selling  rapidly.  A  fine,  large  volume,  pages  full  sheet 
music  size. 

94  Songs,  including  “  Old  Folks  at  Home,”  and  all 
of  Foster’s  best.  “Old  Uncle  Ned.”  "RosaLee.”  ’'Ken¬ 
tucky  Home”:  also  “Lilly  Dale.”  “Twinkling  Stars,” 
and,  in  fact,  a  large  part  of  the  popular  favorites  of  the 
last  thirty  years.  $2  Plain;  $2.50  Cloth. 

Very  Easy  Instruction  Books,  with  very  entertain¬ 
ing  airs  for  practice,  are,  Winner’s 

IDEAL  METHODS 

For  Violin,  For  Guitar, 

For  Piano,  Price  of  F#r  Cabinet  Organ, 

For  Cornet,  For  Accordeon, 

For  Flageolet,  each,  For  Clarinet, 

For  File,  For  Banjo. 

For  Flute,  75  cts. 

Simple  instructions,  and  nearly  100  tunes  in  each. 
Gounod’s  REDEMPTION,  $1. 

Only  edition  with  Gounod’s  Orchestration. 

Balfe’s  BOHEMIAN  GIBE,  $1. 

Only  copy  with  Libretto  and  Business. 

MUSICAI.  FAVORITE.  (Just  out.)  New  Book 
of  Bound  Music.  Fine  selection  of  Piano  Pieces. 
$2  Plain;  $2.50  Cloth;  $3  Gilt. 

OLIVER  IIBTSO.Y  &  CO.,  Boston. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  843  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
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If  you  should  not  care  to  subscribe,  please  give  this  to  some  Friend  or  Neighbor  who  will. 


we  send  you  tms  Specimen  Copy  ot  t'  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  believing  that 
upon  examination  you  will  become  a  Subscriber. 
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Volume  42. 

The  Great  Agricultural 
Journal  of  the  World. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  during  the  past  twenty  years 
of  its  existence,  is  well  known — how  its  cir¬ 
culation  has  at  times  run  up  toward  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand,  and  how  its 
readers  have  averaged  for  the  whole  time 
over  One  Hundred  Thousand;  how  it  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  twenty-three  other  newspapers,  ex¬ 
tended  its  circulation  through  other  lands  as 
well  as  our  own,  (now  counting,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  its  subscribers  in  far  off  Australia  by 
the  thousand,)  and  become  the  recognized 
leading  Journal  of  the  world,  for  the  Farm, 
the  Garden,  and  the  Household. 

Secret  of  Success. 

The  explanation  of  the  success  of  the 
paper  is  to  be  found  in  a  rigid  adherence  to 
the  following  code  of  principles  or  rules  of 
conduct  which  the  Managers  at  first  laid 
down  for  themselves  and  their  associates. 

lsf. — To  make  eiery  line  reliable. 

2d.— To  get  the  best  reading  matter  at  any  expense 
of  time,  labor,  and  money. 

3 d. — To  engage  upon  the  Editorial  staff,  and  as  Con¬ 
tributors,  the  best  men  anywhere  to  be  found — those  of 
practical  experience  and  wide  information. 

4th.— To  always  look  after  t  .e  wants  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  those  struggling  with  limited  means. 

5th. — To  exclude  from  its  business  pages  all  adver¬ 
tisements  of  quackery,  medicines,  and  unreliable  adver¬ 
tisers.  (Probably  not  three  other  Journals  in  the  whole 
country,  admitting  advertisements  at  all,  havelaid  down 
and  persistently  and  consistently  adhered  to,  as  strict 
rules  in  regard  to  inserting  only  good  advertisements. ) 

5th. — To  make  the  paper  known  to  the  whole  country, 
and  to  adapt  its  pages  to  all  sections. 

7th — To  make  its  teachings  plain  and  practical 
as  well  as  reliable,  and  use  the  engraver’s  skill  wher¬ 
ever  it  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  articles  and  to  the 
pleasure  and  interest  of  the  readers. 

8th. — To  devote  much  attention  to  protecting  its  read¬ 
ers  from  swindling  schemes.  Few  numbers  have 
been  issued  in  a  score  of  years,  and  more,  that  have  not 
had  exposures  of  “ Sundry  Humbugs."  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  in  this  way  alone  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  saved  to  its  readers,  in  the  aggregate, 
AT  LEAST  FIVE  TIMES  AS  MANY  DOLLARS  as  they 
( the  readers)  have  ever  paid  into  the  subscription  fund. 
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Great  Strides  Forward. 

Beginning  with  the  autumn  months  of 
1882,  the  paper  has  made  vast  strides  in  every 
direction.  New  Type,  New  Cover,  New  En¬ 
gravings,  New  Artists,  and  fresh  accessions 
to  the  Editorial  Corps  have  made  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  far  more  instructive  and 
entertaining  even  than  heretofore.  It  will 
continue  to  secure  the  very  best  Journalistic 
and  Artistic  talent  to  be  found.  Every  num¬ 
ber  will  be  replete  with  information  for  all 
classes,  and  all  ages  of  people,  old  and  young 
alike. 

The  Editorial  Corps  comprises  writers 
of  large  experience,  who  have  a  national 
reputation  in  connection  with  the  paper. 
Besides  the  constant  gatherings  from  the 
correspondence  of  our  readers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  our  Stated  and  Special  Contribu¬ 
tors  embrace,  among  others,  the  following: 

American  Agriculturist  Contributors. 

Presidents  and  Professors  in  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Pres'tJoHN  Bascom,  LL.D..  Wisconsin  University. 

“  A.  S.  Welsh,  LL.D.,  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

“  A.  Liautard,  New  York  Veterinary  College. 
Prof.  F.  H.  Storer,  Harvard  University  Agr.  Dep't. 

“  D.  D.  Slade,  do.  do.  do. 

“  G.  C.  Caldwell,  Cornell  University  Agr.  Dep’t. 

“  J.  B.  Roberts,  do.  do.  do. 

“  James  Law,  do.  do.  Vet.  Dep’t. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

“  A.  J.  Cook.  do  do.  do. 

“  W.  O.  Atwater,  Wesleyan  University. 

“  C.  E.  Bessev.  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College. 


Prof.  S.  A.  Knapp,  do.  do.  do. 

“  E.  M.  Shelton,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col. 

“  G.  C.  Swallow,  Agricultural  Dep’t  Missouri  Uni. 

“  C.  L.  Ingersoll,  Prest.  Colorado  Agr.  College. 

J.  ]\R  McBryde.  Tennessee  Univer’ty  Agr.  Dep’t. 

“  N.  S.  Tovvnshend.  Ohio  University  Agr.  Dep't. 

“  W.  H.  Jordan.  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Col. 

“  Wm.  A.  Buckhout.  do.  do  do. 

“  W.  A.  Henry.  Agricultural  Dep't  Wisconsin  Uni.  »_ 
“  J.  W.  Chickering,  Washington.  D.  C. 

C.  C.  Georgeson,  Texas  Agricultural  College. 

“  W.  W.  Tracy,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

“  J.  W.  Sanborn.  Agr  Dep  t,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

“  J.  D.  Warfield  Maryland  Agricultural  College. 
Prominent  Investigators  and  Waiters. 

J.  B.  Lawes.  LL.D..  Rotbamsted.  England. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  United  States  Entomologist. 

“  S.  A.  Forbes,  Curator.  Illinois  Museum. 

Hon.  Edward  Atkinson,  Boston.  Mass. 

H.  E.  Alvord,  “Houghton  Farm,”  New  York. 

Hon.  Geo.  Geddes,  New  York. 

L.  B.  Arnold,  President  National  Dairy  Association. 
Hon.  X.  A.  Willard,  on  Da  rying. 

Prof.  Manly  Miles,  Author  of  “  Stock  Breeding,”  etc.. 

“  Cyrus  Thomas,  Illinois,  U.  S.  Entomological  Com. 
“Timothy  Bunker,  Esq.,”  Hookertown.  ConnecticnU 
F.  S.  Billings,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Boston, 

D.  E.  Salmon.  do.  do.  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

M.  C.  Weld,  “Among  the  Farmers.” 

Peter  Henderson,  "  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

S.  B.  Parsons,  Jr.,  Flushing.  New  York. 

R.  W.  Furnas,  Ex-Governor,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Root,  Mohawk.  N.  Y. 

F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture^ 
H.  A.  Haigh,  LL.B.,  Michigan,  on  Farm  Law. 

F.  D.  Curtis,  on  Swine,  etc. 

J.  M.  Hubbard,  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

L.  D.  Snook,  Barrington,  New  York. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins.  Connecticut  Experiment  Station- 

D.  Z.  Evans,  Jr..  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Newman,  State  Agr.  Dep’t,  Atlanta,  Ga- 
Mr.  W.  C.  Barry,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Mary  Clemmer. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Runkle,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  I.  B.  Roberts,  Fiatbush,  New  York. 

Miss  Agnes  Carr.  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

E.  H.  Leland,  Author  of  “Farm  Homes.” 

“Faith  Rochester,”  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Beatty,  Illinois. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

Cheapest  Journal  in  the  World. 

Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  more  than  doubled  that  of 
earlier  years,  and  the  scope  enlarged  to  take 
in  all  the  wants  of  Outdoor  and  Indoor  life, 
notwithstanding  all  the  matter  is  entirely 
original,  written  and  prepared  expressly  for 
the  columns  of  the  paper,  notwithstanding 
beautiful  illutrations  have  been  and  are  to 
continue  a  distinguishing  feature — a  thou¬ 
sand  or  so  of  original  engravings  and  sketches 
appearing  in  each  volume — the  price  of  the 
paper  is  to  continue  as  heretofore,  $1,50  a 
year,  post-paid  ;  Ten  Subscriptions  for  $10 

single  copies  15  cents. 

* 

The  Amerikanischer  Agriculturist,  1883- 

The  German  Amerikanischer  Agriculturist  has  been 
published  for  twenty-four  years,  and  stands  to-day 
in  the  front  rank  ot*  <nei*iiiau  Agri¬ 
cultural  publications. 

While  the  Amerikanischer  Agriculturist  has  the 
benefit  of  all  of  the  enterprise  and  energy  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  English  American  Agriculturist,  it 
is  hereafter  to  be  an  entirely  separate  Journal  from 
the  former,  presenting  only  such  matter  as  is 
specially  adapted  for  the  Germans,  and  contain¬ 
ing  departments  expressly  conducted  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  people  in  the  United  States.  The  price  is  the 
same  as  the  English. 


Special  Offer. 

ANY  person  who  wishes  to  begin  with 
the  March  number,  and  will  so  inform 
us,  can  have  the  January  number 
FREE.  Then,  already  having  this 
FEBRUARY  number,  he  will  receive 
14  numbers  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  which  will  run  to  and  include 
February,  1884. 
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Premium  List  of  many  hundreds  of  articles  given  for  Subscriptions,  immediately  mailed  you,  if  you  desire.  See  p.  97- 
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Begin  Any  Time. 

INASMUCH  as  every  issue  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  you  can  begin  your  sub¬ 
scription  with  any  number. 


Hints  for  February. 

Orchard  and  Garden  Work  lor  the 
Month. 

There  are  many  farms  on  which  no  orchard  is 
found.  The  settler  in  a  new  country  may  have 
some  excuse  for  this,  at  least  for  a  few  years,  but 
even  with  him  an  orchard  of  fine  fruit  should  come 
early  in  the  development  of  his  farm.  We  6liall 
continue  to  teach  that  every  farmer  should  have  an 
orchard,  and  guard  its  interests  well. 

Orchard  Planting  is,  therefore,  a  timely  theme  to 
consider  in  February.  No  one  should  set  an  orchard 
unless  he  can  feel  that  the  trees  have  the  first  right 
to  the  soil.  It  is  often  stated  that  orchards  are  un¬ 
productive  and  the  trees  are  degenerating  owing 
to  change  of  climate  or  other  unknown  cause, 
when  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  is  starvation. 
The  land  has  been  forced  to  yield  a  regular  field 
crop  aside  from  the  fruit,  without  making  proper 
returns  in  manure  or  commercial  fertilizers.  A 
newly  planted  orchard  should  be  cultivated  by 
growing  only  such  crops  as  require  manure  and 
will  leave  the  soil  in  a  good  condition. 

When  the  trees  come  into  bearing,  regular  crop¬ 
ping  should  cease.  Turning  an  orchard  into  a 
grain  field  or  meadow  is  to  bring  ruin.  If  kept  in 
clover  and  pastured  with  pigs,  it  is  excellent  both 
for  the  pigs  and  for  the  orchard.  An  occasional 
plowing  turns  under  the  sod,  and  it  becomes  a 
fine  fertilizer  and  keeps  the  soil  in  good  tilth. 

Ordering  Trees. — It  is  best  to  send  in  the  orders  for 
trees  before  the  spring  opens,  as  they  will  receive 
more  prompt  attention  than  those  of  late  spring, 
when  work  is  pressing.  Should  the  trees  freeze  on 
the  way,  the  packages  may  be  put  in  a  cool  room  or 
under  straw  to  thaw  gradually.  A  mistake  is  often 
made  in  selecting  large  trees.  A  two-year-old 
tree  will  come  into  bearing  about  as  soon  after  set¬ 
ting  as  one  three  or  four  years  old,  besides  being 
much  more  sure  to  live.  The  larger  the  tree,  the 
more  the  roots  are  injured  in  transplanting;  it  is 
also  easier  to  bring  a  young  tree  into  good  form  by 
early  pruning.  Other  things  being  equal,  buy  of  the 
nearest  nurseryman.  We  advise  caution  in  dealing 
with  unknown  tree  peddlers,  who  tell  wonderful 
things  of  varieties  exclusively  their  own.  Some 
excellent  nurseries  send  out  agents,  and  when  they 
are  authorized  and  responsible,  it  is  6afe  to  buy  of 
them.  Most  of  the  leading  nurserymen  publish 
Catalogues  of  varieties;  it  is  well  to  send  for  some 
of  these  and  compare  the  prices,  etc.  Study  well 
the  needs  of  the  family,  market,  soil,  climate,  etc., 
and  order  early. 

Books. — There  are  excellent  books  on  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  in  which  all  the  details  of  the  work  are  given  by 
successful  men,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  look  up 
these  points  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 
Such  works  give  lists  of  the  varieties,  with  descrip¬ 
tions,  that  aid  greatly  in  making  the  selection  of 
sorts,  as  well  as  directions  for  cultivation. 

Insects  must  be  looked  after.  The  clusters  of 
eggs  of  the  tent  caterpillar  may  be  easily  seen  on 
the  twigs  on  a  dull  day  ;  they  form  a  ring  half  an 
inch  or  more  wide.  The  canker-worms  come  out 
of  the  ground  in  early  spring— sometimes  during 
this  month,  and  ascend  the  trees  to  lay  their  eggs. 
The  females  are  wingless,  and  may  be  kept  from 
the  trees  by  putting  bands  of  tarred  paper — coarse 
brown  paper  smeared  with  tar  or  with  printer’s 
ink — closely  around  the  trunks  of  the  tress.  Put  on 
these  bands  before  any  signs  of  the  moth  appear. 

Hice  and  Babbits  may  do  mischief,  especially  after 
heavy  snows,  and  trees  should  be  guarded  against 
their  gnawing  teeth.  For  mice,  tramp  the  snow 


down  closely  around  the  trees,  that  they  may  not 
be  able  to  work  under  it.  Smear  the  trunk  with 
blood  to  drive  away  the  rabbits. 

Hot-beds  will  now  be  needed  in  the  Southern 
States.  As  a  general  rule  these  forcing  pits  should 
be  started  about  six  weeks  before  the  time  to  6et 
the  plants  in  the  open  ground.  The  heating  mate¬ 
rial  is  stable-manure  that  has  become  warm  in  the 
pile.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  litter  in  the  mass, 
leaves  may  be  added  to  modify  the  violence  of  the 
heat.  When  the  manure  has  been  turned  two  or 
three  times  in  the  pile  it  is  ready  for  use.  The 
manure  may  be  either  placed  in  a  pit  or  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  In  making  a  pit,  excavate  the  earth  two  feet 
deep,  as  wide  as  the  sashes,  and  line  the  sides  of 
the  pit  with  rough  boards  which  extend  above 
ground  a  few  inches  in  front  and  a  foot  at  the 
rear.  Strips  are  nailed  across  from  front  to  rear, 
where  the  sashes  come  together.  The  sashes  are 
usually  three  by  six  feet,  and  may  be  bought  at  any 
sash  factory.  Select  for  the  hot-bed  a  dry  place, 
that  is  sheltered  from  the  north  by  a  fence,  build¬ 
ing,  or  screen.  Place  six  inches  of  leaves  or  litter 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  followed  by  a  layer  of  ma¬ 
nure  well  beaten  down.  When  the  pit  is  full,  tramp 
the  manure  down  evenly,  and  put  on  a  thick 
layer  of  earth.  This  earth  should  be  rich  and  fine. 
Good  garden  6oil  mixed  with  fine  manure,  and  sand 
enough  to  make  it  open  is  best.  When  the  beds  are 
made  above  ground,  much  the  same  arrangement  of 
material  is  needed,  only  they  are  built  up  from 
the  surface  and  to  the  hight  of  about  three  feet.  A 
compromise  between  the  two  hot-beds  is  frequently 
adopted.  A  strong  heat  will  soon  rise  after  the  bed 
is  made.  After  this  has  passed  off  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  rows  four  inches  apart.  Some  garden¬ 
ers  use  boxes  of  earth  for  the  seeds,  which  are 
placed  in  the  beds.  The  young  plants  need  watch¬ 
ing.  Remove  all  weeds,  and  water  freely  ;  air  and 
shade  the  plants,  as  the  daily  needs  demand. 

rA'lie  H'rnit  Garden. 

Supports  for  blackberries,  raspberries,  and  grape 
vines,  may  be  made  in  the  winter  and  kept  in  readi¬ 
ness.  For  blackberries,  stakes  about  six  feet  high 
are  needed,  A  wire  trellis  is  made  by  setting  a 
stout  post  at  each  end  of  the  row,  with  a  strong 
wire  running  between,  to  which  the  vines  are  tied. 
The  same  kind  of  support,  with  the  wire  placed 
lower,  is  well  suited  for  rows  of  raspberries.  Wire 
may  be  used  for  supporting  grape  vines.  The  posts 
are  to  be  6et  8  to  10  feet  apart,  with  a  strip  nailed 
on  near  the  ground,  and  another  at  the  top  ;  the 
wires  pass  perpendicularly  between  the  two  hori¬ 
zontal  strips.  The  arms  of  the  vines  are  fastened 
to  the  lower  cross-piece,  and  the  young  shoots  are 
raised  up  along  the  wires.  The  supports  used  for 
the  fruit  garden  should  be  made  ready  in  advance, 
and  if  painted  beforehand,  much  time  is  saved. 

Selecting  Fruits,  Trees,  etc. — That  which  has  been 
6aid  on  this  subject  under  the  “Orchard  and 
Garden,”  applies  with  equal  force  here.  Select 
with  care,  and  order  early  of  the  most  trustworthy 
dealers.  There  are  new  sorts  each  year,  and  the 
only  Safeway  is  to  buy  only  a  few  of  these,  and  rely 
upon  well-tested  varieties  for  the  bulk  of  the  order. 

Pruning  that  was  omitted  last  fall  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to  now,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit.  Grape  vines  need  to  be  pruned  long  before 
the  buds  begin  to  swell.  The  currant  and  goose¬ 
berry  bushes  start  growing  early,  and  should  be 
pruned  before  they  begin  to  grow. 

Manure. — The  soil'of  the  fruit  garden  should  be 
rich,  and  manure,  ashes,  and  fertilizers  need  to  be 
applied  freely,  when  most  convenient. 

I’lower  Garden  and  I, awn. 

There  is  but  little  out-of-door  work  in  this  de¬ 
partment  during  winter.  When  heavy  snows  come, 
as  they  frequently  do  in  February,  the  snow  needs 
to  be  removed  from  the  evergreen  trees.  This 
should  be  done  while  th“  snow  is  fresh,  before  it 
bends  and  breaks  the  limbs,  or  becomes  frozen  on 
them.  Make  all  the  plans  for  drives,  walks,  and 
flower-beds,  and  if  these  are  at  all  extensive,  it  is 
well  to  have  a  chart  drawn  up  to  follow  when  the 


out-door  work  begins.  If  manure  has  not  been 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  lawn,  it  may  be 
put  on  now.  It  should  be  well  rotted,  and  free 
from  any  seeds  of  weeds.  The  seeds  for  the  flow¬ 
er-beds  should  be  selected,  and  those  for  early 
growth  may  be  started  in  the  window  boxes. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

The  plants  of  the  window  and  greenhouse  are 
most  appreciated  during  this  month,  and  previous 
care  should  be  giving  its  best  returns.  Bulbs  of 
hyacinths,  narcissus,  etc.,  are  now  brought  from 
the  cellar  and  forced  into  bloom.  It  is  time  to 
make  the  necessafy  preparations  of  boxes,  sand, 
etc.,  that  will  soon  be  needed  for  the  cuttings  of 
verbenas,  geraniums,  etc. 

Water  and  Ventilation.— The  plants  should  have 
water  as  they  need  it.  There  should  be  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fresh  air,  and  at  the  same  time  any  undue 
exposure  must  be  avoided.  The  sashes  left  open 
for  a  half  hour  may  so  chill  the  plants  as  to 
injure  them  seriously. 

Insects. — The  green  fly  is  killed  by  tobacco  water ; 
thorough  washing  destroys  the  red  spider.  The 
mealy  bugs  are  best  treated  by  hand  picking  or  by 
using  a  pointed  stick  to  remove  them.  Worms  in 
pots  are  removed  by  turning  out  the  ball  of  earth, 
when  the  worms  may  be  found  and  picked  out. 


How  Good  Country  Hoads  Pay. 

Very  few  persons  take  a  correct  view  of  the 
actual  profit  to  farmers  of  good  roads,  or  of  how 
much  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  them.  Our  daily 
telegrams  from  the  West  supply  one  hint.  All 
along  in  autumn,  and  not  unfrequently  during  the 
winter,  we  can  read  between  the  lines  of  these 
dispatches  that  business  is  active,  the  markets 
brisk,  everybody  cheerful  and  hopeful  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  trade,  manufactures,  agriculture,  etc.,  or 
the  reverse  of  all  this,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
country  roads  generally.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  some 
years,  for  months  together,  the  whole  traffic  of  the 
country,  and  the  activity  and  prosperity  of  all 
classes,  are  largely  diminished,  and  the  losses  in- 
*  curred  amount  to  very  many  millions  of  dollars, 
because  the  condition  of  the  roads  stops  general 
intercourse,  and  practically  prevents  the  market¬ 
ing  of  grain  and  other  crops  at  the  proper  season. 

Another  view.  Take,  for  illustration,  say  the 
700,000  farms  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Indiana.  Sup¬ 
pose  that,  on  the  average,  from  one-half  of  them 
there  are  ten  loads  of  grain  and  other  products  to 
be  hauled  to  market,  and  of  fuel  to  be  brought 
back,  a  distance  of  ten  miles  on  the  average — we 
include  only  half  the  farms.  Call  the  cost  per  load 
only  $2  for  man,  team,  and  wear  of  vehicles,  when 
the  wagoning  is  good.  If  the  prairie  and  other 
roads  are  soft,  wet,  and  miry,  only  half  a  load  can 
be  taken — often  the  team  can  barely  draw  the- 
empty  wagon.  If  from  the  condition  of  the  roads- 
the  number  of  loads  must  be  doubled,  the  ag¬ 
gregate  increased  cost  amounts  to  $7,000,000— or 
enough  to  make  fourteen  thousand  miles  of  good 
roads  at  an  outlay  of  $500  on  each  mile. 

Another  illustration.  Take  a  township  of  the 
regular  size,  six  miles  square.  A  road  along  each, 
section,  or  square  mile,  east  and  west,  or  north  and 
south,  would  require  36  miles.  Suppose  the  town, 
voted  to  expend  $200  per  mile  on  these  roads,  and 
that  this  sum  would  make  them  fairly  available  at 
all  seasons.  This,  if  paid  down,  would  amount  to 
$7,200,  or  311  cents  per  acre  for  the  township.  Will 
any  one  question  that  with  good  roads,  available 
at  all  seasons  for  marketing  and  bringing  home 
fuel,  for  town  and  church  going  and  other  travel, 
all  the  land  in  the  region  would  be  worth  on  the 
average  at  least  one  dollar  an  acre  more,  or  three 
times  the  assessment  ?  On  a  farm  of  100  acres,  the 
tax  would  be  $31.25 — not  a  third  of  the  cost  of  an 
extra  horse,  to  say  nothing  of  his  keeping.  In 
fact,  would  it  not  pay  well  to  expend  $600  per  mile 
on  all  the  leading  roads,  amounting  to  $1  an  acre  ? 
Th  annual  interest  on  this  would  be  but  $6  or  $7 
for  each  100-acre  farm,  and  who  would  not  pay 
that  to  have  good  roads  always  ? 
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»;f  yafiz  ti  sri 

,-fr/j  .  -4  An.  Early  Crop  of  Peas. 

•T>ft  sdt  '.n't  .3:: as*  s  ■* — 

'  'There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  peas,  those 
with  small  round  seeds,  and  others  with  much 
larger,  irregularly  shaped  peas,  the  surface  of 
.whichufe^Wrinklefl.  The  wrinkled  seeded,  or  mar¬ 
row  peas,  ar§_  as  much  better  than  the  others  as 
sweet, corn  is  superior  to  field  corn.  The  round 
Jpea§,  while  not  ,SQ  good,  are  much  hardier  and 
earlier  tlptufthe.  others.  Unless  the  soil  is  warm, 
arid  .they  germipjate  quickly,  wrinkled  peas  will 
decay  before  thqy  can  come  up.  The  round  peas 
.are"  vastly  bettey  than  no  peas,  and  are  very  accept¬ 
able  until  the  others  come.  To  have  early  peas, 
they  must  be  sown  early— the  earlier  the  better. 
After  the  soil  has  thawed  for  the  first  four  inches, 
even'  if  it  is"  solid  below,  sow  peas.  If  the  ground 
Wtas  manured  and  plowed  last  autumn,  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  if  riot,  select  the  richest  available  spot,  and 
Open  a ’diill  four'inches  deep.  Peas  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  deeper  than  most  other  seeds.  For  varieties, 
fhe-^w  Early' Kdriit-”' is  one  of  the  best;  it  has  al- 
-triost  ds  mah y- dames  as  there  are  dealers.  Dan¬ 
iel  'O’Rourke  ”-is  one  of  the  names  of  a  good  strain 
dft'f-h'is’pea"1  ‘‘Carter's  First  Crop”  is  another 
good  variety,’  and  every  spring  new  extra  early 
eorth  are  sent  from  England,  which  usually  turn 
out  to  be  the  old  “  EaFly  Kent,”  with  a  new  name. 
The  peas-  should.  be.  sown  in  the  bottom  of  the 
drill  rather  Thickly,  at  least  one  every  iuch,  and  at 
first  covered  with  about  an  inch  of  soil.  It  is  well 
to  put  about  four  inches  of  coarse  stable  manure 
over  the  rows  ;  this  is  to  be  left  on  in  cold  days, 
but  when  it  is  sunny  and  warm,  pull  it  off  with  the 
rake,  and  let  the  snn  strike  the  soil  over  the  peas, 
replacing  it  at  night.  When  the  peas  sprout,  gradu¬ 
ally  cover  them  with  fine  warm  soil,  placing  the 
coarse  manure  oyer  them  as  needed,  until  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  soil  reaches  the  level  of  the  surface.  If 
a  ridge  of  soil,  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  peas, 
’be  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  row,  it  will  greatly 
protect  them  from  cold  winds.  When  the  plants 
are  a  few  inches  high,  draw  some  fine  soil  up  to 
them,  and  stick  in  the  brush.  When  the  soil  be¬ 
comes  dry  and  warm,  the  main  crop  of  wrinkle^ 
peas  may  be  sown. 


Every  One  Can  Graft. 

d.  Our  first  successful  grafting  was  done  at  the  age 
-of  nine  years.  “At  home  ”  we  had  an  old  orchard 
ihat’  seemed  to  be  past  its  period  of  usefulness, 

‘  and  what  apples  it  did  bear  were  of  inferior  sorts. 
-Ttfwas  a  question  whether  to  cut  down  the  trees, 
-<or  try  and  rejuvenate  them  by  the  application  of 
an  abundance  of  manure,  well  stirred  into  the 
'soil,  anti  by  grafting  the  old  limbs  with  new  and 
superior  varieties  of  fruit.  It  was  concluded  to 
;  see 'Vhat  virtue  .there  Was  in  manure  and  cions, 
arid'  fhis  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  watch  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  grafting.  Before  the  job  was  finished  we 
'  had'  learned  the  art  of  editing  a  cion,  making  a 
:dleft,- applying  the  wax,  etc.  Later  in  the  season 
it  was  a  source  eff  much  gratification  to  6ee  the 
’ybung  grafts  we  'had  put  in,  growing  along  with 
“those  seriby  a  master-hand. 

This  retriiniscence  of  youth  is  given  as  a  proof 
That  grafting  is' not  a  mohopoly  of  gifted  minds, 
cbr  an  art  that  crin  only' be  acquired  by  the  few. 

■  With  the  ordinary  amounted  “gumption”  to  begin 
'-with,  followed  "by  cSreful  teaching  for  only  a  short 
dime,  almost  Any  one  can  graft  successfully.  Graft- 
simply  planting  a  catting  of  one  variety  in 
•■‘the  wood  of  another,  instead  of  in  the  soil.  It  is 
essential  that  the  growing  layer  of  the  cion  and 
dMricfk  come  in  close’ contact,  and  be  so  held  until 
‘■they 'grow  together.  Sow  is  the  time  to  get  the 
Kofi's."  They  may  be  bought  at  most,  nurseries,  and 
^rferitfririre  Should  be  Tdkeri"'tt>  get  only  the  best 
■•varieties.  If  cut  at  home,  be  equally  careful  to 
•'  get  them  of  ’tire  right  kind,'  cutting  only  twigs 
of  last  season’s  growth.  Each  sort  should  be 
fcrit  separately  arid. ;  tied  iff  bundles,  labelled, 
'•rifiil’aftei-ridrds^/piit  iti  boxes,  with  damp  saw¬ 
dust  or  moss,  arid'  'kept'  in  a  cool  place  until 
used.  A  fine  saw,  two  good  knives,  one  strong 


and  heavy,  the  other  smaller,  with  a  keen  edge ; 
a  hard-wood  wedge,  six  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  a  small  mallet  are  the  imple¬ 
ments  used  in  grafting.  The  wax  may  be  easily 
made  by  melting  together,  beeswax  6  oz.,  rosin  and 
tallow  4  oz.  each,  over  a  moderate  fire,  stirring 
gradually  until  all  is  melted.  Rolls  of  waxed  cloth 
may  he  formed  from  old  cotton  stuff  made  thin 
by  wear,  and  torn  into  strips  two  inches  wide. 
Wind  the  strips  upon  a  stick  and  dip  them  into  the 
melted  wax  ;  when  the  cloth  is  thoroughly  penetra¬ 
ted  by  the  wax,  remove,  let  drip,  and  put  away 
from  dust  ready  for  use. 

Grafting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  buds  be¬ 
gin  to  swell.  Having  determined  upon  the  place 
for  the  graft,  saw  off  the  branch,  smooth  the  cut 
surface  and  make  a  cleft  with  the  knife  and  mallet. 
Cut  the  cion  from  the  twig,  leaving  two  or  three 
buds  upon  the  piece,  and  sharpen  the  lower  end 
into  a  wedge.  Open  the  cleft  with  the  knife  and 
place  the  cion  in  carefully  so  that  the  lower  bud 
comes  at  the  top  of  the  cleft.  The  inner  bark,  or 
growing  layer,  of  the  cion  and  the  6tock  should 
touch  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  grafted  branch 
is  small,  a  single  cion  is  enough,  otherwise,  put  in 
one  on  each  side.  Unroll  enough  waxed  cloth  to 
cover  the  wound  of  both  stock  and  cions,  and  press 
it  on  carefully  and  closely.  The  quick  application 
of  this  protection  is  only  a  matter  of  practice.  It  is 
well  for  beginners  to  6tart  with  worthless  limbs 
before  doing  regular  grafting  in  the  orchard.  If 
possible  find  some  one  in  the  neighborhood  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  process  and  learn  the  art  from  him. 
The  general  principles  maybe  obtained  from  print¬ 
ed  directions,  but  the  success  of  the  work  will 
depend  upon  the  knack,  and  that  is  only  acquired 
in  the  orchard. 


Be  Ready  Early. 

A  season  of  activity  is  near  at  hand.  Spring  is 
coming,  with  its  pressing  work.  Are  farmers 
ready  for  sowing  and  planting  ?  Every  implement 
should  be  provided  beforehand,  that  no  time  may 
be  wasted  in  making  purchases  or  repairs  after  the 
work  should  begin.  We  have  known  a  half-day  of 
plowing  to  be  lost  because  the  whiffletrees  were 
not  at  hand.  Some  farmers  start  out  with  their 
spring  plowing  without  a  single  plow  point  in 
stock,  and  when  one  is  needed,  the  team  is  taken 
from  the  field  and  driven  to  the  store.  Such  a  loss 
of  time  is  a  serious  matter,  and  should  be  thought¬ 
fully  guarded  against  by  ample  provision  of  all 
such  articles  of  the  farm.  It  is  a  poor  time  to  mend 
a  harrow  when  it  should  be  at  work  in  the  field. 

We  do  not  favor  that  economy — if  it  may  be  60 
called — that  relies  upon  the  neighbors  for  many  of 
the  tools  of  the  farm.  There  are  certain  farm  im¬ 
plements  that  may  be  owned  in  partnership,  as 
a  roller  or  reaper,  but  the  constant  borrowing  of 
rakes,  forks,  etc.,  is  not  a  wise  and  economical 
practice.  Be  provided  with  all  these  essential 
farm  tools,  and  have  them  in  good  order,  and  at 
baud  when  the  time  arrives  for  using  them. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  to  these  matters,  and 
make  all  needed  preparations  for  the  busy  days 
that  will  soon  be  here.  In  the  peace  of  winter 
prepare  for  the  war  of  spring. 


American  Pork  OTost  Healthful.— If  Ger¬ 
many  wishes  to  “  protect  ”  her  swine  industry  by 
shutting  out  cheaper  pork  from  this  country,  and 
compelling  the  great  consuming  class  to  pay  much 
higher  prices  for  the  home  product,  it  should  be 
done  “on  the  square,”  just  as  our  protectionists 
openly  proclaim  their  object.  It  is  very  unfriendly 
and  unjust  to  exclude  American  pork  on  the  plea 
that  it  is  dangerous,  and  thus  discredit  it  in  other 
countries.  The  truth  is,  nearly,  or  quite  all  Ameri¬ 
can  hog  products  exported  are  produced  from 
good  sound  corn,  and  are  much  freer  from  danger 
of  trichina  and  other  diseases  than  if  from  swine 
kept  in  close  quarters,  and  fed  on  slops,  kitchen 
refuse,  and  decayed  stuff  that  other  animals  will 
not  consume,  as  is  the  case  with  a  large  percentage 
of  those  grown  in  Europe. 


Sorghum  and  its  Prospects. 

Having  been  instrumental  in  the  early  in¬ 
troduction  and  distribution  of  the  seeds  of 
Sorghum  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  the 
American  Agriculturist  has  watched  the  progress 
of  the  culture  with  no  little  interest.  At  times 
the  value  of  Sorghum  has  been  over-estimated, 
and  it  failed  to  meet  extravagant  expectations. 
Again,  there  have  been  seasons  of  depression, 
when  its  cultivation  was  almost  entirely  abandon¬ 
ed.  A  few  have  looked  upon  the  plant  as  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  given  up ;  these  have 
availed  themselves  of  every  favoring  circumstance, 
such  as  new  varieties  and  improved  methods  of 
culture  and  manufacture,  and  have  met  in  conven¬ 
tion  to  help  one  another  by  reporting  their  expe¬ 
rience,  and  for  the  mutual  encouragement  that 
comes  from  associated  action.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Cane-growers  was  held  at 
St.  Louis,  in  December  last,  and  was  attended  by 
representatives  from  fourteen  States ;  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  at  the  East,  to  Kansas  and 
Louisiana  at  the  West  and  South.  From  the  re¬ 
ports  sent  us  by  our  correspondent,  it  appears  that 
the  members  found  much  to  encourage  them  in 
the  experience  of  the  past  year,  and  that  as  the 
growing  and  manufacture  of  Sorghum  are  better 
understood,  the  greater  is  its  value  to  our  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  specimens  exhibited  at  the  convention 
included  30  samples  of  sugar,  15  of  melado,  90 
samples  of  syrup,  40  of  seed-heads,  6  of  threshed 
seed,  and  one  of  cane-seed  flour — all  the  specimens 
showing  a  great  improvement  over  those  presented 
at  the  former  meeting. 

In  all  manufactures  the  utilization  of  the  waste, 
or  “  by-products  ”  contributes  largely  to  profit, 
and  Sorghum  is  no  exception.  Discussion  on  this 
poiut  showed  that  the  begasse,  or  the  refuse  cane 
after  it  has  been  pressed,  might  in  some  localities 
be  most  profitably  used  for  fuel,  while  in  others, 
it  may  be  converted  into  a  valuable  paper  stock. 
It  may  also  be  used  directly  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
thus  return  to  the  soil  nearly  all  that  the  cane  took 
from  it.  Or  it  may  be  fed  to  stock,  and  returned 
to  the  land  indirectly.  The  skimmings  removed  in 
evaporating  the  juice  to  make  syrup,  are  saved 
and  converted  into  vinegar.  One  member  report¬ 
ed  having  made  6,030  gallons  of  vinegar  from  the 
skimmings  of  7,268  gallons  of  syrup.  The  seeds, 
produced  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  plant¬ 
ing,  may  be  made  another  source  of  income  ;  from 
two  and  a  half  to  four  bushels  of  seed  are  grown 
with  each  ton  of  cane,  and  it  is  found  to  have  a 
feeding  value  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  corn. 

The  fact  is  well  established  that  some  varieties, 
especially  the  “Amber”  and  the  “Orange,”  will 
yield  a  large  amount  of  crystallizable  cane  sugar,  and 
that  the  cane  contains  the  largest  percentage  of 
sugar  at  the  time  the  seeds  are  ripe.  It  is  found 
that  after  the  cane  is  cut,  the  cane  sugar  in  the 
juice  rapidly  changes  ta  grape  sugar,  and  that  the 
cane  should  be  worked  up  within  a  few  hours  after 
cutting  it.  The  making  of  sugar,  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  machinery  and  the  skilled  labor  re¬ 
quired,  can  not  be  profitably  followed  by  indi¬ 
viduals.  There  needs  to  be  cooperation  among 
farmers  to  establish  and  operate  sugar  works  on  the 
same  plan  that  cheese  factories  are  carried  on,  or 
they  may  agree  to  cultivate  a  certain  number  of 
acres  in  cane,  provided  capitalists  will  establish 
factories  to  work  it  up.  In  several  Western  States 
companies  have  erected  factories  and  cultivated 
their  own  cane  on  a  large  scale.  These  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  reported  as  financially  successful. 

Syrup  can  be  made  by  the  farmer  who  grows  the 
cane,  for  home  use,  or  for  sale.  By  the  use  of  the 
best  apparatus,  and  by  care  at  .every  step,  a  syrup 
of  excellent  quality  may  be  produced,  vastly  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  formerly  made.  The  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  Sorghum  reach  maturity  in  from  92  to 
132  days  ;  wherever  there  is  good  corn  land,  and  a 
good  corn-growing  season  of  the  above  length, 
the  cane  can  be  successfully  cultivated.  As  the 
time  for  planting  Sorghum  is  about  the  same  as 
for  corn,  we  defer  our  remarks  on  its. cultivation. 
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Devon  Cattle. 

In  these  days  when  the  fashion  among  breeders 
of  neat  cattle,  especially  among  those  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  lavish  much  money  upon  the  objects  of  their 
fancy,  tends  either  to  exait  the  peculiarly  butter- 
breeds  like  the  Channel  Island  cattle,  or  great  beef 
and  milk-producing  breeds,  like  the  Shorthorns  or 
Fresians,  the  Devon  gets  only  an  occasional  good 
word  from  some  old-time  friend,  or  a  passing  notice 
in  a  patronizing  way,  from  others. 

The  fact  is,  the  Devon  is  a  breed  of  superlative 
excellencies,  but  is  not  large.  This,  we  may  6ay,  is 
its  only  fault,  and  to  characterize  as  a  fault  a  point 
upon  which  some  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  breed 
depend,  seems  inconsistent.  We  speak  of  the 
“Little  Devon,”  rather  as  a  pet  term,  as  we  use 
diminutives  in  other  cases,  than  as  one  of  depre¬ 


ciation.  They  are  indeed  small  cattle  as  compared 
with  6ome  others,  but  judged  by  quality  and  profit, 
rather  than  by  mere  size,  they  take  the  first  rank. 

One  who  sees  a  herd  of  Devons  for  the  first  time  is 
struck  with  their  extraordinary  beauty  and  uniform¬ 
ity,  and  sees  at  once  that  they  differ  from  every 
other  breed,  or  stock  of  cattle  with  which  he  is 
acquainted.  They  are  of  a  brilliant,  rich  mahogany 
red,  without  white  upon  the  body,  but  with  white 
switches-  to  their  tails,  and  frequently  with  white 
udders.  Though  heavy  in  carcass  they  are  light- 
limbed  and  the  older  cows  low-set.  Their  heads 
are  small  and  clean-cut,  elegantly  placed  and  car¬ 
ried  high,  while  they  are  adorned  with  long,  light, 
tapering  white  horns,  curving  upward  and  out¬ 
ward.  Their  throats  are  clean;  withers  thin;  necks 
free  from  dewlaps;  chests  very  wide,  and  briskets 
projecting  and  hung  low.  In  girth  they  are  large 
for  their  hight;  very  thick  through  the  heart,  and 
unequalled  in  the  crops,  which  point  carries  the 
fullness  of  the  shoulders  back  to  the  ribs  without 
perceptible  depression.  The  backs  are  very  level 
from  the  withers  to  the  setting  of  the  tails,  which 
are  long  and  delicately  tapered.  The  loins  are  wide 
and  muscular;  the  hips  wide  apart,  the  back  long 
to  the  rump,  while  the  thighs  are  long  to  the  hocks, 
and  in  the  twist  well  let  down,  yet  in  the  lower 
parts  they  are  thin,  giving  room  between  them  for 
capacious  udders.  The  soft  flanks  are  usually  very 
low,  giving  the  barrels  a  cylindrical,  level  look 
upon  the- under  line.  Devons  are  commonly  heav¬ 
ily  coated,  and  the  hair  is  wavy,  if  not  positively 
curly,  in  many  cases.  The  skin  is  plastic  and  mel¬ 
low  under  the  touch,  even  when  the  animal  is  in 
low  condition,  bnt  when  in  good  order  it  is  typi¬ 
cally  fine,  not  thin  and  papery,  but  elastic  and 
yielding  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger  tips,  and 
offering  a  mobile,  unctuous  handful  if  grasped  over 
the  ribs.  The  skin  color  varies,  but  not  a  few 


show  a  rich  cream  color,  inclining  to  orange  under 
the  fore-arm,  and  in  the  ears.  Add  to  this  descrip¬ 
tion  that  the  legs  are  short,  small-boned  and  clean, 
that  the  whole  carriage  and  style  are  elastic  and 
graceful,  with  a  promptness  and  energy  rarely  seen 
in  neat  cattle,  while  the  large,  lively  yet  placid  and 
fearless  eye  indicates  at  once  intelligence,  con¬ 
fidence  and  repose,  and  we  have  a  picture  of  a 
high-bred,  beautiful  and  useful  race  of  cattle,  such 
as  has  no  equal  anywhere.  The  oxen  are  much 
trained,  very  quick  in  their  movements,  fast  walkers 
and  untiring  workers.  The  cows  are  deep  milkers. 


The  Devons  for  Beef. 

The  quality  of  Devon  beef  is  hardly  surpassed 
even  by  that  of  the  half-wild  Mountain  breeds  of 
Wales  and  the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  is  the  best 


beef  we  ever  see  in  our  markets,  if  well  fattened, 
being  thick  over  the  choice  parts,  and  having  the 
fat  marbled  and  interlarded  with  the  lean  in  the 
most  approved  way.  In  the  native  breed  of  the 
Devon  hills  we  have  one  of  those  remarkable 
cases  sometimes  found  of  a  race  formed  as  it  were 
by  nature — really,  under  the  influence  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  hills,  the  grasses  and  the  waters, 
modified  somewhat  by  both  wild  and  civilized 
man,  but  remaining  little  changed  by  all  recently 
operating  causes  within  the  historic  period.  This 
fact  gives  to  the  breed  remarkable  prepotency, 
little  tendency  to  change,  and  when  changed  by 
the  intermixture  of  other  blood  (as  no  doubt  often 
occurred  before  the  days  of  careful  breeding),  the 
power  to  throw  off  the  introduced  peculiarities,  and 
revert  to  the  primitive  type,  which  has  thus  been 
preserved  in  its  original  excellence.  Nevertheless 
its  good  qualities  have  no  doubt  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  strengthened  and  perhaps  improved  by 
high  breeding  as  time  goes  on.  The  cattle  of 
South  Devon  and  Sussex,  which  are  similar  and  of 
a  lighter  red,  were  early  introduced  into  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  were  subsequently  largely  crossed  by  the 
high-bred  North  Devons,  which  have  largely  im¬ 
parted  their  characteristics  to  them.  When  crossed 
with  other  breeds  the  peculiarities  of  the  Devon 
are  almost  always  dominant  in  the  offspring. 
Thus  many  of  the  grade  steers,  while  they  are  of  a 
great  size,  appear,  “handle,”  and  cut  up  like  Dev¬ 
ons  and  hence  the  “  Connecticut  red  cattle  ”  are 
great  favorites  in  our  markets  and  always  com¬ 
mand,  other  things  being  equal,  the  highest  prices. 
To  show  the  perfection  to  which  the  Devon  steer 
may  be  brought,  we  re-produce  frem  the  English 
“  Agricultural  Gazette  ”  a  portrait  of  the  one 
which  brought  the  first  prize  as  Champion  of  the 
Devon  Classes  in  the  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club, 
at  Islington,  England,  early  in  December  last. 


Bee  Notes  for  February. 

During  this  month,  there  is  but  little  pressing 
work  for  the  bee-keeper.  Bees  that  are  packed 
either  in  chaff  or  in  chaff  hives  need  no  other  ah 
tention  or  care  than  simply  to  see  that  the  entrance 
to  the  hive  does  not  become  sealed  with  snow  ,o^ 
ice.  It  is  sometimes  well,  also,  to  drag  out  thg, 
dead  bees  by  use  of  a  wire  or  slender  twig. 

If  the  bees  in  the  cellar  keep  quiet,  they  shouldl 
be  left  entirely  alone.  If  they  seem  noisy  and  rest¬ 
less,  the  temperature  of  the  cellar  should  be  looked; 
after  to  see  that  it  is  not  above  the  safety  limit  u 
from  35“  to  40°  F.  Often,  by  bringing  the  temper^ 
ature  to  the  proper  point,  all  uneasiness  is  chocked.; 
If  still  disturbed,  then  on  the  first  day  that  ,ia 
warm  enough  for  the  bees  to  fly,  they  should  be 
carried  out  from  the  cellar  and  placed  ok  thqjj)- 
summer  stands,  and  permitted  to  indulge  in  a 
cleansing  flight.  At  night  return  them  to  thecgljar. 

Wintering  in  Relation  to  Dampness.  -f 

An  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  as  to  the  point  of  saturation,  from  accurate 
records  taken  three  times  daily,  for  the  past' 
twenty  years,  shows  that  there  is  not  ‘  the 
least  evidence  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  exces¬ 
sive  moisture  was  in  any  single  case  the  cause  of 
the  great  losses  of  bees.  It  also  appears  that 
in  all  the  seasons  of  bad  wintering,  severe  colu 
was  experienced.  It  is  further  shown  that  wheh 
the  cold  occurred  early  in  the  winter,  the  mortality; 
commenced  at  an  early  period.  If  late,  the  bee^ 
did  not  appear  diseased  until  near  the  end  of  winter,. 

The  past  summer,  one  of  our  colonies  was" 
weighed  each  day  to  show  the  gain  or  loss  in  hon¬ 
ey.  The  colony  did  not  swarm,  and  made  about. 
125  pounds  of  honey  during  the  season.  The 
greatest  gain  in  a  single  day  was  eight  pounds^  dur¬ 
ing  the  bass-wood  season.  During  the  autumn 
bloom,  five  pounds  daily  were  stored  for  several' 
successive  days.  Observation  shows  a  very  close; 
agreement  between  the  rise  in  temperature  and  the 
increase  of  honey. 

Marketable  Honey. 

Of  late  years,  the  tendency  among  bee-keepers: 
has  been  to  neglect  comb-honey,  and  work  almost 
exclusively  for  extracted.  The  latter  is  mopeirap-rs 
idly  secured,  and  it  requires  less  skill  to  succeed; hn 
obtaining  a  good  return  in  extracted  honey,;  Th<s 
experience  of  practical  men,  however,  may  well  in-4 
duce  bee-keepers  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
working  for  comb-honey.  This  always,  if  proper* 
ly  secured,  finds  ready  sale  at  the  highest  prices.?:;  :; 

One  man  in  Illinois,  with  174  colonies  byjrthff. 
spring  count,  and  206  in  the  fall,  secured  over 
16,000  pounds  of  honey,  which  sold  for  $3,000. 

At  present,  the  market  demands  honey  in  sec¬ 
tions.  Even  the  60-calIed  prize  section,  which  is 
51  by  61  inches,  is  found  too  large,  and  our  widfe- 
awake  apiarists  have  used  generally  the  one-pounl 
section,  which  is  41  inches  square.  This  season, 
the  experience  in  the  Boston  and  Chicago  market# 
shows  that  even  a  smaller — a  half-pound  section-  - 
is  to  take  the  lead.  *Lt  will  be  advisable  for  b^el 
keepers  to  arrange  to  secure  this  year’s  lioneyp 
in  part  at  least,  in  sections  of  this  smaller  size: 

Tin  or  wooden  separators,  which  have  been  used 
between  the  sections  to  secure  straight  combs,  that 
could  be  shipped  easily,  are  expensive.  Some  of 
our  best  apiarists  find  their  use  unnecessary.  The 
secret  of  this  seems  to  rest  with  the  depth  of 
the  section.  The  usual  depth  has  been  tWo‘ 
inches.  By  making  the  sections  from  ls/e  to 
inch  deep,  so  that  the  comb  shall  not  be  so  thick, 
the  even  combs  are  secured  without  separators, 
especially  if  use  is  made  of  comb  foundation. 

In  arranging  to  change  the  form  of  sections,  if 
any  thus  decide,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the-" 
square  form  is  not  essential.  Even  the  prize  sec* 
tion  is  not  square.  Many  contend  that  a  reotangu-- 
lur  section,  longer  up  and  down,  is  worked  ini 
better  by  the  bees,  and  more  quickly  capped  ovef>: 
and  filled  to  the  edge,  than  is  one  that  is  square: 
It  is  worth  while  to  think  of  this  as  we  plan  for  the 
next  harvest.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
sections  cannot  be  too  neat  and  clean.  ;,n 
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Preparing  the  Ground  for  a  Lawn. 

The  success  of  a  lawn  depends  upon  a  vast  deal 
of  work  that  is  quite  out  of  sight.  We  expect 
more  of  the  soil  devoted  to  the  lawu  than  we  do  of 
any  other  part  of  the  grounds,  for  we  are  continu¬ 
ally  cropping  it,  and  it  can  only  give  a  constant 
succession  of  grass  when  the  roots  have  a  deep 
soil  and  sufficient  nourishment.  As  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  grass  well  established  before  hot  weath¬ 
er  comes,  the  seed  must  be  sown  early,  and  to  this 
end  the  soil  must  be  prepared  as  early  as  the  season 
will  allow.  Only  small  areas,  such  as  fruit  yards, 
croquet  and  tenuis  grounds,  should  be  perfectly 
level.  A  slightly  undulating  surface  is  more  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  than  a  dead  level,  and  it  may  be 
made  to  give  the  impression  of  a  greater  extent  if 
the  surface  is  laid  out  in  gentle  swells,  and  will 
give  a  better  effect  if  slightly  higher  as  it  approach¬ 
es  the  house.  Of  course  there  must  be  nothing 
like  abrupt  hills  and  hollows,  and  if  any  such  oc¬ 
cur  where  the  lawn  is  to  be,  they  must  be  either 
cut  down  or  filled  in.  If  the  lawn  is  such  that  it 
would  require  draining  to  fit,  it  for  garden  crops, 
then  it  will  n-'ed  draining  for  a  lawn.  Indeed,  all 
but  very  light  sandy  soils  will  be  improved  by 
draining  with  tiles.  The  depth  and  distance  apart 
of  the  drains  should  be 
such  as  are  found  best  in 
the  fields  of  the  vicinity. 

The  next  requisite  is  a 
deeply  worked  soil.  In 
England  the  soil  is  thor¬ 
oughly  trenched  two 
spades  deep,  but  we  can 
hardly  expect  our  people, 
who  avoid  the  use  of  the 
spade  wherever  possible, 
to  trench  the  ground 
for  a  lawn.  The  most  we  can  hope  for  is  the  deep¬ 
est  practicable  plowing,  with  the  use  of  the  sub¬ 
soil  plow.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  a  generous  coating 
of  manure  should  be  turned  under,  but  if  in  fair 
condition,  top-dressings  may  be  depended  upon  for 
fertilizing.  After  this  preliminary  work,  the 
ground  should  remain  as  long  as  possible  before 
sowing,  in  order  that  it  may  properly  settle.  If  in 
any  place  the  ground  settles  uuevenly,  then  fresh 
soil  must  be  added,  where  needed,  to  bring  the  low 
spots  up  to  the  proper  level.  Whether  the  lawn  is 
to  be  laid  down  with  seed,  or  as  is  sometimes  prefer¬ 
able,  if  the  area  is  small,  with  turf,  the  preliminary 
preparation  must  be  equally  thorough,  if  a  fine  and 
permanent  turf  is  desired. 


Silk-worms— Their  Food- 

Some  of  the  inquirers  as  to  where  the  eggs  of  the 
silk-worm  can  be  procured,  add  the  question, 
“What  is  best  to  feed  the  worms  on?”  This 
shows  that  the  matter  has  not  been  properly  con¬ 
sidered,  and  that  the  writers  are  not  prepared  to 
undertake  the  raising  of  silk.  ^Practically,  the  food 
of  silk-worms  is  reduced  to  the  White  Mulberry  and 
the  related  Osage  Orange.  Unless  one  has  estab¬ 
lished  Mulberry  trees  or  Osage  Orange  hedges,  the 
first  step  is  to  provide  a  food  supply.  As  the  Mul¬ 
berry  must  be  well  established  before  its  leaves  can 
be  gathered,  the  first  step  for  those  who  would  un¬ 
dertake  raising  silk-worms,  should  be  to  set  out  the 
trees  the  coming  spring,  and  postpone  buying  the 
eggs  until  next  year,  when  there  will  be  something 
on  which  to  feed  the  worms.  The  common  White 
Mulberry  has  several  varieties,  for  some  of  which 
superiority  is  claimed.  Trees  may  be  had  of  the 
nurseries,  or  they  may  be  raised  from  cuttings  or  I 
from  the  seed.  Perhaps  the  cheapest  method  of 
getting  a  stock  of  trees,  is  to  set  out  cuttings 
about  six  inches  long,  three  or  four  inches  apart, 
in  well-prepared  soil,  leaving  but  one  bud  above 
the  surface.  The  preliminary  step  in  silk  culture 
is,  not  to  procure  eggs,  but  to  provide  food. 


Water  Questions.— “  M.  Z.,”  Montgomery 
Co.,  Ohio,  writes  us  that  coal-tar  leaked  from  a 
barrel,  and  found  its  way  into  the  well  in  the 


horse-stable.  At  first,  the  horses  refused  the 
water,  but  now  they  seem  to  relish  it.  He  asks  : 
“Is  there  any  remedy?”  As  this  occurred  last 
summer,  any  evil  results  would  have  manifested 
themselves  at  first.  It  is  quite  likely  that  by  this 
time  all  the  soluble  matters  have  been  dissolved 
out,  and  the  coal-tar  is  now  an  inert  mass  with  no 
further  effect  on  the  water.  The*  case  does  not 
seem  to  call  for  any  action  . . .  .There  is  an  abund¬ 
ant  spring  near  his  stable,  but  the  water  has  an 
inky  taste,  and  there  is  a  rusty  deposit  after  it  has 
stood  awhile.  M.  Z.  asks  if  the  water  is  good  for 
animals  ? — If  the  water  has  a  marked  “inky  taste” 
we  should  not  like  to  use  it.  It  is  likely  that  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  for  a  while,  the  iron  would  be 
changed  to  an  insoluble  form,  being  converted 
into  the  oxide  which  forms  iron-rust.  If,  after 
standing,  the  taste  disappears,  then  the  water 
may  be  used,  provided  it  can  be  exposed  in  an 
open  tank  before  it  is  given  to  tbe  animals. 


A  Cheap  Sliding  Gate. 

“A  Subscriber”  sends  a  sketch  of  an  easily  made 
sliding  gate.  The  upper  of  the  seven  bars  com¬ 
posing  the  gate  slides  upon  a  cross-piece  fastened 


near  the  top  and  between  a  pair  of  posts.  The  con¬ 
struction  and  action  of  the  gate  is  readily  under¬ 
stood  from  the  engraving,  which  is  given  above. 


Early  Cabbage  Sprouts  or  Greens. 

The  method  of  keeping  cabbages  during  winter 
by  laying  them  down  and  covering  the  heads  with 
earth,  is  effective  and  easy.  It  has  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  that  the  stumps,  being  exposed  to  the  weather, 
are  killed.  Many  will  regard  this  as  a  small  loss, 
but  those  who  are  fond  of  cabbage  greens  will  re¬ 
gret  it.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  keeping 
cabbages  in  trenches  where  they  are  set  upright, 
that  the  stumps  come  out  sound  in  the  spring. 
Where  late  cabbages  are  marketed  from  the  field, 
the  heads  are  cut  off  and  the  stems  are  left.  Some 
gather  up  a  quantity  of  these  and  keep  them 
over  winter  in  a  pit  or  trench  as  roots  are  kept.  In 
early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  the  stalks 
are  set  out  about  a  foot  apart,  placing  them  down 
into  the  soil  for  about  half  their  length.  Sprouts 
will  soon  start  from  the  buds  at  the  upper  part, 
and  are  cut  for  use  when  they  are  about  two  inches 
long,  or  while  they  are  yet  tender.  After  the 
first  cutting  other  buds  will  start  and  each  stump 
will  afford  several  cuttings.  Since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  kale,  or  German  greens,  or  sprouts,  cab¬ 
bage  greens  are  not  grown  as  much  as  formerly. 


Improvement  of  our  Domestic  Animals. 

For  a  century  or  more  past,  and  particularly 
since  the  year  1817,  so  many  superior  animals  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  from  different 
countries,  that  we  can  now  say  that  we  possess  a 
good  and  highly  liberal  foundation  stock  for  a 
rapid  increase,  and  also  for  keeping  it  up  pure  and 
unalloyed.  But  what  is  more  important,  perhaps, 
to  farmers  in  general,  is,  that  they  will  be  able, 
henceforth,  to  obtain,  at  a  moderate  price,  a  grade 
stock  which  for  all  ordinary  purposes  is  just  as 
good,  and  possibly  in  some  instances  better,  than 
the  thorough-bred.  We  see  an  example  of  this  in 
the  late  Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago,  in  grade  fat 
cattle,  sheep  and  pigs ;  and  also  throughout  the 
country  in  dairy  herds. 


A  SLIDING  GATE. 


The  climate  and  herbage  of  different  districts 
vary  so  greatly,  even  in  the  same  country,  that  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds,  or  at  least  modifications  of  them,  are 
absolutely  requisite  to  a  successful  production  and 
rearing  of  domestic  animals.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  Great  Britain.  Here  we  find,  on  par¬ 
tially  barren  hills  and  mountains,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  bordering  fertile  lowlands,  hardy,  thrifty 
animals  growing  up  to  maturity,  on  the  coarse, 
scanty  herbage  they  painfully  find  in  these  lofty 
regions.  If  the  animals  bred  on  the  rich  lowlands 
were  placed  there,  instead  of  thriving,  they  would 
soon  starve.  In  some  districts,  the  selection  of 
breeds  of  animals  depends  upon  the  elevation 
above  the  sea,  the  choice  varying  with  about  every 
500  feet  of  altitude.  We  are  now  rapidly  stocking 
the  vast  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and,  to  do  so  suc¬ 
cessfully,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt,  on  a  large 
scale,  the  same  course  which  has  been  pursued  in 
the  narrow  limits  of  Great  Britain. 

To  show  the  necessity,  also,  of  modifications  of 
even  the  same  breeds  of  animals  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  that  of  Merino  sheep  bred  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  in  California  may  be  cited.  In  the 
former  it  is  insisted  that  the  legs,  down  to  the  toes, 
and  the  head,  down  to  the  nose,  shall  be  thickly 
covered  with  wool,  as  on  the  body  ;  while  in  the 
latter,  on  account  of  the  prickles  and  burs  in  the 
pastures,  wool  on  these  parts  is  so  objectionable  as 
to  compel  the  flock  masters  to  breed  their  sheep 
with  naked  heads  and  legs.  As  the  settlement  of 
the  country  advances,  breeders  will  find  it  ueces- 
sary  to  make  changes  in  the  character  of  their  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  not  only  in  order  to  rear  them 
profitably,  but  also  to  suit  the  home  and  foreign 
markets,  and  thereby  ensure  prompt  sales  at  good 
prices.  To  accomplish  all  this,  they  must  resort  to 
various  crosses,  to  carry  out  which  successfully 
will  require  a  study  of  animal  physiology,  coupled 
with  that  of  nutrition,  climate,  shelter,  and  exercise. 

The  breeding  and  rearing  of  domestic  animals 
are  unquestionably  destined  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  interests  of  our  country,  to  which  all  other 
rural  productions  will  be  subsidiary.  We  not  only 
want  these  animals  for  food,  but  require  their  labor 
for  the  tillage  of  the  land,  and  for  innumerable 
other  purposes.  We  must  also  depend  on  them 
for  much  of  the  means  of  fertilizing  our  6oils. 
Farms  are  being  rapidly  exhausted  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton,  and  their  shipment 
to  foreign  countries.  A  great  waste  is  going  on, 
which  ought  to  be  curtailed,  that  the  means  of 
keeping  good  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  of  which  we 
are  now  deprived,  might  be  left  to  us. 


A  Stream  Fence. 

“  A  Subscriber  ”  sends  us  a  drawing  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  “  water  gap,”  used  by  many  in  the  West¬ 
ern  States.  He  writes  :  “  We  place  a  good  strong 
post  on  each  side  of  the  creek,  3  or  4  feet  deep, 
theu  lay  a  log  12  or  16  inches  in  diameter  across, 
fastening  it  to  these  posts  on  the  upper  side  with 
spikes,  or  long  bolts  ;  the  log  must  not  be  more 
than  20  inches  from  low  water.  Then  take  full- 


length  rails,  sharpen  one  end,  and  about  6  or  7  feet 
above  the  log  drive  them  in  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
one  foot  apart,  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  that  the 
other  end  can  be  spiked  on  this  log.  The  rails 
should  extend  beyond  the  log  about  a  foot.  The 
brush,  etc.,  coming  down  will  wash  over,  and  dis¬ 
turb  nothing.  The  “trick”  of  making  them  i=, 
not  to  get  tbe  log  more  than  20  inches  high.  I 
know  a  fence  of  this  kind  that  has  been  in  use  for 
ten  years,  never  needing  any  repairs,  and  is  as  good 
to-day  as  the  day  it  was  built. 
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Esmoving  Glass  Stoppers. 

The  glass-stopper  to  a  bottle  often  becomes  so 
.firmly  fixed  that  it  resists  all  ordinary  eSorts  to  re¬ 
move  it.  Apothecaries,  who  handle  such  bottles 
daily,  often  acquire  much  skill  in  starting  fixed 
corks.  A  6udden  tap  with  a  hard  stick  or  a 
knife  handle  will  often  allow  the  stopper  to  be 
readily  taken  out.  If  this  has  been  put  in  place 
while  the  bottle  is  somewhat  warm,  the  neck  will 
contract  and  hold  it  very  fast.  If  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  be  surrounded  by  a  cloth,  wet  with  hot 
water,  the  glass  will  usually  expand  and  allow  the 
stopper  to  be  taken  out  with  ease.  The  most  dif¬ 
ficult  cases  are  where  the  liquid  in  the  bottle  is 
of  such  a  kind  that  it  may  form  a  sort  of  cement 
between  the  cork  and  its  socket.  Place  such  a 
bottle  stopper  downwards  in  a  sauce  pan  contain¬ 
ing  water.  Let  the  whole  soak  for  some  hours ; 
then  place  the  sauce  pan  on  the  stove  and  heat  the 
water  gradually.  Try  the  stopper  from  time  to 
time  ;  usually  it  may  be  removed  long  before  the 
water  is  hot  enough  to  boil.  By  this  method  we 
have  rarely  failed  to  remove  glass  corks  that  re¬ 
sisted  all  other  means. 


Sunlight  in  Stables.— Trap-Doors. 

BY  D.  D.  SLADE,  M.  D. 

All  barns,  stables,  sheds,  and  other  buildings,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  shelter  of  domestic  animals,  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  command  all  the  sunlight  pos¬ 
sible.  For  this  purpose,  invariably  place  the  stalls 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  building. 
The  windows  should  be  large  and  sufficiently  nu¬ 
merous.  There  is  no  fear  of  too  much  sunlight, 
cither  in  the  house  or  the  barn.  We  have  no  right 
to  deprive  our  animals,  anymore  than  our  children, 
of  that  which  has  been  diffused  so  liberally.  There 
is  no  objection  to  placing  animals  in  the  basement, 
or  cellar  of  a  building,  if  due  care  is  taken  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  dampness  and  darkness.  In  fact,  if 
the  stable  is  properly  constructed,  the  ground  floor 
should  be  the  warmest  in  winter,  and  the  coolest 
in  summer.  Every  animal  seeks  the  sun,  and  will 
comfort  itself  by  basking  in  its  rays.  Let  them 
pour  freely  into  barns  and  cellars,  and  build  yards 
.  so  that  while  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds,  they 
may  be  open  to  the  winter’s  sun,  from  the  rising 
until  the  going  down  of  the  same.  Some  object 
to  the  direct  sunlight  falling  upon  the  head  and 
face  of  the  horse  as  injurious  to  the  sight.  It 
vs  much  more  to  be  feared  that  the  animal  will 
shy  and  start  upon  the  road,  if  he  is  kept  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  then  suddenly  exposed  to  a  bright  light. 
The  use  of  blinds,  or  curtains  during  the  hot 
months,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  ad¬ 
visable.  Darkness  is  sometimes  conducive  to  re¬ 
pose,  and  indirectly,  this  repose  to  the  process 
of  fattening,  but  with  darkness,  both  filth  and 
neglect  are  too  apt  to  be  found.  The  barn  cellar, 
or  basement,  is  not  only  a  convenience,  but  of¬ 
ten  a  necessity.  If  this  is  commodious,  with 
ample  means  for  light  and  ventilation,  easy  of  ac¬ 
cess  for  the  removal  of  manure,  then  the  farmer  has 
all  that  can  be  desired  in  this  way.  In  most  stables 
the  provisions  for  proper  ventilation  are  deficient, 
and  consequently  ammoniacal  vapors  from  the  fer¬ 
menting  manure  heap,  penetrate  the  apartments 
above,  which  are  too  often  ill  ventilated,  and  exert 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  animals  there  confined, 
and  do  much  damage  to  harness  and  carriages. 
When  the  basement,  or  cellar  of  a  barn  is  needed 
for  other  purposes,  as  for  the  storage  of  vegetables, 
or  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  have  a  cellar,  a  pit 
may  be  formed  at  the  side  of  the  building,  over 
which  a  shed  may  be  erected.  Thus,  in  my  own 
stable,  a  pit,  or  outside  cellar,  receives  the  horse 
droppings  through  a  s'iding  door,  on  a  level  with 
the  floor  of  the  stable,  while  over  the  pit  is  the  cow 
stable,  the  dung  from  which  is  thrown  through 
an  opening  protected  by  a  sliding  door.  The  pit 
may  also  serve  for  a  pig  pen,  if  covered  and  pro¬ 
tected,  and  at  the  same  time  open  to  the  sunlight 
and  air,  elements  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
swine,  as  of  other  animals. 

Trap-doors  communicating  with  the  barn  cel¬ 


lars,  through  which  is  thrown  the  droppings,  are  in 
almost  universal  use.  This  common  trap-door,  too 
often  placed  in  just  such  a  position  as  to  be  all  the 
more  sure  to  catch  some  unoffending  man  or  beast 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  stalls,  is  most  dangerous 
to  life  and  limb,  is  inconvenient,  not  easily  raised, 
and  almost  always  filthy.  Better  convenience  may 
be  attained  by  the  use  of  a  sliding-door,  or  by  one 
hung  on  hinges,  constructed  in  the  side  of  a  square 
box,  which  shall  cover  the  hole  through  the  floor, 
or  better  by  one  or  more  long  narrow  ones  which 
may  be  placed  in  the  lower  end  of  the  raised  plat¬ 
form,  upon  which  the  cattle  stand.  These  last 
may  be  lifted  on  their  hinges,  and  thrown  back 
upon  the  platform,  whilfi  cleaning  out  the  premises. 


House  Drains  and  “  Traps.” 

Very  few  persons  consider  the  close  relation 
which  exists  between  the  house-drain  and  the 
health  of  the  household.  It  were  better  to  go  back 
to  the  primitive  “  slop  hole” — still  to  be  seen  about 
the  houses  of  pioneer  farmers  in  a  new  country,  or 
near  temporary  shanties  along  railroad  lines — than 
to  have  imperfectly  laid  drains,  which  conduct  the 
wastes  ofj  the  kitchen  away  from  the  house  only  to 
let  them  soak  into 
the  soil  to  contami¬ 
nate  the  water  of 
the  well.  The  sink- 
drain  should  always 
be  laid  in  cement 
and  be  water-tight. 

Round  pipes  are  no 
doubt  best,  laid  be¬ 
low  frost,  and  there 
should  be  a  “trap” 
at  either  end.  These 
traps  are  to  prevent  the  foul  air  from  coming  back. 
The  best  kind  to  have  at  the  sink  is  the  common  cup 
tray,  usually  made  of  cast  iron,  and  obtained  at  any 
hardware  store  or  plumber’s  shop.  It  is  shaped 
like  fig.  1,  and  consists  of  the  following  parts  :  a, 
the  perforated  plate  through  which  the  water  flows 
into  the  bowl  J>,  where  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the 
pipe  c,  while  a  backward  flow  of  air  is  prevented 
by  the  inverted  cup  d,  attached  to  the  perforated 
plate  by  a  rivet.  Sand  and  many  other  solid  sub¬ 
stances  will  be  arrested  in  this  bowl,  and  by  lifting 
the  plate  and  cup,  may  be  removed.  Greasy  water 
will,  however,  pass  through  and  into  the  pipe. 


When  this  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  drain,  the 
grease  will  be  deposited  along  the  sides,  and  en¬ 
tangling  other  sediment  will  form  obstructions 

difficult  to  remove, 
which,  unless  taken 
out  in  time,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  stop  the  flow 
of  water.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  it  is  well 
now  and  then  to 
flush  the  drain  with 
hot  water,  and  if 
this  is  noteffectua), 
with  hot  ley,  which 
will  usually  dissolve 
and  remove  the 
greasy  mass.  The  drain  should  be  accessible  at 
points  about  thirty  feet  apart,  where  “silt  basins” 
are  placed.  At  thesf  points  the  drain-pipe  should 
be  about  the  full  length  of  a  man’s  arm  below  the 
surface.  Such  a  “  basin  ”  is  probably  best  made 
of  bricks  laid  in  cement,  leaving  a  chamber  about 
a  foot  square,  six  inches  lower  than  the  end  of  the 
drain-pipe,  and  water-tight.  The  outlet  pipe,  also 
water-tight,  should  be  set  a  very  little  higher  than 
the  inlet  pipe,  so  that  the  end  of  the  latter  will 
always  be  covered  with  water,  as  shown  in  section 
in  fig.  a ;  a,  chamber ;  6,  inlet  pipe  ;  c,  outlet  pipe  ;  d, 
water  ;  e,  sediment ;  /,  cement  bottom. 

With  such  an  arrangement  in  good  order,  no  harm 
can  come  to  the  family  from  the  sink-drain,  for  the 
sewage  water  may  be  carried  to  any  distance.  At 
the  end  it  may  enter  a  cess-pool,  be  distributed 
upon  the  surface,  or  led  into  a  muck  heap.  Both 
the  water  and  the  solid  matter  should,  if  possible, 
be  applied  to  the  soil  as  a  fertilizer. 


Fig.  2. — SECTION  OF  BASIN. 


Farm  Lands  in  the  “  New  Colorado.” 

BY  WM  E.  PABOR. 

The  pioneering  element  in  the  West  is  aggressive 
in  the  extreme.  In  August,  1881,  the  Ute  Indians 
were  in  possession  of  over  18,000  square  miles  c' 
territory  lying  in  Western  Colorado,  reaching  from 
the  mining  regiou  of  San  Juan  to  Utah.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  the  same  year  the  footprints  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  followed  fast  upon  the  retirement  of  the  red 
men  to  other  reservations  further  west. 

The  best  watered  portions  of  Colorado  are  in 
this  new  farming  country,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Gunnison,  the  Grand,  the  Dolores  and  their  nu¬ 
merous  tributaries.  One  million  acres  of  good 
farming  land  await  settlement  when  canals  for 
irrigation  have  been  constructed.  Land  in  Col¬ 
orado  is  of  little  value  to  the  farmer  unless  water 
is  assured  ;  a  quarter  section  (160  acres)  becomes 
worth  at  least  810  per  acre  when  an  irrigating  canal 
has  been  built.  Water  has  a  commercial  value  of 
$15  per  acre,  when  in  the  shape  of  a  Water  Right, 
which  is  a  perpetual  claim  upon  a  canal  for  a 
certain  amount  of  water  each  year.  When  water 
is  rented  by  corporations  to  consumers  it  has  a 
yearly  average  value  of  $2  per  inch,  running  contin¬ 
uously  through  the  growing  season,  which  amount 
is  capable  of  irrigating  one  acre  of  grain  land. 

In  this  New  Colorado,  there  is  a  territory  twice 
as  large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  abound¬ 
ing  in  the  precious  metals  and  also  having  depos¬ 
its  of  iron  and  coal  of  unknown  extent  and  of 
varying  grades  ;  there  are  also  within  its  limits 
vast  areas  of  dense  forests  of  yellow  and  white 
pine  and  cedar.  The  water  supply  is  far  beyond 
what  can  be  utilized  for  irrigation,  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  this  region  is  superior  to  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range. 

Only  one  third  of  what  is  consumed  in  Colorado 
is  produced  there ;  hence  high  prices  prevail  and  a 
ready  market  is  always  at  hand.  Last  year  two 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  one  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  oats,  6ix  hundred  thousand  bush- 
els  of  corn,  seven  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  three  million  pounds  of  butter,  one  million 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  other  household  commodi¬ 
ties  in  like  proportion  (in  all  over  $12,000,000  worth 
of  food)  were  shipped  into  the  State.  Only  a  rich 
State  can  stand  such  a  drain  upon  its  resources. 
Its  yearly  production  of  twenty-three  millions  of 
bullion  tells  how  it  is  being  done.  The  great  Com¬ 
monwealth  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
looking  forward  to  a  future,  in  which  manufactur¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  mining,  will  make  her  an  important 
factor  in  the  industrial  wealth  of  the  country. 
When  to  this  is  added  the  attractions  of  a  peculiarly 
healthy  climate,  a  varying  altitude  of  from  3,500  to 
8,000  feet,  the  diverse  products  of  the  soil,  and  the 
never  cloying  mountain  scenery,  whose  magnifi¬ 
cence  not  even  Switzerland  can  surpass,  we  are 
presented  with  a  variety  of  attractions  hard  to  bo 
equalled  by  other  portions  of  the  Great  West. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  plains  region  of 
Eastern  Colorado  has  been  changed  from  barren 
prairie  lands  into  prosperous  farming  communities. 
No  large  areas  remain,  capable  of  being  brought 
into  cultivation  by  irrigation  now  being  so  ex¬ 
tensively  practised.  Public  attention  is  being 
rapidly  drawn  to  this  section  of  our  country, 
which,  though  two  thousand  miles  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard,  and  half  this  distance  from  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Pacific,  still  has  direct  commu¬ 
nication  with  each  by  a  railway  system  that  brings 
it  on  the  highway  of  travel  across  the  Continent. 


Liquid  Glue. — Glue,  as  ordinarily  made,  with 
water,  must  be  used  hot,  and  when  cold  it 
becomes  hard  and  almost  solid  again.  Glue, 
that  will  remain  liquid,  and  be  always  ready 
for  use,  is  very  convenient  to  have  at  hand. 
It  is  prepared  by  plaoing  fragments  of  the  beet 
glue  in  a  bottle,  and  covering  them  with  Acetic 
Acid,  which  may  be  had  at  any  drugstore.  The  bot¬ 
tle  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  which  is  gradually 
heated  and  kept  warm  until  the  glue  is  dissolved. 
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A  POULTRY  SHOW. 


Drawn  [by  E.  Forbes ]  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

No.  1.  Buff  Cochins. — No.  2.  White  Bantams  —No.  3.  Partridge  Cochins.—  No.  4.  Dark  Brahmas. —No.  5.  Light  Brahmas.— No.  6.  Houdans.—  No.  7. 
Gray  Dorkings. — No.  8.  Black  Spanish. — No.  &.  White  Leghorns. — No.  10.  Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs. — No.  11.  Golden-Spangled  Hamburgs. — 
No.  12.  White-Crested  Black  Polish. — No.  13.  Silver-Spangled  Polish. — No.  14.  Black-Breasted  Red  Games. 
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What  One  Sees  at  a  Poultry  Show, 

There  are  some  sixty  or  more  common  well 
known  varieties  of  barn-door  fowls.  In  any  good 
show  these  are  arranged  in  classes,  but  every  one 
practically  interested  in  poultry  should  be  able  to 
classify  fowls  for  himself  at  a  glance.  We  have  for 
instance  the  old  standard  English  breeds,  Games, 
Dorkings,  Hamburgs,  and  Polands.  The  first- 
named,  however,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Eng¬ 
land,  though  long  bred  there  to  feather  as  well 
as  for  the  “pit,”— and  of  this  there  are  not  less 
than  six,  and  probably  a  dozen  well  defined  breeds. 
They  are  the  most  beautiful,  most  perfect  in  form, 
best  for  all  uses,  typically  gallant,  in  short  present 
a  culmination  of  all  gallinaceous  perfections,  and 
are  hurt,  in  reputation  only,  by  their  association 
with  a  low  class  of  men.  The  Dorkings  are  easily 
recognized  by  their  heavy  build  and  short  legs, 
which  are  pink  in  color,  and  with  five  toes.  There 
are  properly  two  breeds,  the  Gray  and  White, 
though  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  Grays  is  the 
Silver-gray  —  which  probably  gains  its  peculiar 
style  and  beauty  from  a  remote  Game  cross.  The 
Dorkings  are  bred  as  table  fowls,  the  flesh  being 
excellent,  the  breast  full  and  the  birds  being  of 
large  size  and  quick  growth. 

The  Hamburgs  are  small  fowls  with  beautiful 
plumage,  full  rose  combs,  and  clean  slate-colored 
or  dark  legs.  There  are  6ome  five  varieties,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  color  and  markings  of  their 
plumage.  They  are  persistent  layers  of  small  eggs. 

The  Polands  are  fowls  with  heavy  top-knots, 
quite  obscuring  their  combs,  and  it  is  probably 
from  these  conspicuous  polls  that  the  name  is  de¬ 
rived.  They  also  lay  persistently  a  medium-sized 
egg,  and  rarely  or  never  sit. 

The  Spanish  breed  has  long  been  known  to  poul¬ 
try  breeders.  It  is  the  largest,  and  really  the  typi¬ 
cal  member  of  the  group  which  consists  of  the 
Black  Spanish,  Minorca,  Andalusian,  White  and 
Brown  Leghorn,  with  some  less  well  defined  vari¬ 
eties.  They  are  all  distinguished  by  their  large, 
deeply-toothed,  single  combs,  their  proud  carriage, 
erect  tails  aud  apparently  short  backs.  They  are 
persistent  layers  of  medium  to  large  white  eggs, 
and  are  valued  chiefly  for  this  quality. 

The  French  breeds,  though  by  no  means  modem, 
have  not,  until  of  late  years,  been  much  valued  by 
poultry  breeders  of  this  country  and  England. 
Yet  they  form  a  most  remarkable  and  valuable 
group,  combining,  as  no  other  breeds  do,  large  size, 
excellent  flesh,  with  persistent  laying  of  fine  white 
eggs.  The  best  known  breeds  are  the  La  Fleche, 
Crevecoeur,  and  Houdan.  The  former  two  black, 
the  latter  two  top-knotted  and  muffled,  the 
last  of  speckled  plumage  and  five-toed.  With 
this  group  belong  the  Guelder-land  fowl  with  only 
rudimentary  combs,  and  some  other  varieties. 
They  are  all  distinguishable  by  having  two  combs, 
usually  branching  and  reminding  one  of  stag’s  ant¬ 
lers,  generally  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  spur,  like 
a  little  rhinoceros  horn,  between  the  nostrils. 

In  all  shows  of  fowls  now-a-days,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  group  is  that  of  the  Asiatics.  This  in¬ 
cludes  only  very  large,  heavy,  generally  very  fluffy 
and  densely  feathered  fowls,  without  power  of 
flight,  and  with  small  tails,  and  feathered  legs. 
The  Cochins  form  the  most  prominent  sub-groups, 
and  are  distinguished  by  their  enormous,  low-set 
bodies,  long  necks,  and  single  combs.  There  are 
Black,  White,  Buff,  Cinnamon,  and  Partridge  Co¬ 
chins  recognized  as  distinct  varieties.  Of  the  Brah¬ 
mas  there  are  two  very  distinct  varieties,  the  Light 
and  Dark.  They  are  marked  by  more  style  and 
pride  of  carriage  than  the  Cochins.  Though  not 
heavier,  they  appear  larger  and  may  be  recognized  by 
their  triple  combs,  described  as  a  medium-sized,  or 
small,  straight  comb,  with  one  clearly  defined  comb 
or  row  of  teeth  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  it.  The 
Asiatics  are  layers  of  large  buff  eggs,  are  valued  as 
winter  layers,  grow  rapidly,  do  not  fly,  have  infe¬ 
rior  flesh,  yet  are  very  valuable  in  crossing  with 
other  breeds  to  get  size  and  weight  for  market 
poultry.  The  Malays,  a  breed  of  Asiatic  game 
fowls,  having  large  size,  greater  powers  of  flight, 
but  very  leggy  and  bony — and  the  newly  intro¬ 


duced  gigantic  breed  of  Langshans,  which  resem¬ 
ble  Black  Cochins,  and  are  feather-legged,  should 
be  classed  with  the  Asiatics. 

There  is  besides  a  nondescript  group  of  oddities 
and  hybrids — in  which  we  are  obliged  to  place  that 
best  of  all  the  breeds  which  claim  an  American 
origin — the  Plymouth  Rocks,  a  cross  between 
Malays  and  Dominiques  (a  breed  difficult  to  clas¬ 
sify),  with  some  other  good  blood,  long  bred,  tolera¬ 
bly  pure,  originating  in  this  country. 

Finally  come  the  Bantams ;  a  large  group, 
classed  together  only  on  account  of  their  small 
size.  Among  them  we  have  a  group  as  perfect  in 
stature,  and  plumage,  in  courage  and  gallantry  as 
those  of  four  or  five  times  their  weight.  Others 
are  miniature  Hamburgs,  and  Cochins,  and  we 
know  not  why  by  breeding,  feeding,  and  careful 
selection  of  the  smallest  and  most  useless  we  might 
not  produce  bantams  of  any  breed,  true  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  style  and  feather,  but  mere  toys — as  such, 
pretty  and  interesting.  Fourteen  breeds  of  fowls 
are  shown  on  the  previous  page. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  well  defined  varieties  of 
Turkeys.  Not  less  than  the  same  number  of  Geese, 
some  ten  kinds  of  Ducks,  not  including  the  wild, 
half-tamed  sorts.  Of  the  sweet-voiced  Pea  fowl 
there  are  two  sorts.  And  of  the  Guinea,  also  tw’o. 


Quince  Culture. 

BY  W.  W.  MEECH. 

The  quinces  cultivated  for  their  fruit  are  varie¬ 
ties  of  Pyrus  Oydonia  ( Cydonia  vulgaris  of  the  old 
authors).  It  is  easily  trained  into  a  small  tree, 
though  naturally  it  grows  bushy  and  produces 
shoots  from  the  collar  of  the  tree,  many  coming 
up  from  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  With 
good  culture,  the  branches  grow  smooth,  and, 
though  somewhat  irregular,  are  readily  trained 
into  a  symmetrical  head.  The  bark  is  smooth  and 
dark-hued,  the  shade  varying,  according  to  age, 
from  a  bright  to  a  very  dark-colored  green. 

The  leaves  of  the  different  varieties  differ  in 
size,  are  broadly  ovate,  and  acute  at  the  apex. 
The  upper  surface  is  very  smooth,  and  of  a  rich 
green  color,  the  shade  varying  with  the  hue  of. 
the  bark.  The  underside  is  much  lighter,  with  a 
cottony  lining.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
apple  and  pear,  although  they  are  wider  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  length,  and  have  a  deeper  shade  of 
green.  But  they  are  very  unlike  them  in  adhering 
tenaciously  to  the  twigs  until  very  late  in  autumn. 

The  flowers  are  always  on  shoots  of  the  same 
year’s  growth.  Their  color  is  a  roseate  or  pinkish- 
white.  The  calyx  is  urn-shaped,  and  five  cleft, 
supporting  five  rounded  petals,  protecting  five 
styles  in  the  midst  of  many  stamens,  that  fructify 
the  ovules  in  five  parcliment-like  cells  at  their  bases. 
Each  cell  contains  two  rows.of  seeds,  imbedded  in 
a  thick  mucilage  that  is  almost  transparent.  The 
fruit  is  either  apple  or  pear-shaped,  and  is  covered 
with  a  white  down  that  affords  partial  protection 
from  insect  enemies.  Trees  laden  with  ripe 
orange-colored  fruit,  in  its  varying  shades,  are 
highly  ornamental.  The  acid  flavor  and  delightful 
fragrance  of  the  quince  are  peculiarly  its  own. 
Unlike  many  other  fruits,  it  retains  the  color  it 
has  when  gathered,  and  keeps  hard  and  firm  until 
softened  by  decay.  Though  one  of  the.  hardest  of 
fruits,  it  is  one  of  the  most  easily  bruised,  and 
then  soon  decays.  If  wrapped  in  soft  paper,  as 
oranges  are,  its  time  of  keeping  may  be  very  greatly 
extended.  May  is  the  season  for  blossoming,  but 
with  vigorous  trees  there  is  often  a  second  flower¬ 
ing  in  June,  sparsely  scattered  amongthe  branches. 
These  late  blossoms  produce  fruit  that  will  ripen 
in  favoring  seasons. 

A  very  different  species  is  Pyrus  Japonica,  a  low 
thorny  shrub,  which  grows  from  six  to  eight  feet 
high.  It  is  frequently  cultivated  for  ornament,  and 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Japan  Quince.  There 
are  several  varieties,  differing  in  their  colors. 
The  one  most  commonly  cultivated  has  a  bright 
scarlet  blossom  in  clusters,  and  is  among  the 
earliest  flowers  of  spring.  There  is  frequently 
a  second  blooming  in  autumn,  so  that  we  may  see 
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ripe  fruit  and  flowers  together  on  the  same  tree. 
The  charm  which  is  imparted  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  clusters  of  these  flowers  is  unsurpassed. 

The  Blush  Japan  Quince  only  differs  from  this 
by  having  its  flowers  of  a  fine  biush,  shaded  with 
pale  pink,  like  apple  blossoms,  which  affords  an 
agreeable  relief  by  their  contrast  with  the  scarlet. 
Among  other  varieties  of  this  shrub  is  one  which  has 
a  white  blossom  to  distinguish  it.  A  double-flower¬ 
ed  Japan  Quince  has  lately  been  introduced,  which 
succeeds  well  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  propa¬ 
gation  and  culture.  The  smooth  leaves  appear 
after  the  blossoms,  and  fall  early  in  autumn.  The 
fruit  is  shaped  much  like  the  common  plum,  and 
is  not  generally  much  larger,  though  it  sometimes 
measures  six  inches  around.  The  skin  is  rough, 
and  of  a  deep  green  color.  The  flesh  is  hard,  with 
a  very  strong  quince  odor,  and  an  exceedingly  acid 
juice.  This  fruit  makes  a  fine  jelly,  and  will  impart 
its  flavor  to  four  times  its  quantity  of  other  fruit.. 


Cabbages— the  Seed  in  Place  or  Trans¬ 
planting. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass.,  advocates  for  late  cabbages,-  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  the  seed  in  the  hill,  where  the  plants  are 
to  mature.  This,  to  one  accustomed  to  the  usual 
way,  seems  absurd  and  needless.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered,  Mr.  Gregory  is  a  thoroughly  practi¬ 
cal  man,  and  raises  crops  for  profit.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Oemler,  a  grower  of  long  experience 
in  Georgia,  is  very  emphatic  in  his  warning  against 
Mr.  Gregory’s  method — and  now  comes  Mr.  Green 
with  his  experience  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Green, 
passed  one  season  with  Mr.  Gregory  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  learning  his  methods  in  raising  profitable 
crops  of  vegetables,  and  regards  this  manner  of  rayp 
ing  cabbages  as  one  of  the  important  points  die 
learned.  There  are  evidently  two  sides  to/$ic 
question. — Ed.  Mr.  Green  writes  :  '  ■ 

“  In  the  spring  the  land  was  enriched  brq^least 
with  barn-yard  manure,  and  plowed,  and  abqfct  June 
9th,  furrowed  out.  at  three  and  a  half  feet  intervals. 
A  small  shovel  of  sea-weed  manure,  or  a  handful 
of  bone  dust,  or  other  good  commercial  fertilizer 
was  put  in  the  furrows  every  three  feet.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  covered  two  inches  with  soil  after  being 
well  mixed,  while  the  sea-weed  was  only  covered, 
without  mixing.  Over  the  hill  thus  made,  the  flat 
end  of  the  hoe  was  pressed,  which  made  a  firm  seed 
bed.  Following  came  a  man  with  the  seed.  He 
makes  a  scratch  a  half  inch  deep,  with  his  finger  in 
the  pressed  part  of  the  hill,  and  drops  in  perhaps 
five  seeds,  which  he  covers  with  moist,  fine  soil, 
aud  presses  the  sole  of  his  shoe  quite  heavily  over 
the  seed.  This  makes  the  soil  firm  and  protects  it 
from  the  drying  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind. 
The  number  of  seeds  put  in  the  hill  must  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  quality  and  the  condition  of  the  soil. 
If  the  seed  is  plump,  and  not  more  than  two  years- 
old,  and  to  go  into  fine,  well  worked  soil,  five  are 
enough  for  one  hill,  and  will  give  many  plants  to 
spare  at  the  thinning,  besides  allowing  a  few  for 
the  turnip  fly.  But  if  the  seed  is  pinched,  or  older 
than  two  years,  the  number  should  be  increased  to 
a  dozen.  If  the  work  is  well  done,  in  ten  days  the 
young  plants  will  appear.  Should  the  fly  trouble 
them,  and  they  must  be  carefully  watched,  go  over 
the  land  with  a  bucket  of  plaster,  and  throw  a  lit¬ 
tle  on  each  hill.  Enough  dust  will  stick  to  the 
plants  to  protect  them.  This  plaster  should  be 
used  when  the  plants  are  wet  by  dew  or  rain,  and 
renewed  every  time  it  is  washed  off,  until  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  past.  If  the  plaster  is  put  on  when  the- 
plants  are  dry  it  will  answer,  but  not  so  well. 

The  plants  are  not  cultivated  until  something 
over  a  finger  high,  and  of  course  weeds  grow  and 
cover  the  ground  and  often  almost  hide  the  cab¬ 
bage  plants.  The  cultivator  is  then  set  going,  and 
the  remaining  weeds  are  taken  out  by  hand,  and 
the  hill  thinned  to  a  single  strong  plant.  If  a  hill 
is  vacant  a  plant  is  set  in  it.  From  this  time  on,, 
the  cultivation  is  as  for  any  cabbage  crop,  which 
to  my  mind  means  cultivation  as  much  with  horse 
as  is  practicable,  enough  to  keep  weeds  back  and. 
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the  soil  loose.  If  any  plants  are  backward,  as 
transplanted  ones  will  often  be,  work  in  around 
them  a  little  quick-acting  fertilizer.  If  any  are  too 
forward,  retard  by  pulling  them  enough  to  start  the 
roots.  Last  year  I  planted  Fotler’s  Improved 
Brunswick,  and  Improved  American  Savoy,  and 
find,  June  12th,  sufficiently  early,  but  would  give  a 
longer  season  for  such  as  the  Flat  Dutch.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  not  generally  known  that  cabbages  will 
head  without  trans¬ 
planting.  It  was  an  in¬ 
novation  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  many  of 
the  practicable  people 
prophesied  its  failure. 

Last  season,  more  than 
usually  dry,  made  it 
difficult  to  transplant 
successfully, and  I  have 
ten  loose  heads  from 
those  transplanted,  to 
one  where  the  seed 
was  put  in  the  hill. 

Where  land  is  high 
priced,  and  two  crops 
are  required  to  make 
it  pay,  this  method 
cannot  be  so  qasily  followed,  but  for  most  farmers 
and  gardeners,  I  feel  confident  it  is  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  and  profitable.” 


What  Might  Happen. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  has 
been  growing  at  such  a  comfortable  rate 
that  it  has  doubled  about  once  in  twenty -five 
years,  and  good  citizens  who  have  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  regarding  this  as  a  normal 
growth,  have  come  to  believe  that  this  sort 
■of  thing  is  to  continue,  and  that  the  doubling 
is  to  go  on  through  all  time.  Yet  there  is  a 
limit  to  this  growth,  fortunately,  and  to  the 
room  in  which  it  would  disport  itself.  A  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  the  figures  will  show  us  that, 
at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  would  be  eight  hundred 
millions  in  1980,  and  sixteen  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  in  2005,  or  about  the  time  of  the  next 
transit  of  Venus.  The  amount  of  smoked 
glass  required  to  accommodate  the  eyes  of  the 
faces  upturned  to  this  phenomenon,  at  that 
remote  day,  would  probably  equal  the  area 
of  some  of  the  States.  It  is  well  to  curb 
the  aspirations  of  our  national  pride  by  dis¬ 
posing  of  some  of  these  delusions  of  hope, 
and  to  bring  our  faith  in  the  future  within 
more  reasonable  limits.  Prof.  Proctor  has 
undertaken  the  task,  and  he  shows  that  in 
exactly  517  years,  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  progressing  at  the  present 
rate,  would  furnish  four  persons  to  each 
square  yard  of  surface  for  all  the  seven  mil¬ 
lion  square  miles  of  the  habitable  part  of 
North  America.  In  617  years,  more  than 
the  entire  land  surface  of  the  globe  would 
be  occupied  in  the  same  way.  Prof.  Proctor 
further  shows  that  at  the  low  rate  of  one  and 
a  half  per  cent  increase  per  annum,  which  is 
about  the  present  rate  of  growth  in  England, 
it  would  require  but  1188  years  to  pack  the 
earth’s  surface  with  these  human  sardines  ; 
yet  the  period  named  is  but  a  mere  nothing 
in  the  cycle  of  history.  One  thing  is  very  cer¬ 
tain,  that  long  before  this  crowded  condition 
■could  be  developed,  the  earth  would  cease  to 
be  inhabited,  either  within  or  without  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  most  comfortable 
considerations  in  the  whole  matter,  is  that 
those  who  come  after  us  will  see  the  prob¬ 
lem  worked  out  under  the  same  code  of  nat¬ 
ural  laws  by  which  the  present  state  of  things 
.has  been  reached,  even  though  that  code 


militates  against  the  manifest  destiny  aspira¬ 
tions  of  a  patriotic  people. 


A  Mule  and  Cattle  Barn. 

The  building  shown  is  intended  for  a  mule 
bam,  but  by  modification  could  be  used  for 
cattle  or  any  other  stock.  It  is  100  feet  long, 


67  feet  6  inches  wide,  with  a  power  room 
adjoining  one  end,  30  by  30  feet.  The  harn 
proper  is  100  by  25  feet,  on  either  side  of 
which  is  a  passage,  or  shed,  20  feet  broad, 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  structure. 

The  cutting  room  occupies  25  by  46  feet  on 
the  first  floor,  the  remaining  70  feet  being  used 
for  the  crib  and  passages.  The  crib  is  70  by  17 
by  8,  and  will  hold  700  barrels  of  com.  On  each 
side  of  the  crib  is  a  passage  3  feet  wide,  in 
which  the  feed-car  runs,  and  from  which  the 
cut  feed  and  corn  is  distributed  to  the  troughs 
on  either  side.  These  troughs  are  100  feet 
long,  two  feet  broad,  and  one  foot  deep. 

The  passages  are  open  through,  but  can  be 


Fig.  2.  — GROUND  PLAN  OF  BARN. 


shut  against  movable  posts  as  seen  at  a. 
The  plan  shows  the  general  arrangement  of 
framing  timbers.  The  upper  story  is  for  hay. 

In  the  cutting  room  is  space  for  a  corn  shel- 
ler  and  feed  mill.  This  barn  will  accommodate 
100  colts,  or  yearlings,  or  75  adult  mules.  The 
cost  was  $1,500.  This  price  will  be  increased 
or  diminished  in  proportion  as  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial  are  cheap  or  high.  John  Graham. 


Leached  Wood  Ashes. 

Ashes  fresh  from  the  stove  or  furnace,  con¬ 
tain  all  the  mineral  constituents  necessary 
for  plant  growth,  and  are  therefore  very 
valuable  as  a  fertilizer  to  a  worn  out  or  natur¬ 
ally  poor  soil.  A  large  part  of  the  potash  is 
removed  from  ashes  in  leaching,  and  as  this 
constituent  is  a  leading  one,  leached  ashes 
are  of  less  value  as  plant  food  than  when 
fresh.  The  owner  should  save,  in  a  secure 
place,  all  the  ashes  made,  and  apply  them  to 
the  land  in  the  spring.  A  top-dressing  of  20 
bushels  per  acre  to  an  old  pasture  or  meadow 
will  give  good  returns  for  several  years.  The 
leached  ashes  should  be  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner,  only  they  may  be  applied  at 
the  rate  of  100  bushels  per  acre. 

Leached  ashes  have  been  bought  and  used 
for  many  years  by  farmers  and  gardeners  on 
Long  Island  and  near  the  shore  towns  in 
Connecticut.  These  ashes  are  brought  mainly 
from  Canada.  Ashes  are  specially  good  for 
tobacco  land,  and  onion  raisers  find  them 
profitable.  It  has  been  observed  that  where 
this  fertilizer  has  been  introduced,  it  retains 
its  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  those  who 
use  it.  Fruit  growers  are  glad  to  get  leached 
ashes  for  their  small  fiuit  gardens,  and  even 
orchards  of  large  trees  are  much  benefited 
by  them.  Save  all  the  ashes,  leached  or  un¬ 
leached,  and  if  there  is  a  good  opportunity, 
buy  and  apply  them. 


How  to  Treat  Thrush. 

Thrush  is  a  disease  of  the  horse’s  hoof, 
quite  common  in  this  country.  It  results 
oftener  from  neglect  in  the  stable  than  from 
any  other  cause.  The  symptoms  are  fetid 
odor,  and  morbid  exudation  from  the  frog, 
accompanied  with  softening  of  the  same.  A 
case  recently  came  under  our  observation. 
A  young  carriage  horse,  used  mostly  on  the 
road,  and  kept  in  the  stable  through  the 
year,  showed  lameness  in  the  left  fore  foot 
one  morning  after  standing  idle  in  the  stablo 
all  the  previous  day.  On  removing  the  shoe, 
and  examining  the  hoof,  a  fetid  odor  was 
observed.  The  stable  was  examined,  when 
the  sawdust  used  for  bedding  was  found 
to  be  saturated  with  urine.  The  stable  was 
cleaned  immediately.  Dry  sawdust  was 
placed  in  the  stall,  and  a  few  sods  pack¬ 
ed  in  the  space  where  the  horse  usually  rest¬ 
ed  his  fore  feet.  The  lameness  diminished 
without  medical  treatment,  and  in  ten  days 
disappeared  altogether.  A  bedding  of  saw¬ 
dust,  or  earth,  covered  with  straw,  or  leaves, 
promotes  the  comfort  of  the  horse,  but  it 
needs  watching  and  systematic  renewing. 
The  limit  of  the  absorbing  power  of  the  driest 
soil,  or  sawdust,  is  soon  reached.  If  a  horse 
is  kept  most  of  the  time  in  the  stable,  his 
bedding  soon  becomes  wet,  and  unfit  for  his 
use.  It  is  all  the  better  for  the  compost 
heap,  and  for  the  horse,  to  have  frequent 
renewals  of  absorbents  of  some  kind,  that 
fermentation  may  not  be  in  progress  under 
his  hoofs.  The  proper  place  for  this  fermen¬ 
tation  is  in  the  compost  heap.  Too  often 
the  care  of  the  horse  is  left  to  a  servant 
without  experience  in  the  stable,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  permanent  disease  in  the  hoofs  and 
legs  of  the  horse.  This  is  most  certainly 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  “  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.” 
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Shall  We  Try  Market-Gardening? 

Every  season  furnishes  its  crop  of  unsuc¬ 
cessful  merchants,  or  mechanics,  who  ask 
our  agricultural  editors  if  market-gardening 
does  not  pay  large  profits,  and  if  there  is  not 
a  good  chance  in  this  business  for  an  indus¬ 
trious  man  to  better  his  condition.  Judged 
by  the  high  prices  the  average  citizen  pays 
for  his  vegetables  in  the  large  cities,  it  seems 
to  him  there  must  be  money  in  raising  vege¬ 
tables.  If  he  could  remove  to  the  country, 
say  within  an  hour’s  ride,  he  could  attend  to 
his  city  business  without  loss  of  time,  and  by 
hiring  a  good  gardener,  he  could  have  cheap¬ 
er  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  add  something 
to  his  income  by  sending  the  surplus  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Nothing  looks  more  feasible  on  paper; 
nothing  is  more  delusive  in  practice.  Every 
business,  to  be  successful,  requires  a  respon¬ 
sible  head,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
its  details,  and  giving  it  his  personal  atten¬ 
tion.  There  are  many  points  in  market-gar - 
■dening  that  can  only  be  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence,  and  if  a  stranger  to  the  business 
■undertakes  it,  he  will  pay  Nearly  for  his  edu¬ 
cation.  Some  three  hundred  dollars  to  the 
acre  are  needed  as  capital  to  carry  on  the 
Business  to  advantage,  even  when  a  man  is 
practically  acquainted  with  it,  and  knows 
flow  and  where  to  invest  every  dollar.  The 
questions  to  be  solved,  are  location  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  market;  soil,  what  kind  and  how 
much;  what  crops  to  grow;  what  kinds  of 
manures  to  apply  to  a  given  crop,  and  the 
quantity;  what  tools  are  wanted;  what  seed 
to  plant;  what  teams  are  needed  and  what 
labor  to  carry  on  the  business  successfully, 
and  have  no  waste.  The  cultivation  of  a  few 
square  rods  for  a  family  supply  of  small 
fruits  and  vegetables,  might  prove  profitable 
and  healthful,  while  market-gardening  in 
the  same  hands  would  prove  disastrous.  Mar¬ 
ket-gardening  is  a  remunerative  business 
when  a  man  understands  it,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  an  easy  road  to  wealth  for  those  who 
liave  all  the  details  to  learn. 


Kieffer’s  Hybrid  Pear. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  variety  is 
probably  a  hybrid  between  the  very  hardy, 
but  inedible,  Chinese  Sand  pear,  and  the  Bart¬ 
lett.  There  was  every  opportunity  for  such  a 
hybrid  to  be  produced,  and  the  pear  itself 
bears  strong  marks  of  such  a  parentage.  The 
Be  Conte  is  another  similar  hybrid.  Some 
■experienced  fruit-growers  near  Philadelphia 
think  that  these  new  hybrids  will  revolution¬ 
ize  pear  culture,  and  have  planted  largely, 
especially  of  the  Kieffer.  Mr.  William  Parry 
writes  us  concerning  an  important  point  in 
relation  to  this  pear,  which,  as  it  is  now  be¬ 
ing  widely  propagated  all  over  the  country, 
should  be  generally  known.  While  this  pear, 
worked  upon  pear  stock,  makes  a  tree  of  re¬ 
markable  health  and  vigor,  upon  quince  stock 
it  is  a  failure.  Not  only  this ;  if  buds  be 
taken  from  a  tree  upon  quince  stock  and 
worked  upon  pear  stock,  the  resulting  trees 
will  fail.  Mr.  Parry  cites  an  orchard  of 
5,000  trees,  3,000  on  pear  and  the  remain¬ 
der  on  quince.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  but  one  tree  in  a  thousand  of  those  on 
pear  stocks  needed  replanting.  Of  those  on 
quince,  one  hundred  trees  in  each  thousand 
bad  to  be  replaced;  the  next  year  many  more, 
and  all  that  are  left  have  a  sickly  appearance. 
It  seems  to  be  a  well-established  fact  that  the 


quince  is  poisonous  to  trees  containing  an 
admixture  of  the  Chinese  Sand  pear.  Those 
who  propose  to  plant  these  hybrid  trees, 
should  stipulate  that  they  shall  be  free  from 
any  contamination  with  quince. 


The  Customs  of  the  Market. 

The  market-gardener,  and  every  fruit  grow¬ 
er  for  market,  knows  that  when  he  has  raised 
his  crop,  only  half,  and  sometimes  only  the 
easiest  half,  of  his  work  is  done.  The  crop  is 
to  be  sold.  This  requires  skill  of  a  different 
kind.  If  a  novice  in  fruit  culture  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  for  example,  should  load  his  wagon  with 
trays,  or  “  drawers,”  each  with  a  bushel  or  so 
of  strawberries,  and  drive  over  to  New  York 
City,  expecting  to  sell  his  berries  by  the  quart, 
he  would  probably,  at  night,  carry  a  large 
share  of  them  back  again.  In  some  western 


CELERY  PACKED  FOR  MARKET. 

cities,  berries  are  sold  in  this  manner,  while 
in  New  York,  people  would  not  buy  them. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  with  vegetables.  A 
short  time  ago  we  saw,  at  a  city  commission 
house,  large  boxes  of  celery;  the  heads  were 
very  fine,  but  they  were  tied  in  round 
bunches,  as  in  fig.  1.  These  plants  came 
from  a  point  in  Michigan,  where  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  are  favorable  to  the  production  of  su¬ 
perior  celery.  The  manner  in  which  the 
celery  was  put  up  made  it  of  slow  sale,  and  it 
could  only  be  disposed  of  at  a  price  much 
less  than  that  of  inferior  celery,  put  up  in  the 
regular  style.  Celery  for  the  New  York  mar¬ 
kets  is  bunched  in  a  showy  manner.  After 
the  heads  are  washed  and  the  outer  leaves 
trimmed  off,  they  are  put  up,  according  to 
size,  three  to  five  in  a  bunch.  The  solid  root, 
left  nearly  its  full  length,  is  first  cut  square 
and  slightly  tapering;  then  a  groove  is  cut  in 
the  root,  as  in  fig.  2,  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  top  in  all.  A  string  is  placed  in  the 
groove  and  tied ;  another  root  is  tied  to  the 
first,  and  a  third  one  to  that,  the  string  pass¬ 
ing  on  both  sides  of  the  root,  and  the  last  one 
is  tied  in  very  securely.  This  will  cause  the 
whole  bunch  to  spread;  the  leafy  portion  will 
be  fan-shaped,  as  in  fig.  3,  and  is  kept  in  form 
by  another  string  across  the  leafy  part.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  number  of  stalks, 
bundled  as  in  fig.  1,  will  make  a  far  less  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  than  when  bunched  as  in 
fig.  3.  A  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the 
New  York  market  would  have  been  worth  a 
handsome  sum  to  this  Michigan  grower.  Had 
his  celery  been  put  up  in  the  proper  manner, 
it  would  have  sold  for  more  than  that  raised 
near  by,  while  it  really  sold  for  less.  This  may 
seem  like  a  trifle,  but  “  there  is  money  in  it.” 


Seasonable  Proverbs. 

The  old  English  proverbs  in  regard  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  are  not  altogether  without  significance 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  United 
States.  A  ‘  ‘  fair  ”  February  was  the  bane  of 
the  country  people,  and  the  wisdom  of  many, 
crystallized  into  the  wit  of  one,  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  lines  like  these: 

“  February  fill  the  dyke, 

Either  with  the  black  or  white  ; 

If  it  be  white,  it  is  the  better  to  like.” 

“Black”  stands  for  rain,  and  “white”  for 
snow,  and  in  the  popular  faith,  February  was 
invoked  to  preserve  its  wintry  character.  It 
was  sad,  indeed,  if  the  month  failed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  reputation  with  which  it  was  cred¬ 
ited.  In  Wales,  the  proverb  was  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  “the  Welshman  would  rather  see 
his  dam  on  her  bier  ”  than  miss  a  February 
of  the  old  -  fashioned  sort. 
Welsh  family  attachments 
are  so  proverbially  strong  that 
this  “wise  saw”  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  exaggeration. 
It,  however,  gives  expression 
to  the  intensity  of  feeling  with 
which  the  farmer  regards  the 
possible  destruction  of  his 
crops,  or  the  failure  of  the 
promise  which  the  season 
makes  to  him.  It  is  only  by 
slow  and  patient  endeavors 
that  the  preparation  for  the 
crop  is  made,  and  then  comes 
the  period  of  hopeful  waiting, 
in  the  calm  confidence  that  the 
laws  of  Nature  will  be  duly 
enforced,  that  the  established 
regularity  of  the  seasons  will 
not  fail,  and  that  the  harvest  will  prove 
a  substantial  reward  both  of  labor  and  of 
trustfulness.  It  is  a  great  struggle  with 
drouth  and  storm,  with  heat  and  cold,  and 
with  the  unending  variety  and  untiring  at¬ 
tentions  of  those  hordes  of  insect  life,  which 
are,  in  these  latter  days,  the  plague  of  the 
vegetable  world,  each  plant  having  its  own 
peculiar  torment  and  trial,  and  some  of 
them  receiving  the  special  advances  of  many 
sorts  of  active  bores  and  borers.  By-and-by 
the  proverb  maker  will  formulate  his  wit  and 
wisdom  concerning  insects,  into  terms  more 
emphatic  and  more  truthful  than  those  that 
exist  in  many  of  the  sayings  of  the  elder  days. 


What  Varieties  of  Pears  to  lMant. 

— For  home  use,  or  for  market  either,  above 
all  things  avoid  choosing  too  many  kinds, 
but  confine  the  selection  to  a  few  of  the  best, 
well-known  sorts,  and  those  which  are  for 
general  cultivation.  The  Bartlett,  as  a  stan¬ 
dard,  or  half-standard,  and  the  Duchesse  as  a 
dwarf,  or  half -standard,  are  the  very  best  for 
general  use  or  for  market,  as  they  are  good, 
regular  bearers,  of  fine,  salable  fruit.  To 
these  might  be  added  the  Belle  Lucrative,  the 
delicious  Seckle,  as  a  standard,  the  Onondaga, 
half  standard,  the  Buffum,  dwarf,  and  quite 
a  host  of  others,  of  varying  degrees  of  excel¬ 
lence  or  desirability.  But  enough  varieties 
have  already  been  named  to  supply  any  home 
plantation  with  fine,  desirable  pears,  and  to 
enlarge  the  list,  would  only  add  greatly  to 
the  amateur  grower’s  confusion,  and  lead  him 
to  select  such  as  would  be  shy  bearers,  not 
suited  to  his  locality  or  needs.  It  is  always 
best  for  the  beginner  to  start  out  with  a 
few  well  tried  sorts. 
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Home  Supplies  of  Food. 

—  -O- - 

How  to  secure  and  utilize  supplies  for  the 
table  is  the  theme  for  discussion  in  city  and 
country,  and  must  become  more  important 
a£  our  population  increases.  With  our  soil 
and  climate,  our  rural  population  ought  to 
be  the  best  fed  people  in  the  country.  This 
is  notably  not  the  case.  The  best  tables  are 
spread  in  our  cities  and  villages,  and  the 
rural  population,  with  abundant  means  of 
luxurious  living,  have  a  scanty  variety  of 
food.  In  the  older  States  there  has  been  im¬ 
provement,  but  it  falls  far  short  of  that 
variety  and  excellence  which  the  highest 
vigor  of  body  and  mind  demands.  Even 
now  we  need  not  travel  far  from  the  rail¬ 
road  to  find  large  districts  where  there  is  no 
market  or  butcher’s  cart,  and  the  traditional 
“  hog  and  hominy,”  or  salt  junk  and  potatoes, 
is  the  staple  food  the  year  round.  With  the 
advantages  which  the  farmer  has,  there  is  no 
apology  for  this  low  scale  of  living.  He  is 
by  profession  a  producer  of  food,  and  ought 
to  advertise  his  business  by  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  food  displayed  upon  his  table. 
Cured  meats  are  well  enough  in  their  place, 
but  we  want  to  add  to  our  faith  in  these, 
the  virtues  of  a  long  list  of  vegetables,  the 
knowledge  of  a  still  larger  list  of  fruits,  and 
the  temperate  enjoyment  of  their  abundance 
the  year  round.  While  the  farm  or  planta¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  the  production  of  sta¬ 
ple  crops  for  the  raising  of  money,  the  gar¬ 
den  and  fruit  yard  should  be  enlarged  for 
the  express  purpose  of  raising  the  tone  of 
health  and  enjoyment  in  the  family.  Paul 
was  orthodox  upon  this  subject  when  lie 
taught  :  “  But  if  any  provide  not  for  his 
own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his  own 
house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel.”  There  is  much  infidelity  of 
this  sort  lurking  in  the  shadow  of  our  rural 
sanctuaries.  It  takes  but  little  land  to  have 
trees  and  shrubs  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and 
good  for  food,  beyond  all  the  reasonable 
wants  of  a  family.  On  a  single  acre,  well 
tilled  and  cared  for,  all  the  better  sorts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  adapted  to  the  climate 
may  be  grown  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
give  variety  to  the  table  every  day  in  the 
year.  Apples  are  good,  but  they  may  be 
supplemented  by  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
apricots,  and  cherries  of  the  early  and  late 
varieties.  The  currant  is  an  admirable  mid¬ 
summer  fruit,  but  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  and  gooseberries  are  quite  as 
easily  raised.  Wild  grapes  are  better  than 
nothing,  but  Concords  and  Delawares  are 
very  much  better,  and  will  mature  good 
crops  with  very  little  care.  Potatoes  and 
turnips  are  wholesome  diet,  but  we  can  add 
to  them  with  profit,  asparagus,  lettuce,  cau¬ 
liflower,  squashes,  tomatoes,  egg-plant,  and 
a  long  paying  list  of  vegetables.  Ignorance 
of  their  cultivation  is  no  apology  for  the 
absence  of  these  fruits  and  vegetables  about 
a  farmer’s  home.  It  only  needs  a  little  enter¬ 
prise  to  add  largely  to  our  home  supplies  of 
food.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  up  a  list 
of  trees  for  planting,  and  to  buy  seeds. 


Some  very  Early  l*ot!itoe<>i. — If  one 

cares  to  try  how  early  he  can  get  a  small  crop 
of  potatoes,  he  should  begin  at  once.  We  say 
“a  small  crop,”  as  with  Bermuda  so  near,  we 
doubt  if  this  enterprise  would  pay  commer¬ 


cially.  Select  the  seed  potatoes  of  an  early  va¬ 
riety  of  moderate  size,  as  nearly  alike  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  stack  them  in  a  shallow  box — or 
boxes.  The  potatoes  should  be  stacked  in  regu¬ 
larly,  placing  the  seed-end  uppermost,  as 
many  as  the  box  will  hold.  Set  the  box  at  a 
sunny  window  and  give  it  all  the  light  pos¬ 
sible,  and  in  a  fairly  warm  room.  Sprouts 
will  soon  appear,  but  instead  of  being  long 
and  slender,  as  are  those  formed  in  a  shady 
place,  they  will  be  short,  thick,  and  stubby. 
Being  deprived  of  moisture  they  make  but 
little  growth,  but  when  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  are  ready  to  grow  at  once.  They 
should  be  planted  as  early  as  seems  safe.  It 
will  be  well  to  nail  boards  together  at  right 
angles,  like  an  eaves-trough,  and  place  them 
along  the  rows ;  in  case  a  frost  is  feared 
these  sheds  may  be  turned  over  the  vines  to 
protect  them.  Straw  covering  will  answer. 


Scraping  Trees. 

Do  we  approve  of  scraping  Trees  ?  asks  a 
friend  of  ours.  Certainly  we  do,  provided 
they  need  it,  and  one  can  rarely  find  an  old 
tree  that  does  not.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  removal  of  the  old  bark-scales 
breaks  up  a  refuge  for  various  insects,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Woolly-aphis,  the  increased 
beauty  of  the  tree  repays  the  trouble.  There 
are  scrapers  made  for  the  purpose ;  one  of 
these  has  a  triangular  blade,  another  a  long 
blade,  with  one  flat  and  another  slightly 
concave  edge.  An  old  hoe  is  quite  as  good  a 
tool  as  any  ;  cut  off  the  handle  to  about  18 
inches,  and  do  not  grind  the  blade  too  sharp, 
as  a  cutting  implement  is  not  needed — only  a 
scraper.  On  a  very  old  trunk  some  force  may 
be  needed  to  detach  the  scales  that  are  partly 
loose,  but  on  young  trees  be  careful  not  to 
wound  the  healthy  bark.  The  scraping  may 
be  done  now,  next  month,  or  later.  When 
there  comes  a  moist  drizzly  spell,  go  over  the 
Bcraped  bark  with  good  soft  soap,  made  thin 
enough  with  water  to  apply  with  a  brush. 
Paint  over  a  thick  coat  of  this  soap  and  leave 
the  rest  to  the  rains.  Later  in  the  season 
the  trees  will  appear  as  if  furnished  with 
mahogany  trunks. 


A  Wood-Rack. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Smith  writes  us  :  Hauling  logs  to 
mill  is  hard  work,  but  the  labor  can  be  lessen¬ 
ed  to  some  extent,  if  the  right  means  are  em¬ 
ployed.  During  the  past  winter  we  have  used 
to  our  satisfaction  a  wood-rack  on  a  pair  of 
bobs.  The  rack  should  be  12  feet  long,  and 
of  the  right  width  to  fit  in  the  bolsters.  (Such 
a  rack  will  also  fit  a  wagon.)  It  is  made  of 
2-inch  elm  plank.  Bolt  across  each  end  two 
cleats  of  hard-wood,  one  on  the  upper  side, 
and  one  on  the  under,  then  on  top  of  the 
rack,  on  each  side,  bolt  a  hard-wood  2  by  2-J- 
inch  scantling.  If  this  rack  is  wanted  for 
drawing  cord-wood  or  posts,  bore  nine  2-inch 
holes  on  each  side  of  the  rack,  1£  inch  from 
the  side-pieces.  The  railing  is  a  support  for 
the  stakes  against  which  they  lean.  By  bor¬ 
ing  the  holes  the  right  distance  apart,  one 
can  draw  three  lengths  of  cord-wood  or  two 
of  posts.  The  stakes  should  be  of  tough 
wood,  and  good  size.  A  saddle,  with  three 
notches,  should  be  fitted  over  each  bolster 
on  the  rack. — Such  racks  are  easily  made. 


The  Maple  Tree  and  its  Sugar. 

Although  the  maple  product  amounts  to- 
only  about  two  per  cent  of  the  entire  con¬ 
sumption  of  sugar  in  this  country,  it  is  yet 
an  important  item.  The  recent  census  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  yet  made  up,  but  the  previous 
census  reported  some  thirty  million  pounds, 
of  which  30  per  cent  was  credited  to  Verniont;: 
24 */4  per  cent  to  New  York  ;  12  to  Ohio 
6  to  Indiana;  2^  to  the  Virginias;  If  to 
Wisconsin  (since  largely  increased),  and  l1/* 
per  cent  to  Massachusetts.  This  product  is 
mainly  obtained  from  the  Sugar  Maple  (Acer- 
saccharinum),  also  called  the  Rock  Maple,, 
which  grows  chiefly  in  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  sugar  maple  is  a  most  valuable  tree,  not 
only  for  its  sugar  product,  but  as  fuel  it  ap¬ 
proaches  hickory,  and  is  the  best  of.  all. 
woods  for  charcoal.  Its  hardness  and  fre¬ 
quently  curled  grain  admirably  adapt  it  to 
cabinet  work.  It  is  also  a  beautiful  shade 
tree  for  the  street  border,  and  for  some  fields, 
and  lawns.  A  sugar  maple  grove  adds  greatly 
to  the  value  of  any  farm,  and  multitudes  of 
farmers  should  plant  one  for  their  own  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  later  years,  and  for  their  children. 

Sugar  making  in  some  of  its  phases  is 
shown  on  the  page  opposite.  The  saccha¬ 
rine  matter  is  stored  in  the  tree  in  the  form, 
of  insoluble  starch,  which  is  changed  to- 
soluble  sugar  when  the  sap  flows  after  the 
winter’s  frost,  and  is  by  it  distributed  to  the 
twigs,  and  to  the  leaves  v'hen  they  develop, 
and  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  where  growth  is 
to  be  made.  The  best  flow  of  sap  is  on  a 
warm  day  following  a  freezing  night.  In¬ 
serting  a  tube  near  the  base  arrests  and  draws 
off  a  portion  of  the  circulating  sap.  This, 
caught  in  rude  wooden  troughs,  or  in  pails- 
or  buckets,  is  boiled  down  sufficiently  to  drive 
off  a  large  portion  of  the  water.  The  syrup  is 
left  to  cool,  and  the  sugar  crystallizes,  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  Southern  cane  sugar  only  in  its. 
peculiarly  pleasant  flavor,  which  is  almost- 
universally  liked,  and  gives  it  a  ready  sale. 

Any  boiling  vessel  will  answer,  from  an 
iron  pot,  or  kettle  on  the  stove,  for  a  small 
quantity,  up  to  the  immense  caldron,  set  on 
stone,  or  brick  masonry,  or  hung  on  a  pole, 
supported  by  stakes,  with  a  fire  built  around 
it  on  the  bare  ground.  The  improved  boil¬ 
ers  are  shallow7  pans  having  a  large  evapor¬ 
ating  surface.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  the 
center  of  the  engraving.  Successive  por¬ 
tions  of  fresh  sap  are  added  until  there  is 
sufficient  concentrated  to  “  sugar  off.”  The 
fire  is  then  slackened,  and  the  syrup  con¬ 
stantly  stirred  to  prevent  its  burning.  When 
so  thick  that  a  little  of  it,  cooled  on  a  spoon, 
or  the  end  of  a  stick,  takes  a  bard  waxy 
form,  a  little  brittle,  the  fire  is  removed,  and 
the  crystallizing  takes  place  on  cooling.  If 
the  sap  has  not  been  kept  perfectly  clean, 
the  boiled  syrup  is  strained  through  a  thick 
linen  cloth  before  the  final  concentration. 

As  ordinarily  made,  maple  sugar  is  quite 
brown.  If  the  flowing  sap  is  collected  in 
clean  covered  vessels,  and  no  leaves,  or  dust, 
or  other  foreign  substances  are  allowed  to  get 
into  it  through  the  entire  process,  the  sugar 
will  be  almost  as  white  as  the  common  “  re¬ 
fined  ”  cane  product.  Hal  f-inch  augur  holes  in 
the  trees,  with  galvanized-iron  spouts  to  fit, 
— one  for  small  trees,  and  two  or  three  for- 
large  trees, — are  much  preferable  to  wooden, 
spouts,  as  they  injure  the  tree  far  less. 
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TJseful  Articles. 

BT  D.  X.  IVAN'S.  JR.,  GERMANTOWN,  PA. 

Sled  and  Clod  Crusher.— One  of  the 
most  useful  things  on  the  farm,  is  herewith 
illustrated.  As  a  sled,  it  is  useful  in  hand¬ 
ling  logs,  large  stones,  stumps,  etc.,  while 


Fig.  1.— A  CLOD  CRUSHER. 


harrows,  plows,  and  other  heavy  implements 
can  readily  he  taken  thereon.  When  invert¬ 
ed,  the  heavy  cross-pieces  crush  the  clods 
very  nicely.  If  the  clods  are  unusually 
hard,  or  the  sled  too  light,  put  on  some 
“ballast,”  in  the  form  of  large  stones.  If 
made  of  hard-wood,  as  it  undoubtedly  should 
be,  it  is  generally  heavy  enough  for  a  clod- 
crusher  without  an  addition  of  freight.  Al¬ 
most  everyone,  with  the  requisite  material  and 
tools  can  soon  make  one  of  these  machines ; 
it  does  not  require  much  mechanical  skill. 

It  should  be  made  of  oak,  well  seasoned, 
and  2  by  6  inches  in  size.  The  runners 
should  be  between  5  and  6  feet  long.  Four 
or  five  cross-pieces  of  the  same  size  piece  of 
wood,  and  the  same  kind,  should  be  cut 
about  2  feet  long.  On  the  upper  edge  of  the 
runners,  V-shaped  notches  should  be  cut, 
to  receive  them,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

Exercise  Wire,  for  Chained  Dogs. — 
Many  persons  have  no  room  for  their  pet 
dog  to  exercise  in.  Sportsmen  often  have 
one  or  two  hunting  dogs,  which  they  use 
during  the  gunning  season,  but  which  must 
be  kept  on  the  chain  almost  continuously,  be¬ 
tween  seasons,  to  prevent  them  from  being 


Fig.  2.— EXERCISE  WIRE  FOR  DOGS. 


lost,  or  stolen,  or  getting  into  mischief.  The 
device  given  in  the  engraving,  figure  2, 
will  be  found  useful  in  exercising  dogs. 
Two  solid  posts  may  be  planted  20  feet  apart, 
near  the  dog  house,  and  projecting  about  6 
inches  out  of  the  ground.  Twenty  feet  is  a 
good  average  distance.  A  stout  wire  may  be 
stretched  tightly  between  and  fastened  to 
these  posts,  first  slipping  the  end  of  the  wire 
through  the  last  link  of  the  dog’s  chain.  The 
dog  is  fastened  to  the  chain,  and  soon  learns 
how  to  use  his  comparative  freedom.  Old  tele¬ 
graph  wire  is  a  good  thing  for  the  purpose,  and 
instead  of  slipping  the  wire  through  the  link 
of  the  chain,  a  stout  (/)  hook  may  be  made  to 
fasten  the  chain  loosely  to  the  wire,  as  it  will 
not  wear  out  so  quickly,  the  friction  being 
very  great  while  the  animal  is  in  motion. 


I-argr  Ulanufactiiring-.  —  Flour 
Ahead.— The  reader  may  know  some  great 
manufactory,  say  of  cotton,  or  reapers,  or 
plows,  that  turns  out  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  products,  ten  times  over, 
every  year!  Let  him  imagine,  now,  five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  other 
just  such  establishments.  Their  combined 
products  would  only  equal  in  value  what  is 
annually  made  up  in  67  varieties  of  manu¬ 


factories,  in  our  own  country,  excluding 
gas-making,  work  on  fish  products,  mining, 
steam  railroad  machinery,  petroleum  refin¬ 
ing,  and  some  others. — In  figures,  these  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  worth  $5,369,667,706,  ($107  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States) — employing  2,738,950  persons.  Flour 
making  (value  $505,161,712)  excels  all  others, 
followed  by  slaughtering  and  meat  packing 
($303,562,413).  These  chief  articles  of  food 
amount  to  nearly  one-sixth  of  all  manufactur¬ 
ing.  Next  come  iron  and  steel,  $296,557,685; 
lumber  sawed  $233,268,729;  foundry  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  $214,331,668;  cotton  goods,  $210,- 
950,383;  men’s  clothing,  $209,538,460;. boots 
and  shoes,  $196,920,481;  woolen  goods,  $160,- 
606,721;  sugar  and  molasses  refined,  $155,- 
484,915;  leather  tanned,  $113,340,617;  and 
malt  liquors,  $101,058,388. 


Winter  Agricultural  Gatherings. 

The  winter  meetings  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Boards,  as  organized  and  carried  on  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  several 
other  States,  are  among  the  most  attractive 
and  profitable  means  for  the  improvement  of 
our  farmers.  Much  is  learned  from  conversa¬ 
tion  with  practical  farmers  and  their  discus¬ 
sions  on  these  occasions.  The  theories  and 
experiments  that  we  find  upon  the  printed 
page,  have  been  run  through  the  laboratory  of 
the  soil,  and  tested  under  new  circumstances, 
and  with  brighter  side-lights.  We  meet  the 
most  intelligent  men  of  the  profession,  men 
who  have  brought  culture  and  brains  to  their 
calling,  as  well  as  large  capital.  There  are 
some  things  that  must  be  settled,  to  our 
own  satisfaction  at  least,  before  we  invest 
money  in  them,  and  we  cannot  find  a  better 
place  to  settle  them, than  in  conversation  with 
the  men  who  have  made  the  investments,  and 
thoroughly  tested  them.  Just  now  the  ensi¬ 
lage  fever  is  prevalent,  and  the  discussion  is 
very  lively  pro  and  con.  Many  are  almost  per¬ 
suaded  to  build  a  silo.  It  will  pay  to  see  the 
man  who  has  run  a  silo  for  two  years,  and 
proved  that  this  sort .  of  fodder  makes  more 
and  better  milk  and  butter  than  does  the 
same  material  cured  and  sheltered  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  method.  By  all  means,  get  out  to 
these  winter  meetings,  and  “prove  all  things, 
and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.” 


Experiments  with  Onion  and  Clover. 

It  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  different 
varieties  of  seeds  or  plants  are  tested  in  alter¬ 
nate  rows  on  the  same  ground  or  some  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  tested  by  using  it  on  rows  alterna¬ 
ting  with  those  treated  in  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ner.  A  slight  difference  in  the  yield  of  the 
alternate  rows  is  attributed  to  the  use  of 
different  seeds  or  the  special  fertilizer.  In 
1881,  my  assistant  selected  five  rows  of  Yel¬ 
low  Danvers’  onions.  These  were  fourteen 
inches  apart,  and  were  contiguous  rows  of  the 
same  length  running  across  the  patch  of 
ground  which  had  been  used  several  years 
for  onions.  The  rows  were  selected  because 
they  seemed  to  be  of  uniform  quality  and 
productiveness,  and  had  been  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  1st  row  yielded  CJ  bushels. 

The  2d  row  yielded  5}  bushels. 

The  3d  row  yielded  6i  bushels. 

The  4th  row  yielded  -1|  bushels. 

The  5th  row  yielded  5  bushels. 

If  rows  1  and  3,  alternating  with  2  and  4,  be 


compared,  we  get  a  yield  of  13  and  10y4 
bushels  respectively,  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  127  to  100,  which  is  a  very  large  differ¬ 
ence.  In  case  these  alternate  rows  had  been 
sown  with  different  lots  of  seeds,  or  had  been 
treated  with  a  variety  of  fertilizers,  this  dis¬ 
agreement  in  yield  might  have  very  likely 
been  attributed  to  the  .wrong  cause.  This 
large  variation  is  now  attributed  to  accident, 
such  as  is  likely  to  occur  in  any  experiment 
where  small  plats  or  short  rows  are  compared. 

Bees  on  White  Clover. 

In  the  spring  of  1882,  a  student  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  covered  eight 
young  heads  of  white  clover  with  paper 
sacks.  The  sacks  were  tied  to  stakes  to 
keep  the  clover  in  a  natural  position.  Eight 
similar  heads  near  by  were  marked  at  the 
same  time.  Of  the  heads  covered 

5  yielded  no  seeds .  0  I  1  yielded  1  seed .  1 

1  yielded  1  seed .  1  |  1  yielded  3  seeds .  3 

Total .  5 

The  eight  heads  of  the  same  age  left  un¬ 
covered,  yielded  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  seeds,  a  total  of  236  seeds.  W.  J.  Beal. 


A  Convenient  Garden  Tool. 

BT  EBEN  E.  REXFORD. 

Every  one  who  does  much  work  in  the- 
garden,  knows  that  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
venient  tools  he  uses  is  the  hoe.  More 
work,  better  work,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
it  can  be  done  with  this  one  implement, 
in  the  hands  of  a  good  gardener,  than  with 
all  others.  At  least  such  has  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  writer.  But  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  wide-bladed  hoe  I  have  had  occasion  to 
find  fault  more  than  once.  I  believe  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  soil  loose  among  vegetables,  as  much 
as  I  do  in  keeping  down  weeds,  and  when 
there  are  no  weeds  to  be  pulled,  very  often 
the  soil  between  such  vegetables  as  grow 
close  together  will  he  allowed  to  become 
packed  on  the  surface.  As  long  as  there  are 
weeds  to  be  pulled,  the  soil  is  loosened 
more  or  less,  if  there  is  the  proper  amount  of 
weeding  done,  but  later  in  the  season  the 
weeds  give  up  trying  to  grow,  and  then  the 
vegetables  suffer 
most.  An  ordi¬ 
nary  hoe  is  often 
unhandy  to  use 
in  the  garden- 
bed.  There  is 
danger  -of  injur¬ 
ing  the  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  the  work 

is  unsatisfactoiy.  AN  0LD  HOE  CUT  ■D0WN> 

I  took  a  hoe  from 
which  a  corner  had  been  broken,  and  by 
a  blacksmith’s  assistance,  made  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  garden  use,  shown  in  the  engraving. 
It  is  very  convenient,  and  I  use  it  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  ordinary  hoe,  in  places  where  the 
latter  could  be  used  conveniently.  Such  a 
hoe  allows  work  between  close-growing  vege¬ 
tables,  and  the  soil  can  be  stirred  to  the  depth 
of  the  blade  much  more  readily  and  thorough¬ 
ly  than  with  a  hoe  of  which  the  blade  is  of 
the  ordinary  width.  This  implement  is  also 
very  convenient  for  use,  when  transplanting 
vegetables.  Weeds  can  be  removed  from  the 
side  of  a  plant  by  using  the  sharp  point,  and 
thus  much  hand-weeding  can  be  done  away 
with.  The  newly  cut  edges  of  the  hoe 
should  be  made  quite  sharp  to  be  effective. 
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A  Jersey  Cow. 

We  herewith  present  an  engraving  of  the 
prize  cow  “Augereys  Lass.”  While  the 
points  of  the  cow,  examined  in  detail,  rep¬ 
resent  a  very  beautiful  animal,  the  picture 
is  faulty,  on  account  of  the  distortion  which, 
in  some  degree,  is  almost  inseparable  from 
photographs  of  animals.  The  head  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  one,  slender,  nearly  straight,  yet  dishing 
between  the  eyes,  which  are  full  and  mild. 
The  horns  are  fine,  dropping  forward  and  of 
the  desired  inward  curve.  The  neck  is  thin, 
as  are  the  withers.  The  back  is  straight  and 
level,  and  the  loin  very  wide.  Her  limbs  are 
excellent,  fine  and  straight.  The  owner’s 
mind  was  clearly  bent  upon  showing  her 
head  to  the  best  advantage,  and  therefore  he 
posed  her  so  as  to  throw  her  business  end  ” 
rather  into  the 
background,  which 
was  a  mistake,  for 
thus  it  is  reduced 
in  size  by  the  pho¬ 
tograph.  Still  we 
see  a  well-quartered 
udder,  with  very 
little  milk  in  it;  but 
a  full  milk  vein  in¬ 
dicates  milking  ca¬ 
pacities  which,  had 
the  photograph 
been  taken  at  a  dif¬ 
ferent  time  of  day, 
would  have  shown 
a  distended  udder. 

The  tail  is  thin, 
which  is  a  merit, 
and  the  cow  herself 
is  as  thin  as  if  she 
were  in  full  milk, 
as  no  doubt  was  the 
case.  The  fact  that 
she  was  sent  from 
Jersey, and  took  the 
second  prize  at  the 
great  (Islington, 

Eng.,)  Dairy  Show,  is  strong  evidence  in  her 
favor;  but  that  Mr.  Le  Brocq  took  her  there, 
shows  that  in  the  view  of  a  breeder  of  large 
experience,  she  is  a  typical  Jersey  cow.  We 
beg  our  readers  to  note  that  in  England  they 
award  “prizes”  at  “  shows,”  while  with  gen¬ 
uine  American  affectation  we  award  “  pre¬ 
miums  ”  at  “Fairs  ”  which  are  simply  shows. 


post,  near  the  top,  to  make  the  fence  more 
conspicuous.  The  ribbon  wire  is  more  easily 
seen  than  the  round  form,  but  experience 
has  taught  that  it  is  less  durable.  Now  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  is  a  good  time  to  look  into  this 
important  matter  of  barbed- wire  fences. 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Garden— II. 

If  any  green  portion  of  a  plant  is  kept  for 
a  long  time  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  (212  deg.  F.)  it  loses  the  greater  part  of 
its  sap,  and  the  dry  substance  remains. 

In  seeds  this  dry  part  is  often  75  or 
80  per  cent,  while  in  young,  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  plants  it  may  not  be  more 
than  5  per  cent.  When  the  dried  resi¬ 
due  of  the  plant  is  exposed  to  a  higher 
heat,  as  that  of  a  furnace,  the  larger 


Barbed  Wire  Fences. 

Steel  wire  in  some  of  its  many  forms  is  be¬ 
coming, in  certain  quarters, the  fencing  mater¬ 
ial  for  farms  and  railroads,  and  even  for  gar¬ 
den  and  lawn.  Some  of  the  points  claimed  in 
favor  of  this  new  fence  are;  cheapness, 
durability,  ease  of  shipment  of  the  material, 
and  indestructibility  by  ordinary  fires,  like 
those  arising  from  sparks  of  a  passing  loco¬ 
motive.  The  barb  should  be  short,  with  a  keen 
point,  standing  at  right  angles  to  the  wire. 
Some  have  advocated  a  dull  point  as  more 
humane,  but  the  success  of  the  barb  in  turn¬ 
ing  stock  resides  in  its  sharp  point.  Often 
animals  have  been  injured  and  even  killed 
by  wire  fences,  and  all  need  to  be  introduced 
to  this  form  of  barrier.  A  colt,  or  cow,  that 
has  once  been  pricked  by  the  barbs,  will 
keep  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  fence.  Most 
of  the  damage  has  been  done  by  the  animals 
running  upon  the  wires  without  seeing  them. 
A  strip  of  board  may  be  nailed  from  post  to 
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part  is  burned  away,  and  only  a  whitish 
powder,  the  ash,  is  left.  The  percentage  of 
ashes  varies  with  the  kind  of  plant,  and 
the  nature  and  age  of  the  organ. 

The  dry  substance  that  may  be  burned 
away  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur.  The  sulphur,  during 
the  combustion,  is  changed  in  form  to  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  ashes  and 
remains  with  them.  Some  of  the  substances 
found  in  plants  have  no  nutritive  value,  and 
may  be  considered  as  accidental.  Among 
the  leading  indispensable  food  materials  are 
the  above-named  five  elements  of  the  com¬ 
bustible  part,  which  are  present  in  all 
vegetation.  The  first  three,  carbon,  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  oxygen,  make  up  the  cellulose  or 
woody  fibre  of  plants,  starch,  sugar,  oils,  etc. 
All  five  of  them  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  albuminoids. 

About  half  the  weight  of  the  dry  substance 
of  ordinary  plants  consists  of  carbon.  This 
element,  when  in  a  free  state,  is  a  solid.  It 
is  familiar  to  us  as  charcoal,  anthracite  coal, 
black-lead,  lamp-black,  and  diamond.  The 
presence  of  carbon  in  plants  is  made  known 
by  a  process  of  incomplete  burning,  as  in  the 
preparation  of  charcoal.  Carbon,  in  its  pure 
and  uncombined  forms,  is  very  indestruc¬ 
tible,  excepting  when  exposed  to  a  high  heat; 
then  it  combines  with  oxygen,  and  forms 
carbonic  acid  gas.  This  is  the  familiar  gas  of 


the  soda  water  fountains.  It  is  produced  by 
decaying  vegetation,  given  off  in  the  breath 
of  animals,  and  is  the  deadly  choke  damp  of 
coal  mines.  Carbonic  acid  gas  forms,  on  an 
average,  about  four-hundredths  of  one  per 
cent  (.04°/0)  of  the  atmosphere.  The  carbon 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  an¬ 
nual  growth  of  vegetation  is  derived  from 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  supply  of  this  gas  to  the  air  is  con¬ 
stantly  kept  up  by  the  decay  and  burning 
of  plants.  In  this  way  the  same  particles 
of  carbon  may  be 
taken  up  by  a  vege¬ 
table,  and,  after  it 
has  decayed,  pass 
into  the  structure 
of  a  second  plant, 
and  so  on  through 
an  endless  number 
of  ages.  The  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  en¬ 
ters  .  the  leaves 
through  multitudes 
of  small  openings, 
called  stomata,  or 
breathing  pores. 
The  microscope  dis¬ 
closes  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand 
of  these  pores  upon 
a  single  square  inch 
of  leaf  surface. 
Only  the  green  por¬ 
tion  of  the  leaves,, 
and  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  sunlight, 
have  the  power  of 

- decomposing  the 

^  carbonic  acid  gas, 
reserving  the  car¬ 
bon  to  produce  or- 
-  ganic  compounds, 

to  become  a  part  of 
the  plant,  while  the 
oxygen  set  free 
passes  again  into 
the  atmosphere.  There  are  some  plants  that 
have  no  chlorophyll  or  leaf  green,  and  such 
are  not  able  to  decompose  carbonic  acid.  They 
are  called  parasites,  and  absorb  the  carbon 
they  need  in  the  form  of  organic  compounds 
that  have  been  produced  in  the  green  leaves 
of  true  working  plants. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  show 
that  the  plants  absorb  their  carbon  from  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  through  their  leaves.  One  ex¬ 
periment  by  Boussingault  was  decisive:  A 
living  branch  with  twenty  leaves  was  fixed 
in  an  air-tight  glass  globe,  into  which  passed 
a  slow  current  of  air,  containing  a  measured 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  After  stream¬ 
ing  over  the  leaves,  the  air  escaped,  and  the 
remaining  gas  was  weighed.  It  was  found 
that  the  foliage  had  removed  three-fourths 
of  the  carbonic  acid.  Some  plants  flourish 
much  better  when  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air  is  increased  to  one-twelfth.  Foliage  can¬ 
not  long  exist  in  the  absence  of  the  carbonic 
acid.  Quick-lime  rapidly  absorbs  this  gas, 
and  when  plants  are  confined  in  vessels  con¬ 
taining  this  substance,  their  leaves  soon  turn 
yellow  and  fall  away. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  great  reservoir  of 
carbon  for  plants,  and  as  it  usually  contains 
enough  for  a  hundred  years,  with  a  constant 
supply  of  carbonic  acid  from  various  sources, 
there  is  no  ground  for  alarm  concerning  this 
most  important  element  of  plant  food. 
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A  Pasture  Grass.— The  Sheep’s  Fescue. 

Our  writers  upon  grasses  have  but  little  to 
say,  as  a  general  thing,  about  Sheep’s  Fescue 
■( Festuca  ovina),  yet,  in  one  or  another  of  its 
forms,  it  often  makes  up  a  large  share  of  a 
pasture.  It  is  a  grass  affected,  to  a  wonder¬ 
ful  extent,  by  soil 
and  location,  and 
its  extreme  forms 
are  most  unlike. 
It  grows  through¬ 
out  Europe  and 
Central  Asia,  and 
in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand, 
while  in  this 
coun  try  it  extends 
from  Canada  to 
the  Carolinas.and 
from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  It 
grows  on  the 
high  mountain 
ranges  and  in  the 
valleys,  adapting 
itself  to  every 
locality,  and  as¬ 
suming  a  form 
peculiar  to  each. 
No  grass  is  more 
frequently  sent  us 
from  the  “far 
W est  ”  for  a  name 
than  this.  Indeed, 
those  who  look  to 
external  charac¬ 
ters  alone,  would 
find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  the 
grass  three  or 
four  inches  high 
from  one  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains 
could  be  the  same 
as  one  two  feet  or 
more  high  from  a 
low-land  pasture. 
To  such  an  extent 
is  Sheep's  Fescue 
modified  by  its  surroundings,  that  botanists 
in  different  countries  have  described  it  as 
distinct  species,  and  given  names  to  over 
twenty-five  different  forms  of  this  one  grass. 
"What  is  regarded  as  the  typical  species  is 
shown  in  our  engraving.  The  stem  rarely 
reaches  a  foot  in  hight,  and  bears  an  open  pani¬ 
cle  of  spikelets,  which  is  often  somewhat  one¬ 
sided;  the  spikelets  (flowers)  themselves  are 
frequently  purplish,  and  usually  bear  very 
short  bristles  (awns)  at  the  tips  of  the  chaff. 
The  stem  arises  from  a  tuft  of  leaves,  which 
appear  bristle-like,  as  the  edges  are  rolled  in 
towards  one  another,  though  the  leaves  upon 
the  stem  are  sometimes  flat.  Upon  the  high¬ 
er  mountains,  the  grass  is  dwarfed  to  four  or 
six  inches,  and  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  and 
often  in  such  localities,  the  panicle,  instead 
of  bearing  spikelets  of  flowers,  has  each  of 
these  clusters  replaced  by  a  tuft  of  leaves. 
When  grown  upon  richer  soils,  it  becomes 
larger;  its  leaves  are  less  rigid,  and  often  flat, 
while  it  retains  its  verdure  in  the  most  severe 
drouth.  This  is  known  as  the  “  Hard  Fes¬ 
cue.”  It  has  been  described  as  Festuca  dur- 
•iuscida  (the  specific  name  meaning  “some¬ 
what  hard  ”)  but  is  properly  F.  ovina,  var. 
duriuscula.  The  seeds  of  this  are  offered  by 
our  seedsmen  and  are  deserving  the  attention 


of  all  who  propose  to  lay  down  land  to  per¬ 
manent  pasture.  Still  another  variety,  with 
reddish  foliage,  known  as  “  Red  Fescue,”  is 
found  near  the  sea  coast  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  great  lakes.  On  account  of  its  long-run¬ 
ning  root-stocks,  it  is  valuable  in  loose,  light 
soils.  The  “Sheep’s  Fescue”  is  especially 
relished  by  sheep,  and  as  some  of  its  forms 
will  grow  in  sterile  soil,  where  little  else  will 
flourish,  it  becomes  of  importance  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  sheep  ranges  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
of  the  old  world.  In  an  agricultural  view, 
the  form  known  as  “  Hard  Fescue  ”  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Though  its  special  value 
is  as  a  pasture  grass,  it  makes  hay  of  superior 
quality.  All  kinds  of  stock  thrive  upon  it; 
and  from  its  power  of  resisting  drouth,  it  re¬ 
mains  green  when  other  grasses  suffer  and 
become  dry.  On  account  of  its  fine  foliage 
and  its  ability  to  resist  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  it  is  an  excellent  lawn-grass,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  much  sown  in  Europe.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  where  much  attention  is  given  to  es¬ 
tablishing  pastures,  and  mixtures  of  various 
grass  seeds  are  prescribed  for  different  soils, 

‘  ‘  Sheep’s  Fescue,”  in  some  form,  is  quite  sure 
to  be  prominent  in  each  mixture. 


Convenient  Derricks. 

On  the  farm  there  are  almost  constantly 
heavy  weights  to  be  moved  about.  Any 
mechanical  contrivance  which  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  accomplish  this  heavy  work  with 
ease  must  be  welcome  to  him.  I  give  two 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  AND  SIDE  VIEW  OF  DERRICKS. 


sketches  of  easily  made  “  Convenient  Der¬ 
ricks  ”  for  raising  weights  of  almost  any  kind 
found  on  the  farm. 

Figure  1  is  made  of  two  pine  pieces,  2  by  4, 
fastened  together  with  cross-pieces  of  inch- 
stuff,  nailed  on  as  in  the  engrayiiig.,.  An  irpn 
pulley  wheel  is  placed  between  the  two  pieces 


near  the  upper  end  at  a,  see  fig.  1.  A  round 
iron  bar,  b,  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  in 
diameter  and  having  a  handle  (the  handle  of 
a  grindstone  will  do)  at  one  end  is  put  through 
both  pieces  about  three  or  four  teet  from  the 


lower  end.  A  rope  is  fastened  to  this  and 
runs  over  a  pulley.  To  hang  a  butchered 
animal,  place  the  upper  end  of  the  derrick 
on  the  pole  upon  which  the  animal  is  to  be 
hung;  fasten  the  hook  to  the  carcass.  While 
one  man  steadies  it,  another  places  his  knee 
on  the  board  s,  and  winds  the  weight  up  to 
the  pole;  then  the  brake  c  is  moved  under 
the  handle,  and  the  work  is  done.  The  2  by  4 
pieces  should  be  about  eighteen  inches  apart 
at  the  bottom. 

This  derrick  is  made  sixteen  feet  long  and 
with  it  I  can  easily  elevate  all  kinds  of  heavy 
farm  machinery  into  the  shed  loft. 

Figure  2  is  a  derrick  that  works  on  the  same 
principle  as  fig.  1.  It  consists  of  a  single 
piece  with  arms  for  windlass  and  two  sup¬ 
ports  fitting  into  iron  sockets.  The  sockets 
are  fastened  on  with  a  bolt.  It  has  a  wind¬ 
lass  similar  to  that  in  fig.  1.  A  half -inch 
iron  rod,  having  nuts  at  each  end,  holds  arms 
x,  x,  firmly  in  place.  A  short  cross-piece  is 
bolted  across  the  lower  end  of  the  main 
piece  to  steady  it. 

With  this  derrick  a  weight  is  raised,  the 
lower  end  of  the  derrick  is  slid  forward 
and  the  weight  can  be  loaded  into  a  wagon. 
A  brake  like  that  on  fig.  1  may  be  attached 
to  this  one  also.  F.  Grundy. 


Turnips  as  a  Farm  Crop. 

BT  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

A  turnip  crop  will  fit  a  meadow  for  com, 
as  the  sod  will  be  rotted,  ready  for  giving  the 
maize  a  vigorous  start,  and  the  ground  will 
be  more  mellow  and  all  the  richer  on  account 
of  the  turnips.  The  sod  should  be  turned 
over  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  clover  or 
hay  crop  has  been  taken  off.  It  would  be 
well  to  roll  the  ground  and  flatten  the  sward, 
to  hasten  its  decomposition,  and  a  few  days 
before  sowing  time,  harrow  it  thoroughly. 
A  dressing  of  finely  rotted  manure  should 
then  be  spread  upon  the  surface,  and  culti¬ 
vated  into  the  soil,  the  ground  being  pulver¬ 
ized  and  made  as  mellow  as  possible.  If 
wood  ashes  can  be  procured,  they  will  help 
the  crop  if  they  are  thinly  scattered  on  top. 
A  pound  and  a  half  of  seed  sown  broadcast 
is  ample  for  an  acre.  The  seed  shouljJ[rbo 

jf® 

turnips  are  up,  they  will  be  benefiied  by  a 
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dressing  of  plaster  (sulphate  of  lime),  at  the 
rate  of  2  bushels  to  an  acre.  Good  phos¬ 
phate  will  make  turnips  grow,  if  harrowed 
into  the  ground  with  the  seed,  using  100 
pounds  to  the  acre.  The  advantages  of  a 
crop  of  turnips  for  the  latter  part  of  autumn 
.are  many-fold.  If  the  farmer  does  not  wish 
to  harvest  them,  he  can  turn  on  his  entire 
stock,  and  the  hungry  animals  that  might 
have  roamed  over  frost-bitten,  barren  fields, 
will  luxuriate  in  plenty.  The  turnips  in  the 
cellar  will  make  beef  and  mutton,  and  keep 
the  young  stock  in  a  thriving  condition.  No 
crop  of  proportionate  value  can  be  given  at 
so  little  cost.  During 
the  winter  the  prepara¬ 
tions  should  begin.  The 
manure  for  the  turnip 
lot  should  be  put  by 
itself,  so  that  it  may 
be  thoroughly  rotted, 
and  the  foul  seed  de¬ 
stroyed  by  its  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Ashes  should  also 
he  collected.  All  of 
these  preparations  will 
he  for  the  benefit  of 
the  future  corn  crop 
as  well  as  the  turnips. 

A  turnip  crop  .has  be¬ 
come  a  necessity  on  my 
farm.  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  animals  hurting 
themselves  feeding  in 
the  turnip  field.  All 
kinds  of  stock  are  fond 
of  turnips  when  allowed 
to  help  themselves,  and 
eat  leaves  and  all.  They 
will  soon  fill  themselves, 
and  if  the  weather  is  cold,  seek  a  sheltered 
place  and  chew  the  cud  of  contentment.  This 
is  not  the  case  when  in  October,  and  perhaps 
well  into  November  in  our  northern  climate, 
they  are  forced  to  depend  on  what  they  can 
pick  of  grass  which  has  lost  its  succulence, 
and  is  almost  worthless  as  food.  The  loss 
which  stock  generally  sustain  in  flesh  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  far  more  than  the  cost 
of  a  good  turnip  crop. 


About  High  Farming. 

BY  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  AUTHOR  OF  u  WALKS  AND  TALKS  ON 
THE  FARM,”  ETC. 

W e  now  have  far  better  tools  for  cultivating 
land  than  formerly.  In  fact,  our  tools  are 
better  than  our  agriculture.  And  we  may 
rest  assured  that  so  soon  as  we  adopt  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  farming  and  gardening, 
our  inventors  and  manufacturers  will  furnish 
all  the  tools,  implements,  and  machines 
necessary  to  do  the  work. 

But  will  it  pay  to  adopt  high  farming? 
That  depends  on  what  we  mean  by  high 
farming.  High  farming,  if  we  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  production  of  hay,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  and  other  ordinary  farm  crops, 
will  not  pay  in  this  country.  And  Sir  John 
Bennett  Lawes  once  wrote  a  paper,  or  gave  a 
lecture  before  a  Farmer’s  Club  in  Scotland, 
in  which  he  demonstrated  that  high  farming 
was  no  remedy  for  the  low  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
I  think,  however,  he  would  admit  that  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  and  heavy  manuring  could 
be  profitably  used  for  the  production  of  what 
we  usually  term  garden  products. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  at  an  agricultural 


dinner  in  England,  when  the  late  J.  J.  Mechi, 
who  had  for  many  years  recommended  high 
farming,  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the 
low  price  of  agricultural  products,  he  was  at 
that  time  picking  several  acres  of  peas  for 
the  London  market,  and  he  found  the  crop  a 
very  profitable  one.  Dr.  Gilbert,  one  of  the 
ablest  agricultural  chemists  of  the  world, 
called  out:  “  But,  Mr.  Mechi,  this  is  not  farm¬ 
ing,  it  is  market  gardening.”  Mr.  Mechi, 
though  always  ready,  made  no  reply.  He 
seemed  to  think  the  argument  unanswerable, 
and  therefore  let  the  case  go  by  default. 
But  not  so  the  coming  generation  of  farm 


boys — and  I  hope  of  English  boys  also.  What 
does  it  matter  whether  you  harvest  your 
peas  dry  or  pick  them  green  ?  What  does  it 
matter  whether  you  raise  cabbages,  com,  or 
carrots,  and  other  roots,  to  be  fed  out  on  the 
farm  to  other  animals,  or  to  be  sold  in  market 
to  our  fellow  citizens,  who  can  not  grow  them 
for  themselves. 

The  advocates  of  high  farming  make  a  mis¬ 
take.  Neither  Old  England  nor  New  England 
will  ever  raise  all  the  wheat  required  by  its 
population.  Even  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  I  hope,  will  not  long  continue  to  raise 
on  its  own  soil  all  the  wheat  it  annually  con¬ 
sumes.  Commerce  is  the  feature  of  the  age, 
and  wheat  is  carried  ten  thousand  miles  to 
market.  Cheap  bread  is  what  the  world 
wants,  and  what  the  world  wants,  the  world 
will  get.  Cheap  wheat  can  never  be  furnished 
by  high  farming.  It  must  and  will  be  grown 
largely  on  land  manured  only  by  nature.  There 
may  be  places  in  which  wheat  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  grown,  where  many  of  the  constituents 
of  the  plant  must  be  applied  to  the  soil,  just 
as  there  are  places  where  we  can  profitably 
use  chemical  processes  for  the  production  of 
ice.  As  a  rule,  however,  nature  and  com¬ 
merce  will  furnish  ice  cheaper  than  even 
modern  science  can  manufacture  it.  We 
shall  have  two  kinds  of  farming.  One  will 
consist  largely  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice. 
The  other,  while  it  will  not  entirely  neglect 
these  great  products,  will  aim  to  produce 
crops  which  can  not  be  kept  from  year  to 
year,  or  ordinarily  be  transported  long  dis¬ 
tances. 

The  one  system  of  farming  will  be  carried 
on  with  little  labor,  and  little  or  no  manure, 


and  what  manure  is  used  will  be  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  the  plant  to  abstract  as 
much  food  as  possible  from  the  soil.  In 
other  words,  our  wheat  growers  may  use 
superphosphate,  because  the  application  of 
phosphoric  acid  may  enable  the  wheat  plant 
to  get  a  larger  quantity  of  potash,  nitrogen, 
and  other  constituents  of  plant  food  from 
the  soil,  and  thus  produce  larger  crops.  This 
is  the  very  reverse  of  high  farming,  though 
it  is  often  very  profitable  farming.  The 
other  system  of  farming  is  the  one  which  I 
want  our  young  men  to  adopt.  The  change 
will  be  gradual,  but  it  will  surely  come.  It 
will  be  adopted  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  also  here.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  soil  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  of  the  New 
England  or  Middle 
States,  can  not  be  prof¬ 
itably  cultivated,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  low  prices 
at  which  the  cheap 
land  of  the  West  and 
North-west,  aided  by 
cheap  transportation, 
can  furnish  our  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  people  of 
New  England,  with 
bread.  Let  the  bread 
come,  and  let  us  pro¬ 
vide  good  Jersey  but¬ 
ter  to  eat  with  it.  The 
world  as  a  world  spends 
all  it  can  get,  and  the 
less  it  spends  for  bread, 
the  more  it  can  pay 
for  butter  and  bon¬ 
nets,  and  the  bonnet- 
makers  will  buy  our  fruit  and  vegetables. 


A  Covered  French  Compost  House. 

- O- - 

Herewith  we  present  a  cut  and  description 
of  a  new  style  of  compost  house  recently 
erected  in  France.  The  building  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dimensions:  length,  27  meters; 
breadth,  21,  and  hight,  about  3.  A  meter 
is  nearly  40  inches  of  our  measure.  The 
building  accommodates  30  head  of  cattle  at  a 
time.  The  roof  is  placed  upon  a  frame-work 
of  spruce,  sustained  by  stays,  resting  upon 
a  foundation  of  masonry,  a  meter  in  depth, 
and  which  serves  to  enclose  the  animals. 
The  cribs  for  the  cattle  are  movable  up  and 
down,  as  occasion  requires,  with  the  increase 
or  removal  of  the  compost.  There  are  breaks 
in  the  wall  for  the  introduction  of  food  for 
the  animals,  and  a  wide  opening  for  the  en¬ 
trance  and  exit  of  the  manure  carts.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  this  system,  are  shel¬ 
ter  from  the  weather,  the  continual  settling 
of  the  mass  under  the  animals  there  confin¬ 
ed,  the  steady  addition  of  new  material,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  compost  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  In  the  figure,  A  represents  the  breaks 
for  the  admission  and  distribution  of  straw 
and  food  in  the  mangers;  B  is  the  place  for 
the  entrance  and  departure  of  the  carts  that 
carry  away  the  compost;  c  shows  the  cribs 
for  the  feeding  cattle,  and  d  the  chains  by 
which  the  cribs  are  lifted  as  the  compost 
rises  under  the  feet  of  the  cattle.  This 
building  is  a  novelty  in  France,  where  it  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  agricultural 
journals.  The  description  given  here  may 
lead  to  the  construction  of  similar  buildings 
in  this  country,  with  improvements. 


A  covered  FRENCH  COMPOST  HOUSE. — Dravm  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Is  Sheep  Laurel  Poisonous  to  Sheep? 

BY  DR.  THOMAS  F.  "WOOD,  WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 

This  question  is  still  open,  unless  the  experi¬ 
ments  here  given  will  determine  it.  “  Sheep 
Laurel,”  “Dwarf  Laurel,”  “Sheep  Kill,” 
“Lamb  Kill,”  “Wicky,”  are  the  common 
names  of  Kalmia  angustifolia.  It  has  long 
been  under  the  ban  by  sheep-raisers  as  a  poi¬ 
sonous  shrub,  but  when  I  inquired  of  cattle 
drovers  and  butchers  about  their  personal  ex¬ 
periences,  none  of  them  could  give  me  a  defi¬ 
nite  reply,  except  the  tolerably  uniform  opin¬ 
ion,  that14  sheep  would  not  eat  ‘  Wicky,’  but  if 
they  did,  it  would  kill  them.”  The  Dwarf 
Kalmia  is  very  abundant  all  along  the  South¬ 
ern  Coast,  and  it  is  therefore  a  little  remark¬ 
able  that  so  little  was  to  be  learned  from 
those  most  interested  in  such  matters,  as  to 
the  poisonous  quality  of  the  shrub. 

Determined  to  make  some  investigations, 

I  selected  a  young  sheep  in  good  condition, 
weighing  about  23  pounds.  He  was  taken 
from  the  pasture  and  domesticated,  so  that 
he  would  eat  from  the  children’s  hands.  He 
was  at  first  confined  in  a  small  stable  (his 
bedding  made  of  Kalmia),  and  was  over-fed 
by  the  children,  which  led  to  diarrhoea. 
It  was  necessary  in  the  outset  to  determine 
if  a  hungry  sheep  would  voluntarily  eat 
Kalmia.  After  the  animal  recovered,  no 
food  was  allowed  for  nearly  two  days.  The 
fresh  shrub  was  then  offered  him,  and  put 
within  his  reach  for  a  day  and  night.  He 
would  not  touch  it.  After  this,  for  some 
days  he  was  allowed  food  sparingly,  Kalmia 
being  mixed  with  his  hay,  but  he  avoided  it, 
eating  only  the  hay.  On  the  23d  of  Novem¬ 
ber  I  made  a  decoction  of  a  pound  of  the 
leaves  and  fruit,  boiling  it  down  to  a  half 
pint.  At  3  o’clock,  P.  M.,  I  gave  2  ozs.  of  the 
decoction ;  at  3.30  I  repeated  the  dose ;  at  4 
o’clock  I  gave  21  ozs.  It  was  only  after  this 
last  dose  that  any  effects  were  obvious.  The 
sheep  struggled  against  the  last  dose,  and 
finally  vomited  a  considerable  amount  of 
food,  and  frothy  saliva,  stained  by  the  decoc¬ 
tion,  stood  on  his  lips.  He  was  now  so  much 
nauseated  that  no  more  was  given  him  until 
7  o’clock,  P.  M.,  when  11  oz.  was  adminis¬ 
tered.  At  this  time  his  lips  were  covered 
with  frothy  saliva.  As  soon  as  the  last  dose 
was  poured  down  his  throat,  he  fell,  with 
slight  tremor  of  his  legs,  and  ceased  to 
breathe.  Presuming  this  to  be  the  result  of 
the  drenching,  I  instituted  artificial  respira¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  breathing  was 
regular.  Nausea  and  coughing  were  now 
very  bad.  At  9  o’clock,  P.  M.,  I  found  the 
animal  apparently  asleep,  but,  aroused  by 
my  approach  with  a  lantern,  he  arose  and 
staggered  towards  me,  but  settled  down  on 
his  haunches  and  fell  asleep.  Nov.  24th,  8 
o’clock. — Cerebro-spinal  symptoms  promi¬ 
nent.  He  can  scarcely  stand  on  his  feet, 
and  when  down,  falls  asleep.  27th. — The 
animal,  after  several  days  of  desperate  ill¬ 
ness,  persistent  vomiting,  inability  to  stand, 
indisposition  for  food,  has  attempted  to  eat 
to-day,  and  will  fully  recover.  The  shrub 
has  proved  to  be  a  violent  gastric  irritant, 
and  deeply  intoxicating. 

My  conclusions  are  :  1.  Kalmia  is  not  eaten 
even  sparingly  by  a  hungry  sheep.  2.  If  it 
were  possible  that  a  very  hungry  sheep  would 
touch  it,  it  must  be  in  very  small  quantities, 
and  in  such  quantities — say  two  or  three 
ounces — it  would  do  no  harm.  3.  Kalmia,  if 


given  in  large  enough  quantities,  ■will  cause 
death  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  plant  is  such  a 
powerful  emetic,  that  it  would  be  difficult, 
except  by  special  design,  to  give  enough  of 
it  to  cause  death.  4.  The  prominent  danger 
from  the  eating  of  Kalmia  is  the  effect  on 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  is  some  foundation  for  the  old  tradi¬ 
tion.  This  is  not  unlikely  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  how  morbid  the  appetite  of  animals 
sometimes  becomes.  Death  from  this  cause 
must  be  uncommon,  on  account  of  the  re¬ 
pulsive  taste  of  the  plant. 


Another  Forage  Plant.— The  Hairy  Vetch. 

Nearly  every  year  brings  out  some  plant 
for  which  great  claims  are  made  as  to  its 
value  for  forage.  The  latest  novelty  of  this 
kind  appears  in  Germany  as  the  Hairy  Vetch, 


A  NEW  FODDER  PLANT. 


( Vida  villosct.)  The  common  Vetch,  or  Tare 
(F.  sativa),  has  never  with  us  occupied  the 
place  that  it  does  among  the  field  crops 
of  Europe  ;  the  winters  are  said  to  be  too 
severe  for  the  winter  Vetch,  and  the  sum¬ 
mers  too  hot  for  the  spring  variety.  The 
new  one  now  offered,  i.  e.,  new  as  a  crop 
plant,  is  a  native  of  Northern  Germany,  and 
lias  the  general  appearance  of  the  common 
Vetch,  but  it  is  very  hairy,  and  produces  a 
greater  quantity  of  seeds.  The  special  claim 
made  for  it,  is  the  readiness  with  which  it 
grows  upon  the  very  poorest,  most  sandy 
soils.  On  ground  so  poor  that  little  else  will 
grow,  this  is  said  to  make  a  dense  mass  of 
vegetation,  and  bear  abundantly  of  pods  and 
seeds.  It  is  regarded  as  of  great  value  in 
utilizing  and  bringing  up  poor  lands.  While 
it  will  grow  under  these  unfavorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  readily  responds  to  better 
treatment,  and  on  good  soils  grows  three  feet 
high.  It  is  regarded  as  of  especial  value  to 


sow  with  oats,  the  two  plants  together  giving 
a  great  weight  of  most  valuable  forage. 
The  engraving  shows  the  top  of  a  plant 
with  flowers  and  seeds  of  the  natural  size. 
No  doubt  some  of  our  readers  who  are  on 
the  lookout  for  novelties,  will  in  time  in¬ 
form  us  of  the  probable  value  of  the  plant 
in  this  country. 


Experiments  in  Keeping  Poultry. 

BY  P.  H.  JACOBS,  ATLANTIC  CO.,  N.  J. 

Arrangements  for  Feeding* 

Troughs  are  unnecessary.  A  long  board,, 
with  a  small  block  under  each  end,  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  Distribute  the  food  on  this  evenly, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fowls  have  finished  feeding,  brush  off 
the  board,  and  stand  it  on  end  out  of  the 
way.  This  insures  cleanliness.  Water  should 
be  changed  several  times  a  day,  and  can  be 
given  in  any  vessel  that  will  exclude  the  feet 
of  the  fowls.  The  vessels  advertised  to  hold 
“a  supply  for  several  days”  are  excellent, 
but  are  at  times  detrimental,  as  nothing 
should  avoid  or  prevent  a  frequent  change  of 
water.  Never  feed  on  the  ground.  Feed 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  as  late  in  the 
afternoon  as  possible.  In  the  morning,  feed 
finely-chopped  grass,  radish  tops,  mustard,  or 
any  other  kind  of  green  food  at  hand,  mixed 
with  corn-meal,  to  which  may  be  added  a 
proportion  of  salt,  fine  bran,  and  linseed  or 
cotton-seed  meal.  Mix  the  corn-meal,  etc., 
with  water  to  a  stiff  dough.  In  winter, 
good  clover-hay  may  be  chopped  fine,  soaked 
over  night,  and  substituted  for  green  food. 
Meat  is  always  welcomed  by  fowls.  At 
evening,  feed  hard  grains,  such  as  a  mixture 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  and,  if  easily  ob¬ 
tainable,  buckwheat.  Have  in  the  yards, 
and  easy  of  access,  small  boxes  containing  a, 
mixture  of  charcoal,  sulphur,  bones,  and 
oyster-shells,  broken  small ;  also  give  a  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  gravel.  In  winter,  a  feeding 
place  should  be  cleared  off  for  the  fowls 
when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  a  tempo¬ 
rary  shelter,  open  to  the  south,  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  them  than  the  inside  of  the 
best  possible  fowl-house,  as  they  are  averse 
to  staying  in  quarters. 

Diseases  of  Poultry. 

The  Cholera,  or  “  Chicken  Cholera,”  is  the 
dreaded  enemy  that  checks  progress  in  poul¬ 
try  raising,  and  I  know  of  no  sure  cure  for 
it,  though  I  have  known  it  to  yield  when  a 
spoonful  of  meal,  saturated  with  coal-oil, 
was  administered  twice  daily.  Cholera  never 
appears  in  cleanly-kept  yards  and  houses,  as 
it  is  born  of  filth.  Lice  will  disappear  from 
fowls  by  the  use  of  the  dust-bath,  if  the 
quarters  are  clean.  Roup  is  caused  by  damp¬ 
ness  and  cold  draughts  of  air  on  the  fowls 
at  night.  Warmth,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  Chlorate  of  Potash, 
three  times  daily,  is  the  best  remedy  for 
Roup.  Fowls  that  moult  early  begin  to 
lay  early,  and  fowls  that  have  fluffy  feathers 
under  the  wings  are  hardier  than  those  that 
are  naked  in  those  parts. 

Profit. 

Twelve  dozen  eggs  is  not  over  the  average 
number  for  a  hen  in  one  year,  and  one  dollar 
may  be  safely  estimated  as  the  cost  of  her 
keep,  even  when  every  ounce  of  her  food  is 
bought.  Besides  laying,  she  should  hatch 
and  rear  for  market  at  least  one  good  brood 
of  chicks.  The  reader  can  make  the  calcula- 
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tion  of  profit  and  expense  to  suit  tlie  locality; 
but  in  this  section,  when  com  is  $1  per 
bushel,  eggs  sell  for  22  cents  per  dozen,  but 
we  have  the  advantage  of  Philadelphia,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  New  York,  and  Cape  May  mar¬ 
kets.  At  times  the  price  reaches  40  cents, 
but  the  average  may  be  safely  placed  at  18 
cents,  though  we  pay  high  for  corn  and  other 
food.  I  have  had  returns  from  one  hen — $2 
in  eggs,  and  $4  in  chicks,  the  expense  being 
about  $2  ;  but  while  this  applies  to  a  single 
hen  only,  which  had  full  attention,  as  an  ex¬ 
periment,  it  demonstrates  that  the  rule  will 
work  well  with  fowls  in  small  flocks,  and  $2 
clear  profit  can  be  safely  expected.  I  see  no 
reason  why  those  of  limited  means  should 
not  embark  in  this  profitable  enterprise,  by 
keeping  large  numbers  of  poultry  in  small 
flocks,  the  only  secret  in  the  matter  being 
not  to  crowd  them. 


A  Wire  Gate. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Doan,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind.,  writes 
us :  I  have  in  use  a  gate  made  as  follows : 
There  are  two  horizontal  pieces  the  length  of 
the  gate;  two  uprights  the  hight  of  the  gate, 
and  extending  both  above  and  below  the  hor¬ 
izontals,  in  order  to  put  a  wire  on  the  bottom 
to  prevent  the  gate  being  lifted  by  hogs. 
There  is  a  wire  on  top,  to  protect  the  gate 
from  being  pushed  by  horses.  Four  wires 


fill  the  space  between  the  horizontals.  These 
wires,  being  on  the  same  side,  tend  to  strain 
the  gate.  To  counteract  this  difficulty,  and 
to  keep  the  gate  from  sagging,  I  have  two 
diagonal  wires  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
gate  serves  all  purposes  of  the  common  gate 
effectually.  There  is  no  inducement  for  boys 
to  swing  on  it.  Wind  will  not  rack  it.  It  is 
neat,  light,  and  cheap. 


Keep  the  Cattle  Under  Cover. 

Even  now,  in  some  of  the  newer  regions  of 
the  West,  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
manure  is  considered  the  best.  The  English 
farmers  have  long  been  obliged  to  feed  farm 
animals  largely  for  the  fertilizers  they  yield, 
and  this  has  proved  that  covered  yards  are 
the  most  economical.  These  covers  are  not 
so  expensive  as  might  be  supposed  at  first 
thought.  Substantial  sheds,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
may  be  built  at  a  cost  all  the  way  from  $1,000 
to  $1,500,  according  to  the  locality  and 
price  of  labor  and  lumber.  The  roof  may  be 
made  with  three  ridge  poles  resting  upon  out¬ 
side  walls,  and  two  rows  of  pillars.  There 
should  be  ample  provision  for  ventilation 
and  the  escape  of  the  water  falling  upon 
the  roof.  The  original  cost  will  not  be  many 
dollars  per  head,  and  the  interest  on  this  will 
represent  the  yearly  cost.  If  this  should  be 
placed  at  two  dollars  for  each  animal,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  outlay  is  more  than  repaid 


by  the  increased  value  of  the  housed  ma¬ 
nure  over  that  made  in  the  open  yard,  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  drenching  rains. 
The  saving  in  food  consequent  upon  the  warm 
protection  of  the  animals  has  been  carefully 
estimated  to  be  at  least  one-tenth  the  whole 
amount  consumed.  In  the  saving  alone  the 
covered  yard  gives  a  handsome  return  upon 
the  investment. 


Half  Barrels  for  Hens  Nests. 

The  engraving  shows  one-half  of  a  salt  bar¬ 
rel,  which  is  to  be  notched  as  indicated.  I  find 
this  form  very  useful  as  nests  for  laying,  or 
setting  fowls.  They  may  be  packed  away 
snugly,  and  are  cleaned  so  readily,  that  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  pleased  with  them.  Some  earth 
is  to  be  placed 
in  the  bottom 
of  each.  Then 
a  large  sod 
which  will 
nearly  fill  the 
tub  up  to  the 
notch  should 
be  placed,  on 
this,  roots 
down.  Earth 
should  be  a  barrel  nest. 

scooped  from 

the  center  of  the  sod,  so  that  when  the  sod  is 
pressed  down,  a  slight  depression  may  be 
formed.  The  nest  is  then  ready  for  use. 
The  earth  should  be  well  moistened  if  the 
nest  is  to  be  used  for  setting  purposes.  A 
sprinkling  of  sulphur  on  the  sod  should  not 
be  omitted,  and  the  chicks  will  be  a  pretty 
sure  “  crop.”  The  notch  will  prevent  the  hens 
from  jumping  down  upon  the  eggs,  which, 
especially  with  the  Asiatics,  is  the  cause  of 
much  loss.  By  omitting  the  notch,  and  nail¬ 
ing  a  strap  to  each  side,  we  have  a  convenient 
and  cheap  basket  for  carrying  light  and  bulky 
material.  Saw  a  barrel  in  two  and  you  will 
be  astonished  to  see  the  different  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  applied.  K.  C.  Greiner. 


Cotton-Seed— Cotton-Seed  Cake  and  MeaL 

From  inquiries  reaching  us  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  we  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  farmers  are  awake  to  the  importance  of 
cotton-seed  cake  as  a  cattle  food  and  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  The  wording  of  several  of  the  inquir¬ 
ies  shows  that  many  suppose  the  seed  itself 
is  used  as  food.  This  is  very  rarely  used,  and 
never  should  be.  The  hulled  seeds,  the  kernels, 
are  placed  under  a  hydraulic  press,  which 
separates  from  them  nearly  half  their  weight 
of  oil.  The  cake  that  remains,  after  all  the  oil 
possible  has  been  removed,  contains  all  the 
other  constituents  of  the  seeds,  and  an  ap¬ 
preciable  portion  of  the  oil  which  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  unable  to  remove.  This  is  cotton- seed 
cake,  which,  for  convenience  in  feeding,  is 
broken  up  and  ground,  when  it  is  known  afl 
cotton-seed  meal.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
bears  the  same  relation  to  cotton-seed  as 
oil-cake  or  oil-cake  meal  bears  to  flax-seed  or 
linseed.  Some  of  our  friends  ask  how  the 
two  cakes  compare  in  feeding  value.  Cotton¬ 
seed  cake  is  much  the  richer  food,  and  it  is 
sufficiently  exact  to  say  that  three  pounds  of 
it  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to  four  pounds  of 
oil-cake.  The  great  value  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  like  that  of  oil-cake,  is  as  food  for  milk 


animals  and  those  that  are  being  fattened.  It 
should  be  given  with  hay  and  roots.  Some¬ 
times  cows  do  not  relish  it  at  first,  but  if  it 
is  mixed  in  small  quantities  with  bran  or 
meal,  they  soon  become  very  fond  of  it. 
Four  quarts  are  regarded  as  a  full  daily  ra¬ 
tion,  but  at  first  only  a  quart,  or  even  less, 
should  be  fed,  gradually  increasing  the  quan¬ 
tity.  The  great  manurial  value  of  cotton¬ 
seed  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  crude 
seed  has  long  been  used  in  the  cotton  States 
as  a  fertilizer,  but  the  cake  is  greatly  con¬ 
centrated,  and  nearly  all  its  fertilizing  con¬ 
stituents  are  found  in  the  manure.  Sir  J. 
B.  Lawes  found  that  the  manure  from  feed¬ 
ing  a  ton  of  the  cake  was  worth  $27.86  in 
gold.  We  recently  observed  that  by  util¬ 
izing  the  seeds,  the  value  of  the  cotton 
crop  of  the  country  had  been  increased 
one-third.  These  benefits  may  be  shared  by 
farmers  in  the  Northern  States,  if  they  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  cotton-seed  meal  as 
a  cattle  food.  When  its  real  value  becomes 
widely  known,  our  farmers  will  make  such  a 
demand  for  it,  that  not  a  ton  of  cotton-seed 
cake  or  meal  will  be  allowed  to  go  abroad. 


Plan  of  a  Simple  Poultry  House. 

Herewith  is  presented  a  plan  of  a  poultry 
house,  with  roosting-poles,  laying-boxes,  and 
also  a  method  for  collecting  the  droppings. 

The  width  of  the  building  is  ten  feet.  The 
north  side  is  7  feet  high,  and  the  south 
side,  9  feet ;  the  roof  is  made  of  boards 
12  feet  long  ;  at  the  bottom  is  a  gutter  to 
receive  the  droppings.  The  fowls  roost  on 
horizontal  poles,  their  droppings  fall  on 
and  roll  down  slanting  boards  into  the 
gutter,  which  is  made  15  inches  wide  and  2 
inches  deep.  There  is  a  door  as  shown  by 
dotted  lines,  with  a  lid  entrance  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  through  which  the  fowls  enter  at  night, 
or  in  showery  or  windy  weather,  taking 
shelter  under  the  nests,  which  are  16 
to  18  inches  wide,  and  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  There  is  a  walk 
along  the  gutter,  from  which  the  eggs  are 
gathered.  A  wheelbarrow  can  be  drawn 
in,  when  the  droppings  are  taken  from 
the  gutter  with  a  shovel.  As  the  hens 
go  in  to  lay,  they  first  spring  on  to  an 
alighting  board.  The  nest  spaces  are  19 


inches  square.  The  nests  are  daily  aired, 
and  frequently  purified  by  sunshine.  The 
building  can  be  extended  to  any  desired 
length.  This  is  a  well  tested  plan  of  a 
poultry  house,  at  once  simple,  effective, 
and  economical.  J.  W.  Clarke. 
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Sowing  Weed  Seeds. 

The  scattering  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  is 
most  carefully  provided  for  in  their  natural 
distribution.  The  careless  farmer  does  better 
by  them  than  Nature,  for  he  sows  them 
broadcast  in  well  prepared  soil,  and  under 
the  most  favorable  condition  for  a  rapid 
growth.  It  will  soon  be  time  to  sow  clover 
seed  upon  the  melting  snows  of  late  winter 
or  early  spring,  and  every  farmer  should  be 
on  his  guard,  and  not  seed  down  his  land  to 
troublesome  weeds  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  clover  seed  should  be  carefully  exam¬ 
ined.  There  is  no  need  of  argument  here; 
if  the  farmer  does  not  feel  the 
importance  of  clean  seeds  and 
weedless  fields,  and  will  not 
select  his  seed  with  care,  no 
amount  of  talk  can  do  him  much 
good.  We  hope  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  farmers  is  small,  and 
growing  smaller,  year  by  year. 

The  best  way  to  examine  the 
seed  is  to  spread  out  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  or  so  upon  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  and  go  carefully  over  the 
whole,  with  a  hand  lens  or 
magnifying  glass.  The  beginner 
will  first  need  to  become  familiar 
with  the  clover  seed  itself,  which 
looks,  under  the  glass,  like  small 
beans  somewhat  distorted.  The 
seed  of  the  rib-grass,  or  narrow¬ 
leaved  plantain,  is  of  nearly  the 
same  size  and  color  as  clover, 
and  their  separation  is  effected 
with  difficulty.  The  rib-grass 
seed  is  convex  on  one  side,  and 
concave  on  the  other.  This  is 
not  the  worst  of  weeds,  and,  in 
fact,  it  has  frequently  been  sown 
for  pasturage,  and  thus  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  neighborhood.  This 
plantain  is  so  inferior  to  clover 
as  a  forage  plant,  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  keeping  it 
from  the  field.  The  long,  striped,  and  small 
seeds  of  the  ox-eye  daisy,  or  “  white  weed,” 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  clover.  This 
is  a  weed  that  covers  many  of  the  fields  in 
the  Eastern  States,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
herbage,  and  is  spreading  westward.  All 
seeds  brought  from  the  East  should  be  care¬ 
fully  examined  for  this  plant  pest,  and  re¬ 
jected  if  present.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  keep  out  foul  seed  from  new 
lands.  The  seed  of  the  blue- weed  or  “  blue 
devil  ”  is  quite  large,  easily  recognized,  and 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  all  weeds.  No  clover 
seed  containing  the  large,  angular  seeds  of 
this  weed  should  be  sown.  Once  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  soil,  it  is  eradicated  with  great 
difficulty.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  dreaded 
pest  of  the  fields  than  the  Canada  thistle,  and 
every  one  of  its  long,  slender  seeds  should  be 
absent  from  all  clover  seed  that  is  to  be  sown. 
Let  every  farmer  sow  only  clean  seed.  Then 
the  dealers  must  be  more  careful  in  their 
work,  and  less  foul  land  will  be  found. 


Iti'oom  Making.-A  man  with  a  small 
farm  may  increase  his  profits  by  growing  a 
quantity  of  broom  corn  and  making  it  into 
brooms  during  the  winter.  Broom  corn  re¬ 
quires  a  rich  soil  and  needs  much  attention 
during  its  early  growth.  The  young  plants 
are  weak  and  easily  overcome  by  weeds.  The 


later  care  and  cultivation  are  much  the  same 
as  with  corn  until  the  time  for  “tabling,”  by 
which  is  meant  the  breaking  of  the  stalks 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  two 
rows  fall  diagonally  across  each  other.  If 
the  farmer  does  not  find  time  to  make  the 
brush  into  brooms  during  this  season  of  leis¬ 
ure,  it  can  generally  be  sold  at  a  paying  price. 


The  Alpine,  or  “Four  Seasons”  Straw¬ 
berries. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  French  horti¬ 
culturists,  that  the  varieties  of  strawberries 


most  popular  with  them,  are  so  little  culti¬ 
vated  with  us,  that  they  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  unknown.  The  Alpine  strawberries 
are  derived  from  Fragaria  vesca,  a  native 
both  of  Europe  and  of  this  country.  Our 
common  varieties  are  mostly  crosses  between 
our  native  F.  Virginiana  and  the  South 
American  F.  grandiflora.  The  chief  char¬ 
acters  that  distinguish  the  Alpines  from 
other  varieties  are:  pale,  thin  leaves,  with 
the  flowers  on  erect  stalks,  extending  above 
the  leaves,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  fruit, 
usually  conical,  shows  a  marked  difference 
in  having  the  grains  or  seeds  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  not  in  little  pits  or  depressions,  as 
in  our  common  berries.  One  reason  for  the 
lack  of  popularity  in  this  country  is  the 
generally  smaller  size  of  the  Alpines  ;  an¬ 
other  is  their  peculiar  flavor.  This,  while 
exceedingly  delicate  and  highly  relished  by 
many,  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  other  kinds, 
and  is,  at  first,  disappointing.  In  the  envi¬ 
rons  of  Paris,  where  strawberries  are  grown 
extensively,  the  Alpine  varieties  ( Fraisiers 
des  quatre  saisons)  have  almost  entirely  su¬ 
perseded  the  others.  Whether  the  Alpines 
would  ever  be  profitable  in  our  markets,  is 
doubtful;  but  for  the  amateur  and  for  the 
home  garden,  they  have  many  points  in  their 
favor,  not  the  least  being  that  they  bear  from 
June  until  frost.  The  common  Alpine,  of 
which  there  is  a  red  and  a  white-fruited 


form,  may  be  propagated  from  runners;  the 
Bush  Alpines,  both  red  and  white,  may  be 
multiplied  by  division  of  the  old  plants,  but 
preferably  by  seeds;  indeed,  this  is  much  the 
best  way  of  propagating  all  the  Alpines,  as 
they  come  remarkably  true  from  seed.  The 
routine  with  the  French  growers  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  the  earliest,  largest,  and  best  fruits 
are  selected  for  seeds,  which  are  washed  out, 
dried,  and  sown  early  in  July  in  pans  or 
boxes.  Late  in  August,  the  plants  are  pricked 
out  to  four  inches  apart  each  way.  Early  in 
the  next  March,  they  have  their  final  trans¬ 
planting,  and  are  set  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
apart.  This  first  year,  all  the  runners  are 
kept  off,  and  all  the  flower-buds  are  removed 
until  the  middle  of  June,  from  which  time 
they  remain  in  full  bearing  until  frosts.  The 
second  year  of  bearing  begins  in  May,  and 
continues  the  whole  summer,  giving  by  far 
the  finest  and  most  abundant  crop.  When 
this  is  gathered,  a  new  bed  is  made  ready  to 
take  its  place.  The  Alpines  may  usually  be 
found  at  the  nurseries,  and  seeds  can  readily 
be  obtained  from  the  French  seedsmen. 


Strawberry-Beds.— A  Substitute  for  Pots. 


It  is  now  generally  known  that  by  striking 
runners  in  pots,  one  can  save  a  year  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  strawberry-bed.  This  method  is  now 
largely  practised,  and  would  be  more  general 
were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
pots.  The  first  cost  of  pots  is  moderate,  and 
those  who  live  near  potteries  will  find  them 
cheaper  than  any  substitute.  But  many 
fruit  growers  are  living  far  away  from  pot¬ 
teries,  and  to  transport  such  frail  and  heavy 
articles  a  great  distance,  makes  the  cost 
more  than  offset  their  value.  Unless  some 
substitute  can  be  devised,  many  such  persons 
must  forego  the  advantages  which  this 
method  presents.  Among  the  various  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  pots,  one  proposed  by  “A.  R. 
W.,”  Greenbriar  Co.,  West  Va.,  is  novel,  and 
appears  to  be  practicable.  In  spring,  when 
the  buds  swell  and  the  bark  will  “run”  ox 
peel,  Mr.  W.  selects  and  cuts  straight  chest¬ 
nut  poles  (suckers  ai-e  preferable),  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  diameter.  With  a  fine 
saw  he  makes  a  cut  quite  around  the  pole, 
through  the  bark,  at  eveiy  three  inches  of  its 
length.  A  knife,  is  then  drawn  lengthwise 
of  the  pole,  cutting  through  the  bark ;  this 
will  allow  each  piece  of  bark  to  be  pulled  off. 
For  bottoms,  pieces  are  cut  from  the  wood  of 
the  pole,  about  half  an  inch  thick.  One  of 
these  sections  is 
placed  in  a  piece 
of  the  bark,  and 
held  in  place  by 
putting  around  a 
tie  made  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the 
chestnut,  or  of 
bass-wood.  These 

bark  pots  are  filled  with  earth,  plunged  in 
the  soil  of  the  bed,  and  runners  are  struck  in 
them  as  if  they  were  regular  flower-pots. 
They  have  one  advantage  over  the  clay  pots  : 
when  the  plants  are  transferred  to  the  new 
bed,  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  remove  them,  but 
the  pots  and  all  are  planted  in  the  soil  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  roots,  as  the  bark  soon 
decays.  The  above  engravings  show  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bark  removed,  and  a  bottom  made 
from  the  same  pole,  ready  to  be  put  in, 
when  the  wooden  pot  is  complete. 
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Winter  Cheer. 

The  conditions  of  country  life  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  city,  that  farmers 
are  fortunately  spared  the  spectacle  of  mis¬ 
ery  and  want  so  familiar  to  those  who  dwell 
in  populous  centres.  Yet  the  biblical  remark 
that  “  the  poor  always  ye  have  with  you,”  is 
as  true  of  every  portion  of  the  United  States 
as  it  was  of  Palestine.  The  inevitable  law 
cannot  be  escaped,  nor  can  its  penalties  be 
avoided.  It  would  be  a  sad  world,  indeed,  if 
there  was  no  one  to  be  helped,  and  none 
who  stood  ready  with  their  kindly 
ministrations  to  make  good  the  claim 
of  a  common  kinship  of  humanity. 
Charity  is  the  great  winter  work  of 
thousands  in  our  large  cities,  and  there 
is  need  enough  of  all  that  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  way  of  searching  out 
cases  of  suffering,  and  rendering  the  de¬ 
sired  assistance.  It  is  not  always  crime 
or  vice  that  has  plunged  these  unfor¬ 
tunates  into  penury.  They  may  have 
been  overmastered  by  sickness;  employ¬ 
ment  may  have  given  out,  and  careful 
search  and  inquiry  may  have  resulted 
only  in  perpetual  disappointment  and 
discouragement.  There  are  many  causes 
that  may  bring  about  these  unhappy 
conditions,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
human  nature  that  so  many  people 
stand  ready  to  assist  when  these  pitiful 
emergencies  arise.  Indeed  there  are 
those  who  act  upon  the  words  of  Charles 
Lamb,  and  “  when  a  poor  creature,  out¬ 
wardly  and  visibly  such,  comes  before 
them,”  do  not  inquire  too  rigorously 
into  the  veritable  existence  of  the  sep¬ 
arate  distresses  that  are  catalogued  with 
such  bated  breath  and  whispering 
humbleness.  “  Do  not  rake  into  the 
bowels  of  unwelcome  truth  to  save  a 
half-penny,”  but  give  freely.  You 
“pay  money  to  see  a  comedian  feign 
these  things,  which,  concerning  these  poor 
people,  you  can  not  certainly  tell  whether 
they  are  feigned  or  not.”  From  the  first 
frosts  or  snowfall  of  autumn,  until  spring 
releases  flood  and  field  from  the  chains  of 
winter,  the  claims  of  the  poor  are  ever  pres¬ 
ent  and  ever  pressing.  The  charity  of  the  city 
takes  on  something  of  pretension  and  osten¬ 
tation.  It  finds  expression  in  balls  and  fairs  ; 
in  monster  undertakings,  where  pleasure  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  beneficence  which  has 
often  no  better  excuse  for  its  existence,  than 
the  fact  that  it  has  these  complex  and  start¬ 
ling  surroundings.  But  there  are  not  lacking 
the  house  to  house  visitations,  which  prove 
more  effective,  and  by  which  the  individual 
wants  of  silent  sufferers  are  alleviated.  This 
last  method  is  that  which  fits  in  with  the 
habit  and  experience  of  country  life.  It  is 
the  sort  of  vigil  which  prosperity  keeps  over 
the  poverty  of  the  neighborhood.  It  suffers 
not  the  fire  to  go  out  upon  the  hearthstone. 
It  sees  that  the  cupboard  is  not  empty,  and, 
above  all,  it  offers  employment,  and  thus 
spares  the  debasement  that  the  honest  poor 
must  feel  when  they  are  classed  as  mere 
“beggars,”  and  can  make  no  return  for  the 
kindness  shown  them,  and  the  material  aid 
rendered.  First,  warm  and  feed  the  poor  man, 
then  give  him  a  chance  to  earn  his  bread. 
He  is  thereby  encouraged,  and  the  giver 
has  the  double  satisfaction  of  helping  the 
needy,  and  of  bringing  him  into  healthy  re¬ 
lations  with  the  general  system  of  industry. 


If  the  man  is  a  public  benefactor  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  there  was 
but  one  before,  what  shall  he  be  called  who 
puts  an  end  to  the  waste  and  stagnation  of 
idleness,  and  gives  the  impulse  of  fresh 
hands  to  the  labor  by  which  men  thrive  and 
communities  are  made  prosperous?  None 
understand  this  better  than  the  hard-working 
rural  population,  and  none  are  more  willing 
to  encourage  the  struggling,  or  to  assist  the 
suffering.  The  winter  months  are  not  with¬ 
out  their  never-ceasing  summons  to  labor. 


Fig.  2. — everlasting  floweer  ( Acroclinium  roscuni). 

They  afford  many  opportunities  for  recrea¬ 
tion,  for  amusement,  and  for  instruction. 
They  form  a  pleasing  part  of  rural  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  brightness  and  crispness  of  the 
winter  evening  are  recalled  in  the  hours  of 
summer  toil.  The  winter  enjoyments  will  be 
all  the  more  pleasureable,  if  words  of  cheer 
and  deeds  of  charity  are  scattered  along  the 
cold  pathway  of  the  season. 


Unproductive  Tines  and  Trees.— 

“J.  T.  G,”  Dearborn,  Mich.,  having  several 
unsightly  and  unproductive  grape  vines,  cut 
them  all  off  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Over  a  dozen  shoots  started 
from  the  root  of  each,  three  of  which  were 
allowed  to  grow.  The  next  year  the  canes 
from  them  were  cut  back  to  three  buds 
each,  and  the  shoots  from  these  buds  formed 
healthy  canes,  and  the  second  year  after  the 
vines  were  cut  down,  gave  an  abundance 
of  fruit.  A  large  standard  pear  tree,  eight 
years  old,  never  having  fruited,  a  circular 
trench  was  cut  around  it,  four  feet  from 
the  trunk;  this,  which  was  the  width  of  a 
spade  and  ten  inches  deep,  was  filled  with 
richly  manured  soil.  As  a  result  the  tree 
bore  last  fall  as  fine  fruit  as  ever  grew.  In 
both  cases,  the  treatment  was  eminently 
proper  and  sensible  for  unproductive  vines  and 
trees.  The  pear  tree  was  root-pruned,  a  gen¬ 
erally  effective  remedy  for  unfruitful  trees, 
which  might  be  applied  oftener  than  it  is. 


Everlasting  Flowers.— A  Novelty. 

Under  the  general  term  “  Everlasting 
Flowers  ”  are  grouped  a  number  of  different 
plants,  which  agree  in  one  particular:  The 
parts  of  these  flowers  are  of  a  stiff,  papery 
nature,  and,  if  gathered  when  first  opened, 
they  retain  their  form  and  color  when  dry. 
On  this  account  they  are  much  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  winter  bouquets  and  floral  decorations, 
large  quantities  being  annually  imported  for 
this  purpose.  There  are  but  few  of  these  that 
cannot  be  cultivated  in  any  ordinary 
garden,  and  those  who  wish,  can  pro¬ 
vide  an  abundant  supply  for  winter  use 
at  a  small  outlay  for  seeds.  Perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Everlastings  is 
that  given  in  the  catalogues  as  Acro- 
clinium  roseum.  It  has  not  acquired  a 
common  name,  and  though  botanists 
have  placed  it  in  Helepterum,*  it  will 
probably  long  retain  the  above  name  in 
the  gardens.  It  is  an  annual,  a  foot  or 
more  high,  and  has  numerous  daisy¬ 
like  heads,  like  that  shown  hi  fig.  1. 
The  central  portion,  or  disk,  is  of  a 
bright  yellow,  while  the  rays,  or  outer 
circle  of  petals,  are  of  a  clear,  lively 
rose-color,  which  is  kept  in  great  per¬ 
fection  in  the  dry  flowers.  A  few  yeara 
ago,  one  of  the  seed-growers  at  that 
great  center  of  seed-growing,  Erfurt, 
Prussia,  found  in  a  field  of  10  or  12 
acres  devoted  to  this  flower  alone,  a 
few  flowers  which  showed  a  tendency 
to  become  double;  i.  e.,  the  disk  or  cen¬ 
tral  portion  bore  some  ray  flowers. 
Seeds  of  these  were  carefully  saved  and 
sown,  and  in  a  few  years,  by  selecting 
the  most  double  of  these  each  year,  a 
double  variety,  with  flowers  like  those 
in  fig.  2,  was  established.  This  should 
serve  as  a  hint  to  our  cultivators, 
whether  of  vegetables  or  of  flowers. 
Whenever  they  observe  a  departure 
from  the  usual  form,  if  only  a  slight  one,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  in  a  desirable  direction,  let  them 
follow  it  up,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  im¬ 
proved  plants,  and  thus  establish  a  new  vari¬ 
ety.  The  “  Trophy,”  which,  when  it  appeared, 
marked  a  wonderful  advance  in  tomatoes, 
was  the  result  of  many  years  of  careful  sow¬ 
ing  of  seeds  of  the  best  fruits,  until  the  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  became  established.  This 
holds  good  with  vegetables  as  well  as  the 
choicest  flowers,  and  should  always  be  kept 
in  view  by  the  cultivator.  Indian  corn  will 


Fig.  1. — AN  EVERLASTING  FLOWER. 

quickly  show  the  result  of  careful  selection 
of  the  seed  for  planting,  and  one  may  soon 
establish  a  “pedigree  corn”  which  will  ma¬ 
terially  increase  the  yield  of  each  acre  planted. 
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The  Tea  as  an  Ornamental  Plant. 


Those  who  cultivate  house  plants  may  well 
add  a  Tea  plant  to  their  collection.  Naturally 
every  one  is  interested  in  raising  the  plant, 
the  leaves  of  which  afford  an  almost  univer¬ 
sal  beverage,  and  besides  being  a  curiosity, 
the  plant  itself  is  interesting  and  somewhat 
showy.  It  is  a  slow-growing  evergreen 


BRANCH  AND  FLOWERS  OF  TEA  PLANT. 


shrub,  with  dark -green  leaves.  In  cultiva¬ 
tion  it  is  kept  as  a  busli,  about  six  feet  high, 
but  in  the  wild  state  it  is  said  to  form  a  tree  20 
or  30  feet  in  higlit.  It  begins  to  bloom  when 
but  a  foot  or  two  high,  and  in  pot-culture 
may  be  kept  of  any  desired  size.  It  bears 
very  pretty  white  flowers,  which  closely  re¬ 
semble  those  of  a  single  Camellia,  though  they 
are  only  about  an  inch  across.  Indeed  so 
close  is  the  resemblance  in  all  respects  to  the 
Camellia  that  recent  botanists  place  the  Tea 
plant  in  that  genus.  The  flowers,  borne 
singly,  or  in  small  clusters,  are  followed  by  a 
pod,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  contain¬ 
ing  one  to  three  seeds.  The  shape  of  the 
leaves,  flowers,  etc.,  is  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  In  window  .culture,  the  Tea,  like 
the  Camellia,  will  not  endure  a  hot,  dry  atmos¬ 
phere;  it  thrives  best  in  a  room  where  there 
is  no  fire.  In  summer,  it  should  be  placed 
out  of  doors  in  a  partly  shaded  place.  The 
plant  is  hardy  any  where  south  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  Tea  is  propagated  by  cuttings  and 
very  readily  from  seeds.  Plants  are  to  be  had 
of  florists,  and  some  seedsmen  offer  seeds. 


Practical  Pear  Culture. 

BY  A  PRACTICAL  GROWER. 

The  growing  of  pears  for  market  has  met 
with  varying  success,  not  so  much  from  the 
fact  that  diseases  and  insects  seriously  affect 
their  growth  and  productiveness,  as  from 
the  fact  that  the  business,  in  its  details,  is 
indifferently  understood.  It  is  only  when 
one’s  efforts  are  properly  directed,  and  vigor¬ 
ously  prosecuted,  that  success  is  assured. 
Having  commenced,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
to  raise  pears  for  market,  we  have  had  a 
long  and  severe  experience,  but  have  yet  to 
find  any  year  which  did  not  yield  a  snug 
profit.  One  of  the  greatest  faults  into  which 
beginners  are  apt  to  fall,  is  expecting,  or  an¬ 
ticipating  too  much.  It  is  more  satisfactory 
to  figure  the  profits  after  the  crops  are  har¬ 
vested,  than  when  the  trees  are  planted.  The 
matter  of  varieties  is  one  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance,  and  those  who  have  had  experience 
will  never  fall  into  the  error  of  planting 
too  many.  It  pays  much  better  to  plant 


a  few  of  the  well-known,  hardy,  and  de¬ 
sirable  market  sorts,  than  to  set  out  many 
varieties  with  but  few  of  each  kind.  The 
number  of  really  desirable  market  sorts  of 
pears,  for  profit,  can  be  counted  on  one’s  fin¬ 
gers,  those  which  will  do  well  over  a 
wide  range  of  climate  and  soil  being  sur¬ 
prisingly  scarce.  People  who  anticipate  an 
easy  time,  and  large  and  continuous  profits, 
in  growing  pears  for  market,  had  better  dis¬ 
abuse  themselves  of  6ucli  fallacies.  It  takes 
constant,  frequently  hard  and  intelligent 
work,  to  produce  profitable  results.  There 
may  be  some  localities  where  the  pear  will 
not  do  well,  but  they  are  few.  Although 
longevity,  as  well  as  productiveness,  is  great¬ 
ly  governed  by  soil  and  locality,  nearly  every 
thing  depends  upon  the  care,  experience,  and 
diligence  of  the  pear-grower,  as  his  hand 
and  knowledge  must  be  plainly  seen  in  all 
the  management.  We  may,  at  some  time  in 
the  near  future,  give  our  experience  with 
varieties.  Those  who  propose  to  commence 
an  orchard  for  market  purposes  the  coming 
spring,  should  settle  this  point  at  once.  The 
profitable  varieties  for  such  an  orchard  are  : 
the  Bartlett,  standard,  and  Duchesse  d’An- 
gouleme,  dwarf  (or  half -standard,  as  it  can  be 
made,  or  will  in  time  become),  will  be  found 
the  very  best.  A  planter  can  not  go  far 
wrong,  if  he  plants  three-fourths  (or  even 
four-fourths)  of  his  orchard  with  these. 


Pruning— Good  and  Bad. 

Pruning  is  often  necessary  to  renovate  a 
neglected  orchard,  and  as  we  have  heretofore 
suggested,  it  may  be  the  means  of  increasing 

the  value  of 
forest  trees.  In 
the  excellent 
work  of  Des 
Cares  (transla¬ 
ted  by  Prof. 
Sargent),  he 
gives  numerous 
illustrations  of 
the  mischief  re¬ 
sulting  from  in¬ 
judicious  prun¬ 
ing.  A  common 
fault  in  removing  a  branch,  especially  a 
large  one,  is  the  leaving  of  a  stub  or  stump 
of  greater  or  less  length,  as  in  fig.  1.  This, 
if  it  has  no  buds  or  leaves,  soon  dies,  and  is 
practically  a  foreign  body,  as  much  as  would 
be  a  wooden  plug  of  the  same  size  driven 
into  the  tree.  The  appearance  of  such  a  de¬ 
caying  stump  at  the  end  of  five  years  is  given 
in  fig.  2.  These 
illustrations  are 
taken  from  an 
oak  tree,  but  the 
result  is  the  same 
with  other  trees. 

The  decay  of  the 
stump  continues 
until  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  it 
has  nearly  disap¬ 
peared,  as  shown 

in  fig.  3.  The  j^g  2.— after  five  years. 
mere  decay  of  the 

stump  would  be  of  little  consequence,  were 
not  the  disease  communicated  to  the  tree 
itself.  As  a  decaying  fruit  will  soon  affect 
sound  ones  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact, 
so  wood  in  a  state  of  decomposition  will 


rot  the  living  wood,  and  greatly  injure,  if 
not  destroy  the  tree.  Figure  4  represents  the 
tree  cut  open,  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
the  wood  of  the  interior  of  the  trunk  has 
been  destroyed.  This,  if  unchecked,  will 
continue,  and  in  time  leave  the  tree  a  hollow 

shell,  worthless 
as  timber  or  as 
fuel.  In  no  case, 
whether  in  re¬ 
moving  large 
branches  or 
small  ones,  of 
fruit  or  forest 
trees,  should  a 
stump  be  left. 
Those  persons 
who  go  about 
hacking  at 
street  trees,  under  pretense  of  ‘  ‘  pruning  ” 
them,  are  very  apt  to  leave  such  stubs,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundation  of  the  decay  of  the 
trees  they  have  already  disfigured.  A  clean 
cut,  which  leaves  a  scar  no  larger  than  the 
branch  that  has  been  removed,  will  soon 
heal  over,  especially 
if  the  surface  of 
the  wound  is  made 
smooth  and  covered 
with  melted  graft¬ 
ing-wax,  with  shel¬ 
lac  varnish ,  or  paint. 

In  France,  coal-tar 
is  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  If  the  branch 
to  be  removed  is 
large  and  very 
heavy,  it  may  be  Fig-  4.— interior  of 

,  ~  .  TRUNK. 

cut  off  at  some 

distance  from  the  trunk,  and  the  stump  thus 
left  may  be  removed  with  greater  ease,  and 
without  danger  of  stripping  'the  bark. 


Experiments  in  Crossing  Apples. 

BY  PROF.  W.  J.  BEAL. 

Will  the  pollen,  or  flower-dust,  from  one 
variety  of  apple  change  the  appearance  of 
another  variety?  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  apples  of  a  variety  which  is  usually 
smooth,  bearing  strips  of  russet  from  the 
stem  to  the  blossom  end.  These  russet 
strips  have  often,  even  by  good  botanists, 
been  considered  evidence  of  a  cross,  or  a 
partial  cross,  by  pollen  from  a  russet  variety. 
On  examining  several  such  apples,  I  can  not 
now  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  one 
where  the  russet  stripe  corresponded  to  a 
cell  or  carpel  of  the  fruit.  This  we  should 
expect  in  case  the  russet  stripe  was  due  to 
russet  pollen.  A  few  years  ago,  I  crossed 
some  smooth  variety  with  pollen  from  a  rus¬ 
set  tree.  No  effect  was  produced  on  any  of 
the  apples.  In  1881,  the  experiment  was  re¬ 
peated,  using  pollen  of  a  Golden  Russet  on 
the  stigmas  of  the  Northern  Spy.  In  no  case 
was  there  any  indication  of  russet  on  the 
skin  of  the  Spy  apples.  I  think  the  russet 
stripes  found  on  apples,  which  are  usually 
smooth,  are  to  be  attributed  to  what  we  call 
a  “sport.”  I  have  seen  a  white  paeony  and 
a  pink  one  coming  from  the  same  root;  a  yel¬ 
low  sweet  potato  coming  from  a  stalk  which 
bore  the  rest  of  the  crop  of  a  red  color.  It 
is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  a  similar 
change  in  color  in  common  potatoes.  These 
are  slight  changes,  or  sports,  the  cause  of 
which  is  not  known. 


Fig.  1.— A  LONG  STUMP. 


Fig.  3. — AFTER  TEN  YEARS. 
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Hot-Beds  and  Cold  Frames. 

BY  DR.  A.  OEMLER,  OF  GEORGIA. 


The  material  most  frequently  used  for  the 
formation  of  hot-beds,  when  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat  is  required,  is  stable  manure, 
that  of  well-fed  horses  being  the  most  effec¬ 
tive.  When  a  lower  temperature  suffices,  a 
steady  heat  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  vege¬ 
table  matter,  like  leaves,  spent  tan-bark,  etc., 
with  the  stable  manure.  The  manure,  with¬ 
out  too  much  long  litter,  should  be  thrown 
from  the  stables  into  a  conical  heap,  and 
kept  moist  four  or  five  days,  when  it  should  be 
turned  over.  After  the  lapse  of  four  or  more 
days,  according  to  the  season,  it  will  have 
acquired  a  steady  heat,  and  be  ready  for  use. 
The  site  for  a  hot-bed  or  cold  frame  should 
be  on  sandy  or  gravelly,  or  well  drained  soil, 
convenient  to  water,  well  protected  from 
north  and  north-west  winds,  not  only  free 
from  overhanging  trees  and  the  shade  of 
houses,  but  open  to  the  sun  from  its  rising  to 
its  setting.  Unless  the  aspect  of  the.  bed  be 
a  point  or  two  eastward  of  the  south,  the 
plants  growing  at  the  eastern  end  will  be 
dwindled  by  the  shade  of  the  frame.  The 
site  having  been  chosen,  the  manure  is  placed 
either  on  the  surface,  or  in  an  excavation 
about  six  inches  deep,  in  the  shape  of  a  solid 
parallelogram,  extending  in  length  and 
breadth  one  foot  beyond  the  dimensions  of 
the  frame  to  be  placed  upon  it.  The  frame 
should  be  as  wide  as  the  length  of  the  sash, 
and  its  length  will  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  sashes.  No  bed  should  be  con¬ 
structed,  if  avoidable,  for  less  than  four 
“  lights,”  and  the  longer  it  is,  the  more  heat 
will  be  developed,  and  the  more  in  amount 
will  be  retained. 

If  the  site  is  exposed  to  high  winds,  yellow 
is  preferable  to  white  pine  for  the  sash,  in 
consequence  of  its  greater  weight.  The  sash 
should  be  three  by  six  feet,  with  glass  not 
larger  than  eight  by  ten.  The  smaller  the 
glass,  the  less  expensive  the  breaks.  The 
panes  are  to  be  puttied  to  the  sash,  and  to 
overlap  each  other  like  shingles.  As  dust 
collects  between  the  laps  and  obstructs  the 
light,  these  should  not  be  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  wide.  Such  is  a  hot-bed. 
The  site,  the  frame,  and  the  sash  for  a  cold 
frame  are  as  above  described.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  is  solely,  that  the 
former  is  heated  by  fermenting  material, 
which  creates  “bottom  heat,”  while  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  warmed  by  the  confined  heat  of  the 
sun  alone. 

For  a  cold  frame,  the  soil  should  be  eleva¬ 
ted  six  inches  above  the  general  level,  and 
finely  spaded  up  and  raked.  Glass  is  the 
proper  material  for  sash,  and  the  cheapest 
in  the  end.  Frames  covered  with  cotton 
cloth  may  be  used  as  a  substitute,  however. 
To  render  the  cloth  more  translucent,  the 
following  ingredients  may  be  used:  one  quart 
pale  linseed  oil,  four  ounces  resin,  and  one 
ounce  sugar  of  lead.  The  sugar  of  lead 
should  be  ground  with  a  little  of  the  oil, 
then  the  remainder  of  the  oil  and  resin 
should  be  added,  and  the  varnish  applied 
with  a  wide  brush  while  warm. 

The  following  directions  apply  to  the  cold 
frame  alone :  According  to  the  nature  and 
size  of  the  seed,  and  the  character  of  the  soil, 
the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  from  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  deep,  in  drills  three  or 
four  inches  apart  across  the  bed,  and  more 


thinly  at  the  back  and  front,  than  near  the 
middle  of  the  bed.  Each  variety  should  be 
sown  in  separate  cold  frames,  or,  when  not 
practicable,  only  such  should  be  sown  to¬ 
gether  as  require  about  the  same  degree  of 
heat  to  germinate,  and  particularly  such  as 
demand  the  same  management  and  protec¬ 
tion,  until  the  plants  are  removed. 


Good  Old  Flowers.— The  Wallflower. 


One  need  not  be  very  old  to  have  seen  bril¬ 
liant,  quick-growing  novelties  in  flowers, 
crowd  out  of  sight  many  of  the  old-estab¬ 
lished  favorites  of  the  garden.  Who  now 
sees  a  bed  of  Rocket  Larkspurs?  Where 


shall  we  find  a  collection  of  the  old  Stock 
Gilliflowers,  so  beautiful  and  so  sweet  ?  These 
and  many  others  have  disappeared,  one  after 
another,  before  verbenas,  geraniums,  and 
others,  the  only  merit  of  which  is  that  they 
are  showy.  We  are  old-fashioned  enough  to 
think  that  beauty  and  goodness  are  not  in¬ 
compatible,  and  that  we  need  not  the  less 
admire  a  flower  because  it  is  fragrant.  A 
child  with  a  strange  flower,  first  looks  at  it, 
and  then  carries  it  to  its  nose.  It  has  not  yet 
learned  the  beauties  of  “  ribbon”  or  “  Mosaic 
planting.”  How  few  young  persons  would 
recognize  it,  if  shown  the  Wallflower — so  be¬ 
loved  of  their  grandmothers?  This  old  fa¬ 
vorite,  which  brought  in  the  spring  with 
richness  of  color  and  a  wondrous  fragrance, 
has  gone— and  what  replaces  it  ?  In  the  hope 
of  renewing  an  interest  in  these  old  favorites, 
we  suggest  to  those  not  quite  given  over  to 
gardening  fashions,  but  who  grow  flowers 
because  they  are  flowers,  and  they  love  them, 


and  not  because  they  will  help  to  make  up  a 
red  or  a  blue  patch  in  a  design,  to  restore  the 
Wallflower  to  its  old  place.  As  young  people 
of  the  present  day  know  it  only  by  name,  we 
give  an  engraving  of  a  fine  single  specimen; 
there  are  also  double  kinds,  which  some  pre¬ 
fer  to  the  single.  The  Wallflower  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  so  called  because  there  it 
grows  upon  ruins  and  in  the  crevices  of  old 
walls.  It  was  originally  yellow,  but  cultiva¬ 
tion  has  given  us  flowers  with  orange,  red¬ 
dish  brown,  and  violet  markings.  In  Europe, 
it  is  a  hardy  perennial ;  with  us,  in  the 
Northern  States,  it  is  barely  hardy,  and  must 
be  put  under  cover  in  winter.  Seeds  sown 
this  spring  will  afford  plants  which  will 
flower  the  year  following.  They  should  be 
potted  singly,  and  at  the  approach  of  severe 
weather  be  placed  in  a  pit,  a  cool  green¬ 
house,  or  in  a  dry  cellar,  to  be  brought  out  in 
early  spring.  We  hope  that  the  coming  gen¬ 
eration  of  flower-lovers  will  not  let  these 
good  old  plants  quite  die  out.  Let  them  try 
the  Wallflower,  and  they  will  agree  with  old 
Parkinson,  who,  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  wrote:  “The  sweetnesse  of  the  flowers 
causeth  them  to  be  generally  used  in  nose¬ 
gay  es,  and  to  deck  up  houses.” 


The  Treatment  of  Bulbs. 

After  my  hyacinths,  etc.,  have  done  flower¬ 
ing,  I  cut  off  the  flower-stalks,  and  as  the  beds 
are  needed,  the  bulbs  are  carefully  lifted  and 
placed  in  a  spare  bed,  where  they  remain 
until  the  leaves  have  withered.  The  dead 
leaver  and  rootlets  are  removed  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  the  bulbs  packed  in  a  box  with 
layers  of  dry  sand,  are  kept  in  a  cool  place 
until  planting  time  next  autumn.  When 
the  bulbs  are  removed  from  the  bed  where 
they  bloomed,  I  am  careful  to  remove  all 
the  “  seed  bulbs,”  or  the  offsets  of  small 
bulbs,  more  or  less  of  which  will  be  found 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  old  one.  These 
small  bulbs  I  plant  in  a  separate  bed,  and 
in  three  or  four  years,  they  grow  to  be  of 
good  flowering  size.  The  first  year,  I  plant 
these  “  seed  bulbs”  rather  shallow  and  close 
together,  in  order  that  the  young  leaves  may 
support  one  another.  The  second  year,  they 
are  planted  about  six  inches  apart,  and  four 
or  five  inches  deep.  If  flower  stalks  appear, 
they  are  cut  off,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
bulb.  I  find  that  by  giving  a  little  care  to 
these  seed-bulbs,  I  am  enabled  to  keep  up  my 
stock.  I  would  suggest  that  bulbs  that 
have  flowered  in  pots  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  When  the  flower-stalk  has 
been  cut  away,  water  is  gradually  withheld, 
and  when  the  leaves  fade,  the  bulbs  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  taken 
from  the  bed.  Bulbs  which  have  not  been 
strongly  forced,  but  have  bloomed,  will  be 
useful  if  properly  cared  for.  L.  S. 


Useful  and  Ornamental. — Beets  with 
leaves  of  the  most  brilliant  crimson  and  the 
richest  yellow,  have  been  proposed  for  orna¬ 
mental  planting.  Singularly  beautiful  in  the 
cutting  and  fringing  of  their  leaves,  as  well 
as  in  a  variety  of  delicate  colorings,  are  the 
ornamental  Kales.  But  neither  these  nor  the 
beets  have  been  much  used  in  ornamental 
grounds.  There  seems  to  be  something  in¬ 
congruous  in  plants  coming  under  the  two 
heads:  useful  and  ornamental.  A  lawn  orna¬ 
ment  should  not  suggest  “  bacon  and  greens.” 
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A  Plush  Easel. 

An  ordinary  pine  easel  can  be  made  a  very  orna¬ 
mental  piece  of  furniture,  for  parlor,  or  library,  by 
covering  it  with  plush,  which  may  be  done  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Cut  three  strips  of  whatever  colored  plush 
maybe  desired,  broad  enough  to  wrap  smoothly 
around  each  6tick,  and  long  enough  to  cover  from 
the  bottom  up  to  the  hinge.  Draw  the  plush 
smoothly  around  the  stick,  so  that  the  joining  shall 
be  at  the  back,  and  tack  neatly  with  gimp  tacks. 
Cover  each  one  in  the  same  way,  leaving  the  point¬ 
ed  top  bare.  A  long  plain  piece,  the  full  width  of 
the  material,  is  then  lined  with  silk  of  some  con¬ 
trasting  color,  and  trimmed  at  either  end  with 
chenille  fringe.  This  piece  is  to  be  draped  grace¬ 
fully  over  the  pointed  top  of  the  easel,  which  has 
been  left  uncovered,  one  end  falling  over  the  side, 
the  other  brought  down,  and  carelessly  laid  over 
the  cross  piece  (as  represented  in  the  cut),  which 
has  also  been  covered  with  plush  in  the  same  man- 


A  PLUSH  EASEL  AND  PICTURE. 


ner  in  which  the  sticks  have  been  done.  As  the 
pins  which  hold  the  picture  cannot  be  neatly  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  material,  they  may  be  gilded  either  by 
using  the  liquid  gold  paint,  or  gold  leaf.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  more  durable,  but  the  gold  paint  less  trouble¬ 
some.  The  holes  in  the  easel  are,  of  course,  all 
covered,  but  can  readily  be  felt  by  pressing  the 
finger  on  the  plush.  Rest  the  cross  piece  upon 
them,  and  place  the  drapery  as  described.  With  a 
handsome  picture  resting  upon  it,  this  easel  will 
be  found  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture,  and 
r.ot  at  all  difficult  to  make. 


Olcl  Stocking  Legs. 

The  child  playing  near  me  as  I  write,  this  winter 
morning,  has  on  a  soft  flannel  undersuit  made  of 
old  flannel  (worn  but  not  hardened  by  use),  pieced 
out  by  soft  merino  stocking  legs  that  extend  above 
the  knee,  and  by  pieces  of  his  own  old  stocking 
legs  for  wrists.  Another  boy  is  just  preparing  him¬ 


self  to  start  out  in  the  deep  snow  by  putting  the  legs 
of  an  old  pair  of  men’s  socks  over  his  trousers  at  the 
bottom,  and  tucking  them  inside  his  arctics.  The 
same  boy  has  learned  to  prepare  himself  for  long 
expeditions  in  the  cold,  by  putting  on  two  pairs  of 
stocking  legs,  as  described  above,  with  old  pieces 
of  flannel  wrapped  around  his  feet  and  filled  in  the 
bottoms  of  his  arctics.  These,  without  6hoes,  are 
much  warmer  than  the  ordinary  shoes  and  arctics 
with  one  pair  of  stockings.  He  carries  an  evening 
paper  in  all  weathers,  and  when  the  mercury  is  20° 
below  zero,  or  even  lower,  he  can  keep  his  feet 
warm  without  difficulty.  He  has  a  pair  of  big 
loose  mittens,  made  without  thumbs,  and  with 
gauntlet-shaped  wrists,  so  that  he  can  easily  thrust 
in  his  hands.  These  are  made  of  thick  woolen- 
coat  cloth,  lined  with  pieces  of  blanket,  and  again 
with  pieces  of  warm  old  stockings.  They  are 
worn  on  a  strap,  and  fastened  to  his  overcoat  when 
he  wears  them,  so  that  his  hands  know  just  where 
to  find  them.  B.  C. 


Fancy  Articles. 

Art  in  every  form,  and  particularly  in  house  dec¬ 
oration,  is  seemingly  carrying  everthing  before  it, 
and  every  month  brings  out  richer,  and  more  mag¬ 
nificent  designs  in  painting  and  embroidery.  Plush 
and  velvet  are  favorite  materials,  for  the  ground¬ 
work,  and  make  the  richest  backgrounds  for  the  ex¬ 
quisite  sprays  of  flowers,  flying  birds,  or  aesthetic 
figures  thrown  upon  them. 

One  handsome  chair  that  we  have  seen,  was  of 
wicker-ware,  and  had  luxurious  cushions  for  the 
seat  and  back,  of  crimson  silk  plush,  upon  which 
snow-balls  were  embroidered  in  the  new-raised 
work,  now  so  fashionable.  This  is  done  by  cutting 
short  bits  of  silk  or  crewels  and  sewing  them  in,  a 
few  at  a  time.  It  is  a  long  and  rather  tedious  task, 
but  superb  when  completed.  The  popular  design 
of  golden  rod  is  done  in  the  same  manner. 

An  oriental-looking  scrap-bag  is  made  of  four 
Japanese  pictures,  joined  together  by  red,  yellow 
and  blue  bands,  crocheted  of  single  zephyr  or  Shet¬ 
land  wool.  A  bag  of  any  material  desired — Cretonne 
or  Silesia  is  pretty — is  fitted  in  the  bottom,  and  a 
gay  border  is  put  around  the  top,  which  is  drawn 
up  with  a  cord,  and  the  whole  is  finished  off'  with 
dainty  little  tassels  at  each  corner.  They  somewhat 
resemble  Chinese  lanterns,  and  are  very 
useful.  A  convenient  trifle  for  a  house¬ 
keeper  is  a  ball  of  twine  fitted  in  a  knit¬ 
ted  case  of  bright-colored  work — like  the 
soft  parlor  balls  used  by  young  children — 
but  with  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  through 
which  the  string  passes  and  unwinds  from 
the  inside  of  the  ball.  Suspended  from  it 
is  a  small  pair  of  scissors  on  a  narrow  satin 
ribbon — loops  of  the  same  ribbon  being 
used  to  hang  it  on  the  wall,  where  it  will 
always  be  at  hand,  when  there  is  a  parcel 
to  be  tied  up.  Dried  grasses,  leaves,  and 
berries  are  much  used  in  decorating  fancy 
baskets,  shaving-paper  cases,  etc.,  and 
gilded  acorns  are  frequently  seen.  At  a 
recent  church  sale,  sprays  of  natural  flow¬ 
ers  arranged  on  large  palm-leaf  fans  sold 
readily,  while  tasteful  winter  bouquets 
were  shown  of  bitter-sweet  on  a  back 
ground  of  evergreens,  tied  with  bows  of 
light  ribbon.  The  lambrequins  of  Ma- 
creme  lace  still  hold  their  own,  but  the 
tying  of  the  knots  is  so  hard  on  the  hands, 
that  many  prefer  to  crochet  them  of  fish- 
twine,  which  is  very  quickly  done  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty  when  lined  with  some  bright  color 
or  ribbon  run  through  the  openings.  Ladies’  bags 
and  shopping-bags  are  also  crocheted  of  the  fish- 
twine,  which  comes  much  cheaper  than  the  flax 
used  for  the  real  Macrcme  lace. 


Cement.  —  One  of  the  most  useful  cements 
for  general  use,  is  made  by  melting  together 
two  parts  of  common  pitch  and  one  part  of  pure 
(not  vulcanized  or  manufactured)  gutta  percha. 


When  thoroughly  mixed,  pour  into  cold  water,  and', 
make  up  into  convenient  sticks.  There  are  few 
articles  that  this  will  not  unite  and  hold,  when  the 
color  is  not  objectionable,  and  the  article  is  not  to 
be  heated. 


Boxes  in  the  Window. 

Few  who  have  not  tried  it  are  aware  of  the- 
brightness  a  bit  of  living  green  brings  into  a  room. 
Flowers  are  well,  but  all  can  not  have  them,  and 
some  must  be  content  with  the  green.  Whether  it. 


Fig.  1.— A  WINDOW- BOX. 

be  the  one  living  room  of  the  “pioneer,”  or  ar 
richly-furnished  room  in  the  “  mansion,”  green 
brings  cheer,  and  is  welcome.  A  box  at  the  win¬ 
dow  is  better  than  pots.  It  ma}^  be  a  handsome 
box,  inlaid  with  costly  tiles,  with  a  zinc  lining,  but 
the  plants  will  give  no  more  pleasure  than  if  in  a. 
cheap  box,  put  together  with  the  materials  at 
hand.  All  houses  do  not  have  broad  window  sills, 
upon  which  the  box  can  be  set,  but  if  there  is  a 
mere  ledge,  the  box  can  be  at  the  window.  If 
there  are  a  few  inches  of  projection  upon  which 
one  edge  of  the  box  can  sit,  the  rest  is  easy.  Put 
a  strong  screw  in  the  end  of  the  box  near  the  top 
and  front ;  fasten  a  stout  bit  of  copper  wire  to- 
this,  and  carry  the  other  end  of  the  wire  to  an¬ 
other  screw  in  the  window  casing,  and  the  box 
will  stand  firm.  Figure  1  shows  one  end  of  a  box 
thus  secured ;  of  course,  the  place  for  the  upper 
screw  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  casing.  In 
order  to  have  a  really  satisfactory  window  box,  it 


Fig.  2.— FRAME  FOR  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

must  be  thought  of,  and  made  ready  in  season- 
Those  who  provide  such  pleasing  window  decora¬ 
tions,  do  not  always  make  the  most  of  them.  Few 
seem  to  he  aware  of  the  great  improvement  that 
may  result  by  the  addition  of  a  light  trellis,  or 
lattice  work,  over  which  vines  are  allowed  to  run. 
A  low,  light  arch,  like  that  shown  in  fig.  2,  or  a 
much  taller  one,  nearly  doubles  the  ornamental 
capabilities  of  a  window  box.  Such  a  frame  may 
be  made  of  rattan,  or  equally  well  of  straight  wil¬ 
low  shoots,  and  may  bear  an  Ivy,  or  some  more; 
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rapid-growing  climber.  If  boxes  were  not  prepar¬ 
ed  beforehand,  one  may  find  means  even  now  to 
bring  in  a  bit  of  green  ;  seedling  evergreens  from 
the  woods  may  be  taken  up,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
these,  a  few  carrots  planted  in  the  soil  will  give  a 
mass  of  foliage,  which  for  beauty  is  equal  to  that 
of  many  costly  exotics.  Morning-glory  seeds,  if 
sown  at  the  ends  of  the  box,  will  soon  give  vines 
for  a  trellis.  But  in  mentioning  window  boxes, 
we  had  a  practical  end  in  view.  Such  a  box,  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  will  supply  a  garden  of  mod¬ 
erate  size,  with  plants  of  early  cabbages,  tomatoes, 
lettuce,  etc.,  and  allow  such  vegetables  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  those  from 
seeds  sown  in  the  open  ground.  It  will  be  well  to 
have  at  least  two  such  boxes,  one  in  which  to  sow 
the  seeds,  and  the  other  to  hold  the  plants,  or  a  part 
of  them,  when  large  enough  to  transplant.  If 
soil  was  not  laid  in  before  cold  weather,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  find  a  supply  for  the  boxes.  If  properly 
treated,  the  soil  beneath  the  manure  pile  should 
not  be  frozen,  and  will  answer  the  purpose. 


Useful  Motes  for  the  Household. 

Save  The  Bread  Crumbs. — The  waste  of  bits  of 
bread  in  some  families  is  unpardonable.  Every 
fragrant  of  clean  bread,  if  no  bigger  than  a  pea, 
should  be  saved  and  used.  If  attention  be  given 
to  this,  the  quantity  of  crumbs  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  wasted,  will  astonish  one  who  tries  it.  Do 
notallow  the  crumbs  to  mould;  place  them  in  a 
plate  in  the  stove  oven  with  the  door  open,  until 
they  are  quite  dry.  Then  roll  the  crumbs,  until 
they  are  as  fine  as  meal,  and  keep  in  a  carefully 
closed  vessel ;  a  fruit  can  is  excellent.  Crumbs 
prepared  in  this  way,  are  useful  to  bread  chops 
or  cutlets,  oysters  for  broiling,  egg-plant  for  frying ; 
they  make  the  most  perfect  of  bread  puddings,  and 
are  unequalled  for  stuffings. 

Keeping  the  Room  Warm.  —  The  closing 
of  the  cracks  of  the  windows,  by  the  use  of  rubber 
weather  strips,  keeps  out  currents  of  cold  air.  In 
the  absence  of  these  strips,  paste  strips  of  paper  in 
the  cracks.  Pieces  of  board  or  of  scantling,  cov¬ 
ered  with  carpet,  placed  at  the  bottoms  of  the 
doors,  will  keep  draughts  of  cold  air  from  the  feet. 
But  we  need  not  only  to  keep  out  the  cold,  but  to 
keep  in  the  heat.  In  homes  where  there  are  no  in¬ 
side  shutters,  and  there  is  only  the  glass,  with  per¬ 
haps  an  outer  blind,  between  the  room  and  “all  out 
doors,”  a  great  deal  of  heat  passes  oil.  The  hang¬ 
ing  of  a  curtain  at  the  window  will  prevent  this  in  a 
great  measure.  In  the  absence  of  anything  else,  a 
newspaper  put  up  at  the  window  may  be  used,  and 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  heat  back 
into  the  room  as  well  as  a  heavy  blanket.  In  this, 
as  in  other  matters,  the  little  leaks  are  constant 
sources  of  loss,  and  need  looking  after. 


Scouring  Board. — “G.  H.  D.,”  Rensselaer  Co., 
N.  Y.,  writes  u^:  I  notice  from  time  to  time,  sundry 


hints  and  helps  for  farmers  and  their  wives,  and 
thinking  that  I  have  improved  the  old  untidy  way 
of  scouring  knives  and  forks,  I  herewith  send  you 
a  sketch  of  a  scouring  box.  It  consists  of  a  board 
6a  in.  wide  by  15  in.  long,  rounded  at  one  end,  with 
a  boz  2i  in.  deep,  closed  at  the  back,  forming  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  the  brick,  brush,  or  cloth,  etc.  When 
not  in  use,  the  box  can  be  hung  up  in  any  conven¬ 
ient  place.  The  main  board  or  bottom  is  provided 
with  a  block  3  in.  long,  by  any  convenient  desired 
width,  placed  near  the  hole,  upon  which  the  arti¬ 
cle  is  held  while  being  scoured.  The  sides  of 
the  board  are  raised  i  inch,  by  which  the  fine  brick, 
etc.,  is  kept  upon  the  board,  thereby  preventing  any 
dirt  from  falling  upon  the  table.  It  is  easily  made, 
and  any  man  at  all  expert,  can  produce  one  in  a  very 
6hort  time.  The  bottom  and  top  may  be  moulded, 
which  adds  a  very  neat  appearance  to  the  box. 


Corner  Cupboard  and  Line  for  Drying 
Dish  Towels. 

Two  very  convenient  things  in  our  kitchen  are,  a 
cupboard  in  the  chimney  corner,  and  the  wire  line 
around  the  stove  pipe,  on  which  the  dish  tow  els  are 
dried.  The  line,  which  is  of  copper  wire,  is  put  up 
by  screwing  hooks  in  each  side  of  the  chimney,  and 
stretching  the  wire  from  one  to  the  other.  The  line 
will  bear  considerable  weight  without  sagging. 

The  cupboard  is  built  in  the  corner  made  by  the 
chimney,  which  extends  down  into  the  wash-room 
in  the  cellar  below,  and  is  fitted  up  with  shelves 
for  holding  such  things  as  are  in  constant  use  about 
the  stove  when  cooking  is  in  progress. 

Unless,  as  is  the  case  in  our  kitchen,  there  is  a 


CUPBOARD  AND  LINE. 


door  in  the  way,  another  cupboard  on  the  other  side 
of  the  chimney  will  make  a  good  place  for  putting 
away  seeds,  and  things  generally  which  should 
be  kept  dry.  Mrs.  Busyhand. 


Colds,  and  Diet  Treatment. 

Many  people  think  diseases  are  mysterious  and 
intangible  things  that  go  about  this  mundane 
sphere  seeking  whom  they  may  devour.  It  is  more 
reasonable  to  believe,  however,  that  sickness  is  a 
natural  punishment  for  a  violation  of  Divine  laws 
for  heathful  living.  In  many  families  a  cold  is 
always  supposed  to  become  something  more  than 
a  mere  cold,  unless  there  is  active  doctoring.  But 
the  sequel  depends  very  much  upon  the  state  of 
the  blood.  If  this  is  in  an  impure  condition,  made 
so  by  poor  food  and  bad  air,  a  simple  cold  is  almost 
sure  to  produce  some  more  formidable  disease,  as 
croup,  diphtheretic  sore  throat,  rheumatism,  neu¬ 
ralgia,  or  pneumonia.  It  has  been  found  that 
colds  may  be  made  light  by  judicious  care  in  the 
beginning,  even  when  a  hard  cold  seems  to  have 
been  provoked  by  great  exposure.  A  child  goes 
out  to  play,  or  remains  in  a  cold  room  for  a  long 
time,  without  sufficient  clothing,  and  becomes 
thoroughly  chilled.  To  prevent  a  hard  cold,  warm 
the  child  as  soon  as  possible  and  keep  it  warm, 
feeding  it  lightly  during  several  hours  following. 
Indigestion  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  colds, 
Let  the  food  be  simple  and  nourishing,  and  not  in 
excess  of  nature’s  demand,  and  there  will  be  little 
trouble  with  sickness.  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas  dinners  are  responsible  for  a  great  many  after 
ailments. 

I  notice  how  common  it  is  to  take  physic  as  a 
cure  for  various  minor  troubles.  It  would  be  de¬ 
cidedly  better  to  reject  the  medicine  and  adopt  the 
regimen  of  more  moderate  and  judicious  food. 
Watch  your  neuralgias  and  rheumatisms  and  see 
if  they  have  not  some  direct  relation  to  big  dinners 
or  particular  dishes  of  “  conglomerate  indiges¬ 
tion.”  I  have  noticed  that  pickles,  chow-chow, 
and  the  like  live  in  the  same  houses  with  rheuma¬ 


tism,  and  that  the  connection  is  often  close  be¬ 
tween  neuralgia,  and  the  excessive  use  of  meat  or 
other  stimulating  nourishment;  and  that  candy, 
and  sugar,  and  sweet  cakes  and  puddings  are  used 
most  freely  in  those  families  where  there  is 
much  trouble  with  croup,  and  sore  throats.  Pie  is 
also  a  great  offender  whose  most  active  and  insid¬ 
ious  aily  is  in  the  greasy  compounds  let  loose  by 
the  frying  pan.  F.  E.  R. 


The  Uses  of  Celery. 

Celery  should  no  longer  be  considered  one  of 
those  luxuries  that  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  the 
wealthy.  Its  culture  has  of  late  years  been  so- 
simplified  that  it  is  now  scarcely  more  difficult 
than  that  of  any  other  garden  vegetable.  There  is 
now  no  reason  why  every  farmer  and  every  other 
person,  who  lias  the  land,  and  wishes  celery,  should 
not  have  it.  Those  who  use  celery  only  in  its  raw 
state,  or  dressed  as  a  salad,  know  only  a  part  of 
the  excellence  of  the  vegetable. 

Stewed  Celery  is  a  favorite  dish  at  our  table. 
Celery  is  washed  and  cut  up  in  pieces  of  an  inch  or 
less.  For  this,  stalks  that  are  not  thoroughly 
blanched,  and  which  would  be  rejected  by  those 
who  eat  it  raw,  may  be  used.  That  which  is  im¬ 
perfectly  blanched  is  stronger  than  that  which  is 
white  throughout,  but  any  unpleasant  flavor  is- 
driven  off  in  the  cooking.  The  celery  is  covered 
with  water,  and  allowed  to  stew  gently  until  thor¬ 
oughly  soft.  If  there  is  too  much  water  for  the 
sauce,  pour  off  the  excess,  add  a  generous  lump 
of  butter,  and  flour,  stirred  first  in  a  little  cold 
water,  enough  to  make  a  sauce -about  as  thick  as- 
cream,  add  salt,  if  needed,  and  pepper,  if  desired. 
Those  who  try  this,  will  be  quite  sure  to  repeat  it. 

Celery  Soup,  or  Puree  of  Celery'.— Cut  celery- 
small,  and  stew  it  until  it  is  very  soft.  It  is  then, 
to  be  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  or  a  colander, 
to  separate  the  fibres.  This  celery  pulp  is  added 
to  a  good  stock— a  plain  soup  made  from  meat, 
with  only  salt  as  a  seasoning,  slightly  thickened, 
and  seasoned  with  pepper,  etc.  This  is  the  usual 
celery  soup  as  met  with  at  restaurants.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  if  made  with  milk.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
definite  proportion ;  the  celery  pulp  is  thinned 
with  milk  ;  flour  stirred  up  with  butter  is  added  to- 
slightly  thicken  it,  and  salt  and  pepper  are  used 
as  seasoning.  A  small  lump  of  sugar  will  greatly 
improve  it.  Serve  very  hot. 


A  Guitar  Needle-Book  and.  Pin-Case. 

To  make  this  form  of  a  needle-book  and  pin- 
case,  cut  four  pieces  of  rather  light  pasteboard  of 
the  shape  of  a  common  guitar,  and  four  pieces  of 
silk  the  same  shape,  but  half  an  inch  larger.  The 
silk  may  be  of  any  color,  but  a  light-brown  for  the 
two  outside  pieces,  and  a  bright  color  for  the  inner 
ones,  looks  best.  Cover  the  pasteboard  with  the 
silk  by  taking  long  stitches  from  edge  to  edge. 
All  the  markings  on  the  front,  excepting  the 
strings,  should  be  embroidered  before  the  silk  is- 
put  over  the  pasteboard.  For  the  strings,  use  yel¬ 
low  silk,  but  for  the  rest  a  dark  brown.  After  the 
silk  is  drawn  smoothly  over  the  pasteboard,  put  on 
the  strings,  taking  each  stitch  through  the  paste¬ 
board  and  drawing  it  very  tight,  then  bind  the  front 
all  around,  except  the  handle,  with  narrow  dark- 
brown  ribbon.  Sew  the  front  and  one  of  the  inside 
pieces  neatly  together  over  and  over  at  the  edge, 
then  the  back  and  the  other  inside  pieces. 

Cut  leaves  of  flannel  or  white  cashmere.  Work 
each  leaf  around  in  button-hole  stitch  and  fasten  to 
the  top  of  the  back  piece.  Put  pins  around  the 
front,  and  tie  the  front  and  back  together  by  a 
ribbon  bow  around  the  handle. 


Varnish  for  Fancy  Work.— An  excellent 
varnish  for  hanging  baskets,  or  for  leather  work, 
is  made  of  half  a  pound  of  aspbaltum  in  one  pint 
of  turpentine.  Let  it  stand  over  night  before  using. 
Card-receivers,  and  watch  cases  can  be  made  of 
butternut  shells,  and  varnished  with  this  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  is  useful  also  for  cones  and  acorns. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


Who  saw  the  Transit  of  Venus  ?  No  doubt  near¬ 
ly  every  one  of  you  on  the  6th  of  December  last, 
had  a  bit  of  smoked  glass,  trying  to  see  a  minute 
black  dot  on  the  face  of  the  sun.  Not  only  were 
young  and  old  then  looking  at  the  sun,  but  most 
of  the  Governments  of  Europe  sent  observers  to 
different  parts  of  the  world  to  watch  it.  Much 
was  to  be  learned  by  observing  this  little  dot  on  the 
sun,  and  thousands,  yes  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  were  expended  in  making  observations  of 
this  transit,  as  another  will  not  take  place  in  over 
a  hundred  years.  If  a  transit  of  Venus  took  place 
every  day,  how  few  would  notice  it !  The  interest 
in  this  transit  was  owing  in  good  part  to  its  rarity. 

On  Your  Own  Farms— All  Around  You, 
There  will  soon  be  taking  place  some  of  nature’s 
movements  quite  as  wonderful,  in  their  way,  as  the 
Transit  of  Venus.  There  will  be  no  parties  sent 
out  with  telescopes  to  see  them — you  will  not  even 
need  the  smoked  glass — but  if  you  will  use  your 
own  eyes,  you  may  see  wonderful  things.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we — that  is,  you  and  I  and  all  of  us— 
lived  on  an  island,  where  all  the  plants  were  large 
"trees  that  supplied  us  with  abundant  food,  and  we 
were  not  obliged  to  raise  any  grain  or  other  crops. 
Imagine  that  a  stranger  visiting  our  island,  should 
take  from  his  pocket  a  little  thing,  smaller  than  a 
boy’s  marble,  and  say,  “  Here  is  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  little  box  in  the  world,  I  have  had  it  for  months, 
you  see  that  it  is  hard  and  dry  and  smooth.  Yet  it 
has  within  it  a  living  tree,  which  I  can  bring  out, 
and  which  on  onecondition,sliallbecomeaslargeas 
that  tall  oak  over  there.” — Who  would  believe  the 
stranger  at  first  ?  On  the  island,  you  had  seen  no 
plants  start  from  the  beginning,  and  for  this  one 
little  box,  to  contain  all  this,  would  it  not  be 
strauger  than  any  fairy  story  or  tale  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  ?  Some  of  you  might  ask  the  stranger  about 
the  “one  condition”  needed  to  bring  the  big  tree 
out  of  the  little  box.  He  would  say,  “  Time.  This 
holds  but  the  beginning  of  the  tree,  time  must  do 
the  rest.”  You  have  already  guessed  that  our  lit¬ 
tle  box  was  an  acorn— or  oak-seed. 

Bet  Us  Try  Beaus  anil  Corn, 
which  are  common  everywhere,  and  so  large  that 
&  magnifying  glass  will  not  be  needed  to  see  them. 


Fig.  1. — GERMINATING  BEANS. 


Take  a  dozen  beans  and  as  many  kernels  of  com. 
If  you  lay  these  on  a  shelf,  they  will  remain  for 
years  without  change.  What  then  is  needed  to 
start  them  into  life?  How  shall  we  wake  up  the 
sleeping  little  plaut  within  ?  Knowing  that  in  the 
field  or  garden,  seeds  are  put  in  the  moist  soil,  you 
will  think  that  the  first  step  in  rousing  our  little 
-sleepers  should  be  to  give  them  moisture.  It  may 


be  that  you  will  put  your  beans  and  corn  in  a  cup, 
and  cover  them  with  water.  Should  you  do  this, 
you  will  find  in  a  few  days  that  they  have  spoiled, 
and  have  begun  to  decay.  You  will  conclude  that 
tliey  need  moisture,  but  not  too  much.  This  is 
true,  but  the  real  trouble  is,  that  in  covering  the 
seeds  with  water,  you  have  shut  out  the  air.  Seeds, 
then,  need  both  moisture  and  air  to  arouse  them. 
Place  some  soil  in  a  flower-pot,  a  box,  or  whatever 
will  hold  it ;  put  the  seeds  in  the  soil,  and  set  the 
whole  on  the  window-sill  or  some  other  place  out¬ 
side.  Still  no  signs  of  life !  You  will  inquire  why, 
with  moisture  and  air,  they  do  not  grow  ?  Recol¬ 
lect  that  seeds  will  not  be  put  into  the  open  ground 
for  some  months  yet — not  until  the  ground  gets 
warm.  If  you  now  bring  your  soil  and  seeds  into 
the  house,  and  place  them  in  the  warm  kitchen 
window,  you  will  shortly  see  something  that  shows 
that  our  little  sleepers  are  beginning  to  wake  up. 
Now  what  have  we  learned  thus  far  ?  I  have  hinted 

that  each  seed  has 
inside  of  it  a  little 
plant.  In  some 
seeds  it  may  not 
at  first  look  much 
like  a  plant,  but  it 
is  the  beginning 
of  one.  We  call 
this  little  infant 
plant,  so  to  speak, 
the  embryo.  To 
start  this  embryo 
into  growth,  to 
awaken  it,  we 
must  give  it  (1) 
moisture,  (2)  air, 
(3)  warmth.  Seeds 
differ  greatly  as 
to  the  amount  of 
heat  they  need  to 
start  them.  A  few 
will  begin  at  a  few 
degrees  above 
freezing,  but  the 
seeds  of  our  use¬ 
ful  plants  need  a 
Fig.  2. — young  bean  plant.  warmth  of  40°  and 

over,  and  some 
from  warm  countries  as  much  as  70°.  You  notice 
that  beets,  peas,  and  some  other  seeds  are  sown  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  while 
for  corn,  beans,  and  others,  we  wait  until  the  soil 
is  well  warmed— in  May,  or  later.  Now  we  wish  to 
give  our  corn  and  beans  the  proper  conditions, 
which  we  can  do  by  sowing  them  in  soil,  or  in 
sand,  or  even  saw-dust.  Another  plan  is  to  take 
two  pieces  of  thick,  soft  paper,  or  cloth  of  some 
kind,  double  this  a  few  times,  place  it  in  a  deep 
plate,  and  put  the  seeds  upon  it ;  lay  over  them 
the  other  piece,  add  water  enough  to  keep  the 
cloth  or  paper  moist,  cover  with  another  plate,  and 
set  all  in  a  warm  place.  You  will  wish  to  look  at 
your  seeds  every  day.  If  in  soil  or  sand,  you  must 
carefully  dig  one  up,  but  those  on  the  cloth  or 
paper  can  be  watched  more  readily.  At  first  you 
will  notice  that  the  seeds  will  be  larger  than  be¬ 
fore  ;  they  will  take  up  moisture,  and  usually 
break  their  covering  or  skin.  Figure  1  shows  what 
happens  to  the  bean  after  the  skin  breaks.  A  little 
stem  (radicle  is  the  proper  name  for  it),  which  was 
bent  up  in  the  seed,  will  point  downwards,  no 
matter  which  side  up  the  bean  was  placed.  This 
radicle  grows  longer,  and  will  soon  lift  up  the  beau 
out  of  the  soil ;  then  roots  will  begin  to  grow,  and 
after  awhile  the  beans  will  appear  as  in  fig.  2.  You 
will  notice  that  the  two  halves  of  the  bean  in  this 
cut  are  pushed  up  above  ground.  These  are  the 
“  seed-leaves,”  and  by  the  time  the  bean  is  fairly 
up,  as  in  fig.  3,  these  seed-leaves  will  be  much 
shrivelled.  They  were  at  first  full  of  food,  and 
this  has  been  used  to  feed  the  plant  until  the  roots 
had  grown,  and  it  could  take  care  of  itself.  The 
corn  seed,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  raised  up  out 
of  the  soil.  At  first  it  will  show  its  radicle  ;  soon  a 
little  shoot  will  grow  upwards,  and  at  last  the  little 
rolled-up  leaves  appear  above  ground,  as  we  see 
them  in  the  field.  These  are  striking  things  for  you 
to  see,  but  there  are  others  to  notice.  The  Doctor. 


Valentines. 

The  custom  of  choosing  “  Valentines,”  and  send¬ 
ing  small  gifts  is  very  old.  It  originated  among 
the  ancient  Romans  who  kept  the  feast  of  “  Febru- 
ataJuno ,”  (Feb.  15th,)  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  Valentine’s  day  is  observed  now  :  and  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  practised  among  the  gentry  of  England  early 
in  the  15th  century.  The  oldest  poetical  valentine 
of  which  we  have  record  is  one  composed  by 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  1416.  It  was  written 
during  his  confinement  in  the  tower  of  London,  and 
is  still  to  be  seen  among  the  royal  papers  in  the 
British  Museum.  When  Madame  Royale,  daughter 
of  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  France,  built  her  beautiful 
palace  near  Turenne,  she  named  it  Valentine,  in 
honor  of  the  saint  of  that  name ;  and  at  the  first 
entertainment  given  in  it,  ordered  that  the  ladies 
should  secure  their  partners  for  the  year,  by  lot, 
but  reserved  to  herself  the  privilege  of  choosing 
her  own.  Then,  whenever  a  ball  was  given  by  the 
princess,  each  courtier  sent  his  chosen  lady  a  nose¬ 
gay,  while  in  return,  at  the  tournament,  the  lady 
provided  the  trappings  for  her  knight’s  horse, 
with  the  proviso  that  she  should  receive  the  prize 
that  he  obtained.  This  practice  caused  the  parties 
to  be  called  Valentines  ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  original  of  the  custom  in  France. 

The  hearts  and  darts,  and  daintily  painted  cards 
of  our  day,  were  then  unknown ;  but  flowers, 
gloves,  and  other  articles  of  apparel  were  consid¬ 
ered  suitable  gifts  for  Valentines.  In  small  vil¬ 
lages  of  Scotland,  at  Valentine  parties,  the  names 
of  the  lads  and  lassies  are  written  on  slips  of  paper, 
and  mixed  in  a  bag,  from  which  each  one  draws,  to 
discover  who  shall  be  his  or  her  valentine.  In 
Hertfordshire,  England,  the  children  meet  in  assem¬ 
blies,  and  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  house  of  the 


Fig.  3. — BEAN  PLANT  AT  LATER  STAGE. 

chief  personage  of  the  place,  who  throws  them 
wreaths,  and  true  lover’s  knots  from  the  window, 
with  which  they  adorn  themselves.  The  girls  then 
select  one  of  the  youngest  boys,  whom  they  deck 
out  more  gaily  than  the  rest,  and  with  him  at  their 
head  march  through  the  town,  singing: — 

“  Good  morrow  to  you  Valentine, 

Curl  your  locks  as  I  do  mine, 

Two  before,  and  three  behind, 

Good  morrow  to  you  Valentine.” 

This  refrain  they  repeat  under  the  windows  of  all 
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the  houses  they  pass,  and  receive  small  coins  from 
the  inhabitants.  Original  valentines  generally  afford 
the  most  amusement,  especially  if  they  contain  ap¬ 
propriate  allusions  ;  but  the  cards  prepared  for  the 
festival  this  year  are  very  beautiful,  designed  by 
skilled  artists,  and  many  will  delight  both  to  send 
and  receive  them. 


A  Long-lived  Plant.— The  Date  Palm. 

In  former  times,  slow-growing  plants  were 
kept  from  year  to  year.  The  owners  became 
really  attached  to  them,  and 
they  seemed,  after  a  manner, 
like  one  of  the  family.  If 
any  of  the  children  wish  to 
raise  a  plant  which  will  grow 
slowly,  and  last  them  until 
they  become  old  men  and 
women,  let  them,  when  they 
have  any  fresh  dates,  plant  a 
few  of  the  seeds,  or  “  Date- 
stones, ”  as  they  are  called. 

We  have  known  them  to  come 
up  when  planted  in  the  open 
ground  in  warm  weather,  but  :: 
perhaps  the  safer  way  will  be  | 
to  place  them  in  a  pot  or  box 
of  earth  in  a  warm  place  in 
the  house.  If  the  soil  is  kept 
moist,  and  the  stones  are 
fresh,  in  a  few  days  a  long, 
dark-green,  curiously  plaited 
leaf  will  appear.  Subsequent¬ 
ly  this  will  unfold  itself,  and 
then  another  and  another. 

Tour  little  Palm,  for  such  it 
is,  will  need  a  pot  or  box  of 
good  soil,  and,  being  from 
the  warm  part  of  the  globe,  it  must  be  kept  from 
the  cold.  Year  after  year  it  will  increase  in  size 
and  beauty,  and  when  five  or  six  years  old,  if 
nothing  has  injured  it,  it  will  become  a  graceful 
young  Date-tree,  like  that  6hown  in  the  engraving, 
an  ornament  to  the  room  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
to  the  piazza.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
{eaves  as  they  appear,  one  after  another,  at  rare 


caught  the  monkey  with  a  fully  organized  sneeze 
upon  his  expressive  features.  One  moment  more 
and  the  explosion  will  come,  with  what  results  can 
only  be  imagined.  Observe  the  peculiarly  fixed 
and  expectant  expression  of  the  eyes  ;  the  raised 
arm,  with  the  limp  hand  ;  the  open  mouth,  with  all 
that  it  suggests  of  coming  events.  Even  the  curve 
in  the  tail  intimates  a  suspicion  of  disaster.  The 
monkey  is  a  playful  and  lively  creature,  good-na¬ 
tured  and  active,  and  is  no  doubt  a  familiar  object 
to  most  of  our  young  friends.  The  menagerie 
is  exhibited  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  the  organ 
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MORE  THAN  DE  BARGAINED  FOR. 

grinder  and  his  impish  attendant  penetrate  regions 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  travelling  collection. 


intervals,  and  should  you,  fifty  years  hence,  say,  “I 
planted  the  seed  of  that  Date  when  I  was  a  little 
boy,”  or  “  girl,”  the  plant  will  not  be  likely  to  have 
passed  beyond  the  days  of  its  youth  even  then. 


A  Monkey-Shine. 

The  monkey  in  our  illustration  has  been  in  mis¬ 
chief,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  and  is  suffering 
the  consequences.  He  has  ventured  into  the  do¬ 
main  of  an  old  student,  and  made  free  with  the 
properties  that  are  lying  around.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  has  sat,  his  nose  with  spectacles 
bestrid,  and  made  believe  read  the  ponderous 
book  that  lies  by  hi#  side.  Weary  of  his  work,  he 
has  turned  for  comfort  to  the  snuff-box,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  absent  student.  The  result  is  what 
might  have  been  expected,  and  our  artist  has 


The  Duckling's  Development. 

“  Development  ”  is  rather  a  large  word  to  begin 
with.  Do  you  know  what  it  means  ?  You  know 
what  an  envelop  is  ;  you  envelop  your  let¬ 
ter  in  a  cover,  that  is,  you  wrap  it  up,  and 
the  thing  you  wrap  it  in  is  also  called  an 
envelop.  To  develop  is  the  opposite  of  en¬ 
velop  ;  it  is  to  unwrap,  or  unfold,  to  open 
out.  When  you  watch  the  blooming  of  a 
flower,  you  usually  say,  “it  unfolds.”  If 
you  wish  to  use  a  large  word,  you  can  say 
that  “  it  develops,  and  I  am  watching  its 
development,”  and  if  would  mean  the  same 
thing.  You  may  occasionally  see  some¬ 
thing  said  about  development  in  books  and 
in  the  papers,  for  there  has  been  of  late 
years  much  talk  about  different  kinds  of 
development.  Some  of  the  philosophers, 
because  monkeys  are  in  some  respects  more 
like  men  than  are  other  animals,  have  as¬ 
serted  that  men  originated  from  monkeys  ; 
that  in  a  long,  long  series  of  years,  the 
monkey  could  so  change  and  improve  that 
it  developed  into  a  man.  If  this  could  pos¬ 
sibly  happen,  the  change  must  be  very  slow, 
for  people  have  known  and  kept  monkeys 
for  centuries,  and  they  are  still  only  mon¬ 
keys.  It  may  be  that  some  proof  may  he 
found  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

We  sometimes  see  men,  who,  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  believe,  have  started  on  their  way 
back  towards  the  original  monkey.  It  is 
not  always  that  we  look  to  grown  men  to 
show  this.  Did  you  never  see  a  boy,  who, 
if  he  kept  on  in  his  present  ways,  would  be 
more  likely  to  develop  into  monkeyhood 
than  into  manhood  ?  The  trouble  with  this 
monkey  and  man  story  is,  that  we  do  not 
find  any  half-way  specimens.  They  are 
all  “no  mistake”  monkeys,  or  all  men, 
however  poor  specimens  they  may  be. 
artists  have  no  trouble  with  the  development 
view.  If  they  wish  to  prove  the  monkey  origin  of 
man,  they  have  only  to  take  a  sheet  of  paper,  draw 


a  monkey  at  one  end  and  a  man  at  the  other,  and 
fill  up  the  space  with  beings  that  are  part  monkey 
and  some  man,  and  some  man  and  part  monkey, 
and  there  you  have  the  whole  history  of  mankind, 
with  but  one  fault — it  isn’t  true.  Our  artist  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  begin  with  an  animal  so 
much  like  man  as  the  monkey ;  he  prefers  to  start 
with  the  duck.  One  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
compared  man  to  a  fowl  without  feathers,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  artist  thought  he  had  only  to  get  rid  of 
the  feathers  to  develop  his  duck  into  a  man.  •  The 
pictures  give  his  view  of  the  way  in  which  it  might 
happen.  There  is  that  enormous  bill  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  voice  to  get  rid  of — to  develop  away.  If  his 
man  was  to  be  one  of  the  advertising  doctors,  these 
might  properly  remain;  it  would  he  “quack” 
from  first  to  last.  The  artist’s  view  of  develop¬ 
ment  will  no  doubt  amuse  you.  Is  there  not  some 
warrant  in  taking  this  view  of  development?  for 
have  we  not  heard  persons  spoken  of  as  “  a  duck 
of  a  boy,”  or  “  a  duck  of  a  man,”  and  does  not  this 
plainly  point  to  what  might  have  been  the  manner 
in  which  man  was  developed  ?  The  great  trouble 
is,  that  while  the  artist  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  models  for  the  extremes — the  duck  and  the 
man,  when  he  looks  for  the  intermediates,  the  “be- 
tweens,”  nature  has  something  to  §ay  about  that. 


Is  It  SSiglit  or  Wrong? — Not  long  ago,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  Santa  Claus.  Is  it  right  to  delude  the 
children  with  the  idea  that  their  Christmas  gifts 
come  from  an  unknown  person,  who  has  a  heart  of 
boundless  generosity,  combined  with  marvelous 
fleetness  of  foot?  The  strongest  argument  advanc¬ 
ed  by  the  negative  side,  was  that  anything  tending 
to  deceive  is  always  wrong,  and  may  lead  to  a  dis¬ 
respect  for  parents,  and  a  disregard  for  the  truth. 
On  the  other  side,  it  was  argued  that  the  whole 
truth  is  seldom  told  to  children  on  any  subject. 
The  belief  iu  a  secret  giver  does  not  have  a  bad  in¬ 
fluence  upon  children,  and  oftentimes  helps  the 
real  givers  out  of  unpleasant  places.  If  the  child 
is  to  be  told  only  the  plain  facts,  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  all  nursery  rhymes  so  much  relished  by 
both  young  and  old  ?  There  would  be  very  little 


Now, 


left  of  that  song  in  which  the  father  goes,  gun  in 
hand,  to  provide  the  skin  of  a  fab  bit  in  which  to 
wrap  the  youngster.  This  world  is  full  of  poetry 
and  petty  deceptions.  Let  us  have  Santa  Claus. 
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WINTER  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES. 


There  is  no  more  exhilarating  eight,  on  a  clear, 
frosty  winter’s  day,  than  a  large  pond  or  river, 
firmly  frozen  over,  the  ice  gleaming  in  the  spark¬ 
ling  sunlight,  and  thronged  with  skaters  darting 
hither  and  thither  with  bewildering  rapidity.  What 
fun  it  is  to  glide  along  with  such  ease  ;  the  sensa¬ 
tion  being  the  nearest  to  flying  of  anything  one  can 
imagine.  But  this  is  after  you  have  had  long  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  art.  We  well  recall  the  despair  that 


Designed  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

overwhelmed  us,  when,  having  just  learned  to 
stand  on  the  unsteady  steel,  some  mischievous 
companions  assisted  us  to  the  center  of  the  pond, 
and  then  left  us,  to  get  back  to  shore  as  best  we 
could.  It  seemed  a  herculean  task,  and  was  only 
accomplished  after  much  tribulation. 

For  beginners,  a  6kate  with  a  moderately  low 
iron  and  three  straps  is  the  best,  the  club  skates 
coming  on  later,  when  more  proficiency  has  been 


attained.  As  soon  as  the  novice  has  succeeded  in 
standing  upright,  he  should  start  at  once.  He  will 
at  first  make  great  use  of  his  hands  to  maintain  his 
balance,  but  these  ungraceful  movements  should 
be  avoided  so  soon  as  possible.  The  inside  edge 
of  the  6kate  is  the  first  to  be  attempted.  Be  sure 
to  learn  this  thoroughly  before  trying  any  fancy 
evolutions.  For  cutting  figures  and  other  devices, 
the  skater  must  also  be  able  to  skate  on  the  outside 
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-edge,  backwards,  and  turn  round.  The  most  diffi¬ 
cult  forward  movement  is  the  cross  outside  edge, 
called  the  “Mercury”  figure.  This  is  done  by 
crossing  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  striking  out 
with  the  foot  as  it  comes  down  on  the  ice. 

To  describe  a  curve,  or  circle,  on  the  inside  edge, 
you  must  select  a  piece  of  6now,  or  any  light  ob¬ 
ject,  as  a  center  ;  take  a  sufficient  run,  and  strike 
out  on  the  inward  edge.  Tour  eyes,  meanwhile, 
must  look  toward  the  shoulder,  opposite  that  which 
directs  the  general  movement  of  the  side  on  which 
you  turn.  The  leg  on  which  you  skate  must  be 
straight ;  the  other  one  also  being  kept  almost  stiff, 
And  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  one  you  rest 
upon.  The  outside  edge  curve  is  done  in  much 
the  same  way,  only  the  propelling  limb  is  slightly 
bent  at  the  knee. 

The  figures  8,  and  3,  are  very  good  ones  for  prac¬ 
tice,  and  when  they  are  mastered,  others  become 
quite  easy.  We  give  a  few  general  directions, 
which  all  persons  learning  to  skate  should  be  care¬ 
ful  to  observe.  Let  your  dress  be  warm  and  fit 
closely,  but  not  tight  enough  to  impede  free  mo¬ 
tion.  Be  certain  that  the  ice  is  strong  enough  to 
befir  the  weight  of  the  skaters.  Should  you  come 
suddenly  upon  weak  ice,  do  not  6top,  but  pass  rap¬ 
idly  over  it ;  if  you  fall,  roll  toward  the  firmer  part, 
without  attempting  to  rise  and  walk.  When  a 
skater  falls  into  a  hole,  he  should  extend  his  arms 
horizontally  across  the  edges  of  the  ice,  and  60  sup¬ 
port  himself  until  a  rope  can  be  thrown  to  him. 
.After  an  immersion  in  the  water,  the  skater  must, 
if  able,  run  home  as  quickly  as  possible,  pull  off 
the  wet  clothes,  take  a  spoonful  of  ginger  in  hot 
water,  and  go  to  bed.  If  these  precautions  are 
followed,  there  will  be  very  little  danger  from  the 
misadventures  of  this  sport. 

Edith’s  Floral  Favorite. 

BY  ISABEL  SMITHSON. 

OWN  in  the  cellar  of 
an  old  country 
house  lay  a  heap  of 
potatoes.  Some  of 
them  were  large  and 
some  were  6mnll, 
but  all  wore  nice 
brown  jackets,  and 
It,  all  were  gazing 
round  them  with 
their  little  red  eyes. 
Not  far  off  stood  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  cider,  a 
fat  old  fellow, 
with  shining 
brass  hoops  all 
round  his  body, 
and  these 
hoops,  he  said, 
were  golden 
girdles  made  on 
purposeforhim 

io  wear.  Such  vanity  !  The  potatoes  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  him,  neither  did  the  rosy-cheeked  apples  in 
the  next  bin,  though  they  were  not  rude  enough 
to  say  so.  Now,  every  day  the  heap  of  potatoes 
grew  smaller,  for  Betty,  the  cook,  used  to  come 
down  to  the  cellar,  fill  her  apron  with  the  nicest 
of  the  lot,  and  then  go  up  stairs  again,  shutting 
the  cellar-door  behind  her  with  a  bang. 

“Where  are  they  gone?”  asked  those  who  were 
left,  one  day. 

“To  the  bad,  most  likely,”  growled  the  cider- 
barrel.  “I  never  had  a  good  opinion  of  potatoes — 
they  are  of  very  low  birth.” 

The  apples  blushed  at  his  rudeness  (for  he  was  a 
blood-relation  of  theirs),  but  the  potatoes  eyed 
him  with  contempt. 

“ Meow  1  meow!”  said  Mrs.  Puss,  who  had 
come  down  to  watch  a  tempting  little  mouse.  “  I 
can  tell  you  how  potatoes  are  treated.  As  I  sit 
dozing  by  the  kitchen  fire,  1  see  the  cook  taking  off 
their  jackets,  and  drowning  them  in  a  pan  of  water, 
or  else  she  cuts  them  to  pieces  and  fries  them,  or 
roasts  them,  jackets  and  all.” 

“  How  horrible  !”  groaned  the  potatoes. 


“  Horrible  !”  echoed  some  empty  starch-boxes 
in  the  corner. 

“There  is  going  to  be  company  to  dinner  to¬ 
day,”  said  the  cat,  rubbing  her  soft  6ide  against 
the  cider  barrel,  “  and  I  dare  say  all  you  potatoes 
will  have  to  go.” 

“  Oh,  do  not  say  that  1”  cried  the  poor  potatoes, 
“  it  is  too  dreadful.” 

One  little  fellow  among  them  was  so  frightened 
at  Puss’  words,  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  run 
away,  and  he  rolled  down  from  the  top  of  the 
pile  and  hid  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  cellar. 

“Just  in  time,”  said  an  old  broom-stick  near 
him,  “  for  here  comes  the  cook.” 

True  enough,  down  came  Betty,  and  putting  all 
the  potatoes  into  a  basket,  she  carried  them  away. 

“Such  is  life  !”  sighed  the  broom-stick. 


It  was  very  damp  in  the  cellar,  and  the  little  po¬ 
tato  shivered  with  cold. 

“Would  that  I  had  gone  with  my  brethren!” 
he  sighed,  nestling  in  the  corner.  “  It 
i3  very  lonely  and  cold  down  here.” 

“Nonsense!”  grunted  the  cider- 
barrel,  and  the  potato  was  afraid  to 
6ay  another  word,  so  closing  his  little 
eyes,  he  lay  quite  still,  and  wondered 
what  would  happen  next.  Soon  after 
that,  a  ray  of  sunshine  crept  through 
the  dusty  cob-webbed  window,  and  a 
watering-can,  which  was  hanging  on 
the  wall,  cried  joyfully  :  “  Spring  has 
come!  Now  I  shall  soon  see  my  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  again,  and  the  birds  and 
butterflies  in  the  garden.” 

The  sunbeam  kept  creeping  farther 
and  farther  into  the  cellar  until  it 
reached  the  potato,  and  when  he  felt 
its  warmth,  he  opened  his  little  eyes 
and  sighed  no  more.  The  next  day  it 
came  again,  and  every  day,  and  soon 
the  potato  put  forth  a  little  stem  and 
a  few  tiny  leaves. 

“Look  at  me!”  he  cried.  “Could 
anything  be  more  graceful  ?” 

“  Do  not  chatter  so,”  said  the  gruff 
old  cider-barrcl,  “  you  make  my  head 
ache.” 

Every  day  the  sun  grew  warmer,  and  little  birds 
hopped  past  the  cellar  window.  Spring  had  in¬ 
deed  come  at  last,  and  the  watering-can  was  taken 
from  its  nail,  and  carried  up-stairs.  Then  the  cel¬ 
lar  was  cleared  up,  and  the  potato,  with  its  delicate 
stem,  was  swept  away  in  the  rubbish. 

“  Oh,  I  shall  certainly  choke  !  ”  he  cried,  as  a 
•  cloud  of  dust  hid  him  from  sight,  “  my  beautiful 
leaves  will  be  spoiled.” 

No  one  heard  him,  however,  and  he  was  taken 
up-strairs  with  the  sweepings,  and  the  kitchen  girl 
picking  him  out  of  the  heap  of  rubbish,  carelessly 
threw  him  into  some  soft  earth,  which  happened 
to  be  a  flower-bed.  Down,  down,  he  sank,  until 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  him  but  his  little  leaves. 

The  warm  air  kissed  him  tenderly,  golden-wing¬ 
ed  butterflies  flitted  past,  and  by  degrees,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  budded  and  blossomed  round  him. 

“  How  nice  this  is  !  ”  he  said,  “  ever  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  dark,  damp  cellar.” 

He  had  grown  60  tall  that  he  could  look  over 
the  heads  of  all  the  plants  near  him,  and  one  day 
the  gardener  came  down  the  pathway  telling  his 
boy  to  pull  up  all  the  weeds. 

“  Surely  he  doesn’t  mean  me  !  ”  thought  the  po¬ 
tato  in  alarm,  “  and  yet  he  seemed  to  look  this 
way.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do.  I  feel  quite  faint.  I 
almost  wish  myself  back  in  the  cellar  again  !  ” 

He  was  trembling  with  fright,  but  fortunately 
for  him,  the  boy  began  weeding  at  the  other  end 
of  the  bed,  and  before  he  reached  the  potato,  was 
called  in  to  his  dinner,  and  then  sent  away  on  an 
errand,  so  the  little  potato  breathed  freely  again. 

That  night  a  gentle  rain  came  down,  and  all  the 
flowers  opened  their  thirsty  mouths  to  drink,  and 
in  the  morning,  when  the  potato  unfolded  his 
green  leaves,  he  was  filled  with  joyful  surprise  to 
find  his  stem  was  crowned  with  a  cluster  of  flowers. 

“  How  lovely  !  ”  he  cried,  “  now  I  am  a  flower 


like  the  rest.  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  garden¬ 
er’s  boy  any  more,  for  he  would  not  harm  me  !  ” 
He  waved  his  leaves  gently,  and  looked  round 
with  an  air  of  pride,  for  he  thought  himself  the 
ornament  of  the  garden. 

Pride  goes  before  a  fall  they  say,  and  the  pota¬ 
to’s  vanity  was  punished  by  a  dreadful  fright. 
One  day  the  gardener  came  along  and  stopped  to 
look  at  a  rose-bush  which  grew  next  our  friend, 
and  the  potato,  wishing  to  be  noticed  too,  tossed 
his  head,  and  swung  himself  back  and  forth  until 
he  tapped  the  gardener  on  the  face. 

“  Why,  bless  my  heart,  a  potato  in  the  flower¬ 
bed  !  ”  cried  the  old  man,  “  who  ever  saw  the  like? 
Jim,  is  this  the  way  you  weed  the  garden — eh  ?  ” 

“  I  was  putting  in  some  seeds  for  Miss  Edith,” 
the  boy  replied,  coming  up  with  a  little  bright-eyed 
girl  “but  I  can  finish  this  bed  in  a  minute.” 

Edith  was  a  pale  little 
city  child,  and  had  ,come 
to  spend  the  summer  with 


her  aunt  in  the  country.  She  had  never  before  6een 
so  many  flowers  in  a  garden  together,  and  thought 
that  “the  country  ”  was  the  loveliest  place  in  the 
world  ;  she  was  eight  years  old  and  could  read  and 
do  fancy-work,  and  play  scales  on  the  piano,  but 
she  did  not  know  even  the  names  of  half  the  flow¬ 
ers  in  her  aunt’s  garden,  and  had  only  just  found 
out  that  seeds  planted  to-day,  can  not  possibly 
“come  up”  to-morrow,  however  much  you  may 
water  and  watch  them. 

So  when  she  saw  the  potato-plant,  Miss  Edith 
was  very  much  pleased,  and  cried  out,  “  Oh  what 
a  nice  flower !  It’s  different  from  tho  rest,  isn’t  it 
— what’s  its  name,  Jim  ?  ” 

“  It’s  only  a  potato,”  said  Jim  disdainfully. 

“Why,  New  York  potatoes  are  not  like  that,” 
said  the  little  girl  in  surprise — “what  arc  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do  ?”  she  added  suddenly. 

“Going  to  pull  it  up,"  he  answered,  but  Edith 
held  his  arm,  and  said  earnestly, 

“Oh  don’t  do  that,  for  it  will  die,  you  said  so.” 

“But  it  don’t  belong  here,  Miss,”  said  the  gar¬ 
dener,  smiling  at  her  anxious  little  face,  “it’s  like 
a  weed,  and  must  come  up.  Now  here’s  a  rose  for 
you,  this  is  pretty.” 

“But  that  is  pretty  too,”  she  said,  taking  the 
rose  from  his  hand,  yet  looking  at  the  potato  sadly. 
“  see  how  white  it  is— let  it  stay  there,  please.” 

“  It  won’t  show,  father,”  added  the  boy. 

“Very  well,  if  Miss  Edith  wants  it  so  much,  let 
it  stay,”  said  the  gardener  good-naturedly. 

Then  Edith  ran  away  and  brought  her  watering- 
can  and  gave  her  “pretty  potato”  a  sprinkling, 
and  the  potato  laughed  to  see  that  his  old  acquain¬ 
tances  did  not  recognize  him.  All  summer  long  he 
was  watched  and  petted  by  the  little  girl,  and  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  him  kept  her  out  in  the  fresh  air  so 
much,  that  she  became  strong  and  rosy,  and  they 
were  happy  together,  helping  each  other  to  grow. 
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is  made  of  early  lambs.  Thirty  of  these  lively  lit¬ 
tle  fellows,  dropped  early  in  December,  are  already 
of  good  size,  and  are  being  pushed  in  preparation 
for  the  Easter  market.  Essex  swine  and  game 
fowls  are  kept  for  similar  reasons,  that  both  pork 
and  poultry  products  may  be  the  choicest  of  their 
kind  for  family  use,  and  thus  command  the  highest 
market  prices.  Surplus  live  stock,  animal  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  fruit  (in  the  great  variety  and  high  qual¬ 
ity  for  which  the  Newburgh  region  is  famous), 
constitute  the  chief  sales  from  the  farm,  it  being  a 
rule  to  consume  all  the  staple  field  crops  at  home. 

Attractive  and  Profitable. 

It  is  intended  to  practically  demonstrate  that 
farming  is  an  attractive,  healthful,  and  profitable 
business  in  the  Eastern  States,  when  conducted  on 
progressive  principles,  whether  on  a  large  scale  or 
in  a  small  way.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  financial 
results  will  be  made  public.  It  is  enough  to  say 
now,  that  the  farm  is  more  than  paying  expenses. 
A  balance  on  the  right  6ide  is  certainly  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  showing  for  the  present  administration  of 
the  farm. 


Experimental  Department  Proper. 

The  Experiment  Department,  is  of  course  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  farm  proper,  so  far  as  finances  are 
concerned.  This  is  a  work  where  it  is  expected 
that  considerable  expenditures  must  be  made,  with 
no  returns  except  in  such  useful  information  as 
may  result.  The  progress  of  this  Department  is  per¬ 
haps  that  division  of  Houghton  Farm  in  which  the 
public  are  most  concerned.  It  is  under  the  general 
control  of  the  General  Manager  of  the  farm, 
Major  Henry  E.  Alvord,  who  is  seconded  in 
the  office  and  laboratory,  by  Prof.  D.  P.  Penhallow, 
Botanist  and  Chemist  (formerly  instructor  in 
Harvard  University,  and  for  four  years  in  Japan, 
part  of  the  time  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial 
Agricultural  College.)  Messrs.  S.  B.  Green  and 
W.  E.  Stone,  both  graduates  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Agricultural  College,  are  assistants  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  work,  and  more  or  less  duties  in  this  De¬ 
partment  also  devolve  upon  the  Farm  Pupils. 
There  are  always  two  or  three  young  men  residing 
at  the  Farm  in  this  capacity,  the  present  pupils 
being  Mr.  F.  G.  Main,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  S. 
Sato,  of  Japan.  It  is  intended  to  promulgate  the 
results  obtained  in  the  Experiment  Department  by 
pamphlets,  freely  distributed,  as  often  as  there  is 
suitable  material. 

Corn  and  Wheat  Experiments. 

Already  there  has  been  published  in  a  75-page  pam¬ 
phlet  with  maps  and  engravings,  the  First  Report  of 
Dr.  Manly  Miles,  as  Director,  upon  the  experiments 
with  Indian  Corn  at  Houghton  Farm  for  the  years 
1880  and  1881,  together  with  a  summary,  by  his  own 
pen,  of  those  wonderfully  instructive  experiments 
with  wheat,  which  have  been  continued  for  forty 
years  by  Drs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  at  Dr.  Lawes’  (now 
Sir  John  B.  Lawes)  estate  of  Rothamsted,  England.. 


The  views  and  accompanying  description  of 
Houghton  Farm  will  specially  interest  our  readers 
who  have  received  and  are  to  continue  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  extensive  valuable  experiments 
carried  on  at  this,  now  widely  known  Station, 
which  begins  the  year  with  better  equipment, 
more  extensive  preparations  and  larger  facilities 
for  securing  practical  results  for  agriculture  than 
have  heretofore  been  enjoyed. 

The  farm,  together  with  leased  lands  adjoining, 
comprises  about  1,000  acres.  It  lies  in  a  nar¬ 
row  valley  running  parallel  with  the  course  of 
the  Hudson  River,  and  is  just  seven  miles  west 
from  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  The 
valley  is  enclosed  in  rocky,  wooded  hills,  which  at 
some  points  rise  from  six  hundred  to  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  height.  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  the 
present  proprietor,  bought  this  property  in  June, 
1876.  The  original  purchase  was  000  acres  and  an 
adjoining  tract  of  100  acres,  of  pasture  and  tillage, 
has  since  been  purchased.  Two  other  farms  are 
leased,  so  that  in  all  1,000  acres  are  under  control, 
as  above  stated.  A  portion  of  the  land  is  unavailable 
for  farm  uses,  being  rocky  and  mountainous.  As 
this,  however,  has  a  small  assessed  value,  while  it 
gives  control  of  the  woods  surrounding  the  farm  and 
the  water  supply,  it  is  a  more  economical  feature  of 
the  estate  than  it  at  first  appears,  and  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  expenditure  these  apparently  useless  rocks 
and  woodlands  have  been  made  to  contribute  to  the 
attractions  of  the  place  and  develop  the  aesthetic 
side  of  farm  life  in  this  rural  region  of  Orange 
County. 

Sweeping  Views. 

The  residence  proper  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  valley,  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  It  fronts 
upon  the  public  highway  leading  to  Cornwall,  six 
miles  distant,  and  is  built  in  the  center  of  a  lawn, 
which  stretches  out  on  either  side  like  a  beautiful 
carpet  of  green.  In  the  rear  is  a  natural  park, 
thiough  which  a  winding  road  leads  to  observa¬ 
tories  and  Camp  Tip-Top.  The  latter,  comprising 
a  Swiss  cottage,  cooking  building,  etc.,  affords  a 
delightful  summer  resort,  and  however  warm  the 
weather  may  be  in  the  valley  below,  the  days  and 
nights  are  cool  and  pleasant  here.  From  one  of  the 
observatories  on  the  eastern  summit,  the  Hudson 
River,  Catskill  Mountains,  and  other  points  of  in¬ 
terest  are  distinctly  seen. 

The  view  westward  from  the  veranda  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  is  very  picturesque.  It  embraces  the  entire 
farm,  barns,  outbuildings,  etc.,  and  the  wooded 
rocky  mountain  range  constituting  the  western 
boundary  of  the  farm.  The  engraving  conveys 
an  idea  of  the  magnificent  sweep  which  is  afford¬ 


ed  from  the  porch.  Directly  in 
front,  and  across  the  highway,  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Continental 
field,  upon  which  a  hospital  was 
erected  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  when  Washington’s  head¬ 
quarters  were  at  Newburgh.  At 
the  left  is  the  farm  house  for 
various  employes.  Across  the  road  are  a  sheep 
house  and  a  large  sheep  barn.  Beyond  the  Conti¬ 
nental  field  are  seen  the  main  barn,  dairy  cottage, 
greenhouse,  cattle  barn,  and  farm  shops,  adjacent 
to  the  lovely  Awessima,  a  clear  stream  which  runs 
through  the  center  of  the  valley,  and  in  its  various 
windings  forms  numerous  pretty  water  views. 


Dedicated  to  American  Farmers. 


In  the  proprietor’s  own  language,  this  farm  is 
dedicated  to  “the  farmers  and  farms  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.”  He  plainly  sees  that  it  can  never  give  en- 
'couragement  or  guidance  to  any  one,  unless  it  is 
itself  a  substantial  success,  as  a  farm.  Hence  the 
first  effort  is  to  conduct  the  farm  proper  on  a 
strictly  business  basis.  Thus  the  live  stock  has  all 
been  selected  with  a  view  to  the  best  practical  re¬ 
sults.  Instead  of  the  fast  roadsters  and  profes¬ 
sional  race  horses  for  which  Orange  County  has 
been  famous,  the  Normans  have  been  selected,  and 
a  stallion  and  four  mares  imported,  the  belief  being 
that  the  blood  of  the  French  horse  is  the  best  with 
which  to  secure  the  sturdy  farm-teams  and  the 
powerful  coach  and  carriage  horses  of  which  so 
few  can  now  be  found.  Likewise,  although  in  the 
midst  of  milk-producers,  instead  of  yielding  to  the 
local  preference  for  Holsteins  and  Ayrshires,  a 
broad  view  of  the  dairy  interests  of  the  country 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  Jerseys  as  the  breed 
most  likely  to  permanently  jncrease  the  profit  of 
American  dairy  cattle.  And  to  get  the  very  best, 
“  Ramapo,”  the  third  and  most  attractive  son  of 
the  champion  cow,  “Eurotas,”  has  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  herd.  Most  of  the  animals  are 
“registered,”  but  to  meet  a  legitimate  and  grow¬ 
ing  demand,  several  pure  but  unregistered  cows  of 
special  individual  merit  are  retained,  and  their  off¬ 
spring  sold  at  “farmers’  prices.”  A  wider  market 
is  thus  supplied ;  for  example,  recent  sales  of 
Jerseys  have  been  made  to  parties  in  Ohio,  Hlinois, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and  the 
Carolinas,  as  well  as  nearer  home,  and  these  em¬ 
brace  not  only  young  bulls  of  most  fashionable 
breeding,  sold  for  $500  to  $1,000  each,  but  others 
just  as  good  for  ordinary  dairy  purposes,  and  of 
full  as  high  butter-breeding,  sold  for  $10  to  $50,  to 
go  into  the  service  of  well-known  dairymen. 

Diitter  Making;. 


The  butter  made  on  the  farm  is  put  up  in  most 
attractive  half-pound  brick-shaped  rolls,  fresh 
every  other  day,  and  finds  a  ready  market  in  New 
York  City  at  sixty  cents  a  pound.  Southdown 
sheep  have  been  selected  for  their  standard  mutton 
qualities,  as  well  as  their  adaptation  to  the  hill  pas¬ 
turage  and  climate  of  the  locality,  and  a  specialty 
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This  report  marks  a  decided  departure  from  the 
usual  American  ways  of  “making  experiments.” 
The  proprietor  devotes  a  part  of  his  large  farm, 
together  with  the  fertilizers  and  labor  neces¬ 
sary,  storage  room,  laboratory,  etc.,  to  these  crop 
experiments,  of  which  the  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  have  the  benefit  from  time  to  time. 

Lawes  and  Gilbert  made  no  report  until  the  fifth 
year  of  their  experiments  with  wheat,  and  we 
should  certainly  not  expect  much  from  Dr.  Miles 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year.  Still  the  report  is 
full  of  instruction.  Those  parts  of  the  volume  in¬ 
tended  for  popular  reading  are  the  prefatory  notice 
of  Houghton  Farm,  by  the  editor,  Maj.  Alvord ; 
Dr.  Miles’  concise  description  of  the  work  done,  and 
experiments  now  in  progress  at  Rothamsted  ;  and 
Dr.  Lawes’  own  statement  of  the  principal  results 
of  his  forty  years  of  experiments  with  wheat  upon 
the  same  land  (13  acres  divided  into  37  plots). 

Interesting;  and  Valuable  Ele»ulls. 

The  experiments  with  Indian  Corn  at  Houghton 
Farm,  as  so  far  reported,  show  : 

1st.  How  such  a  work  ought  to  be  commenced — 
the  general  uniformity  of  the  soil  proved  by  exam¬ 
ination  and  by  raising  crops  without  manure.  The 
land  is  accurately  laid  off  iuto  fifth-acre  plots,  two 
rods  wide,  underdrained  by  a  tile-drain  through  the 
center  of  each  and  accessible  at  the  lower  end  for 
examination  of  the  drainage  waters. 

2d.  How  it  should  be  conducted  so  that  all  the 
plots  and  all  parts  of  each  plot  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  influences — plowed  at  the  same 
time,  harrowed  at  the  same  time,  planted  the  same 
day,  tilled  at  the  same  time,  and  so  on,  to  the  har¬ 
vesting,  and  husking,  and  storing,  the  plan  being 
to  subject  each  plot  to  precisely  the  same  in¬ 
fluences  from  first  to  last. 

3d.  They  show,  incidentally,  a  remarkable  effect 
of  drainage  (noted  below):  they  confirm  the  views 
taken  at  Rothamsted  in  regard  to  the  relations  of 
barn-yard  manure  to  soils  and  crops,  which  depend 
not  so  much  upon  its  chemical  constituents  as 
upon  its  physical  properties,  and  the  relations  of 
the  soil  to  moisture  ;  and  they  indicate  that  the 
best  results  to  be  gained  from  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  will  be  in  connection  with  barn-yard  manure. 

4th.  It  is  clearly  6liown  that  manures  affect  the 
amount  of  moisture  found  in  the  grain  as  harvested, 
and  that  the  weight  of  the  bushel  of  the  same  kind 
of  corn  does  not  depend  altogether  upon  its  dry¬ 
ness,  as  usually  supposed,  but  in  a  measure  upon 
its  compactness,  which  is  influenced  by  the  relations 
of  the  soil  to  moisture  and  manures. 

The  curious  development  of  fertility  by  drainage 
alluded  to,  occurred  in  this  way:  Some  years  ago  a 
portion  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  experi¬ 
mental  plots  was  used  to  test  certain  commercial 
fertilizers.  No  effect  of  these  fertilizers  was  ob¬ 
served  upon  the  crops  of  1878,  when  they  were  ap¬ 
plied,  nor  in  1879;  but  in  1880,  after  the  drains  were 
*put  in,  a  marked  effect  was  visible,  which  was 
also  noticeable  in  the  crop  of  1881.  This  clearly 
indicates,  either  that  by  means  of  the  drainage 
the  roots  of  the  plants  were  able  to  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  soil,  and  so  had  access  to  elements 
of  fertility  which  had  sunk  beyond  their  reach,  or 
that  the  soil  through  the  effects  of  drainage  was 
able  to  draw  up  moisture  with  whatever  of  fertility 
it  might  hold  in  solution,  from  a  lower  depth  than 
before,  or  both  of  these  causes  might  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  increased  crops  over  this  area. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  results  of 
a  single  year’s  experiments,  for  the  first  crop,  that 
of  1880,  was  raised  without  manure,  and  only  that 
of  1881  was  raised  with  various  fertilizers,  applied 
with  the  view  to  develop  unknown  facts.  For  con¬ 
tinuous  comparison  six  plots  in  all,  scattered  here 
and^there,  are  left  without  any  manure,  and,  to  be 
able  to  reason  upon  the  results  of  the  other  plots, 
several  years’  crops,  well  harvested,  weighed,  and 
analyzed,  are  requisite.  This  will  come  with 
time.  Incidental  results  like  those  adduced  may  be 
looked  for,  besides,  with  interest  and  profit. 

There  are  many  Experiment  Stations  about  the 
country.  At  a  number  of  them  field  experiments 
are  undertaken,  but  nowhere  with  such  ^accuracy, 


with  such  careful  guarding  against  possible  errors, 
or  with  such  promise  of  important  results  as  this 
report  indicates,  may  fairly  be  expected. 

Fruit-Growing'  Fxperimcnts,  1882. 

The  Experiment  Department,  during  1S82,  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  important  and  interesting  fruit  work. 
Diseases  of  fruits,  especially  the  peach  yellows  and 
pear  blight,  have  been  made  a  special  study,  and 
some  valuable,  if  not  actually  decisive  conclusions 
have  been  reached.  In  relation  to  the  above, 
microscopic  studies  were  made  with  a  view  to  ascer¬ 
taining  the  normal  condition  of  vegetable  structure, 
in  which  direction  much  valuable  data  was  obtain¬ 
ed.  During  the  six  months  from  May  1st  to  Nov. 
1st,  a  series  of  observations  was  made  upon  soil 
temperature.  A  set  of  thermometers,  sunk  at  vari¬ 
ous  depths  in  the  soil,  from  the  surface  down  to  8 
feet,  were  read  hourly,  from  7  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 
each  day  during  this  time,  and  for  a  part  of  the 
month  of  May,  hourly  observations  were  made 
during  the  whole  24  hours. 

The  object  of  this  was  to  obtain  correct  data  for 
future  use  in  exDeriments  with  plant  growth.  Ex¬ 
periments  were  also  made  to  ascertain  the  effects 
of  cultivation  and  the  application  of  fermentable 
manures  upon  soil  temperature,  and  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  facts  were  obtained.  The  rate  of  growth 
and  temperature  of  the  plants  were  also  made  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  special  study.  Many  other  minor  and  inciden¬ 
tal  questions  were  investigated.  The  record  of  the 
above  work,  with  the  results  obtained,  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  will  appear  in  the 
form  of  reports  at  an  early  date. 

For  the  present  year  it  is  proposed  to  continue 
the  investigations  of  fruit  diseases,  soil  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  plant  growth.  Special  feeding  experi¬ 
ments  under  glass  will  be  undertaken.  Moisture 
tests  of  various  kinds  of  woods,  of  which  70  species 
have  been  collected  on  the  farm,  are  going  on  at 
present.  These  tests  will  all  be  repeated  in  the 
coming  summer,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
difference  between  the  summer  and  winter  condi¬ 
tion  of  wood  in  this  respect. 

In  the  Horticultural  Department  full  and  careful 
records  are  kept  of  dates  of  planting,  growth,  har¬ 
vesting,  and  of  other  interesting  circumstances  in 
connection  with  all  crops  and  experiments.  As 
heretofore,  our  readers  will  continue  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  these  records.  Regular  tri-daily  meteo¬ 
rological  observations  are  kept  up,  with  the  object 
of  making  a  special  study  of  the  meteorology  of 
the  region. 


Plants  in  Cellars.— Many  plants  are  conven¬ 
iently  stored  in  cellars  where  they  are  kept  during 
winter  in  9.  dormant  state.  A  cellar  for  this  use 
should  be  quite  dry  ;  if  damp  the  plants  may  be¬ 
come  mouldy  and  be  injured.  The  earth  of  the 
plants  thus  stored,  should  be  dry,  as  the  plants 
make  little  or  no  demand  upon  it  for  moisture. 
Dry  and  moist  are  relative  terms,  and  earth  may  be 
dry  and  yet  not  be  “  dust  dry  ”  or  “  killing  dry.” 
When  the  earth  gets  excessively  dry,  it  will  absorb 
the  moisture  from  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  that 
would  be  apt  to  perish.  Towards  the  end  of  win¬ 
ter,  plants  in  cellars  should  be  looked  to,  and  where 
the  earth  has  become  dust  dry,  it  should  be  treated 
to  a  slight  amount  of  water  to  make  it  damp,  not 
enough  to  excite  the  plant  and  start  it  into  growth. 


Grasses  for  a  Pasture.— “  L.  G.  D.,”  Wood- 
burne  Co.,  Iowa,  intends  to  start  a  permanent  past¬ 
ure,  and  asks  how  much  of  each  of  the  following 
grasses  he  should  sow  per  acre,  viz.:  Timothy, 
Orchard-grass,  Kentucky  Blue-grass,  English  Blue- 
grass,  Red-top,  Alsike  Clover,  and  White  Clover. 
We  do  not  know  what  grass  our  correspondent 
basin  mind  as  “English  Blue-grass,”  as  that  is 
not  a  name  in  common  use.  As  he  does  not  enu¬ 
merate  Hard  Fescue,  which  may  well  form  a  part  of 
the  pasture,  we  will  substitute  it  for  English 
Blue-Grass,  whatever  that  may  be.  We  are  not 
informed  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  whether 
light  or  heavy,  dry  or  moist.  There  has  been  very 
little  done  in  this  country  in  laying  down  perma¬ 
nent  pastures  with  a  mixture  of  grasses,  and  as 


we  are  without  much  experience  to  serve  as  a 
guide,  our  correspondent  must  look  upon  his  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  light  of  an  experiment.  The  usual 
quantity  of  mixed  seeds  is  from  40  to  45  pounds 
per  acre.  If  we  were  to  experiment  with  the 
grasses  named,  upon  land  of  medium  fertility,  we 


should  try  the  following  proportions:  Lbs. 

Timothy  (Phleurn  pratense) .  4 

Orchard-grass  (Uactylis  glomerata ) . 10 

Kentucky  Blue-grass  (Poa  pratensis) . 8 

Hard  Fescue  (Festuca  ovina  var.  duriuscula) .  8 

Red-top  (Agrostis  vulgaris) .  4 

Alsike  Clover  ( Trifolium  kybridum) .  2 

White  Clover  (Trifolium  repens) .  4 

Total . 40 


Enormous  Business. — The  hanks  of  New  York 
City  alone,  during  1882.  transacted  business  through  the 
Clearing  House  of  over  forty-seven  billion  dollars,  or 
nearly  three  times  the  total  assessed  value  of  all  the 
real  estate  and  personal  property  of  the  United  States. 

ISailroad  Building  in  1882  exceeded  all 
former  years,  about  12,000  miles  of  new  track  having 
been  laid.  If  we  allow  a  strip  of  land  ten  miles  wide 
along  each  side  of  these  new  railways  to  be  benefited, 
the  aggregate  of  land  thus  helped  amounts  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-three  million  acres,  or  one  «and  a  half 
million  farms  of  a  hundred  acres  each.  If  these  lands 
are  thus  increased  in  value  only  fifty  cents  per  acre,  a 
very  low  estimate,  it  amounts  to  over  seventy-five  million 
dollars. 

Lu«ern.-“  R.  H.  W.,”  Hudson,  N.  H.— Lucern  is  a 
perennial ;  indeed  a  large  share  of  its  value  depends  up¬ 
on  this  fact,  as  when  well  established,  it  may  be  cut  for 
several  years  in  succession.  It  should  be  sown  in  spring, 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition.  As  it  is  some¬ 
what  doubtful  if  lucern  will  endure  your  climate, 
experiment  with  a  small  quantity  at  first. 

Ne«d.eslia  Bonds. — “R.  J.  R.”  The  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Neodesha,  Kansas,  writes  us  that  the  bonds 
now  dne,  will  be  taken  up  with  a  fresh  issue.  It  is 
not  probable  that  this,  or  any  other  Kansas  town,  de¬ 
siring  Eastern  settlers,  will  repair  its  credit  by  failing 
to  redeem  a  small  issue  of  bonds.  That  would  be  the 
very  worst  kind  of  policy. 

A  Thousand  Bushels  of  Small  Coins.— 

One  who  has  not  thought  of  it  will  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  dimes,  nickels,  and  cents  it  takes  to  make  up 
the  yearly  loss,  and  have  a  supply  to  “go  round.”  The 
U.  S.  Mintreportsfor  the  last  fiscal  year  the  new  coinage 
of  nearly  seventy  millions  of  these  three  pieces  alone, 
viz,  38, 5S1, 100  cents  ;  11,476,600  five  cents;  and  3.911,100 
dimes.  If  packed  closely,  the  cents  would  fill  562  bushel 
boxes ;  the  nickels,  334  boxes  ;  and  the  dimes  42  boxes. 
The  25-cent  and  3-cent  pieces  will  make  up  the  1,000 
bushels.  The  curious  may  verify  this  by  estimating  the 
diameter  of  dimes  at  6/7-inch,  of  copper  cents  3/4-inch, 
of  nickels'Vg-inch  ;  and  the  thickness  of  dimes  y22-inch, 
of  cents  V18-inch,  and  of  nickels  V14.  The  copper  cents 
are  a  convenient  small  measure  of  length,  being  just  3/4- 
inch  across— a  row  of  8  making  half  a  foot,  4  a  quarter 
foot,  and  so  on.  The  copper  cent  weighs  48  grains— or 
about  9  to  the  ounce,  or  146  to  the  pound,  avoirdupois. 

Some  New  York  City  Items.— During  1882, 

about  300  milkmen  were  detected  in  selling  adulterated 
milk,  and  paid  $9,500  in  fines.— Keepers  of  dogs  paid 
$5,138  for  permits.— Of  liquor  dealers,  9,083  paid  license 
fees,  amounting  to  $531,000.— The  Police  made  18.000 
arrests,  of  which  4,100  were  for  felony. — The  deaths  were 
37,951.  in  an  estimated  population  of  1,219,560;  that  is, 
about  one  in  every  54  ;  but  a  large  number  of  the  deaths 
were  among  travellers  and  strangers  in  the  city.— The 
deaths  have  averaged  1  every  14  minutes,  day  and  night, 
week  days  aud  Sundays.— The  births  were  27,321. — The 
marriages  were  11,085. — There  were  about  2,000  alarms  of 
fire,  and  four  million  dollars  in  losses. — New  buildings 
numbered,  2,561,  costing  $44,778,680,  to  which  addirfe 
$4,261,000  expended  in  altering  1,675  buildings,  makes  a 
total  of  nearly  fifty  million  dollars  for  buildings. — The 
Castle  Garden  Labor  Bureau  found  employment  for 
thirty-eight  thousand  people  (28,679  men,  9,479  women). 

American  merino  Slieep. — “C.  F.  W.,”  Or¬ 
leans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  how  the  American  differ  from  tho 
Spanish  and  other  Merinos.  What  are  known  as  Ameri¬ 
can  Merinos  originated  from  several  importations  from 
Spain.  By  care  in  breeding,  and  probably  the  climato 
has  its  influence,  the  quality  of  the  wool  has  been  much 
improved,  and  its  weight  greatly  increased.  These,  in 
general  terms,  are  the  differences,  but  for  an  account  of 
the  points  considered  of  value  by  breeders,  you  must 
consult  a  work  on  Fine-wooled  Sheep. 
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COMPARATIVE  WORTH  OF  BAKING  POWDERS. 

ROYAL  (Absolutely  Pure) . 

GRANT’S  (Alum  Powder)  #  - .... 

BUMFORD’S  (Phosphate),  when  fresh. 

HANFORD’S,  when  fresh . . . .  .mg£SmBSX^mSSWmBBm 

bedhead’s . . 

CHARM  (Alum  Powder)  *  . . . 

AMAZON  (Alum  Powder)  #  . 

CLEVELAND’S  (Short  weight,  M  oz.). 

PIONEER  (San  Francisco).... . 

CZAR . . . •••  . 

DR.  PRICE’S . . . 

SNOW  FLAKE  (Groff’s,  St.  Paul) . 

LEWIS’ . . . . 

CONGRESS. . 

HECKER’S . 

GILLET’S . 

HANFORD’S,  when  not  fresh . 

C.  E.  ANDREWS  &  CO.  (Contains  alum.)ffi 
(Milwaukee.)  “Regal.”# 

BULK  (Powder  sold  loose) . 

BUMFORD’S,  when  not  fresh . E® 

REPORTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  CHEMISTS  AS  TO  PURITY  AND  WHOLE¬ 
SOMENESS  OF  THE  ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER. 

“  I  have  tested  a  package  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  which  I  purchased  in  the  open  market,  and  find  it  composed 
<of  pure  and  wholesome  ingredients.  It  is  a  cream  of  tartar  powder  of  a  high  degree  of  merit,  and  does  not  con¬ 
tain  either  alum  or  phosphates,  or  other  injurious  substances.  “E.  G.  Love,  Ph.D.” 

“It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  absolutely  pure.  “H.  A.  Mott,  Ph.D.” 


“  I  have  examined  a  package  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  myself  in  the  market.  I  find  it  entirely 
free  from  alum,  terra  alba,  or  any  other  injurious  substance. 

“Henby  Mobton,  Ph.D.,  President  of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.” 

“  I  have  analyzed  a  package  of  Royal  Baking  Powder.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  pure  and 
■wholesome.  “S.  Dana  Hayes,  State  Assayer,  Mass.” 

“June  23,  1 882.— We  ha  ve  made  a  careful  analytical  test  of  Royal  Baking  Powder,  purchased  by  ourselves  in 
the  open  market  here,  and  in  the  original  package.  We  find  it  to  be  a  cream  of  tartar  powder  of  the  highest  degree 
■of  strength,  containing  nothing  hut  pure,  wholesome,  and  useful  ingredients. 

“  A  leer?'  Mebrill;  m:B:;  [Analytical  Chemists,  St.  Louis.” 


The  Royal  Baking  Powder  received  the  highest  award  over  all  competitors  at  the  Vienna  World’s  Exposition, 
1873  ;  at  the  Centennial,  Philadelphia,  1876  ;  at  the  American  Institute,  and  at  State  Fairs  throughout  the 
country. 

No  other  article  of  human  food  has  ever  received  such  high,  emphatic,  and  universal  indorsement  from  eminent 
•chemists,  physicians,  scientists,  and  Boards  of  Health  all  over  the  world. 

Note.— The  above  Diagram  illustrates  the  comparative  worth  of  various  Baking  Powders,  as  shown  by 
Chemioal  Analysis  and  Experiments  made  by  Prof.  Schedler.  A  one  pound  can  of  each  powder  was  taken,  the 
total  leavening  power  or  volume  in  each  can  calculated,  the  result  being  as  indicated  in  the  above  diagram.  This 
practical  test  for  worth  by  Prof.  Schedler  only  proves  what  every  observant  consumer  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
knows  by  experience,  that,  while  it  costs  a  few  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  kinds,  it  is  far  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  and,  besides,  affords  the  advantage  of  better  work. 

A  single  trial  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  will  convince  any  fair  minded  person  of  these  facts. 

*  While  the  diagram  shows  some  of  the  alum  powders  to  be  of  a  higher  degree  of  strength  than  other  powders 
ranked  below  them,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  that  they  have  any  value.  All  alum  powders,  no  matter  how 
high  their  strength,  are  to  be  avoided  as  dangerous. 


TH0HBUH1T  &  TITUS, 

158  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

SEEDS  FOR  GARDEN  AND  FARM 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION. 
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i  Book  Cards  Free  !— Send  your  name,  ad- 
'  dress  &  two  3c.  stamps  for  elegant  set  of  new 
cards  &  catalogues.  of  the  finest  em¬ 
bossed  Visiting  Cards  and  your  name  on  each 

in  latest  style  of  type,  for  25c.  Purge  stock  of  Birthday 
Cards  and  Valentines.  Printing  Presses,  Type,  &c., 
for  sale.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Githens  &  Bro.,  125  No.  9th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS.  MARKS’  PATENTS. 

With  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  The  most  simple, 
durable,  and  useful.  Of  world-wide  fame.  In 
practical  use  in  all  civilized  nations.  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Manufacturer.  Also  Rolling  and  In¬ 
valid  Chairs  and  Crutches  constantly  on  hand. 
Pamphlet  of  ISO  pages,  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion,  Bent  free.  A.  A.  MARKS, 

691  Broadway,  N.Y.,U.  S.  A. 


Everything  in  Dry  Goods, 

Wearing  Apparel  and  I 
Housekeeping  Appoint-' 
mentssent  by  mail,  express  or  freight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances— subject  to  return  and 
refund  of  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Cata¬ 
logue,  with  details,  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  the  largest  retail  stock  in  the  United  States. 


STAMMER 


ERS  and  all  interested  lu 
speech  impediments-aend  for 
circulars.  The  A.  Vocal  Insti¬ 
tute  101  Waverly  Place  N.  Y* 


ONF  TRIAL  OF  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 
with  the 

<A.S.T.  C° 

BLACK  TIP  ON  THEM,  will  convince 
Parents  of  their  VALUE. 


THE  ACCURATE  WATCH.  Stem  Winder.  Stem  Setter. 
Reliable.  Warranted.  Thousands  sold  and  no  complaints. 
Circulars  free.  Price  $10,  delivered  free  at  your  nearest 
express  office  on  receipt  of  price.  If  our  watch  u  as  not  as 
represented,  tke  “ Agriculturist  ”  -would  not  publish  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  CUMMINGS  &  CO.,  38  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


WOOD,  TABER  &  RflORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  1C.  Y., 


MANUFACTURE  IIS  OF 


Portable  and  Agricultural 

Steam  Engines 

Of  the  HIGHEST  STANDARD,  in  every  respect,  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship.  Were  pioneers  in  the 
manufacture  of 

Practically  Portable  Steam  Engines, 

And  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  from  tlie  best  materials,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  op  construction,  and  witli  continued  improvements, 
haveatiained  the  highest  standard  in  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship,  simplicity  of  design  and  capacity  of  power,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  maintained  their  manufacture,  tlie 

Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 
Mention  this  paper. 


THE  CHICAGO  COMBINED  PATENT 

Flexible  Harrow  and  Grain  Cultivator. 

All  steel  teeth.  Best  im¬ 
plement  m  use.  Uuequaled 
as  asod  harrowand  pulver¬ 
izer.  Works  equally  well 
in  growing  Wheat  Pota¬ 
toes  or  young  Corn.  Adds 
5  to  10  husht-ls  per  acre  to 
the  yield.  25  to  50  acres 
per  day  cultivated  by  one 
team.  Will  pay  for  itself 
In  one  year.  Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

II.  A.  Streeter,  Sole  proprietor  aud  Manufac¬ 
turer,  SO  to  86  llliuois  St..  Chicago,  111. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  IV  a- 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  a maz- 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  aU  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINE 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  beard 
the  name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York, 
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AMERICAS'  AGRICULTURIST. 


[February, 


$1.25  worth  if  the  choicest  Seeds  for  oily  50  cents!! 

BUSS’  POPULAR  GOLLEGTIONS. 


new  and  old  sorts,  a  list  of  500  varieties. 


Our  Seeds  are 
known  the  world 

_  over  as  the  best  in 

the  market.  In  order  to  introduce  them  into  every  garden,  we  now 
offer  our  Popular  Collections.  IW  12  Packets  of  the  choicest 
vegetables  grown,  amounting  at  Catalogue  prices  to 
$1.25,  tor  only  Fifty  cents,  as  follows  :  Bliss’  American 
Wonder  Peas,  the  best,  earliest,  dwarfest  Pea  grown;  requires 
no  bushing.  Mayflower  Tomato,  very  early,  fine  quality. 
Genuine  Bermuda  Onion,  true  seed  of  this  celebrated  variety. 
Salamander  Lettuce,  line  heads,  stands  drought  and  heat  better 
than  any  other  sort.  California  Mammoth  K  a  dish,  very 
large,  excellent  flavor,  good  for  winter  or  spring.  Arlington  Cu- 

i —  — s - * variety  in  the  New  York 

_„n,  has  been  grown  weigh- 

_  -  _ _ _ Orange  Carrot,  selected 

by  us  for  15  years,  and  now  the  .best  Carrot  grown.  Bliss’  Im¬ 
proved  Premium  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  best  late  sort. 
Egyptian  Beet,  none  better.  Extra  Early  Munich  Turnip, 
3  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  variety.  Jumbo  Pumpkin,  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  grown  weighing  over  200  lbs. 

N.  B.—  Most  of  the  above  sorts  were  first  introduced  by  us.  Send 
to  us  to  get  the  genuine. 

tW  15  Packets  of  choice  Flower  Seeds,  amounting  at 
Catalogue  prices  to  $1.25,  for  50  cents,  as  follows :  Asters, 
Japan  Pinks,  Everlastings,  Pansies,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  &c.,  &c. 

BOTH  the  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seed  Collections  mailed  for  90 
cents.  For  $1.00  we  will  add  a  package  of  our  Wild  Garden 
Seeds,  containing  100  different  varieties  of  flower  seeds  mixed,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  sow  half  a  square  rod  of  ground. 

No  Substitution.  Owing  to  the  very  liberal  discount  already 
made  on  these  collections,  no  other  varieties  will  be  substituted  for 
those  named,  nor  can  any  change  whatever  be  made  in  the  col¬ 
lections. 

Order  at  once  and  have  them  on  hand  when  you  want  to  plant. 
Bliss’  Illustrated  Hand-Book  for  the  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den,  150  pages  (300  illustrations  and  colored  plate  of  beautiful 
flowers),  price,  6  cents,  telling  you  how  to  grow  all  the  above,  sent 
free  to  every  oue  purchasing  one  or  more  collections,  who 
asks  for  it  at  the  time  of  ordering.  Bliss’  Illustrated  Potato 
Catalogue.  (Ready  Feb.  1st.)  48  pages.  Illustrations  of  all  the 
It  tells  how  to 


and  descriptions  of  all  tile  newest  varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 


ouu  ucouiDtiuuB  ux  an  tuc  ucwcot  tatictigo  vi  j.  ivu  v.  - - -  -o- - - - , - »  ,  *  - ,  . - -  ~  .»  * - .  ,  , _ 

Money  Oraer,  Draft,  Express  Order,  or  Registered  Letter  ;  small  amounts  may  be  sent  in  postage  stamps.  Address, 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  Seed  and  "Horticultural  Warehouse, 

3  4  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


^*2 1  o  I1V  PREMIUMS  I 

OFFERED  FOR  THE  LARGEST  YIELDS  AND  HEADS  OF 

PRINGL  E’S  NEW  C  E  It  E  A.  L  S . 

PRINGLE’S  AMERICAN  TRIUMPH  OATS. 

This  variety,  now  offered  for  the  first  time,  is  a  cross  between 
the  Excelsior  and  the  Waterloo  Oats,  combining,  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree,  the  excellent  qualities  of  both.  To  present  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  character  of  its  growth  than  words  could  give,  we 
had  a  photograph  taken  from  a  sheaf  chosen  at  random  in  the 
field.  The  man  holding  the  sheaf  was  5  feet  10  inches  high, 
so  that,  by  comparison,  the  proportionate  sizes  are  readily  seen 
in  the  annexed  illustration. 

The  average  height,  as  the  grain  stands  in  the  field,  is  six  feet, 
yet  the  straw  is  so  strong  and  firm  that  it  holds  up  well,  without 
lodging,  the  tall,  luxuriant  heads  filled  with  plump,  heavy  grains. 
The  quality  and  productiveness  of  the  grain  are  unexcelled, 
yielding  from  50  to  100  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  state  of  fertility  of  the  land. 

The  crop  from  which  our  seed  was  obtained  has,  while  standing 
on  the  field,  been  examined  by  many  experienced  Oat-growers, 
all  of  which  declared  that  they  never  saw  anything  to  equal  the 
“American  Triumph  Oats  ”  in  health  and  vigor  of  straw,  nor  in 
yield  and  weight  of  grain.  Owing  to  the  small  stock,  we  can 
only  offer  the  Oats  in  packets.  25c.  per  packet  of  1  ounce ;  5 
packets,  $1.00. 

PRINGEE’S  ADAMAN^  WHEAT. 

In  this  variety  we  have  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  flinty 
varieties  in  cultivation,  very  productive,  hardy,  and  vigorous.  It 
Is  a  beardless  white  chaff  variety,  with  long,  narrow  headB 
closely  set  with  medium  sized  amber  colored  kernels  which  pro¬ 
duce  flour  of  very  superior  quality.  Straw  yellowish  white,  very 
stiff  and  erect,  averaging  about  4  feet  in  height.  For  cultivation 
In  the  North-west,  Colorado,  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  hard 
wheat  is  the  favored  sort,  we  are  confident  that  this  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  desirable.  Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  1  ounce;  5 
packets,  $1.00. 

PRINGLE’S  GREEN  JIOUNTAIN  WHEAT. 

This  is  another  beardless  variety  of  great  promise.  It  has 
been  grown  for  the  past  two  years  by  one  of  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  wheat  cultivators  In  Northern  Vermont,  In  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  Green  Mountains,  who  pronounces  it  the  best  he  has 
ever  grown.  The  straw  averages  about  4  feet,  light  yellow,  very 
strong,  and  free  from  rust.  Heads  average  4  to  5  Inches  in 


$210  IN  PREMIUMS. 

Every  one  can  compete.  No  restriction,  except  the  seed  must 
be  bought  of  us.  In  order  to  induce  farmers  and  others  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  cultivation  of  grain  to  give  these  varieties  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  universal  trial,  we  offer  $210  in  premiums  to  those  who 
produce  the  largest  quantity  of  seed  from  one  packet  of  the  seed; 
. bo 


ttt,  ,  „  --f:-  and  for  the  twenty  best  and  heaviest  heads  of  both  the  varieties, 

of  'Vhcat  and  Oats  purchased  of  us.  Those  ordering  will  please  state,  with  their  order,  that  they  desire  to  compete  for 
the  Premiums.  Descriplive  circulars,  with  full  particulars,  mailed  free  on  application. 

NEW  MAMMOTH  PUMPKIN-JUMBO. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  variety  grown,  often  attaining  the  weight  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Per  pkt.,  10  cents ; 
oz.,  20 ;  lb.,  60;  lb.,  $2.00.  Every  purchaser  is  entitled  to  compete  for 

FORTY  DOLLARS  IN  PREMIUMS, 

to  be  awarded  as  follows:  $25.00  to  the  grower  of  the  largest  Jumbo  Pumpkin  ;  $10.00  to  the  grower  of  the  second  largest ; 
and  $5.00  to  the  grower  of  the  third  largest.  Specimens  for  competition  to  be  delivered  at  our  store,  free  of  expense  to 
us,  previous  to  October  15,  1883,  and  on  November  1st  the  cash  will  be  forwarded  to  those  entitled  to  it. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  31  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


ALBERT  DICKINSON, 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian,  Millet,  Red  Top,  Blue 
Grass,  Lawn  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  &c. 

POP  CORN. 

uvrsVif.,,™ 5  H5,  117  &  119KinzieSt.  Office.  115  Kinzie  St„ 

"  arenouses  u 04,  1 0G.  108  &  1 10  Michigan  St.  C  H 1 C  A  C  O ,  I  L  L. 


COLLECTION  OF 

5EED51PLANTS 


I  Embraces  every  desirable  novelty  of  MAIdilAll 
fully  described  in  their  III  H II  UHL 


I  the  season,  fully 


of  EVERYTHING  fortTe 


| "which  for  1888.  contains  PETER  HENDERSON’S! 
I  “ Revised  Instructions  on  Vegetable  and  Flower  Cul- 1 
Wture”  making  it  a  condensed  Gardening  Book,  having! 
1  all  the  latest  information  known  to  the  author  of  “  Gar- 1 
|denlng  for  Profit.”  Mailed  free  on  application. 

( Please  state  in  what  paper  you  '  saw  this). 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL 

BRINGS 

Dreer’s  Seed  Warehouse 

to  the  door  of  every  Planter.  This  great  con¬ 
venience  places  Dreer’s  Reliable  Garden  Seeds 
within  the  reach  of  all.  All  Seeds  Mailed  Post¬ 
age  Free,  except  Peas,  Beans,  and  Corn  in  bulk.  A  full 
supply  ot  delicious  Vegetables  and  beautiful 
Flowers  all  the  year  round,  Dreer’s  Garden 
Calendar  for  1883,  ready  early  in  January.  Mailed  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER.  Seedsman, 
Established  1838.  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia- 

intjor.  |  Tilt-  Most  Remark, 
ImllOCLL  all  le  Raspberry  ever 
Produced.  Send  for  full  accoun* 

I  and  a  beautiful  chromo  of  it.  The 
|  finest  stock  in  the  U.  S.  of 

,  SMALL  FRUITS, 

I  embracing  all  valuable  varieties, 

I  also  a  superior  stock  of  Fruit 
I  Trees.  Lovett’s  Small  Fruits 
are  the  best.  Catalogue,  brilliant* 

I  ly  illustrated  (colored  plates),  tell- 
I  ing  how  to  get  and  grow  themr 
I  honest  descriptions,  fair  prices, 
free.  The  most  beautiful  and  useful  Fruit  Catalogue  ever 
published.  J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.» 
Introducer  of  Cuthbert  Raspberry  &  Manchester  Strawberry • 


SEEDS 


Reliable  and 
Warranted. 

Try  them*  I’ll 
undersell  any 
firm.  I  will  not  be 
beaten.  1  have  the 
=  largest  and  best 
stock  and  20,000  custom¬ 
ers  to  prove  it.  Ladies  and 
Gardeners  say  they  never 
fail.  All  my  life  a  Seed 
Grower.  I  defy  all  competi- 

_  tion.  I  give  more  extras 

with  orders  than  some  firms  sell.  1  have  60, 000 
beautiful  Illustrated  Guides  FREE.  Hundreds 
of  costly  engravings.  Every  one  pictured,  de¬ 
scribed  &  priced,  many  pkts  as  low  as  3c.  post¬ 
age  paid.  Cheap  as  dirt  by  the  ounce,  pound, 

&c.  My  beautiful  free  Guide  and  Catalogue  is 
worth  many  dollars.  R,  H.  SHTJMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 

CHOICE  SEEDS!  BEST  OFFER  YET! 

For  25c.  or  Nine  3c.  U.  S.  Postage  Stamps,  I  will  Bend, 
for  trial.  10  papers  Choicest  Seeds,  growth  of  1882,  50  to- 
300  seeds  in  each  paper,  and  my  New  Illustrated  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue,  Double  Rose  Aster  (18  colors,  mixed ) ;  Verbena 
(from  100  kinds)-,  Australian  Daisies  ;  Phlox  (16  colors);  Pe¬ 
tunia  (12  varieies);  Double  Portulaca  18  colors);  Perennial 
Larkspur  ;  Double  Zinnia  (8  colors);  Double  White  Centered 
Asters  (6  colors);  Ice  Plant. 

L.  W.  GOODELL,  Amherst,  Mass. 

=  GARDEN  SEEDS ! ~ 

Our  SEEDS  are  all  grown  and  selected  with  the  greatest 
care.  Choicest  Tomato  Seed  a  Specialty.  Our 
Tomatoes  were  awarded  First  Premium  at  Ohio  State  Fair 
1882.  Market  and  private  Gardeners  should  send 
for  our  price  list. 

GRAHAM  &  JOHNSON,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio. 


SEEDS 


Our  Large  GARDEN  GUIDE 

describing  Cole's  Reliable  Seeds 

is  Mailed  Free  to  A11.  We 

offer  the  Latest  Novelties  in 

SEED  POTATOES,  Corn,  Oats 


and  Wheat,  and  the  Best  Collection  of  Vegetable, 
Flower,  Grass  and  Tree  SEED.  Everything  is  tested. 
Address  COLE  «fc  BKO.,  Seedsmen,  PELLA,  IOWA. 

HPT?  XT' I?  Si  AND  SCIONS  of  Kiefler  and  Le- 
■  JAUJJLH3  conte  Pears;  Peach  Trees;  Superb, 
Hansell,  Cunison.  Beauty  and  Reliance  Raspberries; 
James  Vick,  Old  Iron  Clad,  Big  Bob,  Manchester  and  Indi- 
\  ana  Strawberries ;  Staymen's  Early  Blackberries. 

'  Long  list  of  other  fruits  and  plants.  Price  List  free  to  all. 
S.  C.  DeCOU,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


READER ! 

BROTHERS, Krene.N.H.  It  will  r 


ou  love  Rare  Flowers, 

est  only,  address  ELLIS 
astonish  and  please.  Free. 


rjJHE  CENTENNIAL  GRAPE  has  the  qualities  ot 
JL  the  Delaware  and  Catawba  combined  in  one.  Send  for 
price  list  to  D»S.  MARVIN,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


A 


DESCRIPTIVE  ILLUSTRATED  NUR¬ 
SERY  CATALOGUE,  and  Guide  for  the  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Planter,  sent  to  all  applicants. 

YVM.  II.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 
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To  open  the  way  for  a  trial,  we  make  this  novel 
offer ,  and  the  best  yet.  For  15  3-Ct.  STAMPS 
we  will  mail  the  following  twelve  seed  packets  of 
mammoth  vegetables — the  largest  and  best  of 
their  class  and  good  for  a  first  premium  at  any 
Fair,  We  offer  a  $35  PRIZE  for  every  success¬ 
ful  exhibitor  of  these  vegetables  at  his  State  Fair  and 
a  $10  PRIZE  for  the  same  at  his  County  Fair. 
Cuban  Queen  Water-Melon.  handsomest, 
largest  (90  lbs)  and  best ;  Giant  Roeea  Onion, 
have  weighed  3^  lbs.;  (see  Cut);  Large  Tours 
Pumpkin,  has  a  record  of  320  lbs.;  Giant 
Bleicli  field  Cabbage,  new.  large  and  certain 
header;  Bay  View  Musk-Melon,  mammoth, 
20  to  251bs.,  but  luscious  ;  Perfection  Beet. 
“Simply  Perfection  "-R.  Horticult.  Society,  Eng. 
Spanish  Monstrous  Pepper,  the  largest  in 
cultivation;  Yard-Long  Bean,  singularly  long 
pocf,  2  to  3  feet;  Precursor  Tomato,  largest, 
first-early ;  Stonehend  Lettuce,  earlier  than 
Tennisball ;  Giant  Stuttgart  Radish,  large 
radishes  in  5  to  8  weeks;  Mammoth  Squash,  im¬ 
mense,  have  weighed  over  200  lbs. — Catalogue 
Price,  $1.80;  all  for  15  8-cent  Stamps; 
8  for  $1. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  fully  describes 
this  offer  and  everything  else  for  the  Farm 
or  Garden.  YOU  ought  to  have  it.  FREE. 
OTFOur  Trial  Collection  of  Ten  Packets 
Flower  Seeds  for  8  3-CT.  STAMPS. 
It  is  always  an  agreeable  surprise. 


BPfllLA.  BROAD-CAST  SEEDERS! 


AND  FERTILIZERS. 

The  No.  %  hand  machine,  price, 

$6,  sows  from  4  to  6  acres  per 
hour;  No.  lj  price,  $>309  from 
10  to  12,  at  the  same  time  sowing 
far  more  evenly  than  by  any  other 
method;  also  savea-The  Seed.  Send  for  Circular. 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO,, 

129  &  131  S.  Front  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


—A  NEW  EARLY  POTATO— 


I 
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We  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  this  valuable  New 
Extra  Early  Potato.  “EARLY  ESSEX.”  Circu¬ 
lars  giving  descriptions  and  full  particulars  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  (Electrotypes,  $2.00  each.)  Our  ANNUAL  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  of  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds,  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments,  etc.,  ready  for  mailing  January  1st,  free  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  New  and  choice  seeds  a  specialty.  Address 
R.  I).  HAWLEY,  Seedsman, 

492  &  498  Main  Street,  HARTFORD,  CT. 


"ttBNB 
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Will  be  maUea  free  to  all  applicants,  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  without  ordering  it.  It  contains 
about  175  pages,  600  illustrations,  prices,  aeflirato 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec¬ 
ially  to  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  it ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOGUE  of  New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1883.  will  be  readv  in  February  with  a  colored  plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  fine  Foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse 
and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers  ;  to  others,  10  cts ;  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds.  Roses,  Orchids,  Fruits, 
etc.,  gratis.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D  .C. 


BURPEE’S 


NOW  OFFERED  FOR  TflE  FIRST  TIME. 

THE  HEAVIEST  OATS  KNOWN. 

ACTUAL  WEIGHT  THIS  YEAR  OVER 

60  POUNDS  PER  LEVEL  BUSHEL. 

Tie  Handsomest  Oats  Eier  Seen, 

A  REAL  BOON  TO  FARMERS. 


It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  we  invite  the  attention  of  all  pro¬ 
gressive  Farmers  and  Planters  to  a  new  variety  of  Oats,  not  simply  becausa 
they  are  new,  but  because  they  are  of  surpassingly  fine  quality. 

THE  WELCOME  OATS 

Are  by  all  odds  the  heaviest,  handsomest,  and  will  undoubtedly  every¬ 
where  prove  the  most  productive  variety  of  Oats  known.  They  are /ar 
ahead  of  the  Belgian,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal,  as  there  are  no  other 
Oats  we  know  of  that  can  equal  the  'White  Belgian.  The  Welcome  Oats  now 
in  our  warehouse  are  the  admiration  of  all  visitors — every  one  pronouncing 
them  the  finest  Oats  ever  seen.  They  weigh  over  fifty  pounds  per  level 
bushel;  the  grain  is  very  large  and  handsome,  very  plump  and  full,  with 
thin,  white,  close-fitting  husk.  In  appearance  and  in  handling  them,  they 
seem  more  like  extra  large,  plump  grains  of  white  wheat.  A  gentleman  of  con¬ 
siderable  experience,  on  examining  samples  of  these  Oats,  said  to  us  that  he 
would  sooner  have  one  bushel  of  them  for  feeding  than  two  bushels  of  nearly 
any  other  Oats  he  had  ever  seen.  For  the  manufacture  of  Oatmeal  they  are 
far  superior  to  all  other  varieties.  The  Welcome  Oats  stool  heavily,  with 
strong,  straight  straw,  of  good  height,  always  standing  up  well,  and  crowned 
with  long,  beautiful  branching,  well  -filled  heads ;  with  good  cultivation  they 
will  yield  80  to  135  legal  bushels  per  acre ;  this  may  seem  almost  beyond  belief, 
but  will  be  easily  understood  when  it  is  considered  that  each  measured  bushel 
weighs  more  than  one  and  one-  half  bushels  of  any  ordinary  Outs. 

We  have  for  some  years  made  a  specialty  of  Seed  Oats.  We  are  familiar 
with  all  the  newer  varieties,  and  we  pronounce  the  Welcome  Oats  as  the  finest 
we  have  ever  seen.  We  know  that  every  farmer  on  receipt  of  a  sample  will 
endorse  our  opinion. 

PRICE  OF  WELCOME  OATS.— 25  cts.  per  packet  of  two  ounces. 
Five  2-oz.  pkts.  for  81.00,  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  address.  In  each  packet 
a  card,  bearing  our  fac-simile  signature,  is  enclosed,  which  entitles  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  compete  for 

$155.00  IN  CASH  PRIZES. 

We  have  such  umlimited  confidence  in  the  great  superiority  of  the  New 
Welcome  Oats  over  any  and  all  other  varieties,  that  we  desire  to  have 
careful  trials  made  of  them  in  everv  section  of  the  country.  In  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  good  cultivation  of  this  splendid  new  variety  of  Oats,  we  offer  the  following 
liberal  cash  prizes $100.00  for  the  largest  quantities  of  Oats 
raised  from  one  package  of  seed.  First  prize,  $50.00  Cash  ;  second  prize, 
$25.00  Cash  ;  third  prize,  $15.00  ;  fourth  prize,  $10.00. 

$55.00  for  the  Six  Largest  and  Best  Heads  of  Welcome  Oats  sent  to 
us  this  year: — First  Prize,  $20.00;  Second  Prize,  $15.00;  Third  and  Fourth 
^Prizes,  $10.00 each.  COMPETITION  OPEN  TO  ALL  who  purchase 
one  or  more  twenty-five  cent  packages  of  the  Welcome  Oats.  Each  package 
contains  two  ounces  of  seed,  and  all  the  p  ackages  are  carefully  put  up,  to  insure 
fair  competition.  All  reports  and  all  heads  competing  for  the  premiums  must 
be  received  by  us  not  later  than  October  20th,  1883.  The  prizes  will  be  paid 
promptly  on  the  first  of  November,  1883.  Of  course,  those  who  desire  to  do  so, 
can  plant  more  than  one  package  of  the  Oats;  but  in  such  cases  each  lot  of  Seed 
must  be  kept  separately,  and  one  of  our  Competition  Cards  returned  to  us 
with  each  report.  WONDERFUL  RESULTS  may  surely  be  expected  if 
fair  treatment  is  given  the  Welcome  Oats.  We  shall  expect  our  friends  to 
6end  us  some  splendid  heads,  which  wo  will  have  photographed.  Aside  from 
the  money  value  of  the  prizes  ofFered,  we  are  confident  that  those  who  are 
successful  in  carrying  off  one  or  more  prizes  can  justly  be  proud  of  the  honor 
—as  the  reports  will  be  published  and  widely  circulated. 

There  is  sure  to  be  an  immense  d  craand  for  Seed  next  year,  and  for  years 
to  come.  Farmers  who  get  Seed  this  season  will  be  sure  to  realize  a  handsomo 
price  for  all  the  Welcome  Oats  raised  for  several  years,  until  their  neighbors 
get  supplied.  Every  one  who  sees  these  Oats  will  want  them. 

Afgp  fa  H  Efe  AS?  E*  IE?  RS  V  Any  one  who  sends  us  25  Cts.  for 

I" 1 ff™  i  EbDY  ■  one  package,  or  $1.00  for  five 
packages  of  Welcome  Oats,  and  does  not  admit,  on  examination,  that  these  are 
the  best  Oats  ever  seen,  can  return  them  and  we  will  refund  the  price 
paid.  The  Editor  of  The  American  Agriculturist  has  samples  of  Bur¬ 
pee’s  New  Welcome  Oats. 

SEND  ORDERS  EARLY 

AND  ASK  FOH 

Purpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1883. 

Nearly  100  pages,  beautifully  Illustrated  and  describes  the  finest  stock  of 
Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  including  novelties  of  real  merit. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  00. 

Kos.  475  &  477  north  Fifth  Street,  and 
nos.  476  &  478  York  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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SQUANTUM  SUGAR 
CORN. 

A  medium  early  variety, 
ears  of  fair  size,  quality  the 
very  best.  It  is  exceedingly 
sweet  and  very  prolific,  pro¬ 
ducing  from  four  to  five  ears 
on  a  stalk.  This  is  the  va¬ 
riety  which  is  in  so  great 
favor  with  the  well-known 
Squantum  Club  ot  Rhode 
Island,  and  used  almost  ex- 
clusively  by  them  in  their 
famous  clam-bakes, 

Pkt.  15c.;  Quart,  50  ota. 

(Postpaid.) 


HENDERSON 


N’S  EARLY  SUMMER  HENDERSON’S  EARLY  SNOW- 
CABBAGE  BALL  CAULIFLOWER. 


Matures 
about  TEN 
.days  later 
I  than  the  Jer- 
sey  Wake- 
1  field,  but  be- 
j  ing  of  over 
'  double  the 
size,  may  be 
classed  a  s 
the  best 
larqe  early 
cabbage.  In 
weight  it  i> 
equal  to 
most  of  the 
late  varieties,  and  its  short  outer  leaves  en¬ 
able  it  to  be  planted-  nearly  as  close  as  the 
Wakefield,  about  12.000  to  the  acre,  while 
Early  Flat  Dutch, Winningstadt  etc.,  produc¬ 
ing  no  larger  heads  can  only  be  grown  at  the 
rate  of  8.000  to  the  acre.  A  peculiar  quality 
of  this  variety  is  that  it  keeps  longer  without 
bursting  open  after  heading,  than  any  other 
sort  we  know  of. 

Pkt.  15c.:  Oz.  60c.;  1-4  lb.  $2.95. 
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The  earl- 
iestofCauli- 
flowers. 
Sown  at  the 
same  time 
:-H> >■!(!'  w&t  and  under 
the  same 
‘ '  '  conditions 

with  ten 
other  va- 
lK„,  r rieties,  on 
the  first  of 
March  last 
year,  we 
had  heads 
of  tlieEarly 
Snowball 

measuring  9  inches  in  diameter  by  the  10th 
of  J  une,  one  week  earlier  than  any  other  sort. 
Every  plant  forminga  fine  head.  In  addition 
to  its  earliness,  and  greater  certainty  to  head 
than  any  other  variety,  its  dwarf  habit  and 
short  outer  leaves  allow  it  to  be  planted  as 
close  as  18  or  20  inches  each  way,  so  that  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  can  be  set  out 
on  an  acre.  50  cents  per  packet. 


MAJOR  CLARK’S 
PINK  CELERY. 

It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  red  or  pink  Cele¬ 
ries  are  as  a  rule  much  su¬ 
perior  in  quality  to  the 
white  sorts.  Not  only  are 
they  better  flavored  and 
more  crisp,  but  they  are 
usually  hardier  and  keep 
better  during  winter.  This 
new  variety  fs  of  medium 

f growth,  stiff  close  habit, 
arge  heart,  very  solid, 
and  possesses  a  fine  wal¬ 
nut  flavor. 

Pkt.  20c.;  per  Oz.  $1. 
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|  VERY  EARLY’ ETA31PESCABBAGK 

Attracted 
a  great  deal 
of  attention 
in  our  trial 
groundslast 
year,  not 
only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its 
great  earli¬ 
ness, matur¬ 
ing  with  the 
earliest,  but 
also  from  its 
;:>ec  ul  i  a  r 
shaped 

_  _  heads  which 

I  are  shown  m  thr  .cccmpanying  engraving. 
1  It  is,  of  course,  rather  premature  to  assume 
1  that  from  its  great  earliness,  the  Etampes 
I  will  take  a  leading  place  as  an  early  variety 
I  for  market  purposes,  but  from  what  we  have 
I  seen  of  it  we  believe  that  it  wUl  prove  most 
|  valuable  and  desirable. 

Pkt.  15c.;  Oz.  ?5c.;  1-4  lb.  $2.50. 


SALAMANDER  LETTUCE. 


lb 
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This  is  the 
best  lettuce 
for  summer 
use.  Forms 
good  sized, 
com  pact 
heads,  color 
light  green 
on  the  out¬ 
side  and 
white  on  the 
inside.  Its 
most  valu¬ 
able  feature, 
however,  is 
that  it  will 
withstand  drouth  and  heat,  and  remain  lon¬ 
ger  in  head,  than  any  other  variety.  This 
was  fully  proven  during  the  unexampled  dry 
seasons  of  1 881-82: 

Pkt.  10c.;  Oz-  35c.;  1-4  lb.  $1.25. 


CALIFORNIA  NECTAR 
MUSKMELON. 


WA 


HiU 


All  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  taste  this 
new  variety  at  our  place  the  past  summer, 
unite  in  pronouncing  it  of  most  delicious 
flavor.  It  is  an  early  sort,  very  productive, 
and  of  good  size,  while  the  flesh  is  very 
thick,  sweet  and  juicy,  and  of  unsurpassed 
flavor.  Packet,  50  cents. 


SCALY  BARK  WATERMELON. 

First  exhibited  at  the 
Atlanta  Exposition  in 
I881,  skin  dark  green 
and  looks  as  if  covered 
with  fish  scales. although 
quite  smooth.  The  aver¬ 
age  weight  <>f  the  mel- 
onsis  35  lbs.,  although  ... 

it  is  hot  unusual  for  |: ^ 
specimens  to  attain  65  1 
lbs.  in  weight.  The  flesh 
is  light  crimson,  solid, 
tender,  and  of  exquisite 
flavor,  but  its  great  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature,  'how¬ 
ever,  is  the  fact  that  it 
remains  in  choice  eating 
condition  from  ten  to 
fifteen  days  after  being 
pulled.  This  with  its 
very  tough,  thin  rind,  will  make  it  most 
valuable  for  shipping  purposes. 

Pkt.  15c.;  Oz.  50c.;  1-4  lb.  $1.50. 


j  NEW  DWARF  PEA,  “AMERICAN  WONDER.” 

A  large  supply  of  this  enables  us  to  offer  it 
I  this  year  at  as  low  prices  as  many  of  the 
1  older  varieties  are  sold  at.  American  Won- 
I  der  is  one  of  the  earliest  wrinkled  peas  in 
I  cultivation,  of  the  finest  quality,  and  exceed- 
I  ingly  productive.  It  is  very  compact  and 
dwarf  in 
growth,  sel¬ 
dom  exceed¬ 
ing  10  inches 
in  height.  An 
actual  sketch 
of  it  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  our 
trial  grounds 
is  shown  in 
’  our  catalogue 
for  this  year. 

Pkt.  15c.; 
Qt.  80  cts. 
(Postpaid.) 


PERFECT  GEM  SQUASH. 

Equally  desirable  as  a  summer  or  winter 
variety— yield  very  large,  as  many  as  24 
squashes  being  produced  on  a  single  vine. 
The  squashes  are  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  of  a  creamy  white,  and  with  a  thin, 
smooth  shell.  The  flesh  cooked  is  dry,  sweet, 
and  rich  in 
flavor,  and 
free  from 
strong  taste 
peculiar  to 
some  sorts. 
A  splendid 
keeper  in  a 
cool,  dry 
room,  free 
from  frost 
they  may  be 
had  until 
spring. 
Pkt.  10c.; 
Oz.  8(>c.; 
1-4  lb.  $1. 


Extra  Early  PURPLE  TOP  MUNICH  TURNIP. 

From  our  experience  with  it  for  two  seasons 
we  think  that  it  must  take  the  same  place 
among  lurnips,  that  the  Egyptian  variety 
does  among  the  beet  family  ;  that  of  being 
the  earliest  of  all.  We  have  seen  whole  fields 
of  the  Munich  Turnip,  that  have  been  fit  to 
pull  at  least  two  weeks  betore  any  other 
sort.  The 
variety  has 
a  purplisli 
top.  flesh 
snow  white 
attai  ns  a 
fair  size, 
and  is  of 
excellent 
flavor. 

Pkt.  5c.; 
Oz.  10c.; 
1-4  lb.  SO 
cents. 


NEW  EXTRA  EARLY 
PEA,  “  HENDERSON’S 
FIRST  OF  ALL.” 

A  most  valuable  pea 
for  the  market  or  fam¬ 
ily  garden,  comparative 
trials  having  shown  it  to 
be  earlier  than  :he  Phila¬ 
delphia  Extra  Early, 
Caractacus,  and  other 
varieties  of  this  class, 
pods  of  good  size,  well  / 
filled  with  peas  of  excel-  \ 
lent  flavor.  A  prodigous 
bearer,  and  ripens  up  so 
thoroughly  as  not  to  re¬ 
quire  more  than  two  pick¬ 
ings  to  clean  off  the  crop. 

In  this  and  in  its  earli¬ 
ness  consists  its  great 
value.  Packet,  15c.  • 
Quart.  TOc.  (Postnald 
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S®**  Any  of  tlie  above  Novelties  sent  free  by  Mail  on  receipt  of  price,  or  ONE  PACKET  of 
“  EACH  of  tile  COLLECTION  OE  44 12  NEW  AND  SCARCE  VEGETABLES,”  MAILED 
FOR  $1.50.  1' or  other  New  and  Fine  VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS  and  FRUITS,  see  our  Catalogue 
of  44  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN,”  sent  free  on  application.  When  possible  please 
make  remittances  from  tbis  advertisement,  by  Post  Office  Order  or  Registered  Letter, 
although  small  amounts  may  be  sent  in  postage  stamps. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.,  35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.  N.  Y. 


Would  you  have  flowers  in  place  of  weeds? 

Give  to  your  garden  O.  K.  Seeds ; 

Your  fields  will  blossom  as  the  rose, 

If  *•  O.  K.  Seeds  ”  the  farmer  sows. 

Your  fruitage  thrive  beneath  the  rain, 

That  comes  to  kiss  the  golden  grain. 

And  prove  now  wise  he  is  who  heeds 
Our  song  in  praise  of  0.  K.  Seeds. 

Your  toils  will  not  have  been  in  vain, 

But  rich  reward  will  be  your  gaiD. 

In  comfort,  ease  and  well-earned  rest. 

If  O.  K.  Seeds  your  fields  have  bl.  st. 

Thus,  when  Autumn  comes  and  goes, 

And  brings  bleak  winter's  winds  and  snows, 

Plenty  will  crown  the  closing  year, 

And  nil  your  days  with  grateful  cheer. 

B4U  buy  a  Seed  C  our  elegant  catalogue  of  Everything 
4  the  Garden,  Field  and  Farm.  Largest  collec¬ 
tion,  low  st  prices,  and  never-B-4-heard-of  in¬ 
ducements.  All  the  novelties  at  lowest  prices.  All 
the  new  pototoes  offered  this  season.  Everything 
about  our  catalogue  new,  fresh  and  original.  We  want 
every  reader  of  this  paper  to  send  for  it.  Your  interests 
demand  it.  Free  with  a  copy  of  the  Agricultural  Epit- 
omist.  S- nd  for  it  to-dav.  Send  at  once. 

To  every  hoy  or  girl  under  10  years  old  who  commits  the 
above  4  verses  of  poetry  to  memory  and  sends  us  four  3-cent 
stamps  to  pay  postage  and  packing  we  will  send  free  10 
packets  of  beautiful  flower  seeds.  Address 

J.  A.  EVERITT  A  CO.,  Watsontown,  Pa. 

CHARLES  D.  M ERWIN, 

Seed  Grower,  Milford,  Conn.  Established  in  1850.  Grows 
the  Best  Onion  Seed  in  America  for  Market  Gardeners.  One 
Dollar  per  pound,  Red  and  Yellow.  $1.75  for  White. 
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Pomona  Nursery, 

5  AAA  KIEFFER’S  HYBRID 
PEARS  in  Orchard,  and 
s_  /\/Y/\in  Nursery,  prorogated 

pMI.iMMI  exelusivelyfromStand- 
w  vr  ards>  No  -,{uds  or  Sci_ 

011s  taken  from  DWARFS.  NIGH’S 
.  ^  SUPERB  Strawberry.  HANSELL  Rasp, 

berry,  Blackberries,  New  Grapes  and  Currants.  Fruit, 
Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  and  Plants  in  variety. 
Catalogue  free.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  j. 

Best  Market  Pear, 

James  Vick,  Big  Bob,  and  40  other  sorts 
best  Strawberries.  Hansell,  Superb,  and 
20  other  sorts  of  Raspberries.  30  sorts 
Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries.  45  sorts  Peaches,  Apples,  Plums, 
Quinces,  &c.  Lowest  rates.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  S.  COLLINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Grape.  Origin, Vermt. 

Early  as  Hartford.  Size 
and  color  of  Catawba. 

Goodaslona.  Keeps 
until  April.  Driesinto 
Unisons.  Champion 
Quince,  hardy,  produc¬ 
tive,  large,  good  keeper. 

Address  F.  L.  PERRY’, 

Canandaigua,  N.Y’., 
for  Illustrated  Circular, 

Price  of  Trees,  &c. 


KIEFFEK  PEARS. 

POCKLINGTON  GRAPES. 

Plants  for  Sale  Cheap.  For  prices  address, 

A.  HAMMOND,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

TRUE  and  GENUINE.  FRESH  and  RELIABLE. 

One  of  the  oldest  Seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
bymail.postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers'  Garden  Seeds  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted.”—  Eds.  American  Agriculturist. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address,  WM*  ANDERSON, 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1,000,000 

C.  BOGGS,  Moorton,  Del. 

Established  1825. 

BEST  GARDEN 

AT  LOW  PRICES.  _ - 

Catalogues  Free 

XT  4  k 
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SEEDS, 

©UR  TOW  DESCRIPTIVE 

Priced  Catalope  of  Seeds,  Mndins  TeptaWe,  Field,  Flower  &  Tree  Seeds, 

WILL  I5E  IM.AII.EI>  FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 

J.  M.  XHORSUBM  &  C4>.9  15  John  Street,  Mew  York. 


Weclaim  our  SEEDS  are  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  and  desire  thatall  shall  give  them  a  trial  to  testtheir  great! 
superiority,  feeling’  sure  of  making  a  permanent  customer  of  every  purchaser,  and  to  introduce  them  intoP 
thousands  of  new  homes,  we  will  M  |?  BAD  amounting  at  our  regular  prices  to  S2.55,  OUlfc  SPE-1 
send  free  bymail,  onreceiptj of  U1VE  UULLAK  CIAIi  INTRODUCTION  BOX  OF  SEEDS,  making  a  1 
Complete  Family  Vegetable  Garden,  containing  large  size  packets  of  all  the  best,  new,  and  standard  varie-i 
ties,  as  follows: — 3  Remarkable  New  Cabbages,  Royal  German  Drumhead ,  Earliest  Favorite  Savoy ,  Early  Cannon  Ball; \ 
3  Delicious  New  Melons,  Cuban  Queen,  Sweet  Icing— Water,  and  Golden  Gem — Musk;  2  Superior  New  Onions,  Southport  R 
Yelloio  Globe ,  Extra,  Early  Red  ;  New  Perfect  Gem,  Squash ;  Wonderful  New  Tomato,  Early  Mayflower  ;  Earliest  known  [ 
~  ’  ‘  ’  ’  ~  m D r-JJ--e;  Extra  Early  Egyp~\ 

•  Golden  Globe  Summer  I 

„  .  _ _ _ _ , . . .  .h  Tours  Pumpkin  ;  Im*  I 

proved  Green  Prolific  Cucumber  ;  Long  White  Salsify ;  New  Thick  Leaved  Spinach  ;  Earliest  Snow  Ball  Turnip.  GUp""  Send  as 
SI  BULL*  orpostage  stamps  in  an  ordinary  letter,  and  you  will  receive  the  box  by  return  mail,  and  if  not  satisfied,  we  [ 
will  return  your  money.  ‘  " 


««« I 


CONTAINS 
LAKGE 
PACKETS! 
of  each  of  the  I 
following  0 
Choice  New! 
_  Varieties:  | 

Cuban  Queen  Watermelon,  sweet,  luscious,  and  grows  to  enormous  size,  weighing  over  100  lbs;  Montreal  Improved  Nut- 1 
meg  Melon,  the  largest  and  finest  musk-melon  in  cultivation;  Eclipse  Beet,  extra  early,  deep  blood,  fine  turnip  shape,! 
very  tender  and  i  weet:  Southport  Yellow  Globe  Onion,  early,  largo  and  fine  fla  vor ;  Southport  lied  Globe  On  ion,  large,  hand- 1 
some  and  best  of  ail  the  red  varieties ;  Koyal  German  Drumhead  Cabbage,  handsome,  large,  late,  sure  heading  variety,  1 
pronounced  by  all  the  finest  in  the  world ;  Earliest  Favorite  Savoy  Cabbage,  surpassing  the  cauliflower  in  delicious  rich-  P 
ness ;  Perf  ect  Gem  Squash,  flesh  sweet,  rich  and  dry,  enormously  productive  and  best  of  keepers ;  Mayflower  Tomato,  ear- 1 
liest.  large,  smooth,  bright  red  variety,  superior  to  all  others  in  great  beauty  and  productiveness,  .*1  Collections! 
mailedlor  SI.  With  each  of  the  above  collections  we  enclose  a  present  for  your  wife,  mother,  or  daughter.  Ourl 
FLOWER  COEEECTION,  comprising  Ten  Packets  of  the  Choicest  Flower  Seeds,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt! 
of  25  Cts.  5  Collections.  SI.  The  above  3  Complete  Collections  (in  all  4G  large  packets) mailed  forQI  .50. 1 
These  UNPARAEEEEEI)  OFFERS  should  be  taken  advantageof  at  once.  We  warrant  all  our  seeds  strictly  fresh  | 
and  genuine.  We  supplied,  last  year,  over  15,000 new  customers,  and  have  received  hundreds  of  unsolicited  letters  I 
saying  our  seeds  were  the  best  ever  planted.  Our  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  FREE  to  any  address.  I 

!  JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  SEED  GROWERS,  PHILADELPHIA, 


My  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1883  will  be  sent  Free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last 
season  need  not  write  for  it.  All  seed  sent  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name,  so  far, 
that  should  it  prove  otherwise,  I  agree  to  refill  the  order 
gratis.  My  collection  of  vegetable  seed  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  to  be  found  in  any  American  catalogue,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  is  of  my  own  growing.  As  the  original  intro¬ 
ducer  ol  Early  Ohio  and  Burbank  Potatoes,  Mar¬ 
blehead  Early  Corn,  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Mar¬ 
blehead  Cabbage,  Phinney’s  Melon,  and  a  score  of 
•  other  new  Vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
In  the  gardens  and  on  the  farms  of  those  who  plant  my  seed 
will  be  found  my  best  advertisement. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGOR  V,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


•  • 
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BURPEE’S  SEEDS  ARE  WAR- 

k  HUH  MB us  ranted,  ti rst-clnss  in  every  respect, 

i  Few  as  Good,  None  better.  In  order  to  induce  thousands  of  0jg 
)  new  customers  to  give  them  a  fair  trial  we  will  send  for  50cts.  one  n 
packet  each  of  the  following  new  and  choicest  varieties;  The 
CUBAN  QUEEN  WATER-MELON,  the  largest  and  best.  ~B 
The  prize  melons  grown  from  our  Seed,  the  past  season,  weighed  re¬ 
spectively,  103  lbs.  5oz.,  92^4  lbs.  and  89  lbs.  ?oz.  $100  • 

IN  CASH  PRIZES  for  1883,  for  the  three  largest  melons  raised  n 
from  our  genuine  Seed.  Montreal  Green  Nutmeg  Melon,  the  ^8 
largest  on  record,  one  melon  weighing  33  lbs.  the  past  season,  and  ^1 
of  luscious  flavor.  We  offer  $50  IN  CASH  for  the  three  largest  8 
Montreals  grown  this  season.  New  No.  8  Cabbage,  very  early,  M 
.  a  sure  header  of  fine  quality.  Giant  White  Italian  Onion,  grown  1 
P  to  weigh  2^  to  4  lbs.  each,  mild  and  pleasant.  We  will  pay  $25  aI 
'  CASH  PRIZES  for  the  largest  of  these  Onions.  BURPEE’S 
CLIMAX  TOMATOES,  the  best  of  all  Tomatoes,  certainly  the  ■ 
climax  of  perfection.  New  Perpetual  Lettuce,  the  finest  lettuce  OS 
for  family  use,  as  one  sowing  will  do  for  the  whole  season.  Japan-  I 
esc  Nest-Egg  Gourd,  of  great  value  to  every  poultry-keeper,  they  qI 
make  the  very  best  of  nest-eggs.  Egyptian  Beet,  the  earliest. 
Improved  Hollow  Crown  Parsnips,  the  best  parsnips.  Gold-  _8 
en  Globe  Radish,  beautiful,  of  perfect  shape,  and  quick  growth. 

Spinach,  new  thick  leaved,  round. 


Perfect  Gem  Squash,  very  prolific,  fine  grained,  sweet  flesh  and  wonderful  keeper. 

Early  Snowball  Turnip^  very  early,  both  skiu  and  flesh  white  as  snow,  and  of  most  ***».+*%, 
full,  regular  size  packets,  with  illustrations  and  directions  for  culture,  printed  on  each  packet. 

ADCM  A  A  Dl  C  nnrCD  I  The  above  13  packets  at  usual  prices  are  worth  $1.35.  We  will  send  me  entire 
nUilHn rmoLL  U I  l  Li n  !  collection  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any^ddressjfor  only  60cts^^r,5 colle et lo n s^for  Wg 
$2.00,  and  we  will  put  in  each  collection,  free  of  elia: 


rge,  a  sample  packet  of  BURPEE’S  MAMMOTH  WHITE  SUR- 
1  NEW  WELCOME  OATS,  the  heaviest  and  finest  Oats  ever  seen.  | 


Qfiv.VV,  aim  nc  niii  jjuu  iu  11  ce  ut  vuui 

A  PRISE  CORN,  and  a  sample  packet  of  the  wonderful  »»  ,»  vxvjlio,  ».,v*  ^ . v..  uv.vu. 

rnD  HWIC  nni  I  A  D  v'c  send  the  above  splendid  collection  of  15  varieties,  and  ALSO  one  packet  each  of  the  fol- 
rUn  U  If  31  UU  LLM  n  lowing:  New  Prolific  Tree  Bean,  the  most  prolific  known,  11X5  Beans  having  been  raised 
on  one  plant.  Each  vine  bears  from  150  to  250 pods.  Burpee’s  Superior  Large  Late  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  the  standard  * 
winter  cabbage.  New  Dwarf  Round  Purple  Egg  Plant,  earliest,  succeed  everywhere.  Round  Yellow  Danvers 
Onion,  one  of  the  best.  New  Amber  Cream  Sweet  Corn,  of  delicious  sweetness,  produced  1120  good  ears  from  in  hills.  0g 
Danvers  Carrot,  smdbth  and  handsome.  Spanish  Monstrous  Pepper,  new,  very  la.ge,  sweet  and  mild,  Burpee’s  fl 
Extra  Early  Peas,  the  earliest  and  the  best  extra  early.  New  Lemon  Pod  W ax  Beans,  marvellous  for  great  beauty,  fine 
quality  and  immense  productiveness.  London  Long  Green  Cucumber,  excellent  for  table  or  pickling.  Extra  Early  “H 
Round  Dark  Red  Radish,  extra  early,  intense  red  skin  and  crisp,  brittle  flesh.  Long  White  Salsify  when  properly  B 
cooked  is  a  delicious  vegetable.  New  Mayflower  Tomato,  early,  smooth,  bright  red.  The  seeds  named  above  amount  to  08 
$2.55  actual  value,  but  the  entire  lot  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  ONLY  $1.00,  and  in  addition  we  will  fl 
give  a  sample  packet  of  the  Farmer’s  Favorite  Golden  Dent  Corn  and  the  celebrated  Golden  Grain  Wheat,  in  all  ^B 
30  packages,  at  a  little  over  three  cents  each.  A' complete  Vegetable  Garden  for  One  Dollar,  and  all  the  finest  “B 
varieties.  This  is  certainly  the  greatest  offer  ever  made.  AS  ORIGINATORS  of  this  system  of  offering  valuable  collection  R 
of  Seeds  far  below  the  usual  cost,  we  give  to-day  the  greatest  value  for  the  money,  ever  offered.  We  grow  and  paper  these  seeds  0fl 
in  immense  quantities.  We  have  confidence  in  our  Seeds  and  know  that  all  who  try  them  once  will  become  regular  customers.  I 

^  IN  CASH  PRIZES  for  1883,  to  the  growers  of  the  best  vegetables  and  farm  products  from  Burpee’s 
M  Ooy  V  Seeds.  Competition  open  to  all.  See  our  catalogue^ for  particulars.  Show  this  advertisement  to  your 

ODeaucuui  varieties,  wun  iuu  directions  lor  culture,  ioromy  »*> c-  unis  ana  tne  une  i/onar  vcgetaoie  c/oiiection,  total 
packets.  All  the  Seeds  named  in  this  advertisement  sent  to  any  address  for  40  8ct.  STAMPS.  ORDER  NO W,  and  ask 
for  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1883,  beautifully  illustrated,  a  valuable  book  of  nearly  100  pages,  the  only  com-  B 
0  plete  Catalogue  published,  embracing  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Fruits,  Thoroughbred  Live  0B 
Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  &o.  Every  Farmer  and  Gardener  should  have  it.  Important  Novelties  of  real  Merit.  Address  Ej 
0  Ilf  8k  "W*  I  R™  E?  OIIDDiE?C  0,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  Warehouses.  No.  4?5  ©8 

W  a  fih  I  LibEi  »UKS‘*EsE>  06  and  4??  N.  6th  St.,  &  4?G  and  4?8  York  Ave.  R 
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Hound  Copies  of  Volume  41,  (for  1882),  are 
now  ready.  They  are  in  the  uniform  style,  cloth,  with 
gilt  backs.  Price  at  the  office,  $2.  If  sent  hy  mail, 
$2.30.  We  can  usually  supply,  at  the  same  rate,  any  of 
the  26  previous  volumes,  or  from  volume  16  to  '41,  in¬ 
clusive.  Any  ten  or  more  volumes,  in  one  lot,  will  be 
supplied  at  the  office  for  $1.75  each;  or  be  forwarded  by 
mail  or  express,  carriage  prepaid,  for  $2  each. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  he  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  hy  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  5  subscribers  and  $6,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  5  names  more  and  $4,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  any  of  the  other  club  rates. 

Tlie  Sales  of  Wlieat  reported  in  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange  alone,  during  1882,  were  over  six 
hundred  and  forty-seven  million  bushels,  of  which 
about  ninety-five  per  cent  were  speculative  sales,  the 
entire  receipts  of  wheat  being  about  forty-four  million 
bushels.  Of  corn,  about  fifteen  million  bushels  were 
received;  the  sales  were  four  hundred  and  fifty  million 
bushels.  Of  oats,  receipts  sixteen  million  bushels,  and 
sales  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  Chicago  can 
doubtless  show  still  larger  speculative  sales. 

Foreign  Stiver  Coins.— New  Values  for 
1883.  —  Immigration  and  commerce  are  bringing 
among  us  many  foreign  coins.  The  great  production  of 
silver  is  depreciating  its  value,  and  our  Government  on 
each  January  1  fixes  the  official  valuation  for  the  year. 
During  1882,  the  price  of  silver  declined  about  li  per 
cent— an  ounce  of  silver  sinking  from  about  $1.13f  to 
$1.123/;o  (°r  81-1374  to  $1.12295).  The  gold  value  of  the 
new  dollar  of  412  grains  is  SO  to  81  cents  now.  The 
official  values  for  1883  are :  for  the  Mexican  dollar,  88 
cents,  12  mills;  sol  of  Peru,  peso  of  Ecuador  and  of  U. 
S.  Columbia,  and  the  bolivana  of  Bolivia,  81  cents,  2 
mills  each;  the  peso  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  96j 
cents;  the  florin  of  Austria,  40  cents,  1  mill;  the  roublo 
of  Russia,  65  cents;  the  rupee  of  India,  38  cents,  6  mills: 
the  yen  of  Japan,  87  cents,  6  mills;  the  mahbul  of 
Tripoli,  73  cents,  3  mills. 

Cattle  Quarantine  Established.— The  TJ. 

S.  Cattle  Commission  have  located  quarantine  grounds 
for  imported  cattle,  where  they  will  be  kept  until  all 
danger  of  their  introducing  infectious  diseases  is  past. 
The  grounds  consist  of  40  acres  on  the  Passaic  River,  11 
miles  from  New  York  City,  accessible  both  1o  water  and 
railway  ;  the  latter  will  generally  he  used,  except  for 
large  lots  warranting  the  employment  of  a  special 
steamer. 

Supporting  Fence  Fosts.— A  simple  method 
of  supporting  iron  and  small  wooden  posts  with  a  ce¬ 
ment,  was  described  in  Yol.  39  (1880),  page  222.  There 
are  frequent  inquiries  for  the  results  of  experience. 
Will  those  who  have  used  the  method  in  any  form  please 
send  an  account  of  how  the  plan  works,  and  in  what 
manner  they  applied  it  ? 

An  Improvised  Wire  Stretcher.— Mr.  J. 

A.  Burton,  Lawrence  County,  Indiana,  writes  us : 
I  went  six  miles  from  home  to  put  up  a  wire  fence. 
The  stretcher  was  lacking.  My  tools— one  dull  hatch¬ 
et;  and  help— my  hoy,  eight  years  old.  I  found  a 
small  rail  with  a  sun-crack  in  the  end-  Slipping 
this  over  the  wire  behind  a  barb,  and  using  the  post  as  a 
fulcrum,  my  boy  would  tighten  the  wire  while  I  drove 
the  staple  one  post  back.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
cannot  readily  find  a  rail  with  a  suitable  sun-crack,  bnt 
this  may  enable  them  to  think  of  a  substitute. 

Value  of  Crooked  Timber.— When  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  convey  timber  to  places  where  ships  are  built, 
crooked  timber  is  even  more  valuable  than  any  other. 
But  there  are  many  useB  for  “  natural  crooks  ”  on  the 
farm.  A  bent  timber  as  a  brace,  etc.,  is  often  conveni¬ 
ent  in  a  barn,  or  other  out  building.  By  the  use  of 
crooked  timber  a  frame  may  be  made  much  lighter,  and 
more  durable  than  where  only  straight  logs  are  used. 
There  are  many  implements  in  which  crooked  timber  is 
best,  as  the  knees  of  wood  sleds,  otone  boats,  etc.  The 
farmer  should  study  to  use  a  natural  bend  in  a  tree 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 
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i&uincc  and  Grape  Cuttings.— “W.W.” — The 
cuttingB  should  have  been  made  last  autumn,  and  kept 
in  earth  until  spring.  If  this  was  not  done  then,  it  will 
answer,  though  not  so  well,  to  make  them  at  once,  in 
the  first  mild  weather,  and  bury  them  in  soil  or  sand. 
Cuttings  of  the  quince  should  be  of  last  season’s  growth, 
and  sis  or  eight  inches  long.  In  early  spring  open  a 
trench  with  one  straight  side  ;  place  the  cuttings  against 
this  side,  about  fix  inches  apart,  and  with  two  buds 
above  the  surface.  In  filling  in  the  trench,  press  the 
soil  firmly  against  the  bottom  part  of  the  cuttings.  Grape 
cuttings  are  made  with  two  or  more  buds,  according  to 
their  distance  apart.  They  are  set  out  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  save  that  only  one  bud  is  left  at  the  surface.  While 
the  cuttings  of  some  varieties  of  grape  will  root  readily 
if  treated  in  this  manner,  others  will  not.  The  simplest 
method  with  those  which  are  difficult  to  raise  from  cut¬ 
tings,  is  to  layer  them. 

“  Sub-Irrigation,”  is  the  name  given  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  a  method  of  watering,  for  which  great  advan¬ 
tages  are  claimed.  A  syst  ja  of  concrete  pipes  is  laid 
far  enough  below  the  surface  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  plow.  Water  is  let  into  the  pipes  under  slight  pres¬ 
sure  (two  to  five  feet),  and  there  is  an  arrangement  by 
which  it  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  soil  at  desired 
points,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  trees, 
vines,  and  other  plants,  without  wetting  the  surface.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  method  produces  all  the  good  re¬ 
sults  of  surface  irrigation,  with  the  use  of  only  one- 
fourth  or  one-tenth  of  the  water  required  in  ordinary 
irrigation,  while  the  surface  of  the  soil  does  not  bake. 
The  plan  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  one  for  some  places, 
but  it  is  not  new.  In  one  form  or  another  it  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  American  Agriculturist  several  years  ago. 
Those  who  are  selling  “rights,”  must  have  patented 
some  of  the  details,  as  the  method  of  applying  water  in 
pipes,  below  the  surface,  has  long  been  known  and  used. 

Frozen  Onions. — “  II  J.  B.,”  N.  J. — It  does  not 
hurt  onions  to  freeze  them,  provided  they  can  thaw  very 
gradually.  It  will  be  well  to  cover  the  barrels  with  hay 
or  straw,  and  keep  them  frozen  as  long  as  may  be.  Bo 
not  move  them  about  while  frozen.  Usually,  onions  suf¬ 
fer  more  from  being  kept  too  warm  than  from  the  cold. 

Replanting  an  Orchard.- "M.Z.,”  Bay  ton,  O., 
lost  the  apple  trees  in  his  orchard  by  frost.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  set  out  trees  again  on  the  same  laud.  The  or¬ 
chard  is  now  in  grass,  and  he  asks  if  it  should  be  plowed 
up,  and  if  it  will  be  better  to  set  the  new  trees  in  the 
intervals  of  the  old  ones,  or  plant  them  in  the  same 
places. — If  the  grass  has  been  mowed  for  several  years, 
it  is  likely  that  the  soil  needs  enriching.  Turning  over 
the  sod,  especially  if  a  good  dressing  of  manure  can  be 
applied  upon  the  grass,  will  greatly  improve  the  soil. 
We  should  prefer  to  avoid  the  old  holes,  and  give  the 
trees  new  places,  as,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  former 
trees  exhausted  the  soil  where  they  stood,  there  are 
probably  old  and  decaying  roots  left  in  the  ground, 
which  may  injure  the  roots  of  the  new  trees. 

Preserving  Fence  Posts.— “J.  M.  H.,”  Mos¬ 
cow,  N.  Y.  The  use  of  coal-tar  as  a  preservative  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  successful  as  was  anticipated.  While 
a  post  coated  with  this  is  protected  from  the  effects  of 
the  moisture  in  the  ground,  it  does  not  prevent  decay 
from  taking  place  in  the  interior.  Various  solutions 
that  will  penetrate  the  wood  have  been  proposed.  One 
of  the  simplest  of  these  is  to  soak  the  post  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  and  when 
the  liquid  has  penetrated  the  wood,  let  it  dry,  and  then 
soak  it  fora  few  days  in  lime  water.  Prom  what  we  have 
seen  of  this  method,  having  used  it  for  small  garden 
stakes  and  labels,  we  should  be  disposed  to  try  it  upon 
posts  if  a  preservative  were  required.  It  has  the  merit 
of  being  much  cheaper  than  most  of  the  other  mixtures 
that  are  proposed. 

Grafting  Potatoes. — “W.  B.  J.  II.,”  Plumas  Co., 
Cal.,  asks:  “  Bid  you  ever  hear  of  grafting  potatoes  to 
produce  a  new  potato,  or  one  combining  the  qualities  of 
both  varieties  used  ’’’—Several  years  ago,  many  attempts 
were  made  iu  England  to  produce  graft  hybrids.  One 
variety  had  all  its  eyes  removed,  and  an  eye  of  another 
variety  was  inserted  in  it.  In  this  manner,  potatoes 
showing  a  cross  between  the  two  were  produced.  Noth¬ 
ing  practical  resulted  from  these  experiments,  though 
they  excited  much  interest  at  the  time. 

“  Great  Guns  !  What  are  we  coming  to  ?  The 
monster  Krupp  cannon,  which  many  of  our  readers  saw 
at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  will  be  only  a  pocket-piece 
compared  with  the  gun  of  the  early  future.  Italy  has 
beaten  the  world  in  the  size  of  her  war  steamship,  pro¬ 
tected  on  its  sides  with  steel-faced  iron  plates,  well  on  to 
two  feet  thick.  And  now  England  must  have  guns  that 
will  smash  ““xiugh  such  walls.  Already  a  breech-load¬ 


ing  Armstrong  gun  has  been  made,  weighing  200,000 
pounds;  length  39  feet  (nearly  2|  rods);  breech  diameter, 
about  5£  feet;  muzzle,  2f  feet;  bore,  17  inches  diameter; 
carries  a  ball  or  bolt  of  chilled  iron,  weighing  over  a  ton 
(2,005  pounds).  More  than  half  of  its  barrel  on  the  in¬ 
side  is  steel,  and  this  is  covered  with  compact  iron 
rings,  welded  into  a  solid  mass.  It  is  calculated  to 
stand  an  interior  firing  pressure  of  over  60,000  pounds 
on  each  square  inch !  It  was  recently  fired  18  times, 
the  powder  charges  in  some  cases  being  over  a  third 
of  a  ton  (or  771  pounds).  Initial  velocity,  1,838  feet 
in  a  second.  Think  of  a  ball  of  hardened  iron,  a  ton  in 
weight,  flying  through  the  air  21  miles  a  minute  I  This 
speed  would  carry  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or 
from  New  York  to  London,  in  about  2}-  hours,  and  start¬ 
ing  round  the  world  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it 
would  be  home  before  midnight.  The  carriage  is  made 
so  compact  that  two  such  guns  occupy  less  space  than 
one  old  one,  and  the  hydraulic  loading  machinery  is  so 
simplified  that  a  lady’s  hand  can  move  the  levers  which 
open  the  breech  and  close  it,  put  in  the  700  pounds  of 
powder,  and  the  ton-weight  projectile.  And  they  say 
it  will  now  be  quite  easy  to  make  and  work  guns  of 
300,000  to  400,000  pounds  weight! 


Support  for  a  Gate.— Mr.  J.  S.  Ulrey,  Wabash 
Co.,  Ind.,  sends  us  a  drawing  of  his  plan  for  keeping  a 


gate  from  sagging.  It  is  simply  an  extra  post  connected 
by  scantling  with  the  post  to  which  the  gate  is  attached, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving. 


Is  it  “  Gypsum  ”  or  “  Plaster  ?  ”  asks  a 
young  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  older 
heads  might  ask  the  same  question.  Farmers  usually 
talk  of  putting  “plaster”  on  their  land— but  it  would 
be  better  always  to  call  it  gypsum.  This  substance  is 
composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  combined  with 
considerable  water,  all  together  forming  a  solid  rock. 
It  is  simply  ground  fine  for  application  to  land,  and  is 
still  “gypsum.”  When  the  water  is  driven  off  by  heat, 
and  it  is  made  into  a  fine  powder,  it  is  called  “  plaster 
of  Paris,”  because  used  for  a  hard,  white  finishing  coat 
in  plastering  walls.  On  restoring  the  water  driven  off 
by  heat,  that  is,  stirring  the  dry  powder  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  water,  it  quickly  sets  hard,  to  form  moulds, 
plaster  casts,  images,  cornices,  center  pieces,  etc. 

Improvement  In  Cabbages.— Two  varieties 
of  cabbage  have  been  so  much  improved  by  cultivation 
in  this  country,  from  seeds  grown  here,  that  the  same 
varieties  from  imported  seeds  are  so  much  inferior  as  to 
seem  like  different  varieties,  The  Wakefield,  a  leading 
early  variety,  is  one  of  these.  To  distinguish  the  im¬ 
proved  home-grown  strain,  it  is  called  Jersey  Wakefield. 
The  Brunswick,  a  German  early  variety,  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  a  gardener  named  Fottler,  and  is  now  much 
larger  and  finer,  though  not  quite  so  early  as  when  raised 
from  imported  seed,  and  known  as  Fottler’s  Brumhead. 

Bermuda-Grass. — “A.  E.  C.,”  Hockley,  Tex.  The 
specimen  you  send  is  the  true  Bermuda-grass,  but  it  does 
not  di  sprove  our  statement  that  “  this  grass  is  not  known 
to  produce  seed  in  this  country.”  We  do  not  assert 
that  it  cannot,  or  that  it  never  will  produce  seeds,  only 
that  no  seed-bearing  specimen— and  botanists  have  been 
watching  it  for  many  years— has  yet  been  seen.  A  great 
many  specimens  have  been  sent  us  to  show  that  the 
plant  bore  seeds.  A  large  share  of  these  were  not  Ber¬ 
muda-grass,  but  Crab-grass,  which  somewhat  resembles 
it.  Others,  like  the  one  sent  by  you,  have  the  remains 
of  flowers,  but  on  careful  examination  with  the  micro¬ 
scope,  not  even  a  rudiment  of  a  seed  was  found.  We 
should  really  like  to  see  the  seeds,  as  they  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  some  countries. 

Lice  on  Apple  Trees. — “T.T.B.” — Weanswered 
your  inquiry  by  mail,  but  our  letter  in  time  came  back 
marked  “not  found.”  We  wrote  in  substance  as  follows; 
The  lice  you  mention  as  attacking  your  apple  trees  are 
the  Woolly  Aphis,  known  in  England  as  the  “American 
Blight,"  although  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  this 
insect  was  brought  from  the  Old  World  to  this  country. 
It  differs  from  other  plaut-lice  in  covering  itself  with 
fine,  white,  cottony  threads,  which  give  the  appearance 
of  “  mould”  that  you  mention.  They  are  very  easily  man¬ 
aged  on  the  trunk  and  branches.  Any  stiff  brush  will 
kill  them.  But  most  persons  like  to  apply  something 
with  the  brush.  For  this,  stir  into  a  quart  of  soft  soap 


a  tablespoonful  of  kerosene,  and,  when  well  mixed,  pour 
on  sufficient  warm  water  to  make  it  so  thin  that  it  may 
be  readily  applied,  and  use  it  with  the  brush.  For  those 
lice  which  live  just  below  the  surface,  lime-water  is  a 
remedy.  Slake  a  peck  of  lime  in  a  barrel,  as  for  making 
whitewash.  When  slaked,  fill  up  the  barrel  with  water. 
By  the  next  day  the  water  will  be  perfectly  clear.  Use 
this,  thoroughly,  around  the  trees. 

Plum  Suckers.—11  W.jW.,”  Benzonia,  Mich.,  has 
numerous  suckers  of  plum  trees,  and  asks  how  he  can 
use  them  for  stocks.  As  a  general  thing,  seedling  stocks 
are  preferred  to  suckers,  as  trees  grown  from  these  will 
continue  to  throw  up  suckers.  The  shoots  should  be 
removed  from  the  trees  with  as  many  roots  as  possible, 
and  planted  in  nursery  rows  and  allowed  to  grow  one 
season.  They  may  be  budded  the  next  year,  or,  if  graft¬ 
ed,  it  should  be  done  very  early,  before  the  buds  swell. 
As  the  graft  often  outgrows,  the  stock,  it  is  safer  to  in¬ 
sert  the  cions  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Many  People  Killed  by  Animals.— Per¬ 
petual  war  has  always  existed  between  man  and  most 
other  animals;  the  dog  and  the  horse  are  usually  on  our 
side.  Omitting  accidents,  the  destruction  of  human  life 
by  animals  is  very  small  in  this  country— perhaps  not 
200  a  year,  and  these  largely  from  the  bites  of  rattle¬ 
snakes  and  cobras.  Even  these  might  be  termed  acci¬ 
dental,  since  these  serpents  only  bite  in  self-defense 
when  come  upon  unawares.  But  it  is  quite  different  in 
some  countries.  Take  British  India,  for  example;  the 
recent  official  report  gives  the  total  loss  of  life  during  a 
year  thus:  Killed  by  tigers,  889;  by  wolves,  256;  by 
leopards,  239;  by  bears,  75;  by  wild  elephants,  58;  by 
hyenas,  8 ;  by  other  animals,  alligators,  rhinoceroses, 
wild  boars,  etc.,  1,232;  and  by  serpents,  18,670!  Tigers, 
leopards,  and  allied  animals  killed  nearly  44,000  cattle, 
to  say  nothing  of  sheep  and  goats.  Buring  the  year  the 
Government  paid  for  killing  4,558  wolves,  3,303  leopards 
and  tigers,  1,014  hyenas.  991  bears,  and  254,963  poisonous 
serpents.— A  recent  writer  estimates  that  since  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  200,000.000  people  have  been  killed  by  animals. 

Tlie  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Soci¬ 
ety  is  not  so  venerable  that  it  cannot  adopt  new  meth¬ 
ods.  Following  the  example  of  the  much  younger  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  it  now  issues  a  Bulletin,  re¬ 
porting  its  monthly  meetings  within  a  few  days  after 
the  session.  This  allows  absent  members  and  others  to 
read  the  papers  and  discussions  while  they  are  yet  fresh, 
instead  of  waiting,  as  before,  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Essex  Hybrid  Squash.— This  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  gentleman  in  Essex,  Mass.,  by  crossing  the 
“Hubbard  ”  and  the  “  Turban,”  a  very  late  and  an  early 
variety,  each  standing  first  in  its  class.  The  Essex  Hy¬ 
brid  is  valued  by  gardeners  near  Boston  on  account  of 
its  rapid  growth  and  maturity,  which  allows  it  to  be 
planted  after  the  worst  insect  enemies  are  out  of  the  way, 
and  still  ripen  a  crop.  In  planting  early  potatoes,  every 
fourth  hill  is  left  vacant,  to  be  afterwards  planted  with 
squashes.  This  may  be  done  as  late  as  July  4th,  and 
the  squashes  will  mature  before  frost. 

Trouble  with  Evergreens.— “M.E.B.,”  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  finds  that  the  stems  of  his  Norway  Spruces, 
that  portion  which  grew  last  year,  fall  off  in  great  quan¬ 
tities.  If  M.  E.  B.  will  cut  open  the  twigs,  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  a  caterpillar— a  “  worm  ”  of  some  kind,  which, 
after  it  made  its  growth,  cut  away  the  stem,  in  order 
that  the  wind  might  break  it  off  and  thus  allow  the  in¬ 
sect  to  reach  the  ground.  If  this  is  found  to  be  so,  then 
all  the  fallen  twigs  should  be  gathered  and  burned,  to 
prevent  an  increase  of  the  insect. 

Speculative  Sales.— The  sales  of  breadstuff's, 
grain,  hog  products,  and  cotton,  constantly  reported  in 
Chicago  and  New  York,  give  one  no  idea  of  the  amount 
of  those  articles  in  the  markets.  The  speculative  sales 
of  wheat  and  corn  may  amount  to  many  million  dollars 
in  a  day  when  there  is  not  actually  on  hand  a  single 
million  bushels.  The  New  York  dealers  in  cotton,  for 
example,  claim  that  none  is  sold  that  is  not  really  here. 
Yet  the  recorded  sales  of  the  last  cotton  year  at  this  one 
point  amount  to  nearly  thirty-three  million  bales,  while 
the  average  crop  of  the  entire  country  is  only  about  six 
million  bales.  The  Bales  of  wheat  and  corn  during  a 
year,  in  New  York  and  Chicago  alone,  amount  to  many 
times  the  entire  crop  grown. 

Collards  or  Coleworts  ?— A  subscriber  asks 
what  are  the  Collards,  so  generally  cultivated  in  South¬ 
ern  gardens.  Collards,  as  they  are  generally  called  at 
the  South,  and  in  England  known  as  Coleworts  and 
Collets,  are  partly  grown  cabbages,  which  are  used  be¬ 
fore  they  commence  to  head.  Any  cabbage  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated  as  a  Collard,  but  there  are  some  varieties  which 
are  grown  only  for  this  use.  in  which  the  habit  of  form¬ 
ing  a  head  is  more  or  less  broken  up. 
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"practised  upon  farmers  and  other  rural  residents, 
by  those  who  go  about  the  country,  making  house 
to  house  visitations.  While  these  go  to  their  vic¬ 
tims,  another  class  wait  for  their  dupes  to  come 
to  them.  Farmers  and  all  other  strangers,  who 
for  business  or  pleasure  visit  any  large  city,  should 
be  aware  that  there  are  gangs  of  scoundrels  who 
make  it  their  business  to  lay  in  wait  for,  and  en¬ 
trap  every  one  who  has  the  appearance  of  a  stranger. 

The  Peter  Funk  Auctions 
were,  some  years  ago,  doing  a  great  business. 
These  auction  shops  were  in  the  most  frequented 
streets,  and  their  trade,  the  selling  of  worthless 
watches  and  bogus  jewelry,  was  carried  on  openly 
and  boldly.  Whenever  a  stranger  could  be  tempt¬ 
ed  into  one  of  these  dens,  he  was  quite  sure  to  be 
fleeced.  He  sometimes  made  a  complaint  to  the 
authorities,  and  if  he  went  with  the  officers  to 
make  arrests,  the  victim  failed  to  identify  a  single 
person  who  was  concerned  in  the  swindle.  Several 
of  these  shops  were  under  the  same  management, 
and  as  soon  as  a  sale  had  been  made  in  one  of 
them,  the  auctioneer  and  his  confederates  all  went 
to  one  of  the  other  shops,  and  exchanged  places 
"with  the  inmates,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  arrest,  no  one  engaged  in  a  sale  could  be 
found.  All  other  methods  of  breaking  up  these 
mock  auction  shops  failing,  at  length  a  police 
•officer  was  stationed  in  front  of  each,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  warn  all  who  were  tempted  to  enter,  of 
the  character  of  the  business.  This  completely 
broke  up  the  concerns.  “Peter  Funk” — the  name 
often  given  by  the  auctioneer,  if  arrested,  now  no 
longer  sells  worthless  jewelry  and  watches.  He 
sometimes  sells  furuiture  “  of  a  family  breaking 
Tip  housekeeping.”  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
iamily  is  a  long  while  in  “  breaking  up,”  as  the 
furniture  is  sold  in  the  same  house  every  day  for 
months.  Such  sales  are  supplied  with  showy  but 
miserable  furniture,  made  for  the  purpose.  Bu¬ 
reaus  have  been  sold  without  drawers,  the  fronts  be¬ 
ing  fastened  in  place,  and  other  shams  are  common. 

Auction  Sales  of  Cigars 

are  just  now  among  the  leading  auction  swindles. 
There  are  several  stores,  in  the  busy  streets,  where 
the  “going,”  “going”  of  these  chaps  may  bo 
heard  all  day  long.  A  store  is  hired,  boxes  of  ci¬ 
gars — or  more  likely  cigar  boxes— are  placed  in  the 
•window  and  on  the  shelves,  and  'a  red  flag  is  hung 
At  the  door.  The  auctioneer  cries  and  hammers 
away,  to  an  audience  of  two  or  three  confederates, 
with  usually  one  venerable  looking  old  rascal 
among  them.  If  a  stranger,  attracted  by  the  noise, 
looks  in,  bidding  goes  on  lively.  If  a  smoker,  he 
may  be  tempted  to  bid,  when  a  lot  of  ten  boxes  is 
going,  and  he  can  get  it  by  bidding  five  dollars. 
The  usual  trick  is  this  :  The  stranger  thinks  he 
buys  the  lot  of  five  or  ten  boxes  for  his  bid,  but 
rfioon  finds  that  the  bid  was  of  that  amount  for  each 
box.  There  are  witnesses  to  that  effect,  and  the 
buyer  is  often  frightened  into  paying  a  high 
price  for  cigars  which  are  worth  nothing.  A 
stranger  in  New  York  or  in  any  other  city  should 

avoid  all  auctions . Another  trap  is  laid  by  what 

are  known  as 

Banco  Steerers. 

These  were  formerly  more  prominent  in  Chicago 
than  elsewhere,  but  now  every  large  city  is  infested 
by  them.  They  promenade  the  principal  streets, 
and  waylay  the  passengers  from  the  depots  and 
ferry  boats.  When  one  of  these  chaps  sees  a  well- 
to-do  looking  person,  who  is  evidently  a  stranger, 
be  rushes  up  to  him,  shakeshis  hand,  with  :  “  How 


do  you  do,  Mr.  Jones,  when  did  you  come  down, 
and  how  did  you  leave  all  the  good  people  at  Little- 
town?”  The  stranger  may  say:  “You  are  mis¬ 
taken,  sir;  my  name  is  not  Jones;  I  am  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Four  Corners.”  He  will  not  walk  far, 
before  a  confederate  of  the  first  will  salute  him  as 
“Mr.  Smith,”  and  insist  on  inquiring  about  “the 
folks  at  Four  Corners.”  This  opens  the  way  to 
a  more  familiar  acquaintance,  and  the  man  from 
“  Four  Corners  ”  is  induced  to  accompany  his  new 
found  friend  to  look  at  some  recent  purchase  he 
has  made.  There  a  game  of  cards  is  in  progress, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  stranger  is  persuaded  to 
play.  He  wins  again  and  again,  and  loses  with 
astonishing  regularity.  He  soon  finds  himself 
largely  in  debt,  and  is  fortunate  if  he  escapes  with 
only  the  loss  of  the  ready  money  in  his  possession. 
The  “  game  ”  is  an  old  one,  and  the  “  danger  sig¬ 
nal  ”  has  often  been  raised  to  warn  the  unwary. 
But  no  “  game  ”  is  more  successfully  or  more  fre¬ 
quently  played.  Hudibras  thinks  “  the  pleasure  is 
as  great  of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat,”  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  on  this  principle  that  so  many  vvorthy 
people  are  made  the  dupes  of  sharpers.  A  case  in 
point  occurred  a  few  months  ago  in  Boston, 
Banco-steerer  Fitzgerald  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams 

being  the  conspicuous  parties.  Mr.  Adams,  an 
aged  and  honored  citizen,  was  taken  in  hand  by  a 
plausible,  well-spoken  young  man,  and  conducted 
to  a  den  occupied  by  sharpers,  where  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  play  cards  and  forced  to  give  his  checks 
for  a  large  amouut  of  money,  his  alleged  losses. 
Banco-steerer  Fitzgerald  reckoned  without  his  host. 
He  supposed  that  Mr.  Adams  and  his  family  would 
be  deterred  from  makiug  the  circumstances  public, 
and  upon  their  silence  he  depended  for  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  his  ill-gotten  gains.  But  his  dream 
was  rudely  dispelled  by  the  unexpected  conduct 
of  the  Adams  family,  who  hunted  up  Fitzgerald 
and  his  associates,  and  prosecuted  them  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law,  as  Fitzgerald,  now  in  prison  for 
his  crime,  has  found  to  his  cost.  These  Banco- 
steerers  seek  their  victims  everywhere,  not  only  in 
city  streets,  hut  on  steamboats  and  the  cars. 

There  is  but  One  Safe  Course 
for  those  who  travel  or  who  find  themselves  in  a 
strange  city.  That  is,  to  repel  the  approaches  of 
every  one  who  is  disposed  to  be  too  familiar.  Do 
not  admit  that  you  are  a  stranger  in  the  city  to 
which  you  are  destined,  and  decline  all  offers  to 
serve  as  a  guide.  Above  all,  never  enter  a  building 
of  any  kind  with  a  person  unknown  to  you. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  an  illustration  of 
the  necessity  for  the  warning  has  been  furnished  by 
A  Distinguished  Stranger. 

He  was  not  from  the  rural  districts  and  unused  to 
cities,  but  came  from  the  old  country  as  a  poet  and 
an  exponent  of  aesthetics  and  a  lecturer  on  the 
beautiful.  He  thought  “small  beer”  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  Niagara  was  an  “  utterly  utter  ”  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  our  fondness  for  cast-iron  stoves  an  of¬ 
fence  to  his  sense  of  the  sweet-pretty.  Oscar  was 
one  day  accosted  on  the  street  by  a  young  man  who 
was  very  glad  to  meet  him.  The  young  man  was 
“Mr.  Drexel,”  so  he  said,  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
banker ;  he  had  seen  the  poet  in  his  father’s  bank¬ 
ing  house,  and  took  the  liberty,  etc.  As  Oscar  had 
been  in  the  office,  he  accepted  the  “  younger 
Drexel  ”  as  all  right,  and  accompanied  him  to  a 
house  in  one  of  the  uptown  streets. 

Some  men  were  playing  a  game  with  dice,  and 
“young  Drexel”  played  and  won  largely.  The 
poet  was  asked  to  play  ;  he  did  so,  and  won.  En¬ 
couraged,  he  won  more.  The  stakes  were  enlarged, 
and  Oscar  did  not  win,  but  lost,  and  lost  again. 
Determined  to  recover  his  losses,  he  played  on,  un¬ 
til  he  lost  in  all  $1,160.  He  gave  his  checks  for 
that  sum,  and  suspecting,  in  spite  of  “  Mr.  Drexel,” 
that  all  was  not  right,  he  drove  in  haste  to  the 
bank  and  stopped  payment  of  the  checks.  He  then 
visited  the  police  station,  but,  with  true  poetic  ab¬ 
straction,  could  not  tell  what  street  the  house  was 
in,  and  the  police  could  do  nothing.  Oscar  was 
asked  to  look  at  the  picture*  in  the  Rogues  Gallery, 
where  he  soon  found  the  portrait  of  his  friend 


“  Drexel  ”  in  that  of  a  person  known  to  the  police 
as  “  Hungry  Joe,”  and  a  uoted  Banco  Steerer. 

Oscar  soon  left  for  home — he  could  find  nothing 
beautiful  in  this  “  beastly  ”  country — yet  he  cannot 

deny  that  he  was  most  beautifully  swindled . 

It  seems  that  the  bait  so  freely  scattered  in  the 
form  of  circulars  offering  to  dispose  of 

Counterfeit  Money,  or  “Queer,” 

does  sometimes  prove  effective.  A  farmer  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  a  short  time  ago  fascinated  with  the 
offer  that  for  $300  he  could  get  $3,000  in  green¬ 
backs.  These  were  said  to  be  printed  from  a  plate 
stolen  from  the  Government,  and  were  practically 
genuine.  This  man  made  the  journey  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  bringing  his  son,  from  whom  he  kept  hi? 
secret,  met  his  man  at  a  hotel,  gave  him  $300  in 
good  money,  and  was  given  a  parcel.  At  once  the 
man  was  advised  to  hurry  out  of  the  city,  and  was 
met  on  his  way  to  a  ferry  by  a  police  officer,  who 
recognized  in  his  companion  a  well-known  swin¬ 
dler.  There  was  the  same  old  ending  to  the  story. 
The  parcel  for  which  he  had  paid  $300,  when 
opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  brick  and  a  bag  of 
salt  done  up  in  waste  paper.  The  Kentucky  man 
went  home,  having  travelled  far  and  paid  dearly  for 
a  lesson  in  common  honesty.  When  his  neighbors 
learn  that  he  was  ready  to  deal  in  counterfeit  mon¬ 
ey,  he  will  hardly  enjoy  their  salutations. 

Too  Sudden  to  be  Trustworthy. 

A  Chicago  firm,  E.  E.  Kendall  &  Co.,  are  flooding 
a  part  of  the  West  with  circulars  for  “Mutual  In¬ 
vestment  Clubs.”  These  circulars  solicit  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $10  per  share  for  investments  in  grain, 
provisions  or  stocks. .  The  latest  of  these  “  Mutual 
Investments,”  is  “Club  13,”  which  it  is  claimed 
has  made  209  per  cent  or  $20.90  for  each  $10  share, 
during  the  last  six  months.  This  is  a  rate  of  profit 
of  which  even  the  Bonanza  kings  have  never 
dreamed,  and  we  caution  the  anxious  inquirers 
who  address  the  American  Agriculturist,  to  be  care¬ 
ful  how  they  invest  their  money  in  these  attractive 
but  dangerous  schemes.  Money  is  not  made  by 
such  rapid  methods.  Least  of  all  can  it  be  so  made 
by  “  margins  ”  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  best 
use  for  these  circulars  is  as  fire  kindling.  It  is  a  safe 
rule  to  pay  no  heed  to  manifestoes  that  make  ex¬ 
travagant  promises  of  fortunes  without  work.  Dol¬ 
lars  represent  hard  work  in  some  way  or  other,  as 
farmers  well  know.  It  is  known  that 

Sharpers  who  prey  upon  the  Community 

find  little  apparent  difficulty  in  procuring  lists  of 
names  of  expected  victims.  There  are  men  who 
make  it  a  business  of  furnishing  these  lists  in 
assorted  styles,  to  suit  the  sharper  who  desires  to 
use  them.  If  young  people  at  school  are  to  be 
corrupted,  names  are  gathered  from  school  and 
college  catalogues.  It  is  easy  to  procure  these  cata¬ 
logues  under  the  pretence  of  having  a  son  or 
daughter  whom  the  applicant  desires  to  place  in  an 
institution  of  learning.  County,  city,  town  and 
village  directories  supply  names  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  columns  of  newspapers  are  also 
drawn  upon.  In  some  underhand  way  or  other 
the  names  are  procured  and  are  often  used  for 
the  vilest  purposes.  A  letter,  one  of  many  lying 
before  us,  comes  from  Creston,  Ohio,  and  advises 
us,  that  “that  little  town”  is  flooded  with  small 
hooks  of  an  indescribable  character.  We  have  seen 
these  books  and  can  say  to  all,  “hands  off”  from 
all  such  documents.  Our  correspondent  at  Creston 
will  do  “  the  hoys  ”  of  his  town  a  great  service  by 
stopping  the  circulation  of  these  books,  which 
he  says  he  can  do.  Its  end  is  corruption  and 
suffering.  We  will  not  name  the  vile  thing. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  point  out  the  evil. 

Readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  who  re¬ 
ceive  circulars  and  other  documents  of  the  kind, 
described  in  the  “Sundry  Humbugs”  department 
of  this  paper  are  requested  to  forward  them  to  the 
editors,  who  will  make  it  a  business  to  expose 
fraudulent  imposters  who  set  these  traps  for  the 
unwary  and  unthinking.  The  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  done  good  service  heretofore  in  this 
direction,  and  is  hopeful  that  in  the  future  it  may 
be  even  more  successful  in  saving  the  money  of 
its  readers. 
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Special  Offers  for  Subscribers  for  American  Agriculturist. 

THE  MOST 

Magnificent  Premium 

EVER  OFFERED  BY  THIS  OR  ANY  OTHER 
JOURNAL,  ON  SUCH  TERMS, 

A  SUMPTUOUS  VOLUME, 

Splendidly  Bound,  Bevelled,  Full  Gilt  and  Jet  Ornaments.— 

Gilt-Edged. 

SIZE  :  NINE  BY  ELEVEN  INCHES.  WEIGHING  NEARLY  FIVE  POUNDS. 

Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pages,  on  very  heavy,  tinted,  highly  calendered 
paper.  Each  page  has  Eed  Line  Border,  with  Ornamental  Corners,  and  a  very 
large  and  Beautiful  Initial  Letter  in  exquisite  Floral  Designs. 

It  makes  a  most  beautiful  and  instructive  Volume  for  the  Parlor  or  Work  Table  of 

EVERY  FARMER,  EVERY  FLORIST, 

EVERY  FRUIT  GROWER,  EVERY  GARDENER, 

EVERY  IIOFlXEKEEFER,  EVERY  ARTISAN, 

This  superb  volume  describes  more  than  three  hundred  of  our  wild  and  culti¬ 
vated  plants,  and  gives  the  common  and  scientific  names,  their  natural  order  or 
family,  the  language,  etc.,  etc. 

Each  plant  occupies  a  full  page.  Accompanying  the  description  are  numerous 
appropriate  poetical  quotations,  which  not  only  add  to  the  "charm  of  the  volume, 
but  instruct  the  reader.  The  work  opens  with  an  introduction  and  poem  by  Am¬ 
erica’s  greatest  writer. 

It  contains  over  two  hundred  illustrations,  which,  together  with  the  diversi¬ 
fied  style  of  type,  make  every  page  curious,  as  well  as  attractive. 

The  Table  of  Contents  comprises  eighteen  solid  columns,  and  included  among 
other  things  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Authors  quoted;  a  letter  and  poem  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant;  Hymns  to  the  Flowers,  by  Horace  Smith;  Language  and  Poetry  of 
Flowers;  Cultivation  and  Analysis  of  Plants;  Practical  Horticulture;  Cultivation 
of  favored  Plants;  Vegetable  Beauties;  Structure  of  Plants;  Division  of  the  Vege¬ 
table  Kingdom;  Systems  and  Classifications,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  full  title  of  the  book  is  as  follows  :  The  Floral  Kingdom  ;  Its  His¬ 
tory.  A  Dictionary  of  more  than  Three  Hundred  Flowers,  with  the  Genera  and 
Family  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  Language  of  each.  Illustrated  by  appro¬ 
priate  Gems  of  Poetry,  and  a  particular  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  and  Analysis 
of  Plants. 

PRICE  $6.50. 

FREE  COPY  OFFERED. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  take  great  pleasure  in  an¬ 
nouncing  that  they  have  secured  a  Special  Edition  of  the  above  magnificent  work, 
so  that  they  can  Present  a  copy,  post-paid,  to  the  first  500  persons  who  secure 
and  send  only  live  new  subscriptions  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1883. 

No  such  liberal  olfer  was  ever  before  made,  or  is  likely  to  be  ever  made  again. 

j\.  IS.— The  number  of  copies  being  limited,  the  above  offer  applies  only  to 
subscribers  received  on  and  after  January  25,  at  $1.50  a  year  each. 


A  Free  Dictionary  for  One  New  Sub¬ 
scriber  to  American  Agriculturist. 

A  Concentrated  collection  of  most  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  including  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  of  up¬ 
wards  of  50,000  words,  with,  their  definitions  and 
accurate  pronunciation,  a  well  bound  volume,  of 
600  pages,  containing:  1st.  The  Dictionary  itself, 
given  in  300  pages  (3  columns  in  each  page,)  sup¬ 
plies  all  the  ordinary  wants  of  a  Family  or  Person¬ 
al  Dictionary,  and  is  fully  worth  the  price  of  the 
whole  book.  2d.  The  next  300  pages  contain  84 
Subjects,  giving  very  interesting  and  useful  infor¬ 
mation,  valuable  for  constant  reference,  affording 
much  pleasure  to  every  reader,  old  or  young.  For¬ 
ty-five  pages  of  Engravings,  illustrating  a  great 
number  of  Animals,  Birds,  Fishes,  Plants,  Imple¬ 
ments,  etc.,  etc. 

Ouk  free  Offer  :  The  above  most  valuable 
Volume  will  be  presented  and  sent,  post-paid,  any 
where  in  the  United  States  or  British  America,  to 
any  person  who  will  send  one  new  subscriber  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  at  the  regular  rate  of  §1.50 
per  year.  (This  offer  is  good  only  between  Jan.  20 
and  Feb.  28,  1883.) 

N.  B.,  1st.— Any  person  sending  more  than  one 
new  subscriber,  as  above,  will  be  presented  with  one 
Book  for  each  new  subscriber  he  sends. 

N.  B.,  2nd. — Any  person  sending  ten  or  more  nevr 
subscribers,  as  above,  will  be  presented  with  eleven 
copies  of  the  Book.  If  he  choose,  he  can 

then  present  each  new  subscriber  he  obtains  with 
the  Book,  and  have  a  free  copy  left  for  himself. 


Your  Choice  of  Numerous  Beautiful  Vol¬ 
umes  for  Two  New  Subscribers. 

In  our  beautiful  Premium  List,  published  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  we  offered  several  handsome  volumes  as 
inducements  for  procuring  new  subscribers.  We 
now  make  a  still  better  offer,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  our  friends  to  obtain  new  subscribers 
for  the  American  Agriculturist.  To  every  person 
who  will  send  us  two  new  subscribers  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist ,  we  will  forward  them  immedi¬ 
ately,  post-paid,  any  one  of  the  following  volumes  of 
standard  British  Poets : 


Shakespeare, 

Tennyson, 

Byron, 

Scott, 

Wordsworth, 

Cowper, 

Hood, 

or  a  copy  of  Encille. 


Burns, 

Coleridge, 

Milton, 

Moore, 

Goldsmith, 

Campbell, 

Hemans, 

These  volumes  are 


elegantly  hound  in  cloth  and  gold,  with  the  name 
of  the  author  upon  the  back.  They  are  printed 
upon  gilt-edged,  tinted  paper,  new  type,  new 
plates,  and  illustrated.  They  are  complete  and  un¬ 
abridged.  They  likewise  have  red  lines  around 
the  type,  which  adds  to  the  attractiveness  and 
beauty  of  the  volumes.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce  and  recommend  them  to  our  readers  as  the 
most  elegant  copie?  of  the  British  Poets  yet  pub¬ 
lished.  Each  one  of  these  volumes  sells  at  §1.50. 
Any  person  who  desires  to  secure  more  than  one 
volume  can  do  so  by  forwarding  us  two  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  each  volume  desired,  in  this  manner. 
For  example,  a  person  can  secure,  by  sending  us 
ten  (10)  subscribers,  five  elegant  copies,  OQe  each,  of 
Sliakespeare,  Tennyson, 

Scott,  Milton, 

Hood, 

making  a  little  library  in  itself.  This  offer  holds 
good  until  March  first. 

Three  Very  Useful  Standard  Volumes  for 
Three  New  Subscribers. 


Would  you  like  to  secure  Macaulay’s  History  of 
England,  bound  in  blue  and  gold,  printed  in  clear, 
bold  type,  with  copious  foot  notes  ?  Each  volume 
has  a  full  index  of  over  fifty  pages,  which  is  a  most 
valuable  feature  of  this  new  edition  of  Macaulay’s 
work. 

You  can  procure  these  three  volumes,  numbering 
over  seven  hundred  pages  each,  post-paid,  by  send¬ 
ing  us  three  new  subscribers  to  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist.  This  offer  holds  good  until  March  15- 
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Catalogues  Received. 


The  dealers,  especially  seedsmen,  usually  issue  their 
catalogues  in  February,  and  these  reach  us  too  late  to  be 
noticed  this  month.  We  give  those  which  have  come  to 
hand  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 

SEEDSMEN. 

B.  K.  Buss  &  Sons,  New  York,  importers  and  grow¬ 
ers  of  Seeds,  Roots,  Bulbs,  etc.,  sends  out  a  finely  illus¬ 
trated  Hand-book  for  the  farm  and  garden,  with  a  full 
price  list  of  Field,  Vegetable,  and  Flower  Seeds. 

W.  Ati.ee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  This 
enterprising  firm  sends  out  a  fully  illustrated  list  of 
Farm  and  Garden  Seeds  and  Thoroughbred  Live  Stock. 
$775  in  cash  prizes  are  offered  for  best  vegetables  grown 
from  their  Seed,  including  $155  for  largest  yield  of  the 
New  Welcome  Oats. 

David  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  publish 
a  valuable  treatise  on  the  value  and  culture  of  RootB  for 
Stock  Feeding. 

Hiram  Sibi.ey  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  and  Chicago, 
HI.  An  immense  illustrated  catalogue  of  wbat  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  seed  house  in  the  world. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa.,  issues  “Seed- 
Time  and  Harvest,”  part  catalogue  and  part  journal, 
with  much  practical  matter. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  “  The  Floral  Guide,” 
full  and  beauiiful  as  ever,  and  profusely  illustrated. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

Garret  H.  Banta,  Riverdale,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  Gen¬ 
eral  stock,  Fruit  and  Ornamental. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.  An  immense  stock 
of  Fruit  and  Ornameutal  Trees, etc., adapted  to  the  South. 

R.  G.  Chase  &  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  stock,  with  several  specialties. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  separate 
catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  ete.,  fills  over 
130  pages,  abundantly  illustrated,  and  with  an  index. 

D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Colored  Fruit  Plates 
and  Nurserymen’s  requisites. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  A  neat  and 
valuable  illustrated  catalogue  of  Seeds  for  the  Vegeta¬ 
ble  and  Flower  Garden. 

R.  S.  Johnston,  Stockley,  Del.  A  wholesale  list  of 
Trees  and  Small  Fruits. 

D.  W.  Langdon,  Mobile,  Ala.  The  old  Langdon  nur¬ 
sery  is  kept  up,  and  offers  all  the  new  things. 

Geo.  A.  Long,  Larissa,  Tex.  A  neat  list  of  Fruit  and 
Ornameutal  Stock,  suited  to  far  Southern  localities. 

Long  Brothers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  General  florists’ 
stock,  Cut  Flowers,  and  Floral  designs. 

William  H.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa.  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  Many  rarities. 

A.  C.  Nellis,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  Floral  and  Garden 
Instructor,  and  catalogue  of  Seeds. 

Arnold  Puetz,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Grass  Bouquets 
and  Florida  curiosities. 

Samuel  H.  Rumph,  Marshallville,  Ga.  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruits  suited  to  the  South. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  wholesale  list,  very 
full  in  all  departments. 

Jabez  Webster,  Centralia,  HI.  A1  very  full  list  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  etc. 

Jas.  B.  Wild  &  Bros  .  Sarcoxie,  Mo.  General  Fruit, 
Ornamental,  and  Greenhouse  stock,  and  says  a  word  for 
the  American  Agriculturist. 

Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.  Hardy  Herbaceous 
Plants,  Bulbs,  Ferns,  etc.  A  descriptive  catalogue. 

MACHINERY,  IMPLEMENTS,  FARM  APPLIANCES. 

W.  S.  Blunt,  100  Beekman  St.,  New  York  City. 
“Noiseless  ”  House  Pumps  of  various  styles. 

Bissell  Chilled  Plow  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Improved  Plows. 

Blymyer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Sev¬ 
eral  catalogues  are  issued,  comprising  a  great  variety  of 
Engines,  Boilers,  etc.  Neatly  illustrated.  Sugar  Cane 
Machinery,  Saw  and  Shingle  Mills,  Cotton  Gins  and 
Presses,  and  Grain  Mills,  are  but  a  part. 

Bradley  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  illustrate  the  differ¬ 
ent  Btyles  of  the  Bradley  Road  Cart. 

J.  H.  Briwn  &  Co.,  Ottawa,  Ill.  Stock  Marks,  Hog 
Rings,  and  other  hardware  specialties. 

Burrell  &  Whitman,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  furnish 
plans  for  Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories,  and  supply 
every  article  that  can  possibly  be  needed  in  either.  A 
most  interesting  catalogue. 

Everett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass.  Garden  Drills, 
Hand  Corn-Planters,  etc. 

The  Edward  Harrison  Mill  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Illustrate  their  Burr-stone  Mills  of  various  styles,  with 
all  kinds  of  Milling  Machinery, 

John  Fear,  Geneva,  Ill.,  illustrates  his  American 
Fruit-gatherer. 

American  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
Ryder's  American  Fruit  Dryer,  with  accessories,  Ameri¬ 
can  Rake  and  Tedder  combined,  etc. 

Jas.  F.  Hotchkiss,  84  John  St.,  New  York.  The  Me¬ 
chanical  Boiler  Cleaner. 

Wm.  E.  Lincoln.  Warren,  Mass.  Hlustrated  catalogue 
of  Channel  Can  Creamery. 

S.  Pennock  &  Sons  Co.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  The 
Patent  Road  Machine  and  “Matchless”  Dumping 
Scraper. 

Ward  B.  Snyder,  No.  106  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
City.  The  Snyder  “  Little  Giant  ”  Engines  and  Boilers. 

F.  R.  Willson  &  Son,  Columbus,  O.  The  spring 
Single-Tree. 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  HI. 
Testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  their  Mills. 


MISCELLANEOUS,  LIVE  STOCK,  ETC. 

R.  B.  Chaffin  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  Real  Estate 
Journal,  Agents  and  Auctioneers. 

S.  J.  Gilmore,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Catalogue  of  lands 
in  Kansas  and  Colorado  for  sale  by  Union  Pacific  R.  R, 

J.  C.  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  “Every  Horse 
Owner's  Cycloptedia,”  and  a  catalogue  of  its  contents. 

Milton  Sieve  M'f’q.  Co.,  Milton,  Pa.,  describe  Dil- 
dine's  Adjustable  Sieve. 

George  Whitfield,  Rougemont,  Canada.  Thorough¬ 
bred  Polled  Angus,  Galloway,  and  Hereford  Cattle. 


“The  ‘ACME  ’  Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler  saves  me 
in  my  market  garden  an  immense 
amount  of  labor.  The  use  of  the  hand 
rake  being  unnecessary  after  running 
the ‘ACME’  over  the  ground  twice.” 
(See  page  93,  this  paper.) 


The  only  nicchine  that  received  an  award  on  both 
Horse-power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition  ;  was  awarded  the  two  last  Cold 
Medals  ?iven  by  the  Mew  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  on  Horse-powprs  and  Threshers ;  and  is  the 
OFlIy  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  i 
the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
“Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,”  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Standard 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address 
JIINAIU)  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N, Y. 


SETH  CHAPMAN’S  SON  &  CO., 


DEALERS  IV 


Peruvian  Guano 

170  FRONT  STREET 
new  Yimu. 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS  IN  SEASON, 

L.  Brahmas,  Leghorns,  Games,  P.  Rocks,  P.  Cochins,  G.  S. 
Bantams,  $7  per  trio.  13  Eggs,  $2 ;  2o  for  $3.  B.  Turkeys, 
pair,  $7.  Eggs,  $5  for  13 ;  $9  for  28.  Circulars  free. 

HOMER  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 


SELECT  NURSERY.— Fine  stock  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Roses.  Greenhouse  Plants, 
etc.  Catalogue  free.  F.  WALKER  &  CO.. 

New  Albany,  Indiana. 


SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST,  Nursery  Stock.  Peach  Trees, 
Evergreens,  &c.  Cuthbert  Raspberry,  $10  per  thou¬ 
sand.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated,  32mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  for¬ 
warding  by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Publishers,  and 
asking  for  it. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 


JOHN  SS.  CARTER, 
Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Apparatus  and  Supplies  for  Cheese  and 
Butter  Factories,  Creameries,  and  Dairies. 

!•  verythiug  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  Butter  and 
Cheese  furnished  at  lowprices.  Outfits  a  specialty  Send 
for  circular.  JOHN  S.  GARTER,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 
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GRIND  YOUR  OWN  BORE 

Meal  and  Oyster  Shells 

in  the  Frank  Wilson  Pat.  $5  Hand  Mill. 
Illu-trated  Circulars  and  Testimonials 
sent  on  application.  Address 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


You  must  have  them. 
Saves  your  liorse, 
harness,  wagon,  etc. 

WARRANTED. 


The  public  will  accept  our  thanks  for  the 
aid  they  gave  us  when  our  device  was  new 
and  imperfect.  Now  that  we  have  it  per¬ 
fect,  we  know  you  will  help  us  to  exterminate  the  old,  stiff, 
horse-killing  Singletree.  Our  Spring  Singletrees  arc  fully 
warranted,  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Circulars.  Agents 
wanted.  Liberal  discounts  made.  Address, 

F.  R.  WILLSON  &  SON,  Columbus,  O. 


Our  10-Horse  Spark  -  Arresting  Threshing. 
Engine  has  cut  10,000  feet  pine  lumber  in  10  hours. 

Will  burn  wood  six  feet  long,  coal,  straw,  and  corn  stalks.. 
Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  “  S.” 

B.  \V.  RAYNE  &-  SONS, 

Box  843.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


CHEAPEST  BOOK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  New  American  Dictionary,  Price  only 

Contains  1,000  Engravings  and  100  pages  more 
than  any  other  book  of  the  kind  ever  published. 

This  useful  and  elegant  volume  is  a  Library  and  Encyclopedia  of  general  knowledge,, 
as  well  as  the  best  Dictionary  in  the  world.  Superhly  bound  in  cloth  and  gilt. 
No  pocket  affair,  but  a  large  volume.  It  contains  every  useful  word  in  the  English 
language,  with  its  true  meaning,  derivation,  spelling  and  pronunciation,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  absolutely  necessary  information  upon  Science,  Mythology.  Biography, 
American  History,  insolvent  land  and  interest  laws,  etc.,  being  a  perfect  Library 
of  Reference.  Webster’s  Dictionary  costs  $9.00  and  the  New  American  Dic¬ 
tionary  costs  only  $1.00. 

Read  what  the  Press  Says: 

“  We  have  examined  the  New  American  Dictionary  and  find  it  is  a  very  valuable 
book.”  House  &  Home.  “We  have  never  seen  its  equal,  either  in  price,  finish,  or 
contents.”  The  Advocate.  “  Worth  ten  times  the  money.”  Tribune  and  Far- 
mer.  “A  perfect  dictionary  and  library  of  reference.”  Leslie  Illustrated  News. 
“We  have  frequent  occasion  to  use  the  New  American  Dictionary  in  our  office  and 
regard  it  well  worth  the  price.”  Christian  Union.  “  V.  ith  the  New  American  Dic¬ 
tionary  in  the  library  for  reference,  many  other  much  mo’-e  expensive  works  can  be 
dispensed  with,  and  ignorance  of  his  country,  history,  business,  law,  etc.,  is  inexcus¬ 
able  in  any  man.”  Scientific  American.  “A  valuable  addition  to  any  ’ibrary.” 
N.  Y.  Sun.  “There  is  more  real  worth  than  in  most  hooks  at  ten  times  the  cost.” 
N.  Y.  World.  Note  the  price,  @1 ,  2  copies  for  SI  .75. 

If  any  person  will  get  up  a  Club  of 
S  j  A 1  SBIlBflrtZ  »  H  .  Tor]  nt  j100  each  we  send  free  as  a 

premium  the  American  "Waterburv  Stem  Winding  Watch. 

Fora  Club  of  15  we  will  send  free,  a  Solid  Silver  Hunting  Case  Watch. 

Fora  Club  of  SO  we  send  free,  a  Lady’s  Solid  Gold  Hunting  Case  Watch. 

Fora  Club  of  50  we  will  send  free,  Gent’s  Solid  Gold  Hunting  Cas-  Watch. 
Send  a  Dollar  at  once  for  a  sample  copy.  You  can  easily  secure  one  of  these  watches: 
in  a  day  or  two  or  during  your  leisure  time  evenings. 

s  to  our  reliability,  we  can  refer  to  t.hp  publishers  of  this  nnnor.  the  commercial  agencies  or  any  express  Co.  in  this. 
Address  WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  122  Nassau  Street,  New  Y«r  k. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  your 
orders  for  NEW  and  RARE 
Fruit  aud  Ornamental  Slim bs. 

Evergreens,  ROSES,  V  IN  ES, 

ETC.  Besides  many  De-irable 
Novelties:  we  offer  the  largest  aud  most  complete  general 
Stock  of  Fruit  aud  Ornamental  Trees  in  the  United  States. 
Abridged  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

EEL W ANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


BEST  VARIETIES 

OF  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  well  packed,  and  at 
lowest  rates.  Also  KIEFFER  PEAR. 

WM.  F.  BASSETT,  Haimnouton,  N.  J. 

GOOD  SEED 

— “  ^  Is  the  basis  of  NiceVeg- 

.  etables,  Beautiful 
Flowers,  and  Big 
Tar  m  crops.  Our 
wed  is  tested  for  vi¬ 
tality  and  purity, 

A  and  only  the 
«  yBEST  offered. 
JU'We  are  the  far.?- 
(==[est  farmers,  seed 
~  growers  &  deal- 
\  ers  anywhere. 

Catalogue 
Flower,  V  egeta- 
“^Hble.Farm.andTree 
Ji  Seed,  free.  Cata- 
'  logue  of  Flowering 
'  Bu l bs  and  Plants  for 
house  andg-arden,free.6’^>/e?/’sFarmersMZmanac, $500 
prize  essays  on  special  crops, North’n  or  South’n  edition, 

IO  cts.  Grain  andFarm  Seeds  Manual — history,descrip- 
tions,  culture  of  best  Grains, Grasses, Potatoes,  IO  cts. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &,  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

I? ester.  N.  Y.  nml  Ohloaeo,  Ill. 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  FARM. 
Warranted  Fresh,  Pure,  and  Good,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

ONION  SEED  a  specialty.  It  Is  sure  to  grow  and  give 
satisfaction.  Try  it. 

BEET  SEED  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  MANGEL 
WURZEL  SEED,  PARSNIP  SEED,  RADISH  SEED,  CAR 
ROT  SEED,  etc.,  all  of  my  own  growth,  from  carefully 
selected  roots.  I  wish  every  reader  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  would  trt  It. 

Try  the  DEACON  LETTUCE  Seed.  It  is  the  best 
Lettuce  in  the  world ! 

Trv  all  my  Seeds.  Especially  try  my  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  Let  the  children  try  them.  I  make  a  discount 
of  25  per  cent  to  all  the  children  who  want  seeds  for  their 
own  use. 

Catalogue  for  1883,  giving  full  particulars  and  directions 
for  cultivation,  sent  FREE  to  even- reader  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  who  wants  to  buy  Seeds.  Do  not  send  for 
it  unless  you  want  Seeds,  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

n  IIH  — — 1 

tm  MINNESOTA  SWEET  CORN 


Educated  and  practical  growers  now' assent  to  our 
motto  “  That  the  further  North  Seeds  are 
grown  the  earlier  their  product  will  be.” 

\Ve  oiler  this  year  a  full  line  of  Standard  Potatoes, 
truetoname,  grown  on  dry  upland;  Scotch  Fyfe  and 
Blue  Stem  Wheat ;  White  Russian  Oats ;  Etampes  Cab- 
bage.saidto  be  one  week  earlier  than  Early  York;  our 
North  Star  Yellow  Dent  Corn  still  takes  the  lead,  and 
for  fodder  is  equal  to  any;  of  onion  seed,  tomatoes^ 


ponds  alwayi  _ _ _ 

7th  Annual  Catalogue.  Free •  _  _ 

Grower,  Importer  dk  Jobber,  St.  l’aul,  lUinn. 


onng  or  Fan  sowing. 

T.  M.  METCALF, 


FRUIT  TREES.  SEED 


j 


SMALL  FRUIT. 

LOWER  THAN  THE  LOWEST. 

Especially  BIG  BOB,  Lacon,  Jersey  Queen,  OLD 
IRON  CLAD,  MANCHESTER,  and  Piper's  Seed- 
ling  Strawberry.  TYLER,  Hopkins,  Gregg,  SOUHE- 
GAN,  Hansel,  Superb,  Baumforth’s  Seedling,  and  CRIM¬ 
SON  BEAUTY  Raspberry,  McCracken.  Early  Harvest, 
Brunton’s  Early,  and  STAYMAN’S  EARLY  Black¬ 
berry,  (last,  increasing  from  tins  like  black  raspberry,  and 
ripens  about  4th  of  July).  FAY’S  PROLIFIC  Currant. 
Vergennes.  Duchess.  POCKLTNGTON,  Prentiss.  Cen¬ 
tennial,  and  WHITE  ANN  ARBOR  Grapes.  Waterloo 
and  WAGER  Peach.  LE  CONTE,  KEIFFER,  and 
Sou.  de  Congress  Pear.  Newer  Plums.  Cherries.  A  PPLES, 
Ac.,  &c  ,  besides  an  IMMENSE  STOCK  (60,000)  RUS¬ 
SIAN  MULBERRY.  The  finest  and  most  extensive 
catalogue  (40  pages)  ever  offered,  SENT  FREE  to  all 
applicants.  Every  man  or  woman  that  expects  to  plant 
trees,  plants,  or  seeds,  should  have  it.  Over  30  beautiful  il¬ 
lustrations.  Address.  W.  R.  VAN  WICKLEN, 
Maccdon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


_ _ _ _ . _ 

_ Tanet  Cr~S  (i -1)  rHi-AV  li  r.- 1  -  If  or,  Ml  clHur*.  c-Hoes  are  without  aa  equal  in  the  world  I  We  have  never  before  oflere_ 

them  so  perfect,  or  in  such  variety,  nor  published  so  clear  and  full  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  them.  We  guarantee  it  to  interest 
every  one  who  plants  seeds  or  cultivates  the  soil  It  is  a  beautiful  descriptive  work,  of  thirty-two  pages,  with  over  Thirty  hew 
Engraving.,  showing  the  tools  at  work  among  Onions,  Beans,  Celery,  &c.,  and  also  contains  a  chapter  on  the  proper  Cultivation 
of  Crops.  Send  your  own  address,  and  ten  neighbors'  most  interested  in  Farming  and  Gardening,  and  we  will  mail  it  free. 
B.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  PLANET  JR.  GOODS,  Nos.  127  and  129  Catharine  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

SHRUBS,  VINES,  AND  ROSES. 

AND  A  GENERAL  STOCK  OF  Cl  TOT  «  T  T  TTTT>  TTTHU  TOT  A  "KTHnC! 

new  and  old,  warranted  true  to  n  III  n  lili  J?  XL  UI1  JL  JL  Q 

fllil  liTMrci  write  for  u!uu&s-aaaasL±f  9 

Olli  JL  5.  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE,  quoting  fair  prices, 


of  all  leading  varieties,  both 
name.  Many  choice 


FR  EE’  1  St,'0I,S.  Foncoj-d  Grape  Vi ne , ^s°cl^aiogueer^: ^^^pr^escrip- 


lots.  Address 


to  all  sending  12c.  in  postage  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  packing  and  postage  on  plants.  Liberal  discount  to  clubs,  and  persons  ordering  large 

BOWMAN  &  BRECIvBILL,  Douuelsville,  Clark  Co.,  Ohio. 


CRAPE 

Low  Prices.  Mailing  a  Specialty. 
WATER  FOWLS.  Free  Catalogues. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

TREES.  Headquarters  for } 

the  unrivalled  New  Currant 

FAY’S  PROLIFIC  •  Thoroughbred  LAND  and  - 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  York. 


VINES, 

•  Thoroughbred  LAND  and " 


$2.7Qm 


BUIST»SffgiK& 

For  fifty-five  years  we  have  been  growers  of  Garden 
Seeds,  and  the  name  of  BUIST  has  become  a  guaran. 
tee  of  reliability.  Our  Seeds  stand  unrivalled  for  their 
purity,  superior  growth  and  quality.  To  still  further  in- 
_  crease  their  popularity  and  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of 

every  owner  of  a  garden  in  localities  where  Buist’s  Seeds  are  not 

^l?ostpaidIonreceiptof  §1,’  BUIST’S  PRIZE  COLLEC¬ 
TION  OF  24  CHOICE  VARIETIESa^eX« 

I  containing’  Burst's  Nero  Beauty  Tomato ,  (a  perfectmoclel,  early,  large 
land  solid,  without  core),  Burst's  Premier  Extra,  Early  Peat  (earliest 
/ever  produced),  Dwarf  Ivory  Pod  Wax  Bean ,  (  stringless ),  Nero 
f  Golden  Globe  Tripoli  and  New  White  King  Onion,  (very  large,  of  mild 
fflavor).  New  Golden  Perfection  and  Apple  Flavor  Radish,  Buist's  Improv- 
°d  Late  Flat  Dutch  and  Drum-Head  Cabbage,  (finest  and  largest  heading 
^varieties  in  the  world),  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  and  Winnigstadt  Cabbage, 
"( finest  early  sorts),  New  German  Citron  and  Cuban  Queen  Water Melon,Buist's  Ex- 

- it a  Early  Red  Turnip  and  Egyptian  Beet,  Black  Seeded  Simpson  and  Early  Cabbage 

Head  Lettuce,  Perfection  White  Spine  Cucumber,  New  Red  Top  Globe  Turnip,  Buist's  New  Mammoth  Salsify 
znd  Dwarf  Okra,  Mammoth  White  Solid  Celery,  Danvers  Half -Long  Carrot,  and  Extra  Curled  Spinach* 
We  guarantee  these  assortments  will  reach  you,  and  that  their  quality  will  please  yon. 
171 WETD  ©  CCnC  choice  collection  of  IO  beautiful  summer-blooming  varieties,  mailed  on  receipt 
FLU  wen  OELDOj  of  30c.  Stampstakenascash.  Buist’s  Garden  Manual,  a  valuable  work  of  192 
pages,  on  the  cultivation  orvegetables  and  flowers,  with  prices  by  the  ounce,  pound  or  bushel,  mailed  free  to 
all  purchasers.  Wholesale  prices  mail-  OARS?  DT  Dill  I D  SEED  GROWER, 

ed  dealers  on  application.  Address,  1*  Vy  P  !■  BA  I  PUIW  B  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


OUR.  ANNUAL 

CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS 

For  1883,  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  Sent  gratis,  and  post  paid,  to 
all  our  old  customers  without  writing  for  it.  It  is  an  Elegant  Book,  with 
scores  of  Illustrations,  and  one  lovely  Colored  Plate.  We  offer  a  complete 
assortment  of  FRESH,  PURE,  and  RELIABLE  GARDEN.  FIELD,  and  FLOW¬ 
ER  SEEDS.  PLANET,  MATTHEW’S,  and  NEW  YORK  SEED 
DRILLS,  GARDEN  TOOLS  of  all  kinds.  Celebrated  GEM  CULTI¬ 
VATORS,  Horse  Hoes,  etc.  We  warrant  our  Vegetable 
Flower  Seedsto  be  fresh  and  true  to  name.  Gardeners 
and  others  desiring  PURE  AND  GOOD  SEED,  should 
send  for  our  book  at  once.  Compare  our  prices  be¬ 
fore  buying.  OUR  CATALOGUE  gives  practical 
directions  for  cultivation,  and  a  LIST  OF  EVERY¬ 
THING  FOR  THE  GARDEN.  SEND  FOR  IT. 

MENDENHALL  «fc  CO.,  ,  T  . 

78  East  Market  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


OFF  WITH  THE  TARIFF  ON  SEEDS. 

THE  BEST  COLLECTION  EVER  OFFERED. 

16  PACKETS,  OR  $1.50  WORTH  FOR  50  CTS. 

In  order  to  extend  our  trade,  we  make  the  above  remarkable 
liberal  offer.  Our  collection  contains  one  packet  each  of  the 
following:  Wilson’s  Improved  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet, 
the  earliest  and  the  best ;  Wilson’s  Early  Green  Cluster  Cu¬ 
cumber,  none  earlier  or  better;  Fotler’s  Improved  Early 
Brunswick  Cabbage,  good  for  early  or  late  cabbages;  Hanson 
Lettuce;  Cuban  Queen,  100  lb.  Watermelon,  the 
largest,  finest,  and  sweetest  watermelon  in  the  world ; 

Honey  Bew  Green  Citron,  a  native  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  most  luscious  flavor,  and  sweeter  than  honev  ;  Giant  Rocca  Onion,  grows  onions 


Radish  ;  Perfect  Gem  Squash  ;  Early  White  Egg  Turnip  ;  New  Mayflower  Tomato,  earliest, 
largest,  and  best  tomato  in  cultivation ;  Japanese  Nest  Egg  Gourd,  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  novelty  ever 
introduced,  hard  shell,  makes  the  best  nest  eggs  ;  this  alone  is  worth  to  any  one  ten  times  the  price  of  the  whole 
collection  ;  Zinna  Oarwini,  fl.  P1-,  the  choicest  strain  of  this  popular  flower,  beautiful  as  the  Rose,  double  as  a 
Dahlia.  The  above  16  packets,  each  containing  seed  enough  for  an  ordinary  family,  with  directions  for  planting,  etc„ 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  the  receipt  of  50  cts.  in  postage  'stamps  or  money.  Our  Collection  of 
Choice  Flower  Seeds,  11  packets  or  90  cts.  worth  for  30cts„  comprising  Asters  New  Victoria,  Calliop- 
sis,Drumundii, Large  Double  English  Hollyhock,  Verbena  Montana,  12  choice  colors  mixed, Phlox  Drumundii.  Portu- 
laca,  finest  strain  mixed,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Pansies  mixed,  Celossia  Japnnira  Inomce  (Ivy  Leaf  Cypress  Vine),  Dahlia 

Sunflower.  Or  both  Collections,  making  '27  pack¬ 
ets,  amounting  at  lowest  catalogue  prices  to  $2.40,  will 
be  sent  for  75  cts  ,  accompanied  with  our  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  new  seeds,  giving  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  and  a  certain  remedy  for  the  Cabbage  Worm. 
Address, 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower, 

Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
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Airienltnral  Implements 

AND  FERTILISERS 

In  great  variety  for  the 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. 


Send  for  catalogue.  Address, 

R.  H.  ALliEN  &  CO- 

(Established  1848.)  P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York  City. 


IH  1)05 


JJ 

SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST, 

Free  to  Market  Gardeners  only.  Our  annual  Illustrated 
General  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Tools,  etc., 
Free. 

A.  D.  COWAN  ife  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

114  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  SEEDS 

•of  the  very  best  strains  for  MARKET  GARDENERS, 
FARMERS,  FLORISTS,  and  FAMILY  GARDENS.  Seeds 
.sent  by  mail  all  over  the  country,  and  guaranteed  to  reach 
purchasers.  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

HOVEY  &  COMPANY, 

Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

GARDEN,  FLOWER,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS, 

16  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  1883  is  an  Elegant  Book  of  150  Pages,  3 
Colored  Plates  ot  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and 
more  than  1000  Illustrations  of  the  choicest 
Flowers,  Plants,  and  Vegetables,  and  Directions  for  grow¬ 
ing.  It  is  handsome  enough  for  the  Center  Table  or  a  Holi¬ 
day  Present.  Send  on  your  name  and  Post-Office  address, 
with  10  cents,  and  I  will  send  you  a  copy,  postage  paid.  This 
is  not  a  quarter  of  its  cost.  It  is  printed  in  both  English  and 
German.  If  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  the  10  cents. 
'Vick’s  Seeds  are  tlie  Best  in  tlie  World  ! 

The  Florae  Guide  will  tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  175 
Pages,  6  Colored  Plates,  50 1  Engravings.  For  50  cents  in 
paper  covers;  $1.00  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or  English. 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine— 32  Pages, 
•a  Colored  Plate  in  every  number  and  many  fine  Engravings. 
Price  $1.25  a  year;  Five  Copies  for  $5.00.  Specimen  Numbers 
.sent  for  10  cents;  3  trial  copies  for  25  cents. 

James  Tick, 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


RUSSIAN  SUNFLOWER,  heads  10  to  15  inches  In  di¬ 
ameter*  excellent  food  for  poultry,  package  15e0  HI» 
WASSEE  CORN,  the  largest  grain,  smallest  cob,  and 
most  productive  variety  in  the  world,  Pkg.  25c. 
MAMMOTH  CABBAGE, 20  to  50  lbs.  each,  Pkg.  25c. 

I  MAMMOTH  PUMPKIN,  have  been  grown  to  weigh 
150  lbs.,  Package,  25c.  SNAKE  CUCUMBER,' 2  to 
J  0  feet  in  length,  coils  up  like  a  snake,  Pkg.  25c= 

I  SANGUINEUS,  a  tropical-looking  plant,  8  ft.  high, 

]  covered  with  bright  red  fruit,  Pkg.  25c.  CHOICE 
GARDEN  SEEDS,  10c.  per  package.  Asparagus  {Con- 
j  over's  Colossal ),  Beet  ( Early  Blood),  Bean  ( Golden 
I  Wax),  Sweet  Corn  {Triumph),  Carrot  ( Long  Orange), 
I  Cress  {Curled),  Cucumber,  ( Green  Cluster),  Lettuce 
j  {Silesia),  Musk  Melon  {Nutmeg),  Watermelon  {Mt. 
Sweet),  Pepper  {Sweet  Spanish ),  Parsnip  {Long 
White),  Radish  (Scarlet),  Spinach  ( Round  Leaved), 
Tomato  {Acme),  Turnip  {White  Dutch).  SELECT 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  10c.  per  packages  Petunia,  Japan 
Coxcomb,  Perilla  Sweet  William,  Portulacca,  Phlox 
Drummond!,  Flowering  Peas,  Gilia,  Fragrant  Candy- 
I  tuft,  Aeroclimum,  Marigold,  and  Double  Sinaia. 

A  SPLENDID  OFFER!  _ 

,  I  will  send  the  above  superb  collection  (34  pkgs.  re- 
I  tail  price  $4.20).  New,  choice  seeds  that  WILL  GROW, 
I  and  the  Practical  Farm  Journal,  a  neat  8-page  pub- 
|  liration,  for  one  year,  all  for  $1  §  club  of  four  $3.  This 
j  is  the  largest  and  choicest  collection  of  seeds  ever  put 
I  up  in  thi3  country  for  the  money,  the  postage  costing 
I  15c.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Remit  by  Registered 
I  Letter,  or  P.  0.  Order  on  Lyons,  N.  ¥.  Be  sure  and 
I  mention  this  paper.  Address  at  once, 

1  FRANK  FINCH,  Clyde,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Mr.  Finch  is  perfectly  reliable.” 

“All  who  favor  him  with  their  orders  will  be  honest' 
r  and  fairly  dealt  with.” — J.  W.  Briggs ,  P„  M. 


MATTHEWS’  fl.ll 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen  | 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  he  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
.circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FRUIT  TREES.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
SHAPE  VINES.  PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 
SMALL  FRUITS.  SHRUBS  AMO  ROSES. 

An  immense  stock.  Splendid  Assortment.  Warranted  true.  Remarkably  cheap— 40  CHOICE 
jjjg.  .g  Send  for  Catalogue  free.  28th  year.  400  Acres.  18  Greenhouses.  Address 


THE  STORKS  <fc  MARK  ISON  CO..  Painesville,Lake  Co. .06 


alt,w„«»c.srstE( 


The  best  Broadcast  Seed  Sower  in  the  market.  A  common-sense,  labor-saving  machine.  Sows 
perfectly  all  kinds  of  Grains,  Grass  Seeds,  Plaster,  Lime,  Salt,  Guano.  Ashes,  all  tlie  various 
Phosphates— in  tact,  everything  requiring  Broadcasting.  Is  quickly  attached  to  any  Farm  Wagon, 
A  team  walking  one  mile  sows  four  acres  of  wheat. 

Read  the  following  from  one  of  the  largest  wheat  farms  in  Minnesota. 

Minneapolis.  August  17th,  1882.— C.  W.  DORR,-  Dear  Sir  The  Seeder  you  sent  to  E.  W.  Roberts,  superintendent  of 
my  farm,  Benson,  Minnesota,  was  tested  in  sowing  grain  and  grass  seeds,  and  in  all  cases  worked  perfectly.  It  is  strongly 
built,  ana  is  a  very  valuable  machine  on  any  farm  where  seeds  of  any  kind  are  sown  broadcast.  I  wish  to  add  here,  that 
the  seeds  which  came  from  your  house  were  the  best  we  have  ever  had  from  any  quarter,  and  we  have  bought  from 
most  of  the  large  Seedsmen.  Yours  Truly,  A.  G.  WILCOX. 

We  have  hundreds  of  other  equally  as  good  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  country  from  practical  farmers,  who 
have  tested  our  Seeder.  Price  825.00,  delivered  on  hoard  the  cars,  ready  for  shipment, 

Manufactured  by  THE  OES  MQSNES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Mention  Agriculturist.  C.  W.  DORR,  Secretary,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


Forthe  MERCHANT  on  our  New  Plan 
For  the  MARKET  GARDENER 
For  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY 

CrOWn  foy  onrcalupg  on  our  own  Farms 


SEEDS 


SEEDS 

Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  ALL. 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CAROS  FOR  TRADE  LIST. 

DAVID  LANDRETH&SONS.SEED  GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 


Great  Northern  and  Southern  Nursery. 

Catalogues  gratis.— Showing  how  and  what  to  plant, 
with  much  valuable  information.  My  stock  is  full  and  un¬ 
usually  fine.  A  full  line  of  Peaches  and  extra  long  keeping 
Apples,  Kelfer  and  Leconte  Fears,  Japan  Persimmons, 
Reas'  Mammoth  and  Champion  Quince,  Small  Fruits,  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  and  ail  stock  usually  found  in  a  first-class 
Nursery.  Prices  low  for  reliable  stock. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

FOR  SPRING,  1883. 

A  general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock,  Evergreens,  50 
varieties  of  Peach,  Small  Fruits,  Tuberose  Bulbs,  Aspara¬ 
gus  Roots,  Eulalia,  Japan,  and  Zebrina,  and  Erianthus  Ra- 
vennoe.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  tfc  SON,  Nurserymen, 

Marietta,  Pa. 


FOR 

75,000 
40,000 
100,000 


SALE. 


SOUHEGAJV  RASPBERRY 
PLANTS, 

MANCHESTER  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

PEACH  TREES,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  assortment  of  other  fine 
Nursery  Stock.  Special  rates  of¬ 
fered.  Address,  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Ct. 


TgnmsQccnQ 
^nmottUo 

For  Home  Gardens.  Our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Garden  Manual  is 
,a  beautiful  book  given  away  to  all. 
Send  for  it  and  examine  our 
prices  and  premium  list .  MAR" 
BCET  GARDINERS  write 
at  once  for  our  wholesale 
price-list.  Sent  FREEa 
'  «I.  B.  ROOT  «fe  CO., 

ROCKFORD,  ILl*’ 


Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Warranted  true  to  name. 
Lowest  Priees,and 
iLargest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties.  At 
dozen  rates,  free  by  mall. 
Special  attention  called 
to  Promising  Novelties*  Send  for  Price-List.  Address, 
BUSH  &  SON  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 


GRAPES 


E.P.  ROE’S 


SMALL  FRUITS.  GRAPE  VINES. 

Illustrated  Descrip¬ 
tive  Catalogue  is 
now  ready.  One  of 
the  largest  and  fin¬ 
est  stocks  ever 
grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Prices  very 
reasonable.  All  the  leading  novelties  a  specialty.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Address, 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

500,000  MANCHESTER 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

BY  THE  ORIGINATOR, 


at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES  for  spring  of 
’83.  BUY  at  FOUNTAIN  HEAD,  and  get  tho 
PURE.  Averages  twice  as  large  as  tlie  Wilson,  and 
yields  twice  as  many  quarts  per  acre.  Is  an  excellent  ship¬ 
per,  very  ATTRACTIVE  In  appearance,  of  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  flavor,  and  retains  its  color  and  flavor  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  after  being  picked.  Circulars  free. 

J.  BATTEY,  Manchester,  N.  J. 

MALLFRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSES and  PANSIES 

My  catalogne  gives  full  instructions  for 
culture,  describes  the  new  varieties,  offers  Plants  at 

reasonable  prices  G.S.WALES  Rochester 


and  is  free  to  all.  I 


t  NewYork. 


SMALL  FRUITS. 

Good  plants,  well  packed,  promptly  delivered.  We 
ask  a  trial  order  to  compare  our  stock  and  method  of 
doing  business  with  other  firms. 

COMBINED  CATALOGUE. 

Fruits,  Flowers,  Bulbs  and  Seeds. 

Our  stock  is  complete.  Combines  all  the  novelties 
advertised  as  specialties  by  the  different  dealers.  It 
will  pay  .to  get  our  catalogue  before  ordering. 

V.  H.  HALL0CK,  SON  &  THORPE,  Queens,  N.  Y. 

PEAR  SEEDLINGS 

For  prices,  inquire  of  C.  H.  D  ARROW,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  FRIEND. 


No.  1,  $4.50 
hundred. 


Twenty-five  per 
cent  more  Sugar 
every  year  and  a 

better  quality  from 
POST’S  Galvan¬ 
ized  Eureka  Sap 
Spouts  than  from 
any  others,  is  the  verdict  of  over  20,000 
Maple  Sugar  Makers  that  use  them. 

E3?“  Their  perfect  working  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 
Only  a  trial  is  needed  to  convince  one  of 
their  superiority  over  all  others.  If  every  Sugar 
Maker  not  having  tested  them,  will  tap  his  sugar  bush  with 
the  Eurekas  the  coming  season,  a  tull  supply  the  follow¬ 
ing  season  will  be  the  result.  If  you  fail  to  procure  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  a  Hardware  dealer  or  Agent,  I  will  deliver  at  any 

Railroad  station  named  ^  _ 

in  U.  S.  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissipi  River  not  less 
than  1(X)  Spouts  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  these  prices.  I 
will  send  you  samples  of 
my  No.  1  and  No.  2 
Spouts,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  three  IT.  S.  3-cent  Stamps. 
Descriptive  circulars  sent  free.  Address  orders  at  once  to 
(!.  C.  POST,  Burlington.  Vt. 


No.  2,  $4.25  per  hundred. 


LANTS 


CO 

111 

Q.  L™™ 

■srlP^  CFF0Q  750,000  THRIFTY 
ui  H«rwLI.UO»  plants  forsale. 

_  Hl.arge  Sized  (purchaser’s  selection)  all 
*  Y&labeled.  B3T' We  se  I  lO  HOSES  for  B 
o  HI2*  12  Large  GERANIUMS  for 
12  Heliotropes,  SI.  1 2  Fuchsias,  SI;  and 
many  others.  Nearly  all  OUlt  COLLECTION 
of  Five  Hundred  Superb  Varieties  is  priced 
at  10cts.ffl«^tf*  IN  CASH,  and  a  number 
of  articles®  <&  sure  to  please  the  ladies  giv¬ 

en  a  wav  for  Club  orders.  Special  Premiums  for 
Seed  orders.  Be  sure  and  send  for  our  Handsomely 
Illustrated  Catnloqujol  Plants  and  Reliable  Seeds 
FREE.  LEEDS  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Indiana 


THE  D  INGEE  &  CONARD  CO'S 

BEAUTIFUL,  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

SPLENDID  POT  PLANTS.  speeiaHy  prepared  for 
House  Culture  and  Winter  Bloom.  Delivered  safely 
bv  mail,  postpaid,  at  all  post  offices  5  splendid  varieties,  your 
choice,  all  labeled.for  SI;  l2forS2;  l9forS3;  26for$4; 
35  for  S5;  75  for  $10  :  IOO  for  SI 3.  We  CIVE  a  Hand¬ 
some  Present  of  Choice  and  Valuable  ROSES  Free, 
with  every  order.  Our  NEW  GUIDE,  a  complete  Treatise 
on  the  Hose,  70pp.  elegantly  illustrated — freelo  all. 

•  THE  D1NCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Koce  Growers,  WestGrove,  Chester  Co..  Pa, 

FOREST  and  EVERGREEN  TREES, 

Hardy  Catalpa  Seeds, 

CATALPA,  PINE,  SPRUCE,  LARCH,  ASH,  &C„  &c. 
All  Nursery  Grown.  Tree  Seeds,  Forest  Trees,  by  mail. 

R.  DOUGLAS  &  SOX,  Waukegan,  His. 

Headquarters  for  Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

All  the  Best  Varieties  of  the  above,  both  new  and  old. 
Our  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  is  the  finest  ever  issued,  and 
gives  full  directions  for  planting  and  propagating.  Free  to  all 
New  Scarlet  Clematis,  I  New  Lilies, 

New  Porcupine  Plant,  I  New  Tritomas,  Etc. 
Prices  to  Dealers  and  Large  Buyers  very  low. 

Lock  Drawer  E.  WOOLSON  «fc  CO., 

Telephone  call,  Passaic  50.  Passaic,  N.  J. 


13  FOR  $1.  27  FOR  $2. 

I  Finest  ever-blooming  sorts,  your 
]  choice,  all  labeled,  free  by  mail. 

|  JBcst  and  cheapest  in  the 
I  world,  we  mean  this .  Will 
prove  it  by  sending  sample  plant  for  15  cents.  Safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  LEAD 
quantity,  quality,  6ize  and  price  of  all  choice  plants, 
new  and  old.  Valuable  premiums  GIVEN  AWAY. 
12th  Annual  Illustrated  and  Instructive  Catalogue  free. 

WOODS,  BEACH  &  CO.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

C  lor  £51, 14  for  SS, 
i  postpaid.  Greenhouse 
and  Bedding  Plants , 
\  Hardy  Shrubbery, 
_  _  f  Seeds  j  etc.,  by  maiL 

Catalogue  free.  J.T.  PHTLLiPS.'West  Grove. Chester  Co.  J5!*. 


SOSES 


ROSES! 


Dumson  Nurseries. 

100,000  Peach  Trees 

Grown  from  Tennessee  Natural  Seed  and 
worked  with  Best  Sorts.— Choice  Small 
Fruits.— 73  Acres  of  Orntimental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  including  Rhododendrons, 
Azalias,  Kalinin,  Japanese  Maples,  etc, 
etc.  Catalogues  Free. 

HANCE&  BORDEN,  Mang’rs.Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


8  MANUFACTURED  AT  ,,| 

oTHE  MICHIGAN  BASKET  FACTORY  OF 

/\.  W.  WELLS'ft  GO. 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH. 


.'ill 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST; 


“We  tried  the  ‘Ac vie ’  Pulverizing  Har¬ 
row,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler  on  Bermuda 
sod  plowed  last  February,  when  it  ivas  very 
wet,  and  consequently  it  was  in  the  roughest 
possible  condition  when  the  Harrow  was 
placed  upon  it,  it  having  become  sun-baked 
and  almost  as  hard  as  bricks.  By  passing  the 
‘ ACME  ’  over  it  three  times,  it  left  the  land 
smooth  and  level,  and  pulverized  very  fine.’’' 
{See  page  93,  this  paper.) 


STRAWBERRIES, 

Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  and  Currants. 
Newest  and  Best  Varieties.  £3?"  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

JOSEPH  D.  FITTS,  Providence,  R.  I. 


GREGG  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

100  000  first-class  Gregg  and  Souhegan  Raspberry  plants 
at  low  prices.  Special  rates  for  lots  of  5,000  and  upwardB. 

C.  C.  HART,  Southington,  Conn. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

All  the  leading  varieties  of  Small  Fruits,  both  old  and 
new,  at  reasonable  rates.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 

1  BROTHERS,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  send  free 
Cafialogue  of  best  Raspberries  Blackberries,  drapes, 
dooseberries,  IPU  H?  M  *  M CHESTER  Strawberry.  BEST 
Currants, and  |  Bib  lvfl#4F9  of  all;  Prolific  as  Crescent , 
bright  color ,  good  quality  and  firm,  80  ACRES  of  Plants, 

WITH  i  >000>000  YOUNG  ONES 

Finch,  Primo,  Jersey  Queen,  Bidwell,  and  other  best  sorts. 

shNo!iaseeWHO  WANTS  BIG  BERRIES 

our  Beautiful  ColoredPlatc,  showing  MANCHESTER  IN  FULL 

m  LOTS  OF  THEIVi 

HEADQUARTERS  for  new,  early  BLACK  CAP  SOUHEGAN 
Q-J*  Plants  by  mail  or  express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

PLANTS  that  are 
See  my  brief  Berry  Leaf 
for  latest  points,  prices, 

—  views,  and  reviews.  ..■Mn.nn. . 

Ready  in  Feb.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

STUART’S  GOLDEN  and  other  Rare  and  Choice 
Western  and  Southern  Apples  ;  Dyehouse  Cherry. &c. 
Circular  Free.  R.  J.  Black,  Bremen,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio. 

PEACH  TREES  a  specialty.  Apple,  Plum,  Small 
Fruits,  &c.  Pr.ce  List  free.  Mention  this  paper. 


BERRY 


TRUE. 


R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stoc; 


paper, 
kley,  De 


1m  CONCORD,  7  ROGERS  Nos.,  or  2  DUCHESS,  FREN- 
TISS,  etc.,  mailed  for  $1.  Splendid  plants,  50  other 
sorts.  Price  List  free.  F.  L.  WRIGHT,  Plainfield,  Mich. 

DON’T  BUT" 

Yoir  Greenhouse  Plants  and 

UNTIL  YOU  SEND  FOR 

Joseph  E.  Bonsall’s  New  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

containing,  among  other  attractions,  a  list  of  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  varieties  at  Five  Cents  Each.  Address, 

JOSEPH  E.  BONSALL,  Salem,  Ohio. 


Grapes,  Strawberries,  Raspber-I 

ries,  Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  w eep- 1 
lug  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  &c.;  Roses,! 
and  Choice  Plants,  together  with  all  the  best ! 
older  varieties.  Catalogue  free.  Address,  I,  I 

C.  WOOD  &  BRO.,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 


900  000  rX*ANTS.  James  Vick,  Bjg  Bob,  Manchester, 


es  VICK,  Dig  1300,  jviiiueiies'.ex , 

_ , _ Bidwell,  20  other  kinds ;  Hansell  Superb  and 

other  Raspberries  ;  Early  Harvest  and  other  Blackberries, 
Trees,  &c.,  &c.  Stock  well  packed.  True  to  name.  Price 
Low,  Catalogue  free.  J,  W.  HALL,  Marion,  Md. 


DOUBLE  ft  nr  uni  ”  ToaU  who  send 

T.mrnnoc  r  1“  M  Kl  1  Sets,  and  their 

TUBEROSE  I  EL  34  1 1  L.  address.  I  will 

mail  2  flowering  bulbs  and  directions  for  blooming  this 
sweetest;  of  flowers;  also  free  to  all.  My  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  colored  plate  of 

^w^Ga^feiiTTERCUP” 

CARNATION  PINK  BJSUI  I  LIIUU! 

CHAS.  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


FRUIT  I  TYLER  RASPBERRY 

WAGEK  PEACH  and  all  SHALL  FRUITS. 
r.SOteS  8  l  R.J0HNST0H, Shortsvillc, Ontario  Co.K.Y. 


MARY 


FARMS  FOR  SALEli™ 

in  the  richest  and  healthiest  |  LullU. 
part  of  the  Union.  Pamphlet  and  price  list  free. 

CIIAS.  W.  BAKER,  Attorney,  Easton,  Talbot  Co.,  Aid. 


ft  I  mmf% auden 

Jpl  OF  BUST  ^USEEDS 

PltES^CUXUALLFOR  50  CtS  IM  STAMPS 

Plant  BUHPEE’S  SEEDS  this  year  you  will  be 
0  HU  convinced  that  there  are  none  better.  In  order  to 
I  induce  everyone  to  give  our  seeds  a  fair  trial,  we  make  this; 

NEW 

PEGIAL 
'OFFER! 

#\For  ONLY 
Cts.  in 
Hg^stamps,  w& 
fi^vill  send  1. 
Jp  PACKAGE 
each  of  New 
^  Etampcs 
Cabbage,—- 
earliest  Cabbage 
known,  hard  heads 
and  best  table 
’quality  ;  B  IT  K- 
PEE’S  Netted 
roductive,  sweet  as  honey,  and 
Cuban  Queen  Water 
cord,  flesh  bright  red,  luscious,  crisp 
barely  half  an  inch  rind  ;  $100  in  Cash 
Peerless  Cucumber,  best ;  Dcwing’s- 
'  ,  -  xr  ..  Pcrb  quality;  Golden  Stonehead  Lct- 
mce, splendid;  Yellow  Danvers  Onion,  Long  Smooth  Par¬ 
snip,  New  Essex  Hybrid  Squash,  large  and  fine,  keeps  all 
winter  ;  French  Breakfast  Kadish,  Premium  Essex  Hy¬ 
brid  Tomato,  smooth  and  handsome;  New  Purple  Top* 
Munich  Turnip,  earliest,  fine  grained,  and  tender.  These  1  £ 
packets  of  new  and  desirable  seeds  are  alone  actually  WORTH 
ONE  DOLLAR,  but  wc  will  send  the  entire  collection,  post- 
paid,  by  mail  to  rfij  PCWTQ  an<^  as  a  premium  will  give: 
ai^rt.a  ivGSS  tlU  bPv  I  u  y°u  a  year’s  subscription  to* 
‘The  Jb  arm  and  Garden,- ”  an  independent,  sometimes  saucy. 
Farmer’s  paper,— made  for  the  man  whose  living  depends  upon 
what  he  raises— with  something  of  interest  for  his  wife.  You 
get  in  value  $1.50  for  50  Cts.  {^Perhaps  there  are  a  few- 
other  choice  seeds  you  would  like  PITRIYO  or  25  8e 


Gem  Melon,  earliest 
a  gem  indeed;  108- 
Melon,  largest  on  re 
and  sugary,  with 

Prizes  for  1888.  vv..von  ^uvumucr,  uusu,  i7cvvnig> 
Beet,  very  smooth, of  superb  quality ;  Golden  Stonchead  Let¬ 
tuce, — 1 — 1 — T>‘ -  ^  °  ~  ■  ■  — 


to  have,  therefore 'we  offer,  for  /5  CENTS  Stamps,  all 

the  above  seeds,  The  Farm  and  Garden  for  one  year,  and,  also, 
one  packet  each  of  Ice  Cream  Water  Melon,  Burpee’s 
Improved  Orange  Carrot,  Lone  White  Salsify* 
and  Livingston’s  Favorite  Tomato,  a  valuable  nov¬ 
elty  for  1888,  which  alone  costs  25  Cts.  per  packet  of 
any  seeds-  n&lf  B  AD  we  will  send  all  that  we  offer  for 

man.  For  UB’In  BJUS~LHn  7li  Cts.  and  in  addition  one 
i  package  each  of  the  New  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Sweet  Corn,  sweetest 
sugar  corn  ever  grown  ;  Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy  Cab¬ 
bage,  delicious  fall  and  winter  cabbage;  Vienna  Kohl-Rabl, 
a  vegetable  that  should  be  on  every  table;  Long  Scarlet  Rad¬ 
ish,  celebrated  Soya  Bean,  and  New  Giant  Red  Rocca- 
Onion,  of  enormous  size,  handsome  and  mild.  For  $1  you  get- 
all  the  seeds  named  in  this  advertisement,  (worth  at  regular 
prices  over  two  dollars), and  “  The  Farm  and  Garden”  every 
month  for  one  year,  Do  not  delay  to  take  advantage  of  one  of 

When  ordering  alt3;  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL 

for  1888.  It  tells  all  about  the  best  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Thor- 
oughbred  Live  Stock,  Fancy  Poultrv,  &c.  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Nos.  475  <fc  477  N.  FIFTH  ST.  and 
476  &  478  YORK  AVENUE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RUSSIAN  MULBERRY  SEED. 

Imported  direct  from  Russia. 

IITH  PI  CVIJH  5Tlle  genuine  SPECIOSA,  or 
UAlilLrA  SLItill,  \  WESTERN  HARDY. 

One  thousand  of  either  of  the  above  seed  sent  by  mail  for 
$1.00.  Andress  E.  II.  ROUDEBUSH  &  CO., 

“  Catalpa  Grove  Fruit  Farm,”  Topeka,  Kan. 


Greenhouse^ 


PLANTS 

■  A  CDVOTATTV 


_  A  SPECIALTY. 
Send  for  Over  800  varieties  Best 

a  Catalogue  to  Flower  SEEDS 

D.C.McG  R  A  US  at 

R 1 VERSIDE  G  ARDENS>5£J//jF3>v  ^prices 
BINGHAMTON,  New  Ye 

200,000  June  Budded  Peach  and  Apricots.  500,000' 
Strawberry  Plants,  new  and  oil  sorts.  75,000  Peach- 
Seedlings.  RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Del. 

1,000,000  Strawberry  Plants. 

FAIRY,  ths  best  White,  and  all  the  best  new  and 
standard  kinds. 

50,000  Raspberry  Plants. 

EARLY  PROLIFIC!  and  RELIANCE  the  best 

for  profit. 

KIEFER  and  LECONTE  Pear  Trees  and  SCIONS 
in  quantity.  Currant  Bushes,  Grape  Vines,  choice  Nursery 
Stock  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  variety.  Prices  low.  List- 
Free.  J.  C.  GIBSON,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


ONION  SEED. 


What  my  customers  say :  “  The  Onion  Seed  was  superior 
to  any  I  ever  had.”— S.  \V.  Seaman,  Motts  Corners,  New 
York.  “I  can  get  seed  in  my  own  neighborhood,  but  prefer 
yours  at  double  the  price.1’— N.  P.  Watts,  Perry,  Ohio, 
“  Your  seed  is  the  only  seed  from  which  we  can  raise  good 
onions  the  first  year.”— J.  M.  L.  Parker,  Alinepce,  Wis. 
“1  have  used  your  seed  for  six  years,  and  had  rather  pay 
$2.00  per  lb.  extra  than  have  seed  from  any  other  source.”— 
A.  T.  Ayers,  Turner  Mills,  Iowa.  “The  Danvers  Onions 
from  your  seed  grew  larger  than  any  onions  around  here 
grew  from  setts.”— James  McGowan.  Phillipsburph.  War¬ 
ren  Co.,  New  Jersey.  “Your  Early  Red  Globe  yielded  at 
rate  of  948  bushels  to  the  acre.”— Silas  Totten,  Kent  City. 
Mich.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  Onion  Seed  I  have  to  offer. 
Last  year,  planted  as  a  test,  side  by  side  with  seed  from 
eleven  different  growers,  the  onions’  from  my  own  marked¬ 
ly  surpassed  all  in  roundness,  earliness,  and  fineness  If 
those  of  you  who  grow  red  onions  will  try  my  Early  Red 
Globe,  you  will  not  he  likely  to  raise  any  other  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Early  Round  Yellow  Danvers,  bv  mail,  per  ih..  $2.65. 
Early  Red  Globe,  *3.0').  Yellow  Cracker  (earliest  of  ail), 
$3.00.  Large  Re  1  Wethersfield.  $2.50.  A  discount  on  lots  of 
several  pounds.  My  large  Seed  Catalogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass., 
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Does 

Complete 

Work 

where  other 
Harrows 
Fail. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 


How  in 
use  in  nearly 
every 

Agricultural 
County  in  the 
United  States. 


The  “AUMLE”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Crusslier  and  Ee-volei*,  and  to  the  Csittins,  liiftins,  '1'iii'iiiiig'  process  of 
double  rows  of  STEIiff.  COEJIYiriEIISS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  give  im iiieoise  «>mt  tin”-  power.  Thus  the  three  opera¬ 
tions  of  criittliiug'  lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly  j»jh!  verizing  the  soil  are  performed  :it  one  staid  Ike  *»;ttaai,‘  time. 
The  entire  nbsence  of  Spikes  or  Sgarigig-  'B'eetli  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is  especially  »«i:»|»Je«l  to  inverted  sod  and  hard  clay 
■where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail ;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the  only  Harrow  or  Cultivator  that  cuts  over  the  entire  so rliice  of  the  ground. 


Highly  commended  by  scientific  and  practical  Farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  it  to  be  the  most  valuable 
recent  improvement  in  farm  Machinery,  while 

All  agree  that  “  The  judicious  use  of  an  implement  like  tho  “Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and” 
“  Leveler,  in  the  preparation  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  Soil,  before  planting,  will  increase  the  yield  from” 
“  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  per  Acre.” 

FAIR  FLAY. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior 
tool  on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by 
ordering  one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it 
back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you 
have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  44  DIFFERENT  STATES  &  TERRITORIES. 

NASH  &  BROTHER. 

Manufactory  and  Principal  Office, 

Branch  Office,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  I  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

N.  B. — Pamphlet  entitled  “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who 
NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


Champion  Crain 

0  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  * 

FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT,  SPRING  HOES,  OR  CORN  PLANTER. 

Fo  rce  Feed  Grass  Seeder. 

Every  Fertilizer  Drill  warranted  to  sow  easily,  evenly,  and 
accurately,  any  of  the  various  kinds  of 

Phosphates  or  Guano,  whether  Dry  or  Damp. 

The  only  Grain.  Drill  having  a  Special 
Device  for  Planting  Corn  for  the  Crop. 

No  Grain  Drill  in  the  market  can  perform  so  great  a  variety 
of  work.  Many  thousands  in  use. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  to 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN,  Qwego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

This  tool  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  on  all  kinds  of  land— rough  or  smooth,  stony  or  light  soil. 


Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier,  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  has 
been  sold  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  has  won 
Its  way  amid  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  is  without 
doubt  the  best  hay  and  grain 
unloader  made.  Everv  farm¬ 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
now.  E.V.R.  GABDNBB&Co.,Westtown,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 


STATIONARY  &  PORTABLE— ALL  SIZES. 


BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  Circular 
Saw  Mills ,  Sugar  Machinery ,  etc , 


THE  MASSILLON 


EIGHT  and  HEAVY  SAWMILLS,  strictly 
portable.  Also  SAWMILL  ENGINES.  Built  by 
ItCSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio.  Send  for 
Catalogue  and  Price  List.  Sent  Free.  (Name  this  paper.) 


Hege’s  Improved 


Circular  Saw  Mills. 

■With  universal  Leg  Beam,  g 
Rectilinear,  simultaneous  » 
Set  works,  and  Double  §  a 
Eccentric  Friction  Feed. 

•eo 
e>? 


Send  for 

.=  CIRCULARS. 


^£1 


—  O 


Manufactured  by  Salem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  N.  C. 

Also  by  the  Belfast  Machinf,  Worms,  Belfast,  Me. 


Its  success  is  without  parallel. 

The  only  plow  without  a  land  slide. 

Entire  weight  carried  on  wheels. 

No  side  draft.  Without  an  equal. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

South  Bend,  Ind 


Prlci 
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V  DAVID  BRADLEY.  Prest.  JOS.  HARLEY  BRADLEY,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

BYRON  C.  BRADLEY,  Supt. 

*51 

s  S  0 


^  We  manufacture  the  following  named  Goods,  and  we  believe  every  V^) 

Tanner  will  consult  his  own  interest  by  examining  them  before 
purchasing  any  others. 

Qtool  M/oii/inn  Plnu/Q  Of  best  possible  shape  for  shedding  the  dirt 
Olccl  VWalKIliy  nuws  and  for  light  draft;  also,  the  most  uniformly 
Hard-Tempered  of  any  made. 

“Bradley”  Walking  Cultivators  S)UJnhgeesd 

that  their  force  operates  to  help  raise  the  plows  and  to  hold  them  up  when 
raised,  without  interfering  with  their  natural  operation  when  in  the  ground. 
Farmers,  don’t  forget  this,  for  it  is  a  very  desirable  feature. 

QgiII/i/  Uou  Dol/no  /Hand  Dump)  Containing  twenty  best  oil-tempered 
OUII\y  flay  naltco  I  Self  Dump  j  Steel  Teeth.  Our  Rake  Teeth  weigh 
more  than  others,  and  are  consequently  stronger  and  less  liable  to  break. 

“Furst  &  Bradley”  Wrought  Frame  Sulky  Plow  ^thePiow! 

leaving  the  pole  as  free  as  on  a  wagon. 

Gang-  Plows,  Harrows,  Double  and  Single  Shovel  Plow®, 
Field  Rollers,  Road  Scrapers,  etc.  etc.;  also,  a  full  line  of 

“Furst  &  Bradley”  Chilled  Plows. 

Office:  63  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO., 
FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO., 
FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO., 
DAVID  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  -  - 

DAVID  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  -  ■ 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

•  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

•  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  j 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  a 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


27  TEJVms  IN’  VSE. 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sizes-1  to  40  E.  Power 

Adopted  by  U.S.g-ov. 
at  forts  and  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  I  X  L  Feed  Mill. 

which  can  he  run  by  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


THE  CHAMPION 
WIND  MILL  POWER 
The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buv  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  mill  free. 
POWELh  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  III. 

OLD  RELIABLE  STOVER. 

We  Manufacture  the  Stover  Pumping 
Windmill,  as  well  as  Geared  Windmills  of 
all  sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shellcrs, 
Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders,  operated 
by  Pumping  Windmills.  Corn  and  Cob 
Double-faced  Grinders  with  Sweep,  and  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Agencies. 
FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO.. 

Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE 

Watertown 


THE  ztEST  IN’  USE. 

Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  A 

H.  H.  BABCOCK 

&  SONS, 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 

mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’ Wind  Mill  &  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind, 


;enten«l  and  grand  Paris  worlds  fair  prizes  and 

ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  TAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  I87Z  l 1878. 
^QU'RES  L^  ^'wr0THER PRESS. 

ilES  TWICE  AS  rAST  -^-^j 

W'^SorE  MONEY 
Jfomss.  FOIL 

P.K.DC0CR1CK.&:  CO.  ALBANY^ 


ELSK'S  tonovAAMC. 


The  best  improvement  ever  made  in  Hand  Planters.  They 
are  warranted,  and  satisfarttoa  guaranteed.  Circulars  and 
terms  to  Agents  free.  WALLACE  FISK. 
_ South  Byron,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

mmms  ar  d  y  * 

Phospho-Peruvian  Guano, 

a  complete  fertilizer,  adapted  to  all  crops  and  soils,  one  ton 
containing  as  much  plant  food  as  forty  loads  of  stable 
manure. 

ACID  PHOSPHATE,  and 

ATOMIZED  PHOSPHATE, 

pure  and  unadulterated,  prepared  by  a  new  process,  and 
containing  55  to  60  per  cent.  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

All  Fertilizers  Sold  on  Guaranteed  Analysis. 

Feed  your  land  and  it  will  feed  you.  Send  for  circular. 
Responsible  agents  wanted.  J.  B.  SARDY  &  SON, 
141  Water  Street,  New  York. 

Metropolitan  Fertilizer 

Remarkable  success  has 

attended  it s  use  the  past  four 
-ears.  Composed  of  Flesh, 
Slood.  and  Bone.  Has  in  it 
those  ingredients  necessary  to 
good  crops,  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid,  and  Potash.  Sold 
at  low  price  of  $25  per  ton. 

send  for  Pamphlet. 

19.  19.  GriAing, 

70  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


Bowker’s  Phosphate. 

For  wheat  seeding,  our  Phosphates  for  wheat  have  been 
extensively  used,  and  universally  liked,  for  nearly  ten  years, 
throughout  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  also  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Ohio.  Our  sales  in  1876  were  about  1,000  tons, 
while  this  year  they  will  reach  25,000  tons,  showing  that  our 
fertilizers  are  liked.  BOWKEIt  FERTILIZER  CO.. 

Boston  and  New  York. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  Improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MANTF’G  CO., 

American  Fruit  Drier,  Waynesboro*  Pa* 


“Having  used  two  of  the  ‘ACME’  Pul¬ 
verizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler  in 
the  preparation  of  over  three  hundred  acres 
of  rice  land,  I  can  say  that  they  have  given 
me  more  satisfaction  than  any  other  Harrow 
I  have  ever  used.  I  was  enabled  this  season 
to  do  away  with  the  chopping  altogether, 
thus  saving  from  $2  to  $5.50  per  acre,  and  to 
cover  the  whole  crop  on  both  new  and  old 
land  with  a  brush  drawn  by  one  mule,  at  a 
cost  of  fifteen  cents  to  the  acre.”  (Bee  page 
93,  this  paper.) 


Best  of  Ail 

FEED  OUTERS. 


Cuts  faster,  runs  lighter. 

and  is  the  best  made  Cutter 
in  the  market.  Cuts  various 
lengths.  Four  sizes  for  hand  and  four  for  power.  $18  to- 
085.  Responsible  agents  wanted.  Manufactured  only  by 

CARE  &  HOBSON  (Limited), 

47  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


sight,.  Agents  wanted.  Milton  Manufact’g  Co.,  Milton,  Pa. 

THE  “CENTENNIAL”  FANNING  MILL. 

The  Best  Mill  in' 
the  World.  It  sep¬ 
arates  Outs.  Cockle, 
and  all  foul  stuff 
fromW’heat.  Is  also 

ferfect  cleaner  of 
ax,  Timothy. 
i  Clover,  and  all  kinds 
'  of  seedB.  The  great 
Improvement  over 
other  mills  is  that  it 
has  two  shoes.  It  is 
especially  adapted 
for  warehouse  use. 
Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Price- 
List.  Liberal  dis¬ 
count  to  dealers. 

Address,  S.  FREE¬ 
MAN  &  SON,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 

GET  THE  BEST  FARM 

GRIST  MILL. 

.  CAST  STEEL  GRINDING  PARTS. 
(p  Guaranteed  More  Durable. 

TAKE  LESS  POWER  and 
DO  MORE  WORK. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BR0. 

— *—  _  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mfrs.  of  the  Union  Horse-Power  and  Threshers. 

farm  grist  Mills 

AND  CORN  SELLERS. 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE. 

Every  Machine  is  fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Brice  of  Mills,  $15  to  $40. 
Sliellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Shellcr  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

SOW  TOUR  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 

WITH  THE 

ID  "* 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER. 

Bend  for  circular  describing  latest  improvements. 
MASON  GIBBS,  Homer,  Calhoun  Co..  Mich- 


T7  A  O  A1  BAT?  if  you  will  send  your  address,  with 
JP  A _tLi”A.EiXV.  stamp  for  postage,  I  will  tell  yon 
how  to  get  a  superior  7harrow. 

S.  HUTCHINSON,  Griggsville,  Pike  Co.,  Ills. 
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BOOKS  FOB  WDITEB  BEADING. 


SENT.  POST-PAiD.  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 


Are  you  going  to  Build? 

Leland’s  Farm  Homes,  In-Doors  and 
Out-Doors. 

A  most  interesting;  book,  full  of  good  suggestions,  by 
one  who  fully  understands  the  subject.  By  E.  H.  Lb- 
land.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  Price,  post-paid,  1.50 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody. 

This  useful  volume  meets  the  wants  of  persons  of  mod¬ 
erate  means,  and  is  already  among  the  Standard  Archi¬ 
tectural  Books.  It  gives  a  wide  range  of  design,  from 
a  dwelling  costing  $250  up  to  $8,000,  and  adapted  to 
farm,  village ,  and  town  residences.  Nearly  all  of  these 
plans  have  been  tested  by  practical  workings.  They 
provide  for  heating,  ventilation,  etc.,  and  give  a  large 
share  of  what  are  called  Modern  Improvements.  One 
feature  of  the  work  imparts  a  value  over  any  similar 
publication  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen.  It  gives 
an  Estimate  of  the  Quantity  of  every  article  used  in 
the  construction,  and  the  cost  of  each  material  at  the 
time  the  building  was  erected,  or  the  design  made. 
Even  if  prices  vary  from  time  to  time,  one  can,  from 
these  data,  ascertain  within  a  few  dollars  the  probable 
cost  of  constructing  any  one  of  the  buildings  here 
presented.  By  S.  B.  Reed.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Bound  in  Cloth,  black  and  gold.  12mo.  1.50 

Barn  Plans  and  Out-buildings. 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-seven  Illustrations.  A  Most 
Valuable  Work,  full  of  Ideas,  Hints,  .Suggestions, 
Plans,  etc.,  for  the  Construction  of  Barns  and  Out¬ 
buildings  by  Practical  Writers.  Chapters  are  devoted, 
among  other  subjects,  to  the  Economic  Erection  and 
Use  of  Barns,  Grain  Barns,  House  Barns,  Cattle  Barns, 
Sheep  Barns,  Corn  Houses,  Smoke  Houses,  Ice 
Houses,  Pig  Pens,  Granaries,  etc.  There  are  likewise 
chapters  upon  Bird  Houses,  Dog  Houses,  Tool  Sheds, 
Ventilators,  Roofs  and  Roofing,  Doors  and  Fastenings, 
Work  Shops,  Poultry  Houses,  Manure  Sheds,  Barn 
Yards,  Root  Pits,  etc.  Recently  published.  Cloth, 
12mo.  1.50 

Silos  and  Ensilage. 

The  Preservation  of  Fodder  Corn,  and  other  Green 
Fodder  Crops.  Bringing  together  the  most  recent  in¬ 
formation,  from  various  sources.  Edited  by  Dr. 
George  Thurber.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  .50 

Do  you  Wish  to  Know  More 
Concerning  Horses? 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Horse 
Doctor . $7.50 

A  valuable  and  comprehensive  guide,  with  Practical 
Anatomical  and  Surgical  Illustrations.  By  Prof. 

George  Armatage.  New  Edition.  Half  mor.,  8vo. 

» 

Howden’s  The  Horse;  How  to  Buy  and 
Sell . $1.00 

Giving  the  points  which  distinguish  a  Sound  from  an 
Unsound  Horse.  By  Peter  Howden.  This  Volume 
abounds  in  General  Information,  stated  in  so  clear  and 
simple  a  manner  as  to  enable  Every  One  to  intelli¬ 
gently  buy  and  sell  a  Horse.  It  explains  the  meaning 
of  Horse  Warranty,  and  its  use,  and  shows  the  value 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject.  Extra  Cloth,  12mo. 

Saddle  Horse. . $1.00 

A  Complete  Guide  for  Riding  and  Training.  Illus¬ 
trated.  This  is  a  reliable  Guide  Book  for  all  who 
desire  to  acquire  the  accomplishment  of  horseman¬ 
ship,  and  who  wish  to  teach  their  animals  how  to 
perform  various  feats  under  the  saddle.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Law’s  Veterinary  Adviser... . $3.00 

One  of  the  best  works  on  this  subject,  and  is  especially 
designed  to  supply  the  need  of  the  busy  American 
Farmer,  who  can  rarely  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of 
a  Scientific  Veterinarian.  It  is  up  to  date,  and  treats 
of  the  Prevention  of  Diseases,  as  well  as  of  the  Reme¬ 
dies.  By  Prof.  James  Law,  Cloth,  Crown  8vo. 


Helm’s  American  Roadsters  and  Trotting 
Horses . $5.00 

By  H.  T.  Helm.  Being  a  Sketch  of  the  Trotting  Stal¬ 
lions  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Breed¬ 
ing  of  the  same,  with  an  Appendix  showing  the  Pedi¬ 
grees  and  Breeding  of  all  Trotters  that  have  a  record 
of  2.25  or  better.  Illustrated  with  Photo-views  of  the 
Representative  Stallions.  Cloth,  8vo. 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary ....  $2.00 

Compiled  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Going,  Veterinary  Editor  of 
the  “  Spirit  of  the  Times.”  This  valuable  book  of  ref¬ 
erence  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  owner  of  a 
horse,  and  each  veterinarian  should  have  a  copy. 
It  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  exhaustive  labor, 
and  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

Stewart’s  Am.  Farmers’  Horse  Book. $3. 00 

Embracing  a  full  description  of  the  causes  and  nature 
of  several  diseases  peculiar  to  the  American  Horse, 
with  original  and  effective  modes  of  treatment ;  also 
an  extended  treatise  on  stock  raising  and  management. 
By  Robert  Stewart,  M.D.,  V.S.  Cloth,  8vo. 

How  are  your  Cattle  ? 

American  Cattle.  —  Their  History, 
Breeding  and  Management. 

Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  the 
author.  A  thoroughly  exhaustive  work.  By  Lewis 
F. Allen,  ex-President'New  York  Agricultural  Society, 
editor  “  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,”  author 
“Rural  Architecture,”  etc.,  etc.  2.50 

Armsby's  Manual  of  Cattle  Feeding. 

$2.50 

A  Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Animal  Nutrition  and  the 
Chemistry  of  Feeding-Stuffs  in  their  Application  to 
the  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals.  With  an  Appendix  of 
Useful  Tables.  Illustrated.  By  Henry  P.  Armsby, 
Ph.D.  Cloth,  l2mo. 

Angora  Goat,  The . $150 

Its  Origin,  Culture,  and  Products,  containing  the  most 
recent  Observations  of  Eminent  Herders.  With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Alpaca  and  its  Congeners,  or  the 
Wool-bearing  animals  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes. 
By  John  L.  Hayes,  LL.D. 

Preserving  the  Manure. 

Harris’  Talks  on  Manures. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Harris  continues  the  talking  style 
which  he  has  made  entirely  his  own  in  agricultural 
teachings.  Starting  with  the  question,  “  What  is 
Manure  ?  ”  it  runs  through  in  sufficient  detail  every 
source  of  manure  on  the  farm,  discussing  the  methods 
of  making  rich  manure;  the  proper  keeping  and  ap¬ 
plying  it,  and  especially  the  “  Uses  of  Manure,”  and 
the  effects  of  different  artificial  fertilizers,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  farm-yard  manure,  upon  different  crops. 


By  Joseph  Harris.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 

Ville’s  Artificial  Manures . $6.00 


Their  Chemical  Selection  and  Scientific  Application 
to  Agriculture.  By  M.  Georges  Ville.  A  new  edi¬ 
tion,  carefully  revised  by  the  author,  and  verified  by 
the  results  obtained,  during  the  last  four  years,  at  the 
celebrated  experimental  farm  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Vincennes.  Translated  and  Edited  by  that 
eminent  English  Chemist,  Wm.  Crookes,  F.  R.  S.,  and 
Illustrated  with  Thirty-one  Engravings.  This  is  the 
great  Standard  Work  on  this  subject,  both  in  France 
and  England.  Complete  in  one  volume.  Large  oc¬ 
tavo. 

Have  you  a  Dairy? 

Arnold’s  American  Dairying . $1.50 

A  Manual  for  Butter  and  Cheese  Makers,  by  L.  B.  Ar¬ 
nold,  A.  M.,  Pres.  Am.  Dairymen’s  Association. 
Cloth,  12mo. 


Guenon  on  Milch  Cows. 

A  Treatise  upon  the  Bovine  Species  in  general.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Last  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  F. 
Guenon,  by  Thos.  J.  Hand.  With  over  100  Illustra¬ 
tions,  specially  engraved  for  this  work.  1.00- 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry.  $3 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  Dairy  Farms  and  Farming, 
Dairy  Stock  and  Stock  Feeding  ;  Milk,  its  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Manufacture  into  Butter  and  Cheese  ;  His¬ 
tory  and  Mode  of  Organization  of  Factories,  Dairy 
Utensils,  etc.  By  X.  A.  Willard.  Cloth,  8vo. 

Are  you  Planning'  any  about 
your  Garden  in  the  Spring? 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Carden. 

The  reader  is  told  how,  after  four  years’  experience, 
the  author  managed  to  secure  a  profit  of  $1000,  while  at 
the  same  time  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  work. 
By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe.  Cloth,  12mo.  Price,  post-paid,  1.50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit. 

A  now  well  known  and  standard  work  on  Market  and 
Family  Gardening.  The  author’s  own  successful  ex¬ 
perience  of  nearly  30  years,  enables  him  to  give  most 
valuable  information.  By  Peter  Henderson.  Fine¬ 
ly  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure. 

This  work  is  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes 
in  Country,  City,  and  Village,  who  keep  a  garden  for 
their  own  enjoyment  rather  than  for  the  sale  of  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur  in  in¬ 
door  and  out-door  gardening.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
guides  to  Window  Gardening  we  know  of.  By  Peter 
Henderson.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  1.50 

Would  you  Learn  about  In¬ 
sects  Injurious  to  Vegetation? 

Treat’s  Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm  and 
Garden . $2.00 

Those  who  remember  Mrs.  Treat’s  articles  in  “Hearth 
and  Home,”  and  other  periodicals,  need  not  be  told  of 
the  pleasing  manner  in  which  she  presents  scientific 
facts.  But  she  is  more  than  a  popular  writer ;  as  an 
original  investigator,  she  has  added  much  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  both  Plants  and  Insects,  and  those  who  are 
familiar  with  Darwin’s  works,  are  aware  that  he  gives 
her  credit  for  important  observations  and  discoveries. 
This  book  is  entirely  new,  and  will  be  found  one  of 
the  most  valuable,  as  a  popular  work,  that  has  ever 
been  issued.  By  Mrs.  Mary  Treat.  Fully  Hlus- 
trated.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Harris  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. 
Plain,  $4.00,  Colored  Plates, ....  $6.50 

Enlarged  and  Improved.  With  additions  from  the 
author’s  manuscripts  and  original  notes.  By  the 
late  Thaddeus  William  Harris,  M.D.  Illustrated 
by  Engravings  drawn  from  Nature,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Professor  Agassiz.  Edited  by  Hon.  Charles 
L.  Flint.  This  work  is  fully  illustrated  with  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  fine  wood-cuts,  and  eight 
beautiful  steel  plates,  full-page  size,  containing  ninety- 
five  figures.  Published  in  two  beautiful  editions;  one 
plain,  with  steel  engravings,  extra  cloth;  the  other  in 
extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  red  edges,  engravings  col¬ 
ored  with  great  accuracy.  Octavo,  640  pages.  Cloth,  8vo. 


Do  you  keep  Bees? 

Cook’s  Bee-Keeper’s  Guide,  or  Manual  of 
the  Apiary . $1,25 

By  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.  A  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged 
Edition  of  this  popular  work,  mostly  re-written,  and 
beautifully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo. 


ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Marshall’s  H.  KING, 

■^tekl31  Chambers 

4  GOLD^M'eD-  4*  J^ST  STREET, 

ha  awari>»  New  York 

ed.  -^ippipwiw. — City. 

THESE  SHEARS  RETAIN  A  SHARP  EDGE  LONGER 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE. 

Bows  and  Blades  all  of  one  piece,  and  not  liable  to  break. 

Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  at  four  dollars  per  pair. 

Mr.  John  S.  Rogers,  Athens,  Mich.,  September  29th,  1882. 

I  can  say  for  myself  and  am  requested  to  say  for  Mr.  C. 
Lea  and  Mr.  J.  Newman  (all  practical  shearers),  that  they 
are  the  best  Shears  we  ever  used.  The  four  pairs  sheared 
1,461  sheep  and  are  not  yet  worn  out,  but  will  last  another 
season,  'they  hold  their  edge  longer  than  other  makes.  I 
have  used  up  three  pairs  of  other  make  in  a  season.  Sixty- 
eight  of  the  head  I  saeared  -were  open  wool  South-Downs, 
the  remainder  were  Merino,  line  and  wrinkley,  heavy  shear¬ 
ing  sheep,  averaging  10  lbs.  to  the  head.  Some  8  lbs.  and 
none  less  than  5  lbs.  The  bucks  shearing  from  25  lbs.  down 
to  12  lbs.  per  head. 

Henry  Nelson,  Concordia,  Kansas,  September  10th,  1882. 

There  are  no  better  Shears.  They  take  a  longer  clip,  cut 

I  e 


smoother  and  tire  the  hand  less  than  any  other  shears  I  ever 
used.  I  can  shear  more  sheep  with  them  without  sharpen¬ 
ing  and  they  hold  their  edge  longer  than  any  other. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

^1^1- 

141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  next  session  of  this  Institution  will  open  October  2d, 
1882.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from  the 

Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTAUD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


T  non-poisonous 


-cgj 


Mixes  perfectly  with  COLD  WATER.  Safe  to  use 
to  COLDEST  WEATHER.  It  is  a  sure  cure  for  all 
Skin  Diseases  ami  Insect  Pests  of  domestic  animals. 
Every  farmer  should  keep  it. 

T.  W.  EAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 
296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PERCHERON  MARES. 


Fillies,  young  and  matured  Stallions  lor  export. 

Every  breeder  and  amateur  should  read  my  circular,  sent 
to  any  address.  Correspondence  in  English.  ”  " 


free 

once. 


A.  ROGY,  59  rue  Lafayette, 


Write  at 
'aris,  France. 


BUTTER 

;  For  COLOR  and  SWEETNESS 
i  Use  BEAN’S  CONCENTRATED 
J  Eufiract  of  Annatto. 

^Nature’s  own  Colcr.  Brightest 
.  .  ,  and  Strongest.  Buy  of  your  Mer¬ 

chant,  or  send  2o  ots.  in  stamps  for  a  sample,  coloring  500 lbs.  to 

BEAN  &  RABE,  Prop.,  47  &  49  N.  2d  St.,  PHILAD’A. 


SEDGWICK 


W#  FENCE 


It  is  the  only  general-purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being 
a  strong  net  work  without  barbs.  It  will  turn 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious 
stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  forfarms,  gardensstockranges,  and  railroads, 
and  very  neat  forlawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeter¬ 
ies.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized )  it  will 
last  a  life  time.  Itissuperior  toboards  orbarbed 
wire  in  every  respect.  Woaskfor  itafair  trial, know¬ 
ing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor  The  Sedgwick 
Gatos,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipeund  steel  wire,  delv 
all  competition  in  neatness,  strength,  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  nil  iron 
automatic  or  self-opening  gate,  also  cheap¬ 
est  and  neatest  all  iron  fence.  Best  Wire 
Stretcher  and  Post  Auger.  For  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning 
paper,  SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Manf’rs,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture.  Sociology, 
Government  of  Children,  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  SI  per  year. 

HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF  NER¬ 
VOUSNESS.  Bv  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  $1.50. 

EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  Bv  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  *1. 

LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook.  M.D.  $1. 

M.  L.  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 


ADVANTAGES: 

Largely  Increased  Amount  of  Butter. 
Great  Saving  of  Ice. 

Improved  Quality  of  both  Butter  and 
Skimmed  Milk. 

Economy  of  Room  and  Reduction  of 
Expense  in  Conducting  the  Cream¬ 
ery. 

DANISH-WEST0F  CENTRIFUGAL  MILK  SEPARATOR. 

WILL,  SAVE  ITS  COST  IN  THREE  MONTHS. 

New  Milk  fed  in,  and  Cream  and  Skimmed  Milk  drawn  off  continuously.  Over  One  Thousand  In  Constant  Use. 

PHILADELPHIA  CREAMERY  SUPPLY  CO.  (Limited.) 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet.  _ 1140  Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Only  Double  Ring  Invented. 

CHAMPION 

Hog  Ringer, 

RINGS  AND  HOLDER. 

No  sharp  points  in  the  flesh  to 
cause  irritation  and  soreness,  as  in 
case  of  rings  that  close  with  the 
joints  in  the  flesh,  and  produce 
soreness  of  the  nose. 

The  Champion  Hog  Holder  speaks  for  itself  in 

CHAMBERS,  BERING,  QUINLAN  CO.,  Exclusive 


Only  Single  Ring  Ever  Invented  That 
Closes  on  the  Ou  tside  of  the  Nose. 

And  TripbeGr 

This  is  the  only  Single  Ringer  ever  invented 
that  closes  on  the  outside  of  the  nose.  It 
overcomes  a  serious  defect  in  all  triangular 
and  other  rings  which  close  with  the  joints 
together  in  the  flesh,  causing  it  to  decay  and 
to  keep  the  hog’s  nose  sore, 
the  above  cuts. 

Manufacturers,  DECATUR,  ILL. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Pock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghokns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Novelty  Incubator. 


Patent  ai 


tpplied 
d  best 


for. 


the  market.  Capacity,  100  Eggs. 
Price,  $30.00.  Satisfaction  gua¬ 
ranteed,  or  money  returned  less 
freight  nr  express  charges 
Rearing  Mothers,  $18.00 
Egg  Tester,  -  -  -  3.00 

Circulars  and  information  fur¬ 
nished  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.-J. 


THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL  INCUBATOR. 

(See  la9t  month’s  advertisement.) 

Send  3-eent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circu  ar  to 

_ A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  100,  Rye,  N,  Y. 

Eclipse  Incubator 

Warranted  to  be  fully  equal  to  representation.  The  most 
perfect  seif-regulating,  and  most  durable  incubator  made. 
Send  for  circular  to 

THE  ECLIPSE  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  303,  Waltham,  Mass. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  America n 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
in  existence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  lor  $2.00.  A  samp]  i  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


EBES 


0  For  Hatching,  from  all  the  leading 
?  varieties  of  Poultry.  Send  stamp  for  large 
a  illustrated  circular. 

Oak  Lane  Farm,  Belchertown,  Mass. 


IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD. 

Will  Make  Your  liens  Lay. 

Packages  Mailed  for  50  cents  and  $1.00. 

6  Boxes,  $2.00 ;  25  lb.  Kegs,  $6.25.  By  Express  or  Freight  Co. 
wholesale  agents: 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York.  I  J.  C.  Long,  Jr„  New  York. 
Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Phila.  I  O.  H.  Leach  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Geo  A,  Kellv&  Co.  Pittsb'gh.  |  GreensfelderBros.,  St.Louis 
John  Anglum  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Geo.  C.  Wickson,  San  Francisco. 

F.  A.  Daughtry,  Shreveport.  La.  |  T.W.Wood,  Richmond, Va. 
CHAS.  R.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  Hartford,  Ct. 

FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HOMEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list,  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honev  Boxes,  all  hooks  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture,  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT.  Medina.  Ohio. 


CgHgj||Hg|.RINTINC 

Price  from 

M  ,  mrMSS  75  cents  to  $jwL_-JgSw 

BWfiy  $150.  Circu- 

H  Book  I“o£EPH 

BH  &c.,  10  cents.  led  19  Murra 


lresses. 

55  kinds  of 
blank  cards 
for  10  cents. 

WAT8CR, 

Murray  St.,  IT.  Y. 


ROBBINS’  IMPROVED 

CATTLE  TIE, 

IIIIIillpBln...  (Patented  May  Slst,  1881,) 


Which  is  attracting  so  much 
attention,  and  is  fast  coming 
into  use,  should  be  seen  by 
ail  farmers.  By  sending  3c. 
stamp,  you  will  receive  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms. 

H.  M.  ROBBINS, 
Newington,  Conn. 


Chester  White,  Berkshire, 
and  Poland  China  PIGS,  and 
Setter  Dogs,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


Riverside  Farm. 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Maine. 
Jerseys,  Berkshires,  Cotswolds,  and  Collie  Dogs.  3  fine 
young  Bulls,  20  Collie  Pups,  30 young  Berkshires,  from  six 
weeks  to  eight  months  old,  and  Sows  in  farrow.  All  ready 
for  delivery. 

J28dB  Lbs.  W’gh 

Slot  TwoTJhioTaIPKOVED  ches 
ITER  HOGS,  Send  for  descriptioi 
of  this  famous  breed,  Also  Fowls, 

L:  It.  SILVER,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

February  Number  |  lave  Stock  Monthly  [  now  ready  tc 
mail.  Twenty-four  pages !  A  score  of  finest  engravings 
The  ablest  writers  its  contributors  !  Single  copy,  Fifteet 
Cents;  Yearly,  $1.50. 

LIVE  STOCK  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Portland,  Maine. 


SHORT-HORN  HERDBOOK  (American)  for  sale, 
the  first  six  volumes.  Good  as  new, 

Box  34,  Newton,  Mass. 


ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER. 

Cuts  .Washtrs  and  Gaskets  of 
Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wag¬ 
ons,  mowing  machines,  and  small  ma¬ 
chinery,  from  y.  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter 
made.  Sent  by  mail.prepaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Every 
farmer  needs  one.  Liberal  discount  to 
Agents. 

WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY, 

No.  282  Detroit  si.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  BEST  BUGGY 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  of  our  different  styles  of  Wagona 
and  Buggies.  THE  H.  H.  BABCOCK  BUGGY  CO., 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

GAME  FOWLfft^8?^ 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 


1883.] 
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That  Everybody  Wants 
anti  that  Everybody 
can  get  W ithout  Money 
I  —if  they  wish* 

Of  the  287  most  desirable  articles  named  below,  everybody  can  easily  obtain  one  or  more,  without  expense. 
Full  Description,  with  Engravings  (44  pages),  mailed  free  to  any  address.  (These  descriptions  are  well  worth  reading  for  in¬ 
formation,  if  you  want  nothing.  Send  for  them.) 


TABLE  OF  PREMIUMS. 


NO. 


OPEN  TO  ALL. 

Names  of  Premium  Articles. 


1  Family  Bible . 

2  Worcester’s  Dictionary . 

3  Worcester  s  Dictionary. . 4= 

4  Bound  Volumes  American  Agricultui  ist . .  * 

5  The  German  Student  Lamp . 

6  Rubber  Cap  with  Cape . * 

7  Rubber  Sack  Coat . * 

8  Rubber  Leggins . % 

9  Combined  Rubber  Outfit . * 

10  Ladies’  Circular  Waterproof . % 

11  The  Waterbury  Watch . * 

12  A  Good  Watch . * 

13  Extra  Silver  Case  Watch . 4= 

14  Extra  Silver  Watch.  Hunting  Case . 4= 

15  Ladies’  Gold  Watch,  Stem  Winder . * 

16  Ladies’  Gold  Watch,  Enamelled . * 

17  The  Auburndale  Timer . * 

18  Office  Clock  and  Inkstands . 

19  The  Florentine  Clock. .  . 

20  Peep  O’Day  Clock . 4= 

21  The  La  Duchesse  Clock . 

22,  Solid  Silver  Napkin  Ring . 4= 

23  Collar  Button . Solid  Gold . 4: 

24  Excellent  Compasses..."  " . 4= 


3 

cots 


Gold  Ring . 

Gold  Ring . " 

Seal  Ring . " 

Band  Ring . 11 

Gold  Lace  or  Shawl  Pin" 

Gold  Sash  Pin . “ 

Sash  Pin. 


..  * 
..  * 
..  * 
..  4= 
..  * 
. .  4= 
. .  * 


Desk  Pen  and  Holder . 4= 

Gold  Pen  and  Pencil  Combined . 4= 

Patent  Magic  Bell-Head  Pencil . * 

Gold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case .  4= 

Lady’s  Hand  Bag . * 

Lady’s  Hand  Bag .  * 

Ladies’  Pocket  Book . * 

Ladies’  Folding  Lap  Board . 4= 

40  Shawl  Strap . * 

41  Gents’  Morocco  Bill  Book . 4= 

42 1  Ladies’  Side  Satchel . % 

43  Ladies’  Work  Box . 

44  Ladies’  Work  Box . 

45iBlack  Walnut  Writing  Desk .  2.25|  3 

46  Spy  Glass,  or  Pocket  Telescope . *  3.75  5 

47  Prize  Holly  Scroll  Saw .  . 1  3.09  4 

48;Prize  Demas  Lathe  and  Scroll  Saw .  8.00;  9 

49  Butcher’s  Knife  and  Steel . 4=  1.50  3 

50|Table  Knives  and  Forks . 4*  10.00  12 

51  Bread  Knife . *  1.00  2 

52  French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork  and  Steel .  4.50 


$12.00 
10.00 
1.00 
2.30 
6.00 

1.50 
6.00 
2.00 
9.00 

4.50 

3.50 
10.00 
15.00 
16.00 
20.00 
19.00 
15.00 

7.50 
22.00 

2.70 
16.00 
3.00 

2.50 

5.75 

3.50 
3.00 
8  50 
4.00 

7.25 
3.00 
3.03 

2.2c 

3.00 

1.50 

2.50 
1.00 

2.75 

1.50 

1.75 
.70  1 

1.25  2 
2.00  3 
1.50  2 
8.00 

2.25 

3.75 


53  Multum  in  Parvo  Knife . 4= 

54  Pocket  Knife . 4= 

55!  Pocket  Knife,  4  Blades . 4= 


Farmer's  Pocket  Knife,  2  Blades . 4* 

Pearl  Handle  Pocket  Knife . 4= 

Ladies’  Pearl  Handle  Pocket  Knife . 4= 

Pair  of  Shears . 4= 

Button-hole  Scissors . * 

Pruning  Knife .  4= 

Pocket  Tool  Holder . 4: 

Gem  Soldering  Casket .  * 

Hand  Drill . . 4= 

New  Lemon  Squeezer . 

Folding  Table  Mats  (6) . 4= 

Bread  Mixer  and  Kneader .  3.25 


4.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

i  loo 
1.00 
1.25 
.60 
.75 
1.00 


1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

4,25 

10.00 

6.00 


White  Mountain  Potato  Parer. 

White  Mountain  Apple  Coring  and  Slicing 
Machine . 

70  Crumb  Tray  and  Brush . 4= 

71  Revolving  Grater  . 4s 

72  Hanging  Lamp  . 

73  The  Best  Spring  Bed . 

74  Universal  Clothes  Wringer . 

75  Bedroom  Toilet  Set . 

76  Parlor  Night  Lamp . 

77Dinner  Set . 

78:  Shaving  Set . * 

79  The  American  Electro  Magnetic  Battery.  4= 

80  India  Rubber  Blanket . 4= 

81  The  Mystic  Carpet  Sweeper . 

82  Parlor  Lamp . 

83  China  Tea  Set . 

84,The  American  Agriculturist  Compound  Mi- 

|  croscope . 

85  Thermometer . 4= 

86  Steel  Magnet . 4=  .uu 

87  Steel  Magnet  (Larger) . . 4=  1 .25 


6 
5 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

5 
2 

2 
2 
2 

6 
11 

9 

6.00:  8 
1.00  2 
30.00  38 
5.75  7 
3.00  5 
2.00  3 
2.50  5 
6.00  8 
13.00  18 
I 

10.00  10 
1.25|  2 
.60  1 


88  Opera  Glass . 4= 

89  Opera  Glass . 4= 

90  Reading  Glass . . . 4= 

91  Reading  Glass . 4= 

92  Dinner  Caster . 

93  Card  Rack . 

94  Child's  Cup . * 

95!Pickle  Caster . . . 

96  Tray . 


7.00, 

1.50 
1.20 
6.00 

6.50 
3.50, 
2.75, 


6.00!  8 


97 1 Tea  Set . $42.00|42 

98 1 Patent  Jewel  Case . ;  7.00  7 

99  Flower  Vases .  4.00,  4 


100  Tea  Set 

101  Tete-a-tete  Set . 

102  Pair  of  Knife  Rests . . 4= 

103  Tea  Set . 

104  Spoon  Holder . 

105  Breakfast  Caster  . 

106  Child’s  Knife,  Fork,  and  Spoon . 4= 

107  Flower  Vase,  No.  3 . 

108  Spoon  Holder . 

109  Call  Bell . * 

110  Butter  Dish . 

111  Card  Receiver . 

112  Sugar  Tongs . 4= 

113  Sugar  Shell,  Mustard  Spoon  and  Salt 

Spoon . 4= 

114  Butter  Dish . 

115  Nut  Picks  and  Cracker . 4= 

116  Silver  Plated  Knives  and  Forks . 4* 

117  Butter  Knife  .  4= 

118  One  Dozen  Tea  Spoons .  . .  4= 

119  One  Dozen  Table  Spoons . 4= 

120  One  Dozen  Table  Forks . 4= 

121  Napkin  Ring . 4= 

122  Napkin  Ring . 4= 

123  Fruit  Knife  and  Nut  Pick . 4= 

124  Gold  Mounted  Business  Pencil . 4= 

125  Graphoscope .  4= 

126, GaskeH’s  Compendium . 4= 

127,  Satchel  Box  of  Paints . 4= 

128  Box  of  Water  Colors . 4= 

129  Murillo  Moist  Color  Box . 4= 

130|Box  Gold  and  Silver  Paint . 4= 

131  Box  of  Oil  Colors . 

132  Color  Box . 4= 

133  Cera  Painting  .  4= 

13f  Canvas  Portfolio . 4= 

135!  Glass  Paper  Weight . 4< 

136  Horn  Paper  Cutter . 4: 

137 1  Smoked  Pearl  Card-case . 4= 

138  Photograph  Album . 

139  Stereoscope  and  6  Views . 

140  Box  of  Stationery . 4= 

14ljAutograph  Album . 4= 

142|Nickle  Plated  Calendar . 4= 

143  Portable  Pocket  Inkstand . 4= 

144  Lady’s  Pocketbook . 4= 

145  Lady’s  Portmonnaie . . 4= 

146  Lunch  Basket . 4= 

147  Shopping  or  School  Bag . * 

148  Guitar . 

149  Concertina . 4= 

150  German  Harmonica . 4= 

151  Accordeon . 

152  The  Travers’  Patent  Hammocks . 4= 

The  Travers’  Patent  Hammocks . 4: 

153  A  Telegraph  Apparatus  for  Everybody . 

154  Daisy  Printing  Press . 

155  The  Silent  Teacher . 4= 

156  Student’s  Companion . 4= 

157!  Novelty  Lantern . 4= 

158:  Eclipse  Steam  Engine . 4= 

159  Bonanza  Printing  Press . 

160  Field  Glass . 4= 

161;  Horizontal  Engine . 4= 

162  Three  Premiums  in  One . 4= 

163  Magic  Lantern  for  Boys . 4= 


44.00,44 


Vignette  Authors . 4= 

Parlor  Roller  Skates . * 

The  Great  East  River  Suspension  Bridge.  4= 

Three  Premiums  in  One . 4= 

Combination  Doll  House . 4= 

Home  Blackboards,  The  Daisy  . 

The  Holly  Blackboard . 

The  Young  Artist's  Blackboard  and  Easel 

Combined . 

One  Pair  Skates . 

Combination  Stable . . 4= 

Bull-dog  Bank .  4= 

Great  American  Circus . 4= 

The  Great  N.  Y.  and  London  Menagerie.  4= 

Kicking  Mule  Bank .  4= 

Combination  Grocery  Store . 4; 

Sleigh . 

Boy’s  Star  Line  Wagon . 

Spy  Glass . 

Slide  Vise . 4= 

Perambulator . 

Boy’s  Wagon . 

Doll  Perambulator . 

Boy’s  Bicycle . 

Drawing  Instruments . 4= 

Drawing  Instruments . 4= 

Drawing  Instruments . 4= 

Drawing  Instruments . 4= 

Drawing  Instruments.  . 4= 

Marking  Ink  and  Pen  (Briggs') . 4= 

Tool  Chest,  “  A  " 


56.00  56 
19 . 00 j 19 
.751  1 
-  < 


18.00 

3.25 

3.25 
3.00 
5.00 
6.75 

1.25 
700 
7.00 
2.00 

2.00 

9.50 

2.25 

12.00 

1.25 


7.25  9 
14.5016 
14.50,16 

1.00  2 
.80 

1.50 
.60 

5.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1  25 

1.25 
1.00 
5.00 

.75 

1.00 

2.00 

1.50, 

1.00 

2.00, 

2.75 

2.50 
1.00 
1  50 1 
2.001 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 

.50 

.50 

6.00 

3.50 

1.50 
5.00 

1.50 
3.00 

12.00 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

3.00 

16.00 

2.50 
.75 

1.50 
.60 

2.00 

1.75 
.75 

1.75 

3.00 

4.50 


2.25 

2.50 

1.25 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
5.00 
9.00 
2.00 

13.50 

8.00 

1.50 
6.00 
5.00 
2.60 
1.80 

4.50 
3.00 

.75 
10.00  11 
9.00  10 
5.00  7 
4.50  6 
2.70  4 

'.  .  .  I 

35.00  35 
14.00,15 


2001  The  New  Blanchard  Churn. . 

2011  Whitman’s  Fountain  Pump. 

202  A  Greenhouse  Pump . 

203  Lewis’  Combination  Force  Pump. 


204 

205 

206 

207 

208 


231 

232 

233 
2744 

235 

236 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 


W.  S.  Blunt’s  Improved  Universal  Force 

Pump . 

The  New  Remington  Carbon  Clipper  Plow. 

The  ABC  Corn  Sheller... . 

Carving  Tools . 4= 

A  $15  Overcoat . 

209  $20  Farmer’s  Suit . 

210  $35  Dress  Suit . 

211  Triumph  Combination  Linen  Marker . 4= 

212  Auburndale  Metallic  Thermometer .  4= 

Auburndale  Metallic  Thermometer . 4= 

(Auburndale  Metallic  Thermometer . 4= 

213  Light  Single  Harness . 4= 

214  Whitman’s  Halter  Bridle . 4= 

215  Dictionary  Holder . 

216  Vest  Chain  . 4: 

217  Vest  Chain . 4= 

218  Vest  Chain . 4= 

219  Vest  Chain . 4= 

220  Vest  Chain . 4; 

221iVest  Chain . 4< 

222  A  Gold  Thimble . 4= 

223  A  Gold  Thimble . 4= 

224  Watch  Key,  Cross  Pattern .  4= 

225  Lace  Pin . 4= 

226  Lace  Pin...  . 4= 

227  Lace  Pin . 4= 

228  Ladies’  Gold  Set . 4= 

229  Ladies’  Gold  Set . 4= 

230  Ladies’  Gold  Set . 4= 

Ladies'  Gold  Set . 4= 

Ladies’  Gold  Set .  „  .  4=[ 

Finger  Ring . 4= 

Finger  Ring . 4= 

Finger  Ring . 4= 

Finger  Ring .  4= 

Finger  Ring . 4= 

Finger  Ring .  4= 

Finger  Ring . 4= 

Locket .  4v 

Bloodstone  Locket . 4< 

Watch  Charm . 4= 

Onyx  Locket . .  4= 

Locket . 4s 

Self-Adjusting  Watch  Key . 4= 

Self-Adjusting  Watch  Key . 4= 

Neck  Chain . 4= 

Neck  Chain . 4s 

Neck  Chain .  .  .  4= 

Neck  Chain..  . 4= 

Neck  Chain .  4= 

Neck  Chain . 4s 

Neck  Chain . 4< 

253  Pair  Bracelets . 4= 

254  Pair  Bracelets .  4= 

255  Pair  Bracelets . 4= 

256  Pair  Bracelets . 4= 

257  Pair  Bracelets . 4= 

258  Pair  Bracelets . * 

259  Sleeve  Buttons . . . * 

260  Sleeve  Buttons . * 

261  Sleeve  Buttons . 4= 

262  Sleeve  Buttons . 4= 

263  Sleeve  Buttons . * 

264|The  New  Improved  Remington  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine . 

265jNew  Double-Barrel  Shot  Gun . 4= 

266  Single-Barrel,  Central  Fire,  Breech  Loading 

Shot  Gun . . 4q 

Remington’s  Breech  Loading  Single  Shot 

Rifle . * 

Hunter’s  or  Sporting  Rifle . 4= 

Popular  Long  Range  Creedmoor  Rifle. . . .  * 

Revolver  (5  Shot) . 4= 

Revolver,  Double  Action . 4= 

Shot  and  Powder  Measure . 4= 

Shot  Pouch . * 

Cartridge  Bags . 4= 


267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 


275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 
281 
282 

283 

284 

285 

286 


Cartridge  Belt . .4= 

Powder  Flask . 4= 

Compass . * 

Leggins . 4= 

Whitman’s  Riding  or  Driving  Bit . 4= 

Compass . 4: 

Dog  Call  or  Whistle .  4= 

Dog  Collar...  . 4= 

Drinking  Cups . 4= 

Game  Bag . 4= 

Gun  Case . 4= 

Gun  Cover .  4= 


$8.00 

9 

8.50 

9 

9.00 

8 

6.00 

7 

20.50 

23 

14.00 

15 

12.00 

13 

1.10 

2 

15.00 

16 

20 .  O' 1 

20 

35.00 

35 

1.00 

2 

3.00 

3 

2.50 

3 

2.00 

2 

12.00 

15 

5.00 

7 

2.00 

3 

4.00 

4 

4.50 

5 

4.50 

5 

4.00 

4 

3.25 

3 

4.00 

4 

.62 

1 

2.00 

2 

1.50 

2 

.75 

1 

.75 

1 

.75 

1 

6.00 

7 

3.00 

3 

3.00 

3 

3.00 

3 

2.50 

3 

1.00 

1 

1.00 

1 

1.00 

1 

1.00 

1 

1.00 

1 

1.00 

1 

1.00 

1 

2.50 

3 

3.75 

4 

.75 

1 

2.50 

3 

1.25 

2 

1.00 

2 

1.50 

3 

5.00 

6 

2.00 

2 

3.25 

4 

5.00 

6 

5.00 

6 

3.25 

4 

2.50 

3 

5.00 

6 

4.50 

5 

7.00  8 
7.00  8 
5.00 
7.00 
1  00 
1.75 
1  00 
2.00 
1.50 


50.00 

45.00 

15.00 

21.00 
27  OH 
80.00 

2.50 

8.50 
.50 

1  25 
1.50, 
2.00 
1-75 
1 .00' 
3.00 
.75 

2.50 
.50 

1.00 

1.00 

2.50 

3.00 

2.00 


287|Hunting  Suit . .  *  11 .00  13 

Send  fcr  our  Reautilul  Illustrated  Premi¬ 
um  List,  which  we  will  mail  to  you  Free,  containing 
Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  artiolcs 
enumerated  in  the  above  list.  You  will  also  find  many 
valuable  and  interesting  BOOKS  offered  as  Premiums, 
which  cannot  he  placed  in  this  list  for  want  of  space. 


Any  of  the  articles  named  above  can  be  purchased,  for  the  price  named,  at  the  American  Agriculturist 
office.  All  articles  marked  with  a  (*)  are  sent  prepaid  by  mail  or  express,  to  any  point  in  the  United  States. 
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WHITE  BELGIAN  OATS. 

The  largest  and  handsomest  in  cultivation,  weighing  40  to  45  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Yielded  the  past,  season  over  100  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre.  By  mail,  post-paid,  1  lb.,  40c. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00.  By  freight  or  express,  bushel,  $1.75 ;  5  bushels,  $8.00 ;  10  bushels, 
$15.00,  bags  included. 

RUSSIAN  WHITE  OATS. 

Euormouslv  productive,  vigorous,  rust-proof,  and  heavy,  weighing  38  to  40  lbs.  to  bushel.  1  lb.,  40c. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00,  post¬ 
paid  :  bushel,  $1.25 ;  5  bushels,  $5.50 ;  10  bushels,  $10.00,  bags  Included.  Also  White  Washington,  Challenge,  Probsteir,  Sur¬ 
prise,  Excelsior.  Canadian,  and  Mold’s  Ennobled,  each,  lb.,  40c. ;  3  lbs.,  $1.00,  post-paid  ;  bushel,  $1.10;  10  bushels  and  over, 
$1.00  per  bushel.  Our  new  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  warranted  seeds  free. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen,  1114  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1 0,000,000- 


Of  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Varieties. 

All  Hursery  Grown. 


SEEDS. 

My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready  and  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading  and  most 
popular  sorts  of 

VECETAB  LE,  FIELD, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  the  last  season,  and 


R  O  ©E  ©. 

lO  FOK$l;  SI  I’' OR  $2. 

Einest  Everblooming  sorts,  all  labeled.  Also  12  Tube- 


give  a  handsome  present  with  every  order.  All  mailed 
postage  paid,  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  31st  year.  15  Greenhouses. 

PAUL,  BUTZ  &  SONS,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


less  quantity,  $1  .75  p  er  bushel.  Address, 

CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO., Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,N.J. 

VERBENA  SEED. 

Selected  with  great  care  from  the  finest  varieties  of  my 
celebrated  collection,  per  package  of  100  seeds,  25c.;  5  pack¬ 
ages,  $1.00.  DEXTER  SNOW,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

1  nn  non  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  including  all 
lUU.UWU  the  best  leading  varieties.  Manchester, 
Bidwell,  etc,  at  low  rates.  Also  Small  Fruit  Trees  and 
Plants  by  mail.  Address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Village 
Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


ALSO  AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

Tree  Seeds. 

properly  cared  for  and  in  good  germinating  condition. 
A  few  quotations  from  my  price  list  for  Spring  of  1883: — 


TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

Per  1,000 

Ailanthus,  4  to  6  inches,  $5.00 

White  Ash,  4  to  6  inches,  3.00 

Am.  Arbor  Vitse,  4  to  6  inches,  3.00 
Catalpa,  Common,  9  to  12  ins.,  3.00 
Catalpa,  Hardy  Speciosa,  9  to  12 

inches,  5.00 

Catalpa, Tea’s  Japan,  4  to  6  ins.,  I  5.00 
White  Elm,  3  to  4  inches,  1.00 

Black  or  Yellow  Locust,  4  to  6  ins., 2. 50 
Sugar  Maple,  4  to  6  inches,  1.00 

Norway  Spruce,  I  to  2  inches,  1.50 
Osage  Orange,  4  to  6  inches,  1.50 

Red  Oak,  6  to  9  inches,  5.00 

Austrian  Pine,  2  to  3  inches,  3.00 
Corsican  Pine,  2  to  3  inches,  3.00 

Wis.  Weeping  Willow  Cuttings,  5.00 

TREE  SEEDS. 

Ailanthus,  Per  lb.  1.50 

Black  Ash,  “  .60 

Green  Ash,  “  .60 

White  Ash,  “  .40 

Catalpa  Speciosa,"  2.00 

Sugar  Maple,  “  .40 

Box  Elder,  “  .60 


Anything  offered  in  this  advertisement  will  be  sent  by 
freight  or  express  at  expense  and  risk  of  purchaser,  or 
mailed  free  at  tlie  following  additions  to  above  rates : 

Add  for  postage  on  Seeds,  15  cts.  per  lb. 

“  “  “  “  Seedlings  under  4  inches,  50  cts.  per  1,000. 

“  “  “  “  “  4  to  (1  inches,  $1.00  “  “ 

“  “  “  “  “  6  to  9  inches,  $2.00  “  “ 

“  “  “  “  “  9  to  12  inches,  $3.00  “  “ 

“  “  “  “  Cuttings,  $8.00  “  “ 

Address,  W.  W.  JOHNSON,  Snowflake,  Mich. 


Almost  EVEKYTHING 

For  the  GARDEN  and  FU5.UIT  FARM. 


nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAU,' 

37  East  19th  St.,  near  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


LOW’S  RELIABLE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

Raising  New  Varieties  a  Specialty.  As  the  Originator 
and  first  introducer  of  the  Essex  Hybrid  Squash 
and  Essex  Hybrid  Tomato  (without  exception  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation i,  1  invite  all  who  want  Seed 
Pure  and  True  to  send  to  headquarters.  All  seed  by 
the  pound  sent  Free  of  Postage.  Seed  to  Market 
Gardeners,  who  buy  in  quantity,  at  Special  Rates.  Seed 
Potatoes,  Choice  Cabbage  and  Onion  Seed  Spe¬ 
cialties.  Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent 
Fkee  to  All. 

AARON  LOW,  Essex,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  In  Bwivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  handles, 
which  enables  tne  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 
Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is  as  strong  and  will  scour  equal 
to  steel.  We  also  make  it  of  charcoal  Iron,  at  a  less  price. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and 
Implements  sent  free. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


WlFC 
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OR  ELEVEN  YEARS  there 
has  been  published  in 
New  York  City  a  delightful 
Monthly  Magazine,  the 
“Ladies’  Floral  Cabinet,” 
which  treats  of  FLOWERS 
for  the  house  and  for  the  garden,  as  its  leading  feature, 
and  with  illustrated  articles  on  Ladies’  Fancy  Work,  Home 
and  Personal  Adornment,  Domestic  Economy  and  Practi¬ 
cal  Suggestions  for  the  Kitchen,  Music,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  in 
sufficient  variety  to  commend  it  to  every  refined  American 
home.  It  began  its  twelfth  year  with  the  January  number. 
The  new  management  has  doubled  the  number  of  pages 
without  increasing  its  price  —  $1.25  PER  YEAR  —  with  all 
the  cost  refunded  in  ten  papers  specially  grown  Flower 


DUTCHESS  NURSERIES  k  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Founded  1863.  Send  for  Catalogue  with  Novelties  in  Seeds 
W.  L.  FERRIS,  Jr.,  Po’keepsie,  N.  Y. 


and  Fruits. 

SAVE  MONEY. 
TRY  OUR 


SEEDS 


GOOD  IN  QUALITY. 
LOW  IP3  PRICE. 

lartet  Gardeners,  Merchants,  Farmers, 

and  all  others  who  have  occasion  tp  purchase  Seeds  by 

Sound*  ounce  and  bushel.  For  price  list  and  (setot'4) 
omic  Vegetable  Cards,  send  your  Address  on  postal. 

JEROME  R.  RICE  &  CO., 
(Cambridge  Valley  Seed  Gardens,)  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Over  2,200  ia  actual  use. 
N ot  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  so  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

3  Horse-Power _ $240.00 

4 ^  “  “  ....  280.00 

GA  “  “  ....  35.1.00 

8A  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &.  CO., 

110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


s 


PLENDID!  50  LATEST  STYLE  CHROMO  CARDS, 
name,  10c.  Premium  with  3  packs.  Agents’  Sample 
Book,  25c.  E.  H.  PARDEE,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Seeds,  or  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  as  you  may  select,  which  go 
POST  FREE  to  every  yearly  subscriber.  SEE  THE  LISTS. 


List  I. — To  every  yearly  subscriber  wlio  does  not  request  List  II,  we  mail,  post 
free,  all  of  these  ten  papers  of  flower  seeds  as  follows 


BALSAM,  Camellia-flowered,  Mixed  Colors. 
PHLOX  DRUMMONDII,  Large,  Mix.  Colors. 
MIGNONETTE,  New  Giant. 

COCKSCOMB,  Dwarf,  Immense  Hds,  Mix.  Cols. 
CANDYTUFT,  Large  Rocket. 


PANSY,  very  choice,  Mixed  Colors. 

ZINNIAS,  very  choice,  Mixed  Colors. 
IPOM/EA,  very  choice,  Mixed  Colors. 
PETUNIAS,  very  choice,  Mix.,  Blotched &Strpd. 
POPPY,  very  choice.  Mixed  New  French. 


List  II. — Three  Bulbs  iu  three  distinct  sorts,  of  American  Hybrid  Gladiolus, 
equal  to  the  very  best  named  varieties. 


Persons  unacquainted  with  the  LADIES7  FLORAL 
CABINET,  but  desiring  to  try  it  for  a  few  months,  may 
remit  25  cents  for  a  three  months’  trial  trip;  and  at  the 
close  of  that  period  a  remittance  of  One  Dollar  will  entitle 
them  to  the  Magazine  for  the  remaining  nine  months  of 
a  year  and  the  premium  seeds  or  bulbs,  as  they  select. 

Old  subscribers  may  have  sample  free  on  application. 
Address  to-day,  mentioning  this  publication. 

LADIES7  FLORAL  CABINET,  New-York. 
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Books  for  Winter  Reading 


SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  THE  PRICE. 


Do  you  raise  Poultry? 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book. 

A  Work  on  the  Breeds,  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  General 
Management  of  Poultry,  with  Full  Instructions  for 
Caponizing.  100  Engravings.  Cloth,  Octavo.  1.50 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm. 

The  management  of  Poultry  in  large  numbers,  being  a 
series  of  articles  written  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Illustrated.  By  H.  H.  Stoddard.  12mo.  Paper  cover, 
.50;  Cloth.  •'r5 

Have  your  Own  Fish  Pond. 

Norris’  Fish  Culture . $1.75 

Embracing  all  the  details  of  Artificial  Breeding  and 
Rearing  of  Trout,  Salmon,  Shad,  and  other  Fishes, 
by  Thaddeus  Norris.  Finely  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
12mo. 

Roosevelt  and  Green’s  Fish  Hatching 
and  Fish  Catching .  . $1  50 

The  authors’  names  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  char¬ 
acter,  scope,  and  value  of  this  new  work.  By  R.  B. 
Roosevelt  and  Seth  Green.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Menhaden . $2.00 

By  Prof.  G.  Brown  Goode,  with  an  account  of  the 
Agricultural  uses  of  the  Fish,  by  Prof.  W.  O.  At- 
watrr.  30  Plates.  Cloth,  8vo. 

Do  you  keep  Birds,  Babbits, 
etc.? 

American  Bird  Fancier . 50 

Or  How  to  Breed,  Rear,  and  Care  for  Song  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Birds.  This  valuable  and  important  little  work  for 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  keeping  of  Song-Birds, 
has  been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  is  now  a  complete 
manual  upon  thesubject.  All  who.ovvn  valuable  birds, 
or  wish  to  do  so,  will  find  the  new  Fancier  indispensa¬ 
ble.  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition.  By  D.  J. 
Browne,  and  Dr.  Fuller  Walker,  Illustrated. 
Paper  Cover. 

Bird  Keeping . $1.50 

A  practical  guide  for  the  management  of  Singing  and 
Cage  Birds.  Fully  Illustrated.  Several  Colored 
Plates.  By  C.  E.  Dyson.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Canary  Birds . .Paper,  .50,  Cloth,  .75 

A  Manual  of  Useful  and  Practical  Information  for 
Bird-Keepers.  18mo. 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 30 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding,  and  General  Management 
of  Rabbits;  their  Diseases  and  Remedies;  Full  Di¬ 
rections  for  the  Construction  of  Hutches,  Rabbitries, 
etc.  Recipes  for  Cooking  and  Dressing  for  the  Table. 
Illustrated.  By  C.  M.  Bement.  Paper  cover,  12mo. 

Take  a  little  Recreation,  and 
Give  your  Boys  some. 

Stonehenge’s  Rural  Sports. 

Re-written,  greatly  enlarged,  and  brought  down  to 
18S2.  By  Stonehenge  and  Others.  Profusely  nius- 
trated.  One  large  octavo  volume,  with  966  pages,  half 
morocco.  7.50 

Do  you  want  to  Learn  to 
Shoot  on  the  Wing? 

Shooting  on  the  Wing. 

Plain  Directions  for  Acquiring  the  Art,  with  Useful 
Hints  concerning  all  that  pertains  to  Guns,  Shooting, 
i  and  particularly  in  regard  to  Loading  to  Kill.  Cloth, 

I  12mo.  .75 

American  Came  Bird  Shooting. 

By  John  Mortimer  Murphy,  author  of  “Shooting 
Adventures  in  the  Far  West,”  etc.,  etc.  Profusely  H- 
lustrated,  and  describing  the  haunts  and  habits  of 
Game  Birds  generally.  12mo.,  tinted  paper,  2,00 


Do  you  Hunt  and  Trap  ? 

The  Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America, 
and  other  Countries.— 1 882-3  Edi¬ 
tion. 

(New,  Enlarged,  and  Revised  Edition.)  Their  Breed¬ 
ing,  Training,  and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease. 
Comprising  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  two  Standard 
Works  on  the  Dog,  by  “  Stonehenge,”  thereby  fur¬ 
nishing  what  once  cost  $11.25  for  $2  00.  Over  One 
Hundred  Beautiful  Engravings.  Chapters  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Writers.  Most  Complete  Dog  Book  ever  Publish¬ 
ed.  Gives  Complete  Official  Lists  of  Premiums 
Awarded  at  Bench  Shows,  down  to  18S2.  Cloth, 
12mo.  2.00 

How  to  Hunt  and  Trap. 

By  Jos.  H.  Batty,  Hunter  and  Taxidermist  for  the 
U.  S.  Surveys.  A  Companion  Book  to  “  Practical  Taxi¬ 
dermy  and  Home  Decoration,”  and  by  the  same  author. 
It  contains  eighty  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
field  sketches  by  the  author.  A  book  of  rough  experi¬ 
ence,  treating  on  hunting,  camping,  horses,  mules, 
dogs,  guns,  boats,  canoes,  traps,  and  trapping;  tells 
how  to  hunt  all  game,  from  the  English  Snipe  to  the 
Buffalo.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting. 

Fnlly  Describing  all  Wild  Fowl :  their  Haunts,  Hab¬ 
its,  and  Best  Modes  of  Decoying  and  Shooting  Them  : 
Gives  a  True  History  of  Choke  Bores  ;  Tells  How  to 
Train  Retrievers;  and  How  to  Test  the  Shooting 
Powers  of  Shot  Guns.  By  Joseph  W.  Long.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  12mo.  2.00 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home 
Decoration. 

By  Jos.  H.  Batty,  Taxidermist  for  the  Government 
Surveys  and  many  Colleges  and  Museums  in  the  United 
States.  125  niustrations.  An  entirely  new  and  com¬ 
plete,  as  well  as  authentic  work  on  Taxidermy— giving 
in  detail  full  directions  for  collecting  and  mounting 
Animals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish,  Insects,  and  General 
Objects  of  Natural  History.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 

Valuable  Miscellaneous  Farm 
Information. 

Eassie’s  Wood  and  Its  Uses . $1.50 

A  Hand  book  for  the  use  of  Contractors,  Builders, 
Architects,  Engineers,  Timber  Merchants,  etc.  By  P. 
B.  Eassie.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Farming  for  Profit . $3.75 

A  Hand-book  for  the  American  Farmer.  A  practical 
work.  Edited  by  John  E.  Read.  Illustrated.  Cloth 
8vo.,  large. 

Henderson’s  Hand-Book  of  tbe  Grasses  of 
Great  Britain  and  America- ••  $1.50 

Their  Generic  and  Specific  Character,  Comparative 
Nutritive  Value,  Soils  best  adapted  for  their  Cultiva¬ 
tion,  etc.  By  John  Henderson.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Bennett’s  Farm  Law.  Cloth,  .75,  Sheep 

$1.00 

A  Treatise  on  the  Legal  Rights  and  Liabilities  of 
Farmers.  By  Hon.  Edmund  H.  Bennett,  LL.D.  One 
volume,  12mo. 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms.  Paper,  .50 
Cloth . 75 

A  Treatise  on  Raising  Broom-Corn  and  Making 
Brooms  on  a  Small  or  Large  Scale.  Illustrated. 
12mo. 

Tucker’s  Sugar  Analysis . $3.50 

A  Complete  Manual  on  this  subject,  with  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  on  the  Chemistry  of  Cane  Sugar.  By  J.  H. 
Tucker,  Ph.  D.  Cloth,  8vo. 

Allen’s  New  American  Farm  Book$2,50 

The  very  best  work  on  the  subject ;  comprising  all 
that  can  be  condensed  into  an  available  volume.  Orig¬ 
inally  by  Richard  L.  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly  en¬ 
larged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Cloth,  12mo. 


American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants.  $1.75 

An  Important  Work  for  every  Cultivator— Farmer, 
Gardener,  etc.;  being  an  Enumeration  and  Description 
(with  accurate  Illustrations),  of  the  Weeds  and  Plants 
found  in  American  Fields  and  Gardens,  which  meet 
the  observation,  or  require  the  attention  of  Cultivators; 
with  practical  suggestions  for  their  Eradication  when 
needed.  By  Wm.  Darling,  M.  D.,  and  Prof.  Geo. 
Thurber.  Thoroughly  Illustrated  with  277  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Robinson's  Facts  for  Farmers . $5.00 

Also  for  the  Family  Circle.  By  Solon  Robinson.  A 
variety  of  rich  materials  for  all  land-owners,  about  do¬ 
mestic  animals  and  domestic  economy:  farm  buildings, 
gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  and  all  farm  crops, 
tools,  fences,  fertilization,  draining,  and  irrigation  ; 
with  an  appendix  on  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals  ; 
a  choice  selection  of  reliable  and  indispensable  law 
forms;  and  tables  calculating  interest  at  any  rate  per 
cent  required.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  steel  en¬ 
gravings.  Cloth,  8vo.  1,100  pages. 

Thomas’  Rural  Affairs,  (per volume).. $1,50 

Complete  in  Nine  Volumes.  Being  a  reprint  on  larger, 
finer,  and  heavier  paper,  of  the  very  valuable  articles 
in  every  department  of  Rural  Economy,  which  have 
heretofore  appeared  in  annnal  numbers,  from  1855  to 
1881,  inclusive,  under  the  title  of  the  “Annual  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Rural  Affairs.”  These  volumes  contain  about 
340  pages  each  of  reading  matter,  and  are  illustrated 
with  more  than  Three  Thousand  Engravings,  a  large 
part  of  them  from  drawings  and  designs  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  purpose.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm . $1.00 

Treating  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  conciseness, 
and  in  the  most  popular  manner  possible,  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,  and  providing  a 
welcome  manual  for  those,  who,  while  not  having 
time  to  systematically  study  Chemistry,  will  gladly 
have  such  an  idea  as  this  gives  them  of  its  relation  to 
operations  on  the  farm.  By  R.  Warington,  F.  C.  S. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

Learn  to  Cook  Well. 

Corson’s  Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners  for 
Families  of  Six. 

A  useful  book,  especially  for  farmers’  families.  New 
edition.  Paper  cover,  16mo.  .25 

Corson’s  Cooking  School  Text  Book, 

And  Housekeeper’s  Guide  to  Cookery  and  Kitchen 
Management.  A  practical  work,  containing  full  in. 
formation.  By  Miss  Juliet  Corson,  Sup’t  N.  Y. 
Cooking  School.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.25 

OUR  CATALOGUES. 

New  Revised  Edition  of  the  Sports¬ 
man’s  Companion. 

Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  Illustrated  with  new  en¬ 
gravings.  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books,  and 
over  eighty  illustrations.  Price  Ten  Cents. 

Rural  Catalogue. 

New  Edition.  80  Pages,  describing  over  200  of  our  differ¬ 
ent  publications  on  Out-door  Life.  125  Illustrations. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage. 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated,  32mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  for¬ 
warding  by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Publishers,  and 
asking  for  it. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

DAVID  IV,  JUDD,  Vice-President. 

SAM’L  BURNHAM,  Secretary. 

PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  WORKS  PERTAINING 
TO  RURAL  LIFE. 

751  Broadway,  New  York, 

(Opposite  Astor  Place.) 
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Sugar  Hand  Book,  1883. 

A  Valuable  Treatise  on  Sugar  Canes 

(Including  the  Minnesota  Early  Amber),  and  their  manu¬ 
facture  into  syrup  and  sugar.  Although  comprised  in  small 
compass,  and  furnished  free  to  applicants,  It  is  the  best 
practical  manual  on  Sugar  Canes  published, 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Manufacturer  of  Steam  Sugar  Machinery,  Steam  Engines, 
Victor  Cane  Mill,  Cook  Sugar  Evaporator,  etc. 

STAR  CHURNS. 

Five  Sizes. 

Hade  of  "White  Cedar 
and  bound  with  Gal¬ 
vanized  Iron  Hoops. 

Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices. 
CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pat.  Channel  Can  Creamery. 

Deep  setting  without  ice. 

Perfect  refrigator  included. 

Suited  for  large  or  small  dairies,  creameries,  or 
gathering  cream. 

Special  discount  on  large  orders.  One  creamery 
at  wholesale  where  I  have  no  agents.  Send  for 
circular.  Agents  wanted. 

WM.  E.  LINCOLN",  Warren,  Mass. 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

SIMPLEST  &  BEST. 

Ageuts  Wanted. 


BUTTEK  WORKER. 


Most  Effective  and  Convenient. 
Also  Power  Workers.  Capacity 
10,000  lbs.  per  DAY.  Butter 
Printers,  Shipping  Boxes,  etc.  Send 
for  Circular. 

A.  H.  REDD, 

26  S.  16th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  EVAPORATORS. 

Make  better  SYRUP,  SUGAR,  and  JELLY,  with  I 
less  fuel  and  labor  than  any  other  apparatus.  ! 
Evaporate  Maple  Sap  and  Sorghum  Juice  faster,. 
,  _  „  and  make  lighter  Sugar. 

Make  Jelly  from 
SWEET  CIDER,  with- 
out  sugar.— Send  postal 
for  circulars. 

VERMONT 

Farm  Machine 

COMPANY, 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DIAMOND 

DYES. 


.y  I’TTLli 

Best  Dyes  Ever  Made. 

JG3TF0R  SILK,  WOOL,  OR  COTTON.  *=©& 
DRESSES,  COATS,  SCARFS,  HOODS, 
YARN,  STOCKINGS,  CARPET  RAGS, 
RIBBONS,  FEATHERS,  or  any  fabric  or 
fancy  article  easily  and  perfectly  colored  to  any 
shade.  Block,  Brown,  Green,  Blue,  Scarlet, 
Cardinal  Bed,  Navy  Blue,  Seal  Brown,  Olive 
Green,  Terra  Cotta  and  20  other  best  colors.^ 
Warranted  Past  and  Durable.  Each  package  will 
color  one  to  four  lbs.  of  goods.  If  youbave  never 
used  Dyes  try  these  once.  You  will  be  delighted. 

Sold  by  druggists,  or  send  us  10  cents  and  any 
color  wanted  sentpost-paid.  24  colored  samples 
and  a  set  of  fancy  cards  sent  for  a  3c.  stamp. 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burllngton,Vt. 

BOLD  ail  SILVER  PAINT. 

Bronze  Paint.  Artists’  Black. 

For  gilding  Eancy  Baskets,  Erames,  Lamps, 
Chandeliers,  and  for  all  kinds  of  ornamental  work- 
Equal  to  any  of  the  high  priced  kinds  and  only 
lOcts.  a  package, at  the  druggists.orpost-paidfrom 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington, Vt. 

WANTED. 

Your  name  and  address  on  postal  card.  We  willsendvou, 
free,  illustrated  catalogue  of  novelties  for  the  Holidays. 
Address  ORIOLE  NOVELTY  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  341,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Office  No.  548  W.  Fayette  Street.  Name  this  paper. 

(M  REENWICH  SEMINARY.  -  Usual  Literary 
xjl  Courses,  with  Musical  Institute  and  Commercial  Col¬ 
lege.  Founded  1802.  Both  sexes.  Home  care  and  com¬ 
forts.  Influences  decidedly  Religious.  Charmingly  located 
on  Narragansett  Bay.  Winter  term  opens  Dec.  5.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  REV.  F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.M., 

Principal,  East  Greenwich,  B.  I. 


THE 

Farmer’s  Annual 

HAND-BOOK  FOE  1883. 

PREPARED  BY 

H.  P,  ARMSBY,  Ph.  D.,  and  E.  H.  JENKINS,  Ph.  D,, 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemist  to  the  Connecticut 
Chemistry  in  the  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment 

Agricultural  School.  Station. 

The  book  contains,  in  addition  to  pages  for  daily  memo¬ 
randa,  a  large  number  of  tables,  presenting  in  a  compact 
form  full  and  accurate  Information  on  subjects  of  value  to 
farmers. 

The  edition  for  1883  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  con¬ 
siderable  new  matter  added— the  most  important  addition 
being  a  table  for  calculating  the  exhaustion  and  enrichment 
of  the  soil. 

16mo.,  pocket-book  form.  Price,  50  cents. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

B.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York, 

“  The  public  likes  its  magazines  by  the  week."— Christian 
Union. 


No  One 


Knows 


Until  he  has  tried  it,  the  advantages  of  a  WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE  like 

THE  CONTINENT. 

(Conducted  by  Albion  W.  Tourgee.) 

It  Gives  the  Best  Literature  and  the  Best  Art 
once  a  week  instead  of  once  a  month,  and  one-third 
more  ot  it  every  year  than  any  Monthly  published,  at  the 
same  price:  $4  a  year,  10  cents  a  copy.  This  unique  pe¬ 
riodical  has  from  the  first  been  a  most  decided  success. 
Judge  Tourgee  tersely  announced  his  ruling  principle  to  be 
“The  best  is  none  too  good  for  the  readers  of  The  Con¬ 
tinent.”  The  result  has  justified  this  declaration.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  thirty-two  pages  a  week  of  the  best  original 
matter  and  the  most  exquisite  illustration,  The  Continent 
celebrates  its  second  birthday  and  opens  its  third  volume 
with  the  Most  Surprising  Offers  ever  made  for  sub¬ 
scription  to  any  periodical. 

READ!  WONDER ! !  CHOOSE ! !  ! 

Remember  it  is  the  now  broom  that  sweeps  clean,  and  the 
growing  magazine  that  will  give  you  the  most  for  your 
money. 

1. — For  $4.00,  The  Continent  for  One  Year,  and  ‘‘The 

Housekeeper’s  Year  Book,”  (obtainable  only  by  sub¬ 
scribers).  Value  of  premium,  50  cts. 

2. — For  $4.10,  The  Continent  for  One  Year,  and  Judge 

Tourgee’s  last  published  work  of  fiction,  '‘John  Eax.” 
Value  of  premium,  $1.00. 

3. — For  $4-20,  The  Continent  One  Year,  “The  House¬ 

keeper’s  Year  Book,”  and  a  “  Common  Sense  Binder,” 
to  hold  the  numbers  for  six  months.  Value  of  premium, 

$1.25. 

4. — For  $4.20,  The  Continent  for  One  Year,  and  either 

of  the  published  volumes  of  “  Our  Continent  Li¬ 
brary,”  to  wit:  Helen  Campbell’s  “Under  Green 
Apple  Boughs,”  ($1);  E.  C.  Gardner’s  “The  House 
that  Jill  Built,”  ($1.50);  and  Julian  Hawthorne's 
“Dust,”  ($1.25.)  All  illustrated.  Value  of  Premium, 
$1.50. 

5. — For  $4.50.  The  Continent  One  Year  and  Judge 

Tourgde’s  ‘‘A  Royal  Gentleman,”  fully  illustrated. 
Value  of  Premium,  $2.00. 

6. — For  $5,  The  Continent  One  Year,  and  either  Vol. 

L  (Feb.  to  June,  1882),  or  Vol.  II,  (July  to  Dec.,  1882), 
Handsomely  Bound.  Value  of  Premium,  $3. 

7. — For  $6.00,  The  Continent  One  Year,  and  both 

Vols.  I  and  II,  bound.  Value  of  Premium,  $5.25. 

8. — For  $7.00,  The  Continent  One  Year,  and  a  Complete 

Set  of  Judge  Tourgee’s  American  Historical  Nov¬ 
els  !  Five  handsome  volumes,  comprising  “  A  Fool’s 
Errand  and  The  Invisible  Empire  ”  (520  pp.,  illustrated, 
$2);  “A  Royal  Gentleman”  (527  pp.,  illustrated,  $2); 
“Bricks  Without  Straw ”  (521  pp.,  frontispiece  illustra¬ 
tion,  $1.50);  “Figs  and  Thistles”  (53fi  pp.,  Garfield 
frontispiece,  $1.50) ;  “  John  Eax  ”  (300  pp.,  $1.00).  This  is 
$8.00  worth  of  books,  and  a  $4.00  magazine  for  $7.00. 
Value  of  premium,  $8.00. 

9. — For  $10.00,  The  Continent  One  Year  ;  Vols.  I  and 

II  of  The  Continent,  both  bound;  the  Three.  Vol¬ 
umes  of  “  Our  Continent  Library”  and  the  Five  Vol¬ 
umes  of  Tourgee’s  American  Historical  Novels— 
10  Volumes  and  52  Numbers  of  a  Magazine.  Value  of 
premium,  $17.00. 

These  offers  are  made  to  be  accepted,  and  are  good  for 
one  month  from  the  date  of  this  advertisement.  No  Com¬ 
missions  or  Discounts  to  any  one.  If  unacquainted  with 
The  Continent,  send  for  a  free  sample  copy  and  enclose  a 
stamp  for  our  Memorandum  Book  for  1888.  The  more  you 
see  of  the  Magazine  the  greater  will  be  your  surprise  at  the 
terms  offered. 

ADDRESS 


Tie  Continent, 

Cor.  Eleventh  and 
Chestnut  Sts., 

PHIL  4,  PA. 


THE  GARDEN  WALL,”  and  100 

\  7  j  JCiJLL  other  Choice  Songs  and  Ballads,  words 
and  music,  for  16c.  PATTEN  &  CO.,  47  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y, 


“The  ‘ACME’  Pulverizing  Harrow 
worked  well  on  Cotton  Stubble.  It  left 
the  ground  level,  thoroughly  pulverized, 
the  Cotton  stalks  cut  up  and  buried,  and 
the  wheat  completely  covered.”  (See 
page  93,  this  paper.) 


1  00 

JL  tot 
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Scrap  Pictures.  1  Oc.  100  Transfer  Pictures.lOc. 
12  Perforated  Mottoes,  10c.  2  Birthday  Cards, 
10c.  J.  W.  FRIZZELL,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  no  2  alike,  for  1883,  name  on, 
and  Illustrated  Premium  List,  30c. :  warranted  best 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  JONES  &  CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


50 


Large  Chromo,  Motto,  Roses,  &c.,  new 
style  cards,  name  on,  10c. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


40 


New  (1883)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name, 
10e.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


50 


Lovely  Moss-Rose,  Birds,  Mottoes,  Lilies,  Winter  PA 
&  Moonlight  Scenes  ;  all  beautiful  Chromo  Cards,  h  II 
name  on,  10c.  AStna  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct.  (J  (J 


40 


Large  New  Chromo  Cards  <1883  series).  Gold 
and  Silver,  Assorted,  name  on,  10  cents. 

NASSAU1  CARD  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


New  and  very  choice  Chromo  Cards,  name  on, 
^1  ■  10c.  Sample  Book,  25c. 

bf\r  CROWN  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 


Kfl  Chromos,  Latest  Designs,  no  two  alike,  10c.  13  packs 
UU  $1.  Elegant  premiums  given.  Illustrated  list  with  each 
order.  Album  of  Samples,  25c.  E.  D.  Gilbert,  Higganum.Ct. 

KA  New  &  Elegant  Hand,  Bouquet,  Pond  Lily, Horse  Shoe, 
Cl "  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c.,  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Sample 
Book  free  with  $1  order.  Star  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

pf  G  Beautiful  Chromos,  with  name,  10  cts.  TJT>  T7VT71 
tf  "  Present  with  each  pack.  New  premi-  JT  TV  Pi  Pi 
urns  for  Agents.  Try  us.  Tuttle  Bros.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 


CARDS, 


10c.  Blank  cards  to  Printers. 
7  50c.  per  JM.  and  upward.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  for  catalogue  and  1  doz.  samples,  6c.  Game 
of  Authors,  20c.  Clinton  Bros.  &  Co.,  Publishers  of 
chromo  cardB,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


DON’T  FORGET 

_  r  HEW  CARDS,  iusfc  issued  for  1888,  for  10c. 
15pack»$l.  All  Chromos.  The  loveliest  fancy  designs  ever  seen. 
To  excel  in  Quality  Is  our  aim.  Name  in  new  style  type. 
Sample  Book  ot  all  styles,  Bevel  Edge  Imported  Holiday 
and  Birthday  Cards,  with  24  page  illustrated  Premium 
List,  25e*  Outfit  10c.  E.  F.  EATON  &  CO.  Northford,  Conn. 


Zfh  Latest  yet,  name 

printed,  10c. 
Quickest  returns.  Agents  make  money! 
Beautiful  Sample  Book  and  Largest 
Outfit,  25  cts.  Clinton  &;  C©»>  North 
J  Haven,  Ct.  Give  us  a  Trial  Order* 


In  this$ 

"*  style  type 

*t)n  50  elegant  new  ChromoCards  10c.  14  pks.$l 
^Agts.  make  50  per  cent.  Please  send  20c  for  A  gent’s 
Album  of  samples,  Premium  List  &c.  Blank  Cards  at 
Wholesale.  WORTH  FORD  CARD  WORKS,  Northford, Conn. 


r  In  Elegant  Script  TypeX  /-> _ 

on  50  of  the  most  beautiful  X 


^  ^gilt  edge  cards  withlapped  comers,  10c.  Agents’ ^ 
✓'"large  sample  album,  containing  all  the  latest  styles  ^ 
f  of  imported  and  satin  fringe  cards  with  illustrated  pre- ” 
mium  list  and  private  terms  to  agents,  25c.  The  greatest  In¬ 
ducements  ever  before  offered  to  agents!  The  most  useful  pre¬ 
miums!  All  orders  filled  as  soon  as  received  and  satisfaction 
warranted.  Blank  cards  at  wholesale.  Good  works  specialty. 

Gordon  Printing  Co.*  Northford,  Conn. 


O  Extra  Larue  Chromos  in 
^ninecolors,  xxx  board.  French  and  Swiss  florals, 
remembrance  &  flood  Luck,  German,  Flo¬ 
ral,  Motto:  and  Verse  Cards,  Name  in  fancy  script  type,  10c. 
14  packs  $1.  ISP"  Our  Beautiful  bound  Book  of  100  styles  for 
1883  25e.  Reduced  Price  List  with  each  order.  Illustrated 
premium  List,  6c.  Address,  S.  M.  FOOTE,  Northford,  Conn. 


NEW  CARDS  FOR  1883 

neatly  printed  in  pretty  type 
on  50  ENAMEL  CHROMO  Cards,  no  2 
alike,  Just  out,  10  cts.  20  GILT  BEYEL- 
EDGE,  ass’d  turned  corners  and  plain, 15e. 
12  PEARL  FLORALS,  imp’td,  new  em¬ 
bossed  hand  designs,  20c.  12  SWISS 

FLORALS,  name  covered  by  hand  and  flowers,  25c. 
Send  25e.  for  new  Album  of  Samples  for  Agents.  Re¬ 
duced  Price  Lists  &c.  200  NEW  DESIGNS  added  this 
season.  Orders  promptly  filled.  BLANK  CARDS  at 
wholesale.  STEVENS  BROS.  &  CO.  Northford,  Conn. 


COLLARS 

Handsome. 


CHROLITHION 


CUFFS 

Durable. 


xj.i4uuau.iut:.  w  “  “  -  -  w  jjiuuuu 

Waterproof,  Superior  to  Linen,  Paper,  or  Cel¬ 
luloid.  Sent  hy  mail.  For  circular,  send  Postal  Cara 
to  Box  916,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
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Standard  Rural  Books. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Jndd  Company, 
751  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for* 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 


Farm  and  Garden. 

Aden's  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . 3 

Bailey’s  The  Book  of  Ensilage . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . .  •  ■  •  •  —  • 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper, .50  cts. ;  cloth 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing.. ............ 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 

Curtiss  on  Wheat  Culture .  . 

Farming  for  Profit . 

Fitz’s  Sweet  Potato  Culture . . . .........Paper. 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.] 

French’s  Fanil  Drainage . 

Gregory  on  Cabbages . .  .........  —  . . 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc . 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising . . — 

Gregory  on  Squashes . .•••• 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America. 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure . 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit . 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators . 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow . . . "• 

Leland’s  Farm  Homes,  Ill-Doors  &  Out-Doors.  New  Ed. 

Nichols'  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea . 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably . . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.;  cloth.. 

Potato  Culture.  'Prize  Essay.) . 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden . • . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  9  vols..  each...  ...... 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. . 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden . 

Schenck's  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Silos  and  Ensilage . 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  ••••. . . . 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming.. .............. 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators. 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’  Manual.  3  vols . 

Vegetables,  and  How  to  Grow  them  ;  boards . 

Waring’s  Book  of  the  Farm . 

Warington’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm . 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South . 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . . 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory . 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  . 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book . . . .  —  •  • . •  • 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed. 
Elliott’s  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers. . .  .pa.,  60c.:  clo. 

Fern  Book  for  Everybody . . . 

Flowers  and  the  Flower  Garden ;  boards . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Editio ; . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture.  New  and  revised  edition . 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden . 

Henderson’s  Hand  Book  of  Plants . . .  ■ . . .  . . . 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar  dEd.i 
Husmann’s  American  Grape  Growing*  Wine  Making.. 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden  ,  boards . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose . 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture . 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden..  .  . 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours . 

Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits . 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture . 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed . 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.. paper,  50c.;  clo. 
White’s  Cranberry  Culture . 

Horses. 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Horse  Doctor.  8vo . . .  7 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship . 1 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols . 30 

Clarke  on  Horses’ Teeth....... . . .  ••••••  } 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  13  mo .  .  1 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards,  75c. ;  cloth..  1 

Durant’s  Horseback  Riding  from  Medical  Point  of  View.  1 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book . . .  1 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3 

Famous  American  Race  Horses . 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses . 

Famous  Horses  of  America. . . .  l 

Flower's  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins . 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary . 3 

Helm's  American  Roadsters .  ■> 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers .  1 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  . 

Horses  and  Hounds .  . 

Horse  Owner’s  and  Stableman’s  Companion .  l 

Jennings’ Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  . 1 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1 

Law’s  Farmers’ Veterinary  Adviser.. .  3 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management — .  3 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Percheron  Horse . •• .  1 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer . 

Riley  on  the  Mule . 1 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer’s  Horse  Book- ...... .  . —  3 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field. Eng.Ed.8vo.  3 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2 

The  Horse,  How  to  Buy  and  Sell .  .  —  - -  1 

The  Horse :  Its  Varieties  and  Management ;  boards. . . . 

The  Saddle-Horse .  1 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . .  .......  —  lb 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 — 20 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America  .  t 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  1 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1 

Cattle,  Slieep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American, Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  fR.  L.i  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  l  00 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Cattle  Doctor  8vo. . .  7  50 
Cattle:  The  Varieties,  Breeding  and  Management...  75 
Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep . . .  1  25 
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Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry . 1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  13mo . -  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo»  cloth . 2  50 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  ObstetriCB . .  6  00 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 1  00 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Hayes’  Angora  Goat .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

Keeping  One  Co’w .  1  00 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Miles’  Stock  Breeding .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd . . 2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  .  1  50 

Reasor  on  the  Hog .  .  1  50 

SidDey  on  the  Pig .  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd's  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  1  50 
The  Sheep  :  Its  Varieties  and  Management  ;  boards....  75 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . . 1  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book . 2  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market.. . . Paper.  50 

Geyeliu’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  The  Game  Fowl .  1  50 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Poultry  :  Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding,  etc ;  boards 
Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth.. 


Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry 


50 
75 

1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper.  50 cts.;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.17  50 

Wright's  Practical  Pigeon  Keeper .  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets .  1  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barn  Plans  and  O’ut-Buildings .  1  50 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture .  6  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture. 10  00 
Bicknell’s  Modern  Architectural  Designs  and  Details  10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New . .  3  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Arcliitect’l  Design.  New.  1  00 

Bicknell's  Stables,  Out  buildings,  Fences,  etc .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Cameron's  Plasterer’s  Manual .  75 

Camp's  How  Can  I  Learu  Architecture .  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Crotf’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’ Architectural  Details .  6  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  00 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Church  Building .  1  00 

Gould's  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide . 3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences .  4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Hulme’s  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments .  1  50 

Hussey’s  Home  Building .  2  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  4  00 

Interiors  and  Interior  Details . . 7  50 

Jacques’ Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn-Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  00 

Kern's  Practical  Landscape  Gardening . 1  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses . 5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-IIouses .  1  50 

Modern  House  Painting .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner . 5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder . 5  00 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Palliser’s  Model  Homes .  1  00 

Palliser's  Useful  Details .  3  00 

Phinn’s  Workshop  Companion .  35 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide .  1  00 

Powell’s  Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls .  1  50 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1  50 

Riddell's  Carpenter  and  Joiner  Modernized .  7  50 

Riddell's  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing . 7  P0 

Riddell’s  Lessons  on  Hand  Railing  for  Learners .  5  00 

Riddell’s  The  Artisan .  5  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Tuthill’s  Practical  Lessons  in  Architectural  Drawing..  2  50 
Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  21  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 10  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Romes .  1  50 

Withers’  Church  Architecture . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings _  1  00 

Woodward's  National  Architect.  Vols.  1&2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 


Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 
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Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. r>a., 50c.;  bds. 
Angling :  Trolling,  Spinning,  Bottom  and  Fly  Fishing- 

Archer,  The  Modern . 

Archery,  Witchery  of . 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds.  75c.;  cloth. 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot . 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration....  1  50 
Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap.  New  and  enlarged  Ed.  1  50 

Bird  Keeping.  .Fully  Illustrated . .  1  50 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover.  &  Trap  Shooting . .  2  00 

Breech-loaders.  By  Gloan .  1  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern  Greener . . . 2  50 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field . 3  00 

Butler  on  the  Dog . 

Camp  Cookery,  Parloa . 

Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adiroudaeks . 

Canoe  and  Camera.  Square  12mo . 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  )  25 

Dinks,  Mavhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dog,  by  Hill  . .  2  00 

Dog,  The  :  Its  Varieties  and  Management ;  boards .  50 

Dog,  The^by  Idstone .  1  25 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . paper,  30  cts.;  cloth..  60 

Dogs,  by  Stables . .  . .  75 
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50 
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Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries.. 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging . 

Every  Boy's  Book  of  Sports . 

Fishing  in  American  Waters . 

Fly  Fishing . 

Frank  Forester’s  Life  and  Writings.  New.  In  3  Vol¬ 
umes.  Each  Vol.  complete  in  itself.  Price  per  vel. 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  Its  Season . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  2  vols . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing . 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen . 

Frazar’s  Practical  Boat  Sailing . 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather . 

“Fysshe  and  Fysshynge."  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  1496. 

Gildersleeve’s  Rifles  and  Marksmanship . 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle . 

Hallock’s  Camp  Life  in  Florida . 

Hallock’s  Dog  Fanciers'  Directory . 

Hallock’s  Fishing  Tourist .  . . . . 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer . 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c;  cloth . 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Goula . oil-cloth,  75  cts  ;  cloth. . 

How  lo  Use  the  Pistol . 

Hunter  and  Trapper . 

King’s  Trouting  on  the  Brule  River- 
Lewis’  American  Sportsman- 


Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting . 

Minot’s  Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England . 

Murphy’s  American  Game.  Bird  Shooting . 

Norris'  American  Angler . 

On  the  Wing,  Bumsted . 

Roosevelt  &  Green’s  Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching. 
Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States.. . 
Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting... 

Shooting  on  the  Wing . 

Starr’s  “Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen. 

Stonehenge,  Dogs,  British  Islands  :  New  edition . 

Stonehenge  Encyclopaedia  of  IRural  Sports . 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopsedia . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Eng.  ed.,  8vo . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Am.  ed.,  l'2mo . 

The  Archery . 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice . 

Miscellaneous. 

American  Bird  Fancier.  Enlarged  Edition . 

American  Ornithology  (Wilson*  Bonaparte) . 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanshi  > . 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  Unit".'  St;.7— . 

Beme’nt’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Book  of  Household  Pets . paper,  50c.:  cloth. . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual . . . 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth . 

Collection  of  Ornaments . 

Common  Sea  Weeds . 

Common  Shells  of  the  Sea  Shore . 

Cooking  Manual  (Miss  Juliet  Corson  . 

Cooking  School  Text  Book  and  House-keeper’s  Guide 

(Miss  Juliet  Corson) . . 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . 

De  Voe’e  Market  Assistant . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida . 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder . 

Dussauce  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar . 

Eassie’s  Wood  and  its  Uses . 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World . 

Eggleston’s  Iloosier  School-Master . 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville . 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees . . 

Felker’s  What  Grocers  Sell  Us :  Manual  for  Buyers.. . 

Fisher  s  Grain  Tables .  . 

Food  from  the  Far  West . 

Fowler's  Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  in  Wall  Street. . 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual . 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint . 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar . 

Grimshaw  on  Saws . 

Half  Hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science.  2  vols . 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings . 

Harris'  Talks  on  Manures . 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Making . 

Hedges'  Sugar  Cane  and  their  Products . 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. ;  cloth. . 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing . 

Home  Cook-Book . 

Hoopes'  Book  of  Evergreens . 

House-keeping  in  Old  Virginia . 

How  to  Make  Candy . 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

King's  Beekeepers’  Text  Book,  .paper,  75c _ cloth . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . \ . 

Menhaden  :  Its  Uses,  etc. :  Goode  &  Atwater . 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Y’oung  Housekeeper’s  Friend . 

Murrey’s  Valuable  Cooking  Receipts.  Paper  35c. ;  cloth 

Norris'4  American  Fish  Culture . 

Northrop’s  Schools  of  Forestry . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . . 

Our  Farmer’s  Account  Book .  1  P’1 

Packard's  Guide  to  Study  of  Insects .  5  (IP 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects .  2  50 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects .  1  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  CO 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope . .  1  (0 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane .  7  50 

Practical  Rabbit  Keeper  .  1  50 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  51! 

Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague .  1  25 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1  (0 

Root’s  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture .  1  25 

Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log-Book .  35 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  (0 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products .  1  50 

Texas ;  the  Coming  Empire .  1  50 

The  Complete  Home .  2  75 

The  Modern  Fencer . 50 

The  Modern  Gymnast .  50 

Treat’s  Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm  and  Garden .  1  50 

Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners,  New  Ed. (Miss  Juliet  Corson)  25 

Ville’s  Artificial  Manures .  6  00 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures .  50 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  .  ...  1  50 

Ware’s  The  Sugar  Beet .  . .  4  00 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . .  1  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  ..  1  (0 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns .  2  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book .  1  00 

Willard's  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Woodward’s  Artistic  Drawing  Studies .  6  00 

Woodward’s  Ornamental  and  Fancy  Alphabets .  6  00 

Y  ouatt  on  the  Dog . . . . . .  2  50 
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REMOVAL. 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL 

FORCE  PUMPS. 

The  undersigned  begs  tooffera 
new  line  of  the  above  Pumps, 
which  combine  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  a  long  experience 
have  suggested.  These  Pumps 
have  an  increased  stroke,  greater 
power,  superioi  finish,  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  design.  They  can  be  placed 
in  any  desired  position,  as  the 
working  head  rotates. 

Tlie  upper  Nozzle  offers  a 
straight  water-way  through  the 
Pump,  saving  much  frictioD 
when  tilling  a  tank.  Hose  can  . 
be  used  at  either  Nozzle,  if  de¬ 
sired.  A  full  assortment  of 
these  Pumps  constantly  on  hand, 
for  the  house,  and  for  out-door 
wells  of  the  greatest  depth.  For 
~ower  and  reliability,  these 
umps  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Complete  outfits  furnished  to 
order,  and  advice  given  on  all 
Questions  relating  to  Water 
Supply.  Send  for  circulars. 

W.  S.  BLUNT,  100  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Eastern  Depot,  A.  M.  Morton  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Depot  on  Pacific  Coast,  Dunham,  Cakbiqan  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

(MENTION  THIS  PAPER.) 

ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  tc  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PR0SPECT- 
„  INQ  MACHINERY 
and  how  to  use,  Is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recom¬ 
mended  In  “ Amorioan  Agriculturist,"  Nov.  no.,  isi9, page«5. 
Send  lor  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  woiked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  In  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  woIIb. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  price  list  and  terms  to  Agents. 

Pieros  Well  Escavcter  Co.,  29  Rose  Street,  New  York,  T7.  S.  A. 


Our  new  cata- 
jue  will  tell  you 
how  safely,  easily  and 
cheaply  you  can  buy 
clothing  for  men  or  boys 
by  mail.  Send  your  ad¬ 
dress,  and  we  will  forward  it 
by  return  post. 

Wanamaker  &  Brown. 

Oak  Hall, 

Sixth  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

A  Household  Necessity. 

. — -■  Sold  by  0 


WILL  Ming, 


j 

IreadVmade 
MUSTARD 
|  PLASTERS 
NEW-YORK. 


Pharmacists,  Grocers, 

WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS 

AND 

E.FOMRA,  BROOKLYN,  LI, 

Hi  scroll" 

SAWYER. 

This  beautiful  three- 
shelf  Bracket  Design,  size 
13x21.  and  a  large  number 
of  Miniature  Designs  for 
Scroll  Sawing  will  be  sent 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  15 
cents.  Or  send  6  cents  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Scroll  Saws,  Lathes, 
Fancy  Woods,  Mechanics’ 
Tools,  Small  Locks,  Fancy 
HingeB, Clock  Moveme  ts, 
&c.  A  complete  Btock, 
and  great  inducements  of¬ 
fered.  Andress, 

A.  H.  POMEROY, 

_ . -  Hartford,  Conn. 

state  where  you  saw  this  Advertisement. 

IT  A. 

WATER-PROOF 

BUILDING  MANILLA. 

(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling 
fine  leather,  is  used  for  roofs,  outside 
walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.  Made  also  into  carpets  and 
g—'gggg-,  rugs.  Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

.  w>  lf  F^Y  &  co>)  Camden,  N.  J. 


MAHER  fcGROSH’S  COMMON-SENSE  KNIFE. 

Contains  Pruning  blade,  Jackknife  blade,  and  Budding  or  Speying 
blade.  Cut  gives  exact  size.  Probably  every  farmer,  gardener,  ana 
Btock-man  has  often  thought  of  such  a  knife,  and  here  it 
is.  Blades  carefully  forged  from  razor  steel, 
file-tested,  and  replaced  free  if  soft  or 
flawy.  Price  $  1.00,  post-paid,  or  without  the 


budding  blade,  75  cents;  with 
just  large  and  small  blades,  50 
cents  ;  extra  strong  2-blade,  for 
hard  service,  75  cents:  “Our 
Best”  oil-tempered  Pruner, 
$1.00;  Budding  knife,  65  cents; 
Pruning  Shears,  $1.00. 

Illustrated  List  free;  also  our 
“  How  to  Use  a  Razor.” 
MAHER.  &  GROSII 
4  Monroe  St,,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Every  man  exposed  to  rain,  snow,  mud,  and  water,  should  be  shod  with  a  pair  of  our  Boss 
Boots  They  are  absolutely  waterproof,  made  from  the  best  solid  leather,  keep  the  feet  dry 
and  warm,  add  to  the  comfort,  promote  the  health,  and  lengthen  the  life  of  the  wearer. 
They  fit  easy,  look  well,  and  wili  outwear  r 
pairs.  Sample  pair  sent  prepaid  to  any  1 
money  or  stamps.  INGALLS  <fc  CO.. 


THE  BOSS 

Waterproof  Boot. 


THE  BEST 


CTHMP  PULLER.  Imp.Davis,5sizes,lifts23to50  tons; 
io  stands  on  runners ;  worked  by  2  men.  Price  $35  to  $75. 
Send  stamp  for  circular.  JAS.  MOSSMAN,  Westerville,  O. 


WASHER 

We  will  guarantee  the  “  LOVELL”  WASHER  to  do  better 
work  and  do  it  easier  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  machine 
in  the  world.  Warranted  five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the 
clothes  clean,  without  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

AGENTS  WANTEDteSKSS 

PROOF  that  Agents  are  making  from  S75  to  S150  per 
month.  Farmers  make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  La¬ 
dies  have  great  success  selling  this  W asher.  Retail  price  only 
S5.  Sample  to  those  desiring  an  agency  $  2.  Also  the  Cele¬ 
brated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  manufacturers’ 
lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  investigation.  Send 
your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars. 

LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA. 


GR  ATEFUL-COM  FORTXNG. 


EPPS’  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 

“By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tableB  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctor's  hills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of 
diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of 
subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  where 
ever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood 
and  a  properly  nourished  frame.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in  tins  only 
IM  n>  and  116 1,  labeled 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemist**, 


T®00 
PiANO 

“IS  SHE  ESSE  IN  THE  TOUT 

Excels  all  other  Pianos  in  itB  various  patented  im¬ 
provements.  The  new  designs  in  CHICKERING 
GRANDS,  assuring  larger  results  in  poweb  and 
purity,  length  and  sweetness  of  tone,  leave -noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  CHICKERING  SQUARE 
PIANOS,  in  all  the  usual  styles,  are  unrivaled.  The 
new  CHICKERING  UPRIGHT  has  the  justly-cele¬ 
brated  patented  metallic  action,  which  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  climate. 

For  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

WAREEOOMS I 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  I  156  Tremont  St., 
NEW  YORK.  I  BOSTON. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Send  He.  in  P.  O.  Stamps  to 

Ep  n  WAT?D  produce  commis- 

,  OJ  U.  VV  xiil-U,  SION  MERCHANTS, 
for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  879  Washington  St„  N. Y,  City. 


Do  you  know  that  the  “AUTOMATIC,”  or 

NO  TENSION 

Sewing  Machine,  is  the  only  one  that  can  he  used 

With  entire  Safety  to  Health, 

And  with  certainty  of  producing  perfect  work  ? 

Willcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THIS  N.Y.  SINGER $90 

With  $8  Ret  of  Attachments 
FKEE.  Warranted  perfect.  Light 
runniDg,  quiet,  handsome  and  durable. 
S  nt  on  test  trial-plan  when  desired. 
HAPPY  HOME  OKGANS!  4  set* 
Kceds,  12  stops,  Mechanical  Sub  Bass, 
octave  coupler.  2  knee  swells,  with  £3 
stool  and  $1  book,  ONLY  $75.  Also 
sent  on  test  trial-plan  if  desired, Elegant 
case,  magnificent  tone,  durable  insid* 
and  out.  Circular,  with  testimonial*, 
free.  Ask  G.  PAYNE  <fc  CO. 
4?  Third  Avenue*  Chicago,  lil. 


tpcELDREDGE-v 

SEWING  MACHINE 

||SJUSmwrvOUW|' 

*  vcai  TRY  I  T  ^ 

vHD  BE  CONVINCED  THATITJUSTLY 
LEADS  the  WORLD 
ELDRE  D  GE  S.M  .CO  . 
New  YoR  k  -  8c  chi  c  a  go. 


The  Only  Perfect^© 
SjoEWINGWACHINe 

SIMPLEST, LATEST  IMPROVED  ' 
MOST  DURABLE  5 


AND  MAKE  HOME 


Hew  Home  Sewing4^— ^ 

— - - ^Machine  (5o. 

Union  Square;  N.Y.  chicaqo  ill. 

ORANGE  MASS.  OR  ATLANTA  GA. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 


AS  AN 

AGRICULTURAL  STATE 

ITS 

Fans,  Fields,  and  Garden  Lands. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  PABOR. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

▲  Volume  of  Great  Value  and  Interest  to 
Those  Seeking  Farms  and  Homes 
In  the  Far  West. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

“  Of  great  interest  to  all  who  contemplate  mov¬ 
ing  to  Colorado.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  ‘  Irriga¬ 
tion,’  ‘  How  Farming  Pays,’  ‘  The  Poudre  Valley,’ 
etc.,  etc.” — Evans  ( Colorado )  Journal. 

“The  book  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty 
pages,  is  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated,  and 
gives  a  very  full  review  of  the  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Centennial  State.  Mr.  Pabor’s  twelve 
years’  residence  in  Colorado,  and  his  connection 
during  the  most  of  that  time  with  the  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  journals  of  the  State,  especially  qualifies 
him  for  the  work  he  has  in  hand.  This  book 
should  be  in  every  farmer’s  hand.” — Fort  Collins 
( Colorado )  Courier. 

“Mr.  Pabor  has  furnished  in  this  work  all  the  in¬ 
formation  required  by  any  one  who  contemplates 
making  Colorado  his  home.  Mr.  Pabor  has  bad  un¬ 
usual  facilities  for  obtaining  information  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  topics  treated  in  his  work,  having  travelled  over 
nearly  every  portion  of  the  State.  The  valleys 
where  agriculture  is  already  practised,  are  fully 
described,  and  also  those  now  being  opened  to 
settlement.  All  the  methods  of  irrigation,  the 
measurement  of  water,  the  capacity  of  dutches,  will 
be  found  clearly  explained  ;  chapters  are  given  on 
fruit  culture,  gardening,  artesian  wells,  reservoirs, 
the  cattle  and  sheep  interests,  the  railway  systems 
of  the  State,  together  with  such  other  information 
as  a  person  desiring  to  come  here  from  the  older 
States  would  wish  to  obtain.  We  heartily  com¬ 
mend  Mr.  Pabor’s  work  to  those  for  whom  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  intended,  while  others  will  doubtless  find 
many  facts  of  interest  in  its  pages  to  them.” — 
Greeley  ( Colorado)  Tribune. 

“Colorado  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  chosen 
home  of  the  miner ;  but  a  neat  volume  entitled 
‘  Colorado  as  an  Agricultural  State  ’  (Orange  Judd 
Co.)  has  been  prepared  by  William  E.  Pabor  to 
prove  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the  farmer’s  paradise 
as  well.  No  richer  soil  can  be  found  than  that  in 
the  parks  and  valleys  which  at  the  altitude  of  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  above  sea  level  nestle 
among  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  continent. 
Wherever  water  can  be  made  to  overrun  and  per¬ 
meate  the  soil  bountiful  crops  can  be  grown. 
Irrigation  is  the  essential  condition  of  success,  and 
Eastern  readers  cannot  help  being  interested  in  the 
description  of  methods  of  farming  as  old  as 
Egyptian  and  Indian  civilization,  but  wonderfully 
strange  and  novel  in  their  departure  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  husbandry  familiar  to  those  who  live  where 
the  rains  descend  from  Heaven  instead  of  running 
through  a  ditch.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  great 
canals  which  “cover”  the  larger  valleys  are  costly 
works,  and  therefore  they  necessitate  a  kind  of  co¬ 
operation  which  extends  over  a  large  region,  de¬ 
pending  on  a  common  water  supply.  The  influence 
of  this  combination  must  be  beneficial  in  many 
ways,  for  the  farmers  will  be  schooled  to  make 
common  cause  in  other  matters  by  the  profitable 
experience  of  united  effort  in  this  one.  A  long 
residence  in  Colorado,  a  personal  study  of  almost 
every  one  of  its  parks  and  valleys,  and  experience 
as  the  editor  of  an  agricultural  paper  have  admir¬ 
ably  fitted  Mr.  Pabor  for  the  preparation  of  his 
book.  It  should  not  be  neglected  by  any  one  who 
is  inclined  to  become  a  farmer  in  a  land  where  but 
twelve  inches  of  rain  can  be  looked  for  in  a  year.” 
— N.  T.  Tribune,  Jan.  5,  1883. 

Cloth,  12mo.  Price,  post-paid,  SI. 50. 


orange  judb  company, 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Vice-President. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Gardening 

FOR 

YOUNG  and  OLD. 


The  Cultivation  of  Garden  Vegetables  in 
the  Farm  and  Kitchen  Garden. 


By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.S. 

Author  of  “  TPaffcs  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  “ Farris 
on  the  Pig,"  “  Talks  on  Manures,"  etc. 


The  object  of  the  work  is  to  show  bow  garden 
crops  may  be  grown  in  field  culture,  and  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  Harris  are  mainly  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  presented  in  that  familiar  style  so  well  known 
to  those  who  have  read  his  other  writings.  We  are 
sure  that  the  work  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large 
class  who  are  concerned  over  the  problem  “  how  to 
make  the  farm  pay.”  If  his  work  is  properly 
studied  and  its  teachings  followed,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  service,  especially  to  the  coming 
generation  of  young  farmers,  and  may  have  much 
to  do  in  “keeping  boys  on  the  farm.”  A  small 
share  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  easily  grown 
flowers, which  will  add  to  its  value  in  the  estimation 
of  the  mothers  and  sisters  as  well  as  of  the  boys. 

Contents. 

Introduction. .—An  Old  and  a  New  Garden. — Gar¬ 
dening  for  Boys. 

How  to  Begin.— Preparing  the  Soil.— Killing  the 
Weeds. — About  High  Farming. 
Competition  in  Crops.— The  Manure  Question. — 
The  Implements  Needed. 

Starting  Plants  in  the  House  or  in  the  Hot-bed.— 
The  Window-box. — Making  the  Hot-bed.— 
Cold  Frames. 

Insects. — The  Use  of  Poisons. — The  Care  of 
Poisons. 

The  Cultivation  of  Vegetables  in  the  Farm-Garden. 
The  Cultivation  of  Flowers. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.25. 
ORANGE  JIBD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


150,000  PEACH  TREES. -Over  60  of  the  best 
varieties,  suitable  for  all  sections,  grown  from  healthy 
natural  seed  and  free  from  disease.  Also  a  full  stock  of 
other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees.  A  large  stock  of  Wilson 
Early  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Grapes,  Strawberries.  Con. 
Col.  Asparagus,  Hedge  Plants,  and  Small  Fruit  Plnnts  and 
General  Nursery  Stock  packed  to  carry  any  distance  with¬ 
out  charge.  No  travelling  agents.  Address  CHAS.  BLACK 
&  BRO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J . 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

EDWARD  EGGLESTON’S  NOVELS. 

Uniformly  Bound  in  One  Set. 

FIVE  VOLUMES. 

The  chief  critical  authorities  have  awarded  to  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Eggleston  a  very  high  place  as  a  writer  of  genuine 
American  fiction,  and  the  immense  sale  of  his  works  is 
the  best  evidence  of  their  popularity.  A  new  edition  of 
these  works  is  now  issued,  designed  to  meet  an  often 
expressed  wish  that  they  could  be  obtained  in  uniform 
style,  in  sets.  They  are  bound  attractively  and  uniform¬ 
ly,  in  five  volumes,  as  follows  : 

THE  HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER.  Finely 
illustrated,  with  twelve  full-page  engravings,  and 
numerous  other  cuts.  Price  $1.25. 

The  end  of  the  world,  with 

thirty-two  illustrations.  Price  $1.50. 

The  mystery  of  metropolis- 

VILLE.  Finely  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Y»OXY.  A  TALE  OF  INDIANA  LIFE.  HAND- 
■15Y  somely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

rgPIIE  CIRCUIT  RIDER.  A  TALE.  HAND- 
-U.  somely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Price  of  the  Set,  Complete,  $7.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  Yoke, 


DO  YOU  WANT  A 

GOOD  CUN 

- OK  A - 

Fine  Rifle 

- AT  A - 

GREAT  BARGAIN, 

You  Can  Secure  one  (by  writing  us) 
either  as  a  Premium  for  obtaining  subscriptions 
to  the  American  Agriculturist,  or  on  the  payment 
of  cash  price. 

W'e  have  made  special  arrangements  whereby 
we  can,  we  believe,  sell  a  ISET'I  II I  £  45I7Y, 
at  LOWER  RA'I’ES  to  you  than  you  can 
obtain  elsewhere. 

A  Few  Testimonials  Regarding  Guns 
Supplied  by  Us. 

Brooksville,  Fla.,  Dec.  2,  1882. 
“Express  box  and  contents  came  duly  to  hand, 
and  afford  good  satisfaction.  Gun  carries  very 
accurately  and  strongly.  With  a  load  of  squirrel 
shot  at  75  yards,  I  knocked  over  a  deer  running, 
and  if  I  had  had  a  dog,  would  have  secured  her. 
Many  thanks  for  your  promptness.” 

John  H.  Ddnwody. 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  2,  1882. 
“The  Breech-Loading  Shot  Gun  I  purchased  of 
you  is  a  splendid  shooter,  and  gives  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.”  Dr.  Marcus  W.  Pardoe. 

Gravesend  Bat,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1882. 

“  I  was  always  considered  a  very  poor  shot,  but 
with  the  gun  you  sent  me  I  am  astonishing  every¬ 
body.  It  is  the  closest  shooter  that  1  ever  saw.” 

John  Bateman. 

Herndon,  Va.,  Dec.  12,  1882. 
“We  have  given  the  guns  a  fair  trial  and  find 
them  to  he  as  you  recommended  them  :  Most 
Excellent  Shooting  Guns.”  C.  T.  Shear. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

SAMUEL  BURNHAM,  Secretary. 
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GOOD  NEWS 


TO 


LADIES ! 


Got  up  Clubs  for  our  CELEBRATED  TEAS  and  COF¬ 
FEES,  and  secure  a  beautiful  MOSS-ROSE  or  GOLD- 
BAND  TEA-SET  (44  pieces i,  our  ownimportatiou.  One 
of  these  beautiful  China  tea  Bets  given  away  to  the  party 
sending  a  club  for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement 
ever  offered.  Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of 
GOOD  TEA  or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a 
HANDSOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  teas, 
30c.,  35c.,  and  4'ic.  per  lb  Excellent  teas,  50c.  and  60c.,  and 
very  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  When  ordering,  be  sure  and 
mention  what  kind  of  Teas  you  want— whether  Oolong, 
Mixed,  Japan,  Imperial,  Young  Hyson,  Gunpowder,  or  Eng¬ 
lish  Breakfast.  We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  Tea  Company 
in  the  business.  The  reputation  of  our  house  requires  no 
comment.  For  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vcsey  St.,  N.  Y. 

MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1882 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  IT.  P.  Ry.  lands  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
in  great  variety,  by  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Refer  to  this  advertisement.  _gll 


1000  0 00  ACRES  CHOICE'  LANDS  I N 
M  !  N  N  ESO TA  &  D  AKO T A; • 


'•••SgjtfS filorfSOjkiCF;  r v,._v.  ".  w  J.»  •».  • 

FOR  SALE  AT  /SLL  TO  $6  °  ?  PER  A  CHE  OH 
EASY  TEAMS TREE  FARE  '& LOW  F ft  EIGHT 
TO  PURCHASERS  FOR  GUIDE  CONTAINING 
MAPWfull  in  forma  r/ioM  address  : 

CF/AS.  £cs//vJAoorusr, 

CANE)  COMO  C.Sc  Al.  IV.  RY  C///CA  GO,  ILL . 


200  MARYLAND  FARMS,  in  30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  salt  water  (with  all  its  luxur¬ 
ies)  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location ,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty,  Easton,  Md. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS.  —  Of  large  or  small 
amounts  made  by  John  D.  Knox  &  Co.,  Bankers 
and  Loan  Agents,  Topeka.  Kansas.  Special  attention 
given  to  placing  money  on  farm  and  other  good  and  pro¬ 
ductive  property,  at  6  to  8  per  cent.  We  have  made 
many  hundreds  of  loans  for  persons  from  England  to 
California.  Pay  interest  on  Time  Certificates  of  Depos¬ 
its  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  according  to  time.  Send  for  a 
free  copy  of  “Nnox’s  Investor’s  Guide.”  Address 
JOHN  D.  KNOX  &  CO.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

NEW  FARM  a**2?3C5  FREE 

-L  ’  500  farms  described.  Maps  of  Virginia,  f> 

H.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va.  LjOc. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  by  tlie 

Iowa  R,  R.  Land  Co. 


Over  300,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 

the  Aear  West. 


FARMS 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


/  I  R.G  1 N IA  FARMS  &  Ml  LLS  * 

^//.FOR  SALE-.k  EXCHANGiEf.WBItE  FOR  FREE  REAL  ESTATE 


OME  TO  MARYLAND  J-Improved  Farms,  $7 
to  $25  per  acre.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 

"  ”  — AMBERS,  Federalsburgh,  Md. 


II.  P.  CH/ 


C_ 

FARMS. $ 


50  Delaware  Kruit  and  Grain 
l-ms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
- 'FITH,  - 


A.  P.  GR1FI 


Smyrna,  Del. 


DTTT7  ATP  TTi  A  T?  TWIT©  I  on  James  River,  Va.,  in  a 
Northern  settlement.  Il¬ 
lustrated  circular  free.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Va. 


or 


AMERICAN  RUBBER  PAINT. 

E.  BLUNT,  Manufacturer,  115  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  in  an  article  headed  11  The  American 
Rubber  Taint.,”  writes: 

Of  late  years  several  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  Lead  and  Oil  paint  have 
been  introduced.  One  of  the  successful  ones  of  this  kind  is  the  American 
Rubber  Paint  which  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  which  is  as  good  as  any  article  now  in  the  market. 

Greens,  for  Window  Blinds,  etc . S2.50  per  Gal. 

Other  Shades,  including  White  and  Black .  1.50  “ 

Boof  Paint,  Water  Proof .  1.00  “ 

Until  July  1st,  1883,  will  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  ail  orders 
of  five  gallons  and  upwards,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  or  will  send  C.  O.  D. 
by  Express  upon  receipt  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  to  insure  expenses.  If 
after  a  proper  trial  the  Paint  is  not  all  that  it  is  represented  to  be,  I  will  return 
the  money,  or  repaint  the  building  at  my  expense.  Send  for  Sample  Colors, 
Directions,  etc. 


LANDS 


Agricultural,  Grazing,  Fruit,  and 
Timber,  in  Ky.  and  Tenn.  Also  Chat¬ 
tanooga  City  property.  For  Catalogues, 
send  green  stamp  to  J.N.  Brown,  132  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

8A  A  T>  TlTCt  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  200  acres 
|p  LiXAltAIO  good  soil  and  buildings  8  miles  west 
Long  Branch,  $16,000.  93  acres  on  Shrewsbury  River, 
$5,000.  1,000  acres  at  Shrewsbury,  N.  J..  $20,000.  1,000  acres 
Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.,  $12,000.  131  acres  Middletown,  N.  Y„  $8,500. 
52  acres  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (fine  improvements)  $10,000. 
Prices  subject  to  negotiation.  Southern  and  Western  lands. 
Loans  on  city  and  country  property.  W)i.  H.  Sickels  & 
”  ’  ”  idRedBa 


3ank,  N.  J. 


Son,  234  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  j 

For  Real  Estate  in  Virginia, 

Write  to  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  Virginia. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

A  I  I  STOi  O  BVB  1  A  Full  description  by  coun- 
Urt  L  I  I  U  rv  I  'J  I  A,  ties  ;  200-page  pamphlet 
and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

328  Montgomery  St„  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 

and 

LOG  BOOK. 


NEARLY  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all  kinds  of 
Lumber,  Logs,  Planks,  Scantling ;  cubical  contents  of 
square  and  round  Timber  :  hints  to  lumber  dealers  ;  wood 
measure  ;  speed  of  circular  saws ;  care  of  saws  ;  cord- 
wood  tables  ;  felling  trees;  growth  of  trees  ;  land  measure; 
wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  heading  bolts,  etc. 
Standard  book  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Be  sure  and  get  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Ask 
your  bookseller  for  it.  Sent  post-paid,  for  35  cents. 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LYOI^&HEALY 

State  &  Monroe  Sts., Chicago 

Will  send  prepaid  to  any  address  their 

„  BAND  CATALOGUE,  I 

for  1882,  200  pages,  210  Engravings' 
of  instruments,  Suits,  Caps,  Belts, 

Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamps, 

Stands.  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  and 
Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  Repairing 
Materials,  also  includes  Instruction  and  Ex- 
lercises  for  Amateur  Banda,  and  a  Catalogue 
of  Choice  Band  Music. 


And  STEREOPTICONS,  all  prices.  Views  illuustrat- 
ing  every  subject  for  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS,  etc. 

profitable  business  fora  man  with  small  capital.  Also 
Lanterns  for  home  amusement.  116-page  catalogue  free. 
Me  A  LEISTER,  Mfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  V. 

JBUN  WORKS,  o 

w  Pittsburgh.®** 

<n 

I - 

__  j  UJ 

^  Write  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue.  2 

Rifles, Shot  Guns.  Revolvers, 6ent  c.  o.  <1.  for  examination. 


ADVERTISING  RATES., 
American  Agriculturist. 

FVIH.Ihill  FSHTIOA. 

Ordinary  Pages.  $1 .00  per  line  (  agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 35  per  Hue. 

Second  Cover  Page— SI. 50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Caver  Page— $2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

HMTIOX. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  fonts  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page.  1  5  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  LastCover  Page ,  20  cts.per  lino. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insert  ion. 
C^*No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  BURNHAM,  Secretary. 


!  For  Washing  Windows. 
Carriages,  etc  ,  Protects 
Buildings  from  Fire,  and 
Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects,  Potato  Bugs,  and 
Canker  Worms.  Valuable 
to  Horse  Owners.  Can  be  used 
in  any  position.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular. 


Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 

Providence,  R.  I. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  ■ 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


BAKER  &  CO,,  Dorchester,  lass 


AGENTS  WANTED  the  best  Family  Knit 

tang;  Maclaine  ever  invented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of 
stockings  with  HEEL  and  TOE  complete,  in  20 
minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy- 
work  for  which  there  is  always  a  read  v  market.  Send 
for  circular  and  terms  to  the  Twombly  Knitting 
Maclaine  Co.,  163  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phonography,  or  phonetic  short-hand. 

Catalogue  oi  works  by  Been  Pitman,  with  alphabet 
and  illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application. 
Address  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE,  Cincinnati,  O. 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year. . $4,  or  $1.33  each 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year. . . . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten.  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 

U3T"  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each — ^"Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  andBritish  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  Ameri¬ 
ca,  except  to  Africa.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  ets.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  he  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  he  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Voh  16  to  41  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
he  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
hound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (SO  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  26  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each  ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 

ORANGE  JUDD  00,,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

DAVID  AV.  JUDD,  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  BURNHAM,  Secretary. 
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MILL  MANUFACTORY. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 


GRIST  MILLS  OF  FRENCH  BURR  STONE. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers.  18  Sizes  and  Styles. 
Over  ‘2,000  in  use.  $100,  and  upwards.  Complete 
Mill  and  Sheller.  $115.  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep  in  order. 
Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Complete  Flouring 
and  Corn  Mills,  ALL  SIZES.  Send  for  Book  on  grind 
ing  mills  and  saw  mills. 

1V0RDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


UNIVERSAL 

—  Pulverizes  everything— hard,  soft,  sticky,  and 
2?  gummy.  Grain,  Drugs,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano,  3 
jj*  Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c..  &c.  A  wonderful  ma- 
“  chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &C.,  &c. 

^  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm-  “ 
o,  ere’  and  Manufacturers’  use— at  lowest  prices,  L* 
jes  Send  for  Circular.  Address,  “ 

I —  34  Cortlaudt  Street,  New  York. 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILLS 

Grinds  three  times  as  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,000  in 
use.  They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60 
bushels  per  hour.  All  successful  Iron 
.  Feed  Mills  INFRINGING  OUR  PAT- 
1  ENTS,  Beware.  Buy  none  but  the  best. 
Remember  the  Courts  have  sustained  our 
Patents.  Also  the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn 
Shellers,  Horse  Power  Wood  caws.  Fan¬ 
ning  Mills  and  Pumps.  Address 
CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED  MILL  CC. 

Batavia,  III. 


OUND  C5TY  FEED  MILL. 

OUR  LATEST  INVENTION. 


The  most  rapid  grinder  ever 
made.  We  make  the  only  corn 
and  cob  mill  with  cast  cast 
steel  grinders.  If  we  fail  to 
furnish  proof  will  give  you  a 
mill.  Ten  different  styles  and 
sizes.  The  only  mill  that  sifts 
the  meal.  We  also  make  the 
CELEBRATED  BIG  GIANT. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices. 


J.  A.  FIELD  «fc  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Monarch  and  Young  America 
COEN  AND  COB  MILLS. 

Only  Mills  made  with 

CAST  CAST-STEEL  GRINDERS. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  in 
use  for  all  purposes.  Will  grind 
^  faster,  run  easier,  and  wear  long- 
=£er.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
ss  aIbo  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cut* 
^ters  Cider  Mills.  Send  for  cir- 
;  culars  and  prices. 

Manufactured  bv 
WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


BALDWIN’S  IMPROVED  ENSILAGE  &  FEED  CUTTERS. 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

ONLY  THREE  FEED  GEARS. 


Thoroughly  tested  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  seasons 
for  Cutting  Ensilage  and 
proved  a  grand  success. 
And  has  been  the  leading 
Cutter  for  the  past  15  years 
for  Cutting  all  kinds  of 
Dry  and  Green  Feed.  Pow¬ 
er  Cutters  fitted  with  the 
only  reliable  Safety  Bal¬ 
ance  Wheel.  Send  for 
Circular  containing  full 
description,  prices,  and 
testimonials. 

C.  PIERPONT  &  CO.,Mfrs., 
New  Haven.  Lonn. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syrac— se,  N.  Y. 


THE  WHIPPLE  SPRING-TOOTH  SULKY  H&RROW. 


The  Best  Tool  of  the  Kind  in  the  Market.  No  other  Harrow  can  be  used 
Successfully  for  so  Great  a  Variety  of  Work.  CUTS  SIX  FEET  WIDE. 


IS  A  SPLENDID  PULVERIZER,  AND  CAN  RE  USED  EQUALLY  WELL  IN  STONY,  LIGHT,  OR 
HEAVY  SOIL,  AND  CANNOT  BE  CLOGGED.  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Prices. 


JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N,  Y. 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


THE 


Lightning 
Hay  Me 

(Weymouth's  Patent.) 


$ 

"S 

s 

s 

£ 

e 


•e 
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Awarded' ‘FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1880. 
Was  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  andaccepted 
by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 

It  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  the 
world  to  cut  linefeed  from  hale,  to 
cut  down  mow  ov  stack,  to  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  for  feed,  to  cut  peat,  or  for 
ditching  in  marshes,  aiyd  has  no 
equal  for  cutting  ensilage  from  the 
soil.  TR  Y  IT. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

Manufactured  only  by 

HIRAM  HOLT  &  OOimT.u.s.a.’ 

For  sale  by  Hardware  Merchants  and  the  trade  generally. 


THE  “KEYSTONE.” 

The  Best  Portable  Steam  Drill¬ 
er  in  the  world  for  drilling 
Artesian  and  Ordinary  Water 
Wells.  Test  Wells  for 
Minerals,  Air  Holes  for 
Mines.  Oil  Wells  and 
Pipe-driving  can  be  set  up 
anywhere  in  one  hour. 


K.  P.  S.  D.  Co.,  Limited,  Fallston,  Pa. 

Carpenter  Saws 

Or  any  other  kind,  you  can  file  yourself  with  our  New 
Machine  so  that  it  will  cut  Better  than  Ever.  The 
teeth  will  all  remain  of  equal  size  and  shape.  Sent  free 
on  Receipt  of  $2.50  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Illustrated  Circulars  free.  Address 

E.  ROTH  tfe  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Pa, 


TRIUMPH 

STEAM  GENERATOR. 

For  cooking  ed  for  stock,  heat¬ 
ing  water,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Circular 
on  Preparing  Food  for  Stock. 

C.  B.  RICE  «fc  CO., 

35  and  37  So.  Canal  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KRIEBEL’S 

Vibrating-Valve 


STEM1  ENGINES. 

One-third  less  Machin¬ 
ery  than  others.  Best 
Engine  for  farm  and 
dairy  purposes. 
Address, 

West  Point  En¬ 
gine  and  Machine 
Co., 

West  Point,  Pa. 


The  Belle  City 

ENSILAGE  AND  ' 
FEED  GUTTER. 

It  has  no  equal  for  good, 
rapid  work  and  durability. 
Can  be  run  by  wind  power. 
It  suits  every  time.  Send 
for  circular,  and  name  this 
paper.  DAVID  LAW - 
TON,  Racine  Wis. 


MISHAWAKA 

FELD  MILLS. 

Combined  Sheller  and  Grinder. .$6."). 00 

No.  1  Grinder . 45.00 

No.  2  Grinder  .  30.00 

Grind  twenty  bushels  per  hour. 
Address  for  Circular 
ST.  JOSEPH  MAN'F'G  CO., 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 


CORN 

SHELLER ! 

(Wood's  Patent.) 

Will  shell  one  bushel  of 
Corn  in  4  minutes. 

Write  for  circulars  and  full 
particulars  to  manufacturers, 
Lehigh  Valley'Emery  Wheel  Co. 

LEKilrUTOX,  PA. 


TAYLOR,  1,2  AND  4-HORSE  POWER. 

Buns  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Cutters,  Shellers,  Ele 
vators,  Churns,  Saws 
Pumps,  etc.  Overhead 
out  of  dirt  and  snow 
Simplest,  cheapest 
best.  Dealers  in  Ma 
Chines  of  all  kinds. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
TAYLOR  HORSE 
POWER  COMPANY. 
South  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


First  Premium  everywhere.  23 
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The  Cultivator  of  the  Soil 


Who  looks  carefully  after  the  quality  of  his 
Fertilizers,  generally  makes 


PAYING  CROPS. 

"We  are  prepared  to  frirnisli  THE  BEST  FERTILIZ¬ 
ERS  and  PURE  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS 

at  WHOLESALE  PRICES  to 


BOTH  the  LARGE  and  SMALL  FARMER. 

Brown  Chemical  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  Bone  and  Chemical  Fertilizers,  Powell’s  Prepared  Chemicals,  &e. 

feSs* Write  for  Pamphlet.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  BRADLEY 


ROAD  CART. 

Gentlemen  buy  them  for  their  road  driving. 

Business  Men  use  them  for  running  about. 

Physicians  drive  them  in  their  practice. 
For  Jogging  Trotters  they  excel  all  other  vehicles. 

They  are  easily  drawn  when  the  roads  are  bad. 

Their  use  saves  high-priced  vehicles  greatly. 
No  other  Vehicle  is  so  Safe  for  Ladies  and  Children  to  use. 

Three  Styles,  weighing  from  90  lbs.  to  160  lbs. 

Prices  from  $55.00  to  $80.00. 

Eirst-class  in  every  respect,  and  everybody 
likes  them. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

BRADLEY  &  COMPANY, 

.Established  1832.)  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OREGON 


WASHINGTON, 

For  reliable  information  about  their  resources,  railroad 
progress,  facilities  and  expense  of  travel,  read  “  THE 
WEST  SHORE,”  a  20-page,  elaborately  illustrated 
journal,  now  in  its  eighth  year  of  publication.  Each  issue 
contains  eight  pages  original  engravings  of  natural  scenery, 
towns,  &c.,  &c.,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Per  annum,  $2. 
All  of  1882  and  1883.  $3.50.  Specimen,  25c. 

L.  SAMUEL,  Publisher,  Portland,  Oregon. 


JOSEPH  GILLOm 

STEEL  PENS 

So ld  By  ALL  DEALERSThroughout  Ihe  WO  R LD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-1878. 


FARMERS,  LOOK  TO  YOUR  INTERESTS. 

The  “Samson”  is  the  best,  the  simplest,  and  most  portable  Wire  Stretcher 
in  the  market.  It  does  the  work  every  time.  Every  machine  guaranteed. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer  for  it.  Send  for  circulars.  Manufactured  only  by 

SAMSON  NOVELTY  WORKS,  DEKALB,  Illinois. 


Champion  Cord  Binder. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WHITELEY,  FASSLER  &  KELLY, 

Manufacturers  of  CHAMPION  REAPERS 
and  MOWERS,  Spring-field,  Ohio. 


SEWING  MACHINE 


ADDRESS 


VWflE 
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Remarkable  Results  ^  Mapes  Potato  Manure. 

NINE  ACRES  OF  POTATOES-SIX  CAREFUL  TESTS. 

J.  H.  &  R.  C.  COOK,  Cook  Stock  Farm,  Clinton,  Conn.,  January  22d,  1883,  report : 

CROP  POTATOES,  Burbank's  Seedling,  planted  second  week  in  June,  in  drills  30  inches  apart— all  the  seed  home  raised  and  cut  alike.  NINE  ACRES,  divided  into  six 
equal  parts  (IX  acres  each),  all  alike  in  fertility,  character  of  soil,  and  drainage.  EACH  PLOT  given  the  same  treatment  with  plow,  cultivator,  and  hoe.  $36  WORTH  of 


Manure  or  Fertilizer  used  on  each  plot,  excepting  No.  4,  which  received  no  Manure. 

IX  Acres. 

Manure. 

How  Applied. 

Quality  of  Crop. 

Yield  on  IX  Ac 

1. 

Mapes’  Potato. 

In  the  drills. 

Large,  smooth,  excellent  cooking  quality. 

340  Bushels. 

2. 

Fine  Barn-yard. 

Plowed  under. 

Medium  size,  lacking  in  smoothness  and  quality. 

147  “ 

3. 

- Guano. 

In  the  drills. 

Good  potatoes,  but  not  so  good  as  Nos.  1  and  5. 

186  “ 

4. 

No  Manure. 

Natural  soil. 

Small  and  poor  potatoes. 

’  =-  119  “ 

5. 

Mapes’  Potato. 

In  the  drills. 

Most  excellent,  equal  to  plot  No.  1. 

339  “ 

6. 

Fine  Barn-yard. 

Broadcasted  after  planting. 

Medium  size,  lacking  in  smoothness  and  quality,  compared  with  1  and  5.* 

189  “ 

- *  This  result 

may  have  been  partly  due 

to  the  Manure  acting  as  a  mulch. 

The  potatoes  planted  with  the  Mapes  also  remained  green  much  longer  than  those  with - Guano  and  Barn-yard  Manure.  The  Mapes-grown  potatoes  are  pronounced  by  all  as 

remarkably  fine,  and  we  even  now  are  filling  orders  for  Seed.  Next  season  we  plant  the  same  9  acres  and  5  acres  adjoining  all  in  Potatoes,  with  1,500  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  Mapes  Potato 
Manure.  Send  for  New  Pamphlet,  containing  CROP  REPORTS  1882,  from  truckers,  farmers,  fruit  growers,  etc.  No  charge. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  Agricultural  Chemists,  158  Front  St.,  New  York, 


Shepard  Church  Collection 

FOR  QUARTET  AND  CHORUS  CHOIRS, 

A  fine  collection  of  Quartets  and  Anthems  of  a  novel 
and  striking  character,  by  such  composers  as  Gounod, 
Stainer,  Rubenstein,  Sullivan,  Rhein nerger,  Franz  and 
Schubert,  in  all  about  50  pieces,  by  about  40  noted  mu¬ 
sicians.  Compiled  and  arranged  by  W.  M.  Richardson 
and  J.  E.  Burgess.  The  solo  singers  are  well  remem¬ 
bered.  JPrlce  $1.25. 


Dobson’s  Universal 

BANJO  INSTRUCTOR. 

The  Banjo  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  fashionable  instru¬ 
ment,  and  deservedly  so,  in  its  present  improved  form. 
Messrs.  H.  C.  and  G.  C.  Dobson  have  provided  in  this  new 
instructor  all  that  is  needed,  including  57  bright  Reels, 
Jigs,  Hornpipes,  Walk-rounds,  Waltzes,  Polkas  and 
Schottisches,  and  22  popular  songs.  Price  $1.00. 


Ruth  and  Boaz. 

A  new  Sacred  Cantata,  of  a  charming  character,  fairly 
easy,  and  just  the  thing  to  give  in  a  vestry,  by  such  a 
chorus  as  can  be  easily  formed.  Scenery  and  costumes 
simple  and  not  expensive.  By  E.  A.  Andrews.  Price 
65  cts.,  or  $6  per  dozen. 

The  CHORAL,  CHOIR  ($1.00),  for  Choirs,  and 
the  PEERLESS  (75  cts  ),  both  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Per¬ 
kins,  for  Singing  Classes,  are  the  newest  and  best  books 
of  the  kind. 

OLIVER  DITSON  Ac  CO.,  Boston. 


DITSON  &  CO.,  843  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 


THE 


SEWING  MACHINE 

Comes  to  the  Front. 

MANUFACTURED  by 

Household  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I., 

With  its  Perfect  Gonstruc- 
Marvelous  Ease  and  Simplicity. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Description. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

105  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

Retail  Department,  3  East  14th  Street. 
163  &  165  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


permanence  of  the  Bi¬ 
cycle  as  a  practical  road  vehicle 
Is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and 
thousands  of  riders  are  daily 
enjoying  the  delightful  and 


Giving 

Exercise. 

"Columbias”  are  ci  -e- 
fully  finished  in  every  particu¬ 
lar,  and  are  confidently  guaran¬ 
teed  as  the  best  value  for  the 
money  attained  in  a  Bicycle. 

Send  three-cent  stamp  for 
catalogue,  with  price-lists  and 
full  information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  597  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


lifatKiBWIM 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 


ANNUAL  SALES,  50,000  TONS, 

This  old  and  reliable  Fertilizer,  which  has  been  on  the  market  for  ef  glu  een 
years,  is  unsurpassed  for  use  on  I<'arm,  Garden,  Lawn,  or 
Flower  Bed.  It  is  a  complete  manure, rich  in  all  the  necessary  elements. 
The  Farmer  who  plants  his  crops,  looking  to  the  money  they  will  return, 
finds  that  every  dollar’s  worth  of 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO 


applied  to  the  soil,  repays  its  cost  many  times  over.  Try  it,  and  he  convinced. 
Pamphlets,  with  testimonials,  etc.,  forwarded  free. 

The  great  reputation  and  popularity  of  our  Fertilizer  have  induced  others 
to  attempt  the  introduction  of  their  goods  under  the  name  of  “  Pacific  ”  in 
various  connections.  Purchasers  who  wish  to  secure  the  genuine  article 
should  see  that  the  full  name  is  branded  on  every  package,  as  also  the  names 
of  the  Pacific  Guano  Company  and  ourselves. 

GLIDDGN  &  CURTIS, 

Gen’l  Selling  Agents,  Boston,  Mass, 


PAYNE’S  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 


o 

CO 


H 


Spark  Arrester. 

Reliable,  durable,  and  economical,  will  furnish  a 
horsepower  with  one  third  less  fuel  andwater  thanany  other 
engine  built,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  off.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “  S  ”  for  information  and  prices. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  <fc  SONS, 

Box  843.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


1  Every  Farmer  should 
I  know  that  8  cts.  per 
□,  m  h  bn  ■  ■  ■  “  in*  h  n  bushel  call  he  saved 

Jin  raising  Corn,  25  cts.  in  Wheat,  and  2  cts.  per 
lb.  on  Cotton  by  the  uso  of  a 


lb.  on  Cotton  by  tne  use  or  a  _ _ _ 

THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

Aloe  wiomifoofiiro  fboPpi’fpptPil  PITT  ,VF1?  I  X,FIf. 


Also  manufacture  the  Perfected  PULVERIZER 
which  contains  7  2  sharp  steel  blades,  covering- 1 0 

.C .. .. i.  Ax  AA  TV 'n-MMn-nl-A/l  Ill n  moof  nAlltOrilll 


feet  at  each  sweep.  Warranted  the  most  powerful 
Pulverizer  ever  invented.  For  pamphlet  contain. 

V\r»+V»  m q in oc  oh  wrvrlr  m 


Jr iliverizer  ever  iu vemeu.  t  ur  piiuipmci  wut 
ins-  illustrations  of  both  machines  at  work,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  names  of  those  who  use  and  recommend 
them,  address  THOMAS  HARROW  CO.  Geneva,N.Y 


HOME 


Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 


Office,  No.  119  BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-NINTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on 
the  First  day  of 

JANUARY,  1883. 


CASH  CAPITAL, . $3,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,110,832  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims,  317,596  01 

Wet  Surplus, .  1,774,061  06 


CASH  ASSETS,  ....  $7,208,489  07 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 
J.  H,  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


NEARLY  1,000 

Perclieron- Norman  Horses 

Imported  and  Bred  by 
AX.  \V.  HUNIIAM, 
OAKLAWN  FARH, 

Wayne,  EuPage  County, 
Illinois, 

35  miles  West  of  Chicago. 


250  THIS  YEAR 


Imported  from  France. 

NEARLY  400 

'  awa.  "  N ow  on  hand . 

The  Largest  and  Most  Select  Stud  of  Draft  Horses 
in  the  World.  Where  it  is  possible  to  see  more  fine 
specimens  in  a  day  than  one  could  see  in  France  in 
months.  Send  for  Catalogue  *•  8. ,f 


HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION ! 

PATENT  BLUING  BAGS. 


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
LAUNDRY  BLUE  in  existence.  One  10-cent  bag  out¬ 
lasts  four  6-ounce  vials  of  liquid  blue,  and  no  risk  or  annoy¬ 
ance  from  broken  bottles.  Your  Grocer  can  procure  it  from 
C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  &  CO.,  106  and  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 


and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter, 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINE 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
the  name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York, 
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Premium  Lists. 

Our  beautifnul  Illustrated  forty-four  page  List  of 
Premiums  for  subscribers  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  desiring  it. 


MARCH. 

No  Time  Like  the  Present. 

The  March  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
is  the  third  issue  for  the  present  year.  The  Pub¬ 
lishers  confidently  claim  that  these  three  numbers 
of  this  Journal  are  superior  to  any  ever  before 
published.  They  are  in  the  line  of  that  March 
of  Hiiiprovement  upon  which  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  entered,  and  are  an  expression  of 
the  ideal  which  has  been  set  up  as  the  new  goal  of 
our  onward  progress. 

Our  subscribers  and  readers  were  promised  that 
“  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1883  should  be  su¬ 
perior,  in  every  respect,  to  any  previous  year  of  its 
existence,”  and  they  are  witnesses  to  the  fidelity 
with  which  this  promise  has  been  kept.  No  pains 
or  expense  have  been  spared,  or  will  be  spared,  to 
maintain  our  standard  “  iiill  high  ad¬ 
vanced.” 

It  is  a  marvel  in  journalism  that  this  paper  can 
be  furnished  at  the  small  subscription  price  charged 
for  it.  Its  reading  matter  is  all  fresh  and  original. 
Its  illustrations  are  new.  Even  the  cover  is  every 
month  a  new  example  of  the  art  of  embellishment. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Publishers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  that  from  its  readers  scattered  over  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  there  are  received  thou¬ 
sands  of  citmpEinieutary  tcssimoiiiuls 
to  the  ability  and  skill  with  which  the  journal  is 
conducted ;  to  the  ever  broadening  scope  of  its 
discussions  and  to  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
knowledge  that  fills  its  columns. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  submit  to  our 
Subscribers  and  readers  that  they  can  help  along 
the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  do  a 
positively  hcnelicial  service  to  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  by  introducing  this  Journal 
to  them,  and  by  inducing  them  to  send  in  their 
names  as  subscribers.  It  is  no  more  than  neigh¬ 
borly  kindness  to  give  your  friends  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  profit  aud  advantage  that  yourselves  enjoy. 

The  list  of  Premiums  offered  in  October  by  the 
American  Agriculturist  will  remain  open  until  the 
30th  of  June.  That  list  includes  only  valuable  and 
useful  articles,  and  books  of  rare  merit.  Premi¬ 
ums  will  be  given  for  any  number  of  subscriptions 
from  one  upwards,  the  value  of  the  premium  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  number  of  names  sent  in.  The 
Descriptive  List  contains  287  Premiums,  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  and  described.  If  you  have  no  copy  of 
this  Descriptive  List,  send  a  postal  to  this  office, 
and  one  will  be  promptly  returned,  prepaid. 

BEGIN  NOW. 

Subscriptions  to  tlie  American  Agriculturist  can 
begin  at  any  time,  inasmuch  as  every  number  is 
complete  in  itself.  Those  who  begin  with  the 
March  issue  will  receive  all  the  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions  regarding  spring  work,  which  forms 
so  valuable  a  feature  of  the  paper. 

NEW  PREMIUMS. 

On  another  page,  we  offersome  new  and  valuable 
premiums,  as  an  inducement  and  aid  for  securing 
new  subscribers  for  the  Ammcan  Agriculturist. 


Farm  Work  for  March. 

Spring  begins  on  the  20th  of  tlie  month,  but  the- 
pressing  work  of  the  season  opens  earlier  or  later 
than  this  date,  according  to  locality,  etc.  The 
plans  for  the  year  should  all  be  laid  before  the 
spring  work  begins,  that  no  time  need  be  lost. 

Surface  Water  should  be  let  off  from  grain  fields 
before  the  ground  has  thawed  out,  that  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  deep  gulleys  may  be  prevented.  Drains 
may  be  clogged  by  ice  and  snow  at  their  outlets, 
aud  will  need  to  be  looked  to. 

Clover  Seed  may  be  sown  this  month.  A  more 
even  ca6t  can  be  obtained  by  sowing  upon  a  light 
fall  of  snow.  As  the  snow  melts,  the  seed  is 
carried  down  to  the  ground,  and  finds  good  condi¬ 
tions  for  germination  and  growth. 

Hiring  Men.—' The  problem  of  hand  labor  is  not 
an  easy  one  for  the  farmer.  On  any  farm  where 
two  or  more  hired  men  are  needed  during  the 
growing  season,  it  is  usually  best  to  have  one  man 
work  by  the  year.  In  this  way  good  help  may  be 
secured  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  will  also  lead 
to  a  profitable  planning  of  the  labor  for  the  whole 
year.  The  amount  of  work  done  during  the  winter 
can  be  largely  increased,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the 
workmen  in  the  busy  months  of  spring.  The  neces¬ 
sary  wood  for  the  household  should  be  provided  in 
winter,  with  a  sufficient  stock  on  hand,  so  that 
only  well-seasoned  fuel  need  bo  used.  It  is  a  slip¬ 
shod  and  unprofitable  method  that  provides  the 
wood  fresh  from  the  log  on  the  day  it  is  burned, 
besides  being  a  fruitful  source  of  bad  breakfasts 
and  worse  tempers.  There  are  scores  of  other  jobs- 
that  may  be  done  in  winter,  turning  both  man  and 
team  to  good  accouut. 

Fences  that  have  been  laid  by  the  winter  storms 
should  be  rebuilt  so  soon  as  the  ground  will  per¬ 
mit.  Manure  may  be  drawn  out  before  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground,  and  either  put  in  small  heaps 
or  spread  from  the  wagon.  This  work  can  be  done 
with  greater  speed  if  there  is  snow  upon  the 
ground,  and  a  sled  can  be  used.  It  is  especially 
convenient  to  use  a  sled  in  an  orchard  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  trees.  All  surface  stones 
may  be  taken  from  the  fields  so  soon  as  the  frost  is 
out  enough  to  set  them  loose. 

Tools. — Every  implement  needed  on  the  farm 
should  be  overhauled  before  the  time  for  using 
them  arrives.  Sharpen  all  edged  tools,  aud  oil  the 
various  parts  of  the  farm  machinery.  Look  well 
to  the  bolts,  that  none  may  be  missing  when  the 
day  for  using  the  implements  is  at  hand.  The  lit¬ 
tle  things  of  the  farm  are  very  important,  and  uo 
one  can  hope  to  succeed  without  paying  strict  at¬ 
tention  to  them. 

Live  Stoclc  Notes. 

Horses  should  come  through  the  winter  in  good 
flesh,  and  be  in  fine  trim  for  the  hard  work  of 
spring.  Horses’  feet  need  special  care  at  this  time 
of  slush  and  mud.  When  the  horses  are  brought 
in  from  work,  they  should  be  rubbed  down,  and 
the  feet  and  legs  thoroughly  dried.  If  left  covered 
with  mud,  the  skin  may  soon  become  diseased,  aud 
cracked  heels  or  foot  fever  may  result.  Look  well 
to  the  horses’  feet. 

Cows. — Any  cow  that  is  out  of  condition  will 
need  the  best  of  care  now  Warm  bran  slop,  with 
a  little  ginger,  is  excellent.  If  the  animal  is  poor 
and  weak,  there  is  danger  of  feeding  largely  of 
rich  food.  Calves. infested  with  vermin  are  known 
by  tbeir  rough  coats.  A  mixture  of  lard  and  sul¬ 
phur  rubbed  along  the  back,  with  a  dose  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sulphur  and  molasses  once  or  twice  a 
week,  is  effective. 

Sheep. — Ewes  should  have  dry  and  clean  pens 
and  yards,  with  a  plenty  of  good,  wholesome  food. 
If  the  wool  is  falling,  a  few  ounce  doses  of  equal 
parts  of  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar  will  relieve 
the  irritation  of  the  skin.  Early  lambs  may  be 
pushed  forward  with  fresh  cow’s  milk,  given  warm, 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  to  a  meal.  Do  not  run  any  risks 
in  over-feeding. 

Swine. — Breeding  sows  should  be  separated  from 
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other  pigs,  and  provided  with  warm,  dry  pens, 
bedded  with  leaves  or  straw.  A  rail  fastened  to 
the  wall,  eight  inches  from  the  floor,  will  prevent 
the  young  pigs  from  being  crushed.  It  is  well  to 
feed  the  sow  some  raw  linseed  oil  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  pigs  are  born. 

Poultry. — Unless  well  kept,  vermin  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  as  the  weather  gets  warmer.  If  lice  are 
present,  apply  kerosene  to  the  perches,  from  which 
it  will  spread  to  the  fowls.  Sitting  hens  should  have 
a  warm  and  quiet  room.  Feed  young  chicks  often. 

Work  in  tli e  Orchard. 

It  is  strange  that  more  is  often  expected  of  the 
area  appropriated  to  the  orchard  than  of  any  other 
land  upon  the  farm.  It  is  expected  to  produce 
two  crops  each  year,  and  to  do  so  without  manure. 
The  space  between  the  rows  is  occupied  by  some 
crop,  or  the  whole  surface  is  in  grass,  and  made  to 
afford  a  crop  of  hay  as  well  as  a  crop  of  fruit. 
The  many  “  run-down  ”  orchards  in  all  of  the  older 
States  testify  to  the  prevalence  of  this  custom. 

In  the  renovation  of  an  old  orchard,  the  first 
6tep  should  be  to  give  the  trees  the  whole  of  the 
soil,  and  the  next,  to  improve  the  soil,  in  order  to 
nourish  the  trees.  There  is  but  one  crop  which 
should  share  the  soil  with  the  trees — that  is,  the 
pork  crop  !  As  a  means  of  keeping  a  productive 
orchard  in  good  condition,  and  as  a  method  of 
bringing  up  an  unproductive  or  run-down  one,  give 
it  a  generous  manuring,  and  sow  red  clover.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  the  manuring  and 
plowing  been  done  last  fall,  but  better  do  it  now 
than  to  wait.  When  the  clover  is  well  established, 
the  pigs  may  be  pastured  upon  it,  but  no  other 
animals  should  be  allowed  in  the  orchard. 

The  Trees  will  also  need  attention.  If  the  trunks 
and  larger  branches  are  moss-grown,  or  covered 
with  old  scales  of  bark,  scraping  and  washing  with 
soft-soap,  as  mentioned  on  page  60,  last  month, 
will  be  of  great  benefit.  Pruning  is  likely  to  be 
required,  but  if  the  buds  have  begun  to  swell,  this 
may  be  omitted  until  next  winter.  A  branch,  espe¬ 
cially  a  large  one,  should  never  be  removed,  unless 
some  definite  object  is  to  be  gained.  The  first  ob¬ 
ject  in  pruning  an  old  tree  is,  to  have  the  head  so 
open  that  light  and  air  can  readily  enter.  The 
next  is,  to  secure  an  evenly-balanced  head,  with  no 
limbs  crowded  or  crossing  one  another.  In  cut¬ 
ting,  leave  no  stub,  make  the  surface  of  the  wound 
smooth  by  use  of  a  drawing-knife,  and  paint  it 
over  with  shellac  varnish,  melted  grafting  wax,  or 
thick  paint. 

Insects. — If  search  has  not  already  been  made  for 
the  eggs  of  the  Tent-caterpillar,  let  it  be  done  at 
once,  as  they  will  hatch  as  soon  as  the  leaves  ap¬ 
pear.  The  hands  of  eggs  can  be  seen  near  the 
ends  of  the  twigs,  and  must  be  removed  by  cutting 
off  the  twig  just  below  them  ;  then  burn.  In  each 
locality  where  the  Canker-worm  is  known,  there  is 
usually  some  guard  or  preventive  in  use.  All  ap¬ 
plications  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the  female 
moth  has  no  wings,  and  must  crawl  up  the  trunk 
in  order  to  reach  the  branches  and  deposit  her 
eggs.  Whatever  will  keep  her  from  doing  this, 
with  the  least  trouble  and  expense,  is  the  best. 
The  most  common  barrier  is  a  band  of  thick  brown 
paper,  about  10  inches  wide,  tacked  around  the 
trunk.  If  there  are  any  spaces  where  the  insects 
can  crawl  under  between  the  paper  and  the  bark, 
place  cotton  so  as  to  fill  them.  The  paper  is  to  he 
painted  with  tar  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  its 
edges.  Some  prefer  old  printers’  ink  instead  of 
tar.  Whichever  is  used  should  be  applied  at  once, 
and  looked  to  every  few  days,  to  renew  the  ma¬ 
terial  if  necessary.  Dust  or  dead  insects  may  form 
a  bridge,  over  which  the  living  insects  may  cross 
the  barrier. 

Nursery  Trees  should  have  been  ordered  earlier. 
If  yet  to  be  done,  do  it  at  once.  When  trees  ar¬ 
rive,  unpack  them,  and  if  not  ready  to  plant  at 
once,  heel  them  in.  The  operation  of  heeling-in  is 
a  temporary  planting,  where  the  roots  are  covered 
with  soil  and  kept  from  injury.  Open  a  trench  in 
a  dry  place,  and  lay  in  the  trees  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
and  cover  the  roots  and  about  half  of  the  6tems 
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with  fine  soil,  taking  care  to  leave  no  open  spaces. 
When  this  is  well  done,  the  trees  may  remain  for 
some  weeks.  Take  care  that  all  of  a  sort  are  put 
together,  and  that  there  can  be  no  mixing  of  varie¬ 
ties,  or  confusion  as  to  labels,  when  the  trees  are 
taken  out  to  be  planted. 

Planting  the  Trees  should  not  be  hurried.  The 
treatment  to  be  given  before  planting  is  described 
on  page  126.  Before  the  tree  is  planted,  remove 
the  label  placed  upon  it  at  the  nursery.  If  labels 
are  to  be  used,  apply  the  one  determined  upon  ; 
but  it  is  better  to  recognize  the  varieties  by  their 
position,  according  to  a  record  of  the  planting. 
Make  the  hole  wide  enough  to  allow  all  of  the 
roots  to  be  extended.  Do  not  set  the  tree  any 
deeper  than  it  stood  before.  If  any  of  the  fibrous 
roots  are  matted,  separate  and  spread  them  apart. 
Use  the  fine  top-soil  for  filling  in  around  and  over 
the  roots.  When  the  hole  is  partly  filled,  water 
may  be  applied  with  a  watering-pot,  to  settle  the 
earth  in  among  the  roots.  When  the  roots  are  well 
covered,  the  soil  may  be  pressed  gently  with  the 
foot,  to  make  itfirm.  After  the  hole  is  filled,  make 
a  conical  mound  of  earth  around  the  stem,  this 
may  be  a  foot  or  18  inches  high,  and  will  support 
the  tree  against  the  winds  better  than  stakes.  When 
the  growth  begins,  the  mound  is  to  be  levelled. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

While  we  would  have  farmers  plant  currants, 
strawberries,  and  other  small  fruits  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  in  the  vegetable  garden,  rather  than 
not  have  them  at  all,  it  is  so  much  better  to  ap¬ 
propriate  a  separate  place  for  them,  that  we  advise 
all  to  do  so.  Select  the  best  soil,  and  all  the  better 
if  not  far  from  the  house,  as  the  bushes  will  be 
better  guarded  and  tended,  and  be  the  more 
convenient  for  picking. 

Blackberries  should  be  set  out  very  early.  Six 
feet  apart  each  way  is  a  good  distance.  Set  a  stake 
six  feet  high  to  each.  See  that  plants  that  are  to 
bear  this  year  are  well  tied  to  their  stakes. 

Currants. — If  new  bushes  are  to  be  set,  let  them 
be  four  feet  apart.  If  old  bushes  were  not  pruned 
last  fall,  do  it  at  once,  before  the  leaves  start. 
Thin  out  the  old  wood,  and  shorten  back  the 
growth  of  last  season  at  least  a  third.  By  manur¬ 
ing,  the  size  of  the  fruit  may  be  much  increased. 

Raspberries. — Tender  kinds,  that  were  covered 
last  fall,  should  be  lifted  and  tied  to  stakes  or  a 
horizontal  wire  when  the  weather  is  settled.  Plant 
a  new  bed  very  early. 

Strawberries. — If  new  beds  are  to  be  made,  do  it 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  Give  a  gen¬ 
erous  manuring,  and  work  it  in  deeply  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  As  a  general  rule,  the  best  distance  for 
the  rows  is  three  feet  apart,  with  the  plants  a  foot 
apart  in  the  row.  The  Bidwell  and  Manchester  are 
among  the  leading  recent  varieties.  Sharpless  and 
Charles  Downing  are  well  tested  and  excellent. 
The  catalogues  give  many  others.  Old  beds  that 
were  covered  should  have  the  straw  removed  just 
over  the  plants,  to  expose  them  to  the  sun  and  air, 
leaving  the  mulch  on  the  ground  until  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered. 

Grape  Vines.— If  any  were  left  unpruned  last  fall, 
attend  to  them  at  once.  If  cuttings  were  made 
and  placed  in  the  cellar,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bury 
them,  lower  end  up,  in  a  place  exposed  to  the 
south,  covering  them  with  about  six  inches  of 
earth.  By  the  time  the  ground  gets  warm,  they 
will  usually  be  callused,  when  they  may  be  set 
right  end  up  in  trenches,  placing  them  six  inches 
apart,  with  the  upper  bud  just  at  the  surface.  An 
easy  way  to  multiply  the  grape  is  to  layer  a  cane 
of  last  season’s  growth  ;  open  a  trench  six  inches 
deep,  and  lay  down  the  cane  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  using  pegs  to  hold  it  in  place.  When  the 
eyes  start,  add  a  little  soil,  and  as  the  shoots  grow, 
gradually  fill  up  the  trench.  In  the  fall,  each 
shoot  will  be  a  good  vine. 

Grapes  in  Plenty  should  be  found  on  every  farm. 
Barns,  sheds,  and  other  buildings  will  afford  sup¬ 
port  for  the  vines.  Plant  some  good  sorts  this 
spring  wherever  there  is  a  place. 


Tlic  Kitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

We  have  long  advocated  the  planting  of  the 
farmer’s  vegetable  garden  in  long  rows,  and  so  far 
apart  that  most  of  the  work  can  be  done  by  horse 
cultivators.  If  we  have  striven  for  any  one  im¬ 
provement  in  farm  life,  it  is  to  convince  the  farmer 
that  he  can  easily  have  an  abundance  of  the  choicest 
vegetables  at  a  very  little  cost.  We  are  glad  to 
have  help  in  our  endeavor  to  show  farmers  how 
easy  it  is  to  have  a  garden  that  will  not  only  sup¬ 
ply  the  family,  but  bring  in  profit  besides.  It  has 
come  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Joseph  Harris’  “  Garden¬ 
ing  for  Young  and  Old,”  in  which  an  attempt  is- 
made  to  interest  the  boys  in  gardening,  and  farm 
gardening  is  there  treated  in  the  attractive  manner 
in  which  farming  was  presented  in  “  Walks  and 
Talks.”  Farmers  in  the  older  States,  especially  if 
near  large  towns  and  manufacturing  villages,  must 
inevitably  become  market  gardeners  on  a  large  scale. 

Raising  Plants ,  to  have  them  ready  to  set  out  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  suitable,  is  an  important 
matter.  These  are  started  in  liot-beds,  in  cold 
frames,  and  in  boxes  in  the  windows  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house.  Sufficient  was  said  on  the  liot-bed  and 
window-box  last  month.  The  cold  frame  is  simply 
a  hot-bed  frame  and  sash,  placed  over  a  spot  of 
good  soil.  It  receives  its  heat  from  the  sun  by  day, 
and  this  is  prevented  from  escaping  at  night,  by 
covering  the  glass  with  shutters,  straw  mats,  01- 
even  a  piece  of  old  carpeting.  The  soil  of  the  cold- 
frame  should  be  about  three  inches  higher  than  the 
general  surface,  and  the  frame  should  be  where  it 
will  be  sheltered  from  cold  winds  and  will  receive 
the  full  warmth  of  the  sun.  This,  having  no  heat¬ 
ing  material,  will  not  force  so  rapid  a  growth,  but 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  start  some  kinds  of 
plants,  and  to  receive  those  that  have  been  started 
in  a  hot-bed.  Be  sure  that  the  plants  are  ready. 

Asparagus. — One  can  sow  the  seed  and  raise  his 
plants,  or  save  a  year  by  buying  the  plants.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  thinly,  in  rows  15  inches  apart, 
covering  about  an  inch.  When  the  plants  are  well 
up,  thin  to  four  inches,  and  keep  clear  of  weeds. 
In  good  soil,  they  will  grow  large  enough  in  one 
season  to  set  out.  In  planting  an  asparagus  bed,, 
the  modern  plan  is  to  give  the  plants  abundant- 
room.  If  land  can  be  spared,  mark  the  rows  four- 
feet  apart  one  way,  and  three  feet  the  other ;  set 
the  plants  where  the  marks  cross,  first  working  in 
a  shovelful  of  good  manure,  and  covering  the- 
crown  of  the  plant  about  four  inches  deep.  In  a 
garden  where  so  much  space  can  not  be  given,  half 
these  distances  will  answer.  The  shoots  must  not 
be  cut  until  the  third  year  after  planting,  and  then 
but  moderately.  Old  beds  that  were  covered  with 
manure  last  fall,  should  have  the  coarse  litter  raked, 
off,  and  the  fine  manure  pointed  in  with  a  fork. 

Beets  are  among  the  hardiest  vegetables,  and"' 
wherever  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  they  may 
be  sown.  The  Egyptian  is  the  best,  but  the  Bas- 
sano  is  a  little  earlier.  Sow  in  drills  15  inches  apart. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers.—  Plants  wintered  in. 
cold  frames  must  be  hardened  by  exposure.  In  the? 
vicinity  of  New  York,  the  sashes  are  removed  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  first  day  of  this  month.  Plants  in  hot¬ 
beds,  and  those  in  window-boxes,  must- be  exposed 
in  the  day  time,  when  the  weather  will  allow.  Those? 
in  boxes  should  be  transplanted  to  other  boxes  or 
to  cold  frames.  On  the  small  scale,  it  will  pay  to 
transplant  them  two  or  three  times.  As  soon  as 
the  soil  is  in  working  condition,  it  is  thoroughly 
prepared.  It  should  have  been  well  manured  the- 
fall  before,  and  a  good  dressing  of  flour  of  bone,, 
or  guano,  given  at  the  spring  working.  The  dis¬ 
tance  for  planting  depends  upon  the  richness  of 
the  soil.  Usually  the  rows  are  30  inches  apart,  anal 
the  plants  set  at  every  20  inches.  They  should  be 
set  down  to  the  base  of  the  first  leaf. 

Carrots. — In  localities  where  heavy  frosts  are 
over,  the  Early  Horn  may  be  sown  in  rows  1& 
inches  apart. 

Cucumbers. — In  planting  other  seeds  in  a  hot-bed 
or  cold  frame,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  leave  a  space 
under  each  sash  for  a  hill  of  cucumbers,  which  may 
be  sown  at  once.  For  planting  out-doors,  sow 
seeds  in  pots,  half-a-dozen  in  a  three-inch  pot. 
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which  may  be  plunged  in  the  soil  of  the  hot-bed. 
The  plants  to  be  thinned  to  two,  and  when  it  is 
safe  to  set  them  in  the  open  ground,  turn  out  the 
ball  of  earth,  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and 
plant  it.  Another  method  is,  to  lay  a  good  sod, 
grass  down,  upon  a  board,  and  cut  it  in  pieces 
about  three  inches  square  ;  sow  several  seeds  in 
the  earth  of  each  piece  of  sod,  and  set  the  whole 
in  the  hot-bed  or  cold  frame.  In  planting,  the  sod 
containing  the  roots  is  placed  in  the  hill. 

Egg  Rant. — Nothing  is  gained  by  hurrying  this 
tropical  plant.  It  is  the  last  of  all  tender  things  to 
be  planted  out,  and  the  seeds  should  be  sown  last. 
Tlie  plants  need  a  heat  of  not  less  than  70°,  and  as 
they  are  not  set  out  until  June  1st,  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  April  1st  is  early  enough  to  sow  the 
seeds.  It  will  pay  to  pot  the  plants,  when  large 
enough  to  transplant,  giving  them  rich  soil. 

Horseradish. — The  old,  neglected  patch  of  horse¬ 
radish  in  a  wet  corner  should  be  abolished.  It  has 
a  slovenly  look,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  good 
root  from  it  when  wanted.  The  plant  should  grow 
but  one  year,  and  then  be  taken  up.  Sets,  made  in 
trimming  the  roots  for  market,  are  used  for  plant¬ 
ing.  They  are  about  six  inches  long,  and  as  large 
as  a  lead-pencil,  or  larger,  with  one  end  cut  slant¬ 
ing,  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  lower  end,  and  must 
go  down  in  planting.  Market  gardeners  plant  a 
row  of  horseradish  midway  between  the  rows  of 
early  cabbages.  It  maybe  planted  by  itself,  put¬ 
ting  the  sets  15  inches  apart.  Make  a  hole,  with  a 
small  crowbar  or  rod,  deep  enough  to  allow  the 
upper  end  of  the  set  to  be  three  inches  below  the 
surface.  Plant  at  any  convenient  time. 

Kohl  Rabi  is  a  variety  of  the  cabbage,  of  which 
the  enlarged,  turnip-shaped  stem  is  eaten.  Taken 
when  about  the  size  of  a  tea-cup, — before  they  be¬ 
come  stringy,— they  are  delicious.  Sow  at  the  time 
for  sowing  ruta-bagas,  in  rich  soil,  in  rows  18 
inches  apart ;  thin  to  10  inches,  and,  if  desired, 
transplant  the  thinnings  to  the  same  distance. 

Leek  is  treated  the  same  as  onions. 

Lettuce. — Plants  that  were  wintered  in  frames 
may  be  set  out  at  the  same  time  as  early  cabbages, 
placing  them  between  the  rows  of  cabbages,  and  a 
foot  apart.  They  may  also  be  transplanted  to 
other  cold  frames,  and  give  a  crop  earlier.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  under  glass  or  in  window-boxes, 
for  a  succession.  As  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition,  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground, 
in  rows  15  inches  apart,  to  be  thinned  to  10  inches. 
The  Curled  Simpson,  Tennis-ball,  and  Ilanson  are 
among  the  good  kinds. 

Onions. — Set  out  any  old  onions,  to  grow  green 
ones.  See  notes  on  “  Rare-ripes.”  Plant  sets  or 
sow  seeds,  as  mentioned  elsewhere.  Potato  onions, 
which  multiply  by  forming  small  bulbs,  may  be  set 
out  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  puttiug  in  a  small  bulb 
every  four  inches. 

Parsley. — Sow  in  cold  frame,  window-box,  or, 
when  the  soil  is  ready,  in  the  open  grouud.  The 
seed  is  often  several  weeks  in  the  ground  before 
the  plants  appear.  The  Fern-leaved  and  Double 
Curled  are  both  handsome  arid  good  varieties. 

Parsnips. — Sow  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same 
distances  as  carrots. 

Peas. — Sufficient  was  said  on  an  early  crop  of  peas 
on  page  53,  last  mouth. 

Peppers,  or  Capsicum. — Sow  at  the  same  time  and 
treat  like  egg  plant. 

Potatoes. — Only  the  earliest  varieties  are  regarded 
as  garden  crops  ;  hints  on  forwarding  these  were 
given  last  month  on  page  60.  The  Early  Rose  still 
stands  among  the  best,  and  there  are  numerous 
other  excellent  early  varieties. 

Radishes. — Seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  cold  frame 
for  a  few  very  early,  and  in  the  open  ground  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  worked,  in  drills  a  foot  apart, 
dropping  two  or  three  seeds  to  the  inch.  Scarlet 
Turnip,  round;  French  Breakfast,  oblong;  and 
Scarlet  Short-top,  long,  are  all  good ;  the  first- 
named  is  the  most  reliable. 

Rhubarb  is  sometimes  forced  by  placing  kegs, 
without  head  or  bottom,  over  the  plants,  covering 
with  a  board,  and  heaping  fermeuting  manure 


around  them.  New  beds  may  be  made  from  seed¬ 
ling  plants,  or  pieces  of  an  old  stool,  so  cut  up  as 
to  have  a  bud  to  each  root.  In  either  case,  set 
four  feet  apart  each  way  in  abundantly  manured 
soil.  Those  who  would  raise  rhubarb  largely  for 
market,  should  raise  their  own  plants.  Sow  the 
seed  early,  in  rich  soil,  in  15-inch  drills;  thin  to 
four  inches.  Linnaeus  and  Victoria  are  the  best. 

Salsify,  and  Scorzoncra,  or  Hack  Salsify,  may  be 
sown  now  or  later  ;  we  prefer  early  sowing.  If  to 
be  worked  with  the  cultivator,  sow  in  rows  at  a 
corresponding  distance;  if  by  hand,  15  inches  apart. 
The  soil  should  be  deeply  and  richly  manured, 
and  the  seed  of  last  year’s  growth  used.  Drop  two 
seeds  to  each  inch  of  row,  and  thin  to  six  inches. 

Spinach. — Remove  the  covering  from  the  wintered 
crop,  and  stir  the  soil  between  the  rows.  It  may 
be  used  as  soon  as  the  central  leaves  have  made 
some  growth.  Sow  seeds  for  spring  crop  in  rich 
soil,  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  if  worked  by  hand,  or 
if  by  horse  at  the  width  of  the  cultivator,  sow 
about  three  seeds  to  the  inch.  The  Round-leaved 
and  the  Lettuce-leaved  are  good  sorts.  Sow  each 
week  for  succession. 

Squashes. — Seeds  for  a  few  early  hills  of  Summer 
Crookneek  may  be  sown  on  sods  as  directed  for 
cucumbers  ;  but  the  main  sowing  must  not  be  made 
until  warm  weather. 

Tomatoes  may  still  be  sown.  The  treatment  of 
the  young  plants  is  given  on  page  126.  Acme,  May- 
Flower,  Livingston’s  Perfection,  and  Hathaway’s 
Excelsior  are  all  fine. 

Turnips. — Where  the  maggot  attacks  them,  it  is 
of  litttle  use  to  sow  early  turnips.  If  they  can  be 
grown,  put  in  the  seed  as  early  as  possible,  in  rows 
15  inches  apart. 

The  Flower  tiardrn  and  Soivvua. 

Under  the  above  term  is  comprehended  whatever 
part  of  the  place  is  devoted  to  ornamental  planting, 
be  it  the  front  portion  of  a  village  lot,  a  farmer’s 
front  yard,  or  the  more  spacious  pleasure  grounds, 
such  as  almost  every  farmer  might  have,  and  would 
be  profitable  for  him  to  have.  In  this  country, 
where  landed  property  changes  hands  so  often,  it 
is  worth  while  to  make  the  surroundings  of  a  house 
attractive  as  an  investment.  While  we  would  have 
lawns  and  ornamental  trees,  for  their  own  sake, 
we  would  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  they  are  prof¬ 
itable.  It  will  make  a  great  difference  to  an  in¬ 
tending  purchaser  of  a  place,  if  he  approaches  it 
by  a  dreary  road,  and  finds  the  front  yard  in  neg¬ 
lect  and  no  trees  for  shade  or  beauty.  If  instead, 
there  are  no  weeds  in  the  fence  corners,  and  rows 
of  trees  shade  the  approach  ;  if  the  paths  and  roads 
are  well  kept,  the  lawn  neatly  clipped,  climbers  at 
the  piazza,  while  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
flower  beds  show  taste  and  refinement,  the  first  im¬ 
pression  is  worth  more  in  effecting  a  sale  than  all 
the  improvements  have  cost  since  they  were  begun. 

Paths  and  Roads.- — In  improving  a  place  the  mis¬ 
take  is  often  made  of  constructing  these,  because 
they  look  pretty  on  a  plan,  with  graceful  “  serpen¬ 
tine  ”  bends.  Every  road  and  walk  should  be 
made  because  it  is  needed  to  allow  some  point  to  be 
reached.  It  may  be  bent  to  avoid  obstacles  and  may 
sweep  in  easy  curves,  but  not  a  rod  of  either  should 
be  made  that  is  not  needed,  nor  should  a  zigzag 
approach  be  made  when  a  direct  one  will  answer. 
Roads  and  paths  are  not  only  to  be  made,  but  to  be 
kept  in  order,  and  there  should  be  no  unused  ones 
to  fall  into  neglect.  In  making  either,  first  exca¬ 
vate  and  lay  in  a  foundation  of  stones,  using 
small  broken  stones  above,  finishing  with  gravel. 

The  Lawn,  if  small,  and  good  turf  can  be  had, 
may  be  made  by  laying  sods.  The  turf  is  cut  by 
laying  down  a  board,  10  or  12  inches  wide,  and 
standing  on  that,  cut  down  on  each  side  of  it  with  a 
sod-cutter  or  a  spade,  ground  very  sharp.  Making 
one  end  of  the  strip  loose,  one  person  should  begin 
to  roll  it  up,  while  another  uses  the  spade  to  cut 
off  any  roots  that  hold  it  to  the  ground.  Such  rolls 
are  easier  to  handle  than  flat  pieces. 

Preparing  for  the  Lawn. — Whether  large  or  small, 
or  to  be  turfed  or  seeded,  the  soil  should  be  drained  I 


if  needed  ;  well  manured  and  spaded  or  plowed. 
It  should  then  be  harrowed,  and  the  surface  freed 
from  stones,  chips,  roots,  etc.,  by  thorough  raking. 
In  a  lawn  to  be  sown,  it  is  well  to  lay  margins  of 
sod  along  the  paths  and  roads  as  well  as  along  the 
outlines  of  any  beds  or  borders. 

What  kind  of  grass?— Our  experience  with  mix¬ 
tures,  or  “lawn-grass”  seeds  has  not  led  us  to 
prefer  them  to  one  kind  of  grass.  If  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy,  we  should  sow  Red-top,  especially 
that  variety  known  as  Rhode  Island  Bent.  On  a 
stronger  soil  we  prefer  June  Grass  (Poa  pratensis), 
which  is  also  called  Kentucky  Elue-grass.  With 
either,  a  quart  of  white  clover  may  be  sown  to  the 
bushel  of  grass-seed.  What  is  known  as  the 
“Central  Park  Mixture,”  consists  of  Red-top  and 
Kentucky  Blue-grass,  of  each  10  quarts  ;  Rhode 
Island  Bent,  8  quarts ;  Creeping  Bent,  3  quarts  ; 
White  Clover,  1  quart.  Thick  seeding  is  essential, 
as  fine  herbage  is  impossible  without  it.  If  the  soil 
is  in  good  condition,  three  bushels  to  the  acre  of 
mixed  grasses,  or  of  a  single  kind,  is  the  least  that 
should  be  sown.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  then  four  or 
five  bushels  will  be  required. 

Sowing  the  Seed.— It  sown  late,  it  is  customary  to 
mix  a  quart  or  so  of  oats  with  each  bushel  of  grass- 
seed.  The  growing  oats  afford  shade  to  the  young 
grass.  But  the  oats  in  a  measure  starve  and  are 
undesirable.  They  are  not  needed  .when  the  sow¬ 
ing  is  done  this  month,  or  even  as  late  as  next. 

In  sowing,  divide  the  grass-seed  into  four  por¬ 
tions,  and  sow'  in  four  different  directions.  Sow 
only  on  a  mild  day.  After  sowing  give  the  surface 
a  light  harrowing,  or  rake  it,  and  then  roll  it. 

Deciduous  Trees  should  have  the  same  care  in 
planting  as  advised  for  fruit  trees.  A  few  large 
stones  placed  over  the  roots  will  hold  the  tree  bet¬ 
ter  than  stakes  or  a  mound. 

Climbers  should  be  planted  where  they  can 
shade  and  ornament  the  veranda,  6ummer-house, 
etc.  The  Japan  Honeysuckle;  the  Dutchman’s 
Pipe;  Wistarias;  Virginia,  and  Japan  Creepers  are 
among  the  desirable  tall  growers,  while  the  Hybrid 
Clematises  are  among  the  finest  low  vines. 

Borders  and  Beds  should  be  forked  up  and  put 
in  order.  Perennials  that  have  formed  large  clumps 
may  be  taken  up  and  divided;  in  replanting,  give 
them  a  new  place.  New  plants  of  these  may  be 
procured  ?ind  planted. 

Annuals. — Some  of  the  hardy  annuals,  the  Lark¬ 
spur,  and  the  California  annuals,  should  be  sown 
early  in  the  open  ground.  The  tender  kinds  may 
be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  or  window-box. 

Circen-lioii^e  and  Window  Flants. 

The  increasing  heat  of  the.  sun  which  causes  a 
more  rapid  growth,  will  make  necessary  increased 
attention  to  watering. 

Repotting  will  be  necessary  with  plants  which  are 
found  on  examination  to  have  filled  the  ball  with 
roots.  Change  to  a  pot  a  size  larger  aud  fill  in  the 
space  with  rich  soil. 

Insects  will  increase  and  fumigation  with  tobacco 
w'ill  be  necessary. 

Propagation  of  plants  that  will  be  needed  for  the 
beds  and  borders  should  be  pushed  forward. 

Plants  in  cellars  must  be  looked  to  ;  if  any  are 
very  dry,  water  sparingly.  If  any  have  started 
into  growth,  bring  them  into  the  green-house  or 
window,  and  water  sparingly  at  first. 


Buggy  Peas.— “B.  H.” — It  is  a  common  im¬ 
pression  that  the  weevil  does  not  hurt  the  peas  for 
sowing.  It  is  true  that  the  insect  does  not  injure 
the  germ,  and  the  peas  will  grow  ;  but  the  young 
plants,  being  deprived  of  their  proper  nutriment, 
are  more  delicate  at  the  start,  and  will  remain  so, 
as  a  consequence  yielding  a  much  smaller  crop. 
Besides,  no  one  should  sow  such  peas,  for  the 
reason  that  he  will  aid  in  multiplying  the  insect, 
which  has  now  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
country.  If  the  farmers  and  gardeners  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  would  destroy  all  their  buggy  pea6  and  pro¬ 
cure  a  fresh,  sound  stock  of  seed,  they  could,  by 
a  concerted  action,  600n  get  rid  of  the  nuisance. 
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Utilizing  Old  Stone  Walls. 

- <*> - 

The  average  New  England  farm  is  greatly  en¬ 
cumbered  with  stone  walls,  built  in  pioneer  days 
when  the  clearing  of  the  laud  for  plowing  was  a 
prime  necessity.  After  the  forests  were  cleared 
and  the  stumps  had  decayed,  there  was  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  surface  stones  always  in  the  way 
of  the  plow,  the  scythe,  and  the  rake.  To 
economize  labor,  these  were  built  into  fences, 
and  the  fences  were  multiplied,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  loose  stone  within  a  foot  of  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  fences  on  many  of  these  farms 
have  cost  more  than  the  land,  with  all  its  build¬ 
ings,  would  sell  for.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
fields  of  a  single  acre,  and  on  some  farms  a  four- 
acre  lot  is  the  average  of  the  tillable  fields.  These 
old  walls  lie  now  quite  as  much  in  the  way  of 
the  improved  implements  of  husbandry,  as  the 
surface  stones  of  which  they  were  made  were  in 
.the  way  of  the  plow  and  the  scythe.  The  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and  labor  by  the  use  of  improved  tools 
and  machinery,  which  is  now  impractica¬ 
ble,  would  soon  pay  for  the  removal  of 
these  walls.  They  are  doomed  and  must 
go,  if  the  farmer  studies  economy.  No 
thrifty  man  in  this  age  can  afford  to  keep 
them.  There  is  no  apology  for  fields  of  less 
than  twenty  acres  to  be  used  for  meadow 
and  tillage.  With  large  clean  fields,  al¬ 
most  all  the  work  can  be  done  by  horse 
power.  What  shall  be  done  with  these 
old  walls?  We  know  of  a  thrifty  farmer 
who  heaped  up  his  superflous  stone  in  a 
huge  pile  of  some  thousand  tons,  topped 
it  with  a  summer-house  and  planted  trees 
around  it.  This  could  hardly  be  called 
utilizing  the  stone,  and  is  not  cited  for 
imitation.  In  most  cases  the  stone  can 
be  so  used  as  to  pay  in  part  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  removal.  Near  growing  villages, 
cities,  and  seaports,  there  is  a  demand 
for  them  for  building  cellar  walls,  for 
foundations,  for  pavements,  for  ballast 
for  ships,  and  other  purposes.  But  the 
home  market  must  be  the  main  reliance.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  much  used  farm  roads  and  lanes 
dividing  lots,  where  a  macadamized  road  would  be 
a  great  improvement.  A  great  saving  in  cartage 
can  be  made  by  putting  these  private  roads  in  the 
best  condition.  With  stone  foundations  they 
would  never  need  much  repair,  and  they  would 
pay  interest  every  time  a  loaded  cart  passed  over 
them.  Then  the  walls  along  the  highway,  and  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  farm  being  permanent, 
fences  could  be  laid  with  deep  foundations  and 
made  much  broader,  so  as  to  swallow  a  great 
number  of  these  old  stone  walls.  They  also  can 
be  utilized  for  the  main  drains  or  the  arteries  into 
which  the  side  drains  discharge  in  such  soil  as 
needs  draining.  The  large  proportion  of  our 
Northern  farms  have  swales,  swamps,  and  hard- 
pan  soils,  that  can  be  made  profitable  only  by 
draining.  As  a  rule,  tile  is  the  cheapest,  but 
where  stones  are  in  the  way,  and  must  be  removed, 
they  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  main  drains  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  As  a  last  resort,  a  ditch,  four  or  five  feet  } 
deep,  can  be  dug  along  the  side  of  the  old  wall, 
and  the  stone  rolled  into  it  and  buried  two  feet 
beneath  the  surface.  If  the  plow  and  shovel  be 
used  in  digging  the  ditch,  and  in  covering  the 
stone,  the  expense  can  be  afforded  by  most  thrifty 
farmers.  The  old  walls  are  a  nuisance  to  be 
abated.  C. 


Osage  Orange  Seed.— “J.  H.  M.,”  Monroe  Co., 
N.  Y.  It  is  customary  to  sprout  the  seed  before  1 
sowing.  The  seeds  are  placed  in  a  pail  or  other 
vessel,  and  scalding  water  is  poured  over  them.  The 
next  day  the  water  is  poured  off,  and  the  pail  cov¬ 
ered  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  until  the  seeds 
sprout.  The  sprout  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  too  long,  for  fear  it  may  be  broken  in  sowing. 
So  soon  as  the  merest  point  of  the  germ  can  be 
seen,  the  seed  should  be  sown.  If  the  seed-bed  is 
to  be  worked  by  liand-hoeing,  the  rows  may  be  a  i 


foot  apart,  but  if  the  land  can  be  spared,  make 
the  rows  of  young  osage  plants  far  enough  apart 
to  allow  the  use  of  a  cultivator. 


Quince  Culture.— The  Varieties  Most 
Desirable. 

BY  W.  W.  MEECH. 

• 

1. — The  Apple-shaped  Orange  Quince.  This 
variety  is  generally  known  as  the  “  Orange  Quince.” 
The  color  of  the  bark  and  leaves  is  perceptibly 
lighter  than  in  most  others.  The  trunk  and  larger 
branches  are  more  affected  by  unsightly  excres¬ 
cences  than  other  varieties.  Its  fruit  is  often 
broadened  towards  the  stem.  The  color,  when 
ripe,  is  a  beautiful  orange  yellow.  The  flavor  is 
good,  but  not  as  strong  as  in  some  others.  With 
good  culture,  it  grows  large,  fair,  and  smooth,  often 
weighing  nearly  a  pound.  It  is  about  the  earliest 
variety.  In  the  more  Northern  States  it  has  long 
been  the  most  popular  variety.  Further  south,  in 


OUTLINES  OF  FIVE  VARIETIES  OF  QUINCES. 

latitude  38°  to  40°,  it  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
September,  when  the  weather  is  too  warm  for  it  to 
attain  its  greatest  perfection,  and  much  of  the  fruit 
soon  decays..  I  find  many  have  inferior  trees, 
which  are  variations  from  seeds. 

2.  — The  Pear-shaped  Orange.  This  is  a  mors 
vigorous  grower  than  the  preceding,  and  comes 
into  bearing  much  earlier.  It  yields  more  abun¬ 
dantly,  and  the  fruit  is  as  large,  if  not  a  little 
larger.  I  fill  a  half  bushel  with  40  quinces,  which 
weigh  nearly  a  pound  each.  My  trees  of  this  vari¬ 
ety  often  blossom  the  year  after  propagation,  and 
I  have  had  half  a  peck  on  three-year-old  trees.  The 
fruit  ripens  about  three  weeks  after  the  Apple¬ 
shaped,  often  remaining  on  the  trees  through  Oc¬ 
tober.  It  is  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  has  a  fragrance 
and  flavor  superior  to  the  earlier  sorts.  In  my  ex¬ 
perience,  here  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  it  stands  first  on 
the  list. 

3. — The  Angers.  This  tree  is  of  very  vigorous 
growth,  with  strong  roots,  and  hence  is  valuable  as  a 
stock  for  dwarfing  the  pear.  The  fruit  is  like 
the  “Apple-shaped,”  with  the  ends  a  little  de¬ 
pressed.  It  yields  well,  and  keeps  well,  but  the 
quality  is  somewhat  inferior. 

4. — The  Portugal.  This  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
with  leaves  a  little  longer  and  wider,  in  propor¬ 
tion,  than  the  Apple-shaped  Orange.  The  stems 
are  peculiarly  marked  by  small,  warty  excrescences 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalks.  The  oblong  fruit 
is  of  the  best  quality,  a  lemon  yellow,  and  when 
cooked,  the  flesh  turns  purple  or  crimson. 

5.  — Rea’s  Seedling,  or  Rea’s  Mammoth.  Raised 
by  Joseph  Rea,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.  In  quality 
and  time  of  ripening,  form  and  color,  this  is  much 
like  the  Apple -shaped  Orange,  of  which  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  seedling.  With  high  cultivation,  it  grows 
very  large.  A  half-bushel  basket  of  36  quinces 
has  been  sold  in  New  York  City  for  $5. 

6.  — The  Fontenay,  or  New  Upright,  is  a  French 
variety,  which  has  received  one  of  its  names  from 
it6  erect  growth.  It  forms  a  small,  compact  head. 


It  is  less  valuable  than  other  sorts,  and  is  not  given 
in  the  catalogues. 

7.— The  Champion.  This  variety  was  first  fruited 
in  1865,  by  George  Perry,  of  Georgetown,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  It  is  commended  very  highly.  The  points 
made  in  its  favor  are,  that  the  tree  is  very  vigorous, 
and  comes  early  into  bearing  ;  that  the  young  fruit 
is  protected  from  the  curculio  by  its  downy  cover¬ 
ing  ;  that  it  is  larger  and  smoother  than  the  Orange 
or  Rea’s  Mammoth  ;  that  it  ripens  later  and  keeps 
longer  than  any  other  quince.  Specimens  were 
shown  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society.  This  quince  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  obscure  pyriform,  between  the  shape  of 
an  apple  and  pear,  with  the  stem  inserted  at  the 
base  of  a  usually  prominent  lip,  and  inclined  ;  the 
skin,  a  lively  yellow,  strongly  russeted  for  a  short 
distance  round  the  stem  ;  calyx  set  in  a  remarkably 
deep  and  strongly  corrugated  basin.” 


Work  Woman  Can  Do. 

If  in  driving  about  the  country  one  6ees  a  farm 
house,  the  yard  of  which  shows  neatness  and 
taste,  he  is  quite  safe  in  giving  the  credit  of  this 
to  the  woman  of  the  house.  When  a  woman  de¬ 
termines  that  the  front  yard  shall  be  improved  it  is 
generally  done.  Having  in  vain  asked  the  men- 
folks  to  undertake  the  job,  she  has  only  to  begin 
to  do  the  work  herself,  when  the  men  will  be 
shamed  into  helping,  and  the  work  goes  on  apace. 
This  influence  of  woman  is  not  confiued  to  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  private  grounds,  but  in  some  places 
women  have  undertaken  public  improvements.  In 
many  villages  are  shaded  streets  and  a  neat  public 
green,  where  they  were  not  known  before,  thanks 
to  the  energy  of  a  few  enterprising  women.  The 
Village  Improvement  Association,  one  of  the 
most  recent  of  American  Institutions,  is  largely, 
if  not  entirely  due  to  the  influence  of  wo¬ 
man.  Here  is  a  kind  of  work  women  can  under¬ 
take  without  meetiug  with  adverse  criticism. 
There  are  few  villages  east  or  west,  north  or  south, 
in  which  there  is  not  room  for  the  work  of  an 
“Improvement  Association.”  Wherever  the 
streets  need  shading  and  keeping  in  order  ;  wliere- 
ever  the  “green”  in  midsummer  is  often  the 
“brown,”  and  that  and  the  school-house  yard  are 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  “  wild  garden”  of  weeds, 
wherever  front  yards  are  shabby  and  fences  show 
neglect,  there  is  a  village  that  needs  such  a  society, 
and  it  should  be  started  at  once.  In  many  places, 
these  societies  have  been  organized  by  ladies,  and 
in  all  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  consti¬ 
tution  requires  that  a  large  share  — often  one-half 
of  the  “Executive  Committee”  shall  be  ladies. 
It  only  needs  some  one  to  make  a  beginning,  in 
order  to  organize  such  an  Association  at  once.  An 
energetic  woman,  or  better,  two,  can  make  a  be¬ 
ginning  this  month.  A  long  constitution  with 
many  sections,  will  rarely  be  read,  and  is  not 
needed.  All  that  is  required  is  something  to 
bring  the  members  together.  We  suggest  here 
one  that  is  all  sufficient : 

1.  This  shall  be  called  the  Rural  Improvement 

Association,  of  the  village  of  - . 

2.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  improve 
the  condition  of  our  homes  and  their  surroundings  ; 
to  improve  our  roads,  streets,  sidewalks  and  pub¬ 
lic  grounds,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  an  at¬ 
tractive  and  healthful  place  of  residence. 

3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Secretary,  who  shall  serve  as  Treasurer ; 
these,  with  nine  others,  shall  form  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  twelve,  of  whom  at  least  6ix 
shall  be  ladies. 

4.  Each  person,  who  pays  one  dollar  annually, 
shall  be  a  member. 

5.  All  meetings  shall  be  called,  all  improvements 
made,  and  all  expenses  incurred,  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Executive  Committee,  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

There  is  enough  constitution  to  begin  with. 
Whatever  else  is  needed  may  be  voted  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  form  of  By-laws. 

Such  associations,  while  they  have  done  much  in 
the  way  of  improving  the  village  in  the  material 
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aspects,  have  also  been  found  of  great  utility 
socially.  They  have  given  the  people  of  the  place 
a  common  cause  in  which  to  be  interested,  aDd  for 
which  they  can  work,  and  one  which  does  not  af- 
-ford  an  opportunity  for  disagreement.  Pic-nics, 
lairs,  tableaux,  and  other  pleasant  money-raising 
schemes  are  often  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  funds  of  the  association,  and  for  having  a 
good  time.  As  it  is  always  well  to  have  some  direct 
■object  in  view,  let  planting  shade  trees,  and  repair¬ 
ing  the  streets  and  sidewalks  be  the  task  to  be  en¬ 
tered  upon  at  once.  Let  no  lady  who  reads  this 
look  around  and  wonder  who  will  begin  the  good 
work  in  her  village.  She  is  the  one  to  begin.  Let 
her  interest  her  uext  neighbor,  and  the  association 
will  have  already  started  into  being. 


Bemodelling  Buildings.— Prizes  for  Plans. 

We  have  offered  prizes  for  plans  of  houses,  barns, 
etc.,  and  published  the  same  from  year  to  year, 
until  the  American  Agriculturist  has  become  a 
recognized  store  house  for  builders,  and  for  all 
seeking  designs  and  estimates  of  material,  labor, 
etc.,  required  in  the  construction  of  houses,  barns, 
aud  all  outbuildings. 

We  shall  now  devote  special  attention  to  another 
feature  of  rural  architecture — the  remodelling  of 
dwellings  and  other  buildings.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the  country 
are  already^ in  possession  of  houses,  barns,  etc., 
either  of  their  own  construction  or  otherwise. 
These,  in  many  cases,  have  been  changed  in  their 
form,  size,  etc.,  and  adapted  to  the  growing  needs 
of  the  owner.  For  example,— a  barn,  at  first  ill- 
planned,  has  been  changed  in  details,  with  an  addi¬ 
tion  here  and  there,  and  now  stands  as  a  remod¬ 
elled  and  most  convenient  structure. 

The  original  of  this  barn  may  be  found  on  many 
farms  to-day,  and  the  owner  only  needs  the  hints 
.and  suggestions  that  can  be  given  him  through 
these  columns,  to  be  able  to  transform  the  incon¬ 
venient  and  homely  building  into  one  that  is  well 
adapted  to  his  demands,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

In  the  same  manner,  an  old  house  may  have  been 
made  new,  by  a  series  of  changes  in  both  the  in¬ 
terior  and  exterior,  and  the  owner  who  has  thus 
improved  his  dwelling  should  be  pleased  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  alterations  to  others  similarly 
situated.  The  number  of  houses  and  barns  now 
standing  that  can  be  improved  with  but  little  ex¬ 
pense  is  very  large,  and  there  is  no  better  way  to 
aid  in  this  work  than  to  show  our  readers  what  has 
been  done  in  this  direction.  To  this  end,  we  offer 
the  following  prizes  :  For  the  most  convenient  re¬ 
modelled  dwelling,  with  clearly  drawn  plans  and 
full  statement  of  details — first  prize,  $50.00  ;  second 
prize,  $25.00.  For  the  best  reconstructed  barn — 
first  prize,  $50.00  ;  second  prize,  $25.00. 


.Prizes  for  Plans  of  Barns  and  Other  Farm 
Buildings. 

In  response  to  prizes  offered  in  the  December 
American  Agriculturist  (page  527),  we  have  received 
upwards  of  300  plans  and  specifications  of  barns 
and  out-buildings,  distributed  through  the  uine 
classes.  The  Awards  are  as  follows  : 

Class  I.— Small  Barns.  First  Prize  to  “  Ivanhoe” 
(John  Morrison,  Jr.,  Oban  P.  O.,  Ontario,  Dominion 
of  Canada). — Second  P'ize  to  “Snaphook”  (Arthur 
A.  Wood,  Slocumville,  Washington  Co.,  R.  I.) 

Class  II. — Barns  over  $1,000.  First  Prize  to 
“Snaphook”  (Arthur  A.  Wood,  Slocumville, 
Washington  Co.,  R  1. — Second  P-ize to  “Burr Oak” 
(Edward  Pratt,  Hanover,  Jackson  Co.,  Mich.) 

Class  III.. — Cattle  Barns.  First  Prize  to  “Painter  ” 
(Carrollton,  Saginaw  Co.,  Mich.) — Second  Prize  to 
“Delaware  Co.  Dairyman  ”  (J.  F.  Wheat,  Croton, 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.) 

Class  IV. — Sheep  Barns.  Fit st  Prize  to  “Minne¬ 
sota”  (Daniel  Currie,  Arendahl,  Minn.) — Second 
Prize  to  “  Two  Ridges”  (D.  M.  Welday,  Richmond, 
Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio.) 


Class  V.— Pigereries.  First  Prize  to  “  Broad-axe” 
(Eddie  N.  Pratt,  Hanover,  Jackson  Co.,  Mich.) 
Second  Prize  to  “Rosebud”  (Charles  H.  Colburn, 
Manchester,  N.  H.) 

Class  VI.— Poultry  Houses.  First  Prize  to  “Poul¬ 
try  Breeder  ”  (Charles  H.  Colburn,  Manchester, 
N.  H. ) — Second  Prize  to  “Poultry  Breeder  H  ”  (H. 
A.  Kuhn,  Atlanta,  Ga.) 

Class  VII.— Dairy  Houses.  First  Prize  to  “  Guy 
Fester”  (H.  A.  Hammond,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.)— 
Second  Prize,  none  worthy. 

Class  VIII.— Root  Houses.  First  Prize  to  “Flats” 
(Fred  Grundy,  Morrisonville,  Christian  Co.,  Ill.) 
Second  Prize,  to  “Enterprize”  (D.  N.  Long,  Wil- 
liamsville,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.) 

Class  IX. — Miscellaneous.  First  Prize  to  “Broad- 
axe  ”  (Eddie  N.  Pratt,  Hanover,  Jackson  Co., 
Mich.) — Second  Prize  to  “Seneca”  (L.  D.  Snook, 
Barrington,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.) 

These  prize  plans,  and  many  of  great  value,  will 
appear  in  the  American  Agriculturist  from  month 
to  month. 


Will  Wheat  Continue  a  Paying  Crop? 

Many  farmers,  especially  at  the  West,  are  now 
fearful  that  with  the  rapid  extension  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  area  in  all  the  region  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  North-west,  Da¬ 
kota,  Manitoba  and  other  Canadian  Provinces, 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  production  will  soon  so 
far  outstrip  demand,  that  all  farm  products,  and 
especially  breadstuffs,  will  cease  to  pay  the  actual 
cost  of  raising.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  predict  that 
the  Western  and  North-western  Canadian  wheat 
fields  will  soon  supply  the  entire  population  of  our 
Continent.  This  is  an  over-estimate,  but  the 
fears  are  not  without  some  foundation. 

The  consumption  of  wheat,  where  wheat  bread  is 
the  staple  food,  ranges  from  four  to  five  bushels 
per  person,  excluding  infants.  The  present  an¬ 
nual  product  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  averages 
about  twice  this  amount  for  the  entire  population 
over  three  years  of  age.  About  half  the  surplus 
is  used  for  6eed,  distillation,  animal  food,  etc., 
leaving  an  annual  surplus  of  about  one-fourth  of 
our  entire  crop.  As  the  production  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  population,  this  surplus  will  aug¬ 
ment.  Some  estimate  that  within  four  or  five 
years,  a  good  wheat  year  will  yield  a  surplus  of  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  mill¬ 
ion  bushels,  or  more.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such 
a  crop  would  reduce  prices  far  below  the  cost  of 
production,  if  there  should  not  be  a  foreign  outlet. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  this  outlet,  wheat  would 
not  be  a  paying  crop  now. 

But  there  is  a  cheerful  side  to  this  question. 
Comparing  a  present  railway  map  of  this  country 
with  one  five  years  ago,  we  see  a  large  increase  in 
the  black  lines,  extending  continuously  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  and 
beyond.  Consolidations  and  filling-in  links  are 
adding  to  these  trunk  lines  every  year,  and  every 
fresh  added  line  is  of  special  interest  to  all  West¬ 
ern  farmers.  Competition,  great  improvements  in 
locomotives,  freight  cars,  steel  rails,  etc.,  are  rapid¬ 
ly  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  wheat, 
flour,  corn,  and  other  grains,  salted  and  dried 
meats,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  are  carried  almost  as 
cheaply  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  ports 
now  as  they  were  from  Western  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Michigan  only  a  few  years  ago.  These  cheaper 
railway  rates  are  already  raising  the  question 
whether  it  will  be  worth  while  to  enlarge  or  even 
maintain  the  great  canal  routes.  New  York  has 
abolished  tolls  on  the  main  water  arteries,  and  it  is 
even  feared  that  with  canal  tolls  free,  the  railways 
can  still  compete  with  any  water  transportation. 

Can  Europe  absorb  our  surplus  at  paying  rates  ? 
There  is  no  more  well  established  fact  than  that 
consumption  is  largely  increased  by  every  small 
decline  in  prices.  At  present,  in  London,  white 
wheat  is  worth  $1.30  to  $1.40  per  bushel — say  $1.35 
—and  at  this  price  there  is  a  greatly  enlarged  de¬ 
mand  for  consumption.  The  regular  railway  freight 


from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  now  about  18  cents 
per  bushel.  Sea  freight,  New  York  to  London, 
about  14  cents,  or  from  Chicago  to  London,  32 
cents  per  bushel.  Add  3  cents  for  handling,  insur¬ 
ance,  etc.,  and  $1.35  in  London  corresponds  to 
about  $1.00  per  bushel  in  Chicago,  and  about  85 
cents  in  Central  Kansas,  points  on  the  Missouri 
River,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  north-west  of 
St.  Paul.  But  both  railroad  and  ocean  freights  are 
often  much  lower,  which  has  the  effect  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  price  of  grain  here,  or  of  reducing  the  price 
abroad,  and  thus  increasing  the  consumption  ;  or 
partly  both  of  these  effects. 

The  point  of  the  above  is,  that  when  wheat  can 
be  obtained  in  Chicago  at  80  to  85  cents  per  bushel, 
it  can  be  laid  down  in  Europe  at  prices  that  will 
immensely  increase  consumption,  and  defy  compe¬ 
tition  from  South-eastern  Europe,  India,  Australia, 
etc.  In  the  principal  wheat  regions  of  the  West, 
the  estimated  cost  of  growing  wheat,  and  deliver¬ 
ing  it  to  near  railway  stations,  is  40  to  45  cents  per 
bushel.  At  points  not  too  distant  to  allow  it  to  be 
freighted  to  Chicago  for  15  to  25  cents  per  bushel, 
it  will  long  continue  a  paying  crop,  at  least  until 
the  annual  production  shall  have  doubled  or  quad¬ 
rupled,  and  even  then  we  believe  Europe  will  be  a 
ready  customer  for  all  we  shall  have  to  spare,  with¬ 
out  reducing  prices  here  below  remunerative  rates 


Pedigree  Plants— Pedigree  Wheat. 

“  W.  C.,”  New  Jersey.  The  “Pedigree  Wheat,” 
advertised  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  name  given  by 
the  originator,  a  Mr.  Hallett,  of  England,  to  a  very 
fine  variety  of  wheat;  if  he  had  called  it  “selected” 
instead  of  “pedigree  wheat,”  he  would  have  bet¬ 
ter  described  the  manner  in  which  it  was  produced. 
By  selecting  the  largest  grains  upon  the  largest 
heads,  and  sowing  only  such  each  year,  a  variety 
or  strain  was  built  up  which  retained  its  peculiari¬ 
ties  as  long  as  the  same  care  was  given  to  the 
selection  of  seeds.  The  pr  nciple  involved  in  this 
wheat,  viz.,  “like  produces  like,”  should  be  kept 
in  mind  by  every  one  who  raises  seed  for  his  own 
use,  whether  vegetables  or  flowers.  Most  persons 
recognize  the  importance  of  selection  iu  saving 
melon  seed,  but  give  little  attention  to  it  in  vege¬ 
tables  in  general.  If  one  meets  with  an  unusually 
fine  melon,  one  better  than  the  average,  he  is  quite 
sure  to  preserve  the  seeds  from  that  for  next  year’s 
planting.  As  a  general  thing,  of  beans,  peas  and 
some  other  vegetables,  we  take  the  first  pickings 
for  the  table  and  save  the  last  of  the  crop  for  seed. 
This  course,  if  followed,  will  as  surely  breed  down 
a  variety,  as  the  other  will  breed  it  up.  To  most 
persons,  Lima  beaus  6how  but  few  differences. 
The  pods  have,  on  the  average,  three  beans  in 
each,  many  have  but  two,  while  a  few  have  four 
beans.  In  picking  we  allow  the  pods  with  four 
beans  to  remain  and  ripen  for  seed.  By  following 
this  a  few  years,  we  established  a  strain  in  which 
this  number  of  seeds  was  the  rule,  a  matter  of 
importance  in  the  general  yield  and  one  that  facili¬ 
tates  both  picking  and  shelling.  The  tomato  is  a 
fruit  that  quickly  responds  to  care  or  neglect.  The 
temptation  to  use  the  first  ripened  fruit  is  6trong, 
but  should  be  resisted,  and  the  earliest  fruits  that 
are  of  perfect  form  should  be  allowed  to  become 
dead  ripe  and  used  for  seed.  Salsify  is  a  vegetable 
that  is  increasing  in  popularity.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  formed  varieties,  that  known  as  Black 
Salsify  being  another  plant.  The  chief  objection 
to  salsify  as  a  crop,  is  the  &mall  size  of  the  roots. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  greatly  improved 
in  this  respect,  by  high  manuring  and  selecting  the 
largest  each  year  to  be  planted  out  as  seed-bearers. 
Those  who  have  given  proper  attention  to  seed 
corn  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  selection,  not 
only  in  the  size  of  the  ears,  but  iu  the  average 
number  to  the  stalk,  and  consequent  increase  in 
the  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre.  Call  such  veg¬ 
etables  “  pedigree,”  if  desired,  but  see  that  seed  is 
saved  from  none  but  the  most  perfect  plants. 


See  elsewhere  New  Premiums  given  for 
New  Subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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The  Lenten  Season. 

Elsewhere  we  have  given  our  readers  some  idea  of 
Easter  and  its  customs,  and  described  the  methods 
of  coloring  and  decorating  Easter  eggs.  A  few 
words  concerning  the  Lenten  season,  or  the  forty 
days  spring  fast,  will  interest  our  readers.  The 
word  Lent  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but  is  referred, 
with  some  reason,  to  the  German  word  Lenz  (spring), 
or  to  the  word  Leinen,  to  thaw.  Lent  is  the  forty 
days  fast,  but  the  season  is  really  of  forty-six  days 
duration,  the  six  Sundays  of  Lent,  including  Palm 
Sunday,  not  counting  as  fast  days.  The  first  day 
of  Lent  is  determined  by  the  date  of  Easter  and  is 
forty-six  days  before  that  date.  Easter  is  deter¬ 
mined  astronomically.  It  is  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  full  moon  which  happens  upon  or  next  after 
the  21st  of  March.  If,  however,  the  full  moon  hap¬ 
pens  upon  a  Sunday,  Easter  is  deferred  until  the 
.  Sunday  after.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Easter  is  a 
very  variable  and  movable  holiday.  During  the 
last  forty  years,  Easter  has  fallen  three  times  on 
the  23d  of  March,  (this  year  it  is  the  25th,)  once  on 
the  24th  of  April,  twice  on  the  21st,  and  twice  on  the 
20th.  Twice  in  the  period  named,  Lent  has  begun 
on  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  and  closed  with  the  dawn 
of  the  first  of  April,  just  bridging  the  gap  between 
two  days  of  humorous  holiday  observance.  The 
first  day  of  Lent  is  known  in  religious  calendars  as 
Ash  Wednesday,  and  falls  this  year  on  the  7th  of 
.February,  an  early  close  of  the  “gay  season.” 
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Forestry  Notes. 

The  preservation  of  forests  and  the  increase  of 
forest  and  timber  areas,  are  special  subjects  of 
study  in  Europe  and  in  many 
of  the  English  colonies,  and 
form  an  important  feature  in 
the  policy  of  governments.  It 
is  becoming  a  question  of 
great  concern  in  the  United 
States,  where  such  vast  regions 
have  been  denuded  of  their 
tree  growth,  and  where  the 
lumbermen  each  year  make 
such  steady  advances  upon 
what  remains  of  the  wood 
land ;  too  often  unhappily 
aided  by  the  conflagrations 
that  devastate  many  square 
leagues  of  forest  in  the  com¬ 
pass  of  a  few  days.  A  good 
deal  of  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  renewal  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  forests.  Private  enter¬ 
prise  and  organized  Forestry 
Associations  have  imparted  a 
stimulus  to  tree  planting. 

Railroad  companies  have  set 
out  trees  along  their  lines,  and 
Congress  and  the  legislatures 
in  the  older  States,  as  well  as 
the  newer,  have  given  boun¬ 
ties,  or  granted  exemptions 
from  taxes.  This  has  encour¬ 
aged  a  practice  that  has  in 
it  the  germs  of  profit  in  the 
future,  both  to  the  growers  of 
trees  and  to  the  agricultural 
interest  at  large,  which  will  be 
benefited  by  the  conditions  of 
climate  that  will  accompany  a 
practical  recognition  of  the 
relations  that  wood  lands  and 
cultivated  lands  bear  to  each 
other.  In  Europe,  govern¬ 
ment  intervention  is  naturally 
expected  and  sought  for.  In 
the  United  States  another  sys¬ 
tem  will  prove  quite  as  effective 


plantation  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Schofield,  of  Elgin,  Ill. 
Trees  on  his  plantation  grew  in  12  years,  from  mere 
whips  to  be  30  feet  high,  and  12  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base.  The  estimated  income  in  30  year6 
was,  from  three  thinnings,  $2,920,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  period  there  would  be  300  trees  on  each 
acre,  worth  $6,000.  Mr.  Schofield  is  regarded  as 
an  “  enthusiast  ”  in  his  work.  It  would  be  well 
if  his  experience  would  stimulate  something 
like  the  same  enthusiasm  in  others. 

A  few  notes  on  matters  pertaining  to  forestry 
will  interest  readers  who  comprehend  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  immediate  action, 
and  are  ready  and  willing  to 
do  what  they  can  for  the 
protection  of  Agriculture 
in  this  land.  In  South  Aus¬ 
tralia  a  Forest  Board  was 
organized  in  1875.  They 
have  formed  240,000  acres 
of  Forest  Reserves,  at  a 
cost  of  $175,000.  Last  year 
the  increase  of  trees  in 
these  reserves  was  212,000 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  Government  offers  a 

bonus  of  $10.00  per  acre  to  * 

farmers  who  plant  trees.  It  also  distributes  young 
trees  without  charge  to  those  who  will  plant  them. 
The  pests  of  the  plantations  are  rabbits,  opossums, 
and  kangaroos — from  the  last  of  which,  “ground 
game,”  American  forests  will  not  suffer,  whatever 
may  be  their  special  enemies. 

In  England,  the  American  black  walnut  has 
proved  a  favorite  in  forest  planting,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  desirable  tree  in  parks  and  on  estates.  It  is 
likely  to  take  the  place  of  the  common  walnut.  A 
6mall  plantation  of  this  tree  in  Canada  6hows 


Plan  of  Sheep  Barn. 

CLASS  IV.— FIBS2  PRIZE  BY  DANIEL  CURRIE,  MINN. 

The  main  building  in  this  plan  is  24  by  40  feet, 
with  20-ft.  posts,  and  is  used  for  hay  from  the 
ground  up,  the  hay  being  unloaded  from  the  west 
end  (outside),  with  a  horse-fork  and  hay-carrier 
projecting  outside  four  feet.  There  is  a  large  door 
in  the  west  end.  The  wings,  16  feet  wide  and  7 
feet  high  at  the  low  side,  extend  around  three 
sides  of  the  main  building,  and  are  divided  as 
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Fig.  2, 

First  convince  the 
owner  of  land  that  forests  are  really  on  the  wane, 
and  that  tree  planting  will  be  a  source  of  great 
profit  within  a  very  few  years,  and  no  other  stimu¬ 
lus  will  be  necessary.  In  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  for  February,  1876,  is  a  sketch  of  the  larch 


GROUND  PLAN  OP  SHEEP  BARN,  WITH  YARDS. 


trunks  two  feet  in  circumference,  12  years  from  the 
seed.  Close  calculations  made  for  many  years 
show  that  in  larch  and  chestnut  plantations  for 
hop-poles,  the  growth  doubles  in  value  every  three 
years  after  it  has  reached  fifteen  years,  and  every 
five  years  after  it  has  reached  twenty-five. 


1. — EXTERIOR  OP  SHEEP  HOUSE. 

shown  in  fig.  2.  The  merits  claimed  for  this  plan 
are  :  that  the  hay  being  built  on  the  ground,  saves 
expensive  frame-work,  posts,  and  floor  to  support 
jt  when  the  sheep  are  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  barn ;  besides,  the  greater  the  depth  of  hay, 
the  more  the  building  will  hold  in  proportion  to 
space.  The  hay  being  in  the  center,  it  is  conven¬ 
ient  to  feed  to  sheep,  in  the  different  pens.  It 
gives  plenty  of  yard  room  on  the  different  sides  of 
the  building.  A  room  can  be  made  for  stor¬ 
ing  grain,  hay,  and  wool  overhead  in  the  sheep- 
sheds,  if  thought  desirable. 

Estimate  of  Materials  and  Cost. 

Plates. 


Sills,  Main  Building. 

2  pieces,  6x6  in.x22  ft.,  132  ft. 

2  pieces,  6x6  ln.x20  ft.,  120  ft. 
4  pieces,  6x6  in.x24  ft.,  288  ft. 

Sills  for  Sheds. 

3  pieces,  4x6  in.x30  ft.,  180  ft. 
3  pieces.  4x6  in.x28  ft.,  168  ft. 

7  pieces,  4x6  in.xl6  ft., 224  ft. 

Posts. 

8  pieces,  6x6  in.x20  ft.,  480  ft. 
2  pieces,  6x6  in.xl6  ft.,  96  ft. 

Beams. 

2  pieces,  6x6  in.x24  ft.,  288  ft. 
•  Girts. 

18  pieces,  4x4  m.xl4  ft.,  336  ft. 
12  pieces,  4x4  in.xl2  ft.,  192  ft. 


2  pieces,  4x6  in.x22  ft.,  88  ft. 
2  pieces,  4x6  ln.x20  ft.,  80  ft. 

Rafters. 

42  pieces,  2x6  in.xl6  ft.,  672  ft. 
Studding  for  Sheep  Sheds. 

40  pieces,  2x6  in.x7  ft.,  280  ft. 

Girts  and  Plates. 

12  pieces,  2x6  ln.xl8  ft., 216  ft. 
6  pieces,  2x6  in.x20  ft.,  120  ft. 

Rafters. 

67  pieces, 2x6in.x20ft., 1,340 ft. 
Common  Lumber  for 
Partitions,  etc .  600  ft. 

Total,  5,900  ft.,  @$15  per  1,000  ft . $  88.50 

Roof  Boards,  4,000  ft.,  @  10  cents .  40.00 

Stock  Boards,  4,100  ft.,  @  20  cents .  82.00 

Battens,  700  ft.,  @  25  cents .  17.50 

Shingles,  36,000,  @  $3 .  108.00 

Carpenter  Work .  150.00 

Nails,  Windows,  and  Trimmings .  50.00 

Painting .  50.00 

Stone  Underpinning,  2  cords  laid .  15.00 

Total  Cost . $601.00 

There  are  no  floors  in  either  the  main  building 
or  sheds.  The  barn  is  graded  up  a  few  inches  with 
earth  or  gravel,  which  keeps  it  perfectly  dry.  It 
will  accommodate  from  175  to  200  sheep  of  the 
mutton  breeds. 


Bee  Notes  for  March. 

The  following  communication  is  in  substance  the 
contents  of  a  letter  from  an  apiarist  in  Texas  : 

Horse  Mint. 

This  plant  comes  up  iu  autumn,  and  makes  a 
small  growth.  During  winter  it  is  at  a  stand  still. 
Late  in  March  it  pushes  forth,  and  in  May  and 
June  the  bees  go  loaded  to  their  hives  with  its  rich 
nectar.  The  seed  ripens  in  August,  and  falls  at 
once  to  the  earth,  where  it  very  soon  germinates. 
[This  is  a  mint  (Monarda  arislata),  and  is  closely 
related  to  the  wild  bergamot  ( Monarda  fistulosa)  of 
the  North. — Ed.] 

The  Bec>Moth. 

The  larvae  of  the  bee-moth  never  die  for  want  of 
honey,  pollen,  or  bees;  they  only  need,  for  nour¬ 
ishment,  the  wax  of  the  honey-comb.  If  the  bees 
are  healthy,  no  comb  will  be  occupied  by  both  the 
wax-larvae  and  the  bees.  Any  comb  containing 
these  “wax-worms,”  if  put  into  a  hive  containing 
a  healthy  colony  of  bees,  will  be  cleared  of  the 
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larvae  in  six  hours.  No  good  bee-keeper  ever 
leaves  unoccupied  combs  in  the  hive.  Queens  are 
always  liable  to  impotency,  aud  bees  die.  We  con¬ 
clude,  then,  that  good  queeus  insure  a  condition 
that  is  wholly  inimical  to  the  bee-moth’s  ravages. 

Habits  of  Queens. 

Our  Texas  correspondent  says  :  I  mean  to  quote 
your  words,  “That  bees  will  become  reconciled  to 
a  new  queen  just  as  quickly  and  surely  when  the 
old  queen  is  left  in  the  hive  as  when  she  is  taken 
out,”  or  rather  the  new  queen  will  become  recon¬ 
ciled  to  her  new  home  as  quickly  and  surely  with 
the  old  queen  left  in  the  hive  as  though  she  were 
taken  out.  A  queen  that  deports  herself  well 
when  liberated,  will  never  suffer  attack  from  her 
new  subjects.  Let  her  manifest  fear  or  dissatis¬ 
faction,  and  she  is  doomed.  If  we  take  the  old 
queen  out  or  cage  her,  queen-cells  will  surely  be 
built.  The  presence  of  queen-cells  always  excites 
the  queen,  whether  she  be  old  or  new,  unless  the 
bees  are  under  the  swarming  impulse. '  By  leaving 
the  old  queen  in  the  hive  when  we  insert  the  cage 
of  the  new  queen,  we  escape  these  cells,  and  also 
retain  a  laying  queen  in  the  hive  during  the  period 
of  reconciliation.  We  are  also  saved  the  labor  of 
hunting  up  queen-cells  in  a  populous  colony  when 
we  go  to  liberate  the  new  queen.  If  it  is  desired 
to  save  the  old  queen,  we  can  put  her  in  the  cage 
from  which  the  new  queen  is  set  free.  It  is  true 
beyond  question  that  the  worker  bees  would  as 
soon  have  a  dozen  queens  as  one.  I  now  have  four 
queens  stored  in  one  hive  where  the  old  queen 
reigns  supreme.  The  worker  bees  will  never  suffer 
a  caged  queen  to  starve,  even  though  there  be  a 
“  baker’s  dozen  in  the  same  hive,  with  the  old  one 
also  in  the  hive,”  laying  her  1,500  eggs  daily. 


Market  Gardening  in  Japan. 

Market  gardening  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
branches  of  farming  in  Japan.  The  farmers  who 
are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  towns  de¬ 
vote  their  special  attention  and  energy  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  various  root  aud  leaf  crops  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  their  customers,  and  their  labor  is  so  well 
recompensed  as  to  enable  them  to  live  comfortably. 
The  market  gardeners  generally  stand  high  among 
the  farming  community,  and  they  are  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  enterprising  than  the  farmers  are  in  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  latter  are  character¬ 
ized  by  honesty  and  simplicity,  and  the  former  by 
business  shrewdness  and  sagacity. 

The  Size  of  a  Farm. — Japan  has  not  come  to  a 
general  use  of  teams  and  machines  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  but  rigidly  adheres  to  modes  of 
great  antiquity.  The  soil  is  cultivated  mostly  by 
the  diligent  efforts  and  untiring  labor  of  the  hus¬ 
bandman  with  implements  which  are  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  possible  mechanical  construction.  The  facil¬ 
ity  with  which  a  farmer  can  avail  himself  of  imple¬ 
ments  of  culture  in  any  place  and  in  any  age,  is  one 
of  the  elements  by  which  the  size  of  a  farm  must 
be  decided.  This  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  Jap¬ 
anese  farmer.  With  no  labor-saving  machines  of 
modern  invention,  he  was  content  with  cultivating  a 
farm  of  small  size.  It  has  been  especially  so  with 
market  gardeners.  Farms  of  from  2  to  5  acres 
are  most  common,  but  there  are  a  number  of  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  who  cultivate  even  so  small  a  farm 
as  one  acre.  But  the  imeome  of  the  farm  is  com¬ 
paratively  large  ;  from  $150  to  $200  per  acre  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  a  fair  return.  As  such  an  income  can 
be  reasonably  obtained,  there  is  always  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  land  in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  and  an  offer 
of  $500  or  $600  per  acre  is  not  uncommon — while 
the  capital  thus  invested  brings  a  sure  return.  Be¬ 
sides  assisting  in  gardening,  the  wives  of  gardeners 
often  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  silk  cul¬ 
ture,  which,  after  a  few  months,  brings  a  remunera¬ 
tive  income  from  the  tender  care  bestowed  upon 
this  wonderful  object  of  creation,  and  thus  the 
whole  family  enjoy  happiness  and  pleasure  in  the 
quiet  suburbs  of  cities  from  the  blessings  of  labor 
concentrated  upon  a  small  scale  of  farming. 

Crops  liaised. — The  crops  raised  in  Japanese 


gardens  are  somewhat  different  from  those  com¬ 
mon  in  gardens  in  this  country.  The  most  common 
crops  are  cucumbers,  egg-plants,  radishes,  peas, 
beans,  carrots,  leeks,  turnips,  beets  and  some  leaf- 
plants,  while  such  crops  as  cabbages,  celery,  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,. parsnips,  onions,  asparagus,  etc.,  are 
mostly  raised  on  experimental  farms  and  have  not 
yet  been  brought  into  general  cultivation.  The 
culture  of  rice,  which  is  the  most  important  and 
most  indispensable  grain  in  Japan,  is  never  neg¬ 
lected  by  gardeners,  but  they  raise  it  principally 
for  their  own  use.  Among  the  garden  crops,  the 
cucumber  is  one  of  the  great  relishes  at  the  Japa¬ 
nese  table,  and  gardeners  always  aim  to  raise  it  as 
early  as  possible  in  spring.  Radishes  are  the  roots 
most  universally  eaten  by  the  Japanese.  The  Jap¬ 
anese  radish  differs  from  the  American  in  size, 
color  and  taste.  It  is  usually  from  1  to  l‘/2  foot  in 
length,  and  5  or  6  inches  in  circumference,  but  in 
one  of  the  southern  islands  it  often  reaches  the 
enormous  length  of  5  or  6  feet  and  weighs  several 
pounds  ;  the  cblor  is  generally  white  and  the  taste 
is  watery  and  sweet.  It  requires  a  deep  soil  and 
rich  manuring  for  its  growth.  It  is  mostly  planted 
in  August  and  harvested  in  December,  requiring 
sixty  days  for  its  growth,  although  there  are  vari¬ 
eties  which  can  be  planted  even  in  spring  or  early 
summer.  Every  household  uses  this  root  at  al¬ 
most  every  meal  throughout  the  whole  year.  It  is 
eaten  either  raw,  boiled,  or  pickled,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  great  necessary  auxiliary  to  the 
Japanese  meal.  Imported  vegetables  have  been 
tried  on  experimental  farms  with  good  success. 
For  onions,  the  Yellow  Danvers,  and  Early  Red 
Globe  ;  for  cabbages,  the  Improved  American  Savoy 
and  Fottler’s  Drumhead;  for  carrots,  the  Yellow 
Danvers  and  Long  Orange,  are  among  the  best  va¬ 
rieties  wdiich  have  been  tried  successfully  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  farm  connected  with  the  Japanese  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  in  Hokkaido,  the  island  north  of 
Nophon.  The  onions  yielded  the  best  crop  in 
1881,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being  10  tons.  Sev¬ 
eral  acres  were  cultivated  and  their  product  found 
a  ready  market  at  Tokio,  the  capital  of  Japan, 
about  600  miles  distant,  for  5  cents  per  pound. 
This  checked  the  importation  of  onions  from  for¬ 
eign  markets  to  a  certain  extent,  and  awakened  a 
new  interest  among  foreign  residents  and  home 
gardeners.  Not  only  onions,  but  also  all  other 
vegetables  which  can  be  grown  with  great  success 
and  profit  will  soon  come  to  be  raised  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese  gardeners,  together  with  their  favorite  cucum¬ 
bers  and  radishes,  aud  visitors  from  this  country 
to  Japan  will  be  pleased  to  sec  their  relished  roots 
and  vegetables  cultivated  by  tbese  gardeners. 

Manures  Used. — The  Japanese  make  the  most 
liberal  applications  of  manures  to  their  land. 
The  most  common  manure  is  that  from  clos¬ 
ets.  The  liquid  manure  is  never  allowed  to  be 
thrown  away,  but  is  carefully  utilized.  The  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  are  seldom  used;  lime,  bone  meal 
and  fish  guano  are  employed  to  a  certain  extent. 

Implements  of  Culture.-  The  implements  used  by 
gardeners  in  cultivation  are  very  few  in  number 
The  most  indispensable  of  all,  is  known  as  the 
kuna,  which  is  only  one  form  of  a  common  hoe.  It 
answers  for  a  plow,  for  a  cultivator  and  for  a  har¬ 
row,  it  makes  rows  and  ridges,  it  digs  roots  and 
tubers;  it  cuts  weeds  and  pulverizes  the  soil;  it  is 
everything  to  the  Japanese  farmer.  To  be  a  farmer 
in  Japan,  one  must  have  the  kuna  as  well  as  the 
land.  But  there  are  many  kinds  of  rakes  and 
spades  somewhat  similar  in  construction  to  the 
American  tools,  besides  other  hand  implements. 

Marketing  Crops. — This  is  the  most  active  part  of 
the  business  for  gardeners.  It  seems  to  be  custom¬ 
ary  for  most  gardeners,  located  near  great  cities, 
like  Tokio,  to  come  to  town  early  in  the  morning 
and  find  a  market  for  their  articles.  Vegetable 
markets  arc  established  in  certain  parts  of  the  town 
and  are  held  every  day.  Producers  and  consumers, 
and  middlemen  too,  are  crowded  in  markets  to 
make  bargains,  and  they  all  disperse  by  noon. 
Sometimes,  the  wives  of  gardeners  come  to  town 
to  dispose  of  their  products.  The  little  money 
which  gardeners  and  their  families  obtain  from 
sales  in  markets  and  elsewhere  gradually  accumu¬ 


lates  to  a  large  amount  in  the  long  run,  and  amply 
rewards  the  diligence  and  sagacity  displayed  in 
the  work  of  gardening,  and  in  the  method  of  mar¬ 
keting,  as  well  as  the  extra  labor  expended  in  fur¬ 
nishing  early  crops  out  of  season,  and  thus  is  gar¬ 
dening  made  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  at¬ 
tractive  branches  of  farming.  S.  Sato, 

Houghton  Farm,  N.  Y. 


The  Timber  Interest  in  Congress. 

The  “  Forestry  Bulletins,”  of  which  the  last,, 
dated  January  15th,  has  just  come  to  hand,  have 
done  more  to  call  attention  to  and  give  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  our  supply  of  timber  than  several 
volumes  of  reports  would  have  accomplished. 
Nearly  every  Bulletin  has  a  map  of  a  State  or 
district,  so  colored  as  to  show  at  a  glance  the  area, 
still  covered  by  standing  pine  (in  the  Southern 
States  two  or  three  kinds  being  indicated),  the  area 
from  which  the  pine  has  been  cut,  and  the  exteut  of 
the  hard-wood  forests.  The  Census,  as  a  general 
thing,  shows  our  increase  during  the  last  decade,, 
in  population,  manufactures,  crops,  etc.  In  all 
other  departments  the  census  shows  how  rich  we 
are.  The  census  of  the  forests  shows  how  poor 
we  are.  The  prospective  supply  of  white  pine, 
that  being  the  most  important  kind  of  lumber,  is 
seen  to  be  so  small,  as  compared  with  the  inevita¬ 
ble  demand,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  these  Bulle¬ 
tins  have  arrested  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  at  heart,  for 
they  show  a  condition  of  things  more  than  sus¬ 
pected,  but  not  before  actually  known,  that  may  be 
regarded  with  solicitude  if  not  alarm.  The  papers 
have  discussed  the  matter,  and  it  has  come  up  in 
more  than  one  form  in  Congress.  The  extent  of  a 
disease  being  known,  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain 
the  remedy  and  apply  it.  Among  the  remedies 
proposed  in  Congress  is  that  of  a  Commission  of 
Forestry,  to  take  charge  of  all  the  public  domain 
yet  covered  by  trees,  with  a  view  to  their  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  to  regulate  the  felling  of  timber.  That 
some  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  forests  will  be  adopted,  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve.  One  aspect  of  the  forestry  question  has 
come  up  with  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussions  over  the  duty  upon  lumber,  have  been 
lively,  to  say  the  least.  Under  the  present  tariff, 
there  is  a  duty  of  $1  per  1,000  feet  of  hemlock, 
bass  wood,  white  wood  and  sycamore  lumber,  and 
upon  all  other  kinds,  white  pine  included,  $2  per 
1,000  feet.  It  has  b'een  proposed  to  admit  the 
kinds  now  taxed  $1  per  1,000,  free,  and  retain  the 
duty  on  the  other.  Those  who  have  looked  into 
the  subject  the  most  carefully,  are  confident  that 
the  interests  of  our  own  country  require  that  all 
lumber  be  admitted  free,  and  such  a  Bill  has 
passed  the  Senate.  Canada  is  the  only  coun¬ 
try  from  which  we  receive  lumber,  and  it  is  held 
that  every  inducement  should  be  given  to  the 
Canadians  to  cut  down  their  forests  to  supply  our 
consumption,  while  we  preserve  our  own  and  al¬ 
low  them  to  grow.  The  revenue  derived  from  im¬ 
portations  of  lumber  amounted,  last  year,  to  only 
$1,090,000.  While  purchasers  of  American  lumber 
paid,  on  account  of  this  duty,  $22,000,000  more 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  manufacturers  of  lumber.  Our 
point  is:  if  the  removal  of  the  duty,  or  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  an  increased  duty,  will  have  the  indirect 
effect  to  preserve  our  forests,  let  that  be  done 
which  shall  most  readily  diminish  the  consumption 
of  home  lumber  and  increase  that  of  lumber  from 
the  forests  of  Canada. 


Soaking  Seeds.— “W.  C.  G.,”  New  Jersey,  asks 
if  it  is  well  to  soak  the  seeds  of  early  beets  in  order 
to  hasten  their  germination.  When  the  weather 
has  been  damp,  we  have  gained  several  days  by 
soaking  the  seeds  and  allowing  them  to  sprout.  But 
should  such  seed  be  sown  when  the  soil  is  dry,  and 
rain  fails  to  fall,  the  young  sprouts  may  be  dried 
up  and  killed,  and  the  seed  lost.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
better  not  to  6oak  them. 
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Standard  Fowls. 

BY  D.  Z.  EVANS,  JR. 

Breeding  fine  poultry  has  become  as  much  of  a 
science,  as  breeding  any  other  kinds  of  live-stock, 
even  though  it  does  not  require  a  tithe  of  the  out¬ 
lay  or  expense,  and  those  of  limited  income  cau 
indulge  their  tastes  in  that  direction,  being  reason¬ 
ably  sure  of  making  the  fowls  pay  their  way,  and 
in  some  cases,  realizing  quite  snug  little  profits.  A 
mistake  tod  often  made  by  novices,  is  to  buy  a  pair, 
or  trio  of  first  premium  birds,  at  some  large  Poultry 
Show,  and  then  expect  to  raise  from  them,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season,  nothing  but  chicks  which  will  be  as 
meritorious,  every  way,  as  their  parents.  Very 
often  it  is  desirable  to  get  these  prize-taking  birds 
for  breeding  purposes,  if  the  fitting  of  them  for  ex¬ 
hibition  has  not  impaired  their  health  or  strength 
in  any  way,  for  from  such  birds  many  fine  chicks 
can  be  reasonably  expected,  but  if  from  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent  of  the  offspring  can  be  rated  as  extra 
“  standard  ”  birds,  the  breeder  has  every  reason  to 
feel  well  satisfied.  In  procuring  choice  breeding 
stock,  however,  we  would  not  make  it  a  point  to 
buy  the  exhibition  birds  at  the  shows,  but  rather 
visit  the  yards  of  some  prominent  breeder,  who 
breeds  the  variety  or  varieties  you  wish,  and  there 
select  what  you  need.  By  this  means  you  secure 
the  choice  birds,  just  as  they  are  “at  home,”  with¬ 
out  having  been  pampered  or  fixed  up  for  exhibi¬ 
tion.  As  to  varieties,  that  is  a  matter  which  must 
be  decided  by  each  individual,  but  it  is  very  bad 
policy  to  try  more  than  one  breed  at  a  time, 
for  if  the  breeder  attends  to  the  birds  properly,  he 
will  find  all  his  time  and  skill  required  to  perfect 
one  breed.  It  is  far  better  to  be  able  to  sell  extra 
specimens  of  one  kind  to  purchasers,  at  a  round 
price,  than  to  supply  customers  with  many  kinds 
at  a  low  price,  and  a  corresponding  low  grade. 

In  attempting  to  rear  standard  fowls,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  hatch  out  the  chicks  as  early 
each  season  as  it  can  possibly  be  done,  to  enable 
them  to  have  the  entire  season  to  perfect  them¬ 
selves.  Of  course,  chicks  hatched  out  in  March, 
require  more  care  and  attention,  while  in  the 
downy  state,  before  they  become  fully  feathered, 
than  do  those  brought  out  in  May.  With  many 
breeds,  the  experienced  breeder  can,  while  the 
birds  are  very  young,  pick  out  those  chicks  which 
will,  or  should  meet  the  requirements  of  the  “  stan¬ 
dard,”  and  to  these  he  can  give  extra  care  and  at¬ 
tention,  to  induce  a  rapid  aud  healthy  develop¬ 
ment,  the  others  being  given  ordinarily  good  care, 
and  consigned  to  the  kitchen,  as  they  are  needed, 
and  become  fit.  It  may  seem  rather  hard  to  cull 
close,  frequently  selecting  but  ten  or  fifteen  birds, 
at  first,  from  a  flock  of  forty  or  fifty,  and  consign¬ 
ing  the  others  to  separat  e  quarters,  as  a  mere  food 
supply  for  the  house,  yet  in  no  other  way  can  im¬ 
provement  be  assured.  And  those  who  wish  to 
raise  standard  birds,  but  do  not  yet  understand 
the  desirable  qualities  of  the  breed  they  wish  to 
rear,  should  post  themselves  thoroughly  in 
the  matter;  first  by  reading  upon  the  subject,  in 
the  different  periodicals  devoted  to  poultry  ;  then 
by  studying  the  “Standard  of  excellence,”  for 
poultry,  which  gives  the  “  ins,”  as  well  as  the 
“  outs,”  of  each  recognized  breed  of  domestic 
poultry ;  then  by  visitiug  the  prominent  poultry 
shows,  and  carefully  noting  the  size,  shape,  weight, 
and  markings  of  those  which  carry  off  the  honors, 
and  lastly  by  purchasing  a  pair  of  standard  birds, 
as  a  model  to  breed  to,  rather  than  as  stock  from 
which  to  produce  all  standard  chicks.  Those  who 
have  been  successful  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
in  rearing  poultry  for  mere  food  purposes,  cannot 
always  make  a  success  of  it  in  attempting  to  breed 
thoroughbred  fowls  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
for  the  simple  fact  that  not  only  must  the  best  of 
care  and  management  be  bestowed,  and  the  food 
and  feeding  be  all  that  is  desired,  but  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  requirements  in  the  way  of  plumage,  markings, 
shape,  style,  and  weight,  w'hich  count  very  heavily 
in  the  show-pen.  While  the  show-room  will  go 
far  towards  teaching  many  valuable  items  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  novice,  making  repeated  visits  to  some 
well  known  and  successful  breeders  of  thorough¬ 


bred  fowls  will  do  far  more,  as  many  of  the  practices 
there  in  vogue,  can  be  seen  aud  learned,  the  breed¬ 
er  rarely  refusing  to  show  the  visitor  his  birds,  aud 
how  he  conducts  his  operations. 


Lima  Beans  as  a  Farm  Crop. 

The  Lima,  the  most  popular  bean  among  ama¬ 
teurs  and  market  gardeners,  is  slow  in  finding  its 
way  into  the  gardens  of  farmers.  The  dry  beans 
sell  for  several  dollars  a  bushel,  and  the  market 
has  never  been  adequately  supplied.  Lima  beans 
are  easily  raised,  and  yield  as  bountifully  as  most 
other  pole  beans  ;  and  they  continue  to  blossom 
and  bear  until  killed  by  the  frost.  We  know  of  no 
reason  why  they  can  not  be  made  a  specialty,  like 
hops  or  tobacco,  and  grown  on  a  large  scale.  They 
would  require  better  soil  and  treatment  than  the 
common  field  bean,  but  as  the  price  is  three  times 
greater,  these  could  well  be  afforded.  A  rich  grav¬ 
elly  or  sandy  loam  suits  them  best,  and  the  phos- 
phatic  manures  are  well  adapted  to  them.  On  this 
kind  of  soil  we  have  not  found  them  to  run  too 
much  to  vines,  even  with  heavy  dressings  of  com¬ 
post  prepared  from  muck  and  stable  manure.  The 
vine  is  a  strong  grower,  and  requires  abundant 
nourishment.  The  pods  are  formed  quite  thickly 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  poles.  They 
want  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  the  rows  run¬ 
ning  north  and  south,  should  be  four  feet  apart, 
and  the  hills  four  feet  apart  in  the  row.  In  plant¬ 
ing  we  prefer  to  put  the  eye  downwards,  and  not 
more  than  one  inch  deep.  The  first  of  June  is  early 
enough  for  this  latitude.  This  bean  needs  frequent 
cultivation,  until  the  vines  shade  the  ground. 
This  crop  is  well  suited  for  farmers  remote  from 
cities  and  markets.  The  market  gardener  will 
not  grow  Lima  beans  to  sell  dry,  because  they  are 
worth  more  in  the  green  state,  and  he  can  sell  all 
he  can  raise.  But  the  farmer,  however  remote 
from  the  city,  can  market  his  whole  crop  in  the 
winter,  and  be  well  paid  for  his  labor. 


Farming  Outlook  for  1883. 

Some  anxiety  is  manifested  as  to  the  prospects 
of  the  coming  season.  The  lower  price  of  wheat, 
as  compared  with  last  year,  and  the  statement 
widely  published  last  autumn  that,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Spain,  the  .world’s  wheat  crop  was  over 
an  average,  have  induced  many  farmers  to  hesitate 
about  planning  for  the  usual  acreage  of  wheat  and 
com.  There  are  some  general  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Our  country  produces  more 
than  it  consumes,  and  the  prices  of  grains  and  pro¬ 
visions  are  governed  very  much  by  the  amount  of 
foreigmdemand.  If  we  have  a  surplus  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  bushels  of  w-heat,  and  the  foreign 
requirements  amount  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  millions,  there  will  be  competition  for  all  we 
have  and  prices  will  go  up  largely.  But  if  our 
surplus  be  barely  ten  to  twenty  millions  above  the 
foreign  demand,  the  competition  of  even  this  small 
amount  for  purchasers,  will  tend  to  depress  rates. 

The  consumption  of  wheat  is  largely  affected  by 
the  prices.  If  the  people  of  Europe  have  to  pay 
$1.75  to  $2.00  per  bushel,  they  will  use  tens  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  less  than  if  it  costs  them  $1.30  to 
$1.40.  On  learning  of  the  generally  good  foreign 
crops,  speculators  were  afraid  to  undertake  the  ma¬ 
nipulation  of  our  grain,  as  had  been  done  during 
two  years  previous.  The  result  is  that  prices  have 
beed  moderate,  the  export  demand*bas'  continued 
good,  and  all  we  shall  have  to  spare  of  the  crop  of 
1882  will  be  taken,  if  rates  continue  as  now,  01- 
even  a  little  higher. 

The  fact  is,  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  world’s 
crop  given  in  September  and  October  prove  to  have 
been  a  little  high-colored.  Then  the  last  potato 
and  root  crops,  which  constitute  a  much  larger 
part  of  the  food  of  the  people  abroad  than  with  us, 
were  a  partial  failure  in  many  foreign  localities. 
This  has  led  to  an  unusual  consumption  of  grain. 
Again,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  in  some  con¬ 
tinental  countries  the  weather  during  autumn  was 


wet  and  stormy,  devastating  floods  occurred  quite, 
generally,  and  the  average  of  wheat  sown  was  con¬ 
siderably  reduced. 

It  may  therefore  be  considered  nearly  certain 
that  throughout  Great  Britain,  our  largest  and  best 
customer,  and  in  Europe  generally,  their  home¬ 
grown  crop  of  1882  and  all  the  supplies  we  have 
for  export  will  be  used  up  prior  to  the  harvest  of 
1883,  and  there  will  not  be  a  large  new  crop  abroad. 
Further  still,  it  was  expected  that  the  heavy  drafts 
upon  India  and  Australia  caused  by  tiie  speculative 
prices  maintained  here  last  year,  would  stimulate 
those  countries  to  a  greatly  increased  attention  to 
wheat  growing.  But  the  moderate  prices  this  year, 
and  the  improved  and  cheapened  transportation 
from  America  have  produced  discouragement,  and 
much  sooner  than  was  generally  expected,  we  shall 
regain  our  position  as  the  world’s  granary. 

There  is,  then,  everything  to  encourage  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  to  active  efforts.  All  the  winter  wheat 
now  in  the  ground,  and  a  heavy  sowing  of  spring 
wheat  are  not  likely  to  yield  so  large  a  crop  as  to- 
produee  stagnation  or  put  prices  below  remunera¬ 
tive  figures.  All  we  have  said  of  wheat  applies  to 
corn  as  well.  Now,  more  than  ever  before,  Indian 
corn  is  becoming  a  general  article  of  food  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  largely.  Meats  are  still  far  above  the  prices 
of  former  years,  and  the  improved  modes  of  trans¬ 
porting  dressed  meats,  with  the  present  limited 
supply,  give  promise  of  a  demand  for  all  we  can 
produce  for  a  year  or  two  at  least.  Let  our  farmers 
lay  out  large  plans  for  the  present  year.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter,  where  the  soil  and  climate  allow,  to  diversify 
the  crops,  North  as  well  as  South,  so  that  if  one 
kind  should  partially  fail,  there  may  be  another  to 
fall  back  upon. 


Poles  for  Beans  and  Other  Climbers. 

White  birches  and  alders  so  commonly  used  for 
bean  poles,  are  about  the  poorest,  for  they  last 
only  one  season  at  the  best,  and  sometimes  break 
off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  let  down  the 
beautiful  pyramid  of  green  before  the  pods  are 
ripe.  White  Cedar  from  the  swamps  is  durable, 
and  the  rough  bark  enables  the  vines  to  climb 
without  any  help  from  strings,  but  these  are  not 
always  accessible.  Red  Cedar  is  much  more  wide¬ 
ly  distributed,  and  on  the  whole  makes  the  best 
bean  pole.  The  wood  is  as  durable  as  the  White 
Cedar,  and  young  trees,  from  which  poles  are 
made,  grow  quite  stout  at  the  ground,  and,  if  well 
set,  will  resist  very  strong  winds.  A  set  of  these 
poles  will  last  for  a  generation.  For  bean  poles, 
all  the  side  branches  are  trimmed  off,  but  for  a 
support  for  ornamental  climbers,  these  may  be  left 
on.  A  Cedar,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  with  the 
branches  gradually  shortened  from  below,  up¬ 
wards,  makes  an  excellent  support  for  ornamental 
vines.  One  of  these,  covered  with  a  clematis,  or 
other  showy  climber,  makes  a  pyramid  of  great 
beauty.  It  is  well  to  prepare  a  supply  of  poles  for 
beans  and  other  plants  before  the  work  is  pressing. 


Lime  and  Soot,— “  A  Subscriber  ”  writes  that 
he  has  six  barrels  of  slaked  lime  and  three  barrels 
of  soot  every  week,  and  asks  us  which  is  the  best 
use  to  which  he  can  put  them  on  the  farm  The 
lime  can  be  applied  directly  to  any  soils  that  con¬ 
tain  a  considerable  amount  of  vegetable  matter.  It 
is  especially  valuable  on  wheat  lands,  and  is  spread 
at  the  rate  of  50  to  150  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is 
also  found  beneficial  on  grass  lands.  Lime  may 
also  be  used  with  muck,  to  form  an  excellent  com¬ 
post,  and  sods  and  other  vegetable  matters  may  be 
composted  with  it.  Soot  contains  salts  of  ammonia 
equal  to  from  one  to  five  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 
Applied  to  wheat  at  the  rate  of  50  to  100  bushels  or 
more  to  the  acre,  it  has  given  good  results,  and  is 
also  useful  on  grass  lands.  It  is  regarded  as  es¬ 
pecially  useful  for  potatoes.  Applied  in  the  liquid 
state,  two  quarts  of  soot  to  a  barrel  of  water,  it  is 
an  excellent  stimulus  for  garden  vegetables  and  for 
pot  plants,  and  will  be  disagreeable  to  insects. 
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ON  THE  TOBOGGAN  SLIDES. 


Among  the  amusements  at  the  recent  Ice 
■Carnival  at  Montreal  were  coasting  on  the 
“  tobogganing  slides  curling  sports  by  clubs 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States— these 
sports  upon-smootli  ice  areas  on  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence;  snow-shoe  races;  a  torchlight  proces¬ 
sion;  a  snow-shoe  concert;  a  skating  masquer¬ 
ade;  horse  races  on  the  ice;  a  carnival  ball, 
and  railroad  excursions  on  the  frozen  surface 
■of  the  river,  upon  ice  so  firm  that  it  sustained 
a  railroad  track,  a  train  of  loaded  cars,  and  a 
seventeen-ton  locomotive.  “Tobogganing” 
is  a  word  which  may  be  new  to  many  of  our 
readers  in  the  United  States  and  Territories. 


Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  “toboggan,”  from  which  the  term 
is  derived,  is  the  simplest  of  sleighs,  and 
is  of  Indian  origin.  Imagine  the  letter 
J,  laid  on  its  side,  the  curved  end  forward 
and  upward,  and  you  have  the  “  toboggan.” 
The  Indians  used  this  flat,  broad  sleigh 
for  conveying  peltry,  food,  fuel,  etc.,  over 
the  deep  snow,  impassable  for  sleighs  with 
runners.  They  also  used  it  in  their  winter 
sports,  and  the  white  settlers  were  not  slow 
to  adopt  it.  “Tobogganing”  is  the  great 
winter  amusement  of  the  Montreal  people. 
The  many  elevations  in  and  near  the  city 
offer  every  opportunity  for  this  amusement, 


which  is  not  without  danger.  The  Mount 
Royal  Slide,  which  takes  in  a  part  of  Peel  St., 
is  one  mile  long.  Other  slides  are  a  thousand 
feet  or  more.  The  great  tobogganing  hill 
was  brilliantly  illuminated,  at  night,  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  colored  lights.  The  game  of  curling 
is  a  favorite  Scotch  game,  in  which  a  heavy 
weight  of  smooth  stone  or  iron  is  propelled 
from  the  hand,  like  a  ten-pin  ball,  against 
another  similar  mass,  to  drive  it  in  a  given 
direction.  These  out-door  amusements  di¬ 
versify  the  monotony  of  the  long  and  cold 
Canadian  winter,  and  make  a  strong  and 
healthful  race,  which  rises  superior  to  tbe 
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hard  conditions  of  climate.  In  all  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  our  country,  coasting  is  a  popular 
amusement,  which  can  be  made  more  enjoy¬ 
able  by  introducing  the  “  toboggan,”  and  by 
the  general  participation  of  boys  and  girls, 
young  and  old,  in  out-door  sports.  These 
sports  are  just  the  thing  for  the  children  of 
our  farmers,  who  need  a  freer  social  inter¬ 
course  in  their  communities,  and  who  cannot 
breathe  too  much  fresh  air.  The  illustration 
on  the  opposite  page  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  one  of  these  winter  sports. 


Poultry  Suggestions. 

It  is  well,  in  cleaning  out  the  poultry 
houses,  not  only  to  take  the  droppings  from  un¬ 
der  the  roosts,  but  to  rake  up  whatever  feath¬ 
ers,  etc.,  have  accumulated  on  the  ground. 
Turn  up  clean,  fresh  earth  with  the  fork,  and 
scatter  over  it  chaff  and  hay-seed.  The  pleas¬ 
ure  the  fowls  will  take  in  scratching  for  seed, 
and  in  rolling  in  the  fresh  earth,  will  b%  am¬ 
ple  satisfaction  for  the  labor  spent.  The  best 
way  to  kill  and  dress  fowls  is  to  hang  them 
by  the  legs,  pass  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  with 
edge  from  you,  through  the  throat,  just  below 
the  “deaf  ear,”  cutting  off  the  arteries  run¬ 
ning  to  the  head ;  then  turn  the  knife  to¬ 
ward  the  neck-bone,  and  while  turning  back 
the  head  with  the  left  hand,  press  the  knife 
until  the  neck  is  broken.  Take  the  wings  in 
the  left  hand,  and  strip  off  the  feathers  with 
the  right.  They  will  pull  off  quite  easily 
while  the  body  is  warm.  If  care  is  taken,  the 
:skin  need  not  be  broken.  Never  scald  chick¬ 
ens  in  dressing,  for,  unless  great  care  is  used, 
the  thin  outside  skin  will  be  rubbed  off, 
which  injures  their  appearance  very  much, 
and  reduces  the  value  of  the  fowls. 

In  selecting  seeds  for  spring  planting,  do  not 
neglect  to  get  seed  of  the  mangel  beet,  for 
these  beets  make  the  very  best  green  food 
for  fowls  in  winter.  If  the  water  in  the 
dishes  is  thrown  out  each  night,  trouble  and 
time  will  be  saved  in  the  morning.  Give 
warm  water  to  fowls  if  possible.  H.  C.  B. 


Exercising  Fowls  while  Eating  their  Feed. 

For  years,  I  have  been  on  the  look-out 
for  some  method  whereby  chicken  cholera 
could  be  warded  off  or  entirely  prevented. 
After  long  consideration  I  have  devised  a 
plan  whereby  chickens  would  secure  active 
-exercise  in  gathering  their  feed,  whether  poor 
wheat,  rye,  or  any  kind  of  feed  that  was  sound 
■enough  to  grow.  The  plan  is  to  sow  the 
-corn,  or  small  grain,  and  plow  or  harrow  it 
in  deep  enough  to  insure  its  germination. 
Poultry  are  fond  of  green  tender  sprouts, 
and  if  the  corn  or  intended  feed  is  ac¬ 
cessible  to  them,  when  sprouted  just  a  little, 
there  would  be  no  material  loss  in  feed  from 
the  sprouting,  as  they  would  eat  the  seed  be¬ 
fore  decay  had  commenced  to  any  damaging 
extent.  I  therefore  decided  to  sow  the 
■corn  and  small  grain  feed  for  the  hens  and 
chickens  on  plowed  ground,  and  cover  it 
about  two  inches  deep  by  plowing  it  under 
with  a  light  single  or  double  plow. 

I  have  been  convinced  for  years,  that 
deficient  exercise  was  a  main  cause  of 
chicken  cholera  and  other  poultry  ailments, 
inasmuch  as  exercise  controls  the  rate  of 
breathing,  and  consequently  the  extent  to 
which  the  blood  is  oxygenated,  etc.  In  all 
^walking  animals,  whether  quadrupeds,  or 


hens,  this  is  the  chief  process  of  blood  purifi. 
cation  in  eliminating  poisonous  excretory 
matters  from  the  circulation.  Why  could 
not  this  object  be  attained,  by  letting  the 
chickens  work  for  their  living,  by  scratching 
their  feed  out  of  the  loose  earth,  with  which 
it  was  covered  ?  In  this  way  they  would  get 
as  much  necessary  exercise  in  gathering 
their  feed,  in  a  yard  of  one-eighth  of  an  acre; 
as  they  would  in  roaming  over  a  twenty-acre 
lot,  in  searching  for  food,  as  they  do  on 
many  farms. 

Another,  and  by  no  means  unimportant, 
object  to  be  gained  by  a  much  greater 
exercise  than  fowls,  confined  in  small  pens 
and  yards  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  are  usually  permitted  to  indulge  in,  is  a 
greater  muscular  growth  in  the  fowls.  And 
this  can  not  be  attained  in  any  better  way, 
than  by  increasing  their  exercise.  All  mo¬ 
tion  and  activity  is  made  through  and 
with  the  muscles,  the  size  and  strength 
of  which  must  necessarily  correspond  to  the 
force  exerted  through  them,  and  the  degrees 
of  exertion  made  with  them.  The  food  value 
of  the  birds  is  increased  by  their  regular  daily 
activity  in  gathering  the  soil-covered  food. 

Therefore,  by  simply  sowing  the  feed  of 
fowls  in  large  yards,  whenever  the  condition 
of  the  soil  permits,  a  purer  quality  of  blood, 
better  health,  a  fuller  growth  of  muscle,  and 
increased  food  value,  are  very  likely  to  re¬ 
sult.  J.  W.  C. 


A  Simple  Fire-Escape. 

The  horrors  of  the  Milwaukee  and  other  re¬ 
cent  fires  are  deepened  by  the  reflection  that 
so  many  of  the  victims  might  have  been  saved, 
had  they  been  provided  with  the  simple  ap¬ 
pliance  of  a  rope,  a  pulley,  and  a  hook  ;  the 
hook  to  be 
fastened  to  the 
window  sill, 
the  rope  to  be 
looped  around 
the  body,  un¬ 
der  the  arms 
of  the  person 
using  it,  who 
will  then  let 
himself  down 
on  the  outside, 
by  the  rope, 
which  plays 
freely  through 
the  pulley. 

The  engraving 
shows  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  de¬ 
vice.  Nothing 
could  be  sim¬ 
pler,  or  more 
certain.  A  con¬ 
trivance  like 
this  would  oc¬ 
cupy  but  a 
small  place  in 
the  traveller’s 
hand-bag. 

There  are  strong  small  wires  enclosed  in  wrap¬ 
pings  that  can  be  made  available  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  which  are  not  larger  than  one’s  little 
finger.  They  are  quite  large  enough  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  weight  of  a  man,  and  their  value  in 
saving  life  would  be  priceless.  Hotels  and 
similar  buildings  should  be  supplied  with 
these  fixtures,  one  for  each  room  in  the 


house,  and  there  should  be  a  permanent  staple 
under  the  window  sill,  to  which  to  attach  the 
hook  of  the  safety  rope.  There  is  quite  as 
much  reason  for  keeping  these  ropes  and 
pulleys  at  hand,  as  there  is  for  providing 
steam  vessels  with  life  preservers,  and  the 
law  which  makes  the  latter  obligatory,  might 
properly  extend  its  mandatory  provisions  to 
the  former,  and  require  more  safeguards  for 
the  security  of  the  public  from  the  dangers 
by  which  they  are  menaced.  We  advise  our 
readers  to  move  in  a  body  on  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  various  State  Legislatures,  and 
force  them  to  adopt  the  legislation  necessary 
to  secure  the  protection  is  so  much  needed. 


Who  Inherits  the  Farm? 

BT  HENRY  A.  HAIGH,  LL.  B. 

When  the  farmer  dies,  if  he  does  not  leave 
a  will,  the  farm  immediately  becomes  the 
property  of  his  heirs,  subject,  of  course,  to 
the  payment  of  his  debts.  Who  the  heirs 
are  is  determined  by  the  statutes  of  the 
State  in  which  the  farm  lies.  There  is 
some  variation  in  the  different  State  laws 
in  this  regard,  but  their  first  provision 
is  practically  the  same  in  all,  namely  :  that 
lands  descend  in  equal  shares  to  the  children 
of  the  deceased  owner.  Daughters  inherit 
equally  with  sons  ;  the  children  become  ten¬ 
ants  in  common  of  the  land  and  own  it  to¬ 
gether  until  partition  proceedings  have  given 
to  each  his  own  share.  In  two  or  three  States 
the  widow  is  given  a  share  with  the  children  ; 
in  all  of  the  rest  she  is  given  an  interest, 
called  a  dower,  which  is  the  use  during  her 
lifetime  of  one-third  of  the  lands.  This 
dower  interest  is  not  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  deceased  husband.  The  children  of  any 
deceased  child  usually  take  their  parents  in¬ 
heritance  by  right  of  representation  as  it  is 
called.  If  the  farmer  has  no  children  or 
descendants,  the  land  goes,  in  some  States, 
to  the  father,  if  living,  in  others  to  the  pa¬ 
rents  equally,  or  to  the  surviving  parent,  in 
others  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  ;  but  accu¬ 
racy  of  general  statement,  is  here  impossible. 
Reference  must  be  had  to  the  statutes  of  the 
State  wherein  the  land  lies ;  for  it  is  those 
that  govern  its  descent  and  not  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  the  owner  or  his  heirs 
live.  These  rules  of  descent,  though  in¬ 
tended  to  secure  justice,  are  entirely  arbitra¬ 
ry.  They  depend,  therefore,  somewhat  on  the 
condition  and  genius  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  prevail.  Hence  their  difference 
in  different  States  and  countries  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  time.  By  the  English  com¬ 
mon  law  the  oldest  son  inherits  the  land,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  even 
though  his  sisters  are  older  than  himself.  The 
male  issue  was  always  preferred  to  the  fe¬ 
male,  in  the  English  law.  This  arose  mainly 
from  the  feudal  necessity  of  developing 
strong  military  leaders,  and  it  has  been 
maintained  by  reason  of  traditional  rever¬ 
ence,  pride,  and  the  fancied  necessity  of  pre¬ 
serving  great  families,  tc.  More  of  justice 
and  equity  has  characterized  the  American 
law,  but  the  changes  have  been  gradual. 
Massachusetts,  in  1641,  was  the  first  of  the 
colonies  to  divide  the  estate  equally  among 
the  children,  except  that  she  gave  the  oldest 
son  a  double  share.  If  a  child  is  born  after  the 
father’s  death  it  will  inherit  its  share  of  the 
father’s  .estate.  If  a  will  has  been  left,  the 
advent  of  a  posthumous  child  generally  re- 
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vokes  it,  and  the  property  will  go  to  the 
keirs-at-law. 

If  during  his  lifetime  the  farmer  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  one  of  his  children  a  portion  of  the 
estate,  the  same  will  be  deducted  from  what 
the  child  would  otherwise  receive  as  heir. 
This  is  called  “  advancement.’'  but  in  order 
that  it  may  be  deducted  from  the  child's  share, 
it  must  be  shown  that  it  was  intended  as  such 
by  the  parent.  The  rules  of  evidence  in  this 
regard  are  broad ;  any  method  of  showing 
the  intention  will  usually  suffice,  either  by 
declaring  it  in  the  gift,  charging  it  to  the 
child,  or  having  him  acknowledge  it  in  writ¬ 
ing.  If  such  child  is  given  more  than  what  j 
he  would  inherit,  he  is  not  obliged  to  return 
any  of  it  to  the  other  heirs.  An  illegitimate 
child  inherits  from  its  mother  only,  and  has 
no  share  in  its  father’s  estate.  If  the  parents 
afterwards  intermarry  and  the  father  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  child,  such  fact  generally 
legitimatizes  it. 

Question  may  arise  in  the  farmer’s  mind 
as  to  whether  he  ought  to  make  a  will.  If  he 
does  not  want  his  property  to  go  to  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons,  who  by  law  are  his  heirs,  or 
if  he  wishes  to  give  some  of  it  to  any  per¬ 
son  who  is  not  his  heir,  or  if  he  wishes  to 
give  some  of  it  to  any  charitable  ob¬ 
ject,  or  devote  it  to  any  other  purpose, 
he  has  full  power  to  do  with  it  just  as  he 
pleases,  and  this  he  must  do  by  will.  He 
can  give  away  everything  he  has  except  the 
widow’s  dower,  and,  in  some  of  the  States, 
the  “  homestead  right,”  which  is  given  by 
statute,  to  the  widow  and  minor  children.  If 
he  wishes  to  disinherit  any  one  of  his  heirs, 
he  should  do  it  by  express  words,  for  if 
he  makes  no  mention  of  him,  the  law  will  in 
some  of  the  States  presume  that  the  omission 
was  by  mistake,  and  such  person  will  take 
his  inheritance  as  heir.  He  should  be  “  cut 
off  with  a  shilling,”  in  order  to  be  effectually 
disposed  of.  A  will  once  made  can  be 
revoked  by  subsequent  will,  or  altered  by 
codicil,  or  rendered  void  by  being  destroyed' 
in  its  maker’s  presence  and  by  his  direction. 

If  a  farmer  wishes  his  estate  to  go  to  his 
heirs,  but  is  desirous  of  having  a  certain  per¬ 
son  take  charge  of  it,  he  can  accomplish  this 
by  making  a  will,  giving  his  property  to  his 
heirs,  and  naming  such  person  as  his  execu¬ 
tor  ;  this  is  frequently  done. 

If  the  farmer  wishes  to  prevent  his  farm 
from  being  sold  or  disposed  of  by  the  person 
to  whom  he  intends  giving  it,  he  can  give  an 
estate  for  life  with  remainder  to  the  donee’s 
heirs,  or  to  any  one  else;  but  property  cannot, 
in  general,  be  tied  up  for  a  period  greater 
than  the  lives  of  two  persons  in  being  at  the 
time  the  deed  is  made,  and  twenty -one  years 
thereafter,  the  policy  of  our  laws  being 
strongly  against  the  prevention  of  alienation, 
as  it  is  termed  in  law,  and  of  placing  prop¬ 
erty  beyond  the  reach  of  all  creditors. 


erate  onion,  quite  worthless  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  too  much  a  term  of  reproach  to 
apply  it  to  the  young  onions  as  above  stated, 
altogether  the  best  possible  onions  for  those 
who  eat  them  raw.  When  an  old  onion  is 
set  out  in  the  spring,  a  bud  within  it  (some¬ 
times  two  or  more)  starts  to  grow  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  old  bulb,  which  decays.  This 
new  growth  bears  leaves,  and  in  time,  a  flower 
stalk.  It  should  be  pulled  before  the  flower 
stems  attain  their  full  height.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land.  when  they  are  to  be  had  in  the  markets 
in  spring,  they  are  known  as  “Rare-Ripe 
Onions,”  but  Scallions  never. 


Cheap  and  Durable  Wagon  Seats. 

It  is  tiresome  to  be  jolted  over  rough  roads, 
in  a  wagon  without  springs,  with  a  simple 
board  for  a  seat;  but  no  farmer  or  cartman 
need  adhere  to  this  practice,  when  comfort¬ 
able  and  portable  seats  can  be  so  easily  and 
cheaply  made. 

For  a  one-man  seat,  that  shown  in  fig.  1,  is 
the  simplest  and  most  durable,  and  should 


Fig.  1. — SPUING  SEAT  FOR  ONE  PERSON. 

be  one  foot  longer  than  the  wagon-box  is 
wide;  the  connecting  blocks  should  be  four 
inches  high,  and  placed  near  the  ends.  The 
one  shown  in  fig.  2  is  arranged  for  two  per¬ 
sons,  the  connecting  block  being  placed  in 
the  center,  the  ends  being  kept  a  uniform 
distance  apart  by  bolts,  with  the  nut  upon  the 
lower  side,  out  of  the  way.  The  hole  for  the 
bolt  through  the  lower  board  should  be  just 


Fig.  2. — A  DOUBLE  SPRING  SEAT. 

large  enough  to  allow  the  bolt  to  play  freely. 

In  fig.  3  is  shown  a  seat  a  little  more  ex¬ 
pensive,  yet  far  more  elastic.  Both  boards 
are  eight  inches  longer  than  the  width  of  the 
box  upon  which  they  rest.  At  each  end  of 
the  top-board  is  mortised  or  nailed  in  a  strip 
of  hard-wood,  one  inch  thick,  two  inches 
wide,  and  about  seven  inches  in  length,  which 
is  made  to  pass  freely  up  and  down  in  a  cor- 


Fig.  3.— A  COLLED  SPRING  SEAT. 

responding  notch  sawed  in  the  end  of  the 
lower  board.  At  or  near  each  corner  of  the 
seat,  is  placed  a  coiled  spring.  A  pin,  passed 
through  the  wooden  strip  near  the  bottom, 
keeps  the  seat-boards  from  separating.  L.D.S. 


Not  “Scallions,”  but  Rare-ripes, — 

A  writer  in  “The  Garden”  (Eng.),  speaks  of 
the  practice  of  planting  out  onions  in  the 
spring  for  the  sake  of  the  young  growths 
which  they  afford,  and  which  are  ready  to 
use  long  ere  spring-sown  onions  are  large 
enough.  When  he  says  of  them  that  they 
are  “more  tender,  and  delicate  in  flavor,” 
we  quite  agree  with  him ;  but  when  he  goes 
onto  call  them  “scallions,”  we  don’t  agree 
at  all.  Whatever  the  term  ‘ 1  scallion  ”  may 
mean  over  there,  it  is  applied  by  our  onion 
growers  to  a  miserable,  thick-necked,  degen¬ 


Iligii  Prices  of  Sl»ort3>orn  Castle 
in  Australia.— At  a  late  sale  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  a  Grand  Duchess  bull,  Eighth  Duke 
of  Tregunter,was  bid  off  at  the  extraordinary 
price  of  4,000  guineas  ($20,000).  The  whole 
herd  sold  that  day  realized  nearly  30,000 
guineas  (about  $150,000).  Nothing  in  it  went 
below  three  figures,  while  several  cows 
brought  from  310  to  750  guineas  ($1,550  to 
$3,750).  These  prices  approach  the  highest 
ever  obtained  in  England,  and  remind  us  of 
the  astounding  sums  paid  at  the  Campbell 
sale,  at  New  York  Mills,  near  Utica,  in  1873. 


A  Meal  From  Cotton  Stalks- 

RY  DR.  C.  W.  DABNEY.  DIRECTOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
EXPERIMENTAL  STATION. 

In  order  to  test  the  value  of  meal  from  cot¬ 
ton  stems  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  an  average  healthy  cotton  plant  was 
cut  down  on  the  12th  of  October,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  cotton  had  been  picked  out  of 
all  the  bolls,  that  it  was  probable  would 
ripen.  The  plant  thus  represented  the  cot¬ 
ton  crop  at  the  earliest  stage  at  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  render  it  available  for 
the  use  suggested.  The  whole  plant  above 
the  ground  was  cut  up  and  rapidly  dried  in  a 
steam  bath.  The  leaves  were  green,  and  the 
stalk  and  the  branches  were  full  of  sap. 
The  ends  of  the  branches  were  still  rather 
soft,  although  the  rest  of  the  plant  was  very 
woody.  The  plant  had  not  been  touched  by 
frost ;  it  bore  two  or  three  very  backward 
bolls.  When  it  was  well  cured,  the  whole 
plant, was  ground  very  fine  in  a  small  mill, 
6uch  as  is  used  for  grinding  feeding  stuffs, 
and  a  fair  sample  of  the  product  subjected 
to  chemical  analysis.  The  results  of  this 
careful  work  were  as  follows: 


Cotton  Stalks.  Meadow  Hay- 

Moisture  at  212  F . 6.51  per  cent.  14.3 

Fat . 2.62  "  “  2.5 

Pure  cellulose . 35.33  “  “  26  3 

Proteins . 6.06  “  *■  9.7 

Ash . 5.30  “  “  6.2 

Carbo-hydrates . 44.48  “  “  41.4 


100.00 

Nutritive  ratio,  1  to  13.5.  1  to  8.0 

The  analysis  of  what  Wolff  calls  average 
meadow  hay  is  put  in  the  right-hand  column 
for  the  sake  of  the  comparison.  The  cotton- 
stalk  meal  is  inferior  to  meadow  hay,  but  it 
is  evident  that  we  have  here  a  product  which 
might  be  made  useful  if  we  could  over¬ 
come  certain  difficulties.  In  the  first  place, 
the  plant  is  very  hard  or  woody.  This  is 
overcome  in  part  by  grinding,  but  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  might  be  still  further  over¬ 
come,  and  in  part  possibly  softened  and  dis¬ 
solved  by  ensilaging  with  corn. 

It  would  afford,  on  the  one  hand,  a  pow¬ 
erful  absorbent  to  take  up  the  nutritious 
juices  of  corn,  while  on  the  other  the  partial 
fermentation  of  these  juices  would  in  part, 
dissolve  it.  This  might  prove  a  good  plan 
for  the  Southern  farmer  to  utilize  his  cotton 
stalks,  and  at  the  same  time  largely  increase 
the  amount  of  ensilage  which  his  land  and 
labor  could  produce. 

The  second  difficulty  is,  the  ground  stalks 
contain  too  little  nitrogenous  matter  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  their  being  fed  alone  at  all,  or  even 
with  the  usual  amount  of  grain,  say  corn 
meal ;  the  meal  containing  less  protein  than 
meadow  hay  even.  But  this  ought  to  be  no 
insuperable  difficulty  even  to  the  Southern 
farmer,  for  he  has  in  cotton-seed  meal  the 
perfect  supplement  to  a  food  of  this  compo¬ 
sition.  The  cotton-seed  meal  is  just  as  re¬ 
markable  for  its  large  amount  of  proteins 
or  nitrogenous  matters  as  this  for  its  small 
amount.  It  will  generally  yield  forty  per  cent, 
of  these  ‘  ‘  flesh  forming  ”  compounds.  A 
complete,  perfect  ration  can  be  made  up 
for  any  particular  animal  from  these  two 
products  of  the  cotton  plant.  It  does,  indeed, 
seem  as  if  every  part  of  the  cotton  plant  is  to 
be  utilized.  Every  product  of  the  seed  has 
found  a  use.  We  have  heard  already  of  a 
new  demand  for  the  hitherto  worthless 
stalk  ;  it  is  manufactured  into  a  valuable 
fibre.  Have  we  another  use  for  it  here?- 
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A  Swing  Gate. 

The  most  convenient  gate  is  one  which  will 
swing  either  way.  and  for  the  main  and  road 
gates,  we  would  suggest  using  stone  posts, 
or  else  heavy  posts  of  locust,  which  latter  is 
the  most  durable  wood  we  can  find.  The  il¬ 
lustration  shows  plainly  how  to  construct 
a  good  ^wing-gate,  one  which  will  not  only 
open  either  way  with  equal  facility,  but 
will,  when  being  opened,  raise  up  at  the 
latcli-end  of  the  gate,  so  as  to  avoid  any 
danger  of  catching  on  the  ground.  The 
panels,  or  rails  of  the  gate,  three  in  number, 
can  be  made  of  inch-pine,  the  middle  one 
6  inches  wide,  and  the  others,  4  inches, 


with  wires  between  them.  A  brace,  from  4 
to  5  inches  wide  is  put  on  securely  in  place 
with  wrought  nails.  The  stiles  of  the  gate 
should  be  made  of  good  oak,  the  one  the 
gate  is  hung  by  being  4  by  4  inches,  and  the 
one  at  the  latch  end,  2  by  3  inches.  If  the 
gate  is  a  very  long  one,  a  middle  stile,  of 
pine,  nailed  on  with  wrought  nails  securely, 
can  be  put  on,  which  will  considerably 
strengthen  it,  though  it  is  not  necessary 
where  the  gate  is  of  the  usual  length.  If 
stone  posts  are  used,  the  hinge-bolts  can 
have  screw-threads  cut  on  them,  passed 
through  a  neatly-cut  hole  in  the  post.  The 
top  hinge  is  merely  a  hook  one,  while  the 
lower  hinge  is  shown  above  the  cut  of  the 
gate,  and  explains  itself. 


The  European  or  English  Walnut. 

The  profitable  culture  of  the  English  Wal¬ 
nut  in  California  appears  to  have  excited  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  tree  on  this  side  of  the  Continent, 
as  shown  by  our  numerous  inquiries  regarding 
it.  In  Europe  this  is  known  simply  as  the 
walnut.  Our  early  settlers  prefixed  the  term 
English  to  many  things  they  received  by  the 
way  of  the  Mother  Country,  without  reference 
to  their  origin;  hence  we  have  “  English  Wal¬ 
nut.”  It  is  also  called,  especially  by  dealers, 
the  “  Madeira  Nut.”  The  tree  is  as  much  an 
exotic  in  England  and  in  Spain  as  it  is  with  us, 
it  being  a  native  of  Persia  and  other  parts  of 
Asia.  This  walnut  ( Juglans  regia )  is  a  rela¬ 
tive  to  our  black  walnut  and  butternut,  and, 
like  them,  forms  a  large  tree;  its  leaves  are 
smooth,  the  surface  of  the  nut  is  rather 
smooth,  and  the  husk  falls  away  from  it  when 
dry.  A  tree  in  the  grounds  of  the  late  A.  J. 
Downing,  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y. ,  bore  several 
bushels  of  fine  nuts  annually;  this  is  probably 
the  northernmost  point  at  which  it  has  been 
known  to  bear;  it  rarely  perfects  its  nuts  in 
New  York  City;  near  Philadelphia,  tbe  flow¬ 
ers  are  often  killed  by  late  frosts,  and  it  is 
probably  not  to  be  depended  upon  north  of 
Virginia.  The  French  have  about  a  dozen 
varieties,  differing  in  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  nuts,  and  propagate  them  by  grafting. 


Like  our  black  walnut,  the  tree  has  a  very 
long  tap-root,  on  which  account  the  seeds  are 
often  planted  where  the  trees  are '  to  stand. 
For  stocks  to  be  transplanted,  a  trench  is 
opened,  in  the  bottom  of  which  flat  tiles  are 
laid,  and  the  nuts,  root  end  downwards,  are 
planted  directly  on  the  tiles;  by  this  method 
the  tap-root  is  checked  and  fibrous  roots  pro¬ 
duced.  Grafting  does  not  succeed  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  methods,  and  that  known  as  “flute 
budding  ”  is  generally  followed.  A  ring  of 
bark,  with  a  bud  attached,  is  removed  from 
the  tree  affording  the  cion,  and  placed  over  a 
stock  of  the  same  size,  from  which  a  corres¬ 
ponding  ring  of  bark  has  been  removed.-  Like 
other  nuts,  these,  if  they  are  not  planted  soon 
after  they  are  ripe,  are  kept  from  becoming 
too  dry  during  the  winter  by  mixing  them 
with  the  soil.  The  fresh  nuts  of  the  first  im¬ 
portation  of  the  season  look  as  if  they  would 
germinate,  though  we  never  had  occasion  to 
try  them;  they  could,  no  doubt,  be  procured 
from  California  in  a  sufficiently  fresh  condi¬ 
tion  to  grow.  A  remarkable  variety  origi¬ 
nated  in  France  several  years  ago,  called  Jug¬ 
lans  preeparturiens.  The  tree  bears  large 
numbers  of  nuts  of  good  size,  with  a  tender 
shell,  often  bearing  the  third  year  from  the 
seed.  The  tree  does  not  grow  very  large,  and 
its  peculiar  character  of  precocious  fruiting 
is  perpetuated  by  seeds. 


Setting  Out  or  Dibbling  Plants. 

BT  J.  E.  SCOTT,  DEL. 

It  is  an  arduous  task  to  set  out  a  large 
number  of  plants  in  the  spring  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  suitable 
weather  for  transplanting,  it  is  frequently  im¬ 
portant  that  it  should  be  done  very  rapidly, 
and  anything  that  will  facilitate  the  work 
will  be  of  value.  I  have  found  the  imple¬ 
ments  illustrated  of  very  great  assistance  in 
setting  out  such  plants  as  sweet-potatoes,  to¬ 
matoes,  and  cabbages.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  originated,  but  they  have  been  in  use  by 
the  truckers  in  this  section  for  three  or  four 
years  past ;  and  as  they  can  be  easily  made 
by  any  farmer  of  average  mechanical  skill,  I 
will  describe  them  with  the  aid  of  the  sketch¬ 
es  herewith  sent.  The  wooden  tongs,  fig.  1, 


Fig.  1. — THE  TONGS.  Fig.  2. — THE  DIBBLE. 


are  about  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  are 
made  of  two  .pieces  of  about  the  same  width 
and  thickness  as  ordinary  lath ;  these  are 
nailed  at  one  end  to  a  block  about  an  inch 
thick  and  four  or  five  inches  long.  This  is 
used  for  picking  up  the  plant  before  placing 
it  in  the  ground.  The  hole  for  the  plant  is 
made  with  the  instrument  shown  in  fig.  2. 
This  “  dibble,”  or  “  dibber,”  is  a  piece  of  yel¬ 


low  pine  or  ash,  half  an  inch  thick,  three 
inches  wide,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  long  ; 
it  is  wedge-shaped  at  the  lower  end,  where  it 
is  covered  with  sheet-iron  or  tin  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  five  or  six  inches  from  the  point,  to 
prevent  wear.  A  little  above  the  middle,  an 
old  fork-handle  or  shovel-handle  is  attached 
at  an  angle,  and  about  three  inches  from  the 
top  there  is  fastened  a  strap,  provided  with 
a  buckle,  and  long  enough  to  reach  around 
a  man’s  arm. 

The  manner  of  operating  is  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  3.  A  boy  drops  the  plants  near  the  hills, 
and  the  opera¬ 
tor  following, 
seizes  each  plant 
in  turn  with  the 
tongs,  in  such 
a  way  as  to 
have  the  roots 
pointing  down¬ 
ward.  With  his 
left  arm  he 
thrusts  the  dib¬ 
ble  into  the 
ground,  and 
slightly  turning 
the  same,  forms 
a  hole  for  the 
reception  of  the 
plant.  After  placing  the  plant  in  the  hole, 
the  operator  thrusts  the  dibble  into  the  soil 
near  the  plant,  its  point  near  the  lower  end  of 
the  root,  and  pushes  enough  soil  around  the 
roots  to  complete  the  work.  A  good  hand 
can  set  from  10,000  to  12,000  plants  per  day, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  it  as  well  as  it  can 
be  done  in  the  old  way  and  much  easier. 


Cotton  Seed  in  the  Garden- 

Since  our  remarks  on  the  value  of  products 
from  cotton  seed,  especially  as  to  the  value  of 
the  manure  of  animals  fed  on  cotton-seed 
meal,  several  have  written  to  ask  us  if  the 
meal  could  not  be  used  direct  as  a  fertilizer. 
Of  course  it  could,  as  nothing  is  added  to  the 
meal  in  passing  through  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  animal.  It  seems  wasteful,  however, 
to  make  this  use  of  an  article  that  can  be 
employed  as  food.  Dairymen  and  others 
find  it  profitable  to  feed  the  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  get  its  cost  returned  to  them  in 
the  increase  of  milk,  while  the  manure  is 
clear  gain  As  to  its  use  directly  as  manure, 
one  must  be  governed  by  circumstances.  It 
is  no  more  wrong  to  employ  it  in  this  way, 
than  it  is  to  burn  corn,  where  that  is  the 
cheapest  fuel.  It  is  certainly  practicable,  as 
castor-bean  pomace,  a  similar  product,  is 
largely  so  employed  in  some  localities.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  compost  it  with  manure 
before  applying  it.  In  the  cotton-growing 
States,  crude  cotton  seed  is  found  to  make  a 
valuable  compost  for  all  garden  crops,  it 
being  used  especially  for  onions  and  cab¬ 
bages.  Cotton  seed  contains  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  oil,  which  is  of  no  value  as  a  fertil¬ 
izer.  One  method  is  to  use  half  a  ton  of 
cotton  seed  and  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  wood 
ashes  to  a  ton  of  stable  manure.  A  layer 
of  a  few  inches  of  manure  is  first  put  down, 
then  some  cotton  seed  and  ashes  mixed, 
is  alternated  with  other  layers  of  manure. 
Moisten  each  layer,  and  finish  with  ma¬ 
nure  at  the  top,  covering  the  heap,  which 
should  be  under  a  roof,  with  several 
inches  of  earth.  Four  tons  to  the  acre  of 
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such  compost,  are  regarded  as  a  good  dressing 
for  cabbages  and  onions.  A  less  amount  is 
required  for  ordinary  crops. 

A  Tether  for  a  Horse  or  Cow. 

S.  P.  Orr,  Jackson  Co.,  Ga.,  6ends  us  a 
drawing  and  description  of  a  device  for  stak¬ 
ing  out  a  horse  or  cow.  As  there  is  more  or 
less  danger  of  the  animal’s  becoming  entan¬ 
gled,  and  thereby  injuring  himself  by  most 
of  the  methods  I  have  noticed,  I  will  give 
you  a  plan  which  will  prevent  this.  Take  a 
stout  piece  of  timber,  a,  b,  3'/3  feet  long  ; 
fasten  a  ring  at  a,  and  one  at  c,  6  inches 
from  the  lower  end.  Take  a  pole,  c,  d,  and 
make  it  long  enough  to  extend  back  of  the 
animal’s  heels  3  or  4  feet,  and  fasten  a  ring 
to  each  end.  An  iron  spike,  /,  with  a  ring, 
e,  in  the  end,  is  driven  in  the  ground. 


The  irregular  line  represents  a  cord  of  any 
desired  length.  Fasten  the  rod,  a,  b,  to  the 
halter  at  a,  with  a  leather  strap,  also  c,  d, 
to  a,  b,  in  the  same  way  at  c  ;  tie  one  end  of 
the  cord  into  the  ring  at  d,  and  the  other  in 
the  ring  in  the  end  of  the  iron  spike.  Tlio 
ring  at  c,  6  inches  from  the  lower  end,  pre¬ 
vents  taking  up  the  cord,  and  thus  entan¬ 
gling  the  animal.  The  end,  b,  will  slide  over 
it  as  the  animal  grazes. 


Gardening  and  Poultry  Raising  for 
W  omen. 

There  are  many  farmers’  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  who  would  be  glad  to  earn  a  few  dollars, 
and  to  those,  a  leaf  from  my  experience  may 
be  of  service.  Four  years  ago  last  spring,  I 
obtained  the  use  of  a  small  plot  of  ground  for 
a  garden.  Our  family  was  small,  and  I  did 
my  own  work,  and  had  to  work  early  and 
late.  The  cash  proceeds  were  limited,  but 
welcome,  and  our  table,  for  the  first  time  in 
years,  was  supplied  with  fresh  vegetables.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  I  began  in  the  spring 
with  nine  hens,  and  was  able  to  credit  them 
with  $16.00  worth  of  eggs  and  dressed  chick¬ 
ens  sold,  besides  a  good  supply  for  our  own 
table.  It  is  profitable  to  raise  a  few  early 
chickens  to  kill  in  August  and  September. 
Better  results  were  obtained  the  next  year. 
After  deducting  rent,  cost  of  seed,  and  hired 
help,  the  clear  profits  of  the  small  garden 
were  $20.00  besides  a  supply  for  the  table  of 
both  summer  and  winter  vegetables.  The 
gain  in  health  and  strength  is  not  to  be  esti¬ 


mated  in  dollars  and  cents.  With  many, 
there  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against  such 
employment  for  women;  as  if  it  were  in 
some  manner  vulgar  and  degrading.  In  my 
own  case,  the  study  necessary  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess  has  had  an  educating  influence,  and 
strengthened  a  desire  for  more  knowledge  of 
a  useful  kind.  Helen  Palmer. 


Make  a  Stone  Boat. 

A  Stone  Boat  is  a  very  convenient  imple¬ 
ment  on  any  farm,  and  when  properly  con¬ 
structed,  may  be  used  for  many  purposes.  It 
is  expensive  to  saw  the  boards  out  of  a 
crooked  log,  and,  when  a  few  miles  from  a 
saw-mill,  costs  too  much.  Any  farmer  with 
ordinary  mechanical  skill  can  make  a  stone 
boat  with  a  hand-axe,  an  inch-auger  and  a 
hand-saw.  Cut  a  couple  of  small  trees  that 
will  work  three  by  six  inches,  or  one  large 
enough  to  split,  with  the  necessary  crook ; 
hew  out  two  runners  three  inches  thick  and 
six  inches  high  ;  turn  them  bottom  side  up, 
side  by  side,  saw  down  in  each,  say  2  inches, 
6  inches  apart ;  the  first  immediately  back  of 
the  crook,  the  next  one  foot  from  the  back  end, 
and  another  in  the  center  between.  Cut  out 
and  put  in  cross-pieces  2  by  6  inches,  and 
pin  with  wooden  pins  ;  then  cover  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  hard-wood  plank,  l‘/4  inch  thick 
will  answer  ;  pin  to  cross-pieces  and  to  run¬ 
ners  ;  bevel  the  front  ends.  Take  a  2  inch 
plank  and  pin  it  securely  across  the  front, bevel 
off  the  lower  front  corner  down  to  the  plank, 
running  lengthwise  ;  then  cut  a  slot  in  the 
center  of  this  front  cross-plank  sufficiently 
large  to  slip  in  a  chain  hook  or  link,  and  put 
in  a  toggle;  turn  right  side  up,  and  put  a  piece 
of  scantling  3  by  4  inches  across  the  back  end, 
cutting  half  out  of  the  scantling  and  half 
out  of  the  runners  and  pin  fast.  The  plank 
across  the  front  end  would  be  better  put  on 
with  iron  bolts.  C.  D.  F. 


A  Sheep  Trough. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Camp,  Tate  Co.,  Miss.,  sends  us 
a  drawing  of  a  sheep  trough.  He  writes  : 
take  two  planks,  1  by  12  inches,  10  feet  long, 
nail  them  together  at  the  edges,  V-shaped. 
For  the  ends  and  center  support,  cut  three 
pieces,  12  inches  long,  from  a  12-incli  board, 
and  nail  one  of  these  on  each  end  and  one  in 
the  middle,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  Cut 
two  pieces,  2  by  6  inches  and  2  feet  long,  and 
in  these  saw  a  notch  to  receive  the  trough. 
Nail  it  securely  from  the  inside.  To  prevent 
the  sheep  standing  in  the  trough,  saw  off  a 
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little  of  the  upper  corner  of  the  end  and  cen¬ 
ter-pieces,  and  nail  a  piece  1  by  6  inches  on 
these  ends  the  whole  length  of  the  trough. 


Cucnmboi'>>  Wiltiout  a  Garden. — 

The  method  by  which  an  old  lady  managed 
to  have  a  supply  of  cucumbers  from  her 
back  yard,  may  afford  a  useful  hint  to  others 
whose  garden  area  is  limited.  A  cask  was 
placed  in  the  corner,  and  partly,  perhaps 
one-third  filled  with  stones.  Upon  the 
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stones  was  a  thick  layer  of  stable-manure,, 
and  upon  this  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil. 
Two  small  boards  tacked  together  to  form  a. 
trough  were  placed  against  the  side  of  the 
cask  and  extended  from  its  top  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  the  soil,  and 
the  washing  water  was  poured  in  through 
the  trough  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  The  vines 
in  time  ran  over  and  covered  the  sides  of 
the  cask,  and  some  were  trained  along  the 
fence.  They  bore  in  a  manner  seldom  seen, 
in  the  usual  method  of  growing  cucumbers. 


Fence  Posts  and  Frost. 

Fence  posts  cannot  be  prevented  from  ris¬ 
ing  more  or  less  in  the  spring,  as  the  frost  is 
coming  out  of  the  ground,  but  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  contrivance  shown  below,  the  weight  of 
the  surrounding  earth  may  be  made  to  carry 
them  back  into  their  former  position.  The 
post-hole  need  not  be  dug  any  larger  than 
usual.  With  a  small  garden  trowel,  or  any 


POSTS  WITH  “WINGS.’ 


similar  instrument,  scoop  out  two  places  for- 
the  small  wings  shown  in  the  cut.  Six  inches 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  post  cut  the 
notches  for  the  “  wings,”  with  the  shoulder 
of  the  notch  on  the  underside.  Cut  in  about 
two  inches,  if  the  size  of  the  post  will  admit; 
if  a  small  post,  one  inch  will  answer.  Before 
filling  in  with  earth  above  the  wings,  be  sure 
that  the  space  is  well  filled  beneath  them,  or 
the  tamping  will  drive  them  out  of  position. 
Common  four-inch  battens,  cut  into  pieces 
six  inches  long,  make  good  wings.  A  nail 
should  be  put  through  the  foot  of  the  wing 
into  the  post,  else  it  may  work  out  of  the 
notch  by  the  continued  action  of  the  frost. 
I  have  also  kept  posts  from  being  thrown  out 
of  position  by  spiking  a  piece  2  by  4  inches, 
1  foot  long,  to  the  post,  16  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  shown  in  the  right- 
hand  post  in  the  engraving.  W.  D.  B. 


A  Use  for  an  Old  Hedge. 

“  J.  W.,”  Johnson  Co.,  Nebraska,  writes  us 
that  he  is  a  recent  settler  in  Nebraska.  In 
the  neighborhood  where  he  bought  his  land, 
most  of  the  farms  are  surrounded  by  Osage 
Orange  hedges,  set  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  Experience  has  taught  these  farmers 
that  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
enclosed  a  few  acres  for  pasture,  instead  of 
surrounding  the  whole  farm,  as  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  hedge  is  too  expensive  to  care  for, 
and  is  apt  to  be  neglected.  Some  of  the 
farmers  are  cutting  up  their  hedges,  while 
others  cut  back  the  overgrown  trees  to  four 
feet  in  liight.  Our  correspondent,  finding  that 
he  could  have  the  Osage  Orange  brush  from 
the  hedges  thus  cut  down,  hauled  enough  to 
inclose  three  sides  of  a  twenty-acre  lot,  there 
being  a  hedge  on  one  side  already.  Using  a 
crowbar  to  make  the  holes,  he  set  the  brush, 
first  sharpened  at  the  lower  end,  at  every  16 
inches.  The  pieces,  being  set  slanting,  were 
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cut  to  about  five  feet,  and  the  tops  were 
lopped  and  bent  over  on  one  another,  and  the 
small  branches  interwoven.  This  makes  a 
fence  that  stock  will  not  try  to  break  through. 
Outside  of  this  brush  fence,  Mr.  W.  has  set 
plants  for  a  live  hedge,  which  he  thinks  will 
be  large  enough  by  the  time  the  dead  one  de¬ 
cays.  By  thus  making  use  of  the  old  brush, 
his  pasture  lot  is  safely  fenced  from  the  start, 
and  at  only  the  expense  of  the  labor. 

- -KC3— O— - - 

A  Thick  Straw  Bed  for  Breeding  Sows. 

Thick  straw  for  bedding  breeding  sows  is, 
it  is  contented  by  those  using  it,  superior  to 
any  other  material  for  both  mother  and  pigs. 
The  uncut  straw  should  be  spread  into  a  bed 
of  at  least  one  foot  thick;  two  feet  would  be 
still  better  and  safer,  particularly  in  cold 
weather,  when  the  pigs  could  nestle  well  in  it 
and  keep  warm.  With  such  a  bed,  pigs  could 
be  farrowed  pretty  safely  early  in  March,  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  until  April  and  May.  This 
would  be  a  considerable  advantage,  as  they 
could  be  made  heavy  porkers  earlier  in  au¬ 
tumn,  and  bring  a  higher  price  at  that  time 
than  later  in  the  season,  as  young,  fresh  pork 
is  then  eagerly  sought  for. 

Some  suppose  that  pigs  just  farrowed 
would  be  easily  smothered  in  a  deep  bed  of 
straw;  but  it  is  so  porous  that  the  air  freely 
circulates,  and  furnishes  all  that  is  required 
for  healthy  breathing,  while  it  acts  as  a  soft 
cushion  both  over  and  under  the  young  pigs, 
and  thus  prevents  the  sow,  when  she  lies 
down,  from  pressing  them  to  death.  This 
bed  also  elevates  her  dugs  on  the  lower  side, 
which  often  lie  so  close  to  a  naked  floor  that 
the  pigs  can  not  get  hold  of  them;  and  thus 
both  dam  and  offspring  suffer— the  former 
from  not  having  her  milk  seasonably  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  latter  from  lack  of  neces¬ 
sary  nourishment. 

Another  method  of  preventing  the  sow 
from  overlying  her  pigs,  is  to  spike  joists  4 
to  6  inches  thick  all  around  the  pen,  about  6 
inches  high  from  the  floor,  shaving  off  about 
one  inch  of  the  lower  corner,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  cutting  against  the  sow.  If  the  pigs 
are  then  behind  her  when  she"  lies  down, 
they  can  run  under  this  projecting  joist,  and 
thus  save  themselves  from  being  crushed.  A 
half-round  stick  would  answer  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  the  joist.  Hemlock  for  either  should 
not  be  used,  as  this  wood  abounds  in  slivers. 


Combination  Coop. 


A  combination  coop  for  clucks  and  chicks, 
is  a  very  useful  thing  to  have  where  poultry 
is  bred  in  large  numbers.  Eight  feet  is  a 


very  convenient  length  for  these  coops. 
At  the  rear,  the  height  is  14  to  15 
inches,  while  at  the  front  it  is  18  to  20 
inches.  The  depth  from  front  to  back 
is  two  feet.  Each  8-feet  coop  is  divided 
into  four  compartments,  the  divisions 
being  made  of  ’/Vinch  stuff,  while  the  main 
part  of  the  coop  is  made  of  inch  pine.  In 


front,  narrow  slats  are  used,  wide  enough 
apart  to  admit  of  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
young  chicks.  The  middle  slat  should  be  wider 
than  the  rest,  and  made  movable  to  afford 
room  for  taking  out  or  putting  in  the  clucks. 
The  top  should  be  so  made  as  to  be  wind  and 
rain  proof.  It  can  be  secured  with  hinges  at 
the  back.  As  soon  as  the  coop  has  been  fin¬ 
ished,  it  should  be  whitewashed  inside  and 
out.  The  bottom  can  be  made  of  inch  pine, 
resting  on  two-inch  cleats,  and  nailed  secure¬ 
ly  to  place,  or  it  can  be  made  a  little  larger 
than  the  coop  and-  not  attached.  Three 
or  four  such  coops  should  be  on  every  farm, 
and  if  the  divisions  can  be  readily  removed 
the  coop  can  be  used  for  fattening  fowls. 
Unplaned  inch  pine,  common  stuff,  is  suitable 
for  such  work.  D.  Z.  E. 


Put  Things  in  Their  Places. 


We  have  in  mind  an  extensive  and  well- 
tilled  farm,  where  a  large  space  in  the  end  of 


SECTION  OF  A  TOOL-ROOM. 


a  wagon-shed  is  called  a  tool-room.  The 
tools  are  deposited  in  the  barn,  wood-shed, 
crib,  in  the  field,  hung  in  trees,  anywhere  but 
in  the  right  place.  The  tool-room  floor  is 
covered  with  heaps  of  rusty  iron,  old  leather, 
broken  harness,  fragments  of  tools,  and 
other  accumulations  of  forty  years  of  farm 
life.  The  old  iron  should  be  sorted  over, 
and  any  bolts,  nuts,  hooks,  rings,  etc.,  that 
are  good  may  be  put  in  a  box  by  themselves, 
the  rest  should  go  to  the  junk  dealer.  There 
may  be  a  few  straps  and  buckles  of  the  old 
harness  worth  saving.  If  so,  oil  the  leather 
and  lay  it  aside;  throw  the  rest  out  of  sight. 
Put  a  light  scaffold  near  the  roof  plates  and 
pile  many  small  articles  upon  it;  they  will  be 
out  of  the  way  and  within  easy  reach.  Make 
a  drawer  in  a  bench  for  holding  small  tools, 
and  a  row  of  pigeon  holes  for  nails,  screws, 
etc.  Across  one  end  of  the  room,  in  front  of 
the  plate,  fasten  a  long  narrow  board  by 
pegs,  so  that  a  six-inch  space  will  be  between 
the  plates  and  board.  Let  the  pegs  be  a  foot 
apart  and  stand  out  beyond  the  board  some 
five  or  six  inches,  upon  which  to  hang  long- 
handled  tools.  About  four  feet  from  the 
floor  make  a  similar  rack  for  shovels,  picks, 
chains,  whiffletrees,  etc.  Bring  all  the  tools 


to  this  room,  except  those  needed  every  day 
in  the  barn.  There  should  be  a  paint  pot  in 
the  tool-house  to  use  on  a  rainy  day  for 
painting  the  tools.  [The  engraving  shows  a 
section  of  a  well-arranged  tool-room. — Eds.] 
Lay  down  this  law  to  your  man-servant 
and  maid-servant,  to  your  son  and  daughter, 
to  your  borrowing  neighbor  and  your  good 
wife,  to  all  that  in  your  house  abide,  and  to 
yourself  :  “That  whoever  uses  a  tool  shall, 
when  his  work  is  done,  return  the  tool  to 
the  tool-house  and  place  it  where  it  was 
found.”  A.  A.  W. 


Onion  Culture — Seeds  and  Sets, 

A  few  years  ago,  no  vegetable  was  subject 
to  such  marked  fluctuations  in  price  as  the 
onion,  the  price  doubling,  often  quadrupling, 
within  a  short  time.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  onions  were  cultivated  in  but  very 
few  localities,  and  the  market  could  readily 
be  controlled  by  speculators.  Onion  culture 
is  no  longer  confined  to  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.  Large  areas  in  New  York 
State  and  in  some  Western  States  are  devoted 
to  the  crop,  and  the  Southern  States  now 
raise  large  quantities.  The  general  stock  is 
so  large  that  a  short  supply  in  one  place  is- 
made  good  by  shipments  from  another  point, 
and  there  is  little  chance  for  a  “  corner.”  It 
was  supposed  that  onions  could  not  be  raised 
from  seeds  in  localities  south  of  New  York 
City,  but  the  experience  of  the  Southern 
growers  show  that  this  is  a  mistake.  In 
localities  far  enough  south  to  allow  of 
growth  during  the  winter  months,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  making  good  crops  from  the 
seed.  That  a  warm  climate  is  not  detri¬ 
mental  to  onion  culture,  is  shown  by  the  vast 
quantities  sent  to  our  markets  from  Ber¬ 
muda,  while  magnificent  onions  are  shipped 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  to  England,  and  to 
a  small  extent  to  this  country.  In  the  Mid¬ 
dle  States,  where  the  winter  is  too  cold  for* 
their  growth,  and  hot  weather  comes  on  be¬ 
fore  the  bulbs  have  made  much  size,  onion, 
sets  are  preferable  to  seeds. 

What  are  Onion  Sets? 

Onion  sets  are  onions  that  have  ripened 
while  yet  quite  small — half  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter  down  to  the  size  of  peas — the  smaller  the 
better.  These,  when  set  out,  if  small  enough, 
will  grow  and  form  a  bulb  of  the  full  size. 
If  too  large  they  will  soon  run  up  to  seed  and 
be  worthless.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
sets  are  onions  starved  into  early  maturity 
by  sowing  on  a  poor  soil.  This  is  a  mistake. 
They  require  good  soil,  the  early  maturity 
being  due  to  thick  sowing,  thus  compelling 
some  twenty  or  more  bulbs  to  grow  upon  a 
space  ordinarily  allotted  to  a  single  full-sized 
onion.  There  are  several  methods  of  sow¬ 
ing  the  seeds  for  sets,  and  we  give  the  one 
usually  followed  on  a  large  scale.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  narrow  beds  of  six  rows  each  ; 
these  rows  being  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  apart.  The  drill  is  set  to  sow  five  or 
six  seeds  to  the  inch,  which  will  give  30  to  36 
seeds  to  each  inch  in  length  of  bed.  At  30 
to  36  inches  from  the  first  beds  of  six  rows, 
or  far  enough  to  allow  of  the  use  of  the  cul¬ 
tivator,  another  bed  of  six  rows  is  made,  and 
so  on ;  the  wide  space  being  kept  clean  by 
horse  implements,  while  the  rows  themselves 
must  be  carefully  weeded  by  hand.  The  sets 
are  mature  when  the  tops  wither.  They  are 
taken  up  by  passing  a  trowel  under  them 
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upon  a  sieve  which  allows  the  soil  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated.  The  sets  heat  readily,  and  should  be 
spread  in  an  airy  place  in  layers  of  three  or 
four  inches. 

Planting  Onion  Sets. 

Even  where  onions  can  be  readily  raised 
from  seeds,  many  prefer  the  sets.  The  crop 
is  more  sure,  mucli  of  the  early  weeding  is 
avoided,  and,  above  all,  the  planting  may  be 
done  in  autumn  when  the  work  need  not  be 
hurried.  The  soil  is  made  as  rich  as  for  seed, 
and  thoroughly  fine  and  mellow  by  the  harrow 
and  rake.  Rows  12  inches  apart  are  marked 
off,  and  the  sets  planted  at  three  or  four 
inches  apart.  They  are  thrust  down  into  the 
mellow  soil  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  get  them  right  end  up.  Finish 
by  passing  a  light  roller  or  the  back  of  a 
wooden  rake  over  the  rows.  Each  seventh 
mark  is  left  unplanted  ;  this  leaves  an  alley 
from  which  the  weeding  maylbe  done.  If  the 
sets  are  not  planted  in  the  fall,  they  should  be 
as  early  in  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 

Requisites  to  Success  with  Onions. 

Onions  differ  from  most  other  crops  in  not 
requiring  a  rotation.  In  some  places  the 
land  has  been  in  onions  annually  for  half  a 
century.  If  the  crop  is  to  be  grown  for  the 
first  time,  newly  cleared  land  is  best,  and 
next  to  that,  soil  which  has  been  in  corn  or 
potatoes.  A  good,  deep,  rich  loam,  is  essen¬ 
tial,  as  is  heavy  manuring.  Fifty  loads  of 
stable  manure  to  the  acre  are  an  ordinary 
manuring,  and  may  be  supplemented  by 
ashes,  bone  flour,  or  guano,  as  a  top-dressing. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  very  early  ;  should 
be  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  and  from  a 
reliable  raiser.  The  rows  are  a  foot  apart, 
leaving  every  seventh  for  a  path,  and  from 
three  to  six  pounds  of  seed  are  sown  to  the 
acre.  On  land  not  before  in  onions,  thin 
sowing  is  better  than  thick.  After  sowing, 
roll  the  surface.  Some  sow  an  ounce  or  two  of 
radish  seed  with  every  pound  of  onion  seed. 
The  radishes  come  up  in  a  few  days  and 
mark  the  rows  so  that  a  hand-cultivator  or 
push-hoe  can  be  run  close  to  the  rows  even 
before  the  onions  are  up. 

One  Essential  Point 

is  weeding.  Unless  one  is  prepared  to  give 
thorough  weeding,  and  at  the  right  time,  he 
should  not  attempt  to  raise  onions.  It  is  no 
fancy  work,  and  there  is  no  machine  that  will 
do  it.  Unless  one  can  go  down  on  his  hands 
and  knees  astride  of  the  row,  and  remove  all 
the  weeds  that  are  in  the  rows  with  his  fin¬ 
gers,- at  least  twice,  and  sometimes  three 
times,  he  will  not  be  much  troubled  at  the 
harvesting.  Excellent  hand-weeders  are 
made  to  run  close  to  the  row,  but  until  a 
machine  can  think,  the  rows  themselves 
must  be  weeded  by  hand.  Clean  culture, 
which  means  the  use  of  weeding  appliances 
as  often  as  needed,  must  be  secured. 

In  some  localities  the  young  onions  will  be 
seen  to  die  without  apparent  cause.  A  fly 
has  laid  her  egg  and  the  grub  is  eating  the 
interior  of  the  young  bulb.  All  such  onions 
must  be  taken  up,  using  a  knife  to  make  sure 
of  removing  the  bulb  with  the  worm,  and 
placed  in  a  bucket  or  other  vessel,  and  burned. 

Near  cities  and  large  towns  onions  are 
most  profitable  when  sold  green,  beginning 
to  put  them  up  in  bunches  when  they  are 
only  half  grown.  Three  to  twelve  onions 
with  the  tops  left  on  make  a  bunch,  according 
to  their  size  and  the  custom  of  the  market. 


W.ater  Spout  and  Stock  Trough. 

The  water  trough  for  the  stock  should  not 
be  immediately  under  the  pump  spout,  but 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  distant,  a  spout  be¬ 
ing  employed  to  convey  the  water.  This 
spout  (see  engraving)  is  made  of  two  good 
pieces  of  clean  white  pine,  inch  stuff.  One 
piece  is  four  inches  and  the  other  is  three 
inches  wide,  nicely  planed  and  jointed.  If 
securely  nailed,  it  will  not  leak  for  a  long 
time,  but  when  it  does,  let  it  dry,  and  then 
run  hot  pitch  down  the  joint.  The  trough 
should  be  made  of  two-inch  oak,  or  pine  of 


the  same  thickness  may  do  if  kept  well 
painted,  inside  and  out.  Instead  of  nailing 
on  the  sides  to  the  ends,  have  the  ends  fitted 
into  grooves,  and  use  rods,  with  burrs  on 
them  to  bring  the  sides  up  tightly  to  their 
places.  When  the  trough  leaks,  tighten  up 
the  burrs  a  little  with  a  wrench,  and  the 
trouble  generally  ceases  for  the  time.  Even 
the  best  trough  is  by  no  means  very  lasting, 
and  its  longevity  is  increased  by  keeping  it 
thoroughly  painted,  inside  and  out,  with 
good  paint.  Where  there  are  horses  that 
destroy  the  edges  of  the  trough  with  their 
teeth,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  rim  it  all  around 
with  thin  iron.  The  spout,  where  it  goes 
under  the  pump,  can  have  a  strap  slipped 
over  the  nozzle  of  the  pump.  D.  Z.  E. 

- 

Trade  Mark  Seeds. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Alexander,  of  Georgia,  asks  us 
if  there  is  any  exclusive  right  given  by  the 
trade  mark  laws  of  the  United  States  by 
which  a  party  who  first  propagates  a  new 
seed  or  a  new  grain  from  a  foreign  country 
can  acquire  the  sole  right  to  sell  it  afterwards 
under  its  original  name,  tie  says,  B.  claims 
to  have  brought  the  seed  of  a  new  crop  called 
“millo  maize”  from  South  America;  that  in 
a  newspaper  B.  described,  the  quality  of 
“  millo  maize,”  stating  that  he  had  previously 
freely  given  the  seed  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors  ;  that  through  one  of  the  original 
recipients,  some  of  the  seed  came  into  his  (Mr. 
Alexander’s)  possession  ;  that  recognizing  its 
merits  he  advertised  it  under  the  name  of 
“  millo  maize,”  and  referred  to  it  as  being  the 
same  as  that  distributed  by  B.  To  this  B. 
objected,  and  doubted  the  genuiness  of  the 
seed.  Thereupon  Mr.  Alexander  purchased 
through  a  friend,  some  of  the  seed  direct 
from  B.,  and  by  planting  it  by  the  side  of  his 
own,  fully  established  the  identity  of  the 
two.  He  again  advertised  ‘  ‘  millo  maize  ” 
seed  for  sale,  but  was  notified  by  B.  that  he 
(B.)  had  a  “  trade  mark”  right  to  the  words 
“millo  maize,”  and  the  use  must  at  once  be 
discontinued.  Mr.  Alexander  wishes  to  know 
if  such  a  right  can  be  obtained. 

Answer :  The  proper  name  of  anything  can 
not  be  claimed  as  a  trade  mark.  Under  Mr. 
A.’s  statement  of  facts,  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  continue  the  sale  of  the  seed.  H.  A.  H. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Burton,  of  Detroit,  specialist 


in  the  law  of  trade  marks,  etc.,  furnishes  the 
following  in  further  answer  to  the  above  : — 
It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  what 
may  be  adopted  as  a  trade  mark.  Speaking 
generally,  however,  we  may  say,  one  can 
adopt  any  name  or  symbol  for  that  purpose. 
The  mark  chosen  must,  however,  be  used  in 
connection  with  a  product  thai  is  either  man¬ 
ufactured  by  or  selected  by  the  person  claim¬ 
ing  the  mark,  and  must  in  some  way  indi¬ 
cate  the  origin  or  ownership  of  the  article. 
The  meaning  of  the  latter  clause  is  somewhat 
technical,  and  may  be  best  explained  by  say¬ 
ing  that  the  mark  must  indicate  to  the  ob¬ 
server,  that  the  article  covered  by  it  has  the 
same  origin  that  previous  articles  sold  under 
the  same  mark  have  had.  A  further  limita¬ 
tion  is,  the  mark  adopted  must  not  be  the 
specific  name  of  the  article,  nor  must  it  de¬ 
scribe  the  character  of  the  article  ;  if  it  does 
so  it  is  appropriate  to  the  article  by  whomso¬ 
ever  used  and  the  right  to  use  it  is  common 
to  all.  I  understand  that  the  article  referred 
to  in  your  correspondent’s  question  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  this  country  and  has 
no  popular  name  specific  to  itself  other  than 
“  millo  maize.”  That  being  so,  the  name  be¬ 
comes  germane  to  the  article  and  may  be  used 
by  any  person  dealing  in  it,  in  fact,  must  be 
used  if  he  would  have  customers  understand 
what  he  is  proposing  to  sell  them.  Any  other 
course  would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith. 


The  Morning  or  Swarming  of  Bees. 

Bees  seem  to  be  governed  by  an  instinct 
that  sometimes  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to 
reason,  and  in  various  ways  display  an  intel¬ 
ligence  far  beyond  that  of  much  larger  crea¬ 
tures,  hence,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  are, 
in  some  countries,  regarded  with  special  con¬ 
sideration.  Each  country  has  its  peculiar 
beliefs  regarding  bees,  and  some  of  these 
may  be  traced  back  to  very  early  times.  In 
several  European  countries,  it  is  the  custom, 
as  soon  as  a  person  dies,  to  go  to  the  hives 
and  inform  the  bees  of  the  death,  as  other¬ 
wise  they  would  desert  the  place.  As  bees 
have  teen  more  thoroughly  studied,  they  are 
not  found  to  be  any  less  interesting,  even 
while  it  is  ascertained  that  many  of  the  be¬ 
liefs  concerning  them  had  no  real  founda¬ 
tion.  The  care  with  which  the  cell  is  built, 
and  its  shape,  being  most  economical  of 
material  and  of  room,  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  insect  accredited  with  a  won¬ 
derful  mathematical  skill  which  enabled 
if;  to  build  its  cells  with  such  precision. 
Later  investigations  have  shown  that  tho 
shape  of  the  cell  is  governed  by  the  size  of 
the  bees,  and  the  position  in  which  they 
stand  when  at  work  upon  the  comb,  and 
that  they  could  not  well  build  their  cells 
in  any  other  form.  In  the  management  of 
bees,  no  custom  is  more  general  than  that  of 
trying  to  induce  a  swarm  to  settle  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  noise.  This  practice  dates  back  to  very 
early  times,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  who 
describes  the  use  of  odors  as  well  as  noises ; 
in  the  making  of  these  it  was  customary 
to  “  mix  with  tinkling  brass,  the  cymbal’s 
drowning  sound.  ”  The  manner  of  making  the 
noise  varies  in  different  localities.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  the  people  run  back  and 
forth  under  the  swarm  and  sing  a  monoto¬ 
nous  hymn.  In  parts  of  England,  the  noise,  to 
be  effective,  must  be  made  by  beating  upon  a 
frying-pan  with  the  door-key.  In  this  coun- 
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in  rural  districts,  both  north  and  south, 
the  means  are  not  considered,  provided  the 
noise  is  sufficiently  loud.  If,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving,  the  Southern  matron  is  left 
alone,  she  does  her  duty  as  a  solo  performer. 
At  other  times  there  is  a  full  orchestra  with 
pans,  tongs,  bells,  etc.,  for  instruments. 
This  “  homing,”  “ringing  in,”  or  “tanging  ” 
the  bees,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  regarded 


as  so  essential,  that  to  omit  it  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  neglect  which  would  be 
properly  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  swarm. 
The  fact  is,  after  such  a  noisy  performance, 
the  swarms  do  usually  alight  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  old  hive,  but  intelligent  bee¬ 
keepers  know  that  they  rarely  go  far,  even 
without  a  noise,  and  that  they  usually  clus¬ 
ter  upon  some  spot  near  by.  If,  however, 


they  have  selected  a  place  at  a  distance,  they 
will  go  to  it,  in  spite  of  any  amount  of  noise. 
While  this  custom  is  slowly  disappearing  be¬ 
fore  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  bee  and 
its  habits,  it  will  no  doubt  long  retain  a  hold 
in  some  localities,  notwithstanding  that  the 
various  investigations  of  Sir  John  Lubbock 
argue  that  bees  have  no  organs  of  hearing, 
and  may  be  deaf  to  all  such  noisy  entreaties. 
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A  Bag-Holder  on  Platform  Scales. 

BY  EBEN  E.  REXFORE. 

The  writer  lias  a  contrivance  in  use  which 
does  away  with  the  need  of  a  second  person 
in  tilling  grain  bags,  and  is  both  cheap  and 
simple.  It  is  attached  to  his  platform  scales 
for  convenience  in  weighing,  and  consists  of 
an  iron  hoop,  nearly  as  large  around  as  a  bag. 
This  hoop  has  four  small  hooks  on  it,  at  equal 
distances  apart,  to  which  the  bag  is  fastened. 
Attached  to  the  hoop  is  a  piece  of  iron  about 
six  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  shank,  which 
slips  into  a  socket  fastened  to  the  front  of  the 
upright  enclosing  the  rods,  that  run  from 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  to  the  weighing  beam. 
This  iron  and  hoop  are  fastened  securely  to¬ 
gether.  The  shank  should  fit  loosely  in  the 
socket,  to  let  the  hoop  tilt  down,  so  that  the 
bag  can  be  readily  unhooked.  There  is  an 
eye-bolt  in  the  hoop  where  the  iron  rod 


joins  it,  and  a  rod  with  a  hook  on  the  upper 
end  is  fastened  into  it.  This  rod  reaches  to  a 
staple  fastened  above  the  socket  on  the  up¬ 
right  of  the  scales.  When  the  hook  on  the 
end  of  this  rod  is  slipped  into  the  staple,  it 
lifts  the  hoop  to  a  level  position,  and  is  of 
sufficient  strength  to  hold  a  bag  of  grain. 
The  hoop  should  be  high  enough  to  allow  a 
bag  to  clear  the  platform  of  the  scales.  When 
filled,  a  sharp  blow  of  the  hand  removes  the 
hook  of  the  sustaining  rod,  and  lets  the  hoop 
tilt  downward,  when  the  bag  rests  on  the  plat¬ 
form.  The  hoop  can  be  swung  to  one  side 
and  entirely  out  of  the  way.  I  have  a  sort  of 
hopper  made  out  of  an  old  dish  pan  with  the 
bottom  cut  out.  It  is  very  convenient  to  keep 
grain  from  spilling  while  filling  the  bags. 


ISreedinj;'  ami  jitea riii"  Cattle. — 

W.  G.  Gcoderham,  in  an  address  before  the 
Framlingham  Farmers’  Club,  of  England, 
spoke  highly  of  the  Red  Polled  Norfolks. 
He  says  their  good  milking  and  rapid  fatten¬ 
ing  qualities  are  kept  up  as  heretofore,  and 
their  size,  as  is  much  desired,  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  The  bull  “Rollock”  had  lately  been 
slaughtered  under  three  years  old,  and 
weighed,  alive,  1,272  lbs.,  and  dressed,  816 
lbs.  of  good  beef.  In  order  to  make  good 
milkers,  Mr.  Gooderham  recommends  that 
the  parents  on  both  sides  should  be  chosen 
from  milking  families.  He  says  nothing 
about  escutcheons,  but  is  very  pronounced 
for  large,  well  shaped  udders,  and  teats  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  fill  the  hand.  To  guard 
against  milk  fever,  he  keeps  his  cows  on  hay 
and  water  alone  a  week  or  more  before  calv¬ 
ing,  and  two  days  before  this  gives  one 


pound  of  Epsom  salts  with  an  ounce  of 
ground  ginger.  If  the  bag  seems  to  be  over 
full,  he  recommends  milking  several  times 
before  calving,  and  after  it  every  three  or 
four  hours  during  the  day  and  night  for  a 
week,  or  longer  if  necessary,  and  even  then 
the  milking  should  not  drop  off  suddenly, 
but  continue  until  all  danger  is  over,  every 
six  to  eight  hours,  feeding  nothing  save  hay. 
If  the  slightest  tendency  to  costiveness  ap¬ 
pears,  give  one  pint  of  linseed  oil  as  often  as 
is  required.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  keep 
the  bowels  well  open.  For  this  purpose  also, 
as  an  aid,  we  give  a  couple  of  quarts,  night 
and  morning,  of  wheat  bran. 


Clay  in  a  New  Role. 

All  fertile  soils  are  largely  composed  of 
clay.  The  best  lands  for  permanent  cultiva¬ 
tion  are  heavy  clays  well  drained  and  pulver¬ 
ized.  Their  fineness  of  grain  allows  the  free 
penetration  of  the  exceedingly  small  feeding 
roots  and  root  hairs  of  plants,  and  by  capillary 
attraction  they  bring  up  moisture  from  below 
to  withstand  drouths.  A  very  sandy  soil  is 
greatly  improved  by  mixing  clay  with  it,  to 
form  a  loam.  In  its  pure  state,  and  in  combi¬ 
nation,  clay  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth.  In  the  form  of  brick3 
it  is  used  in  the  construction  of  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  human  dwellings,  public  build¬ 
ings,  and  mercantile  and  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments. 

Chemistry  makes  many  interesting  and 
useful  revelations.  It  shows,  for  example, 
that  every  58‘/2  ounces  of  dry  common  salt 
is  made  up  of  23  ounces  of  a  metal  much 
like  silver  in  appearance,  and  35 '/2  ounces  of 
a  yellowish  gas  (chlorine),  so  acrid,  that  a 
pint  of  it  mixed  with  the  air  of  a  room  pro¬ 
duces  great  irritation  of  the  lungs,  if  not 
suffocation.  It  was  discovered  only  56  years 
ago  that  every  51  '/2  ounces  of  pure  dry  clay 
is  made  up  of  24  ounces  of  oxygen  (which 
forms  four-fifths  of  the  bulk  of  air  and 
fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  weight  of  water), 
and  about  271/a  ounces  of  a  most  important 
metal  called  Aluminum.  This  clay  metal,  if 
it  can  be  obtained  pure  in  sufficient  quantity, 
is  more  valuable  for  almost  all  uses  than  any 
other  known  metal,  except  iron. 

Aluminum  is  nearly  like  silver  in  color, 
with  a  slight  bluish  tinge.  It  does  not 
tarnish  like  silver ;  nitric  acid  (aqua  fortis) 
even  will  not  dissolve  or  rust  it.  It  is  quite 
as  hard  as  silver,  but  is  only  one-fourth 
as  heavy,  being  only  2'/2  times  as  heavy 
as  water,  while  silver  is  10‘/2  times,  and 
iron  8  times  as  weighty  as  the  same  bulk 
of  water.  It  melts  at  a  little  higher  heat 
than  zinc.  An  alloy  of  two-thirds  alumi¬ 
num  and  one-third  silver  is  superior  to  silver 
for  table  forks,  spoons,  tea-services,  etc,  on 
account  of  its  lightness,  its  freedom  from 
tarnish,  and  its  durability.  For  ship  orna¬ 
ments  exposed  to  salt  sea  air,  and  for  all  me¬ 
tallic  articles  exposed  to  sulphuretted  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  other  tarnishing  gases,  it  will  be  in¬ 
valuable.  One  part  of  aluminum  with  nine 
parts  of  copper  makes  a  metal  much  resem¬ 
bling  gold,  for  watch  cases,  jewelry,  and 
machine  bearings.  In  short,  by  itself  and  in 
alloys  with  other  metals,  this  clay  metal,  alu¬ 
minum,  so  abundant  everywhere,  will  take  the 
place  of  tin,  zinc,  lead,  etc.,  just  so  soon  as  a 
cheap  process  of  separating  it  from  oxygen  can 
be  discovered — the  change  required  being  the 
same  as  in  separating  iron  from  oxygen  in 


many  varieties  of  its  ores.  Hitherto  the  pro¬ 
cesses  have  been  so  expensive  that  aluminum 
has  been  worth  almost  as  much  per  ounce  as 
silver,  though,  owing  to  its  lightness,  its  bulk 
is  four  times  greater  than  the  same  weight 
of  silver.  But  the  telegraph  brings  us  the 
report  from  Birmingham,  Eng.,  that  by  a 
new  process  aluminum  can  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  one-tenth  of  the  previous  cost,  and 
in  a  few  days  instead  of  the  nine  months  re¬ 
quired  by  the  old  method.  This  news  is  al¬ 
most  too  good  to  be  true ;  but  if  not  fully 
realized,  we  have  no  doubt  that  science  and 
skill  will  soon  secure  such  results.  Our  heavy 
clay  soils  will  have  a  new  interest  for  the 
worker,  though  they  are  too  abundant  to 
warrant  the  hope  of  their  being  raised  in  value 
by  the  development  of  this  new  industry. 


A  Hopple  for  Jumping  Horses- 

Not  long  since,  I  saw  a  method  of  re¬ 
straining  horses  from  jumping,  and  was 
assured  by  those  who  were  using  it  that  it- 
proved  efficacious.  It  consists  of  a  surcingle 
about  the  body  of  the  horse,  together  with 
two  short  straps  that  pass  through  the  sur¬ 
cingle  and  around  each  foreleg,  being 
buckled  so  that  when  the  horse  stands 
upright  the  strap  will  fall  about  half-way  to 
the  knees.  This  arrangement,  which  allows 
the  horse  to  walk  quite  freely,  prevents  its 
running  as  well  as  jumping.  A  similar  plan 
is  to  connect  the  forelegs  of  a  horse  by  straps 
secured  just  above  the  knees,  but  those  who- 
have  tried  both  plans  prefer  the  one  herewith 


illustrated.  Some  horses  are  difficult  to 
catch  when  at  pasture,  and  this  device  will 
prove  valuable  in  such  cases.  L.  D.  S. 


Fat  Shortliorn  t 'as tie. — At  all  the" 
recent  Fat  Stock  Exhibitions,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  Shorthorn  cattle  have  maintained 
their  reputation.  At  the  annual  Smithfield 
Club  Show  at  London,  in  December  last,  a 
Shorthorn  won  the  champion  first  prize,  and 
a  grade  ox  obtained  the  second.  At  Chicago, 
in  November,  the  grand  sweepstakes  prizes 
were  awarded  to  a  living  Shorthorn  grade 
steer,  and  a  full-bred  heifer.  A  Hereford 
steer  won  the  prize  for  the  best  dressed  car¬ 
cass;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  was 
imported  from  England,  and  reared  and  fed 
there  under  their  most  painstaking  system. 
The  question  arises,  now,  if  that  steer  had 
been  bred,  reared,  and  fattened  in  America, 
would  he  have  been  awarded  the  first  prize? 
This  competition  of  an  English  steer  against 
American  was  not  fair,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
valuable  prize,  though  otherwise  it  would  not 
have  been  objectionable. 
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The  Carrier  Pigeon. 

The  Carrier  Dove  is  the  bird  of  romance 
and  poetry.  The  Carrier  Pigeon,  which  is 
but  another  name  for  the  same  bright  crea¬ 
ture,  is  the  bird  of  business  and  war.  Both 
names,  in  the  vocabulary  of  to-day,  are  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  the  new  term,  “  Homing  Pigeon,” 
by  which  this  bird  is  now  usually  designat¬ 
ed.  This  Homing  Pigeon  is  the  perfected 
result  of  breeding  together  selections  of 
the  most  successful  and  accomplished 
performers.  The  pigeon,  as  a  carrier  of 
letters,  has  a  place  in  the  pages  of  Pliny 
and  Tasso.  He  figures  largely  in  romance, 
especially  of  the  earlier  days.  Steam  and 
the  telegraph  promised  to  destroy  his  use¬ 
fulness  altogether,  but  the  bird  has  sur¬ 
vived  these  dangers,  and  is  of  as  prac¬ 
tical  use  to-day  as  in  the  remote  past. 

The  Carrier  Pigeon  was  employed  in  the 
wars  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece.  He 
was  much  used  by  tho  Asiatics,  and  in 
Turkey  the  intelligence  of  this  bird  has 
been  put  to  many  uses.  He  fits  in  ad¬ 
mirably  in  the  letter  service  of  a  land 
of  seraglios  and  sultanas.  The  Carrier 
Pigeon  was  employed  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the  Saracens  had  hawks  trained  to  pursue 
and  destroy  these  messengers.  Curiously 
enough,  the  Carrier  Pigeons  sent  from  our 
army  frontier  posts  “  are  troubled  by  a  small 
hawk,  which  greatly  disturbs  the  birds  in 
their  flight,”  says  General  Miles.  During 
the  siege  of  Paris,  in  the  inclement  winter 
of  1870-71,  these  pigeons  were  found  most 
useful.  They  were  sent  from  the  city  with 
messages,  and  the  balloons  that  were  des¬ 
patched  from  the  beleagured  capital  car¬ 
ried  birds  that  came  back  from  great  dis¬ 
tances  —  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  or  more. 

The  messages  were 
set  up  in  columns 
like  a  newspaper, 
and  micro  -  photo¬ 
graphed.  They 
were  read  under  a 
microscope,  or  en¬ 
larged.  These  mes¬ 
sages  were  of  very 
light  weight,  a  few 
grains  only.  They 
were  attached  to 
the  legs  of  the 
birds,  or  securely 
fastened  among  the 
tail  feathers.  An¬ 
ciently,  messages 
were  often  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  wings  of 
the  birds.  This  is 
not  done  now.  In 
Greece,  the  results 
of  the  Olympic 
games  were  dis¬ 
patched  by  Carrier 

Pigeons.  In  England,  these  birds  have 
carried  the  news  of  a  prize  fight,  of  a  Derby 
race,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks.  In 
the  United  States  they  have  done  similar 
service.  Shipping  news  has  been  brought  in 
by  them  from  coast  stations  to  the  cities.  Mr. 
Beach,  of  the  New  York  “Sun,”  many  years 
ago  employed  them  as  news  carriers.  On 
one  occasion  he  brought  from  Boston  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  one  of  Mr.  Webster’s  speeches  in 
that  city,  distancing  the  other  newspapers 


by  several  days.  Pigeon  races  have  been  an 
amusement  in  many  countries  in  Europe, 
notably  in  Belgium,  where  the  bird  has  been 
most  carefully  cultivated.  In  recent  years 
there  have  been  many  such  races,  or  “  hom¬ 
ing  competitions,”  in  this  country.  Tho 
birds  fly  from  30  to  40  miles  per  hour.  The 
“homing”  of  these  birds  is  regarded  as  an 
instinct,  a  special  faculty,  and  is  often  no¬ 
ticed  in  other  animals,  as  the  bee,  the  dog, 


Fig.  1. — HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

etc.  Some  writers  allege  that  the  bird  is 
governed  by  vision.  The  fact  that  these 
birds,  let  loose  long  distances  out  at  sea,  have 
returned  home,  safely  and  ‘expeditiously, 
would  seem  to  favor  the  instinct  theory. 
The  “homing”  instinct  is  strong  and  lasting. 
The  carrier,  recognized  as  the  best,  is  tho 
“Antwerp.”  This  bird  will  return  home 
after  months  of  confinement.  The  Carrier 
Pigeon  has  been  found  of  great  service  in 
our  army  in  the  remote  and  sequestered  re¬ 
gions  of  the  West,  where  there  is  no  tele¬ 


Fig.  2. — A  BRACE  OP  ANTWERP  CARRIER  PIGEONS. 

graphic  communication,  or  where  hostile 
Indians  have  destroyed  the  lines,  and  the 
Government  is  strongly  urged  to  extend  the 
service.  The  employment  of  this  bird  by 
scouting  parties,  by  expeditions  hemmed  in 
by  savages,  and  in  many  of  the  emergencies 
of  frontier  warfare,  would  be  of  untold  val¬ 
ue.  Pigeon  culture  is  a  most  fascinating 
occupation,  as  is  shown  by  the  recent  or¬ 
ganization  in  New  York  of  a  new  club  of 
Pigeon  Fanciers,  with  the  object  of  ele¬ 


vating  the  homing  sport.  The  beauty  of 
the  birds,  their  grace  and  stateliness,  their 
gallantry,  their  tender  and  loving  natures, 
appeal  deeply  to  human  feelings,  and  endear 
them  very  strongly  to  those  who  exercise  an 
intelligent  “fancy”  in  this  pursuit. 

Experiments  in  Keeping  Poultry. 

The  “soiling  system”  of  feeding  at  the 
barn,  saving  of  pasture,  cooking  and  cut¬ 
ting  of  food,  and  using  ensilage,  is  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  poultry  as  to  cattle.  Small 
farms  can  be  renovated  by  confining 
poultry,  and  disease  and  loss  are  less  lia¬ 
ble.  An  acre  can  produce  $600  in  poul¬ 
try,  and  the  capital  required  returned  by 
the  poultry  in  a  short  time,  with  a  profit. 
With  a  systematic  method  of  cleaning 
and  feeding,  more  profit,  with  less  labor, 
can  be  derived  from  poultry  on  one  acre 
of  land  than  from  the  best  regulated 
dairy  under  the  soiling  method.  An 
acre  devoted  exclusively  to  poultry,  will 
return  a  greater  profit,  with  less  cost  in 
labor,  than  ten  acres  in  wheat  or  any 
cereal  crop.  The  poorest  and  lightest 
of  sandy  soils  are  more  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try  than  the  best  pastures,  as  they  are 
freer  from  disease.  That  yards  free  from 
grass,  and  clean  to  every  corner,  are  better 
than  grass  runs,  has  been  demonstrated  ;  but 
shade  of  some  kind  should  be  supplied.  No 
poultry-house  can  be  kept  absolutely  clean 
without  a  board  floor.  In  setting  hens,  tho 
nests  should  be  in  warm,  dry  locations  in 
cold  weather,  and  in  cool,  moist  places  in 
summer.  In  selecting  for  breeding  purposes, 
plumage  and  points  of  markings  should  give 
way  to  robust  constitution,  vigor,  and  ac¬ 
tivity.  Feeding  steeped  clover-hay  and  lin- 
seed-meal  assist  in 
the  formation  of 
the  white  of  eggs, 
by  supplying  ni¬ 
trogenous  matter. 
The  houses  should 
be  freely  ventilated 
in  summer,  and 
warm  in  winter. 
All  soft  food  should 
be  freshly  mixed. 
Yellow  -  legged 
fowls  sell  better 
than  those  with 
dark  legs.  All  non¬ 
sitters  lay  purely 
white  eggs.  No 
male  should  run 
with  over  twelve 
hens— a  less  num¬ 
ber  is  better.  Eggs 
from  two-year-old 
hens  are  preferable 
for  sitting .  pur¬ 
poses.  Exercise 
should  be  furnish¬ 
ed  by  throwing  a 
small  quantity  of  corn  into  a  bundle  of 
loose  straw  or  hay,  for  fowls  to  scratch. 
Keep  a  good  dust-bath  always.  Spade 
up  the  ground  as  often  as  possible.  When 
a  rain  is  threatened,  see  to  the  young 
chicks.  Early-hatched  pullets  are  the  win¬ 
ter  layers.  Keep  no  fowl  for  beauty,  if 
profit  is  the  object.  Use  pure-bred  males 
always.  Large  males  bred  on  small  hens, 
produce  legginess  in  chicks,  but  small  males 
on  large  hens,  produce  closer  bodies  and 
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shorter  legs.  Never  use  a  male  with  his  own 
offspring.  It  is  a  saving  of  time  to  let  a  hen 
sit,  in  preference  to  breaking  her,  as  hens 
lay  but  few  eggs  when  deprived  of  sitting, 
and  go  at  it  again  in  a  week  or  two.  Breed 
your  own  fowls,  and  never  bring  them  to 
your  yards  from  other  places.  Hens  lay  as  well 
when  not  in  company  with  males  as  when 
with  them,  and  such  eggs  keep  fresh  longer. 
Young  chicks,  when  feathering,  undergo 
severe  natural  drain  on  the  system,  therefore 
never  omit  a  meal.  Use  only  the  freshest 
eggs  under  sitting  hens.  Hot  whitewash, 
containing  carbolic  acid,  liberally  applied, 
will  kill  or  keep  off  vermin.  The  rough 
scales  on  fowls’  legs  are  easily  removed  by  a 
mixture  of  lard  and  sulphur,  or  coal-oil. 
Finally,  be  as  attentive  to  fowls  as  to  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep,  and  be  in  your  yards 
from  morning  until  night.  P.  H.  Jacobs. 


Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and.  Garden,— III. 

Hydrogen  enters  into  the  composition  of 
all  organic  compounds,  and  is  therefore  one 
of  the  leading  elements  to  be  considered  in 
agricultural  chemistry.  When  uncombined 
with  other  substances,  hydrogen  is  a  gas  des¬ 
titute  of  odor,  taste,  or  color.  A  clear  glass 
jar  filled  with  this  element  would  appear 
empty.  It  is  not  found  in  the  free  or  un¬ 
combined  state,  except  in  small  quantities  in 
the  fumes  from  boiling  springs  and  volca¬ 
noes.  Water  is  the  most  common  substance 
in  which  hydrogen  is  present  in  considerable 
quantities.  This  liquid  is  composed  of  the 
two  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

All  substances  are  supposed  to  be  made  up 
of  small  particles  called  atoms ;  and  when 
these  atoms  of  different  kinds  of  matter 
unite  to  form  a  compound,  the  smallest  part 
of  the  substance  thus  formed  is  called  a 
molecule.  Two  atoms  of  hydrogen  unite 
with  one  of  oxygen  to  form  a  molecule  of 
water.  When  water  is  de¬ 
composed  by  electricity,  and 
the  two  gases  are  collected, 
the  hydrogen  has  twice  the 
bulk  of  the  oxygen.  The 
weights  of  the  two,  how¬ 
ever,  are  widely  different, 
oxygen  being  sixteen  times 
heavier  than  an  equal  bulk 
or  volume  of  hydrogen.  The 
element  under  consideration 
is  the  lightest  one  in  the 
whole  list,  and  therefore, 
though  present  in  considera¬ 
ble  quantities  in  organic  sub¬ 
stances,  it  makes  up  only  a 
small  part  of  the  weight  of 
those  compounds.  Iron  is 
fifty-six,  and  mercury  two 
hundred  times,  as  heavy  as 
hydrogen.  On  account  of 
its  levity,  this  gas  is  used  in  filling  balloons, 
it  being  fourteen  and  a  half  times  lighter 
than  common  air.  Hydrogen  is  very  com¬ 
bustible,  and  burns  with  a  flame  of  low 
lighting  power  but  great  heat.  A  bottle  or 
flask  that  is  filled  with  this  gas  must  be  held 
inverted.  When  first  ignited,  the  hydrogen 
burns  on  the  lower  surface  with  a  pale  flame. 
If  now  the  flask  is  turned  upright,  the  whole 
burning  gas  rises  rapidly,  and  is  soon  com¬ 
bined  with  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  to  form 
water.  The  process  of  burning  is  simply  the 
rapid  union  of  oxygen  with  some  other  sub¬ 


stance.  Hydrogen  forms  the  chief  illuminat¬ 
ing  ingredient  of  kerosene,  benzine,  paraffine, 
coal-gas,  and  other  similar  substances. 

Water  is  an  adequate  source  of  the  hydro¬ 
gen  needed  in  the  growth  of  all  agricultural 
plants.  In  fact,  this  liquid  is  nature’s  almost 
universal  solvent,  and  carries  in  solution  the 
various  essential  elements  of  plant  food  de¬ 
rived  from  the  soil.  Water,  together  with 
the  salts  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  nitro¬ 
gen,  lime,  etc. ,  which  are  dissolved  in  it,  are 
taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  passing 
through  the  stems  to  the  leaves,  are  there 
changed  under  the  action  of  the  sunlight, 
into  substances  fitted  to  build  up  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  plant.  Water  not  only  furnishes 
the  hydrogen,  so  essential  to  plant  growth, 
but  is  the  vehicle  in  which  the  other  food 
elements  are  moved  from  place  to  place,  both 
before  and  after  the  process  of  assimilation 
has  taken  place  in  the  green  cells  •  of  the 
leaves.  The  importance  of  this  liquid  is 
fully  appreciated  by  the  gardener,  who  wa¬ 
ters  his  tender  house  plants  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals,  and  by  the  farmer,  who  knows  that  a 
withholding  of  rain  for  a  season  means  ruin 
to  his  crops.  Hydrogen,  though  the  lightest 
of  elements,  has  a  weighty  place  to  fill  in 
the  plant  economy  of  the  farm  and  garden. 


“  Rambouillet  ”  Sheep  in  Texas. 

An  importation  of  this  superb  class  of 
French  Merino  sheep  has  recently  been  made 
by  one  of  the  enterprising  flock-masters  of 
Texas.  They  come  directly  from  what  is 
called  the  “  Royal  Flock,”  bred  by  the  French 
Government  for  nearly  a  century  past,  on  the 
Rambouillet  estate,  about  forty  miles  from 
Paris.  This  is  a  larger  class  of  sheep  than 
the  American  Merino,  and  the  object  of  the 
Texas  importer  in  obtaining  them,  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  his  sheep,  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  quality  of  their  wool,  and 
the  weight  of  fleece.  In  all  these  points 


the  “  Rambouillets  ”  excel,  and  are  well  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  imported  into  other  South-west¬ 
ern  States. 

Large  numbers  of  sheep  have  been  recently 
driven  from  California  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  into  Texas.  The  reason  of  this 
great  demand  of  the  latter  State  upon  the 
former,  is,  that  the  sheep  bred  in  California 
are  usually  of  a  larger  size  which,  it  is  said, 
they  have  obtained  from  the  amenity  of  its 
climate  and  from  a  cross  of  French  sheep, 
derived  from  those  imported  into  Vermont 
some  thirty -five  years  ago. 


a  frencii  (“rambouillet”)  merino  ram. 


The  first  importation  from  the  Royal  Flock 
of  Rambouillet  was  in  1840.  These  were  kept 
a  few  years  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  but  the 
flock  soon  passed  into  Vermont  and  from 
there  to  the  different  States  of  the  Union. 

This  desire  of  improvement,  together  with 
the  advantage  which  will  probably  flow  from 
it,  of  increasing  the  size  of  sheep  in  Texas,  is 
of  great  value.  The  improvement  of  our 
domestic  animals  is  a  subject  deserving 
greater  attention  among  stock  breeders  than 
has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  it  in  our  country. 


A  Cheap  Fence. 

BT  W.  D.  BOYNTON,  WIS. 

To  those  who  desire  an  inexpensive  fence 
for  confining  poultry,  or  for  protecting  then- 
garden  and  grounds,  I  would  recommend 


Fig.  1. — PANEL  OF  PICKET  FENCE. 


the  one  described  below,  which  I  have  used 
for  the  purposes  above-mentioned,  and  also 
for  a  movable  fence  about  the  farm.  It  is 
really  an  ornamental  fence  compared  with 
most  of  the  fences  we  see  around  farm  houses. 
Tlnrpanels,  fig.  1,  are  16  feet  long  and  are  com- 


Fig.  2.—  frame  for  making  fence. 


posed  of  2  pieces  of  ordinary  6-inch  fencing, 
for  top  and  bottom  rails,  with  lath  nailed 
across  24  inches  apart;  the  top  ends  of  the  lath 
extending  10  inches  above  the  upper  edge  of 
the  top  rail.  Posts,  3  or  4  inches  through 
at  the  top  end,  are  large  enough  and  after 
sharpening  well,  can  be  driven  into  the 
ground,  by  first  thrusting  a  crow-bar  down 
and  wrenching  it  back  and  forth.  A  post  ia 
necessary  at  the  middle  of  each  panel.  Both 
rails  of  the  panel  should  be  well  nailed  to  the 
posts.  These  panels  may  be  neatly  and  rapid¬ 
ly  made  in  a  frame,  constructed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  This  frame,  shown  in  figure  2,  consists 
simply  of  3  cross-pieces  of  6  by  6,  4  feet  long, 
upon  which  are  spiked  two  planks,  1  foot 
wide,  and  3  feet  apart,  from  outside  to  out¬ 
side.  Four  inches  from  the  inner  edge  of 
each  plank  is  nailed  a  straight  strip  of  inch 
stuff,  to  keep  the  rails  of  the  panel  in  place 
while  the  lath  are  being  nailed  on.  Against 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  cross-pieces,  spike 
2  by  6  posts  12  inches  long ;  on  the  inside  of 
these  posts  nail  a  piece  of  6-inch  fencing,  to 
serve  as  a  stop,  for  the  top  ends  of  the  lath 
to  touch  when  nailing  them  to  the  rails. 
These  panels  can  be  made  in  the  shop  or  on 
the  barn  floor  at  odd  times,  and  piled  away 
for  future  use.  For  pigs  or  poultry,  nail  a 
wide  bottom  board  around  on  the  inside  of 
the  enclosure  after  the  fence  is  in  position. 


Superiority  of  Southdown  !Miit» 

to n.— 1 This,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
varieties  of  the  Down  breeds,  consists  in  the 
mutton  being  almost  entirely  of  a  tender, 
lean,  sweet,  juicy  quality.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  whole  carcass  is  palatable,  and 
can  be  eaten  without  waste. 
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The  Missouri  Evening  Primrose. 

The  Evening  Primroses,  of  which  there 
are  about  100  species,  are  mostly  natives  of 
North  America,  and  are  especially  numerous 
in  the  far  South-west.  The  plants  vary  in 
6tature  from  a  few  inches  to  five  feet,  and 
the  flowers  are  pure  white  or  yellow,  or  of 
several  shades  of  pink  and  purple.  Some 
open  in  bright  sunshine,  while  many  bloom 
only  at  dusk,  a  peculiarity  which  gave  the 
popular  name.  The  Common  Evening  Prim¬ 
rose  ( CEnothera  biennis ),  a  coarse,  tall  spe¬ 
cies,  sometimes  disposed  to  be  a  weed,  is  one 


six  inches  across.  The  broad,  roundish  petals 
are  bright  yellow,  veined  with  orange,  and 
very  showy.  The  flowers  appear  towards 
sunset,  and  remain  open  most  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day;  they  are  produced  all  summer.  The 
engraving  of  a  part  of  a  branch,  which  is 
much  reduced  in  size,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
habit  of  growth.  The  plant  succeeds  best  in  a 
light  sandy  soil,  its  large  root  soon  decaying 
in  a  heavy  damp  one.  It  is  propagated  by 
division  of  the  old  root  or  from  seed,  but  in 
the  latter  case  the  plants  will  not  flower  un¬ 
til  the  second  year.  On  account  of  the  large 
size  of  the  seed-pod,  this  is  sometimes  called 


given  abundant  room,  that  it  may  attain  its 
full  size.  One  of  the  most  striking  floral 
displays  the  writer  ever  saw  was  in  Northern 
Mexico,  where  the  ground,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen,  was  covered  with  this  plant,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion,  apparently,  of  all  else.  The  fruit 
does  not  become,  as  in  the  common  Stra¬ 
monium,  a  hard,  prickly  capsule,  splitting 
regularly  when  ripe.  It  is  globular,  some¬ 
what  succulent,  and  bursts  open  irregularly 
when  ripe.  It  blooms  the  first  year  from  the 
seed,  and  is  usually  treated  as  an  annual,  but 
it  is  really  a  tender  perennial,  living  on  from 
year  to  year,  and  its  fleshy  roots  may  be 


THE  MISSOURI  evening  primrose  ( CEnothera  Missouriensis). 


tde  garden  datura  ( Datura  meteloides). 


of  the  evening-flowering  kinds.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  variety,  “  Lamarckiana,”  which  is  a 
showy  garden  plant,  bearing  an  abundance 
of  large  bright  yellow  flowers.  It  is  most 
interesting  to  watch  this  plant  towards  sun¬ 
set.  Many  of  its  flowers  are  all  ready  for  the 
opening,  the  petals  and  sepals  being  partly 
separated,  and  just  kept  closed  by  a  few 
points  of  adhesion.  As  daylight  fades,  the 
performance  begins,  and  the  flowers  pop 
open  with  a  surprising  suddenness,  and  ex¬ 
pand  their  broad  petals  with  a  visible  move¬ 
ment.  One  after  another  they  open  in  quick 
succession,  and  the  stem,  which  a  short  time 
ago  was  unsightly,  is  soon  transferred  into  a 
spike  of  showy  flowers.  If  the  flower-buds 
be  gathered  towards  evening,  the  opening 
will  take  place  while  they  are  held  in  the 
hand,  and  may  be  closely  watched.  Among 
the  species  that  have  been  brought  into  our 
gardens  is  the  Missouri  Evening  Primrose 
( CE .  Missouriensis),  from  Missouri  and  Texas. 
This  capital  plant  is  a  perennial,  with  a  very 
large  root,  from  which  arise  numerous  pros¬ 
trate  stems,  12  to  18  inches  long,  that  spread 
upon  the  ground  in  all  directions,  to  form 
a  dense  green  mat  of  lance-shaped  leaves. 
The  flowers,  produced  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  have  a  slender  calyx-tube,  six  or  seven 
inches  long;  when  expanded,  they  are  often 


CE.  macrocarpa,  a  name  which  must  give  way 
to  the  older,  CE.  Missouriensis.  The  generic 
name,  CEnothera,  is  from  the  Greek  words 
for  “  wine  ”  and  “  hunt,”  though  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  these  plants  is  not  obvious. 


Ornamental  Daturas,  or  Thorn  Apples. 

The  most  common  species  of  Datura  ( D . 
Stramonium ),  the  “Jamestown”  or  “Jim- 
son-weed,”  is  such  a  dangerous  and  unsightly 
plant,  as  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the 
whole  genus.  As  the  related  genus,  Solanum, 
produces  both  the  indispensable  potato  and 
the  poisonous  Deadly  Nightshade,  so  Datura 
affords  us  repulsive  weeds  and  choice  garden 
plants.  Among  the  ornamental  species  is 
the  Metel-like  Datura  (1).  meteloides),  from 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico, 
It  forms  a  much-branched  plant,  about  three 
feet  high,  with  purplish  stems  and  dull-green 
foliage.  The  long  funnel-shaped  flowers  are 
often  six  inches  across,  pure  white,  and 
sometimes  suffused  with  a  most  delicate  lilac 
tint ;  the  border  of  the  corolla  has  five  slen¬ 
der  teeth.  The  flowers  bloom  at  night,  and 
remain  open  the  next  day,  diffusing  the  mo5t 
delightful  fragrance.  The  engraving  gives 
the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  This  is 
an  excellent  border  plant,  and  should  be 


taken  up  and  preserved  through  the  winter, 
treating  them  the  same  as  Dahlia  roots. 


How  to  Lay  Out  an  Orchard. 

It  often  happens  that  one  must  lay  out  and 
plant  an  orchard  without  assistance.  Mr. 
Geo.  F.  Mumma,  a  horticulturist  located  in 
Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio,  sends  us  a  device 
of  his  own,  which  greatly  simplifies  the  task. 
Even  with  help,  the  old  way  of  first  staking 
off  the  ground  is  laborious,  and  takes  a  great 
deal  of  sighting  to  get  the  stakes  in  range. 
Moreover,  when  the  hole  is  dug,  the  setting 
is  to  be  done  by  ranging  again.  Mr.  Mumma’s 
plan  is  to  take  twine,  like  that  used  by 
nurserymen  in  packing  trees,  and  stretch  it 
across  the  place  where  the  end  trees  in  the 
rows  are  to  stand.  Mark  the  twine  at  the 
place  for  the  comer  tree,  by  sticking  in  a  pin, 
bending  it  to  keep  it  from  falling  out.  Next, 
measure  on  the  line  the  distance  the  trees  are 
to  be  apart,  putting  a  pin  at  each  place  where 
the  end  tree  should  be.  Before  removing  the 
line,  put  a  small  stake  or  stick  in  the  ground, 
at  the  spot  indicated  by  each  pin. 

Now  stretch  the  line  the  way  the  rows  are 
to  run,  commencing  at  the  corner,  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  make  the  rows  as  near  at  right 
angles  as  possible  with  the  line  of  end  trees. 
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When  the  line  is  stretched,  count  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pins  to  the  other  end  of  the  orchard, 
but  put  in  no  stakes  at  the  pins,  except  at  the 
last  one.  Go  back  to  the  other  corner,  and 
measure  that  side  likewise.  Now  stretch  the 
line  across  the  other  end  of  the  rows,  and  by 
means  of  the  pins  get  the  proper  distances 
apart.  If  these  agree  with  the  first  end 
stakes,  put  in  stakes  here  as  at  starting. 

The  ground  is  now  ready  for  work.  Stretch 
the  line  along  the  first  row,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  pin,  put  in  a  stake;  throw  the  line 
back,  and  dig  the  holes;  when  all  in  the  row 
are  dug,  bring  back  the  line  and  plant  each 
tree  at  a  pin.  Continue  in  this  manner  until 
the  orchard  is  planted;  when  done,  your  trees 
will  range  as  straight  one  way  as  another.  The 
person  should  be  careful  not  to  get  the  line 
wet,  as  it  will  not  measure  correctly. 


Preparing  Trees  for  Planting. 

Nurserymen,  w'hile  they  sometimes  deprive 
a  tree  of  a  large  share  of  its  roots  by  hurried 
and  careless  digging,  usually  send  the  pur¬ 
chaser  the  full  quantity  of  branches.  The 
inexperienced  tree  planter  judges  of  the 
quality  of  a  nursery  tree  by  the  size  of  the 
top.  When  he  is  told  that  at  least  one-liaif 
of  the  top  should  be  cut  away  before  the  tree 
is  planted,  he  thinks  he  knows  better,  and 
sets  out  the  trees  just  as  they  came  from  the 
nursery.  The  many  poor,  struggling  orchards 
all  over  the  country  bear  witness  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  neglect  of  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
trees  before  planting.  A  novice  has  a  great 
reluctance  to  use  a  knife  on  his  trees.  It 
seems  a  great  waste  to  cut  off  any  part  of 
the  trees  that  he  has  bought,  though  he  gives 
hardly  a  thought  to  the  roots  he  has  paid 
for,  and  which  are  left  in  the  soil  of  the  nur¬ 
sery.  It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  even 
when  a  tree  is  carefully  dug,  at  least  one- 
half  Of  its  small  fibrous  roots — the  really 
useful  and  feeding  roots — are  broken  or  cut 
off  in  the  operation.  This  would  be  of  little 
consequence  were  the  top  of  the  tree  reduced 
in  the  same  proportion.  Even  those  who 
have  given  but  little  study  to  the  growth  of 
plants  will  admit,  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
root  takes  up  water  from  the  soil,  and  that 
the  leaves  evaporate  the  water  thus  taken  up. 


Fig.  1.— YOUNG  TREE,  PRUNED.  Fig.  2.— UNPRUNED. 

It  should  need  no  argument  to  show  that  if 
half  of  the  absorbing  roots  are  gone,  and  all 
of  the  evaporating  surface  (the  leaves  which 
will  soon  be  produced  from  the  buds)  re¬ 
mains,  this  will  be  in  excess,  and  make  a 
demand  upon  the  roots  which  they  can  not 
supply.  Most  persons  will  admit  that  trouble 
will  soon  come  if  they  spend  more  than  their 
income,  yet  they  persist  in  placing  their  trees 


need  to  be  much  stimulated,  and  especially 
not  when  young.  The  seedling  plants,  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  growing  being  first 
well  watered,  are  taken  up  and  planted  out 
at  least  two  inches  apart  each  way.  In  doing 
this,  it  is  important  to  set  the  plant  well 
down  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  seed-leaves  just 
touch  the  surface.  Very  soon  the  portion  of 
the  stem  of  the  seedling  thus  covered  by  the 
soil,  will  throw  out  numerous  fibres,  forming 
a  mass  of  secondary  roots  to  supplement  the 


in  the  position  of  a  spendthrift.  There  is  no 
one  thing  so  essential  to  the  future  success  of 
an  orchard  as  the  proper  cutting  back  of  the 
tops  before  planting.  Before  the  trees  are 
taken  to  the  ground,  some  careful  person, 
who  will  use  some  thought  as  well  as  a  sharp 
knife,  should  go  over  them  one  by  one. 
Taking  each  tree  in  the  left  hand,  let  him 
turn  the  roots  upward.  If  any  of  the  larger 
roots  show  a  rough  end,  from  being  broken 
with  a  dull  spade,  let  them  be  cut  smooth, 
making  a  slanting  cut  on  the 
lower  side.  If  any  roots  are 
much  longer  than  the  others, 
let  them  be  shortened.  The 
roots  being  cared  for,  turn  up 
the  tree  and  inspect  the  top. 

If  any  of  the  branches  are 
badly  shaped  or  crowded,  cut 
them  out  altogether,  and  cut 
back  each  branch  not  less  than 
a  third  of  its  length ;  and  as 
a  rule,  it  will  be  better  in  the 
end  to  cut  away  one-half.  In 
cutting,  use  a  sharp  knife,  and 
cut  just  above  a  bud — not  so 
near  it  as  to  endanger  its  dry¬ 
ing  out,  but  leave  no  percept¬ 
ible  stub  above  it.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  w  hich 
bud  you  cut;  it  should  be  one 
on  the  outside  of  the  branch, 
so  that  the  shoot  from  that 
will  push  away  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  tree.  These  remarks 
apply  to  apple  and  pear  trees. 

Peach  trees,  which  are  of  but 
one  year’s  growth  from  the 
bud,  are  cut  still  more  severely.  Every 
branch  is  removed  from  these,  and  the  main 
stem  cut  off  at  the  hight  fixed  upon,  usually 
three  or  three  and  a  half  feet,  so- that  the 
tree,  at  planting,  is  merely  a  single  cane. 

The  engravings  show  the  difference  in  ap¬ 
pearance  between  an  apple  tree  planted  just 
as  it  came  from  the  nursery,  and  one  prop¬ 
erly  prepared  by  pruning. 


Transplanting  the  Tomato. 

Whoever  cultivates  the  Tomato,  even  if  he 
resides  in  the  far  Southern  States,  wishes  the 
fruit  earlier  than  he  could  have  it,  were  the 
seeds  sown  in  the  open  ground.  In  northern 
localities  the  plants  are  forwarded  by  artificial 
heat,  the  seeds  being  sown  in  a  green-house, 
in  a  hot-bed,  or,  on  a  small  scale,  in  boxes  in 
the  windows  of  the  dwelling.  At  the  far 
South,  the  seeds  are  sown  and  the  plants  for¬ 
warded  in  cold  frames,  the  heat  of  the  sun 
being  sufficient.  When  the  seedlings  are  a 
few  inches  high,  or  have  formed  two  “  rough 
leaves,”  as  gardeners  call  those  which  suc¬ 
ceed  the  seed-leaves,  they  must  be  trans¬ 
planted.  This  is  doue  not  merely  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  injury  by  being  crowded  in 
the  seed-bed  or  seed-box,  but  to  produce  a 
more  vigorous,  and  much  better  plant  than  is 
possible  if  transplanting  be  omitted.  Every 
one  who  has  grown  tomatoes,  must  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  when  the  stems  come  in  contact 
with  the  soil,  especially  if  shaded  by  the 
foliage,  they  tlnow  out  great  numbers  of 
small  roots.  It  is  the  readiness  with  which 
the  plant  forms  roots  that  makes  transplant¬ 
ing  so  beneficial.  The  plants  are  trans¬ 
planted  into  other  beds,  or  if  in  boxes,  to 
.  others  filled  with  light  and  only  moderately 
rich  soil.  The  plant  does  not  at  any  time 


primary  roots  originally  formed.  The  plants, 
each  having  its  root  system  at  least  doubled, 
will  grow  with  increased  vigor,  and  if  light, 
heat  and  water  are  properly  supplied,  will  be 
remarkably  strong  and  stocky.  Such  plants 
when  set  out  in  the  garden  or  field  will  be 
worth  much  more  than  those  that  have  been 
left  in  a  crowded  seed-bed.  Still  better 
plants  may  be  grown  by  transplanting  them 
into  three-incli  pots,  setting  them  well  down 
as  already  mentioned.  For  a  few  plants  in 
the  family  garden  it  will  always  pay  to  trans¬ 
plant  to  pots  or  some  substitute  for  them.  In 
some  parts  of  the  West,  where  empty  oyster 
cans  cost  nothing,  these  are  used  to  hold  the 
plants,  the  bark  substitute  for  pots  de¬ 
scribed  last  month  on  page  68,  may  be  used 
to  advantage.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  A.  Oemler, 
of  Georgia,  invented  a  box,  which  he  found 
very  useful.  The  box  is  233/4  inches  long, 
18  wide  and  7  inches  high.  This  is  filled  with 
•  soil  and  20  plants  transplanted  into  it,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame.  At  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  field,  the  soil  is  saturated  with 
water,  and  when  the  excess  has  drained  off, 
it  is  cut  down,  by  the  use  of  a  bricklayer’s 
trowel,  in  squares.  Removing  the  side  of 
the  box  allows  these  blocks  of  soil,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  plant,  to  be  removed  and  set  in  its 
place  without  any  disturbance  of  its  abun¬ 
dant  roots.  The  engraving  makes  the  whole 
arrangement  sufficiently  plain. 


Mignonette  Seed  iia  fontrl , — An 
English  florist,  named  Reeves,  purchased  a 
quantity  of  Mignonette  seed  of  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Co. ,  Paris,  as  the  Large-flowered 
Pyramidal  variety.  The  plants  were  raised 
in  pots,  intended  for  market,  over  13,000  of 
them,  and  the  grower  claimed  that  they  all 
turned  out  to  be  an  inferior  kind,  and  the 
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-whole  stock  worthless.  The  florist  refused 
to  pay  the  bill  for  the  seeds,  and  was  sued  by 
the  seedsmen.  The  case  recently  came  up 
in  London,  the  florist  making  a  counter 
claim  for  damages.  The  jury  in  this  case 
■decided  that  the  florist  need  not  pay  for  his 
.seeds,  but  that  the  seedsmen  should  compen¬ 
sate  him  for  his  loss  by  paying  him  $350. 
This  decision  will  cause  much  surprise  among 
our  seed  dealers,  as  it  is  contrary  to  those 
that  have  been  made  in  the  courts  of  this 
•country,  as  well  as  in  those  of  France. 


The  Spring  Adonis. 

One  great  excellence  of  the  hardy  perennial 
flowers  is  their  permanence.  We  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  look  for  their  appearance 
each  spring  on  the  same  spot  they 
occupied  last  year ;  they  seem  to 
belong  to  the  place  and  to  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  we  have  for  them  an  at¬ 
tachment  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  feel  towards  the  short-lived 
plants.  If  we  were  to  look  in  its 
place  and  not  find  our  clump  of 
Spring  Adonis,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  was  something  wrong  about 
the  season.  This  plant  comes  from 
the  mountains  of  Europe,  belongs 
to  the  large  and  varied  crowfoot 
family,  and  is  own  cousin  to  the 
buttercups.  Quite  early  in  May  its 
stems,  bearing  numerous  finely  cut 
leaves  of  a  light,  but  lively  green, 
push  their  way  up  to  the  light.  In 
good  soil  these  stems  are  a  foot 
high,  and  each  bears  one  large 
flower  which  is  often  four  inches 
across.  It  is  not  constant  in  its 
number  of  petals  ;  these  vary  from 
10  to  20,  and  give  the  flower  a  very 
luxuriant  appearance.  The  color 
is  yellow,  not  that  flaunting,  self- 
asserting  yellow  not  rare  among 
midsummer  flowers,  but  a  mild, 
somewhat  delicate  tint,  becoming 
to  one  of  the  finest  flowers  of 
spring.  While  it  will  survive  and 
he  pleasing  in  a  poor  soil,  it  is  only 
when  it  is  planted  in  a  rich  border 
that  it  is  seen  in  its  full  glory,  and 
in  the  beauty  of  both  flower  and 
foliage,  shows  that  it  may  justly 
bear  the  title  of  “  Queen  of  the 
Buttercup  tribe.”  As  its  seeds  are  very  slow 
to  germinate,  often  remaining  in  the  ground 
a  year  before  the  plant  starts,  it  is  best 
propagated  by  division  of  the  roots. 


Substitutes  for  Kaias. — Hoeing,  and 
the  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  are  good  substitutes  for  rain.  Those 
parts  of  the  garden  that  are  most  frequently 
cultivated  show  the  best  results.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  corn,  watermelons,  tomatoes,  Lima 
beans,  and  cabbage,  and  possibly  other  plants, 
if  well  started,  in  good,  deep  soil,  may  go 
-through  a  two-months’  drouth  without  very 
serious  damage.  A  deep,  well-manured  soil, 
suffers  much  less  than  a  shallow  soil.  Sub¬ 
soiling  and  manure  are  to  a  certain  extent 
substitutes  for  rain.  Moisture  comes  from 
below.  Underdraining  is  also  a  safeguard 
against  drouth.  The  course  of  the  drains  in 
the  garden  can  easily  be  marked  in  a  dry  sea¬ 
son,  by  the  ranker  growth  of  vegetation 
above  them.  Irrigation,  in  many  parts  of 
the  North,  will  pay.  The  soil,  if  well  pre¬ 


pared,  could  use,  to  good  advantage,  twice 
the  quantity  of  water  it  receives  from  rains 
during  the  dry  months  of  summer. 


Root  Pruning. 

The  root  pruning  of  fruit  trees  is  of 
service  after  they  have  been  growing  rapidly 
for  several  years.  They  may  annually  make 
an  abundant  growth  of  wood  without  bear¬ 
ing  any  fruit.  Some  young  trees  come  into 
bearing  early,  and  such  have  no  need  of  root 
pruning,  but  they  rather  require  a  thinning 
of  the  fruit  so  that  the  tree  may  not  injure 
its  vitality  by  overbearing.  Some  pear  trees, 
like  the  Bartlett,  are  dwarfed  by  excessive 
bearing  in  early  life,  and  never  recover. 


Other  varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear  that 
come  late  into  bearing  may  have  their  roots 
pruned,  and  thus  secure  earlier  fruit  than 
would  be  possible  without  it.  The  trees 
should  always  be  in  vigorous  condition  to 
warrant  the  root  pruning.  The  operation 
consists  in  digging  a  trench  around  the  tree, 
a  spade  wide,  cutting  off  all  the  roots  that 
are  met  with,  doing  the  pruning  with  a  sharp 
spade,  aided,  when  necessary,  by  the  use  of  a 
knife.  The  trench  is  then  to  be  filled,  but 
not  with  the  soil  that  was  taken  out,  but 
with  fresh  pasture  soil,  or  well-enriched  soil 
from  the  surface  of  the  orchard.  The  sev¬ 
ered  roots  will  soon  form  numerous  fibres 
in  the  new  soil,  and  finding  nourishment 
close  at  home,  will  not  wander  in  search  of 
it.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  whatever 
threatens  the  life  of  a  tree  has  a  tendency  to 
throw  it  into  bearing.  The  shock  caused  by 
the  removal  of  the  roots  usually  has  this  effect, 
and  the  trees  often  bear  the  next  year.  The 
distance  from  the  trunk  at  which  the  roots 
should  be  cut  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the 


THE  spring  adonis  (Adonis  vernalis), 


size  of  the  tree  and  the  object  the  pruner  has 
in  view.  If  the  object  be  to  dwarf  the  tree, 
it  should  be  nearer  the  bole  than  when 
fruitfulness  is  desired.  It  is  better  to  cut  the 
roots  not  not  more  than  one -third  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  in  a  single  season,  as  we  gradu¬ 
ally  reduce  the  top  in  grafting.  Root  prun¬ 
ing,  as  above  described,  is  to  be  used  with 
caution,  and  only  as  a  medicine. 


A  Cheap  and  Convenient  Hot-bed. 

BY  PICKET. 

Hot-beds,  with  manure  as  the  heating  ma¬ 
terial,  are  often  very  unsatisfactory.  Green¬ 
houses  are  costly.  Window-boxes  in  the 
house  are  but  little  better  than  cold  frames 
outside.  The  amateur  finds  it  easy  enough 
to  obtain  top  heat,  but  bottom  heat  is  the 
main  requisite  in  the  propagation  of  plants 
and  germination  of  delicate  seeds,  and  how 
to  secure  it  is  the  puzzle.  The  market  gar¬ 
deners  at  the  West  use  fire  hot-beds.  I  use  a 
1  mp  as  a  fruitful  source  of  heat.  The 
engraving  herewith  given  shows  the  device. 

Procure  a  sash  of  the  size  the  propagating 
house  is  to  be.  Make  a  box  to  fit  the  sash, 
12  inches  deep  in  front,  and  16  or  18  at  back. 
Six  inches  above  the  bottom,  put  in  a  “  false 
bottom.”  Sheet-iron  resting  on  cross-bars  of 
wood  is  best,  though  half-inch  boards  will 
answer.  On  this  place  three  or  four  inches 
of  soil.  A  hole  six  or  eight  inches  square  is 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  below 
this  is  fitted  a  second  box  about  12  inches 
square,  and  with  a  door  in  front.  Near  the 
bottom  of  the  door  are  three  or  four  half -inch 
air-holes,  fitted  with  a  slide.  A  kerosene 
lamp  is  placed  inside  this  box,  air  is  admitted 
by  moving  the  slide,  and  the  heat  passes  up 
into  the  air  chamber  under  the  earth,  and 
escapes  through  the  small  holes' a,  a,  (one  at 
each  end  of  the  box),  with  slides  over  them 
by  which  to  regulate  the  escape  of  heat. 

Set  the  box  in  the  warmest  and  sunniest 
place,  put  a  thermometer  inside,  under  the 
glass,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Be  careful  not 
to  set  the  box  on  fire  by  turning  on  too  much 
heat.  If  desired,  a  portion  of  the  heated  air 
may  be  admitted  into  the  upper  chamber, 
under  the  sash,  by  placing  a  small  tube  in  one 
corner.  This  would  only  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  plants  in  frosty  weather,  and 
great  caution  must  be  exercised.  This  hot¬ 
bed  is  convenient,  clean,  and,  with  a  little 
practice,  most  easily  managed. 

For  starting  cuttings  and  delicate  seeds,  it 
can  hardly  be  excelled.  If  the  box  is  very 
large,  two  lamps  may  be  necessary;  but  one 


lamp  will  supply  a  great  deal  of  heat.  A 
small  metal  guard  should  be  placed  over  the 
top  of  the  chimney  and  a  short  distance 
above  it,  to  distribute  the  heat  and  prevent 
burning  the  plants  directly  over  the  lamp. 
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Watering  should  be  done  with  a  very  fine 
rose.  A  few  holes  may  be  made  in  the  false 
bottom  for  the  escape  of  surplus.  It  will  do 
no  harm  in  the  air  chambers. 

[This  is  a  simplification  of  the  old  Walto- 
nian  Propagating  Case,  in  which  a  reservoir  of 
water  is  heated  by  a  lamp.  No  doubt  this 
will  be  found  useful  on  a  small  scale.  Too 
much  heed  cannot  be  given  to  our  corres¬ 
pondent’s  caution  about  fire.  Wood  sub¬ 
jected  for  a  long  time  to  even  a  moderate  heat 
will  bum  like  tinder,  and  this,  certainly, 
should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind. — Eds.] 


Pear  Culture— Selection  of  Soil  and  Site. 

BY  A  PRACTICAL  GROWER. 

A  soil  containing  much  vegetable  matter 
is  not  a  good  one  for  the  Pear,  neither  is  one 
which  will  produce  a  rank  growth,  as  more 
wood  is  produced  than  can  be  properly 
ripened.  Such  trees  become  diseased,  or  if 
they  escape  disease,  seldom  bear  any  fruit. 
A  shaly,  clayey  (heavy),  or  very  sandy  soil 
is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  pear. 
The  soil  best  adapted  to  its  growth  is  what 
is  popularly  known  as  “  good  corn  ground.” 
Any  ground  which  will  yield  a  good  crop  of 
corn  will,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
produce  fine  pears.  We  prefer  a  clayey  loam, 
one  well  underdrained,  to  any  other,  as  pears 
on  such  soil  will  be  more  profitable  as  well  as 
more  permanent  than  on  any  other.  We 
have  seen  very  fine  pear  orchards  on  sandy 
land,  but  they  have  invariably  proved  to  be 
short-lived.  When  vegetables  or  other  hoed 
and  cultivated  crops  are  grown  between  the 
trees,  on  the  sandy  land,  the  trees  get  plenty 
of  fertilizing  matter  and,  consequently,  grow 
finely,  and  in  some  cases  bear  fairly  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  If  such  lands  have  a  good  sub¬ 
soil,  the  trees  appreciate  it,  and  it  increases 
their  years  of  usefulness  and  fruitfulness. 
No  matter  what  the  quality  or  kind  of  soil 
may  be,  it  must  be  thoroughly  drained.  The 
first  orchard  of  pears  we  set  out,  twenty  years 
ago,  was  planted  on  a  fine  plot  of  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  house  and  the  road.  This  piece 
had  produced  good  crops  of  vegetables  and 
grains,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  it 
would  yield  good  pears.  For  two  or  three 
years  they  did  very  well,  but  then  came  a 
wet  spring  and  summer,  and  the  trees  did 
not  grow  as  they  should.  In  the  fall  the 
orchard  was  thoroughly  drained  with  tile 
drains,  and  the  following  year,  and  ever 
since,  the  orchard  has  produced  regular 
crops  of  fine  fruit.  Any  land  which  cannot 
be  cultivated  the  day  following  a  rain  is  not 
fit  for  pear  trees  until  it  has  been  properly 
underdrained.  Tile  drains,  while  they  may 
cost  a  little  more  at  first,  will  prove  more 
durable  and  more  satisfactory  than  any  other. 

As  to  a  site  for  the  orchard,  that  depends 
very  much  on  circumstances.  As  a  rule  we 
do  not  like  a  southern  exposure,  as  it  is  apt 
to  cause  the  buds  to  start  early  in  the  spring, 
and,  if  a  late  frost  should  occur,  the  crop  is 
liable  to  be  seriously  injured.  In  the  Middle 
States,  or  other  States  in  the  same  latitude, 
we  would  commend  an  eastern  or  even  a 
south-eastern  exposure.  Where  a  western  or 
northern  exposure  must  be  chosen,  it  is  well 
to  have  wind  breaks  of  evergreens.  Many  of 
our  trees  in  such  exposure,  especially  the 
dwarfs,  have  been  destroyed,  because  they 
were  not  protected  by  evergreen  screens.  If 
the  orchard  is  not  protected  in  that  way,  a 


few  rows  of  grape  vines  (if  not  trimmed  un¬ 
til  the  spring  each  year),  will  materially  pro¬ 
tect  the  trees. 


How  to  Make  Gravel  Walks, 

BY  L.  D.  SNOOK,  YATES  CO.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  com¬ 
fort  derived  from  having  good,  substantial 
walks  leading  from  the  house  to  the  road  and 
to  the  various  outbuildings.  The  most  sub¬ 
stantial  walk  is  made  of  large  flat  stones,  but 
in  most  portions  of  the  country  these  are  ex¬ 
pensive.  Gravel  and  small  round  stones  are 
obtainable  for  the  asking  or  hauling  in  many 
localities.  Next  to  wood,  gravel  should  be 
the  most  common  material  used  for  walks. 
It  is  best  to  haul  the  gravel  and  deposit  it 
near  where  it  is  needed,  and  before  the  trench 
is  dug.  Whether  obtained  from  a  lake,  or 
stream,  or  at  a  gravel  bank,  the  material 
should  be  screened  before  hauling,  and  all 


Fig.  1.— SECTION  OF  WALK. 

that  will  pass  through  a  quarter-inch  hole 
be  rejected.  Gravel  on  the  beach  or  in  the 
bank  may  look  clean  and  free  from  dirt,  but 
the  operation  of  screening  shows  that  ap¬ 
pearances  are  deceptive. 

A  common  walk  or  foot-path  should  be  not 
less  than  three  feet  in  width,  and  before  ex¬ 
cavating,  it  should  be  laid  out  by  a  line  or  by 
spading  along  the  edges.  For  a  permanent 
walk,  the  trench  should  be  not  less  than 


Fig.  2. — SIDE  STONES  IN  WALK. 

twenty  inches  in  depth.  A  section  of  a  walk 
is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  bottom  is  filled  in 
with  cobble-stones  as  large  as  two  inches  in 
diameter,  or  with  broken  slate  or  flat  stone, 
as  is  most  convenient,  and  at  least  eight 
inches  of  the  top  are  covered  with  gravel. 
The  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  that  earth 
does  not  become  mixed  with  the  gravel,  or 
in  a  few  years  grass  and  weeds  will  grow  up 
through  the  walk.  To  prevent  this  as  much 


Fig.  3.— WALK  WITH  A  TILE  DRAIN. 

as  possible,  flat  stones  may  be  placed  along 
the  side  of  the  trench,  as  in  fig.  2.  These 
form  a  nearly  perfect  barrier  between  the 
gravel  and  the  bank.  Frequently  a  walk 
must  be  laid  through  springy  or  water-soaked 
soil.  In  this  case  it  will  be  advisable  to  lay  a 
tile  drain  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  as 


shown  in  fig.  3,  observing  that  it  has  a  proper 
outlet  at  some  convenient  point.  In  a  walk 
three  feet  wide,  the  middle  should  be  two 
inches  higher  than  the  sides.  Unless  the 
walk  is  built  through  a  stiff  sod,  it  is  best  to 
remove  a  little  earth  along  the  sides,  and  re¬ 
place  with  a  ribbon  of  sod  six  or  eight  inches 
in  width.  Clip  this  edging  as  often  as  the 
grass  obtains  a  length  of  four  inches,  and, 
when  necessary,  pass  along  the  edge  of  the 
walk,  and  with  a  sharp  spade  remove  any 
turf  that  has  encroached  upon  the  gravel. 

Should  weeds  or  grass  appear  in  the  walk, 
remove  the  gravel  three  or  four  inches  in 
depth  and  extirpate  the  trespasser  with  an 
application  of  common  salt,  strong  lye,  or 
anything  that  will  destroy  plant  life. 


Injury  from  Rabbits  and  Mice. 

A  correspondent,  “  J.  B.  A.,”  Durham,  Pa., 
writes  us  that  he  does  not  like  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  blood,  so  much  used,  especially  at  the 
West,  for  keeping  off  rabbits,  as  he  thinks  it 
makes  the  trees  all  the  more  attractive  to 
mice.  Having  had  a  young  orchard  de¬ 
stroyed  some  years  ago,  he  replanted,  and 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  applied  tar-water 
to  the  trunks.  This  was  so  successful  that 
he  has  used  it  each  year  since.  He  makes  a 
strong  tar-water,  and  on  a  warm  day  paints- 
the  trunks  with  it  from  the  ground  as  high 
as  the  rabbits  can  reach,  even  upon  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow.  He  does  not  state  how  “strong” 
the  tar-water  should  be,  but  that  used 
medicinally,  would  probably  answer.  This 
is  made  with  one  quart  of  tar  to  four  quarts 
of  water,  stirring  well  for  some  minutes 
and  using  the  clear  water  after  the  tar  has 
settled.  Our  readers  will  do  well  to  “stick  a 
pin  ”  here,  for  reference  next  autumn. 

To  anticipate  the  inquiries  as  to  what  shall 
be  done  when  the  damage  is  discovered,  we 
would  say  that  the  treatment  will  depend 
upon  the  extent  and  character  of  the  injury. 
Frequently  a  good  share  of  the  outer  layer 
of  new  wood,  the  “  sap-wood,”  is  not  re- 
mqved,  and  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  inner 
bark  will  be  left.  If  such  a  wound  can  be 
kept  moist,  it  will  often  heal  over  with  sur¬ 
prising  rapidity.  If  the  wound  is  close  to  the 
ground,  covering  it  with  earth  will  answer. 
The  earth  should  be  drawn  up  to  form  a 
broad  mound  that  will  not  readily  dry  out  or 
be  washed  away.  Where  the  injury  is  too 
high  for  this,  make  a  plaster  of  clay  and 
cow-dung — the  last  being  used,  because  it  is 
so  retentive  of  moisture.  These  should  be 
well  beaten  together  with  sufficient  water  to 
form  a  mass  like  stiff  mortar.  Surround  the 
trunk  with  a  thick  mass  of  this,  letting  it 
extend  well  above  and  below  the  wound,  and 
bind  over  it  a  piece  of  old  bagging  or  other 
coarse  fabric.  In  a  dry  time  this  should  be 
moistoned  occasionally.  When  the  injury 
is  so  thorough  that  all  the  sap-wood  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the 
bark  below  the  wound  with  that  above  it,  the 
only  remedy  is  to  bridge  over  the  space  with 
cions  of  the  same  kind.  These  are  cut  sloping 
at  each  end,  and  the  ends  inserted,  one  under 
the  bark  below,  and  the  other  under  that 
above  the  injured  place,  openings  to  receive 
them  being  made  by  means  of  a  chisel. 
“Where  many  trees  are  injured  and  there  is 
not  time  or  the  skill  to  do  the  work,  it  may 
be  cheaper  to  replace  the  injured  trees  by 
new  ones,  and  take  better  care  of  the 
orchard  hereafter. 
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Cupboard  Under  Chimney. 

A  cupboard  which  is  intended  to  answer  the 
sanr  purpose  as  the  one  described  by  Mrs.  Busy- 
hand,  is  made  under  the  chimney  instead  of  beside 
it,  but  can  only  be  built  when  the  chimney  does 
not  extend  down  to  the  cellar. 

Such  a  cupboard  does  not  take  up  any  available 
room.  It  might  be  made  with  shelves,  all  the  way 
down,  instead  of  with  drawers  and  shelves,  but  I 


CUPBOARD  FOR  DRAWERS  UNDER  CHIMNEY. 


find  the  drawers  convenient,  and  well  worth  the  lit¬ 
tle  extra  expense.  Ours  is  made  of  pine  boards, 
nicely  joined,  and  oiled  to  match  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork  in  the  kitchen.  B.  I.  M. 


Good  Lights. 

A  very  good  chimney  cleaner  can  be  made, 
by  attaching  a  bit  of  sponge  to  a  small  stick.  If 
the  chimney  is  not  much  soiled,  simply  breathing 
into  it,  and  passing  the  sponge  up  and  down,  i6 
often  quite  sufficient ;  but  if  badly  smoked,  dip  the 
sponge  in  warm  soap-suds,  and  dry  the  chimney  on 
a  clean  cloth  which  will  not  leave  lint  on  the  glass. 
The  holes  about  the  burner  should  be  kept  open, 
to  admit  air,  and  entirely  free  from  dust  and 
grease.  The  wick  should  be  trimmed  very  evenly. 

Fill  all  lamps  in  the  morning,  and  never  near  an¬ 
other  lamp,  or  fire.  Hanging  lamps  are  best  where 
there  are  small  children  in  the  family.  Shaded 
lamps  are  best  for  all  eyes,  and  to  some  a  positive 
necessity.  Nothing,  except  good  nature,  renders 
the  home  more  attractive,  at  this  season,  than  good 
lights.  It  is  useless,  as  well  as  unreasonable,  to 
expect  children  to  look  back  with  pleasure  to  a 
home  dark  and  gloomy  in  the  evenings.  The  guest, 
too,  retains  a  cheerful  recollection  of  a  well-lighted 
house,  for  in  some  inexplicable  way  pleasant  even¬ 
ings  seem  to  linger  longer  in  the  memory  than  even 
happy  days.  Even  the  passer-by  feels  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  good  lights,  for  the  cheery  flame  of  your 
lamp  throws  a  hospitable  light  across  the  way. 


Seasonable  Health  Hints. 

BY  NELLIE  BURNS. 

There  is  no  period  of  the  year  when  children 
suffer  from  so  many  complaints  as  in  the  winter. 
It  is  first  colds  and  coughs,  which  may  be  followed 
by  sore  throat,  croup,  and  many  other  diseases  even 
more  dangerous.  Judging  from  the  sickness 
among  them,  one  would  almost  suppose  cold 
weather  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  children. 
Much  of  this  sickness  arises  from  exposure  with¬ 
out  sufficient  protection  from  the  cold.  In  very 
many  instances,  there  is  far  too  much  thought 
given  to  outward  appearance,  while  the  undercloth¬ 
ing  is  scant  and  of  poor  material.  Children  are 
often  made  to  suffer  great  discomfort,  and  health 
is  seriously  impaired,  in  consequence  of  this  false 
pride.  It  is  too  late  in  the  season  now  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  in  regard  to  winter  clothing,  but  one  or  two 
simple  suggestions  may  yet  be  of  help.  A  small 
article  of  underwear  which  we  have  found  invalu¬ 
able  in  our  family,  is  a  home-made 

Chest  Protector. 

Take  a  piece  of  heavy  flannel,  cut  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  shirt  bosom,  about  ten  inches  wide,  and  long 
enough  to  extend  from  the  throat  to  the  waist.  At 
the  top,  cut  it  in  the  shape  of  a  bib,  allowing  the 
ends  to  extend  around  the  neck,  and  button  at 
the  back.  To  hold  it  in  position,  sew  a  band  on 
one  of  the  lower  corners,  which  must  extend 
around  the  waist  and  fasten  at  the  other  corner. 
The  protector  can  be  made  double  or  of  several 
thicknesses,  if  desired,  and  lined  with  print  or  any 
cotton  material ;  but  the  flannel  should  be  worn 
next  to  the  body.  This  gives  good  protection  to 
the  chest  and  throat,  and  is  particularly  valuable  to 
boys  and  men  to  make  an  extra  thickness  at  the 
opening  of  the  coat  and  vest.  Another  small  ar¬ 
ticle  of  value  for  the  comfort  it  gives,  is  a 
Toe  Protector. 

This  should  be  made  of  soft  flannel — small  scraps 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Cut  the  form  from  a 
stocking  foot,  and  allow  it  to  extend  two  inches 
or  more  above  the  toes.  The  seams  should  be 
small  and  made  at  the  sides  and  end.  These  are  to 
be  worn  under  the  stockings.  Such  little  articles 
are  inexpensive  and  easily  made,  aud  they  add 
much  to  the  comfort  of  children. 

[Those  whose  lungs  are  sensitive  to  sudden 
changes,  are  aware  of  the  great  comfort  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  wearing  of  a  chest  protector.  Sim¬ 
ilar  affairs  made  of  a  kind  of  felt  are  sold  at  the 
drug  stores.  Some  of  them  profess  to  be  medi¬ 
cated.  So  they  are,  in  one  sense.  Heat  and  cold 
are  treated  of  in  the  books  as  remedial  agents,  aud 
these  protectors,  so  far  as  they  keep  in  the  heat, 
are  “  medicated.”  We  would  add  to  our  corres¬ 
pondent’s  useful  suggestions,  the  wearing  of  wrist¬ 
lets  on  very  cold  days.  They  may  be  knit  at  home 
or  be  bought  at  the  stores,  and  the  comfort  they 
bring  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  small  cost. 
These  little  matters  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  as 
well  as  the  health  of  old  and  young  alike. — Eds.] 


A  Good.  Word  For  Oatmeal, 

The  oat  crop,  which  is  so  prominent  in  our  farm¬ 
ing,  is  rarely  utilized  for  farmer’s  tables.  In  a 
somewhat  long  acquaintance  in  the  rural  districts, 
we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  oatmeal 
cooked  in  any  form.  This  diet  is  a  favorite  at  the 
breakfast  table  in  our  cities,  in  the  form  of  mush, 
and,  eaten  with  sugar  and  milk,  is  an  appetizing 
and  wholesome  article  of  diet.  But  upon  the  farm, 
the  oat  crop  is  very  largely  a  money  crop,  sold  in 
the  nearest  market  or  at  the  railway  station.  If 
used  upon  the  farm  it  goes  to  the  horse  without 
grinding,  or,  if  ground,  as  provender  for  the  pigs. 
Almost  everywhere  we  meet  with  corn  products 
upon  the  table, Indian  bread, the  convenient  johnny- 
cake,  ha6ty  pudding,  samp,  hominy,  corn  bread, 
and  that  finest  of  all  summer  dishes,  succotash 
— the  sweet  corn  mingled  with  the  savory  juices  of 
the  bean.  The  wheat  plant  is  well  represented, 
in  bread  and  other  forms  of  cooking,  though  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  product  of  many  northern  farms. 


In  all  the  region  where  rye  has  taken  the  place  of 
wheat,  rye  bread  is  a  staple  article  of  diet.  Baked 
beans  are  about  as  popular  as  ever,  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  are  likely  to  hold  their  own  with  the 
coming  generations.  But  oatmeal  is  ignored  as  a 
food  fit  for  men.  Among  the  people  who  use  it, 
and  in  the  analysis  of  the  chemist,  it  stands  con¬ 
fessed  as  one  of  the  most  nutritious  and  economi¬ 
cal  foods  that  can  be  used.  The  Scotch  people 
are  living  examples  of  what  oatmeal  will  do  to  make 
an  athletic  race  with  plenty  of  brain,  bone,  and 
muscle.  The  Scotchman’s  average  daily  ration  is 
21  lbs.  of  oatmeal  and  a  pint  of  milk.  On  this  he 
thrives  and  performs  the  labor  of  the  farm.  Analy¬ 
sis  shows  that  oatmeal  is  very  rich  in  nitrogenous 
matter,  and  comes  much  nearer  wheat  flour  in  nu¬ 
tritive  value,  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  their  comparative  value. 

Oatmeal.  Wheat  flour. 

Nitrogenous  matter . 12.16 .  10.8 

Carbo-hydrates .  63.08 . 70.5 

Fatty  matter .  ...  5.06 .  2.0 

Saline  matter  .  3.00 . — - 

Mineral  matter . . .  1-7 

Water .  15.0 .  15.0 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  oatmeal  cooked  in 
its  various  forms  might  be  added  to  the  list  of  our 
dishes  in  the  farming  districts  with  great  advan¬ 
tage.  It  is  one  of  the  best  sustainers  of  muscle  in 
the  list  of  human  foods. 


A  Convenient  and  Ornamental  W ood-box. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  a  wood-box 
which  I  have  found  very  convenient.  It  may  he 
made  of  any  size  and  of  any  wood  to  correspond 
with  the  finish  of  parlor,  sitting-room,  or  kitchen. 
It  saves  much  litter,  and  dirt— and  shavings,  kind¬ 
lings,  and  large  wood  have  each  their  place  and 
each  can  be  reached  without  touching  the  others^ 
the  two  former  also  without  stooping.  The  box 
stands  on  casters  with  a  handle  at  each  end  and 
can  be  readily  moved.  The  length  is  31  inches, 
width  17  inches,  hight  40  inches  without  includ¬ 
ing  the  ornamental  top.  The  lowest  box  is 


for  large  wood.  The  width  is  17  in.,  hight  19  in., 
with  a  door  10  inches  wide.  The  middle  box 
is  for  kindling.  The  width  is  10  in.,  hight  13  in., 
with  a  door  8  inches  wide.  The  top  box  is  for 
shavings  or  paper.  The  width  is  6  in.,  hight  8  in., 
with  a  door  6  inches  wide.  Short  pieces  of  small 
chain  are  fastened  to  each  door  at  one  end  to  hold 
it  at  a  convenient  angle  when  open  ;  when  they 
close,  the  chains  drop  into  the  box  out  of  sight. 

The  hinges  and  handles  may  be  of  ornamental 
brass  or  as  plain  as  desired.  The  top  is  a  con¬ 
venient  place  for  holding  any  useful  article  or 
ornament.  Wm.  H.  Anderson. 
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Holder  for  Brooms. 


Every  house-keeper  knows  that  it  is  ruin  to  a  good 
broom  to  stand  it  on  the  floor,  brush-end  dowu,  and 
that  it  is  equally  hard  on  the  wall  to  stand  the 
broom  so  that  the  brush,  fresh  from  contact  with 
the  dusty  floor,  is  leaued  against  it.  But  even  if 
the  broom  is  provided  with  a  string  at  the  top  of 
the  handle,  the  servant  is  usually  in  too  great  a 
hurry,  or  too  careless 
to  hang  it  up,  and 
prefers  to  stand  it  up 
against  the  wall  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is 
ready  to  tumble  down 
at  the  least  jar.  A 
holder  like  the  one  il¬ 
lustrated  in  figs.  1  and 
2,  will  therefore  be 
found  a  very  useful  lit¬ 
tle  contrivance.  To 
make  one,  cut  a  small 
piece  of  board  into 
the  shape  given  in  fig. 
2,  and  fasten  it  to  the 
wall  by  two  screws 
through  the  back.  It 
is  quite  as  easy  to 
place  the  broom  in 
the  holder  as  to  stand 
it  on  the  floor,  and  a 
few  such  holders, 
placed  in  the  kitchen,  on  the  back  porch,  and  in 
other  places  through  the  house  where  brooms  are 
kept,  will  be  found  very  convenient.  If  space  will 
admit,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  small  closet  open¬ 
ing  out  of  the  hall,  where  all  the  brooms,  dust- 
brushes,  pans  and  dusters  used  in  sweeping  and 
cleaning  the  front  rooms  of  the  house  can  be  kept, 
and  a  similar  closet  opening  from  the  upper  hall, 
where  everything  needed  for  the  upper  floor  has  its 
place.  It  is  much  more  convenient  than  to  carry 
the  broom,  pan  and  brush  from  a  kitchen  closet 
every  time  they  are  needed.  D.  W.  S. 

Small  Economies. 

It  is  economy  to  provide  small  butter  dishes  for 
each  individual  at  table.  In  this  case  no  butter  is 
wasted  by  melting  on  the  hot  plate,  or  by  mixing 
with  the  crumbs  or  other  food  upon  the  plate. 
Among  people  who  do  not  put  their  knives  in  their 
mouths,  the  portions  left  upon  these  little  plates 
are  uninjured,  and  may  still  serve  as  food.  Every 
particle  of  good  butter  should  be  carefully  scraped 
up  and  saved  for  shortening,  or  frying,  or  for 
greasing  baking  pans. 

Rub  corn-meal  over  very  greasy  plates,  and  give 
it  to  the  chickens.  This  is  a  help  alike  to  the 
chickens  and  to  the  dish-washer. 

Sprinkle  salt  immediately  over  any  spot  where 
something  has  boiled  over  on  the  stove,  and  the 
place  may  be  more  easily  cleaned.  This  also  coun¬ 
teracts  the  bad  odor. 

Pins  disappear  very  mysteriously  in  most  fam¬ 
ilies — -very  much  faster  in  those  where  the  buttons 
are  not  promptly  sewed  on  when  needed.  It  is 
certainly  wise  economy  to  take  the  “stitch  in 
time,”  and  to  finish  all  garments  before  they  are 
worn.  Plenty  of  convenient  pin-cushions  in  a  house 
are  a  help  toward  economy.  If  no  cushion  is  at 
hand,  a  pin  picked  up  is  laid  down  on  the  window¬ 
sill,  or  stuck  upon  the  dress — to  fall  out,  perhaps, 
into  the  next  batch  of  bread  kneaded.  Each  child 
should  be  taught  to  pick  up  every  pin  it  sees 
dropped,  and  to  put  it  in  a  proper  place. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  only  a  few  needles  of  a 
size  upon  the  family  needle-book,  and  not  to  allow 
■children  to  help  themselves.  Do  not  refuse  a  nee¬ 
dle  to  a  child  who  wishes  to  use  it,  but  keep  track 
of  it,  and  require  it  to  be  returned  in  good  order, 
and  placed  where  it  belongs.  Teach  the  child  never 
to  stick  the  needle  upon  the  clothing,  but,  if  obliged 
to  lay  it  down,  to  place  it  upon  the  work,  or 
upon  its  needle-book  or  cushion.  A  common, 
much-used  pin-cushion  is  not  a  good  place  for  nee¬ 
dles.  A  leaf  of  flannel  or  fine  woolen  cloth  is 


better.  They  are  more  hopelessly  and  dangerously 
lost  by  sticking  them  upon  the  dress  or  apron,  so 
that  they  drop  out  after  awhile,  as  one  goes  about. 

Careful  housekeepers  save  every  scrap  of  cloth 
and  paper — to  sell,  if  for  no  other  purpose.  They 
use  only  the  rumpled,  soiled  papers  for  kindling 
fires,  and  small  scraps  even  then.  The  wrappers 
that  come  on  magazines  and  papers  are  saved  for 
scribbling,  for  ciphering,  or  for  wrappers  again 
when  turned  the  other  side  out.  Put  the  clean 
wrappings  of  dry  goods  bundles  away  for  use. 

A  rag-bag  is  a  necessity,  hung  by  a  strong  strap 
in  some  convenient  place,  and  a  few  smaller,  and 
possibly  ornamental,  scrap- 
bags  in  other  parts  of  the 
house,  help  toward  econo¬ 
my.  Every  sewing  machine 
needs  one.  Do  not  put  into 
the  rag-bag  good,  strong 
patches,  though  small,  such 
as  you  will  need  for  patch¬ 
ing  clothing,  or  may  use  for 
stocking  heels  or  mitten 
patches.  These  should  have 
a  separate  place.  All  long 
strips  and  pieces  suitable, 
should  go  in  with  the  carpet 
rags.  The  tiniest  scraps  of 
woolen  cloth  are  valuable 
for  rugs.  Every  bit  of  silk 

or  velvet  shoidd  be  saved  by  itself.  Some  one  may 
be  glad  to  make  a  silk  bed-quilt  or  sofa-cushions 
of  them,  and  they  often  prove  great  treasures 
for  button-covers  or  for  making  fancy  articles. 


Home-Made  Trellisses  for  Vines. 

Small  trellisses  for  supporting  vines  growing  in 
pots,  can  be  bought  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes 
and  styles,  but  those  that  will  answer  the  purpose 
quite  as  well,  can  be  made  at  home  with  little 
trouble  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  The  form 
illustrated  by  tig.  1  is  very  easily  made.  Take  two 
pieces  of  thin  wood,  tig.  2,  an  inch  wide,  and  six¬ 
teen  inches  long,  round  off  the  top  and  sharpen  the 
lower  edges ;  with  a  gimlet  make  small  holes 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  apart,  and  rub  them  smooth 


Fan  Cover  for  Flower  Pot. 

A  green,  thrifty,  growing  plant,  even  in  a  com¬ 
mon  pot,  is  in  itself  an  ornament  to  any  room,  but 
some  kind  of  a  cover  to  put  on  over  the  plain  pot, 
is  often  an  addition  that  does  much  to  increase  its 
beauty.  Very  pretty  covers  can  be  made  out  of 
the  Japanese  fans  which  can  be  so  cheaply  bought. 
Remove  the  fastening  which  holds  the  sticks  to¬ 
gether  at  the  bottom,  and  cut  them  off  close  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  fan.  Make  two  holes  in  the 
sticks  at  each  side  of  the  fan,  one  an  inch  from  the 
upper  edge,  and  the  other  the  same  distance  from 


Fig.  1. — COVER  FOR  FLOWER  POT. 

the  lower.  Run  a  fine  thread  through  each  fold  of 
the  fan  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  fasten  at  each 
end  after  drawing  it  up  to  the  right  size  to  lit 
around  the  pot  it  is  to  cover.  If  very  fine  thread  is 
used,  and  small  stitches  taken,  they  will  show  but 
little.  Put  a  coarser  thread  through  the  holes  in 

the  sticks,  and 
fasten  the  cover 
on  the  pot  by  put¬ 
ting  the  thread 
through  the  op¬ 
posite  holes  and 
tying  it.  It  is  well 
to  select  the  fan 
with  some  regard 
to  the  color  of 
the  flowers  of  the 
plants  it  is  to  be 
near.  For  the  cov¬ 
er  of  a  pot  hold¬ 
ing  a  geranium 
with  bright  scar¬ 
let  flowers,  a  fan 
with  a  gray  ground,  covered  with  figures  in  which 
black,  blue  and  gilt  predominate,  would  look  best, 
but  for  a  rose  geranium  or  an  ivy, a  bright  colored  fan 
could  be  used  with  good  effect.  Mrs.  Busyhand. 


Fig.  2.— POT  WITH  COVER. 


with  a  piece  of  sand  paper  or  a  knife.  Next  take 
a  piece  of  twine  and  thread  it  back  and  forth 
through  the  holes  ;  fasten  each  end  of  the  twine 
by  tying  in  it  a  neat  knot  just  large  enough  not  to 
slip  through  the  holes.  After  the  trellis  is  drawn 
into  the  right  shape,  thrust  it  into  a  pot  filled  with 
earth  to  hold  it  at  the  right  angle,  and  give  it  a 
coat  of  stiff  varnish.  When  that  is  dry.  add  a  coat 
of  green  paint.  The  trellis  will  be  almost  as  firm, 
and  last  quite  as  well  as  if  made  altogether  of  wood. 
The  trellis  shown  in  figure  3,  is  made  by  cutting 
square  notches  an  inch  and  a  half  apart  in  a  piece 
of  wood  twenty  inches  long,  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  The  supports 
are  of  medium  sized  wire  put  on  as  illustrated,  and 
held  firmly  in  place,  by  binding  once  around  the 
stick  where  the  notches  are  cut  out.  After  the 
wire  is  on,  it  is  all  painted  green.  Figure  4  is 
made  in  the  same  way,  but  the  wire  is  put  on  in  a 
different  shape.  Instead  of  green  the  trellis  may 
be  painted  a  dark  brown,  or  a  light  yellowish 
gray  or  brown,  to  look  like  cane  or  rattan.  The 
sizes  given  are  for  trellisses  to  be  used  in  ordi¬ 
nary  sized  pots,  and  they  can  be  made  smaller 
or  larger  to  suit  the  plant  for  which  they  are  used. 


Some  Good,  Cheap  Eecipes. 

Centennial  Muffins. — Take  1  qt.  of  flour,  1 
small  tablespoonful  of  lard,  salt  and  yeast  pow¬ 
ders  (use  the  last,  according  to  the  directions  for 
one  quart  of  flour.  Some  take  more,  some  less). 
Mix  the  flour,  salt,  yeast  powders  and  lard;  take 
about  a  pint  of  water  (milk  is  better  if  you  have  it), 
and  mix  dough  as  stiff  as  you  can  stir  it.  Have 
your  gem  pans  “sizzing”  hot,  put  in  the  batter, 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  The  muffins  are  improved 
by  the  addition  of  eggs  and  milk,  but  are  good 
made  as  above. 

Batter  Cakes  Without  Eggs. — Take  one  small 
saucer  full  of  oatmeal  porridge  (or  mush)  and  1  qt.of 
flour  ;  mix  as  for  other  batter  cakes,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  tablespoonful  of  molasses,  and  about 
a  teaspoonful  of  lard  ;  bake  brown. 

Jacky  Cakes. — Take  seven  tablespoonfuls  of 
corn  rneal,  sifted,  put  in  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
lard  ;  scald  with  boiling  water  ;  mix  with  half  a  tea¬ 
cupful  of  milk,  till  the  batter  is  thin  enough  to  drop 
from  a  spoon  ;  fry  in  boiling  hot  lard,  just  as  you 
do  fritters.  Fry  brown,  dropping  the  batter  from 
the  spoon.  Mrs.  J.  J.  R. 

Old  Bread  as  Good  as  New.— Dip  thick  slices 
or  square  piecesof  old  breadquickly  into  cold  water, 
put  them  in  a  hot  oven,  and  thoroughly  heat 
through.  Cold  gems  and  cold  biscuit  should  not  be 
wet.  A  quick  and  thorough  warming  with  a  dry¬ 
ing  makes  the  old  bread  very  tender  and  fresh. 
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The  Furs  We  Wear. 

Do  our  lady  readers  ever  stop  to  think  where 
the  warm  furs  come  from  which  have  kept  them 
so  comfortable  during  the  cold  winter  days? 

Seal  skin  is  a  favorite,  and  very  beautiful  fur, 
of  which  muffs,  caps,  coats,  and  wraps  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  are  made.  The  home  of  the  seals  is 
in  the  colder  regious,  their  native  element  is  the 
•water,  though  they  often  may  be  seen  lying  on 
Helds  of  ice  (fig.  1),  so  abundant  in  the  regions 


^where  they  live.  Their  bodies  are  long  and  taper¬ 
ing,  with  the  head  shaped  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
dog.  Seals  have  webbed  feet,  the  hind  oues  turn¬ 
ing  backward,  and  are  able  to  propel  themselves 
through  the  water  with  great  rapidity  and  grace. 
Their  dkins  are  very  valuable,  but  have  to  go 
through  much  preparation  before  the  fur  has  the 
rich  color  and  fine  velvet  appearance  seen  in  gar¬ 
ments.  After  the  skin  is  taken  from  the  animal,  it 
is  thoroughly  cleansed  from  the  oily  substance 
with  which  it  is  filled.  The  long,  coarse  hairs  are 
■plucked  out,  leaving  only  the  soft  under  fur, which 
is  dyed  a  beautiful  shade  of  dark  brown,  and  made 
into  different  articles  of  dress. 

Another  fur,  much  in  use,  though  far  less  valu¬ 
able,  is  furnished  by  the  Hare  and  Rabbit.  Their 
long  ears  are  exceedingly  sensitive,  and  can  detect 
sounds  of  danger  from  a  great  distance.  The  fur 
is  gray,  or  gray  and  white,  and  often  pure  white, 
soft,  silky,  and  very  pretty.  Rabbit  fur  is  now 
largely  used  for  the  lining  of  garments,  the  more 
expensive  kinds  being  reserved  for  the  trimming. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  quite 
the  fashion  among  nobility. 

The  Chinchilla  (fig.  2),  a  beautiful  little  animal 
of  South  America,  somewhat  resembles  the  rabbit. 
Its  home  is  beneath  rocks,  or  in  holes  in  the  earth. 
The  chinchilla  fur  is  a  mixture  of  gray  and  white, 
beautifully  silky,  and  long.  Those  most  highly 
prized  for  their  skins  are  found  in  the  Andes. 

The  Sable  fur  is  of  a  rich  dark  brown  color,  and 
remarkably  fine  and  soft.  The  animal  is  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  having,  on  the  throat  and 
sides  of  the  neck,  small  spots  of  yellow  shade.  The 
legs,  feet,  and  even  the  soles  of  the  feet,  are  cov- 
■ered  with  fur.  The  most  valuable  of  these  animals 
are  found  in  Siberia,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory. 
They  are  much  sought  for  by  hunters,  but  very 
difficult  to  capture.  When  injured,  they  sometimes 
ruin  their  skins.  To  avoid  this,  they  are  often 
chased  to  their  burrows,  or  holes,  and  a  net  is 
spread  over  the  opening,  in  which  they  are  caught. 
The  Ermine  is  similar  in  shape  and  habits  to  the 
weasel.  In  the  summer  their  color  is  a  red  shade 
of  brown,  but  during  the  winter,  in  the  colder  re¬ 
gions,  it  becomes  pure  white,  except  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  which  remains  black  at  all  times.  This  is  a 
fur  which  may  be  said  to  belong  to  royalty,  for  of  it 
•the  robes  of  kings  and  queens  are  made,  or  of  some 
costly  fabric  trimmed  with  it.  The  skins  are 


small,  and  the  black  spots  seen  on  the  garment  are 
the  black  tips  of  the  tails,  which  show  that  many 
skins  are  required  for  the  manufacture  of  even  a 
small-sized  robe.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many 
creatures  that  furnish  us  with  6oft,  warm  clothing, 
and  contribute  so  largely  to  our  comfort  in  winter. 


The  Government  of  Children. 

— — 

■-  All  who  have  had  much  to  do  with  children  have 
discovered  a  great  difference  in  their  dispositions. 


Some,  teachers  and  others,  suppose  that  this  is  due 
mostly  to  a  difference  in  home  management.  Dis¬ 
positions  are  very  greatly  modified  by  education, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  same  family  one 
often  sees  a  variety  of  temperament,  or  natural 
character.  Often  the  parents  are  more  to  blame 
than  the  children  when  the  latter  seem  to  be  in¬ 
tractable  and  peevish  or  sullen.  There  iseithertoo 
much  government,  or  it  is  fitful  and  uncertain. 
Over  government  and  unsteady  government  are 
almost  as  bad  as  no  government  at  all.  A  child 

J 


constantly  commanded  and  governed  by  fear  of 
penalties,  for  every  petty  misbehavior,  cannot 
maintain  that  frame  of  mind  so  essential  to  the  best 
development  of  character;  and  if  the  same  act  is 
sometimes  severely  punished  and  sometimes  passed 
without  rebuke,  resentment  is  pretty  sure  to  follow 
the  penalty,  and  a  sense  of  injustice  makes  the 
punishment,  on  the  whole,  an  injury.  Parents 
should  be  sparing  of  their  commands,  using  advice 
or  requests  instead,  as  far  as  possible,  interfering 
with  a  child’s  natural  inclinations  only  for  good 
reason.  We  do  not  say  this  from  a  belief  that  “all 
children  are  naturally  good,”  and  that  it  is  better 
they  should  have  their  own  way.  But  it  is  best 


that  children  should  be  sure  of  the  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy  of  their  parents,  and  not  have  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  mere  whim  or  selfish  motive  leads  the 
parent  to  interfere  with  their  play,  or  require  what  is 
distasteful  to  the  children.  If  care  is  used,  it  will 
very  seldom  be  necessary  to  follow  a  request  by  a 
positive  command.  One  reason  for  using  requests 
when  they  can  be  made  effective  in  maintaining 
proper  control,  is  the  example  it  gives  children 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  Much  of  their 
trouble  conies  from  the  ordering  about  of  the 
younger  by  the  elder  ones.  They  sometimes  catch 
such  manners  from  their  playmates,  even  when  the 
home  atmosphere  is  quite  different.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  family  of  children  can  be  brought 
up  without  some  quarrels  among  themselves,  if  the 
children  are  energetic  and  disposed  to  maintain 
their  own  rights.  Children  should  be  taught,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  to  show  an  accommodating 
spirit  toward  others,  and  to  deny  themselves  for 
the  sake  of  others.  If  their  little  requests  for  help 
about  their  playthings  and  sports  are  met  with  a 
sympathizing  spirit,  and  with  the  best  help  that  pa¬ 
rents  can  afford  to  give,  this  is  one  of  the  best  les¬ 
sons  in  home  training,  or  character  building.  But 
this  is  not  enough  :  they  must  also  be  trained  to 
help  others,  and  to  wait  upon  themselves. 

One  reason  for  using  a  tone  of  command  as  little 
as  possible,  is  because  commanding  easily  runs  into 
severity,  and  gentle  measures  are  almost  always 
best.  It  is  not  enough  that  your  tone  of  command 
produces  instant  obedience.  This  may  be  bought 
at  too  high  a  price.  Mothers  who  use  a  tone  of 
command  too  much  are  apt  to  become  scolds  ;  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  commands  may  be 
very  quiet  and  gentle.  If  parents  are  careful  to  be 
reasonable  in  their  requirements  and  denials,  and 
to  be  consistent  and  steady  in  their  discipline,  chil¬ 
dren  soon  learn  to  feel  confidence  in  their  decisions, 
and  usually  accept  them  without  contest ;  this  not 
because  they  have  been  “  conquered,”  or  had  their 
wills  broken,  but  because  they  learn  to  feel  that 
father,  or  mother,  knows  best.  Difference  of  natur¬ 
al  disposition  here  shows  itself  ;  those  with  large 
veneration  and  conscientiousness  being  more  re¬ 
spectful  and  obedient.  Parents  who  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  their  children’s  plays,  and  sometimes  play 
with  them,  are  more  cheerfully  obeyed  than  those 
who  hold  themselves  aloof.  “  What  do  you  sup¬ 


pose  I  care  about  your  dolly  things  ?”  said  a  moth¬ 
er,  the  other  day.  The  little  girl  to  whom  she  spoke 
shows  no  great  fondness  for  her  mother,  but  carries 
her  little  confidences  to  more  sympathetic  ears. 

A  Corn  on  tlie  Sole  of  tlie  Foot. — “Sub¬ 
scriber,”  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Corns,  wherever 
they  occur,  are  generally  due  to  unequal  pressuro, 
or  to  the  rubbing  of  ihe  spot  by  the  shoe  or  boot. 
As  a  rule,  if  the  cause  is  removed,  a  cure  will  be 
made.  Use  an  in-sole  of  leather,  or  of  pasteboard, 
cutting  in  it  a  hole  large  enough  to  receive  the 
corn.  If  the  sole  is  thick  enough  to  prevent  all 
pressure  upon  the  corn,  it  will  probably  get  well. 
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Last  month  I  asked  you  in  order  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  plants  and  the  way  they  grow,  to  sow 
some  beans  and  corn,  a  sort  of  instructive  “suc¬ 
cotash,”  as  it  were.  We  can  now  enlarge  our  plan¬ 
tation,  and  put  in  a  few  peas  and  some  grains  of 
wheat  and  of  buckwheat.  Let  us  take  another  look 
at  our  beans,  and  it  will  be  well  to  turn  to  last 
month’s  Talk  and  look  at  the  engravings  there 
given,  unless  you  have  what  is  better,  the  plants 
themselves.  When  we  learn  about  new  things, 
we  must  become  familiar  with  the  names  they  bear. 

The  Embryo  of  the  Seed. 

Every  seed,  large  or  small,  has  within  it  the  future 
plant,  which  is  called  the  embryo.  In  some  seeds 
this  is  very  small  and  has  but  little  resemblance  to 
a  plant-,  while  in  the  bean,  it  fills  the  whole  seed. 
If  you  soak  a  bean  in  water  until  you  can  readily 
remove  the  skin,  or  seed  coat,  you  can  then  examine 
the  embryo.  You  will  notice  in  the  first  place, 
The  Radicle,  or  Little  Stem 
bent  up  to  take  but  little  room.  In  germination,  by 
which  is  meant  the  starting 
of  the  embryo  into  growth, 
one  of  the  first  things  that 
takes  place  is  for  this  radicle 
to  turn  its  point,  or  end, 
downwards,  and  it  begins  to 
grow  in  two  directions.  In 
growing  longer  it  lifts  one 
part  of  the  embryo  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
pushes  its  lower  end  in  the 
other  direction  and  away 
from  the  light.  There  is 
one  strange  thing  about  the 

pjfr  _ section  OF  radicle  :  it  makes  no  differ- 

buckwueat,  ence  how  the  seed  is  placed, 

(Enlarged.)  whether  on  its  side,  or 

with  the  radicle  pointing  directly  upwards,  it 
will,  as  soon  as  it  gets  long  enough,  turn  its  point 
downward  and  continue  to  grow  in  that  direction. 
You  will  ask  why?  I  must  answer  that  I  cannot 
tell.  No  one  knows,  any  more  than  they  know  why 
young  ducks  take  to  water.  About  many  things 
we  are  obliged  to  answer,  “  the  Creator  made  them 
so.”  The  radicle  turns  down  in  obedience  to  a 
law,  as  general  and  as  fixed  as  that  which  causes 
the  Trausit  of  Venus.  Another  thing  about  the 
radicle  you  will  notice,  it  is  a  stem,  and  not  a  root, 
as  some  think,  but  in  a  very  short  time  roots  grow 
from  it.  Attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  radicle  are 
The  Seed  Leaves, 

which  in  the  bean  are  pushed  above  the  soil.  When 
your  peas  come  up,  you  will  notice  that  the  seed- 
leaves  do  not  come  to  the  surface,  but  remain  in  the 
soil.  The  proper  name  for  these  seed-leaves  is 
cotyledons,  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  e. 
This  long  word  comes  from  the  Greek  word  for 
cup,  or  cavity,  as  in  some  seeds  they  are  concave. 
The  seed-leaves  have  this  name  whether  they  are 
thick  and  fleshy,  as  in  the  bean,  or  thin  and  more 
like  other  leaves,  as  in  the  buckwheat.  Between 
the  cotyledons  are  the  first  regular  leaves  (the 
“  rough  leaves  ”  the  gardeners  call  them,)  of  the 
bean,  very  small  and  folded  over  on  one  another  to 
form  a  little  bud.  This  bud  is  called 
The  Plumule 

and  is  very  plain  in  the  bean,  while  in  some  other 
seeds  it  is  only  a  mere  point,  or  does  not  appear 
until  the  seed  has  germinated.  It  was  stated  last 
month  that  in  its  early  growth  the  bean-plant  was 
fed  upon  the  material  contained  in  the  cotyledons. 
These,  at  first,  are  very  plump  and  full,  but  when 


the  plant  has  made  some  growth,  they  become 
much  shrivelled,  as  shown  last  month  in  fig.  3.  All 
embryos  do  not  have  this  food  for  the  young  plant 
stored  in  their  seed-leaves,  but  the  embryo  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  material  upon  which  it  is  to  feed. 

I  asked  you  to  sow  some  buckwheat  in  order  that 
you  might  examine  a  seed  of  this  kind.  If  you 
soak  some  buckwheat  in  warm  water,  and  cut  a 
grain  lengthwise,  it  will  appear  as  in  fig.  1,  which  is 
much  enlarged.  You  there  see  the  embryo  doubled 
up,  its  radicle  pointing  upwards,  and  its  two  coty¬ 
ledons  bent  around.  This  embryo  is  surrounded 
by  the  material  upon  which  it  is  to  feed,  the  very 
flour  that  you  like  so  well  in  buckwheat  cakes. 
This  food  placed  outside  of  the  embryo  is  called 
The  Albumen  of  the  Seed, 
whether  it  is  floury,  as  in  the  buckwheat,  or  hard 
and  oily  as  in  the  nutmeg.  You  see  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  seeds,  those  with  albumen  and  those 
without,  or  albuminous  and  ezalbuminous  seeds. 
Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  our  corn.  Here  we  have 
a  large  quantity  of  albumen,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
is  the  embryo— that  soft  part  of  the  kernel,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  “chit.” 

In  the  first  starting 
into  growth  your  corn 
will  appear  as  in  fig.  2. 

The  radicle  pushing 
downward,  and  its 
plumule  ready  to  grow 
upward.  In  fig.  3,  these 
are  seen  plainer.  t  You 
will  of  course  look  for 
the  cotyledons,  and  find¬ 
ing  nothing  like  those 
seen  in  the  bean  and 
buckwheat,  may  be  puz¬ 
zled  at  first  and  think 
that  corn  has  none.  By 
soaking  the  corn  and 
working  patiently,  you 
may  remove  a  small 
portion  of  the  kernel. 

The  lower  point  of  this 
is  the  radicle, that  which 
points  upwards  is  the 
plumule,  while  the  very 
thick  cotyledon  is  en¬ 
wrapped  around  them. 

Observe  that  in  the  corn, 
there  is  but  one  cotyle¬ 
don  or  seed-leaf,  while 
in  the  other  seeds  we 
have  mentioned  there 
are  two.  This  is  a  very 
important  difference, 
which  begins  in  the 
embryo  and  is  continued 
in  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant.  This  difference 
divides  our  flowering 
plants  in  two  great 
classes,  those  with  two 
seed-leaves  and  those 
with  one.  It  is  well  for 
you  to  learn  the  names 
of  these  important 
classes.  They  are  the 
Monoeotyledouous  and 
Dicotyledonous  Plants 
The  plants  with  one 
seed-leaf  are  monocotyle- 
donous,  and  those  with 
two  seed-leaves  are  di¬ 
cotyledonous.  Thesl  are 
the  longest  names  that 
I  shall  ask  you  to  learn, 
so  I  hope  you  will  try  -Figs.  2,  3,  4. — 

and  master  them,  and  germinating  corn. 
at  the  same  time  understand  what  they  mean. 
Figure  4  shows  the  corn  after  it  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  above  ground.  Its  plumule  you  will  ob¬ 
serve,  consists  of  several  leaves,  one  within  an¬ 
other  ;  these  will  expand  as  the  stem  increases  in 
length.  The  radicle,  you  see,  has  produced  many 
small  roots,  and  the  plant  is  now  able  to  collect  its 
own  food  from  the  soil.  The  Doctor. 


Gardening  in  West  Africa. 

- <*■ - 

When  a  native  of  West  Africa  wishes  to  make  a 
garden,  he  goes  into  the  forest  about  the  middle  of 
the  dry  season  (July),  and  having  selected  a  spot, 
cuts  down  the  trees  and  bushes.  Many  of  the 
trees  are  large,  especially  near  the  ground,  where 
they  spread  out  in  great  buttresses,  which  extend 
several  feet  beyond  the  trunk  proper.'  The  gar¬ 
dener  cuts  his  trees  oil  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
feet  above  ground.  To  accomplish  this  he  forms  a 
hoop  or  ring  of  a  tough  vine.  This  ring  encircles 
the  tree,  room  being  left  for  the  axe-man’s  body. 
Once  inside  the  hoop,  the  man  places  it  just  above 
his  hips,  and  with  his  feet  firmly  braced  against 
the  body  of  the  tree,  gives  the  vine  a  little,  hitch 
upwards  ;  he  then  leans  back  on  the  hoop  while  he 
moves  his  feet  to  the  point  where  the  axe  is  to  be 
used.  So  expert  are  these  people,  that  they  seem 
to  walk  up  the  trees  with  the  facility  of  apes. 
The  trees  lie  just  as  they  fall  (the  tropical  sun  and 
the  heated  earth  drying  them  rapidly,)  until  noises 
in  the  sky  give  indication  of  approaching  rains. 
These  noises  resemble  the  rumbling  of  distant 
thunder,  or  the  clanking  of  chains,  and  some  are 
quite  indescribable.  Wrhen  the  negroes  hear  these 
noises,  they  say  “  the  rain  speaks.”  They  set  fire 
to  the  brush-wood,  burning  all  except  the  largest 
trunks.  The  sun  is  obscured  by  the  smoke,  and  at 
night  the  sky  is  lurid  from  the  light  of  so  many 
fires.  The  blackened  stumps  and  ash-covered 
ground  present  a  picture  of  utter  desolation. 

The  work  of  the  men  is  now  done,  and  henceforth 
the  women  take  possession.  About  the  last  of 
September  rain  begins  to  fall ;  at  first  in  light 
showers,  and  then  in  drenching  floods.  The 
women  hasten  to  put  in  the  seeds.  Each  has  a  cut¬ 
lass  and  a  long  wood  knife,  and  a  basket.  The 
principal  crops,  stated  in  the  order  of  their  impor¬ 
tance,  are  plantains,  cassava  (manioc),  ground-nuts, 
and  sugar-cane,  with  a  very  few  peppers  of  the  hot¬ 
test  kind,  squashes,  and  small  African  tomatoes. 
The  Pangwes,  a  large  cannibal  tribe,  plant  corn  of  a 
very  poor  quality.  The  ground  is  not  plowed, 
spaded  or  hoed.  A  small  hole  is  made  with  the 
_  knife,  and  the  seed  or  plant  is  pushed  in.  The 
ashes  left  from  the  burning  of  the  brush,  are  the 
only  fertilizers,  and  no  after  cultivation  is  given 
except  to  cut  down  the  weeds  and  bushes. 

Plantains  are  a  large  coarse  kind  of  banana. 
They  are  propagated  from  suckers,  or  young 
shoots,  that  grow  out  of  the  parent  stalk  near  the 
ground.  Each  stalk  bears  one  bunch  only  and 
then  dies,  but  in  the  meantime  other  stalks  have 
come  up  around  the  first,  and  in  their  turn  bear 
fruit  and  give  way  to  others.  More  than  thirty 
varieties  are  known  to  the  natives.  Plantains  are 
very  generally  used  for  food  by  European  residents, 
and  are  the  staple  article  of  food  among  the  ne¬ 
groes  of  the  equatorial  regions.  Cassava  is  a  tall, 
bush- like  plant,  in  appearance  a  little  like  our 
alder.  The  root  only  is  used.  The  stalk  is  jointed. 
In  planting,  the  stalk  is  broken  in  lengths  of  two- 
or  three  joints  each,  and  placed  in  the  ground- 
The  roots,  which  are  fit  for  use  in  one  or  two  years, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  are  much 
larger  than  a  sweet  potato.  They  have  black 
6kins  and  a  white  inside,  a  fibrous  core  running 
through  the  middle.  These  roots  contain  a  poison¬ 
ous  juice,  which  is  removed  by  long  soaking  in 
water.  They  are  then  made  into  a  coarse  meal 
called  “farina,”  or  into  the  sour,  indigestible 
bread  of  the  country,  called  Eguma.  This  eguma 
has  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  and  an  equally  bad 
taste.  Cassava  is  not  eaten  by  white  men.  Sugar¬ 
cane  grows  well,  and  might  be  cultivated  largely. 
Maize  will  grow,  but  not  well.  The  excessive 
heat  and  moisture  obstruct  the  formation  of 
grain.  The  only  kind  I  have  seen  is  a  small  sort. 

The  gardens  are  small,  usually  from  one  to  four 
or  five  acres  in  extent,  and  are  surrounded  by 
dense  forests.  They  are  generally  some  distance 
from  the  villages,  often  two  or  three  miles.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  the  garden  fails  in  fertility,  and  a 
new  one  is  made,  while  the  old  one  is  allowed  to 
grow  up  with  bushes  and  trees  again. — Joseph  H. 
Reading,  Gaboon.  S.  Guinea,  West  Africa. 
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Easter  Eggs. 

Easter  comes  very  early  indeed  this  year  :  upon 
the  25th  of  March,  which  is  almost  as  early  as  it 
can  ever  be,  and  before  long,  children  will  begin 
to  think  about  preparing  what  in  old  times  used 
to  be  called  paas  eggs.  It  is  a  good  plan,  too, 
for  the  egg  colorers  of  a  neighborhood  to  hold  a 
sort  of  “bee,”  and  unite  in  the  production  of  the 
dyes,  thus  saving  time  and  money. 

The  exchange  of  eggs  between  friends,  as  a  to¬ 
ken  of  love  or  friendship,  is  a  very  ancient  custom, 
dating  back  almost  to  the  flood,  for  it  is  a  symbol 
of  the  ark,  as  well  as  of  the  resurrection,  which  is 
the  reason  that  we  present  them  at  Easter.  It  is 
moreover  a  very  universal  custom  prevailing  among 
different  nations  and  religions.  The  Jews  placed 
eggs  on  their  Passover  tables,  the  Druids  used 
them  in  their  ceremonies,  and  the  Persians  fre¬ 
quently  give  them  as  New  Year’s  gifts.  If  you 
should  happen  to  be  in  Russia  this  month,  a  Rus¬ 
sian  would  greet  you  on  Easter  morning  with 
“  Christ  is  risen,”  and  offer  you  an  Easter  egg, — 
and  stranger  still,  if  you  were  in  the  far  East,  a 
Mohammedan  would  do  the  same.  At  city  con¬ 
fectioners,  fancy  sugar  eggs — some  of  them  of 
enormous  size,  and  containing  panoramas  of  land¬ 
scapes  and  figures,  or  else  filled  with  bon-bons, — 
may  be  had  at  all  prices;  hut  appropriate  home¬ 
made  ones  are  worth  twice  as  much. 

To  dye  eggs,  onion  skins  put  in  the  water  in 
which  they  are  boiled  will  make  them  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  ;  or,  if  left  longer  in  the  solution,  a  rich  brown. 
Log-wood  or  violet  ink, gives  a  royal  purple.  Cochin¬ 
eal,  pick  and  crimson;  and  many  pieces  of  chintz,  or 
bright  ribbon  that  fade  easily,  if  sewed  tightly 
round  the  eggs,  will  color  them  nicely  in  figures, 
stripes,  or  dots.  Another  way  is  to  dip  the  egg 
into  hot  water,  and  then  write  a  name  or  motto 'on 
the  shell  with  tallow.  It  is  then  boiled  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  dye-wood,  when  the  inscription  will  appear 
in  white,  upon  a  colored  ground. 

Those  who  are  skillful  with  pencil  and  paint¬ 
brush  can  present  their  friends  with  really  exquisite 
souvenirs,  by  ornamenting  eggs  with  flowers  and 
butterflies,  or  appropriate  texts  of  scripture.  For 
these  painted  eggs,  it  is  better  to  puncture  a  tiny 
hole  with  a  pin  in  each 
6ide,  and  blow  out  the  in¬ 
side,  leaving  a  clear  shell, 
than  to  boil  them  ;  and  the 
apertures  can  be  concealed 
by  stars  of  silver  or  gilt 
paper.  In  former  times, 
boys  used  to  hold  egg  con¬ 
tests  on  Easter  Monday, 
with  hard-boiled  eggs,  the 
strength  of  the  shell'  con¬ 
stituting  the  chief  virtue 
of  the  paas  egg.  A  youth 
challenged  a  companion  to 
give  blow  for  blow.  One 
egg  was  sure  to  be  broken, 
and  the  remains  were  the 
spoil  of  the  conqueror.  An 
egg  which  was  the  victor 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  combats, 
would  be  frequently  chal¬ 
lenged,  and  doubtless  was 
highly  prized  by  its  owner. 

In  Cheshire,  England, 
children  go  round  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  beg  for  eggs  for 
their  Easter  dinner,  sing¬ 
ing  a  song  addressed  to 
the  farmer’s  wife,  asking 
for  “an  egg,  bacon,  cheese, 
or  an  apple,  or  any  good 
thing  that  will  make  us 
merry !  ”  ending  with, 

“And  I  pray  you,  good 
dame,  an  Easter  egg.” 

Charles  the  Second  once  presented  one  of  his  fa¬ 
vorites  with  an  Easter  egg  made  of  silver  ;  and  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  London,  is  still  preserved  a 
curious  and  beautiful  one,  given  almost  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  to  a  lady  of  high  rank.  It  was 


sawed  open,  the  shell  lined  with  gold  paper,  and 
decorated  with  figures  of  saints  done  in  silk.  It 
opens  and  shuts,  and  is  tied  with  green  ribbons. 

We  hope  all  our  young  readers  will  try  their  hand 
this  year  at  decorating  eggs  with  some  fanciful  de¬ 
signs  like  those  given  below  ;  and  we  are  sure, 
whatever  they  may  be,  their  friends  will  find  them 
pretty  and  acceptable  Easter  offerings. 


What  is  a  Geyser? 

Is  the  question  put  by  our  young  friend,  “D. 
H.,”  and  he  also  asks  where  geysers  can  be  seen. 
A  geyser  is  a  peculiar  spring  or  fountain, 
which  throws  up  boiling,  or  at  least  very  hot, 
water  at  intervals.  In  some  geysers,  the  water 
appears  almost  every  hour— in  others,  a  day 
or  two  may  pass  between  the  spoutings,  and 
to  see  the  great  geyser  of  Iceland  in  action, 
one  must  often  wait  a  week.  The  only  geyser 
the  writer  ever  saw  was  in  California ;  there 
was  an  opening  in  the  rocks  ten  feet  or  more 
across,  and  like  a  very  deep  well.  Great  noises 
down  below  were  to  be  heard  ;  rumblings  and 
the  swashing  of  water,  and  the  roar  of  steam. 
After  a  while,  water  could  be  seen  far  down 
in  the  well,  which  would  come  swirling  up 
very  rapidly  until  it  reached  the  surface  ;  a 
large  quantity  of  water  then  ran  out,  and  the 
rest  sunk  back  in  the  well.  This  geyser  is 
a  very  tame  affair  compared  with  those  in 
Iceland,  or  others  in  our  own  country.  In  the 
region  of  the  Yellowstone  river  are  some  of 
the  most  noted  geysers  in  the  world.  Some  of 
these  are  gigantic  fountains,  which  throw  up  large 
columns  of  water  to  the  bight  of  200  feet.  In 
some  geysers,  the  action  is  very  brief,  while  in 
others,  the  flow  of  water  lasts  for  15  minutes  or 
more.  “  What  makes  the  water  flow  at  intervals  ?” 
do  you  ask  ?  The  action  of  geysers  has  been  imi¬ 
tated,  and  apparatus  has  been  contrived  to  play  in 
a  similar  manner.  From  the  form  it  is  necessary  to 
give  these  imitations,  the  cause  of  the  irregular 
flow  of  the  real  geyser  is  inferred.  Geysers  are  al¬ 
ways  found  where  volcanic  action  is  going  on.  Not 
that  there  are  real  volcanoes,  throwing  up  lava  and 
fire,  but  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  in  these 


steam  is  mingled  with  it.  The  engraving  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  interior  of  the  earth  near 
the  geyser  would  appear.  At  the  left  hand  is  seen 
the  basin  and  the  well  of  the  geyser;  this  well  con¬ 
nects  at  the  bottom  with  a  large  cavern  in  the 
rocks,  in  which  water  accumulates.  The  heat  of 
the  earth  causes  the  water  to  boil,  and  when  the 
steam  thus  formed  acquires  force  enough,  it  drives 
out  the  water  through  the  geyser  tube.  Of  course, 
when  the  water  in  the  cavern  gets  below  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  tube,  no  more  can  be  driven  out.  The 
flow  stops  suddenly,  and  can  only  begin  again  when 
more  water  and  steam  accumulate  in  the  cavern. 


A  GROUP  OP  EASTER  EGGS. 


SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  A  GEYSER. 


places  shows  itself  near  the  surface.  At  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  geyser  mentioned,  the  rocks  and  ground 
wrere  so  hot  that  one  did  not  care  to  stand  long  in 
any  place  very  near  the  edge  of  the  opening.  The 
water  of  the  geysers  is  always  hot,  and  usually 


We  hope  that  many  of  our  young  readers  may  some 
day  visit  the  region  of  country  where  these  geysers 
are  found,  and  see  with  their  own  eyes  what  has  here 
been  described.  Nature  is  full  of  wonderful  things. 


Problems  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Here  are  some  interesting  items  that  will  give 
exercise  with  the  pencil,  and  fix  useful  figures  in 
the  memory.  On  the  maps  you  see  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  extending  east  from  New  York  City,  called 
Long  Island.  In  a  Brooklyn  Church,  recently, 
the  clergyman  surprised  the  writer  by  saying,  “All 
the  people  of  the  world  could  be  set  down  on  this 
Island,  and  not  be  crowded.”  On  looking  into  it, 
we  found  the  island’s  area  1,682  square  miles.  The 
latest  and  best  estimate  of  the  world’s  population 
is  fourteen  and  one-third  thousand  millions,  or 
nearly  li  billion — in  figures,  1,  £33,387,500 
inhabitants.  Now  an  acre  contains  43,560  square 
feet,  and  a  square  mile  contains  640  acres.  (They 
call  this  a  “section”  of  land  out  West,  and  the 
ordinary  quarter  section  farm  contains  160  acres.) 
Get  out  your  pencils,  and  you  will  find  that  if  all 
the  world,  old  and  young,  came  on  to  Long  Island, 
they  would  each  have  over  321  square  feet  to 
6tand  on,  or  over  31  square  yards,  or  a  plot  over  5J 
feet  square.  In  a  crowd  not  much  packed,  a  man 
will  stand  comfortably  on  4  square  feet,  not  4  feet 
square.  Now  get  out  your  pencils  for 
The  Problems. 

1.  — Bring  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  into  one 
mass  meeting,  and  give  each  4  square  feet  of  standing 
room.  How  many  acres  would  they  occupy  ? 

2. — How  many  square  miles? 

3.  — How  many  miles  each  way  would  the  meeting 
extend  ?  • 

4. — If  all  settled  in  the  United  States,  excluding 
Alaska,  hew  many  acres  would  each  have  ? 

5. — If  divided  into  equal  families  of  five  persons, 
how  many  acres  for  each  family  ? 

6.  — How  much  land  would  tour  State  give  each 
family? 

7. — How  much  would  New  York  give  ? 

8. — How  much  would  Pennsylvania  give? 

9.  How  much  would  Illinois  give? 

1 0. — How  much  would  Texas  give  ? 

1 1  .—How  much  would  Kansas  give  ? 

1 2. — Tell  how  much  each  State  would  give. 

Note. — You  will  find  the  areas  of  all  the  States  and 
Territories  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  March,  last 
year,  if  you  can  not  find  the  figures  elsewhere.  The 
United  States,  not  counting  Alaska,  have  2.910,000  square 
miles  of  land  surface,  besides  55,000  sq.  miles  of  water. 
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them.” — “But  I  dare  not  go  home  without  them,” 
Dolly  cried,  with  a  shudder,  sitting  upright,  while  a 
frightened  look  came  into  her  eyes.— “Surely,  the 
mother  will  not  scold  when  you  tell  her  of  the 
accident.” 

“  Ah  !  but  I  have  no  mother  or  father,  and 
Granny  Deane  is  so  cross  and  so  cruel.” 

“Then,  poor  little  one,  is  it  indeed  so  that  you 
have  no  home  or  friends  ?”  and  the  good  farmer’s 
voice  sounded  strangely  husky. 

“No  one  in  the  wide  world.” 

“Then  you  shall  come  home  with  me.  The  good 
mother  will  welcome  you  gladly,  and  Katrina  has 
long  wished  for  a  sister.” 

“But  where  am  I  to  go?”  asked  Dolly,  with  eyes 
wide  open  in  amazement. 

“  To  the  country— to  a  great  farm,  where  there 
are  cows  and  ducks  and  chickens,  and  where 
you  will  be  well  fed  and  sheltered  from  these 
cold  winds.” 

“How  lovely  it  sounds  !  I  will  go  with  you;” 
and  Dolly  slid  her  tiny  hand  into  the  farmer’s  large 
one,  which  closed  lovingly  over  it. 

“Then  come  and  we  will  be  off  at  once.” 

The  forlorn  little  flower-girl  could  hardly  believe 
her  senses,  when  she  found  herself  snugly  tucked 
up  in  a  nest  of  buffalo  robes,  and  rolling  merrily 
along  behind  “  Tom  ”  and  “  Jerry,”  who  quickened 
their  pace,  as  soon  as  they  found  their  faces  turned 
towards  home,  while  the  sunbeam  danced  gaily 
about  them,  and  even  smiled  upon  the  March 
wind  and  whispered,  “I  was  wrong  I  see.  You 
can  do  a  kind  act  when  you  try,  and  it  is  only  an 
ill  wind  which  blows  nobody  any  good.”  The 
farmer’s  wife  and  her  llaxen-haired  Katrina 
stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  old  Dutch  homestead, 
as  farmer  Van  Dresel  drove  into  the  yard,  and 
shouted  heartily,  “I  have  forgotten  the  blue  ribbon 


The  March  wind  was  out 
on  a  frolic  one  afternoon, 
dancing  over  bare  fields 
and  wild  woodlands — play¬ 
ing  pranks  with  the  dairy 
maids  and  the  flowing 
locks  of  the  children  coming  from  the 
village  school ;  whistling  in  the  chim¬ 
neys,  blowing  through  the  key-holes, 
and  even  trying  to  steal  the  hat  from 
the  head  of  good-natured  farmer  Van  Dresel,  as 
he  was  jogging  along  the  country  road  towards 
the  great  city,  with  a  wagon  load  of  chickens,  tur¬ 
keys,  and  farm  produce. 

The  March  wind  is  a  boisterous  sprite,  and  speeds 
over  the  ground  faster  than  any  race  horse  on 
record,  and  he  does  not  confine  his  tricks  to  the 
country  alone,  but  reaches  the  city  some  time  ahead 
of  the  farmer, — who  has  a  ferry  to  cross,— and  goes 
tearing  up  one  street  and  down  another  in  a  per- 


waft  away  from  the  town.  But  you  shall  see  be¬ 
fore  long  what  I  can  do,”  and  with  a  shrill  laugh 
he  pounced  down  again  upon  the  small  flower  mer¬ 
chant,  who  was  holding  a  tray  of  violets  and  snow¬ 
drops,  making  her  shiver  and  shake  in  his  rough 
grasp,  while  the  tears  filled  her  brown  eyes  ;  for 
poor  Dolly  was  thinly  clad,  and  did  not  dare  to  re¬ 
turn  home  to  the  old  woman  who  sent  her  out,  un¬ 
til  all  her  bouquets  were  gone. — “  Oh  !  dear  1”  she 
sighed,  “  no  one  will  stop  for  flowers  on  such  a  day 
as  this.  Please,  lady,  buy  some  violets, — only  ten 
cents.” 

Farmer  Van  Dresel  had  driven,  meanwhile, 
“Tom  ”  and  “  Jerry,”  his  stout  pair  of  farm  horses, 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  city  to  Washington 
Market,  where,  having  sold  all  his  poultry  and  vege¬ 
tables,  he  remembered  that  his  wife  had  asked  him 
to  buy  some  things  for  her,  and  turned  his  horses’ 
heads  in  the  direction  of  Broadway.  “  There’s  the 
skein  of  blue  yarn,  the  churn,  a  neiv  pipkin,  and 
some  blue  ribbon  for  Katrina’s  Sunday  bonnet ;  I 
believe  that  is  all,”  mused  the  farmer,  as  he  rode 
along,  his  broad  brimmed  hat  now  securely  tied 
down  with  a  red  and  white  woolen  scarf.  But 
Katrina  was  not  to  have  her  trimmings  that  day ; 
for,  just  as  the  farmer  reached  Broadway,  with  a 
shout  and  a  hurrah,  round  the  corner  came  that 
tormenting  March  wind  again,  made  the  wagon 
fairly  tremble  as  he  flew  by,  snatched  the  tray  from 
Dolly’s  cold  fingers,  scattering  the  flowers  up  and 
down  the  sidewalk  ;  and  finally,  fairly  lifting  the 
wee  maiden  off  her  feet,  hurled  her  with 
much  force  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
almost  beneath  the  feet  of  farmer  Van 
Dresel’s  steady  old  “Jerry.’  ’ 

Another  instant,  and  an  iron  hoof  would 
have  struck  the  brown  head  lying  helplessly 
on  the  cold  pavement;  but  “Tom,”  who 
was  a  very  wise  horse,  came  suddenly  to  a 


A  MARCH  WIND  THAT  BROUGHT  COMFORT 


feet  cloud  of  dust ;  sending  big  and  little  folks 
hurrying  along  in  a  very  undignified  manner  ;  car¬ 
rying  veils,  caps  and  parcels  floating  through  the 
air,  and  sometimes  even  blowing  down  a  sign-board 
with  a  tremendous  clatter. 

“  What  a  mischievous  fellow  you  are  !”  exclaimed 
a  bright  little  sunbeam  that  came  peeping  through 
a  dark  cloud.  “  It  is  a  shame  to  tease  that  poor  little 
flower  girl  Dolly  so ;  and  she  is  a  great  pet  of 
mine.  1  could  never  ha  ve  the  heart  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  so  uncomfortable  ;  but  I  don’t  believe  you  ever 
did  a  good  deed  in  your  life.” — “  Haven’t  I !”  blus¬ 
tered  the  March  wind,  “  you  are  a  silly  little  thing, 
and  have  no  idea  of  the  vapors  and  malaria  that  I 
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halt,  forcing  “  Jerry  ”  to  do  the  same,  and  nearly 
throwing  the  astonished  farmer  backwards,  so 
sudden  was  the  pause. 

“  Bless  us  and  sav '  us !”  cried  Mr.  Van  Dresel, 
as  he  saw  what  had  lmnnened,  clambered  down 
from  his  high  seat,  and  lifted  the  little  girl— who 
was  stunned  by  the  fall — from  her  hard  resting- 
place.  lie  bore  her  into  a  neighboring  drug-store, 
where  restoratives  soon  brought  a  tinge  of  color  to 
the  white  face.  Slowlv  the  dark  eyes  opened,  and 
a  faint  voice  asked,  “  Oh  !  where  are  mv  flowers  ?” 

“  Never  mind  the  posies,  sweet-heart,”  said  the 
farmer  gently,  smoothing  the  tangled  curls,  “if  you 
are  only  safe  and  unhurt  we  need  not  care  for 


and  the  new  pipkin,  but  I  have  brought  to  wyj 
Katrina  the  much  desired  sister,  and  to  my  good 
wife  a  daughter  to  fill  the  place  of  our  Gretclien, 
who,  if  she  had  lived,  would  have  been  just  about 
her  age.”  .  j 

And  need  I  sav.  that  the  poor  little  waff  founa 
a  happy  home  and  warm  friends  in  the  stone  farm¬ 
house  to  which  the  March  wind  had  blown  her,  and 
as  Frau  Van  Dresel  drew  her  towards  the  glowing 
wood  fire,  the  same  saucy  breeze  sang  a  song  of 
welcome  in  the  wide  chimney  above  ?  So  rough  ex¬ 
teriors  frequently  cover  warm  hearts,  and  what  we 
deplore  as  misfortunes  often  prove  blessings  in- 
disguise. 
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The  Round  Robin. 

Dear  Children  : — The  holidays  are  oyer,  and  be¬ 
fore  you  see  this,  I  ain  afraid  will  be  almost  for¬ 
gotten  ;  but  we  shall  recall  them  again  in  reading 
the  pleasant  communications  that  old  Uncle  Sam 
has  brought  us  from  all  over  the  country. 

One  particularly  well  written  letter  has  come 
from  a  little  Canadian  girl,  of  twelve  years  ;  Flor¬ 
ence  Edith  Jacobs,  who  lives  up  north  in  the  Queen’s 
Canadian  dominions.  Being  an  only  child,  she  seems 
to  oe  her  father’s  pet,  and  to  have  a  number  of 
pets  herself.  She  says  :  “I  have  a  doll  that  weighs 
lib.  It  has  rosy  cheeks,  blue  eyes,  auburn  hair 
and  a  bang.  I  have  a  tortoise  cat,  a  spotted  dog, 
called  Leo,  and  a  canary  bird  that  sings  all  the 
time.  Last  but  not  least,  I  have  two  chickens,  one 
white  and  one  gray,  but  they  do  not  lay  eggs,  as 
they  belong  to  the  masculine  gender.  I  go  to 
school,  and  take  music  lessoDs  !  ” 

We  are  much  obliged  to  little  Alice  for  her  let¬ 
ter,  although  she  did  not  give  her  post  office  ad¬ 
dress,  and  should  be  delighted  to  have  the  picture 
of  her  baby  brother  when  she  can  spare  one.  She 
writes:  “  We  all  went  up  to  grandpa’s,  I  and  mamma 
and  papa,  sister  and  little  baby  brother,  to  spend 
Christmas  with  them.  I  got  a  nice  nubia,  a  pair  of 
vases  with  strawberries  on  them, and  a  bottle  of  per¬ 
fumery.”  You  will  find  the  answer  to  the  puzzle, 
Alice,  in  the  next  number  of  this  paper. 

Our  little  Quaker  friend,  Charles  Morlan,  of  Sa¬ 
lem,  Ohio,  says  :  “  I  have  concluded  to  write  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  thee,  and  tell  thee  what  I  am  doing.  I  am  a 
reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Columns.  We  have  a 
little  calf  that  is  very  stubborn,  and  will  not  suck 
a  person’s  finger,  at  all ;  but  I  hope  it  will  get  over 
it  before  long.  We  had  a  fine  day  for  Christmas 
here.  We  made  some  popcorn  balls,  and  sorghum 
taffy,  which  are  very  good.  We  got  a  little  candy.” 
We  think,  Charles,  that  must  be  a  very  nice  home 
school  of  yours,  and  some  time  would  be  glad  to 
hear  more  about  it. 

We  were  surprised  to  receive  such  a  nice  letter 
as  Lillian  Bronson’s  from  a  little  girl  only  sixyears 
old.  She  writes  :  “  1  have  a  pet  lamb,  and  her  name 
is  Kate.  She  will  drink  milk  from  a  cup,  like  a 
kitten  ;  but  the  sweetest,  pet  of  all  is  my  little 
brother.  His  name  is  Orville  Eugene.  He  is  six 
months  old  to-day,  and  weighs  21  pounds.” 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  children  appreciate  their 
baby  brothers  and  sisters  'so  highly. 

Edith  Stoughton,  of  Cheney,  has  given  us  her  first 
attempt  at  writing  a  letter.  She  says:  “  We  have 
taken  the  paper  for  a  good  many  years,  and  like  it 
very  much,  especially  the  Doctor’s  Talks,  they  are 
very  interesting.  I  have  a  black  pony,  his  name  is 
Don  ;  I  ride  a  great  deal.  I  have  a  cow  and  a  dog, 
his  name  is  Bounce.  My  best  wishes  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist."  The  Doctor’s  chats  are  very 
instructive,  and  Robin  trusts  you  all  read  and 
enjoy  them.  Hoping  to  hear  of  plenty  more  fun 
and  good  times,  I  am  Your  friend, 

Round  Robin. 


Marble-Time  and  Marbles. 

There  are  kite-time,  top-time,  ball-time,  and 
marble-time,  and  every  boy  appears  to  know  the 
proper  season  for  each  of  these  sports.  What  are 
the  exact  dates  of  these  seasons  we  do  not  know ; 
but  we  do  know  that  a  boy  of  proper  principles 
would  no  more  be  found  playing  marbles  in  top¬ 
time  than  he  would  be  caught  in  some  mean  act. 
If  we  could  learn  the  early  history  of  marbles,  we 
should  find  that  they  were  played  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  boys  before  the 
Christian  Era  had  their  marble-time,  just  as  you  do 
now.  It  is  said  that  marbles  are  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  which  shows  that  the  game  is  a  very 
old  one.  In  ancient  times,  the  roundest  natural 
pebbles  that  could  be  found,  were  used  for  playing, 
and  it  is  not  known  when  manufactured  marbles 
first  came  into  use.  It  is  known  that  they  were 
imported  into  England  from  Holland  in  1620,  and 
they  were  no  doubt  made  much  earlier  than  that. 

Some  very  common  marbles  are  made  of  clay 


and  baked,  but  the  best  kinds  are  made  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  stone,  including  marble  and  agate. 
Holland  and  Germany  are  the  countries  which  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  all  the  marbles  that  are  used.  The 
stone  is  broken  up  into  pieces  as  nearly  round  as 
possible.  These  are  then  placed  between  two  mill¬ 
stones,  which  grind  them  into  shape,  but  leave 
them  rough.  To  make  the  rough  marbles  smooth, 
they  are  placed  in  a  wooden  cask,  in  which  are 
cylinders  of  hard  stone ;  the  cask  revolves,  and 
the  marbles,  by  rubbing  against  these  stones,  and 
against  one  another,  until  they  become  very 
smooth.  The  dust  formed  in  this  operation  is  then 
taken  out,  and  emery  put  in,  when  the  cask  is 
again  made  to  revolve,  and  the  marbles  are  polish¬ 
ed.  Some  marbles,  made  of  a  porous  stone,  are 
dyed,  and  some  very  coarse  ones  are  painted.  The 
finest  kind  is  made  from  agate  ;  these  are  costly,  as 
they  are  made  singly,  each  being  ground  by  hand 
by  holding  it  against  a  large  grindstone.  Marbles 
are  divided  into  “taws,”  as  the  common  ones  are 
called,  and  “  alleys  ”  for  the  finer  ones.  Taw  is  an 
abbreviation  of  tawney,  the  color  of  the  common 
marbles,  while  alley  is  from  alabaster,  the  stone 
from  which  the  finer  kinds  are  made. 

“  A  Queer  Darkey.” 

Among  the  many  invented  dolls,  I  have  seen  none 
more  original  and  grotesque,  than  the  one  here 
shown.  The  frame 
(fig.  1)  is  a  chicken’s 
“wish-bone.”  The 
head  is  made  of  black 
sealing-wax,  which, 
when  warm,  is  easily 
modelled  into  shape. 
The  mouth  and  lips 
are  fashioned  of  red 
wax.  Two  small  white 
beads  are  used  for 
eyes,  and  when  in¬ 
serted,  should  be  pres¬ 
sed  down,  so  that  the 
black  wax  will  fill  the 
holes.  The  feet  are 
'•>  made  of  black  wax, 
Fig.  1. — tuf.  frame.  and  can  be  turned  in 
any  direction  ;  when, 
as  in  fig.  2,  the  doll  has  the  appearance  of  walking. 
The  clothing  consists  of  a  pair  of  black  flannel 


pants,  a  scarlet  flannel  skirt  and  circular  cape, 
trimmed  with  a  band  of  black  velvet.  The  cape  is 
finished  at  the  neck  with  long  pointed  paper  collar, 
and  yellow  silk  neck-tie.  A  cap  is  then  finished 
with  yellow  silk  tassel,  and  attached  to  the  head 
with  mucilage.  Aunt  Ida. 


Be  Careful  Youngsters.- It  is  such  fun  to 
skate,  to  throw  snow  balls  and  to  make  snow  men, 
that  you  may  sometime,  in  your  enjoyment  of  these 
winter  sports,  forget  how  cold  it  is.  Most  painful 
troubles  often  follow  frosted  feet  and  ears.  The 
old  fashioned  skates,  put  on  with  tight  straps,  are 


very  bad.  They  stop  the  circulation,  and  a  foot 
may  get  frosted  before  one  knows  it.  On  a  very 
cold  day  look  to  your  ears  ;  if  one  loses  feeling,  at 
once  rub  it  with  snow  until  feeling  or  color  is  re¬ 
stored.  If  a  foot  becomes  numb,  do  not  delay, 
but  take  off  skates,  shoes  and  stockings,  and  rub 
the  foot  with  scow  until  it  feels  warm  again.  Do 
not  allow  the  sport  to  make  you  neglect  these  mat¬ 
ters.  It  is  not  often  that  the  feet,  etc.,  are  actually 
frozen,  but  they  get  so  cold  that  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  stopped.  When  the  foot  has  no  feel¬ 
ing,  there  is  danger.  Avoid  freezing  your  limbs 
now,  and  much  future  pain  will  be  saved. 


Eating  the  Candle. 

It  is  quite  curious  to  notice  how  some  very  old 
things  are  often  given  as  new.  I  was  looking  at  a 
paper  the  other  day,  and  found  in  the  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  column,  a  trick,  given  as  new,  that  I  used  to 
play  when  I  was  a  boy.  In  those  days  candles 
were  in  common  use,  and  the  trick  could  be  play¬ 
ed  more  readily  than  now.  Cut  from  a  large  ap¬ 
ple,  or  from  a  white  turnip,  a  round  piece,  the  size 
of  a  candle,  and  place  it  in  a  candlestick.  Then 
cut  from  an  almond  meat  a  little  piece  to  represent 
the  wick,  and  stick  this  within  the  end  of  your 
vegetable  candle.  Light  the  wick,  let  it  burn  for  a 
few  seconds  and  blow  it  out,  and  you  will  have  an 
excellent  imitation  of  the  end  left  after  a  candle  has 
been  nearly  burned  out.  You  can  introduce  some 
talk  about  Russia,  or  the  Esquimaux,  saying  that 
you  have  read  that  those  people  are  so  fond  of  fat, 
that  they  will  even  eat  tallow  candles.  You  may 
remark  that  “  this  is  not  very  strange,  as  candles 
are  very  good  eating,”  that  you  “  like  to  lunch  on 
them  occasionally  ”  yourself.  You  may  say  that 
you  “  do  not  like  your  candles  cold,  but  when  hot, 
and  burning,  they  are  really  very  nice.”  You  can 
light  your  almond  candle-wick,  and  much  surprise 
your  friends  by  popping  the  candle  end  into  your 
mouth,  and  eating  it,  taking  care,  of  course,  to 
blow  out  the  flame  before  it  goes  into  your  mouth. 
If  well  done,  the  triek  is  a  great  success. 

The  Doctor. 


Our  Puzzle  Box. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

When  did  the  farmer’s  wife  complain  that  there  was 
no  end  to  her  pork  ? 

When  the  butcher  threw  awav  the  pig’s  tail. 

Wbat  is  the  color  of  the  grass  when  covered  with 
snow  ? 

Invisible  green. 

What  is  the  best  age  for  a  parson? 

Parsonage. 

BLANK  RHYMES. 

I  stood  upon  the  shore 

And  gazed  upon  a - ; 

Then  over  the  rocks  went  daintily, 

Fearful-lest  I  should - . 

And  then  I  crossed  a  field, 

And  saw  the  young  lambs - , 

And  watched  the  old  sheep  lazily 

The  fresh,  green  herbage - 

A  briar  caught  my  flounce, 

And  from  it  tore  a - , 

At  that  I  was  so  much  annoyed, 

I  had  to  bite  my - . 

But  then  I  sought  a  spring, 

That  in  it  I  might - 

My  little  shell,  and  by  its  use 
The  sparkling  water - . 

EASY  RIDDLE. 

A  four-footed  Throne. 

A  savage  knows  it  not, 

’Twas  hand  of  art  that  wrought. 

Nor  would  we  ever  choose. 

The  gift,  once  known,  to  lose. 

’Tis  chiefly  made  of  wood, 

E’en  rustic  one's  are  good. 

While  some  are  rich  and  grand 
In  princely  hall  to  stand  ! 

’Tis  welcome  in  each  place 
Where  weary  mortals  taste 
The  bliss  of  sweet  repose 
Whioi  toilsome  moments  close. 

And  when  at  we  1  spread  hoard, 

With  viands  rich  out-poured, 

A  boy  seems  as  a  king 
When  lie’s  enthroned  therein, 

Compared  with  savage,  that 
Is  crouched  upon  low  mat ! 

A  quadruped’s  that  throne: 

•  And  when  the  King’s  thereon, 

It  surely  should  not  fall ; 

There  are  six  legs  in  all.  Wm.  Hennessy. 
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What  is  Land  Worth? 

• 

What  it  will  sell  for,  would  be  a  short  answer, 
but  not  exactly  a  correct  one,  except  when  the 
owner  is  compelled  to  dispose  of  it  at  once. — What¬ 
ever  sum  it  will  pay  a  fair  interest  upon,  if  rented, 
would  seem  a  good  answer,  but  that  is  not  of  uni¬ 
versal  application.  In  the  hands  of  one  lessee 
land  may  depreciate  in  value,  and  increase  under 
the  care  of  another.  Again,  it  may  be  so  located 
as  to  promise  a  large  advance  in  the  early  future, 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  annual  interest. 

For  farm  land  the  first  consideration  is  the  char¬ 
acter  and  condition  of  the  soil,  and  the  permanence 
of  its  good  qualities. — If  improved  land,  the  cost  of 
buildings,  orchards,  fences,  etc.,  adds  to  its  value. 
One  hundred  acres,  with  83,500  in  needed  buildings, 
are  worth  825  more  per  acre  than  a  like  farm  with¬ 
out  the  buildings.  If  a  farm,  the  whole  product 
of  which  is  to  be  6old,  is  so  far  from  markets 
that  the  hauling  or  freightage,  or  both,  on  the 
average  just  consume  all  the  receipts  above  the 
actual  cost  of  production,  the  land  has  no  present 
actual  value.  If  another  like  farm,  by  reason  of 
being  ten,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  miles  or  more  nearer 
to  market,  saves  an  average  of  $5  per  acre  in 
freightage,  it  would  pay  five  per  cent  interest  on 
8100  per  acre,  or  ten  per  cent  on  850  per  acre.  But 
a  man  may  occupy  such  a  farm,  raise  what  his 
family  consumes,  concentrate  what  he  has  to  sell 
in  the  form  of  wool,  meat,  or  butter,  which  cost 
but  a  small  per  cent  of  their  value  for  freightage, 
and  wait  the  future  approach  of  markets,  and  in 
time  his  farm  may  become  of  great  value.  Mil¬ 
lions  have  in  this  way  secured  comfortable  and 
valuable  homesteads,  and  the  process  is  being  now 
repeated  all  over  the  great  West. 

Special  circumstances  give  exceptional  value  to 
Small  plots  of  ground,  as  corner  lots,  or  interior 
ones  on  business  or  fashionable  streets  in  villages 
and  cities.  In  country  towns  and  cities  with  room 
to  expand  in  all  directions,  the  price  of  such  plots 
can  never  be  very  high.  We  have  seen  the  growth 
of  a  village  entirely  changed  in  its  direction  by  the 
high  rates  asked  by  the  owners  of  favorite  plots, 
and  these  have  been  left  in  the  lurch,  and  can  not 
be  sold  for  half  of  what  would  have  been  paid  for 
them  until  recently.  In  localities  shut  in  by 
mountains  or  streams  from  outside  expansion,  the 
land  may  become  of  high  and  permanent  value. 
New  York,  for  example,  is  surrounded  by  rivers, 
and  has  but  a  limited  area.  In  the  best  business 
locations,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  increase 
in  value.  A  vacant  plot  20  by  100  feet,  at  69th 
street,  sold  for  836,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  8784,000 
per  acre.  Other  recent  actual  sales  have  been  at 
the  rate  of  $617,(00  and  $706,000  per  acre.  But  in 
these  cases  fashion  had  most  to  do  with  the  prices; 
they  were  on  or  near  “  Fifth  Avenue.” 


Some  Winter  “Foot  Notes.” 

Keep  the  head  cool  and  the  feet  warm,  is  a 
standard  prescription,  but  not  to  be  followed  liter¬ 
ally.  A  slight  draft  upon  the  head  may  produce 
more  colds  and  catarrhs  than  having  the  feet  wet  all 
day.  Better  say,  keep  both  head  and  feet  com¬ 
fortably  warm.  In  many  churches,  men  sitting 
near  the  windows,  or  walls,  or  wherever  there  is  a 
draft  of  air,  may  well  follow  the  custom  of  the 
Friends,  and  keep  their  hats  on,  doing  it  rever¬ 
ently  ;  or,  if  this  be  considered  too  outre,  then 
carry  to  church,  and  wear  a  close-fitting  cap  of 
silk,  or  of  other  dark  fabric.  Ladies  do  not  need 
this,  if  they  wear  real  bonnets.  Close  to,  and  often 
a  few  feet  from  the  walls,  there  is  frequently  a 
reflected  draft  coming  from  some  other  point. 

But  the  feet  are  a  fruitful  source  of  colds  and 
consequent  disease  for  four  reasons  : 

First.— They  are  farthest  from  the  heart,  and 
the  chilled  blood  must  be  carried  up  three  or  four 
feet  against  gravity,  without  the  propelling  arterial 
power  that  drives  it  above  the  heart. 

Second. — They  are,  both  in-door  and  out-door, 
in  a  colder  stratum  of  air. 

Third. — They  are  more  exposed  to  contact  with 


water,  snow,  or  ice,  than  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Fourth.— They  are  generally  encased  in  imper¬ 
vious  leather,  or  rubber,  which  retains  the  natural 
exhalations  of  moisture,  and  refuse  matter  always 
escaping  from  the  whole  surface  of  healthy  bodies. 
It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  give  them  special  care. 

The  bottoms  of  shoes  or  boots  should  be  thick, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  natural  warmth,  and  the 
ingress  of  water  or  dampness.  The  soles  and  the 
lower  edge  only  of  the  uppers  should  be  saturated 
with  oil,  or  grease.  When  dried  in,  and  wiped 
hard,  they  will  not  soil  floors  or  carpets,  especially 
after  a  little  friction  of  walking.  The  top  of  the 
upper  leather  should  not  be  oiled,  except  when 
one  is  to  stand  constantly  in  the  snow  or  water. 
It  should  be  as  open,  or  porous  as  may  be,  to 
allow  the  free  escape  of  moisture.  For  the  same 
reason  also,  winter  boots  and  shoes  should  be 
quite  loose  and  open  around  the  ankles.  Those  so 
tight  as  to  press  upon  the  foot  muscles  at  any 
point,  prevent  the  full  action  of  these  muscles, 
which  action  aids  the  return  of  the  blood  through 
the  veins  to  the  heart.  Porous  woolen  or  cotton 
stockings,  if  dry,  are  good  non-conductors  of 
heat,  or  cold  ;  but  if  damp  by  the  retention  of 
moisture,  or  by  its  entrance  from  without,  they  be¬ 
come  free  conductors  of  heat,  carrying  it  away 
from  the  feet. 

Rubbers  are  excellent  in  their  place,  but  they 
retain  the  moisture,  and  ere  long  promote  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  feet.  As  a  rule,  they  should  only  be 
of  sandal  form,  leaving  open  room  for  the  escape  of 
moisture  from  much  of  the  upper  leather.  When 
full  rubber  shoes  or  boots  are  needed  for  deep 
snow  and  water,  a  frequent  change  of  stockings  is 
important — as  often  as  they  become  damp.  A 
friend,  of  not  very  vigorous  health,  universally 
puts  on  dry  socks  when  leaving  city  business  for 
his  country  home,  and  thus  escapes  chilliness.  • 


To  Raise  Large  Cauliflowers. 

BY  “  HORTICULTUS,”  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  difficulty  in  raising  even  a  fair  crop  of  cauli¬ 
flower  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  in  gardening.  Even  the  successful  horti¬ 
culturist  who  has  written  a  work  to  show  that 
there  is  “  money  in  the  garden,”  acknowledges  his 
many  failures  with  cauliflower,  and  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  excellent  cultivators,  I  find  that  there  is 
the  same  lack  of  success,  while  the  cause  of  fail¬ 
ure  is  beyond  their  comprehension.  They  say : 
“  They  will  sometimes  all  grow  to  stems  and  leaves, 
with  numerous  small  cauliflower  ‘buttons’  on  the 
long,  slender  stems,  while  not  one  in  a  hundred, 
and  sometimes,  not  one  in  five  hundred,  will  de¬ 
velop  into  a  head  of  respectable  size,”  and  they  all 
say :  “  We  cannot  understand  it.”  Of  course, 
there  must  be  a  reason  for  all  such  failures. 
“Whatsoever  a  man  sows  that  shall  he  reap,” 
applies  to  raising  cauliflowers  as  well  as  to  other 
matters.  The  many  and  very  general  failures  are 
due  to  worthless  seed  ;  the  whole  secret  of  success, 
provided  the  soil  is  sufficiently  fertile,  is  in  the  use 
of  good  seed.  As  a  general  thing,  the  cauliflower 
seed  offered  for  sale  is  raised  from  the  stumps. 
The  heads  being  valuable  are  sold,  and  the  stems, 
with  the  roots  attached,  are  planted  out  to  produce 
a  crop  of  seeds.  Good  heads  of  cauliflower  can 
only  be  grown  from  seeds  which  were  raised  from 
large  and  perfect  heads.  As  those  who  grow  the 
seeds  for  market  can  pften  get  more  for  the  heads 
than  they  could  from  the  seed  that  might  he  pro¬ 
duced  from  them,  the  temptation  to  raise  seeds 
from  the  stumps  is  very  great.  Those  who  under¬ 
stand  how  to  produce  large,  6olid  heads  of  cauli¬ 
flower,  will  never  sow  stump-grown  seeds,  but 
raise  their  own  seeds.  In  autumn,  the  largest, 
most  perfect  heads  are  to  be  carefully  selected  and 
preserved  through  the  winter  in  the  same  manner 
that  cabbages  are  kept.  The  next  spring  these 
are  set  out  entire,  in  rich,  mellow  soil,  for  produc¬ 
ing  seed.  If  the  heads  are  very  compact  they 
are  to  be  gashed  with  a  knife,  nearly  to  the 
stump,  to  facilitate  the  starting  of  the  central 
flower  stalks.  Probably  numerous  flower  stalks 


will  be  produced,  and  all  but  the  four  nearest  the 
center  are  to  be  broken  off,  as  four  stems  are  as 
many  as  can  bring  their  6eed  to  perfection.  If  all 
that  start  are  allowed  to  grow,  the  result  will  be  a 
large  number  of  pods  of  inferior  seeds.  After  the 
blossoms  have  fallen,  and  the  pods  begin  to  grow, 
take  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  cut  away  all  the  small 
and  imperfect  ones,  thus  directing  all  the  energies 
of  the  plant  to  the  development  of  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  pods  and  seeds.  The  seed 
thus  produced  will  be  large  and  plump,  one  of 
which  will  outweigh  three  or  more  of  the  stump- 
grown  seeds.  Indeed,  the  seeds  thus  grown  will 
be  so  large,  plump,  shining,  and  heavy,  that  only 
the  few  who  are  familiar  with  the  seeds  com¬ 
monly  sold  would  recognize  them  as  cauliflower 
seeds.  When  the  pods  begin  to  turn  straw-color, 
cut  the  stems  close  to  the  stump,  and  hang  them 
in  an  airy  room,  where  birds  cannot  reach  them. 
When  the  pods  are  thoroughly  dry,  lay  them  on  a 
cloth  and  tread  out  the  seeds,  which  are  to  be  win¬ 
nowed  to  separate  them  from  the  chaff,  and  placed 
in  a  paper  bag.  Keep  in  a  dry  and  cool  room.  By 
sowing  seeds  of  this  kind,  a  crop  of  choice  cauli¬ 
flower  can  be  raised  with  as  much  certainty  as  one  of 
cabbages, or  potatoes, and  be  far  more  remunerative. 


Diseases  to  be  most  Guarded  Against.— 

A  useful  lesson  is  taught  by  the  mortality  during 
1882  in  New  York  City,  where  accurate  records  are 
kept.  Local  causes  may  vary  somewhat,  but  the 
results  are  of  pretty  general  application.  Of  the 
37,951  deaths,  17,305  were  of  children  under  5  years 
old,  and  2,342  of  persons  over  70 — together  more 
than  half.  Of  the  children  under  5,  nearly  5,000 
(over  28  per  cent)  died  of  diarrhceal  diseases, 
mainly  due  to  improper  food,  a  striking  lesson  to 
parents.  Taking  all  the  deaths,  the  most  fatal 
diseases  were :  Consumption,  5,245  (14  per  cent,  or 
251  per  cent  of  those  over  5  years  old) ;  Diarrhceal 
diseases  of  all  ages,  4,058  (lOi  per  cent);  Pneu¬ 
monia,  3,418  (9  per  cent);  Brain  and  Nerve  diseases, 
2,980  (nearly  8  per  cent);  Scarlet  Fever,  2,070 ; 
Bright’s  Disease,  1,701  (8  per  cent  of  all  over  5 
years  old);  Bronchitis,  1,591 ;  Diphtheria,  1,521 ; 
Heart  Disease,  1,443 ;  Gastritis  and  Peritonitis, 
943  ;  Measles,  912  ;  Croup,  730  ;  Whooping  Cough, 
655.  Pneumonia,  Bronchitis,  Diphtheria,  and 
Croup,  which  caused  7,260  deaths,  or  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  all,  chiefly  result  from  carelessness  or  need¬ 
less  exposure  to  inequalities  of  temperature  by 
drafts  of  air  in  the  house,  by  dressing  some  parts 
of  the  body  warmer  than  others  out  of  doors,  by 
wet  clothing,  and  especially  by  damp  feet.  Bright’s 
disease  is  largely  due  to  improper  foods  and  drinks, 
alcoholic  stimulants,  narcotics,  spices,  and  the 
like,  which  over-tax  the  kidneys  to  eliminate  them 
from  the  system. 


Tattooing  Cattle.— To  tell  the  age  of  Polled 
cattle,  and  keep  a  reliable  record  of  their  pedigrees, 
it  is  neeessary  to  make  some  distinctive  mark  upon 
them.  Tattooing  the  inside  of  the  ears  is  found  to 
be  the  best  method.  This  has  been  practised  ex¬ 
tensively  on  sheep  in  Great  Britain  for  many  years 
past,  and  now  the  application  is  made  to  Polled 
cattle.  An  instrument  for  this  is  made  in  Germany, 
which  does  the  tattooing  cheaply  and  rapidly. 

From  a  few  experiments  recently  made  with 
Polled  cattle  at  the  West,  it  is  found  that  a  supe¬ 
rior  quality  of  beef  can  be  more  cheaply  produced 
than  from  horned  stock.  They  will  consequently 
spread  rapidly  there.  We  suggest  to  breeders  that 
they  import  these  instruments  and  hand  them  over 
to  our  mechanics,  who  will  be  sure  to  improve  them. 


The  Bitter  Rot  in  Apples.— “H.K.C.,”  Sa¬ 
lem,  Ill.,  writes  us  that,  in  an  orchard  of  600  trees, 
100  were  affected  by  bitter  rot,  the  varieties  being 
Ortley,  Bellflower,  and  Stark.  He  asks  for  a 
remedy.  The  bitter  rot,  like  the  blight,  is  one  of 
the  afflictions  of  the  fruit  grower,  and  all  the  more 
hard  to  bear  because  it  is  so  mysterious.  The  only 
remedy  suggested  is  such  treatment  as  will  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree. 
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The  Sham  and  the  ltcal.—  Every 
good  thing  has  its  host  of  imitators  ;  every  genuine 
article  its  counterfeits.  Bad  manners  and  wicked 
habits  have  theirs  also  ;  but  he  who  shams  the  bad 
never  boasts  of  it,  while  those  who  ape  the  virtues 
of  the  good  or  simulate  the  genuine  never  hesitate 
to  place  the  counterfeit  before  the  public  in  their 
most  alluring  tones.  When  these  people  imitate 
they  always  choose  a  pronounced  type  or  popular 
subject  to  copy  from  :  and  when  they  claim  to  be 
as  good  as  “So-and-So,”  or  to  sell  an  article  equal 
to  “  So-aud-So,”  the  public  may  depend  upon  it 
that  Mr.  “So-and-So”  and  his  article  are  always 
the  best  of  the  kind.  Thus  the  sham  is  always 
proving  the  genuine  merit  of  the  thing  it  copies. 

A  firm  of  enterprising  gentlemen  produce  and 
popularize  an  article  of  household  use,  such  as  the 
Eoyal  Baking  Powder,  whose  convenience,  useful¬ 
ness  and  real  merit  make  for  itself  an  immense  and 
universal  sale.  A  hundred  imitators  arise  on  every 
hand,  and  as  they  hold  out  their  sham  articles  to 
the  public,  yelp  in  chorus,  “  Buy  this  ;  it’s  just  as 
good  as  Royal,  and  much  cheaper!”  The  Royal 
Baking  Powder  is  the  standard  the  world  over,  and 
its  imitators  in  their  cry  that  theirs  is  “as  good  as 
Royal  ”  are  all  the  time  emphasizing  this  fact.  In 
their  laborious  attempts  to  show  by  analysis  and 
■otherwise  that  the  “  Snowball  ”  brand  has  as  much 
raising  power  “  as  the  Royal;”  or  that  the  “Re¬ 
surrection  ”  powder  is  as  wholesome  “  as  Royal 
or  that  the  “  Earthquake  ”  brand  is  “as  pure  as  the 
Royal,”  as  well  as  by  their  contortive  twistings  of 
■chemical  certificates  and  labored  efforts  to  obtain 
recognition  from  the  Government  chemists  and 
prominent  scientists  who  have  certified  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  Royal  over  all  others,  they  all  admit  the 
“  Royal  ”  to  be  the  acme  of  perfection,  which  it  is 
their  highest  ambition  to  imitate.  But  the  difference 
between  the  real  and  these  imitations,  which  copy 
only  its  general  appearance,  is  as  wide  as  that  be¬ 
tween  the  paste  and  the  true  diamond.  The  shams 
all  pay  homage  to  the  “Royal  !” — From  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Times. 

EUROPE !!! 

Cook’s  Grand  Excursions  leave  New  York,  April 
'26th,  June  lit,  June  I3th,  and  June  80th,  1883  Passage 
tickets  by  all  Atlantic  steamers.  Special  facilities 
for  securing  good  berths.  Tourist  tickets  for  in¬ 
dividual  travelers  In  Europe,  by  all  routes,  at  reduced 

Cook’s  Excursionist,  with  Maps  and  full  particu¬ 
lars,  by  mail  10  cents  Address, 

THOfj.  COOK  *fc  SON,  261  Broadway,  N.f, 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


i  A  MEW  DBSCOVERYo 

|  t^*For  several  years  we  have  furnished  the  ] 
Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti- 
flcial  color  for  butter;  so  meritorious  that  it  met  * 
I  with  great  success  everywhere  receiving-  the* 
highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  International  | 
Dairy  Fairs.  , 

'  l^grBufc  by  patient  and  scientific  chemical  re-  , 
search  we  havo  improved  in  several  points,  and  ( 
i  now  offer  this  new  color  as  the  best  in  the  world .  • 
It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It  | 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 

Strongest,  Brightest  and 

Cheapest  Color  Made, 

tF"And,  while  prepared  in  oil,  Is  bo  compound- 
ed  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  become  rancid, 
i  ^BEWARE  of  all  imitations,  and  of  all 
other  oil  colors,  for  they  are  liable  to  become 
rancid  and  spoil  the  butter. 

ICFTf  you  cannot  get  the  “improved”  write  us 
to  know  where  and  how  to  get  it  without  extra 
i  expense.  (16) 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


WHITMAN,  SONS  &  CO.,  Bell  Pearce’s  Improved 
Cahoon  Seeders.  See  Ad.,  p.  140. 


COMPLETE  MANURES 

For  EACH  CHOP,  containing  in  a  concentrated 
iorin  the  necessary  PLANT  FOOD  it  requires. 

CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

PRODUCES  WONDERFUL  CROPS. 
“AA”  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 
“Pelican”  Bone  Fertilizer. 

We  manufacture  the  above  from  Pure  Bone. 

Agricultural  Chemicals. 

Ground  Bone* 

STRICT  PURITY  GUARANTEED. 

Our  pamphlet,  containing  facts  interesting  to  farmers, 
mailed  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO., 

(Established  1850.)  215  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 


MW  0B6A1T 

will  deservo  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  former  years 
by  the  continued  ad¬ 
dition  of  all  tho  em¬ 
bellishments  and  im¬ 
provements  that  costly 
and  skilled  artisans 
can  produce. 

Illusteated  Cata¬ 
logues,  with  elegant 
and  varied  styles,  sent 
freo  to  all  applicants. 

J.  E8TEY&CO., 

Brnttlehoro.  Vt. 


ONE  TKIAIi  OF  CHII.DREN’S  SHOES 
tv i tli  the 

<A.S,T.  Cfi 

BLACK  TIP  OIV  THEM,  will  convince 
Parents  of  their  V.VLI  K, 


H.WJ0HMS 


LIQUID  PAINTS, 

Asbestos  Roofing, 

“  Steam  Packing, 

“  Mill  Board, 

“  BoilerCoverings, 

“  Building  Felt, 

FIEE  PROOF  SHEATHING,  COATINGS,  CEMENTS,  be. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PBICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES  SENT  FREE. 

H.W  JOHNS  M’F’G  CO,  67  Haifa  Lane,  N.  I. 


THE  CHICAGO  COMBINED  PATENT 

Flexible  Harrow  and  Grain  Cultivator. 

All  steel  teeth.  Best  Im¬ 
plement  in  use.  Unequaled 
as  a  sod  harrow  and  pulver¬ 
izer.  Works  equally  well 
in  growing  Wheat  Pota¬ 
toes  or  young  Corn.  Adds 
5  to  10  bushels  per  acre  to 
,  the  yield.  25  to  50  acres 
1  per  day  cultivated  by  one 
team.  Will  pay  for  itself 
In  one  year.  Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

H.  A.  Streeter,  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manuiac- 
tut  er,  80  to  SO  Illinois  St.  Chicago,  111, 


Hf  A  TVV  rea(^er8  °f  this  paper  have  purchased 
ItAxwiTl  JL  “accurate"  watches  from  us.  Theirletters 
show  they  are  well  pleased.  If  our  watches  are  not  as  rep¬ 
resented,  we  will  refund  your  money.  Can  anything  be 
fairer?  Prices  from  $10  upwards.  Circulars  free. 

CUMMINGS  &  CO.,  88  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


stammer 


ERS  and  all  Interested  In 
speech  irapediments-send  for 
circulars.  The  A.  Vocal  Insti- 
lute  101  Waverly  Place  N.  Y* 


TH0EBUE3J  &  TITUS, 

158  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

SEEDS  FOR  CARDED  AND  FARM 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION. 


By  Combination  You  Get  $5.00  for  $2.70. 

The  Christian  Register,  of  Boston,  says:  “No  Jour¬ 
nal  gives  more  useful  scientific  instruction  con¬ 
cerning  good  living  as  the  Herald  of  Health.” 


The  Herald  of  Health 

For  1883o 

SI. OO  a  Year.  10  Cents  a  Number. 

The  following  articles  have  and  will  soon  appear : 

A  Model  Healthful  House. 

Overwork  and  Prosperity. 

German  vs.  American  Marriages. 
Muscular  Training,  Digestion. 
Sleeplessness  and  its  Cure. 

Improving  Womens’  Health. 

Cure  of  Asthma  and  Bad  Golds. 

Beep  Breathing  for  Weak  Lungs. 

Is  Lagerheer  a  Wholesome  Drink. 

An  Ideal  Farmer’s  Home. 

The  Cure  of  Nervousness. 

The  Cure  of  Constipation  and  Liver 
Complaint. 

The  Cure  of  Headache. 

The  Rearing  of  Robust  Children. 

The  Right  Kind  of  Education  for  our 
Youth. 

The  Treatment  of  Delicate  Children — 
Catarrh,  Weak  Eyes,  Sore  Throats, 
Neuralgia  and  its  Treatment. 

Every  number  la  filled  with  sound  instructive  matter, 
adapted  to  those  who  would  regain  or  retain  sound  health 
without  doctors  or  medicine.  The  prevention  and  cure  ot 
had  habits  in  children,  such  as  the  use  of  tobacco,  intem¬ 
perance,  laziness,  and  whatever  tends  to  debilitate  and  In¬ 
jure  youth  of  either  sex  in  mind,  body,  or  morals.  Try  it  a 
year— and  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  medicine  and  useless 
indulgencies,  and  become  hardy  and  strong,  and  rearing 
beautiful  and  healthy  children. 

THE  BEST  PREMIUM  YET. 
THE  BEST  PREMIUM  YET. 

Every  subscriber  sending  $1  and  10  cents  for  postage  shall 
receive  free  a  new  book  of  over  200  pages,  by  Mrs.  BERTHA 
MYER,  entitled 

Mow  to  tfioveris  Children. 

This  work  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  written,  and 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  parent.  Worth  $1. 

Also  just  out : 

Hygiene  of  the  Brain  and 
Cure  of  Nervousness, 

“  Get  this  book  and  read  it,  for  it  abounds  in 
prncticak,  valuable  knowledge.”— Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 

T  his  great  work  contains  several  hundred  topics,  and  every 
one  of  them  plain,  simple,  practical,  and  useful  to  every  per¬ 
son  who  would  keep  Ids  or  her  nervous  systems  in  best  con¬ 
dition.  There  are  also  nearly  fifty  letters  written  lor  the 
book  by  distinguished  men  and  women,  including  farmers, 
on  the  best  means  of  study  and  work,  so  as  to  increase 
brain  power.  Price  $1.50,  or  it  and  the  Herald  cf 
Health  for  $2.00. 

Another  Great  Premium. 

We  will  also  give  as  a  Premium  on  the  receipt  oi  60  cents 
extra  sent  at  once,  In  connection  with  the  IIekald  of 
Health,  Dr.  Carter’s  great  work, 

Good  and  Bad  Sight. 

Beautifully  printed,  cloth  bound,  which  retails  for  $1.50, 
and  which  tells  everything  about  the  eyes  that  any  one  cares 
to  know,  including  their  care  in  youth  and  age,  the  use  oi 
spectacles,  short  sight,  long  sight,  weak  sight,  blindness, 
etc.,  etc.— Don’t  fail  to  get  this  grand  book  at  once,  as  It 
will  not  be  offered  again. 

Everything  offered  in  this  column  sent  for 
82.70.  Regular  price  85-00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  See  Dec.  Agriculturist  for  another  great  offer. 

Don't  fail  to  get  our  Special  Catalogue  of  Scientific  and 
Health  Books.  Address 

M.  I..  HOLBROOU, 

Agents  wanted.  13  &  15  I.aight  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Horace  Mann  writes:  “Every  book  you  print 
is  pure  gold.” 
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Extra  Early.  Very  Productive.  Re¬ 
quires  no  Bushing.  Exquisite  Flavor. 

Dr.  Thurber,  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  after 
two  years’  trial,  says :  “  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  deserve 
the  congratulation  of  the  whole  gardening  community  for 
having  introduced  so  excellent  a  variety  of  this  popular 
vegetable.” 

From  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  July  14.1881.— 
“  Tour  Peas  are  wonderful,  none  others  so  good.  I  do  not 
mean  to  plant  another  year  any  others,  early  or  late.  They 
beat  the  Alpha  in  earlineS3  and  out  of  sight  in  flavor.” 

From  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Pres.  American 
Pomological  Society,  Ex-Pres.  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society, 
June  80,  1881.—“  My  American  Wonder  is  a  wonder,  equal 
in  sweetness  and  richness  to  the  Champion  of  England, 
which  is  all  that  could  be  desired.” 

So  says  in  substance  every  one  who  has  tested  it.  We 
have  yet  to  hear  the  first  complaint  from  any  one  who  has 
planted  the  genuine  variety  obtained  from  us. 

CAUTION.— As  there  is  another  Pea  in  the  market 
called  “  American  Wonder,”  be  sure  and  call  for  “  Bliss’ 
American  Wonder,”  and  receive  no  other. 

Per  pkt.,  10  cents:  half-pint,  25;  pint,  45;  quart, 80;  by 
mail,  post-paid.  When  delivered  at  our  store,  or  sent  by 
express  at  purchaser  s  expense,  pint,  35  cents;  quart,  60; 
half-peck,  $2.50 ;  peck,  $4.50. 

Prices  for  larger  quantities  will  be  given  on  application. 


1,500  Varieties  Rare  and  Beautiful  Flower  Seeds. 
500  Varieties  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 


500  Varieties  Seed  Potatoes. 

Flowering  Plants  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden. 

Small  Fruits,  all  the  leading  varieties. 

Selected  Seeds  of  all  the  leading  and  improved  va¬ 
rieties  of  Root  and  Forage  Crops  for  Field  Culture, 
consisting  of  Carrots,  Mangel  Wurzel,  and  Sugar 
Beets,  Corn,  Turnips,  Ruta  Baga,  Grass  Seeds, 
etc.  Fertilizers,  Garden  Tools,  and  other  Requi¬ 
sites  for  the  Farm  aud  Garden. 


A  complete  descriptive  and  priced  list  of  the  above,  with 
directions  for  culture,  will  be  found  in 


150  pages.  Over  300  Illustrations,  and  a 
Beautifully  Colored  Plate  of  Carnation  Piuks, 
Mailed  for  two  three-ceut  stamps,  to  cover 
postage. 

BLISS’  ILLUSTRATED  POTATO  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  40  pages.  A  valuable  treatise  on  the  Potato,  and 
descriptive  list  of  all  the  principal  varieties  grown.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Price,  10  cents. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Catalogue  ox  Novelties  mailed  free  to 
all  applicants. 


$210  IN,  3?KEj>£ITJ]>Ji*5  I 

OFFERED  FOR  THE  LARGEST  YIELDS  AND  HEADS  OF 


P11INGL  E’S  NEW  CEREALS. 


Pringle’s  American  Triumph  Oats. 

The  average  height,  as  the  grain  stands  in  the  field,  is  six  feet,  yet  the 
straw  is  so  strong  and  firm  that  it  holds  up  well,  without  lodging,  the  tall, 
luxuriant  heads  filled  with  plump,  heavy  grains.  The  Quality  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  grain  are  unexcelled,  yielding  from  50  to  lOO  bushels  per 
acre,  according  to  the  condition  and  state  of  fertility  of  the  land. 

The  crop  from  which  our  seed  was  obtained  has,  while  standing  on  the 
field,  been  examined  by  many  experienced  Oat-growers,  all  of  which  de¬ 
clared  that  they  never  saw  anything  to  equal  the  “American  Triumph 
Oats  ”  in  health  and  vigor  of  straw,  or  in  yield  and  weight  of  grain.  Owing 
to  the  small  stock,  we  can  offer  the  Oats  only  in  25c.  packets  of  1  ounce ; 
5  packets,  $1.00. 

Pringle’s  Adamant  Wheat. 

In  this  beardless  variety  we  have  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  flinty 
varieties  in  cultivation,  very  productive,  hardy,  and  vigorous.  For  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  the  North-west,  Colorado,  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  hard  wheat 
is  the  favorite  sort,  we  are  confident  that  this  will  be  particularly  desirable. 
Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  1  ounce ;  5  packets,  $1.00. 

Pringle’s  Green  Mountain  Wheat. 

This  is  another  beardless  variety  of  great  promise.  It  has  been  grown 
for  the  past  two  years  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  wheat  cultivators 
in  Northern  Vermont,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Green  Mountains,  who 
pronounces  It  the  best  he  has  ever  grown.  Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  1 
ounce ;  5  packets,  $1.00. 

BOTH  VARIETIES  ARE  SPRING  WIIEATS.-In  order  to 
give  these  varieties  a  thorough  trial,  we  offer  $210  in  Premiums 
to  those  who  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  seed  from  one  packet  of  the 
seed,  and  for  the  twenty  best  ana  heaviest  heads  of  both  the  varieties  of 
Wheat  and  Oats.  Circulars,  with  full  particulars,  mailed  free  on  application 


STEKLINCc  NOVELTIES  OF  RAKE  MERIT, 


New  Flower  Seeds,  New  Vegetable  Seeds,  New  Cereals,  New  Potatoes,  New  Seeds  for  the 
Farm,  New  Strawberries,  New  Raspberries,  New  Currants,  New  Blackberries,  New  Grapes, 
New  and  Rare  Plants  for  the  Garden  and  Conservatory,  &c.,  *fcc. 

Our  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  NOVELTIES  containing  a  descriptive  list  of  everything  that 
has  proved  really  desirable,  introduced  within  the  past  two  years,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  ail  applicants. 

BS.  K.  BLISS  &.  SONS,  31  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


900,000  Plants,  30  varieties  of  Strawberry,  the  best  old 
and  new  varieties,  Hansell,  Superb,  Souhegan,  and  other 
Raspberries,  Early  Harvest  and  other  Blackberries,  Trees, 
&c.,&c.  Stock  true  to  name.  Valuable  catalogue  free. 

J.  W.  HALL,  Marion,  Md. 


Ti  O  Y7'TCN1T7"  Manchester,  Grand  Duke, 
o  A L%  V  JLvylY  Pocklington,  and  all  standard 
New  Fruits.  Pears,  Apples  and  Plums  In  large  quanti¬ 
ties.  Roses,  Small  Evergreens,  and  Hedge  Plants. 
Superb  stock.  J.  W.  Adams.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Seeds.  Seeds.  Seeds. 

C.  ROGERS, 

No.  133  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Dealer  in  all  choice  and  new  varieties  of  Field,  Garden, 
and  Flower  Seeds,  all  the  approved  varieties  SEED  POTA¬ 
TOES,  SEED  CORN,  SEED  OATS  and  BARLEY,  &C. 

13T  Send  for  new  Catalogue. 


COLLECTION  OF 

SEEDS  ^P  L  A  NTS 


Embraces  evei 
the  season, 


jvery desirable  novelty  of|U|AA|||A|  I 
the  season,  fully  described  in  their  IIInllUnL  b 

of  EVERYTHING  Me 


I  •which  for  1888.  contains  PETER  HENDERSON’S  I 
I  "Revised  Instructions  on  Vegetable  and  Flower  Cul- 1 
I  ture”  making:  it  a  condensed  Gardening  Book,  having] 

I  all  the  latest  information  known  to  the  author  of  “  Gar- 1 
jjdenlng;  for  Profit.”  Mailed  free  on  application. 

(■ Please  state  in  what  paper  you  saw  this). 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35  &  37  Cortiandt  St.,  New  York. 

TRYDREER’S  GARDEN 

SEEDS 

k  which  have  been  planted  by 
\  some  growers  for  45  years. 
I  They  do  not  have  the  larg-- 
I  estSeed  farms,  warehouses 
1  or  business  in  the  country, 
,,/nor  dothey  offer  fictitiously 
Jfvalued  collections  of  Seeds, 
containing-  varieties  of  little 
lvalue  to  the  planter.  They  cater 
1,0  the  practical  consumer  who 
.  _  wishes  value  for  the  money  expended. 

Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1883,  offering- 
everything  for  the  Garden  and  Farm,  mailed  free. 

- - SEED  GROWER, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


HENRY  A,  DREER 


Market  Gardeners’ 

jSPECIAL  I*  1  f  I  I'M  LIST.I 

1  Free  to  Market  Gardeners  only.  Our  annual  Ulus-T 
Itrated  General  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 

I  Tools,  etc.,  Free. 

A.  D.  COWAN  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

114  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 

wiSiw$i 

dr.  OEscRir^'Ptifepjr 

!ED 

miSL 

_  Jt won  1883.  _  ' 

Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  and  to  cue? 
tomers  of  last  year  without  ordering  it.  Itcontainsj 
about  175  pages,  600  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting; 

1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec-j 
lally  to  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  it ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich.’ 

Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

TRUE  and  GENUINE.  FRESH  and  RELIABLE. 

One  of  the  oldest  Seed  firms  In  the  country.  Seeds  sent- 
bymail.postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Gbaugkrs. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’  Garden  Seeds  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted.”— Eds.  American  Agriculturist. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address,  WM.  ANDERSON, 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SORGHUM,  or  SUGAR  CANE  SEED. 

The  Early  Amber  is  by  far  the  best,  succeeding  In  the 
far  North.  One  acre  of  cane  will  produce  800  lbs.  of  sugar, 
and  80  gallons  syrup.  For  ensilage  or  fodder  it  is  superior 
to  corn,  while  the  seed  is  valuable  as  food  for  horses,  cattle, 
and  poultry,  can  be  successfully  grown  on  any  good  corn 
land.  Qt.  post  paid,  50c;  bushel,  $2.50;  10  bushels  and  over. 
$2.00  per  bushel.  Our  descriptive  circular,  together  with  a 
sample  of  the  sugar,  mailed  on  receipt  of  S-cent  stamp. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 

Philadelphia,  Pa,. 


JOHN  SAULS 

CATALOGUE  of  New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1883,  will  be  ready  in  February  with  a  colored  plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  fine  Foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse- 
and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers;  to  others,  10  cts;  or  a  plain, 
copy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Roses,  Orchids,  Fruits- 
etc.,  gratis.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington.  D  .C. 
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HAVE  YOU  A 

GARDEN? 

IF  YOU  HAVE  YOU  WILL  NEED 

SEEDS 

and  will  wantTHEBEST  at  the  leastmoney. 
Then  our  Catalogue  will  surprise  you,  not 
because  it  contains  1,500  varieties,  embrac¬ 
ing  everything  good,  both  old  and  new  (all 
guaranteed  as  represented)  and  300  il¬ 
lustrations,  but  because  no  matter  where  you 
have  been  dealing  it  will  surely  pay  to  buy 
of  us.  It  costs  but  the  trouble  of  sending 
us  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  and  you 
OUGHT  TO  HAVE  IT.  “§3® 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO. 

129  &  131  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 

SAVE  YOUR  CLOVER  SEEdT 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

BROADCAST 

Slip  SOWER. 

Sows  all  Grain  and  Grass  Seeds. 

Witti  our  hand  machine  4  to  6  acres 
...jS  can  readily  be  sown  by  the  most  Inex- 
perienced  man  or  boy,  far  more  evenly 
than  by  hand  or  any  other  method. 
>Vy  Saves  time,  money,  and  seed.  Price 
only  $<».  Send  fo'r  our  new  Circular. 
'0\  BENSON,  IHAULE  &  CO., 
Sole  Manufacturers, 
and  131  South  Front  St.* 
Philadelphia.  * 


•  RUSSIAN  SUNFLOWER,  heads  10  to  15  Inches  in  dl- 
I  anieter,  excellent  food  for  poultry,  package  15c.  III- 
WASSEE  CORN,  the  largest  grain,  smallest  cob,  and 
most  productive  variety  in  the  world,  Pkg.  25c. 
MAMMOTH  CABBAGE, 20  to  50  lbs.  each,  Pkg.  25c. 
MAMMOTH  PUMPKIN,  have  been  grown  to  weigh 
150  lbs.,  Package,  25c.  SNAKE  CUCUMBER,  2  to 
6  feet  In  length,  coils  np  like  ft  snake,  Pkg.  25c. 
SANGUINEUS,  a  tropical-looking  plant,  8  ft.  high, 
covered  with  bright  red  fruit,  Pkg.  25c.  CHOICE 
GARDEN  SEEDS,  10c.  per  package.  Asparagus  ( Con¬ 
over's  Colossal) ,  Beet  ( Early  Blood),  Bean  ( Golden 
*  Wax),  Sweet  Corn  (Triumph),  Carrot  ( Long  Orange ), 
Cress  {Curled),  Cucumber,  ( Green  Cluster ),  Lettuce 
(Silesia),  Musk  Melon  (Nutmeg),  Watermelon  (Alt. 

I  Sweet),  Pepper  (Sweet  Spanish),  Parsnip  (Long 
I  White),  Radish  (Scarlet),  Spinach  (Round  Leaved), 
I  Tomato  (Acme),  Turnip  (White  Butch).  SELECT 
|  FLOWER  SEEDS,  10c.  per  package:  Petunia,  Japan 
Coxcomb,  Perlllft  Sweet  William,  Portulacca,  Phlox 
Drnmmondi,  Flowering  Peas,  Gilia,  Fragrant  Candy¬ 
tuft,  Acroclinium,  Marigold,  and  Double  Zinnia. 

A  SPLENDID  OFFER! 

I  will  send  the  above  superb  collection  (34  pkgs.  re¬ 
tail  price  $4.20).  New,  choice  seeds  that  WILL  GROW, 
and  Iho  Practical  Farm  Journal,  a  neat  8-page  pub¬ 
lication,  for  one  year,  all  for  $1 ;  club  of  four  $3.  This 
is  the  largest  and  choicest  collection  of  seeds  ever  put 
up  in  this  country  for  the  money,  the  postage  costing 
I  loc.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Remit  by  Registered 
I  Letter,  or  P.  0.  Order  on  Lyons,  N.  Y.  Be  sure  and 
I  mention  this  paper.  Address  at  once, 

1  FRANK  FINCH,  Clyde,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Mr.  Finch  is  perfectly  reliable." 

"  '  1  who  favor  him  with  their  orders  will  be  honest- 
l  fairly  dealt  with."— I.  W.  Briggs,  P.  M. 


15  Packages  (your  choice)  60  cts.  Paper  free,  all  post-paid. 


SEEDS 


Our  Large  GARDEN  GUIDE 

describing  Cole's  Reliable  Seeds 

is  Mailed  Free  to  All.  We 

offer  the  Latest  Novelties  in 

_ SEED  POTATOES,  Corn,  Oats 

and  Wheat,  and  the  Best  Collection  of  Vegetable, 
Flower,  Grass  and  Tree  SEED.  Everything  is  tested. 

Address  COLE  &.  BRO.,  Seedsmen,  PELLA,  IOWA* 


SEEDS 


Reliable  and 
"Warranted. 
iTry  them.  Fill 
undersell  any 
firm.  I  will  not  be 
beaten.  I  have  the 
largest  and  best  I 
stock  and  20,000  custom¬ 
ers  to  prove  it.  Ladies  and 
Gardeners  say  they  never 
fail.  All  my  life  a  Seed 
Grower.  I  defy  all  competi- 

_  tion.  I  give  more  extras 

with  orders  than  some  firms  sell.  1  have  50, 000 
beautiful  Illustrated  Guides  FREE.  Hundreds 
of  costly  engravings.  Every  one  pictured, de¬ 
scribed  &  priced,  many  pkts  as  low  as  3c.  post¬ 
age  paid.  Cheap  as  dirt  by  the  ounce,  pound,1 
&c.  My  beautiful  free  Guide  and  Catalogue  is  if 
worth  many  dollars.  R,  H,  SHTJMWAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


f,  flTLEE  BURPEE  &  CO, 


NOW  OFFERED 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 


THE  HEAVIEST  OATS  KNOWN! 

BURPEE’S 


ACTUAL  WEICHT  THIS  YEAR  OVER! 

|LBS.™  LEVEL  BUSHEL 

I  HANDSOMEST  OATS  EVER  SEEN! 
A  REAL  BOOM  TO  FARMERS  l[ 

With,  great  pleasure  we  invite  the  attention  of  progressive  Far-| 
mers  and  Planters  to  a  new  variety  of  Oats,  not  simply  because! 
they  are  new,  but  because  they  are  of  surpassingly  fine  quality.  § 

THE  WELCOME  ©ATS  . 

I  will  un-H 

5  variety* 

_ _  #  varehouse  are  I 

the  admiration  of  all  visitors — every  one  pronouncing  them  the  I 
finest  Oats  ever  seen.  They  weigh  over  fifty  pounds  perl 
level  bushel;  the  grain  is  very  large  and  nandsome,  veryfi 
plump  and  full,  with  thin,  white,  close-fitting  husk.  In  appear-* 
ancoandin  handling  them,  they  seem  more  like  extra  large,* 
plump  grains  of  white  wheat.  A  gentleman  of  considerable! 
experience,  on  examining  samples  of  these  Oats,  said  to  us  that! 
h3  would  sooner  have  one  bushel  of  them  for  feeding  than  two! 
bushels  of  nearly  any  other  Oats  he  had  ever  seen.  For  the! 
manufacture  of  Oatmeal  they  are  far  superior  to  all  other  varum 
eties.  The  Welcome  Oats  stool  heavily,  with  strong,  straight! 
straw,  of  good  height,  always  standing  up  well,  and  crowned! 
with  long,  beautiful  branching,  well-filled  heads ;  with  good! 
cultivation  they  will  yield  80  to  135  legal  bushels  per  acre ;  this! 
may  seem  almost  beyond  belief,  but  will  be  easily  understood! 
when  it  is  considered  that  each  measured  bushel  weighs  more  I 
than  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  any  ordinary  Oats! 

Wo  have  for  some  years  made  a  specialty  of  Seed  Oats.  Wei 
are  familiar  with  all  the  newer  varieties,  and  we  pronounce  the! 
Welcome  Oats  as  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen.  We  know  that! 
every  farmer  on  receipt  of  a  sample  will  endorse  our  opinion.  I 
OE  OTC  per  package  of  two  ounces.  Five! 
■  SlBWfc  i 0  V  I  ©■  2-oz.  pkts.  for  $1*  by  mail,  post-1 
paid,  to  any  address.  In  each  packet  a  card,  bearing  our! 
facsimile  signature,  jAa  h  am  gror  |  gVi  gF\>  Jk  I  *  T 
is  enclosed,  which  en-  fcP  H  IhZ.  1111 

to  compete  for  the  ©I  DP  PRIZES! 

We  have  such  unlimited  confidence  in  the  great  superiority! 
of  the  New  Welcome  Oats  over  any  and  all  other  varieties* 
that  we  desire  to  have  careful  trials  made  of  them  in  every  sec-l 
tion  of  the  country.  In  order  to  stimulate  good  cultivation  of  I 
this  splendid  new  variety  of  oats,  we  offer  the  following  liberal! 

cash  prizes:-  * - - <-  ■ 

raised  from  < 

Second  Prize,  _ 

Prize,  $  10  Cash. 

§>55  for  the  8ix  Largest  and  Best  Heads  of  Welcome  I 
Oats  sent  to  us  this  year:— First  Prize,  $20;  Second  Prize,! 
$15;  Third  and  Fourth  Prizes,  $10each.  COMPETX-I 
TION  OPEN  TO  ALE  who  purchase  one  or  more  twenty-f 
five  cent  packages  of  the  Welcome  Oats.  Each  package  con-| 
tains  two  ounces  of  seed,  and  all  the  packages  are  carefully  put! 
up,  to  insure  fair  competition.  All  reports  and  all  heads  com-l 
peting  for  the  premiums  must  be  received  by  us  not  later  than! 
October  20th,  1883.  The  prizes  will  be  paid  promptly  ou  the! 
1st  of  November,  1883.  WONDERFUL  KESU  TS  may  I 
surely  beexpected  if  fair  treatment  is  given  the  Welcome  Oats.  V 
We  shall  expect  our  friends  to  send  us  some  splendid  heads,! 
which  we  will  have  photographed.  Aside  from  the  money  I 
value  of  the  prizes  offered,  we  are  confident  that  those  whe  I 
are  successful  in  carrying  off  one  or  mor  prizes  can  iustly  be  I 
proud  of  the  honor— as  the  reports  will  be  published  and! 
widely  circulated.  I 

There  is  sure  to  be  an  immense  demand  for  Seed  next  I 
year,  and  for  years  to  come.  Farmers  who  get  seed  this  season.  I 
will  be  sure  to  realize  a  handsome  price  for  all  the  Welcome  ■ 
Oats  raised  for  several  years,  until  their  neighbors  get  supplied.  I 
Every  one  who  sees  these  Oats  will  want  them. 

A  iff  JL  B  O  D  V  -Any  one  w^°  £ends  us  25  Cts#  for  I 

n  I IX  rr  bit  n  one  package,  or  $1  for  five  pack- 1 
I  ages  of  Welcome  Oats,  and  does  not  admit,  on  examination,  that  these  are  I 
the  best  Oats  ever  seen*  can  return  them  and  we  will  refund  the  price.  I 

SEND  ORDERS  EARLY^X BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL 

FOR  1883.  B3?”Nearly  100  pages, beautifully  illustrated,  and  describes  the  finest  I 
stock  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  including  novelties  of  real  merit*  | 

475  «fc  477 N.  5tU  St.  &  l 
476  «fc  478  Vork  Ave.,  I 
PHILADELPHIA.  Pi 
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AMERICAN  AGRIC  GET  GRIST. 


[March, 


The  Earliest  of  all  Raspberry, 

Of  as  bright  red  color  as  the  Brandywine,  -which  it  equals 
in  firmness  and  is  larger.  Unsurpassed  in  quality.  Canes 
vigorous,  very  productive,  and  as  hardy  as  the  Turner; 
besides  ripening  in  advance  of  all  others,  whether  black, 
red,  purple  or  yellow. 

Resolved:  “That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
this  is  the  EARLIEST  Raspberry  so  far  known.  Further, 
it  is  of  a  bright  red  color,  of  fine  shap  >,  and  of  great  firm¬ 
ness.”  Unanimously  adopted.— Report  of  the  meeting  on 
groun  is  of  originator. 

Judge  Wm.  Parry  said :  “It  stands  single  and  alone,  and 
abote  all  competition.  At  the  present  time  I  think  there 
is  no  other  Raspberry  that  can  compete  with  it  in  all  the 
qualities  that  are  desirable  for  a  Raspberry  lor  the  mar¬ 
ket;”  which  sentiments  were  indorsed  by  J.  G.  Burrow, 
J.S  Collins,  W.  F.B'.ssett.  Sam’l  C.  DeCou,  J.B.Ward, 
Ezra  Stokes,  Jesse  B.  Rogers,  Wm.  H.  Moon,  James  Lip- 
pincott,  and  other  horticulturists  present,  'jen  acres 
tlie  past  season  under  tJie  most  adverse 
circumstances  returned,  after  deducting- 
all  expenses,  $1,7 14. 06  lor  tlie  fruit  alone. 

The  Shipper  who  sold  the  fruit  says:  ‘  The  past  sea¬ 
son  the  first  shipment  brought  20  cents  per  pint  wholesale, 
and  during  the  whole  season  it  ran  from  2  to  4  cents  higher  than  any  other  Raspberry  I  shipped.  It  is  at  least  ten  days 
ahead  of  any  other  berry  that  I  ship;  it  has  the  advantage  also  of  ripening  in  large  quantities  at  once,  thereby  enabling  the 
grower  to  get  the  bulk  of  his  crop  oil  before  the  market  gets  glutted.  So  far  as  my  kn  wledge  extends,  it  is  the  best  berry 
for  grower  and  shipper.”  Full  information  concerning  this  remarkable  Raspberry,  its  history,  record  in  the  market,  des¬ 
cription,  notices  of  the  press,  with  a  beautiful  ckromo  and  prices  of  plants,  maiLd  all  applicants. 

US  AMBII  EOVeiS  Thegreatestofall  Strawberries.  Getnlantsoftheintroducer.andgetgenuine.  LOVETT’S  SMALL 
UnAralutlCel  Ena  FRUITS  are  the  best.  Over  30  prizes  FOR  STRAWBERRIES  ALONE  the  past  season, 
vnpf  A  aun  KSIAIUT@  A  superior  stock  of  both  new  and  old  of  all  the  valuable  varieties,  including  a  large 
I  R  Ct»  A  IS  U  “LAW  5  <&■  stock  of  Early  Harvest  Blacicberry,  Jersey  Queen,  Piper's  Seedling  and  Primo  Straw- 
berries,  Souhegan  Raspberries,  Kiefer’s  Hybrid  Pear  and  the  Hew  Grapes. 

LOVETT’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  brilliantly  illustrated  with  truthful  engravings  nndcolored  plates,  telling 
how  to  get  and  grow  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  quoting  moderate  prices,  FREE  TO  EVERYBODY. 

“The  Catalogue  of  J.T.  Lovett  willprove  of  especial  value  to  those  wishing  to  set  out  fruits,  large  or  small.”— Detroit 
Free  Press.  “One  of  the  handsomest  Fruit  Catalogues,  if  not  the  handsomest,  is  that  of  J.  T.  Lovett.” — Farmer  and 
Fruit  Grower,  "  Mr, Lovett  Is  the  Small  Fruit  Frince,  and  sends  a  very  handsome  and  interestingcatalogue.”— Farm  and 

Garden •  J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Introducer  of  the  “  Ccthbkbt  Raspberry  ”  and  “  Manchester  Strawberry.” 


FROSTED  Natural  Peach  Seed.  We  are  prepared  to 
supply  No.  1  Natural  Tenn.  Seed,  ready  for  planting  in 
spring,  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  in  lots  of  5  bushels  and  over ; 
less  quantity,  $1.75  per  bushel.  Address, 

CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO., Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown.N.J. 


CHARLES  D.  MERWIN, 

Seed  Grower,  Milford,  Conn.  Established  in  1850.  Grows 
the  Best  Onion  Seed  in  America  for  Market  Gardeners.  One 
Dollar  per  pound,  Red  and  Yellow.  $1.75  for  White. 


Catalogue 
and  Prices  of 


PEDIGREE  SEEDS 


Sent  Free  to 
any  Address. 


D.  LASHDRETH  $t  SONS  pS I ?LA  D  El LP HS  ’a 


SEED  CORN 


DOUBLE  YOUR  (R0F  BY  PLANTING  CAREFULLY  SELECTED  SEED 
OF  TIIE  BEST  VARIETIES 

THE  IMPROVED  REAMING.- 

Our  Improved  Strain  of  this  variety  is  the 
earliest  Yellow  Dent  Corn  in  cultivation, 

_ _  _____  _____  ripening  in  less  than  90  days  from  planting, 

,,777-, . ™  surpassing  all  other  varieties  in  earlinesB, 

productiveness,  and  fine  quality!  Kars  large  and  handsome.  Large  grain,  of  deep  orange  color,  and  small  red 
cob  Yielded  the  past  season,  without  extra  cultivation,  136  bushels  to  the  acre.  Stalks  grow  to  medium  height, 
and" always  produce  two  good  ears.  Husks  and  shells  easily.  Well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil.  renounced  by 
all  who  have  grown  it  the  best  in  cultivation.  Quart,  bv  mail,  post-paid,  50c.  By  freight  or  express,  bugs  included, 
peck  75c  •  bushel,  $2.50;  bag  (2  bushels),  $1.50;  10  bushels,  $20.  Chester  County  Mammoth  Corn.— Our 
stock  of  this  celebrated  variety  has  been  improved  each  year  by  careful  and  skilful  selection  of  the  largest,  best 
formed  and  earliest  ears  from  the  most  productive  fields.  It  yielded  the  past  season  over  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Ears  very  large.  Grain  bright  yellow.  Stalks  large,  producing  more  fodder  than  any  other  variety.  Quart,  post¬ 
paid  50c.;  bushel,  $2.25;  bag  (2  bushels),  $( ;  10  bushels,  $18.  Mammoth  White  Surprise.— Best  and  most 
productive  white  field  corn.  Farmers’  Favorite.— The  best  Golden  Dent.  Early,  productive,  and  suited  to 
light  land.  Each,  per  quart,  post-paid,  50c. ;  bushel.  $2.50 ;  bag  (2  bushels),  $4.50;  5  bushels  and  over,  $2  per  bushel. 
Also  Yellow  Canada,  White  Flint,  Blunt’s  Prolific,  Mammoth  Ensilage,  and  Fodder  Sugar, 
at  low  prices.  iVe  are  Headquarters  for  and  make  the  selection  ami  impro<'ement  of  Farm  Seeds  a  specialty . 
VVT  TTTIIATjA  EJTT'T  T  A  TVr  a  *  TC  The  largest  and  handsomest  in  cultivation,  often 
TV  Jri  1  JL  Jrii  IjHi  vJT l/Vlv  s.  *  JL  weighing 45  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  yielding  over 

100  bushels  to  the  acre.  Pound,  40c. ;  3  pounds,  $1.  post-paid;  bushel,  $1.75;  5  bushels,  $8;  10  bushels,  $15. 

OYTLitQT  A  IV-  WT  III r  01  XT'  /  \  A  rri  CJ  _ Vigorous,  productive,  and  handsome.  "Pound,  40e.  : 

Xl'lJnnliYlN  TV  o  l  J..  Hi  \  B  3  pounds.  $1.  po-t-paid ;  bushel,  $1.25;  5  bushels, 

$5  50;  10  bushels.  $10.  White  Washington,  Challenge  l’rohsteir.  Surprise,  Excelsior,  Canadian, 
Mold's  Ennobled,  each,  per  bushel,  $1.10 ;  10  bushels  and  over,  $1  per  bushel. 

Order  now.  Remit  byPost  Office  Order,  Registered  Letter,  or  Draft.  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  warranted  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower  Seeds,  sent  Free. 

Seed  Warehouse,  1114  Market  Street. 

JOHNSON  &,  STOKES.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PEARCES  IMPROVED 

CAHOON  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER. 

This  Machine  sows  all 


nm 

W4m 

y&M/m 


_ _ _ 

mmm  Grai“  an<*  cleaned  Grass 
f  Wi'/Mfo  Seed  better  than  it  can 
•»«  done  by  any  other 
“leans  whatever.  A  man 
sows  4  acres  of  wheat  by 
walking  1  mile.  Costs 
only  $6,  and  will  last  for 
»  yeara’  The  most  impor- 

tant  tuul  wonderful  irn- 
provement  of  the  age. 
^  GOODELL  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  H., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


LOW’S  RELIABLE  VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 

Raising  New  Varieties  a  Specially.  As  the  Originator 
and  first  introducer  of  the  Essex  Hybrid  Squash 
and  Essex  Hybrid  Tomato  (without  exception  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation),  I  invite  all  who  want  Seed 
Pure  and  True  to  send  to  headquarters.  All  seed  by 
the  pound  sent  Free  of  Postage.  Seed  to  Market 
Gardeners,  who  buy  in  quantity,  at  Special  Rates.  Seed 
Potatoes,  Choice  Cabbage  and  Onion  Seed  Spe¬ 
cialties.  Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent 
Free  to  All. 

AARON  EOW,  Essex,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 

CHOICE  ONION  SEED. 

_  Delivered  at  your  nearest  Post 

Office  or  Express  Office  in  per¬ 
fect  order,  at  following  prices. 
Seed  all  new  crop,  from  selected 
stocks.— Extra  Early  Red  (True), 
very  earliest  kind,  10c.  pkt.,  25c. 
oz.,  $3.16  lb.  Medium  Early  Red 
Globe,  a  fine  variety,  10c.  pkt., 
20c.  oz.,  $1.66  lb.  Wethersfield 
Large  lied, large  and  productive, 
10c,  pkt.,  20c.  oz.,  $1.66  lb.  South- 
port  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  ex¬ 
tra  stock,  10c.  pkt.,  20c.  oz.,  $1.66 
lb.  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  from 
Buxton’s  stock,  10c.  pkt.,  20c.  oz., 
$1.66  lb.  White  Silver  Skin,  early 
and  fine,  10c.  pkt.,  30c.  oz.,  $3.16 
lb.  White  Globe,  extra  fine  and 
true,  10c.  pkt.,  30c.  oz„  $3.66  lb. 
Red  Globe  Southport,  extra  fine, 
10c.  pkt.,  20c.  oz.,  $1.66  lb.  Please  remit  with  order  N.  Y. 
Draft, Money  Order,  or  in  Registered  Letter.  Small  amounts 
in  Postage  Stamps  just  as  convenient.  If  you  are  in  want 
of  a  general  line  of  Seeds,  send  for  our  new  and  complete 
Catalogue,  from  which  to  make  your  entire  selection. 

Address,  R.  D.  HAAVLEY,  Tlie  Seedsman, 

492  and  498  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

150,00ft  PEACH  TREES.- Over  60  of  the  best 
varieties,  suitable  for  all  sections,  grown  from  healthy 
natural  seed  and  free  from  disease.  Also  a  full  stock  of 
other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees.  A  large  stock  of  AVilson 
Early  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Grapes,  Strawberries.  Con. 
Col.  Asparagus,  Hedge  Plants,  ind  Small  Fruit  Plants  and 
General  Nursery  Stock  packed  ;o  carry  any  distance  with¬ 
out  charge.  No  travelling  agents.  Addre.-s  CHAS.  BLACK 
&  BRO,  village  Nurseries,  Hightetown,  N.  J. 

SEEDS. 

My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready  and  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading  and  most 
popular  sorts  of 

VEGETAB  LE,  FIELD, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  the  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAR, 

37  East  19tli  St.,  near  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Almost  EVERYTHING 

For  the  GARDEN  and  FRUBT  FARM. 

DUTCHESS  NURSERIES  &  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Founded  1863.  Send  for  Catalogue  with  Novelties  in  Seeds 

- — :rri~  -  -  -  - - 


and  Fruits. 


W.  L.  FERRIS,  Jr,  Po’keepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  to  send  for  my  1883  Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  and  Small  Fruits.  Seed  Potatoes  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Index  to  front  part  of  Catalogue. 

THE  POTATO. 

A  brief  history  of  the  vegetable,  3d  page. 

The  uses  of  the  Potato.  3d  page. 

How  to  cut  to  a  single  eye,  with  illustration,  4th  to  5tn 
page. 

How  to  raise  from  cuttings,  5th  page. 

Two  crops  a  year,  5th  page. 

How  to  raise  seedlings,  6th  page. 

Cultivation,  from  6th  to  tiie  8th  pages. 

How  to  store  and  keep,  8th  page. 

Send  name  and  address  on  Postal  Card  to 

J.  C.  EVERITT, 

Ontario,  EnGrangc  Co,  Ind.,  and  vou  will  reeolvo 
the  Catalogue  by  return  mail.  Mention  this  paper. 


1883.] 
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SEEDS,  SEEDS 


OUR  HEW  DESCKIPTITE 


Priced  Catalope  of  Seeds,  iucMii  VeptaWe,  Field,  Pieter  &  Tree  Seeds, 

WILL  I£E  MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 

J.  M.  T1I4M1I58JR.M  Sc  €©..  1*1  John  Street,  New  York. 


Weclaim  our  SEEDS  are  unsurpassed  in  tbe  world,  and 

desire  that  a  1  shall  give  thorn  a  trial  to  test  their  great  superi¬ 
ority,  feeling  sure  of  making  a  permanent  customer  of 
every  purchaser,  and  to  introduce  them  into  thousands  of 
new  homes,  we  will  send  pifflll  El  ASr  amounting  at  our 

free  by  mail  on  receipt  cf  l/Bu  LRU)  ILLfrtil  regular  prices  to 
S2.55,  KT-OUK.  SPECIAL  INTllODUCTION  BOX 
OF  SEEDS,  making  a  Complete  Family  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
den,  containing  large  size  packets  of  all  the  best,  new,  and 
standard  varieties,  as  follows:— 3  Remarkable  New  Cabbages, 
Royal  German  Drumhead.  Earliest  Favorite  Savoy ,  Early  Cannon 
Ball;  3  Delicious  New  Melons,  Cuban  Queen,  Siceet  Icing — Water, 
and  Golden  Gem— Musk;  2  Superior  New  Onions, Southport  Yellow 
Globe,  Extra  Early  Fed ;  New  Perfect  GemSquash  ;  WonderfulNew 
Tomato,  Early  May-flower;  Earnest  known  Sweet  Corn,  Marble- 

head  *  A  —  it T> —  .  r- nr. *> tyl  -•>  _  j  »-*  -*-i 


;  Golden  Globe  Summer  Radish;  California  Mammoth  Winter  Radish ;  Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot , 
\Sugar  Parsnip  ;  Mammoth  Tours  Pumpkin  ;  Improved  Green  Prolific  Cucumber;  Dong  While  Salsify;  New 
\Thick  Leaved  Spinach;  Earliest  Snow  Rail  Turnip.  IP?"  Send  a  jgl  BII.X,  or  postage  stamps  in  an 
(ordinary  letter,  and  you  will  receive  the  box  by  return  mail,  and  if  not  satisfied,  we  will  return  yourl 
[money.  3  Complete  Boxes  mailed  for  only  S2.50.  With  each  Box  we  6end  a  PRESENT  ofl 
|(lower  seeds  for  your  wife,  mother,  or  daughter.  This  unparalleled  cli'er  should  be  taken  advantage 
|of  at  once,  as  we  make  it  solely  to  extend  our  trade.  Our  seeds  speak  their  own  praise.  We  sup- 
[plied  last  year  over  15,000  New  Customers,  ard  have  received  hundreds  of  unsolicited  letters,! 
(saying  they  were  the  best  ever  planted.  Our  newlllustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address1 

IJOHMSOM  &  STOKES,  SEED  GROWERS,  aaa  phiiadkphia.  pa. 


CIBLEY’SCEEDS 

ofAEE  PEA  NTS,  for  AEE  CROPsT  toALLCU- 
MATES.  All  cro  tested;  only  the  best  sent  out. 

Grain  ard  Farm  Seed  Manual ;  History  and  best  methods  / 
of  culture  of  Grains,  Root  Crops,  Grasses,  Fodder  Crops,  Treec 
Planting,  etc.  only  lOcts.^AnntJa!  Catalogue  and  Price  List  cf  PCQR  SE'OS 


SIBLEY’S  SEEDS 


[anting,  «... .  _  _ 

iveral  thousand  varieties,  FREE, 

HIRAti®  SSBLEY&CO.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Chicago, 


M 


- - - licads  which 

are" shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving* 
It  is.  of  course,  rather  premature  to  assume 
that  from  its. great  earliness,  the  Etampcs 
will  take  a  leading  place  as  an  early  variety 
foi  market  purposes,  but  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  it  we  belicv4ffliat.it .will  proveunost 
valuable  ami  desirable. 

I»kt.  1)5c.;  Oz.  75c.;  1-4  lb.  »g.50. 


able  feature, 
however.  Is 
that .  It  will 
withstana'drouth  and  hcat7ana  remain'  Ion- 
rer  in  head,  than  any  other  variety.  This 
ias  fully  proven  during  the  unexampled  .dry 
seasons  of  1881-82/ 

jUit-jOc.,  Oz.  3a..t 81.S5. 


ATI  wTio  wereTortunate  enough  to  taste  this 
variety  at.  our  place  the  past  summer. 

- e.in  pronouncing  it  of  most,  delicious 

flavor.'  It  . is  an  early  sort,  very  productive, 
and  at  good  size,  while  the  flesh  is>  very 
t'.iick,  sweet  and  juicy,  and  oCuasurpasscd 
flavor*,  Pocket,  50  cente* 


KKW  EWAU1-  I‘EA,  **  A31EU1CAN IVOKDEB." 
"A  large  supply  of  this  enables  us  to  o  flier  It 
this  year  at  as  low  prices  as  many  of  the 
older  varieties  are  sold  at.  American  Won¬ 
der  is  one  of  the- earliest  wrinkled  peas  In 
cultivation,  of  tire  finest  quality,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  productive.  Jt  is  very  compact  and 


PERFECT  GEM  SQUASH. 

Equally  desirable, as-  a  summer  or  winter 
variety— yield  very 'large,  as  many  as  24 
squashes  being  produced  on  a  single  vine. 
The  squashes  arc  from  4  to  6  inches  jn  diam. 
eter,  of  a  creamy  white,  and  witn  a  thin, 
smoothed  1*.  The  flesh  cookedi*  dry,  sweet. 

And  rich  in 
flavor,  and 
f  r  e‘c  from 
strong  taste 
peculiar  to 
£omc  sorts. 
'A  splendid 
'keeper  in  a 
c  00 1 ,  dry 
room,  free 
from  ..frost 
they  niay  be 
had  .until 

EW, 

Or.’  80c.; 
^  1.41b.  *1. 


Extra  Early  PEUPLE  TOl’  Jll'KlUI  TCU.VIP. 

From  ourexpericncc  with  it  for  two  seasons 
we  think  that  it  must  take  the  same  place 
among  turnips,  that  the  Egyptian  variety 
docs  among  the  beet  family;  that  of  being 
the  earliest  of  all.  Wc  have  seen  whole  fields 
of-the  Munich  Turnip,  that  have  been  fit  to 
poll  at  too  weeks  bctaic  any-  ci'.ier 
,So:t.  '  The 
variety  lias 
A  purplish 
fcp,  flesh 
snow  white 
att'ai  ns  a 

|and  is  of 
excellent  * 
flavor.? 


very  tough,  thin  rind,  will  make  it  roost 
valuable  for  shipping  purposes. 

Pit*  15c;  Or.  GOc.;  1.41b.  ffl.HO. 

HE  IF  EXTRA  EARLY 
TEA*  u  HENDERSON!1} 

FIESTL  OF  ALU’* 

A  most  valuable  pe.l 
for  the  market  or  fam¬ 
ily  garden*  comparative! 
trials  having  shown  it  to » 
be  earlier  than*  Jic  Phila¬ 
delphia  Extra-  Early; 

Caractacus, .  and,  other 
varieties  of.  this:  class.- 
pods  of  good  size,  well 
filled  with  peas  of  excel¬ 
lent  flavor.’  A  prodigous! 
hearer,  and,  ripens  up  * 
thoroughly  as  not  to  re¬ 
quire  more  than  two  pick— 
ings  to  clean  off  the  crop. 

In  this  and  in  itscarli- 
ncss  Cbnsists  its  great 
value.  .Packet*  loe. ; 

Q’J3rt.?0c.  fPoHtpnid 


Iff)®*'  Any  of  tMie  above  Novelties  sent  free  TiyTHait  on  receipt  of  price,  or  ONE  PACKET  of  :] 
^  EACH  of  the  COLLECTION  OF  “12  NEW  AND  SCARCE  VEGETABLES,”  MAILED  M 
|  FOR.  Sx.50.  For  other  New  and  Fine  VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS  and  FRUITS,  see  our  Catalogue 
!  of  •*  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN/*  sent  free  ’  on  application.  When  possible 
make  remittances  from,  this  advertisement,  *■  tsy  Post  ©dice  Order  m  QS*  3Lcs,latetCll 
although  small  amounts  may  be  Bent  in  postage  stamps. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &CO.,  35  ©ortlandt  St. 


Hound  Copies  of  Volume  41,  (for  1882),  are 
now  ready.  They  are  in  the  uniform  style,  cloth,  with 
gilt  backs.  Price  at  the  office,  82.  If  sent  by  mail, 
82.30.  We  can  usually  supply,  at  the  same  rate,  any  of 
the  26  previous  volumes,  or  from  volume  16  to  41,  in¬ 
clusive.  Any  ten  or  more  volumes,  in  one  lot,  will  be 
supplied  at  the  office  for  $1.75  each;  or  be  forwarded  by 
mail  or  express,  carriage  prepaid,  for  £2  each. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
eacli  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members; 
cr  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  5  subscribers  ail'd  $6,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  5  names  more  and  $4,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  any  of  the  other  club  rates. 

A  Cotton  Exhibition.— In  the  United  States 
Senate,  a  Bill  is  pending  to  encourage  the  holding  of  an 
exhibition  in  18S4,  to  be  called  ”  The  World’s  Industrial 
and  Cotton  Centennial  Exposition.”  It  is  proposed  to 
bring  together  samples  of  the  cotton  growth  of  the  world. 
It  will  be  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
exhibit  its  supremacy  in  the  production  of  this  plant. 

Poor  Tea. — There  enters  into  the  importations  of 
tea  to  this  country  a  large  amount  of  adulterated,  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  otherwise  impoverished  materia).  English 
law  strictly  prohibits  the  introduction  of  such  tea  into 
Great  Britain,  and  in  18S1,  more  than  44,000  packages, 
forbidden  entry  there,  were  exported,  the  most  of  then* 
to  the  United  States.  Among  these  bogus  teas  are  those 
that  have  been  already  steeped  and  used,  and  then 
worked  over  for  a  second  use.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  all  lea  drinkers,  a  legion  among  the  farmers, 
and  they  will  approve  the  legislation  proposed  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  exclude  those  abominable  combinations.  , 

Sowing  Flower  Seeds  in  tlie  House. — 

“  W.  M.  B.,”  South  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  timely  directions :  If  one  wishes  to  raise  greenhouse 
seeds,  such  as  fuchsia,  Chinese  primrose,  carnation,  cin¬ 
eraria,  pelargonium,  and  even  calceolaria,  into  green¬ 
house  seedlings,  and  has  no  greenhouse,  he  may  sow 
them  in  a  box,  say  three  inches  deep,  and  as  large  as 
required,  prepared  as  follows:  First,  fill  the  box  an 
inch  deep  with  gravel,  or  coarse  lumps  sifted  from  fiuer 
soil;  on  this  place  a  mixture  of  washed  sand  with  half 
as  much  leaf  mould.  Press  the  surface  smooth,  water, 
and  sow  the  seed  as  thinly  as  possible.  Cut  a  piece  of 
old  flannel  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  box,  and  wring  it  out 
of  water,  and  place  it  over  the  seeds  and  soil.  Place  a 
pane  of  glass  over  the  top  of  the  box,  and  stand  the 
whole  under  the  kitchen  stove.  When  the  plants  are 
up,  thin  with  a  sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors,  and,  when 
large  enough  to  handle,  transplant  them  to  another  box. 
The  soil  in  this  box  should  consist  of  sand,  mould,  and 
manure,  in  equal  parts;  the  manure  should  be  so  old  and. 
rotten  as  to  have  lost  all  fibre.  Put  the  plants  an  inch 
apart,  and  treat  according  to  their  various  habits.  To 
grow  canna  seeds,  pour  over  them  water  that  is  really 
boiling,  and  sow  in  a  warm  hill  in  the  ground;  they  will 
come  up  like  corn. 

Trapping  tlie  Squash-bug. —  “  S.  B.  H.,” 

East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  writes  us  that  the  best  remedy 
he  has  employed  for  Squash-bugs  is  shingles.  He  places 
a  shingle  flat  upon  the  soil  near  the  plant,  squash, 
melon,  etc.,  and  examines  it  early  in  the  morning.  At 
first  he  has  found  from  10  to  30  squash-bugs  under  each 
shingle.  After  a  few  days  scarcely  a  hug  could  be  found. 

E.  S.  Coins— Composition  and  Weight. — 

Our  gold  and  silver  coinsare  just  nine-tenths  pure  metal, 
with  ten  per  cent  of  alloy,  to  make  them  harder  and 
more  durable.  The  alloy  in  gold  coin  is  partly  silver  and 
partly  copper.  One-tenth  of  silver  coins  is  copper.  A 
gold  dollar  weighs  25s/i0  grains.  The  eagle  (J10)  weighs 
25)  grains,  or  about  40  grains  less  than  a  half-ounce,, 
avoirdupois.  The  ”  trade  dollar  ”  (silver),  weighs  420 
grains,  or  17$  grains  less  than  an  ounce.  Half  and 
quarter  dollars  and  dimes  weigh  proportionally  less  to 
prevent  their  being  melted.  Half-dollars  weigh  192 
grains;  quarter  dollars,  96  grains;  climes,  about  384 
grains.  The  new  legal  tender  dollar,  well  called  the' 
“  buzzard  dollar,”  weighs  only  4121  grains.  Nickel  Sand 
3-ceut  pieces  are  one  part  nickel  and  three  parts  copper. 
The  5-cent  nickel  weighs  77  grains  ;  the  3-cent  nickel, 
30  grains.  The  small  copper  cents  weigh  48  grains;  they 
contain  5  per  cent  of  tin  and  zinc. 
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Trouble  with  the  Camellia.— “  J.  B.  V.,” 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  Camellia  that  is  loaded 
every  year  with  buds,  but  they  nearly  all  fall  oil, 
and  he  gets  few  flowers,  while  the  leaves  have  on 
them  a  sticky  substance  which  appears  in  drops. 
Mr.  V.  asks  about  the  general  treatment.  The  soil 
should  be  open  ;  any  good  soil  with  sand  enough 
to  keep  it  free  will  answer.  When  the  plant  is 
growing,  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  given,  but 
only  then.  The  falling  of  the  buds  is  due  to  two 
causes,  too  many  buds,  and  too  dry  an  atmosphere. 
The  Camellia  is  a  nearly  hardy  plant,  and  if  kept 
in  a  room  without  a  fire,  but  where  it  does  not  ac¬ 
tually  freeze,  will  do  better  than  in  a  heated  room. 
If  the  buds  are  much  crowded,  thin  them.  Two  are 
■enough  at  the  end  of  each  twig,  one  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  ;  pick  them  off  as  soon  as  they  can  be  told,  by 
their  globular  shape,  from  leaf  buds.  The  sticky 
matter  on  the  leaves  is  probably  “  honey-dew,”  and 
indicates  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  plant.  The 
leaves  should  be  washed  with  warmish  water  once 
a  week,  by  the  use  of  a  sponge  or  a  soft  cloth.  It 
will  be  well  to  wash  the  main  stem  and  the  larger 
branches  with  strong  soft  soap  and  water.  Inset- 
tied  weather  set  the  plant  out-doors,  where  it  will 
be  shaded  for  the  most  part  of  the  day,  but  not  un¬ 
der  the  drip  of  the  trees.  Set  the  pot  on  coal  ashes 
to  keep  the  worms  from  entering  by  the  hole. 


AVIllow  for  a  Barrier.—  “  A.  T.  D.,”  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Ohio,  asks  what  is  the  best  kind  of  willow 
to  set  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  where  he  wishes  to 
make  a  hedge.  The  White  Willow  will  auswer 
best  for  the  purpose.  Cuttings  a  foot  long  and 
half  an  inch  or  less  thick,  set  so  deep  that  one  or 
two  buds  are  at  the  surface,  will  answer.  This 
is  the  most  useful  willow  for  its  wood.  Most 
nurseries  can  furnish  it,  and  no  doubt  trees  of  it, 
-or  its  yellow-barked  variety,  the  Golden  Willow, 
may  be  found  in  your  vicinity,  from  which  cuttings 
»may  be  taken.  Do  this  very  early.  The  Golden 
will  answer,  though  the  White  is  preferable. 

Not  Borers,  but  Eggs.— “  F.  A.  S.,”  Sherborn, 
Mass.,  sends  twigs  of  the  peach  within  the  pith  of 
which  are  long  white  bodies  which  he  thought  were 
borers  in  a  dormant  state.  The  large  size  and 
^peculiar  shape  are  unlike  those  of  most  eggs  of  in¬ 
jects.  We  have  little  doubt  that  they  are  the  eggs 
•of  the  Snowy  Tree-Cricket  ( (Ecanthus  niveus),  a 
very  small  white  cricket.  The  eggs  hatch  about 
May  1st.  The  young  crickets  destroy  plant  lice, 
and  when  they  can  do  no  better,  eat  one  another. 
As  they  get  older  they  feed  on  leaves  and  young 
fruit,  and  do  much  mischief,  especially  to  the 
grape.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  insect  thus 
far  known,  is  to  destroy  the  eggs  by  cutting  off  and 
burning  the  stems  which  contain  them. 

Ensilage  for  Small  Farms.— Mr.  Wm.  Mor¬ 
ris,  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  ensilage  in 
America  gave  valuable  experience  at  the  Ensilage 
Congress  held  in  this  city,  on  January  34 — 35th. 
He  has  pitted  his  corn  fodder  in  the  fields  where  it 
grows  and  finds  that  it  will  keep  perfectly  when 
placed  in  excavations  and  covered  with  three  feet 
•of  earth.  No  other  weighting  is  necessary.  If  the 
pit  is  a  long  one  it  can  be  opened  and  cut  down  in 
midwinter  without  damage  to  the  green  fodder,  as 
it  does  not  readily  freeze.  Pits  of  this  kind  are 
within  the  reach  of  small  farmers  without  sufficient 
capital  to  build  silos.  Good  ensilage  was  shown  at 
the  Congress  that  had  been  preserved  in  a  pit  hold¬ 
ing  ten  tons,  which  cost  less  than  ten  dollars. 


Catalogues  Acknowledged. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  same  catalogue  includes  two 
distinct  branches  of  business,  and  both  carried  on  ex¬ 
tensively,  as  that  of  seedsman  and  florist.  In  such 
cases  we  enumerate  the  catalogue  under  the  head  of 
what  appears  to  be  the  leading  department. 

SEEDSMEN. 

Wii.liam  Anderson.  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  An  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of  “  Shakers’  Seeds,”  with  a  blue 
and  gold  cover. 

Benson.  Maule  &  Co.,  Nos.  I?",  131  Front  St..  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Many  novelties  in  Farm.  Garden,  and 
Flower  Seeds. 


B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City. 
As  full  as  usual,  with  a  supplement  containing  novelties 
and  specialties. 

J.  Bolgiano  &  Son,  Baltimore,  Md.  One  of  the  oldest 
seed-houses  in  the  country,  but  is  quite  up  with  the 
times  in  new  things. 

Alfred  Bri::geman,  No.  37  East  19th  St..  New  York 
City.  Another  long-established  house,  but  showing  no 
signs  of  age,  as  it  has  the  recent  novelties. 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  Oxford,  Ohio.  An  illustrated  gen¬ 
eral  list,  with  new  varieties  of  Sorghum  and  enormous 
gourds  as  specialties. 

Robert  Bdist,  Jr.,  Nos.  922  and  924  Market  St.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  The  "Garden  Manual”  is  both  Catalogue 
and  Almanac,  and  contains  much  useful  matter. 

W.  H.  Carson  &  Co.,  No.  114  Chambers  St.,  New 
York  City,  send  a  large  illustrated  list,  and  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  market-garden  seeds. 

Cole  &  Brother,  Pella,  Iowa.  Besides  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  the  list  is  very  full  in  farm  seeds. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  An  immense 
stock,  with  numerous  novelties,  abundantly  and  bril¬ 
liantly  illustrated. 

L.  W.  Goodell,  Amherst,  Mass.  Flower  seeds  and 
bulbs,  with  a  choice  selection  of  vegetable  seeds. 

Jas.  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.  This  charac¬ 
teristic  catalogue  offers,  as  usual,  various  Marblehead 
specialties. 

R.  D.  Hawley,  Hartford,  Conn.,  besides  a  full  illus¬ 
trated  list  of  seeds,  offers  agricultural  implements  in 
variety.  , 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co  ,  Nos.  35-37  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York  City,  under  the  comprehensive  title,  "  Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden,”  include  implements  and  plants, 
as  well  as  seeds,  with  revised  directions  for  culture. 

A.  D.  Huson,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis..  raises  on  the 
“Lake  Shore  Seed  Farms,”  select  grain  seeds  and  pota¬ 
toes.  To  all  purchasing  seeds  to  the  amount  of  812,  he 
gives  a  year's  subscription  to  the  American  Agricmtuiist. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  1114  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Garden  and  Farm  Seeds,  with  Philadelphia  and  other 
novelties.  Also  a  wholesale  list. 

Landreth  &  Sons,  Nos.  21-23  South  Sixth  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Combined  with  the  catalogue  of  this  an¬ 
cient  establishment  are  an  Almanac  and  Calendar,  with 
views  of  their  seed-farms. 

Aaron  Low,  Essex,  Mass.  A  well-illustrated  list, 
which  includes,  among  other  specialties,  several  which 
originated  with  Mr.  L. 

J.  O.  Manson,  Harford,  Pa.  Vegetable  and  farm 
seeds,  with  notably  full  cultural  directions. 

J.  F.  Mendenhall  &  Co.,  Indionapolis,  Ind.  Nu¬ 
merous  premiums  are  offered  to  those  who  select  seeds 
from  this  neat  and  well-illustrated  list. 

Michel  Plant  &  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Farm 
seeds,  as  well  as  those  for  the  vegetable  and  flower  gar¬ 
den  with  novelties. 

J.  B.  Root  &  Co.,  Rockford,  Ill.  This  enterprising 
establishment  maintains  its  reputation  among  market 
gardeners  and  others. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago, 
Ill.  A  notable  catalogue  of  a  notable  establishment. 
With  brilliant  illustrations  in  all  other  departments; 
special  attention  is  given  to  farm  or  field  seeds. 

James  M.  Thobburn  &  Co.,  No.  15  John  St.,  New 
York  City.  An  immense  list,  including  vegetable,  farm, 
tree  and  flower  seeds,  with  the  new  kinds  in  each. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume.  Pa.  A  practical 
horticultural  writer,  unites  in  "  Seed-Timeand  Harvest  ” 
a  monthly  magazine  and  catalogue. 

Vanderbilt  Bros.,  No.  23  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 
A  wholesale  list  of  vegetable  and  farm  seeds. 

Samuel  Wilson,  Mechanicsville,  Pa.,  besides  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  seeds,  is  unusually  full  in  farm  seeds, 
with  specialties  in  grain. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Nearly  all  of  the  large  seed  establishments  include 
lists  of  small  fruits  in  thc'ir  catalogues. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  IN.  Y.  General  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock,  including  the  newer  small  fruits. 

William  F.  Bassett,  Hammonton,  N.  J.  Small 
fruits,  with  fine  colored  plates  of  some  of  the  special¬ 
ties. 

Caleb  Boggs,  Moorton,  Del.  Small  fruits  and  the 
newer  grape  vines,  with  directions  for  cultivation. 

Bowman  &  Breckbill,  Donuelsville,  Ohio.  A  general 
collection  of  orchard  and  small  fruits. 

John  G.  Burrow,  Fishkill,  N.  Y.  A  special  grape  list, 
including  many  of  Rickett's  Seedlings,  with  a  fine  plate 
of  the  “Jefferson.” 

Frank  Ford,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  Small  fruits,  with  new 
varieties  and  special  garden  seeds. 

C.  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Full  in  small  fruits, 
with  the  "  James  Vick  ”  Strawberry  as  a  specialty. 

Hale  Brothers,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.  Small 
fruits,  with  new  kinds,  and  a  colored  plate  of  the  “Man¬ 
chester  ”  Strawberry. 

Geo.  W.  Hawkins  ,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Orchard  and 
small  fruits,  and  full  in  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

D.  E.  Hoxie,  Northampton,  Mass.  Small  fruits,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  newer  kinds. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  A  general  list  of 
small  fruits,  Hansell  Raspberry,  Manchester  Strawberry. 

Jacob  W.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  etc.,  with  a  separate 
list  of  hardy  plants,  ferns,  etc. 

R.  M.  Morrill,  Plymouth,  Ind.  Small  fruits,  new 
and  old,  and  seed  potatoes. 

John  Perkins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Hardy  fruit  trees 
and  small  fruits. 

F.  Walker  &  Co.,  New  Albany.  Ind.  Select  fruit  and 
ornamental  trees,  small  fruits  and  green-house  plants  _ 


FLORISTS. 

The  following  dealers,  already  enumerated  under 
Seedsmen,  have  their  catalogues  in  part  devoted  to 
Florists’ and  general  green-house  stock:  W.  E.  Bow- 
ditch,  Boston,  Mass. ;  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York;  Michel  Plant  & 
Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester. 
N.  Y. 

John  L.  Childs,  Queens,  N.  Y.  Green-honse  and 
hardy  plants,  also  seeds  and  small  fruits. 

Joseph  T.  Phillips,  West  Grove,  Pa.  Special  rose 
list,  green-house  plants,  and  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

Chas.  A.  Reeser,  Springfield,  Ohio.  Greenhouse  and 
hardy  plants  and  shrubs,  with  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio.  A 
large  illustrated  list  of  greenhouse  stock  and  roses,  with 
dollar  collections.  Also  seeds. 

Geo.  S.  Wales,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Green-house  and 
hardy  plants ;  also  flower  seeds  and  small  fruits. 

Woods,  Beach  &  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.  Roses, 
Lilies,  etc. 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  AND  MISCELLA- 

•  NEOUS. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  127-129  Catharine  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  illustrate  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Implements  in  their 
various  useful  forms,  including  seed  drills. 

The  Deere  Company,  Moline,  Ill.,  illustrate  their 
Common  and  Sulky  Plows,  Cultivators,  and  Harrows  iu 
a  handsome  manner. 

II.  S  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Force  and 
lift  pumps. 

Timothy  B.  Hussey,  North  Berwick,  Me.,  illustrates 
his  well-known  plow  and  new  cultivators  and  horse-hoe. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  No. 
15S  Front  St.,  New  York,  publish  testimonials  from 
those  who  have  used  their  various  fertilizers,  especially 
upon  oranges  and  other  semi-tropical  plants. 

Robert  Morrell  &  Son,  Montclair,  N.  J.  Force 
pump  and  fire  extinguisher. 

Nash  &  Bro.,  Millington.  N.  J.,  illustrate  the  “Acme 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler,”  and  give 
over  1300  testimonials  from  persons  who  have  used  it. 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  issue  two 
pamplets  showing  the  advantages  Nebraska  offers  to 
settlers. 

Vivion  des  Lauviers,  201  East  63d  St.,  New  York. 
Silk-worms,  eggs,  and  mulberry  trees. 

FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

John  A.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  An  illus¬ 
trated  list  of  farmers'  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

Haage  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany,  publish  their 
immense  illustrated  seed  catalogue,  iu  German,  French, 
and  English.  They  also  send  their  plant  list. 

A.  M.  Smith  &  Co..  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Canada. 
Small  fruits  and  fruit  trees. 

Vilmorin.  Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris,  France.  This 
wonderful  list  of  seeds  is  illustrated  with  care. 


New  Farm  Implements  and  Appliances. 


'JTlie  Acme  Pulverizing  Harrow. 

Recently  there  have  been  some  marked  improvements 
in  the  Acme  Pulverizing  Harrow,  which  are  deserving 
the  attention  of  farmers.  As  now  constructed  (see  en¬ 
graving),  it  combines  barrow,  crusher  and  leveler  in  ODe 
instrument.  There  are  two  strong  wrought  iron  horizontal 
bars;  the  forward  bar  carries  a  series  of  ten  curved  steel 
coulters, which  turn  to  the  left;  between  each  pair  of  coul¬ 
ters  is  a  flat  steel  “  crushing  spud.”  Directly  behind  is 
the  second  bar,  which  carries  the  same  number  of  steel 
coulters  as  the  first;  these  are  longer  than  the  coulters 


of  the  first  set,  and  turn  to  the  right,  and  each  is  provided 
with  a  steel  wing  to  aid  in  turning  the  soil.  The  ends  of 
the  two  sets  of  coulters  are  in  line,  and,  by  their  com¬ 
bined  action,  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  pulverized,  lifted 
and  turned,  and  left  as  a  level  seed-bed.  There  are  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  containing  from  12  to  48  coulters,  to  be 
drawn  by  one  to  six  horses.  The  “Acme”  is  provided 
with  a  seat,  from  which  the  driver,  by  means  of  a  lever, 
can  control  the  depth  of  work.  As  the  weight  of  the 
driver  is  undesirable  in  light  soils,  a  “sulky  attach¬ 
ment”  has  been  invented,  which,  by  the  use  of  a  wheel, 
relieves  the  implement  of  more  or  less  of  the  driver's 
weight,  as  may  be  desired.  In  a  descriptive  catalogue 
just  issued  by  the  manufacturers,  we  find  printed  state¬ 
ments  from  some  1326  persons  who  are  using  the  “Acme.” 
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Cheese  Factories  in  England,  —  A  few 

cheese  factories  were  adopted  in  England  from 
America,  about  the  year  1870  and  subsequently, 
and  considerable  attention  was  then  bestowed  on 
them.  But  latterly  this  regard  for  them  6eems  to  be 
dying  out,  the  reason  of  which  is  said  to  be,  that 
a  dairyman  situated  anywhere  near  a  rail-road  run¬ 
ning  up  to  London,  finds  it  more  profitable  to 
market  his  milk  in  that  great  metropolis,  than  to 
have  it  made  into  cheese  near  home.  They  say  it 
is  as  troublesome  for  them  to  carry  their  milk  daily 
to  a  cheese  factory  as  to  a  rail-road  depot.  Per¬ 
haps  in  some  instances  this  is  found  to  be  the  case 
in  the  United  States.  If  England  makes  less 
cheese  hereafter,  it  will  open  a  larger  demand 
there  for  American,  and  prove  an  advantage  to  us. 

Foot  aiul  Mouth  Disease  in  England.— 

It  is  surprising  that  in  populous  England  the  foul 
and  often  fatal  foot  and  mouth  disease  cannot  be 
kept  out  of  valuable  herds  of  cattle.  Nearly  every 
quarter  of  the  country,  according  to  the  English 
“  Live  Stock  Journal,’’  is  now  more  or  less  affected. 
In  Northamptonshire,  particularly,  it  6ays  the  mala¬ 
dy  is  rapidly  spreading ;  and  in  one  week  thirty-six 
outbreaks  were  found  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  It 
will  be  a  great  pity  to  see  the  beautiful  Bed  Polled 
cattle  there  decimated  again,  as  was  nearly  the  ease 
some  ten  years  since.  If  the  English  breeders 
and  dealers  in  cattle  w'ere  as  prompt  and  severe 
in  stamping  out  this  loathsome  disease  as  are  the 
Americans,  we  are  confident  they  might  soon  clear 
their  country  from  it  and  keep  it  so. 


Keep  four  Dollar.— Texan  ponies  are  adver¬ 
tised  in  some  papers.  If  the  transactions  are  all 
right,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  proprietor  adopts 
the  methods  of  those  who  are  all  wrong.  One  of 
-our  friends  who  wished  to  purchase  a  pony  for  his 
children  sent,  according  to  the  advertisement, 
stamps  for  terms.  In  reply  he  received  from  the 
manager  of  the  Pony  Ranch  a  circular,  which 
stated,  that  as  many  persons  write  letters  with  no 
intention  of  business,  to  “avoid  useless  correspon¬ 
dence”  he  has  adopted  “a  rule  from  which  we 
never  deviate,  namely  :  charging  one  dollar  for  a 
written  general  description  of  our  ponies,”  etc .... 
““It  will  therefore  be  useless  to  write  under  any 


pretext  or  excuse,  in  regard  to  our  stock  unless  the 
amount  is  enclosed,  as  no  answer  will  be  made.” 
Our  friend  being  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this  was  a 
scheme  to  get  dollars  or  to  sell  ponies,  concluded 
to  keep  his  dollar,  and  most  persons  will  do  the 
same.  Any  business  that  requires  its  customers  to 
pay  for  its  correspondence,  can  not  be  flourishing. 


Thick  and  'Thin  Seeding.— If,  in  sowing 
seeds  in  the  open  ground,  we  could  control  every 
condition,  we  might  raise  our  crops  with  a  small 
share  of  the  seed  we  actually  use.  In  order  to 
bring  the  soil  in  close  contact  with  the  seed,  and 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  germinating  plants  by  the 
contact  of  dry  atmosphere,  we  compact  the  soil  by 
the  use  of  a  roller,  by  patting  it  with  the  back  of 
the  spade,  or  sometimes  by  treading  upon  it.  The 
young  plants,  in  reaching  the  surface,  have  not 
only  to  contend  with  the  weight  of  the  soil  over 
them,  but  they  have  to  break  through  this  arti¬ 
ficially  formed  crust.  The  force  exercised  by  a 
single  plantlet  is  slight,  but  multiplied  many 
times,  it  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstacle— the 
earth  above  it,  and  by  united  effort,  so  to  speak, 
the  multitude  of  seeds  do  what  a  few  would  perish 
in  attempting.  In  carrot  seed,  for  example,  we 
use  perhaps  a  dozen  seeds  to  gain  force  sufficient 
to  break  the  ground  and  allow  a  single  one  to  grow 
and  come  to  maturity. 


The  Toad  and  the  Partridge-breasted 
Cactus.— “  Mrs.  J.  W.  H.,”  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
sends  us  a  pod  which  was  produced  by  a  “  Toad 
Cactus.”  The  pod  and  seeds  are  much  like  those 
of  the  common  Milk-weed,  and  evidently  produced 
by  a  Stapelia,  or  “  Carrion-flower,”  which  belongs 
to  the  Milk-weed  family.  From  the  description  of 
the  Partridge-breasted  Cactus  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  Partridge-breasted  Aloe  (Aloe  variega- 
ta)  the  beautifully  marked  leaves  of  which  make  it 
a  pleasant  window  plant. 


The  Chinese  Quince.— Under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions,  the  Chinese  Quince,  Pyrus  ( Cydonia )  Sinen¬ 
sis, attains  a  flight  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet, and  makes 
a  handsome,  spreading  head.  The  leaves  are  obo- 
vate,  pointed,  finely  serrated,  downy  beneath,  with 
a  shining  green  upper  surface,  which  becomes  a 


beautiful  red  in  autumn.  The  flowers  are  rosy 
red,  becoming  darker.  They  have  a  rich  perfume, 
like  the  violet,  with  a  reminder  of  the  mag¬ 
nolia,  on  account  of  which  this  quince  has  some¬ 
times  been  called  the  “Magnolia.”  It  flowers  in 
May.  The  fruit  is  large,  oblong-oval,  smooth, 
greenish-yellow,  with  a  very  firm  flesh,  which  makes 
a  beautiful,  pink-colored  preserve  and  jelly.  Mr. 
Parry  informs  us  he  received  a  specimen  from  a 
friend  in  Virginia  that  measured  13  inches  around, 
and  was  told  by  this  friend  that  he  had  made  seven 
glasses  of  jelly  from  a  single  quince.  It  ripens  too 
late  to  succeed  well  in  the  North,  where  it  is  re¬ 
garded  mainly  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  It  succeeds 
better  in  the  Middle  States ;  and  in  the  South  it 
stands  next  to  the  Orange  quince.  It  is  probably 
the  largest  of  all  varieties,  sometimes  reaching  a 
weight  of  two  and  a  half  pounds. 


Hogs  in  Chicago.— During  1882  there  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  Chicago  5,317,504  swine,  with  an  average 
weight  of  232  pounds,  and  an  aggregate  of 
1,243,660,928  lbs.,  or  621,825  tons,  of  railway 
freight.  At  41  cents  per  lb.,  the  value  would 
be  nearly  fifty-three  million  dollars,  of  which  the 
farmers  of  Iowa  received  the  largest  percentage. 
Nearly  one-sixth  of  these  hogs,  or  804,780,  arrived 
during  December,  averaging  257  lbs.,  or  25  lbs. 
above  the  average  weight  for  all  the  year — and 
showing  the  effects  of  the  better  corn  crop  of  1882. 
— It  may  interest  many  to  recall  the  census  figures 
which  credited  Iowa  with  over  six  million  swine, 
Illinois  with  nearly  a  million  less,  Missouri  with 
over  four  and  a  half  millions,  Indiana  and  Ohio 
with  a  little  over  three  millions  each,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas  with  about  two  millions  each, 
these  six  States  having  about  three-fifths  of  the 
forty-eight  million  hogs  in  the  entire  country. 


Greasy  Heels  in  Horses.— Grease  is  akin  to 
scratches  on  the  heels,  but  is  more  injurious  to  the 
horse,  and  not  so  easily  cured.  Wheat  bran  is  a  good 
sedative  for  such  affections,  and  should  be  fed  at 
least  half  and  half  with  Indian  meal  or  whole  corn, 
and  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  oats,  rye,  or  barley. 
The  horse  should  also  be  kept  well  salted.  A  tea¬ 
spoonful,  even  full  or  heaping,accordingtohis  size, 
and  mixed  up  well  in  the  bran  at  night,  is  a  fair  dose. 


LANDRETH’S  PLAN  OF  A  SIXTH  (l)  ACRE  GARDEN  PLOT: 

SWPLl  SUGGESTIVE  OF  IDEAS  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  A  BEGINNER. 


"The  Varieties  and  Quantities  here  named  will  cost  about  $11.75.  The  rows  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  worked  by  horse  cultivator.  The 

six-foot  bed  of  small  vegetables  will  have  to  be  worked  by  hand. 

LENGTH  150  FEET. 


Followed  by  six  rows  of  CELERY, 
planted  in  July,  between  the  rows 


I « 


POLE  BEANS — Lima — One  Quart 

POLE  BEANS — Carolina — One  Pint 

cTTp.p  <inov  ^  a  i  JPole  Beans  and  Corn,  receiving  }]  . 

SUGAR  CORN— Evergreen— One  Pint  -l 

. . .  protection  from  sun.  Plant  Craw- .  | 

SUGAR  CORN— Asylum— One  Pint 

SUGAR  CORN— Crosby— One  Pint 


ford’s  Half  Dwarf,  Golden  Dwarf, . 

and  White  Walnut.  0 


w 
b 


SCGiYR  COKIV— Minnesota— One  Pint  ,  fl  oo 

.SQUASH— Two  Ounces— and  CUCUMBER— Two  Ounces — Half  Row  Each  I  CO 


In  this  row  plant  One  Ounce  Tjandreth’s  Boss  WATERMELON  every  four  feet  when  Peas  are  in  blossom  E  co 


“  “  Bloomtdale  Early  Market  0ABBAGE  in  Midsummer 

5?.®1P.77'T.W>  Q«a,'ts  “  “  California  CITRON  MELON  every  three  feet  when  Peas  are  in  blossom 

.UEAS.—Landreth’s  Extra  Early— Two  Quarts  “  I.andreth’s  Earliest  CABBAGE  in  July  after  Peas  are  pulled 


& 


.BEANS— Golden  Wax— Two  Quarts 
.BEANS— Red  Valentine — Two  Quarts 


“  TOMATOES  every  tliree  feet  after  Beans  are  lialf  grown 


:  :  THIRTY:  FEET 


:  :  THIRTY:  FEET  :  ;  ; 


:  THIRTY:  FEET  . 


TWENTY-FIVE:  FEET  5  FT  TEN  FT  TEN  FT  TEN  FT 


;  ln  cross-rows  at  BEETS  ;  in  cross-rows  at  10  LETTUCE  ;  in  cross-rows  at  one  SPINACH ;  Bloomsdale,  Celeky,  CARROTS  ;  HERBS;  RADISH: 
10  inches  ;  three  quarts  Pearl  inches;  Egyptian,  Forcing  and  foot ;  Ealy  Cutting.  Forcing,  4  oz.  1  oz.  10  in.  rows;  1  Thyme,  8  in.  rows; 

and  Extra  Early  Red.  Red  Turnip  Beet,  2  oz.  each.  Reliable  and  Early  Sum-  Broadcast.  oz.  Extra  Early,  Sage,  8  oz. 

mer,  1  oz.  each.  1  oz.  Danvers.  Sweet  Marjoram. 

The  idea  here  developed  may  be  extended  to  any  area.  Send  for  our  Catalogue  of  Garden,  Flower,  and  Field  Seeds.  Address, 


BOUNDED  1784. 


DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

Seed  Farmers,  Philadelphia. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  your 
orders  for  NEW  and  RARE 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Shrubs, 

Evergreens,  ROSES,  VINES, 

ETC.  Besides  many  Desirable 
Novelties  ;  we  offer  the  largest  and  most  complete  general 
Stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  in  the  United  States. 
Abridged  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Address 

ELLWANGER  *  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


DRILL 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 

of  the  very  best  strains  for  MARKET  GARDENERS, 
FARMERS.  FLORISTS,  and  FAMILY  GARDENS.  Seeds 
sent  by  mail  all  over  the  country  and  guaranteed  to  reach 
purchasers.  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

HOVEY  &  COMPANY, 

Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

GARDEN,  FLOWER,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS, 

16  South  Market  St„  Boston,  Mass. 

PEACH  TREES  'a  specialty.  Apple,  Plum,  Small 
Fruits,  &c.  Price  List  free.  Mention  this  paper. 
_  R-  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

MATTHEWS’  SEED 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular,  showing  improvements  for 
1883.  Made  only  by  EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

Garden  Seeds 

BY  MAIL 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  FARM. 
Warranted  Fresh,  Pure,  and  Good,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

ONION  SEED  a  specialty.  It  is  sure  to  grow  and  give 
satisfaction.  Try  it. 

BEET  SEED  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  MANGEL 
WURZEL  SEED,  PARSNIP  SEED,  RADISH  SEED,  CAR¬ 
ROT  SEED,  etc.,  all  of  my  own  growth,  from  caiefully 
selected  roots.  I  wish  every  reader  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  would  try  it. 

Try  the  DEACON  EETTUCE  Seed.  It  is  the  best 
Lettuce  in  the  world  ! 

Trv  all  my  Seeds.  Especially  try  mv  FLOWER 
SEEDS.  Let  the  children  try  them.  I  make  a  discount 
of  25  per  cent  to  all  the  children  who  want  seeds  for  their 
own  use. 

Catalogue  for  1883,  giving  full  particulars  and  directions 
for  cultivation,  sent  FREE  to  every  reader  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  who  wants  to  buy  Seeds.  Do  not  send  for 
It  unless  you  want  Seeds,  as  the  supply  is  limited. 

Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EAR1Y  MINNESOTA  SWEET  CORN 


Educated  and  practical  gTowersnowtassent  to  our 

motto  “  That  the  further  North  Seeds  are 
grown  tile  earlier  their  product  will  be.” 

we  offer  this  year  a  full  line  ot  Standard  Potatoes, 
true  toname.  grown  on  dryupland ;  Scotch  Fvfe  and 
Blue  Stem  Wheat ;  White  Russian  Oats ;  Etampes  Cab¬ 
bage,  saidtobeone  week  earber  than  Early  York ;  our 
N orth  Star  Y  ellow  Dent  Com  still  takes  the  lead,  and 
for  fodder  is  equal  to  any ;  of  onion  seed,  tomatoes, 
carrots,  peas,  &c..  &c.,  a  full  l.ne  and  large  crop  alt 
1882  growth  on  our  own  farms.  Wild  Erne  for  duclc 
ponds  always  on  hand  for  Spring'  or  Fall  sowing 
vth  Annual  Catalogue.  Freer  T.  M.  iHETCAEK 
Grower,  Importer*: Jobber,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


What  my  customers  sav  :  “  The  Onion  Seed  was  superior 
to  any  I  ever  had.”— S.  W.  Seaman,  Motts  Corners,  New 
York.  “  I  can  get  seed  in  my  own  neighborhood,  but  prefer 
yours  at  double  the  price.”— N.  P.  Watts,  Perry,  Ohio. 
“Your  seed  is  the  only  seed  from  which  we  can  raise  good 
onions  the  first  year.”-J.  M.  L.  Parker,  Ahnepee,  Wis. 
“  I  have  used  your  seed  for  six  years,  and  had  rather  pay 
$2.00  per  lb.  extra  than  have  seed  from  any  other  source.’— 
A.  T.  Ayers,  Turner  Mills,  Iowa.  “The  Danvers  Onions 
from  your  seed  grew  larger  than  any  onions  around  here 
grew  from  setts.”— James  McGowan.  Phillipsbureh,  War¬ 
ren  Co.,  New  Jersey.  “Your  Earlv  Red  Globe  yielded  at 
rate  of  943  bushels  to  the  acre.”— Silas  Totten,  Kent  City. 
Mich.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  Onion  Seed  I  have  to  offer. 
Last  yeir,  planted  as  a  test,  side  by  side  with  seed  from 
eleven  different  growers,  the  onions  from  mv  own  marked, 
lv  surpassed  all  in  roundness,  earliness,  and  fineness  If 
those  of  rou  who  grow  red  onions  will  try  mv  Early  Red 
Globe,  vou  will  not  be  likely  to  raise  any  other  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Early  Round  Yellow  Danvers,  by  mail,  per  lb.,  ?2.C5. 
Early  Red  Globe-S".!)'.1.  Y  ellow  Cracker  (earliest  of  all>, 
$3.00.  Large  Re  Wethersfield,  $2.50.  A  discount  on  lots  of 
several  pounds.  My  large  Seed  Catalogue  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


If  Id’s 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds 

ARE  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Serui  so  Cents!  fas  ffee  F£©I4i,  <3-.UI.D35, 

Which  tells  how  to  get  and  grow  them.  If 
you  afterwards  order  seeds,  deduct  the  io  cents.  Printed 
in  German  and  English. 

FLQBAL  GUIDE  QQNmim  S  GQLQMED  PLATE 8 

AMD  RflORE  THAN  1,000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

JAMES  VICK, 

ROCHESTER, 

N.Y. 


VICK  S  EARLY  GEM  POTATO. 


_  _  "lanet  Jr.  Seed-Brills,  Wheel-Hoes  and  Horse-Hoes  are  without  an  equal  In  the  world  1  We  have  never  before  offered 
them  so  perfect,  or  in  such  variety,  nor  published  so  clear  and  full  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  them.  We  guarantee  it  to  interest 
every  one  who  plants  seeds  or  cultivates  the  soil  It  is  a  beautiful  descriptive  work,  of  thirty-two  pages,  with  over  Thirty  Kew 
Engravings,  showing  the  tools  at  work  among  Onions,  Beans,  Celery,  &c.,  and  also  contains  a  chapter  on  the  proper  Cultivation 
©f  Crops.  Send  your  own  address,  and  ten  neighbors’  most  interested  in  Farming  and  Gardening,  and  we  will  mail  it  free. 
8.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  PLANET  JR,  GOODS,  Nos.  127  and  129  Catharine  St.,  Phil*.,  Pa- 


OFF  WITH  THE  TARIFF  ON  SEEDS. 

THE  BEST  COLLECTION  EVER  OFFERED. 


'imm 


fiikEif 
ouar 


16  PACKETS,  OE  $1.50  WORTH  FOE  50  CTS. 

In  order  to  extend  onr  trade,  we  make  the  above  remarkable 
liberal  oiler.  Our  collection  contains  one  packet  each  of  the 
following:  Wilson’s  Improved  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet, 
the  earliest  and  the  best ;  Wilson’s  Early  Green  Cluster  Cu¬ 
cumber,  none  earlier  or  better;  Fotler’s  Improved  Early 
Brunswick  Cabbage,  good  for  early  or  late  cabbages;  Hanson 
Lettuce;  Cnbau  Queen,  100  lb.  Watermelon,  the 
largest,  finest,  and  sweetest  watermelon  in  the  world ; 

Honey  Dew  Green  Citron,  a  native  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  most  luscious  flavor,  and  sweeter  than  honey-  Giant  Rocca  Onion,  grows  onions 
from  seed  first  year  to  weigh  3 lbs.;  Sutton’s  Student  Parsnip  •  Golden  Dawn  Mango,  the  finest,  sweetest, 
and  most  beautiful  pepper  ever  seen  ;  American  Wonder  Pea,  enough  seed  of  this  wonderful  pea  will  be  sent 
to  plant  a  row  40  feet  long,  needs  no  sticks,  comes  in  80  days  from  planting;  Improved  Earlv  Long  Scarlet 
Radish  ;  Perfect  Gem  Squash  ;  Early  White  Egg  Turnip  ;  New  Mayflower  Tomato,  earliest, 
largest,  and  best  tomato  in  cultivation  ;  Japanese  Nest  Egg  Gourd,  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  novelty  ever 
introduced,  hard  shell,  makes  the  best  nest  eggs  ;  this  alone  is  worth  to  any  one  ten  times  the  price  of  the  whole 
collection  ;  Zinna  Darwini,  fl.  Pl„  the  choicest  strain  of  this  popular  flower,  beauiiful  as  the  Rose,  double  as  a 
Dahlia.  The  above  1(5  p  ickets,  each  containing  seed  enough  for  an  ordinary  family,  with  directions  for  planting,  etc., 
will  he  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  the  receipt  of  50  ets.  in  postage  stamps  or  money.  Our  Collection  of 
Choice  Flower  Seeds,  11  packets  or  00  cts.  worth  for  SOcts..  comprising  Asters  Nets  Victoria,  Calliop¬ 
es, Drumundii, Large  Double  English  Hollyhock,  Verbena  Montana.  12  choice  colors  mixed, Phlox  Drumundii.  Portu-  . 
laca,  finest  strain  mixed,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Pansies  mixed,  Celossia  Japonira  I  noma  (Ivy  Leaf  Cypress  Vinel,  Dahlia 

Sunflower.  Or  both  Collections,  making  ‘J?  pack¬ 
ets,  amounting  at  lowest  catalogue  prices  to  §2.40,  will 
be  sent  for  75  cts  ,  accompanied  with  our  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  now  seeds,  giving  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  and  a  certain  remedy  for  the  Cabbage  Worm. 
Address, 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower, 

Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  g 


ALBERT  DBCOCBMSON, 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian,  Millet,  Red  Top,  Blue 
Grass,  Lawn  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  &c. 

POP  CORN. 

115,  117  &  IlDIvinzie  St.  Office,  115  Kinzfe  St., 
warehouses  $  ]n4_  me.  inn  &  Ho  Michigan  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL- 


QRAPE 

Low  Prices.  Mailing  a  Specialty. 
WATER  FOWLS.  Free  Catalogues. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

TREES.  Headquarters  for\ 
the  unrivalled  New  Currant 

FAY  S  PROLIFIC. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  York. 


VINES 


FOREST  and  EVER0REEH  TREES, 

lardy  Cataipa  Seeds, 

CATALPA,  TINE,  SPRUCE,  LARCH,  ASH,  &C.,  &c. 
All  Nursery  Grown.  Tree  Seeds,  Forest  Trees,  by  mail. 

R.  DOUGLAS  *  SON,  Waukegan,  Ills. 


Great  Northern  and  Southern  Nursery,,. 

Catalogues  gratis.— Showing  how  and  what  to  plant., 
with  much  valuable  information.  My  stock  is  full  and  un¬ 
usually  fine.  A  full  line  of  Peaches  and  extra  long  keeping 
\pples,  Keifer  and  Leconte  I  ears,  Japan  Persimmons,. 
Reas’  Mammoth  and  Champion  Quince,  Small  Fruits,  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  and  all  stock  usually  found  in  a  first-classi 
Nursery.  Prices  low  for  roliabte  stock. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Delaware- 


1883.  j 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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“  It  is  estimated  that  one  dollar  per  acre 
with  such  pulverizers  as  the  Roller,  Plank- 
drag  and  common  Harrow,  will  add  five  to 
ten  bushels  per  acre  to  the  wheat  crop,  and  to 
other  crops  in  the  same  proportion.  This 
same  work  may  be  performed  more  cheaply 
and  easily  by  using  the  ‘ ACME ’  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler.  With  it, 
the  three  operations  of  crushiug  lumps,  level¬ 
ing  off  the  ground,  and  thoroughly  pulveriz¬ 
ing  the  soil,  are  performed  at  the  same  time.” 
{Seepage  152  this  paper.) 


Agricultural  Implements 

AISB  FERTILIZERS 

In  great  variety  for  the 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

Sfcnd  for  catalogue.  Address, 

R.  H.  ALLEN  tfc  CO.. 

(Established  1843.)  P.  O.  Box  370.  New  York  City. 

J  WILDER  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  sell  Pearce’s  Im- 
•  proved  Cahoou  Seed  Sower...  See  Ad.,  p.  1<,0. 

Headquarters  Pure  Northern  Grown 

SEED  POTATOES. 

All  the  choice  new  and  standard  varieties.  White  Star, 
Early  Gem,  Clark's  No.  1,  Watson’s  Seedling,  Magnum 
Bonum,  Champlain,  Vermont  Champion,  Chicago  Market, 
Early  Household,  White  Rose,  White  Elephant,  Belle, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Ohio,  Mammoth  Pearl,  St  Patrick, 
Dunmore,  Pride  of  America,  Extra  Early  Vermont,  Snow¬ 
flake,  Burbank’s  Seedling,  Early  Rose,  Peacliblow,  and 
Peerless— all  pure  and  fine,  at  low  priceB.  We  will  send  3 
lbs.  of  any  of  these  varieties  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  $1.  Prices  by  the  bushel  or  barrel  will  be  found  in  our 
“Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue.”  It  will  pay  you  to 
lend  for  It  before  purchasing. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 

1114  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

e  I  WORTH  (Tk ARDEN 
91  OF  BEST  WISE  EDS 

premSujiale  for  5©  CtslMIAMBS 

BE  plant  BURPEE’S  SEEDS  this  year  you  will  be 

Dj  r  1  tfjyj  convinced  that  there  are  none  better.  In  order  to 
B  induce  everyone  to  give  our  seeds  a  fair  trial ,  we  make  this 

nm 

SPECIAL 
OFFER? 

.For  ONLY 
m Cts.  in 
stamps,  we 
^^will  send  X 
PACKAGE 
JPI  each  of  New 
jgf/  Etampcs 
y  Cabbage,— 
earliest  Cabbage 
known,  hard  heads 
and  best  table 
quality ;  BUR. 

,  .  FEE’S  Netted 

most  productive,  sweet  as  honey ,  and 
l3  ound  Cuban  Queen  Water 
cord,  flesh  bright  red,  luscious,  crisp 
barely  half  an  inch  rind  ;  $100  in  Cash 
Peerless  Cucumber,  best ;  Dewincr’s 
Beet,  very  smooth, of  superb  quality  ;  Golden  Stoneliead  Let- 
tnee, splendid;  Yellow  Danvers  Onion, Long  Smooth  Par¬ 
snip,  -New  Essex  Hybrid  Squash,  large  and  fine,  keeps  all 
ri^crdiFre,lcli  breakfast  Radish,  Premium  Essex  Hy¬ 
brid  Tomato,  smooth  and  handsome;  New  Purple  Top 
Munich  Turnip,  earliest,  fine  grained,  and  tender.  These  12 
packets  of  new  and  desirable  seeds  are  alone  actually  WORTH 
ONE  DOLLAR,  but  we  will  send  the  entire  collection,  post- 
paid,  by  mail  to  Crt  PET  WTO  an(*  as  a  premium  will  give 
f*^uadKteSS  for  , Vv  wtli  I  O.  y°u  a  year’s  subscription  to 
X lie  X  arm  and  Garden,”  an  independent,  sometimes  saucy, 
Farmer  s  paper, — made  for  the  man  whose  living  depends  upon 
what  he  raises— with  something  of  interest  for  his  wife.  You 
get  in  value  $1.50  for  50  Cts.  {^Perhaps  there  are  a  few- 
other  choice  seeds  you  would  like  ‘TP'  ftruTfV  or  25  So 
to  have,  therefore  we  offer,  for  /O  Ltlf  lu  Stamps,  all 
the  above  seeds,  The  Farm  and  Garden  for  one  year,  and  also 
one  packet  each  of  Ice  Cream  Water  Melon,  Burpee’s 
J^prrf.  Orange  Carrot,  Long  White  Salsify, 
aa<*  Liviugston’g  Favorite  Tomato,  a  valuable  nov¬ 
elty  for  loeS,  which  alone  costs  25  Cts.  per  packet  of 
any  seeds-  A  KBIT  FlfiD  I  flfj  we  will  send  all  that  we  oiler  for 
man.  For  U It]  UULL.Mil  7A  Cts.  and  in  addition  one 
package  each  of  the  New  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Sweet  Corn,  sweetest 
sugar  corn  ever  grown  ;  Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy  Cab- 
bage,  delicious  fall  and  winter  cabbage;  Vienna  Kohl-Rabi 
a  vegetable  that  should  be  on  every  table;  Long  Scarlet  Rad¬ 
ish,  celebrated  Soya  Bean,  and  New  Giant  Bed  Rocca 
Union,  of  enormous  size,  handsome  and  mild.  For  #1  you  get 
all  t.ie  seeds  named  in  this  advertisement,  (worth  at  regular 
prices  oyer  two  dollars), and  “  The  Farm  and  Garden  ”  every 
month  for  one  year,  Do  not  delay  to  take  advantage  of  one  of 

K.SSSJ  BURPEE’S  FARSVI  ANNUAL 

for  1888.  It  tells  all  abont  the  best  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Live  Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  &c.  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Nos.  475  &  477  N.  FIFTH  ST,  and 
476  &  478  YORK  AVENUE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Gem  Melon,  earliest 
a  gem  indeed;  10S- 
Melon,  largest  on  re 
and  sugary,  with 
Prizes  for  1888, 


SEEP 

UsATALOG' 


vik 


My  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1883  will  be  3ent  Free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  laBt 
season  need  not  wi  >te  for  it.  All  seed  sent  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name,  so  far 
that  should  it  prove  otherwise,  I  agree  to  refill  the  order 
gratis.  My  collection  of  vegetable  seed  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  to  be  found  in  any  American  catalogue  and  a  large 
part  of  it  is  of  my  own  growing.  As  the  original  intro- 
ducev  ot  Early  Ohio  and  liui  batik  Potatoes,  Mar- 
hlehcad  Early  Corn,  the  Hubbard  8quash,  Mar¬ 
blehead  Cabbage,  Phinuey’s  Melon,  and  a  score  of 
other  new  Vegetables,  1  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public 
In  the  gardens  and  on  the  farms  of  those  who  plant  my  seed 
will  be  found  my  best  advertisement.  1 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Greenhouse  Plants ,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 
Climbing  Vines,  including’  25  kinds  of  the 
New  Clematis,  a  full  assortment  of  both  ‘ 
Flower  and  Vegetable  SEEDS.  Apple , 

Pear,  Plum,  Peach ,  Cherry,  Grape. 
and  all  other  FRUITS.  SIXTY. 


500  18  Greenhouses.  29thYear. 

BcautifulCatalogue  of  about  100 pages,  free. 

The  famous  Kieffer  Hybrid  Pear,  §1 .50 
Le  Con  t e  Pear ,  J§1;  Champion 
10  cents;  Japanese 

' Phloxes  Chestnut,  fruit  im- 

■^12  Carnation mensely  large,  sweet, 
75  Hardy  imdltussianJTul- 

.  berry,' 


$1 


SETSSToST 

all  labeled,  asfol 
lows ;  12  Fuchsias, 

12  Geraniums , 


Ever-Bloomin# ROSES, 

^VlTuberoses,  12G  la  diolus,  20  Verbenas " 

15  Basket  or  Bedding  Plants ,  SO  pk’s  Choice' 
Flower  Seeds,  40  Sweet  Chestnuts ,  etc.,  eta* 

Ikfi  FOR  AMYSEWEH  SETS7S*«p"'.t 


Try, hardy  as  the 
oak, very  produc¬ 
tive,  35c.  Set 
of  5.  worth 

§4.10, 
only 


J3 


B®" Hundreds  of  other  things  cheap;  many  new  and  rare.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed> _ _ 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO  .  Aiirrl,'. p.iui, 


SEE  THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 


Believing  that  I  possess  advantages  unequalled  by  any  other  seed-grower  for 
delivering  reliable  seeds  into  the  hands  of  Farmers  and  Gardeners  anywhere, 
at  the  lowest  prices,  and  to  induce  a  trial  (which  I  find  is  generally  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  a  permanent  customer),  I  hereby  offer  to  present  a  year's 
subscription  to  our  new  illustrated  monthly  magazine,  “  Seed-Time  and  Harvest” 
to  every  person  who  will  order  One  Dollar’s  wortli  or  more  of  seeds  from  the 
following  very  select  list.  The  magazine  is  a  carefully  conducted  33-paged 
monthly,  which  is  very  cheap  at  50  cents  a  year  alone.  A  more  select  and  valuable  list  of  seeds  cannot  be 
found  anywhere,  and  I  ask  a  comparison  of  prices  with  those  of  other  reliable  growers.  Our  prices  in¬ 
clude  prepayment  of  postage.  A  sample  copy  of  “Seed-Time  and  Harvest,”  or  a  copy  of  my  complete 
catalogue  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  Send  postage  stamps  for  fractions  of  a  dollar 

Lb. 


Beets— New  Eclipse,  true . 

Early  Egyptian . 

Bassano . 

Dewing’s  Red  Turnip _ , . 

Yellow  Turnip . 

Long  Smooth  Blood . 

Cauliflower— Lackawanna,  New. 

Early  Snowball,  New . 

Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt . 

Cabbage— Hartwell  Early  Marrow 

Very  Early  Favorite .  15 

Berkshire  Beauty,  New . 

Early  Bleichfield . 

True  Jersey  Wakefield . 

Henderson’s  Early  Summer . 

Newark  Early  Flat  Dutch . 

Large  Early  Oxheart . 

Early  Winningstadt . 

Fottler’s  Early  Drumhead . 

Premium  Flat  Dutch . 

Marblehead  Mammotli . 


Carrot— Early  Shorthorn . 

Improved  Long  Orange . 

Danvers  Orange . 

Celery— Golden  Hartwell,  New.. 

La  Plume  Chestnut,  New . 

Crawford’s  Half  Dwarf . 

Carter’s  Dwarf  Crimson . 

New  Golden  Dwarf . 

Dwarf  White  Solid .  05 

Giant  White  Solid . 

Cucumber— Tailby’s  Hybrid,  New . 

Early  Russian . 

Peerless  Early  White  Spine . 

Green  Prolific . 

Long  Green . 

Lettuce— Black  Seeded  Satisfaction... 

Royal  Summer  Cabbage . 

Black  Seeded  Simpson,  New . 

Hanson . 

Victoria . 

Early  Curled  Simpson . 

True  Boston  Market . . .  05 

Musk  Melon— Surprise,  New . 

Bay  View,  New . 

Montreal  Green  Nutmeg,  New . 

Netted  Gem . 

Hackensack . 

Christiana  Orange . 

Water  Melon— The  “  Boss,”  New . 

Japan  Sculptured  Seeded . 

Cuban  Queen,  New . 

Phinney’s  Early . 

Ice  Cream . 

Ferry’s  Peerless . 

Onion— Early  Red  Globe . 

Yellow  Danvers . 

Red  Weathersfield . 

Large  Yellow  Dutch . 

White  Globe . 

White  Portugal . 

Parsnip— Smooth  Hollow  Crowned. . . 


New  Maltese . 

Pepper— New  Golden  Dawn  — 


Large  Sweet  Mountain . 

Radishes— Early  Scarlet  Turnip . 

Long  Scarlet  Short-Top . 

Early  Scarlet  Olive . 

French  Breakfast . 


Send  orders  to 
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4  00 

5  00 
GOO 
500 

3  00 
300 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 
4  00 
125 
125 
125 


400 

4  00 
4  00 
400 
1  50 
1  25 
1  25 
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only. 
Pkt. 

8quash— Low’s  Essex  Hybrid,  New _  10 

Summer  Crookneck .  05 

Hubbard .  05 

Marblehead .  05 

Butman .  05 

Turnip— New  White  Egg . .  05 

Early  White  Dutch .  05 


Purple-Top  Strap  Leaf. 
Long  White  Cow  Horn. 
Yellow  Globe. 

Golden  Ball... 


05 

05 

05 

05 


Oz. 

15 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


Lb. 
2  SO 
100 
125 
1  25 
125 
1  25 
80 
80 
SO1 
80 
80 


Tomato— Livingston's  Favorite,  New. . 

Essex  Hybrid,  New.... . 

Ford’s  Alpha,  New . 

Acme . 

Mayflower,  New . 

Paragon . 

Livingston’s  Perfection . 

Trophy  . 


Pkt.  Hf.  Oz.  Oz. 

20  - - 

30 
30 
20 
30 
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30 
15 
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05 
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05 


TRIAD,  CO  I,  LECTIONS. 

To  meet  a  popular  demand,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  an  inducement  for  every  one  who  has  a  garden  to 
order  a  trial  package,  we  have  put  up  some  special  col¬ 
lections  at  greatly  reduced  rates.  These  packages  are 
made  up  in  advance  and  no  changes  whatever  can  be 
made  in  them. 

Collection  No.  I  contains  Seventeen  Packets  of 
Vegetable  Seeds,  worth  at  list  price  $1.25,  one  package 
each  as  follows  : 

1.  Amber  Cream  Sweet  Corn . $010 

2.  Crystal  White  Wax  Bean .  10 

3.  Cabbage,  18  varieties  mixed .  10 

4.  Beet,  mixed  table  varieties .  5 

5.  Carrot,  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

6.  Cucumbers,  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

7.  Cauliflower,  best  varieties  mixed .  20 

8.  Turnip,  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

9.  Rutabaga,  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

10.  Onion,  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

11.  Lettuce,  best  varieties  mixed. . .  5 

12.  Radish,  best  early  varieties  mixed .  5 

13.  Tomato,  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

14.  Musk  Melon,  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

15.  Water  Melon,  best  varieties  mixed .  5 

16.  Spinach,  round  leaved .  5 

17.  New  Gloden  Dawn  Mango .  15 

Collection  No.  1,  as  above,  17  pkts.,  worth  SI  25 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

Collection  No,  ‘i  consists  of  Ten  Packets  of  choice- 
annual  Flower  Seeds  of  our  selection,  among  which  will 
be  Asters,  Balsam,  Pansy,  and  Verbena,  and  a  packet  of 
“  Wild  Garden  Flower  Seeds.”  This  collection  of  lfr 
packets  by  mail  for  25c. 

Collection  No.  3.  For  SI  we  will  send  Collections 
Nos.  1  and  2,  and  one  year’s  subscription  to  “  Seed-Time 
and  Harvest.”  This  we  call  Collection  No.  3,  and  we 
expect  Ten  Thousand  Orders  for  it. 

8ee«l  Potatoes— Special  Offer.  Four  pounds  from 
the  following  list,  your  selection,  one  or  more  varieties, 
will  be  sent  by  mail  for  S2,  or  by  express  for  $1.  Bushel 
and  barrel  prices  will  be  sent  on  application: 


Lb.  $0 1 


New  Champion 

Early  Sunrise . 

Red  Elephant . 

Rose’s  New  Seedling. . 

Jordan’s  Prolific . 

Brownell’s  Best . 

Early  Telephone . 

White  Star . 


75 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


Cook’s  Superb . Lb.  $0  50 

White  Whipple .  50 

Clark’s  No.  1 .  50 

The  “Belle” .  50 

White  Elephant .  50 

E.  Beauty  of  Hebron  50 

Pride  of  America .  50’ 

Wall’s  Orange .  1  Cm, 
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TRUE  MERIT  REWARDED. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Society 
offered  a  premium  at  the  State  Fair  (1882)  for 
the  “best  recent  invention  in  Farm  Machin¬ 
ery.”  In  this  progressive  age,  when  so  many 
inventions  of  real  merit  are  put  upon  the 
market,  competition  ran  high.  The  award 
was  given  to  the  “ACME”  Pulverizing  Har¬ 
row,  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler,  which  has  been 
and  is  now  advertised  in  our  columns.  From 
personal  observation  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  this  implement  well  deserved 
the  award.  The  importance  of  thorough  pul¬ 
verization  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and 
it  is  stated  on  competent  authority  that  “  one 
dollar  per  acre,  with  such  pulverizers  as  the 
Roller,  Plank-drag,  and  common  Harrow, will 
increase  the  yield  five  to  ten  bushels  per  acre. 
This  same  work  may  be  performed  more 
cheaply  and  easily  by  using  the  ‘  ACME  ’  Pul¬ 
verizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler. 
The  great  benefit,  therefore,  conferred  on 
farmers  by  the  general  introduction  of  this 
implement,  becomes  obvious.  If  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  million  bushels  of  wheat  raised  annally 
in  the  United  States,  on  forty  million  acres 
of  land,  could  be  so  easily  increased  but  three 
bushels  per  acre  above  cost,  it  would  add 
more  than  a  hundred  million  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  product  of  the  Union  above 
actual  expense,  or  above  all  outlay  for  imple¬ 
ments  and  the  labor  of  using  them.  By  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  wider  introduction  of  this 
efficient  implement,  enterprising  farmers  and 
citizens  would  promote  the  substantial  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  whole  country.  (See  page  152 
this  paper.) 


ON 


THE  BINOEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVEU-I5LOOMLNG 


iga  SPECIAL 
ARCE HOUSES 


The  only  establishment  making. 

BUSINtSSof  ROSES.  60  LAI _ 

for  ROSES  alone.  Strong' Pot  Plants  suitable  for 
immediate  bloom  delivered  safely,  postpaid,  to  any  post- 
office,  5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled, 
for  $ I ;  12  for  $2:  19  for  S3!  26for$4:  35for85; 
75  for  SI  0;  IOOforSI3;  WeCIVE  a  Handsome 
Present  of  choice  and  valuable  ROSES  free 
with  every  order.  Our  NEW  GUIDE,  a  complete 
Treatise  on  the  Rose,  70  pp.  eleqantly  illustrated— free  to  all. 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


LANTS 

OFFIK  750,000  THRIFTY 
■OLLUOl  PLANTS  FORSALE. 

Harare  Sized  ( purchaser’s  selection  )  all 
J labeled.  ZifWe  sell  lO  ROSES  for  «1»| 

_  _Sl3r  12  Large  GERANIUMS  for  I. 
12  Heliotropes,  SI.  12  Fuchsias,  SI;  and 
many  others.  Nearly  all  OUR  COLLECTION 
of  Five  Hundred  Superb  Varieties  is  priced 
at  10cts.«t>n#tf%  IN  CASH,  and  a  number 
of  articles®  fivv  suretopleasetheladies  giv¬ 
en  away  for  Club  orders.  Special  Premiums  for 
Seed  orders.  Be  sure  and  send  for  our  Handsomely 
Illustrated  cwaloyusot  Plants  and  Reliable  Seeds 
FREE.  LEEDS  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Indiana 


PLANTS  FREE  BY  MAIL, 

In  good  Dollar  Collections.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  new  and  fine  Green-house  Bedding  and  Hardy 
Plants  and  Seeds.  Address, 

E.  S.  MILLER,  Wading  River,  N.  Y. 


BERRY 

Get  the  Best. 


TRUE 

°  views,  aim  reviews. 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 


PLANTS  that  are 
See  my  brief  Berry  Leaf 
for  latest  points,  prices, 
views,  and  reviews. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

All  the  leading  varieties  of  Small  Fruits,  both  old  and 
.aew,  at  reasonable  rates.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ROSES-"- 

1 1  BLOOMING 

10  for  si;  21  for  S2.  GERANIUMS,  12 
for  si.  CARNATIONS,  12  for  si.  VER¬ 
BENAS,  20for  SI.  TUBEROSES,  12forSl 

CHOICE  flower  SEEDS! 

25  packets,  SI.  Hundreds  of  varieties— many 
new  and  rare.  A  Handsome  Present  with 
every  order.  All  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  31st  year.  1 5  Green¬ 
houses.  Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogue,  FREE 

PAUL  BUTZ  &  SONS,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


ROSES! 


GtorSl,I4for$2. 

k  postpaid.  Greenhouse 
and  Bedding  Plants, 
)  Hardy  Shrubbery, 
Seeds,  etc:,  by  mail. 
Catalogue  free.  J.T.  PHXliLiPS.WestGrove.Chester  Co.  .Pa 


DOUBLE  “DODS  ”  To  all  who  send 

tuberose  rkAHL.  address,  I  will 

mail  2  flowering1  bulbs  and  directions  for  blooming’ 
tliis  sweetest  of  flowers;  also  free  to  all,  my  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing1  colored  plate  Of 
LatestFloralNovelty  fc  *  Ffc  fl  fl  TTF  IF*  /Uk  9  B  FV  f 

NEW  GOLDEN  W  |  0  §  8  |  8  0  0 

CARNATION  PINK,  0  LJglUUlf 

CHAS.  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  flo  P« 


s 


75,000 
40,000 

100,000 

fered.  Address,  " 


ELECT  NURSERY.— Fine  stock  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Grape  Vines.  Roses.  Greenhouse  Plants, 
etc.  Catalogue  free.  F.  WALKER  &  C'O., 

New  Albany,  Indiana. 

TOH  SALE.-" 

SOUHEGAN  RASPBERRY 
PLANTS. 

MANCHESTER  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. 

PEACIl  TREES,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  assortment  of  other  fine 
Nursery  Stock.  Special  rates  of- 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Ct. 


s 


MALLFRUBTS 

CA&t^SATIOMS 
ROSES  and  PANSIES 

My  catalog-ue  gives  full  instructions  for 
culture,  describes  the  new  varieties,  offers  Plants  at 
reasonable  prices  ft  ©  UJfll  Rochester 

. .la>©«Hi/f48.&wr   ■ 


and  is  free  to  all.  I 


I  New  York. 


Best  Market  Pear, 

James  Vick,  Big  Bob,  and  40  other  sorts 
best  Strawberries.  Hansell,  Superb,  and 
20  other  sort<  of  Raspberries.  30  sorts 
Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries.  45  sorts  Peaches,  Apples,  Plums, 
Quinces,  &c.  Lowest  rates.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  S.  COLLINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


unison  Nurseries. 

1  ^  100,000  Peach  Trees 

150,000  Mulberry  Trees  for  silk  food;  best 
varieties.  Silk- worm  Eggs.— Choice  Small 
Fruits.— 75  Acres  of  Orna mental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  including  Rhododendrons, 
Azalias,  Kalinin,  Japanese  Maples,  etc. 
etc.  Catalogues  Free. 

HANCE  &  BORDEN,  Mang’rs.Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


PJQ.N  QUINCE  and  the  NEW 

-  The  two  most  val- 
"2  uable  fruits  of  re-  2 
ij- cent  introduction,  "g 
Form  aclubinyour 
=  neighborhood.  5 
3  Terms  Liberal,  — 
SAddress  forcirc'lr  -~ 
g  F.  L.  PERRY,  -f 
itc  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  -1 


V  ERG^NNEs 

t 


1838  Ilf  1883 


Pomona  Nursery. 


K.  AAA  KIEFFER’S  HYBRID 
D.Y/y/Y"  I’EARS  in  Orchard,  and 
AAA  iii  Nursery,  propagated 

All  (MMi  exciusivelyfromStand- 
.  V  W  Vf  nrds>  Nq  •Buds  or  gci. 

ons  taken  from  DWARFS.  NIGH’S 
SUPERB  Strawberry.  HANSELL  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberries,  New  Grapes  and  Currants.  Fruit, 
Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  and  Plants  in  variety. 
Catalogue  free.  Will.  PARRY',  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  j. 

Manchester,  “BSg  Boh,” 

James  Vick,  and  35  beBt  kind 
Strawberries.  20  acres  big  ber¬ 
ries.  Raspberries,  and  all  Email 
Fruit  Plants.  Handsome  Kieffer 
Pear  Trees,  millions  of  Peach, 
Osage  Orange,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tals.  Send  for  Price  List.  Free. 

J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


(KM  ft  fin  PLANTS.  James  Vick,  Big  Bob,  Manchester, 
9UU,UUU  Bidwell,  20  other  kinds;  Hansell  Superb  and 
other  Raspberries  ;  Early  Harvest  and  other  Blackberries, 
Trees,  &c.,  &c.  Stock  well  packed.  True  to  name.  Price 
Low,  Cat 'logue  free.  J,  W.  HALL,  Marion,  Md. 


PHOSPHATE 

WITH  POTASH. 

A  General  Fertilizer  f  >r  all  Crops, 
and  Low  in  Price. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  ail  of 
the  Blood,  Bone  and  Meat  Waste  of  the 
Brighton  Abattoir,  Boston,  where  about 
100,000  cattle  and  000,000  sheep  are  slaugh¬ 
tered  annually.  Our  Phosphate  being  com¬ 
posed  of  this  animal  matter  (which  has  ac¬ 
tually  come  out  of  the  soil  and  is  now  being 
returned),  combined  with  Potash  and  other 
chemicals  essential  to  plant  growth,  pos¬ 
sesses,  consequently,  great  crop  producing 
power,  giving  larger  and  earlier  crops,  and 
better  quality.  It  is  used  in  the  hill  or  drill 
or  broadcast,  either  alone  or  with  manure. 
Our  Fertilizers,  composed  as  they  are,  must 
give  good  satisfaction,  and  that  they  do  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  we  are  now  selling 
23,003  tons  annually,  as  against  1,00 )  tons  in 
1876,  and  require  two  large  factories  for 
their  manufacture.  Before  buying,  it  will 
,  pay  you  to  see  our  local  agent,  or  write  to 
I  us  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices. 

feWKER  FERTILIZER  Cl 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK 


GRIFFING’S 

COMPLETE 

FERTILIZER. 


True  to  its  name.  Ten 
years  testing  has 
proved  its  value  on 
grass,  grain,  potatoes, 
corn,  &c.  Send  for 
pamphlet. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

70  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York. 


FERTILIZERS. 

$50  PREMIUM. 

Will  be  paid  to  tlie  farmer  wlio  tliis  year 
raises  tlie  largest  crop  of  potatoes  from  one- 
half  acre  manured  with  SAIiDY’S  FER¬ 
TILIZERS. 

SOLD  ON  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. 
PRICES  REDUCED. 

J.  HE.  SARDY  &  SON, 


Send  for  Pamphlet, 
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YVater  Street,  New  York. 


CLARK’S  GOVE  GUANO  CO. 

OF  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  COMPOUNDERS  OF 

Complete  JVE.a.aa.iJLX’ois, 

High  Class  &  of  Full  Strength,  for  General  &  Special  Purposes. 

Guaranteed  standards,  full 
commercial  values,  and 
complete  mechanical  con¬ 
dition.  Prompt  shipment 
from  Warehouses  on  Tide 
Water  adjoining  R.R.  Ter¬ 
mini,  convenient  for  Water 
Transportation.  Reliable 
firms  wanted  aa  dealers,  to 
whom  territory  can  be  as¬ 
signed  permanently.  Ad¬ 
dress  correspondence  to 

THOS.  M.  HART, 

Treasurer,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  or  to 

GEORGE  W.  KIRKE, 

Gen’l  Sales  Agent, 
OFFICE,  46  SOUTH  ST.  (near  Wall  St.),  NEW  YORK. 

Send  for  the  “FARMER’S  HAND-BOOK  ON 
MANURING  AND  MEADOW  CROPS.”  Illustrated. 


In  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  years  1877, 1878, 1879,  and  1880,  the  average 
commercial  value  of  fertilizers  was  $34.63  per  ton;  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer  was  $40.91.  We  are  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  pure  Menhaden  Guano,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
which  renders  if  a  soluble  fertilizer,  f.  o.  b.  on  cars  or  ves¬ 
sel,  in  bulk  for  $25  per  ton,  or  In  bags  for  $28  per  ton.  G.  A. 
Liebeg,  of  Baltimore,  the  recognized  authority  in  valuation 
of  fertilizers  in  the  United  States,  puts  their  value  at  $43.06 
per  ton  ;  being  a  saving  to  the  consumer  bv  the  use  of  our 
fertilizer  of  over  $20  per  ton.  For  particulars  and  samples 
address,  JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO.,  Tiverton,  R.  I. 
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Pamphlet  entitled  “  Tillage  is  Manure ,” 
mailed  free.  Address  Nash  &  Bro.,  Harris¬ 
burg ,  Pa.,  or  Millington,  N.  J. 


LAYMAN  CAREY  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  sell  Seed 
Sowers  for  sowing  Grass  Seed.  See  Ad.,  p.  110. 

SEEDS. 


Sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  duty  paid. 

CATALOGUE  for  1883  intending  buyers, 

WM.  RENNIE,  Seedsman,  Toronto,  Canada. 


GARDEN, 
FIELD  & 
FLOWER.! 


BEST  QUALITIES. 
LOWEST  PRICES. 

Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  on  application. 

J.  M.  MCCUL10UGH’S  SONS, 

IKstabiished  1838J  136  Walnut  St,  Cincinnati, 0. 


C«APE  V|NE$ 

ALL  VARIETIES 

Of  Best  Quality,  at  Lowest  Prices. 
PRICE  LISTS  FREE.  ADDRESS: 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

Bushberg,  Jeff.  Co.,  Mo. 


to  purcha¬ 
sers  of 


In  Premiums 

Glee’s  Favorite 


The  best  extreme  early.  Now  first  offered— 70  cts.  per  lb., 
by  mail  For  conditions  and  full  description  of  this  and 
many  other  varieties  of  Potatoes,  Small  Fruit  Plants, 
Grapes,  Tuberoses,  the  best  Early  Sweet  Corn, 
‘■Fold’s,"  the  best  Early  Tomato,  “Alpha,"  Early 
Colton  Apple,  &c.,  send  for  my  Catalogue.  It  will  pay 
you  to  do  so  before  placing  your  orders. 

FRANK  FORI),  Ravenua,  0. 


WHITE  STAR  POTATO 

Proved  the  best  variety.  $4.00  per  bbl.  Will  give  2  lbs. 
Of  Wall’s  Orange,  which  sells  at  $1.00  per  lb.,  with  each  bbl. 

Southport  Red  and  Yellow  GlGbe  Onion  Seed, 

Of  my  own  growing,  at  $1.50  per  lb. ;  4  lbs.,  $5.00  These 
varieties  originated  here,  and  are  superior  to  all  others. 
RUSSIAN  WHITE  OATS,  $1.00  per  bushel,  with 
4>ag.  JOSIAH  HAWKINS,  Southport,  Conn. 

C  AT V  T?  XT'  ril  SEED  from  40  acres.  EARLY 
VT  Jll  ATl  1.  GOLDEN,  and  all  kinds.  3,000,000 

POTATO  plants  In  May  and  June.  Write 

_ W.  W.  RATH  BONE,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

SEED  POTATOES,  Second  Crop,  Early  Rose,  and  others. 
1  barrel  worth  2  of  1st  growth.  J.  W.HALL,  Marion,  Md. 

f*  A  ,\rrF  A  T  ATTT3T?  Large  Baltimore,  lb„  $1, 
UXliA  X  ■O.JLdU'  U  Jr  JCd  pkt.  10c.  Very  choice. 
'rp/'AflX  A  Crimson  Beauty.  Sweet,  solid; 

X  UlTJLiA  X  smooth,  lb.,  $2.50;  pkt.  10c. 

J.  BOLRIANO,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ANTED,  reliable,  capable  men  to  sell  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plants,  Roses  &c.  Stock  RELIABLE  and  FIRST- 
CLASS.  Salaries  and 
experienced  men.  Ai 


w 


d  expenses  paid.  Full  instructions  to  in- 
ddress,  J.  F.  LeClare,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FARM  GASH  BOOK. 


Shows  your  receipts  and 
expenses;  will  prevent  loss 
and  encourage  gain  ;  keep 
your  expense  within  your  income ;  show  how  much  you 
make  or  lose,  and  tell  you  every  day  how  you  stand.  A 
blank  book  of  50  pages  ;  will  hold  a  year’s  accounts.  Price 
:25  cents  prepaid  by  mail  Address 

S.  L.  EWING,  Farm  and  Fireside  Office,  Louisville,  Ky. 

PEACH  TREES,  Ea.  Rivers,  Ea.  York,  Foster,  Craw¬ 
ford’s,  Moore’s  Favorite,  Old  Mixon.  Stump  the 
World,  Stevens’ Late,  and  fine  Trees,  3  to  five  ft..  $5 
to  $8  100  packed.  2%  to  3  ft.,  assorted.  $30  per  M. 

D.  S.  MEYER,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

„  „  GEORGIA  FIELD  PEAS, 

Or  Cow  Peas,  used  in  the  South  and  South-west  for  for¬ 
age  crop  and  for  green  manuring,  as  clover  is  used  North 
and  West.  Exuberant  In  growth,  even  on  thin  soil,  feeding 
largely  from  the  air.  Prolific  bearer,  both  vines  and  peas 
rich  and  nutritious  food.  Nothing  equal  to  peas  for  making 
milk.  The  best  restorer  of  worn  lands  known  in  Southern 
Agriculture,  and  equally  adapted  for  that  purpose  to  North¬ 
ern  climate.  Orders  for  seed  solicited  at  current  prices, 
now  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  bushel  <60  lbs.),  in  sacks  of  2  to  3  bus. 
f.o.b.  here.  Freight  per  steamship  lines,  31c.  per  100  lbs. 
through  to  New  York,  Phlla.,  or  Boston. 

J.H.  ALEXANDER,  Drug  and  Seed  Store,  Augusta,  Ga. 


Headquarters  for  Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

All  the  Best  Varieties  of  the  above,  both  new  and  old. 
Our  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  is  the  finest  ever  issued,  and 
gives  full  directions  for  planting  and  propagating.  Free  to  all 
New  Scarlet  Clematis,  I  New  Lilies, 

New  Porcupine  Plant,  I  New  Tritomas,  Etc. 
Prices  to  Dealers  and  Large  Buyers  very  low. 

Lock  Drawer  E.  WOOLSON  «fc  CO., 

Telephone  call,  Passaic  50.  Passaic,  N.  J. 


WILD  FLOWERS 

Of  North  America. 

Our  most  desirable  Perennial  Plants  for  cultivation. 
Orchards,  Ferns,  Lilies,  Aquatics,  Alpine,  and  Sub-Alpine 
Plants.  Botanical  and  Common  Names  given.  Dealers 
furnished  in  quantity  at  short  notice.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  GILLETT,  Southwick,  Mass. 


30  Choice  Collections 

Of  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Climbers,  offered  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  by 
express  or  mail.  Also  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Send 
for  our  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Guide  to  the 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Planter.  Sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

WILLIAM  II.  MOON, 

Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


BBBBt 


HIBISCUS  CRCCINEUS. 

One  of  the  handsomest  new  perennials  known. 
Flowers  a  brilliant  crimson.  Plants  from  seed  bloom 
the  first  year.  Seed  per  package  only  lOcpost  paid,  plants 
$1.  Silver  or  postage  stamps  taken.  Address  PINGKEE  & 
KINGSLEY,  Seedsmen,  Box  443,  N  ew  Haven,  Conn. 


GREGG  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

1 OO  OOO  first-class  Gregg  and  Souhegan  Raspberry  plants 
at  low  prices.  Special  rates  for  lots  of  5,000  and  upwards. 

C.  C.  HART,  Southington,  Conn. 


BEST  VARIETIES 

OF  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS,  well  packed,  and  at 
lowest  rates.  Also  KIEFFER  PEAR. 

WM.  F.  BASSETT,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

KIEFFER  PEARS. 

POCKLINCTON  GRAPES. 

Plants  for  Sale  Cheap.  For  prices  address, 

A.  HAWHiVllOND,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

"500,000  MANCHESTER 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

BY  THE  ORIGINATOR, 

at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES  for  spring  of 
’83.  BUY  at  FOUNTAIN  HEAD,  and  get  the 
PURE.  Averages  twice  as  large  as  the  Wilson,  and 
yields  twice  as  many  quarts  per  acre.  Is  an  excellent  ship¬ 
per,  very  ATTRACTIVE  In  appearance,  of  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  flavor,  and  retains  its  color  and  flavor  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  after  being  picked.  Circulars  free. 

J.  BATTEY,  Manchester,  N.  J. 

10,000  Raspberry  Plants  For  Sale  Cheap. 

Ohio,  Gregg,  M.  Cluster,  Doolittle,  Tyler,  and  all  Small 
Fruit.  Every  one  should  have  the  Ohio  Raspberries  for 
drying,  if  they  want  the  best.  It  will  produce  one-third 
more.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list.  Free.  Address, 

J,  IRWIN  JOHNSON,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT 

Notes! 


TYLER  RASPBERRY 

WAGER  PEACII  and  all  SMALL  FRUITS. 
R.  JOHNSTON, Shortsville, Ontario  Co.N.Y. 


MAILED  FREE. 

Our  Illustrated  Spring- 
Catalogue  of 

Seeds,  Plants,  & 

Florists’  Supplies. 

(Extra  inducements  to  market 
gardeners.)  Address 

MICHIGAN  SEED  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


■VTAT1VE  EVERGREEN  PLANTS.— Balsam  Fir, 
_Lv  Arbor  Vitae,  White  Pine,  Spruce,  Hemlock,  and  Larch, 
6  to  12  inches,  at  $3  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for  $10;  10.000  for  $17.50. 
No.  1  Hawthorn  Plants,  2  years,  at  $3  per  1,000.  Prime  new 
Apple  Seed  at  $4  per  bushel. 

JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


1  OH  HAD  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  including  all 
I  the  best  leading  varieties,  Manchester, 

Bidwell,  etc,  at  low  rates.  Also  Small  Fruit  Trees  and 
Plants  by  mail.  Address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Village 
Nurseries,  Hightstowu,  N.  J. 


FIELDING’S  SEEDS. 

I  always  make  It  to  the  advantage  of  every  Farmer  and 
Gardener  in  the  country  to  buy  my  seeds,  for  I  sell  them 
PURE  and  TRUE  seeds  for  less  money  than  any  other  re¬ 
liable  dealer.  Send  your  name,  and  I  will  mail  my  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  free.  If  you  want  to  make  money  by 
saving  it,  send  to 

H,  A,  FIELDING,  Lowell,  Mass. 


VEKIABLECCCnQ 

CFLOWMCEUd 

~  For  Home  Gardens.  Our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Garden  Manual  is 
a  beautiful  book  given  au-ay  to  all. 
Send  for  it  and  examine  our 
prices  and  premium  list.  MAR" 
KEY  GARDENERS  write 
^  ^  at  once  for  our  wholesale 


price-list.  Sent  FREE* 

J.  B.  ROOT  <fe  CO.. 
KOCKF()RD,ILU 


MAINE  GROWN  §EliDS. 

GROWTH  OF  1882. 

Yellow  Danvers  Onion  (globe  shape),  $2.00  per  pound. 
Dewing’s  Turnip  Blood  Beet,  .65  “  “ 

Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot,  .75  “  “ 

KENDALL  &  WHITNEY, 

Seed  Growers,  Portland,  Maine. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere  to  sell  the  Very  Best 

HAND  COM  PLANTER 

in  America.  Address,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

IT'OR  SALE.— Fertilizer  Dropper  that  will  drop  any 
desired  quantity,  and  scatter  it  sufficiently.  The  corn 
or  other  grain  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  phos 
phate,  to  destroy  the  germ.  Farmers  can  not  afford  to  be 
without  this  valuable  machine.  Where  this  has  been  used 
with  a  good  fertilizer,  the  corn  has  been  three  times  as 
good.  Send  for  Circular. 

A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

SOW  TOUR  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 

WITH  THE 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER. 

Bend  for  circular  describing  latest  improvements. 
MASON  GIBBS,  Homer,  Calhoun  Co..  Mich. 

The  Celebrated  HUDSON 

BAUD  CORN  &  TOES  SEES  FIAHTSB! 

A  perfect  planter,  and 
plants  Pumpkin  Seeds 
every  fourth  hill. 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Philips,  ex- 
president  of  the  Mich.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  says : 
“  I  cheerfully  recommend 
your  Planter,  as  T.  desire 
every  farmer  to  reap  the 
same  benefit  fromyourplan- 
ter  thatl  have  using  It  three 
years.”  Mr.  John  McKay, 
ex-president  of  tho  Armada 
Agricultural  Society,  saysr 
“Having  used  the  Hudson 
Planter  three  years  I  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  it  as  tub 
ONLY  SURE  PLANTER  I  ever 
used.  It  saves  time  and  mo¬ 
ney,  and  the  corn  comes  up 
better  thau  I  ever  had  it 
come  planted  with  the  hoe.” 
Send  for  circulars  and  price 
list.  A  sample  Planter  will 
be  sent  by  oxpress  to  any 
person  on  receipt  of  P.  O. 
Order  of  $2.50.  Address, 
N.  W.  &  W.  GRAY, 
ManuPr’s  and  Propr’s, 
ROMEO,  Macomb  Co.  Mich. 


Hoag’s  Hand  Corn,  Bean  and  Beet  Planter 

works  to  perfection  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular.  A.  HOAG,  Grand  Isle,  Vt.  For  N.  Y.,  Pa.  and 
Canada  to  S.  GORDON,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TOWS 

sold  PvKwm 


PLANTS  WITH  THE  PRECISION  OF  A  HOE 

All  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  in  a  day. 

THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE  ani>  THE  FASTEST  HAND 
PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Every  Planter  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Inducements  on  Samples  this  season.  Send  for  circular. 

„  WALLACE  FISK, 

.  ,  South  Byron,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  23  Fulton  St.,  Agts.  for  X.  Y.  City. 
Hamlin  Johnson,  Providence,  R.I.,  Agent  for  New  England. 
Wyman  P.  Fisk,  Fall  River,  Columbia  Co.,  AVis.,  Agent  for 
the  North-west. 
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New  Hoses,  Verbenas  and  Redding  Plants  in  Quantities. 
Seed  of  all  kinds.  Strawberry  Plants,  Potatoes.  <  atalogue, 
80  pages,  mailed  free.  <J.  E.  ALLEN, 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Choice 

Monthly 


ROSES 


0NLY6 


E.  P.  ROE 


.and  all  other  plants  very  eheap.  Don’t  order 
J  Plants  or  Seeds  before  seeing  our  Illustrated f 
Catalogue  of  Beautiful  Flowers,  with  our 
popular  Five-Cent  List.  Cheapest  Plants 
ever  offered.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  L.  TEMPLIN  &  SONS,  Calla,  Ohio. 

IM.  RUMSEY  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sell  Pearce’s 
J®  Calioon  Broadcast  Seeders.  See  Ad.,  p.  140. 


“We  have  had  no  winter  freezes, 
and,  to  use  a  common  expression,  the 
soil,  from  continued  and  heavy  rains, 
had  4  run  together,’  with  surface  hard 
and  crusted.  I  ran  the  ‘ACfWE’  Pul¬ 
verizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and 
Leveler  over  it  twice,  and  sowed  clover 
in  as  well-prepared  seed-bed  as  I  ever 
saw  in  a  garden.  (See  page  152  this 
paper.) 


1)  T7l  i  1417'T?  t  If  you  love  Hare  Flowers, 
l\i  thxv  I_r  JliAA  o  choicest  only,  address  ELLIS 
BROTHERS,  Keene,  N.H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  Free. 

Russian  mulberry  trees  and  blueberry 
PLANTS.  Prices  low.  Descriptive  price  list  free. 
Address  DELOS  STAPLES,  West  Sebewa,  Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 

PEACH  TREES. 

Choice  Kinds.  KIEFFER  PEAR,  New  Grapes,  Berry 
Plants,  Evergreens,  &c.  Nursery  Stock,  home  grown.  Send 
for  price  list.  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

AS3PiVH^.G-ITS  S23I3X3. 

“Moore’s  New  Cross-Bred.”  Unrivalled  for  large 
size,  uniformity  of  color,  great  yield,  and  fine  quality. 
Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

JOHN  B.  MOORE  &  SON,  Concord,  Mass. 

American  Wonder  Pea, 

Keiffer’s  Hybrid  Pear, 

And  CLEMATIS  COCCINEA. 

Are  priced  in  our  Catalogue  of  ROSES,  TREES,  SEEDS, 
and  PLANTS,  just  issued.  Mailed  free.  Address, 

JOHN  It.  &  A.  MURDOCH, 
113  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 

T rees  and  Plants. 

See  New  Catalogue  for  Spring  of  1883.* Mailed  free  to  any 
address.  New  Brunswick  (Nurseries.)  N.J.  EDWIN  ALLEN. 

Small  Fruits.  Grape  Vines 

offers  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest 
stocks  of  plants 
ever  grown  in  the 
country,  at  very  low  rates.  All  the  leading 
new  and  standard  varieties.  Ill.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free.  Address  jP  || 

Coriiwall-oii-IIudson,  N.  Y.  “n  ■  ■ 


0  00,000  June  Budded  Peach  and  Apricots.  JOO.OO'9 
mJ  Strawberry  Plants,  new  and  oil  sorts.  75,000  Peach 
Seedlings.  RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Del. 

K  Bushels  of  Peach  Pits  for  sale  in  prime  con- 

03  CPU  dition.  Address,  W.  B.  YARD  LEY,  Manf’r  of 
Fancy  Imp.  Fruits  and  Sweet  Corn.  Lewes,  Delaware. 

1,000,000  Strawberry  Plants, 

FAIRY,  the  best  White,  and  all  the  best  new  and 
standard  kinds. 

50,000  Raspberry  Plants. 

EARLY  PROLIFIC  and  RELIANCE  the  best 
for  profit. 

KIEFER  and  LECONTE  Pear  Trees  and  SCIONS 
in  quantity.  Currant  Bushes,  Grape  Vines,  choice  Nursery 
Stock  and* Greenhouse  Plants  in  variety.  Prices  low.  List 
Free.  J.  C.  GIBSON,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


1  BROTHERS,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  send  free 
,  Catalogue  of  best  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Gooseberries,  VILai™  EH9  A  A| CHESTER  Strawberry,  BEST 
Currants, aud  B  Hi  E.  of  all;  Prolific  as  Crescent , 

bright  color,  good  quality  and  firm.  80  ACRES  of  Plants* 


WITH  8,000,000  YOUNG  ONES 

Finch.  Primo,  Jersey  Queen,  Bidwell ,  and  other  best  sorts. 

WHO  WANTS  BIO  BERRIES 

iful  ColoredPlate ,  showing  MANCHESTER  IN  FULL 

"MID  LOTS  OF  THEfth 

for  new,  early  BLACK  CAP  SOHIEGAN. 


Finch,  Primo,  Jersey  Queen,  , 

ANY  ONE  i - - 

Should  see _  _ — . 

our  Beautiful  ColoredPlate,  showing  MANCH 

FRUITING— Berries - -  ~  —  - 

ripe  and  half  ripe,  L _ _ _ 

HEADQUARTERS  for  new,  early  I 
££7*  Plants  by  mail  or  express  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH.  J||||||j| 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  ,lOS'Tj| 


1,000,000  S'lKAWfcERRY  PLANTS. 

v  RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES,  GRAPES,  &C. 

DR.  RYDER'S 
NEW  METHOD 
OF 

PROPAGATION. 

PATENTED 
YENEER  BOX. 

Descriptive  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  _ _ 

15.  TL.  RYDER  «Sr  SONS* "  CEJ  AIWBEIRSBUItG,  PA. 


J .  4Y .  CROSS, 

Manufacturer  of 

HAY  CONVEYORS, 

For  Straight  and  Curved  Track. 

ENSILAGE  BUCKETS,  POST,  FLOOR, 
AND  OTHER  PULLIES. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

I  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  and  Currants.  I 
I  Newest  aud  Best  Varieties.  UST"  Descriptive  Cata-  | 
]  logue  free. 

JOSEPH  I).  FITTS,  Providence,  R.  I. 


IF  you  want  the  best  tool  on  the  farm,  buy  Pearce’s 
Improved  Calioon  Broadcast  Seed  Sower  of 

K.  U.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  New  York  City,  face  Ad.,  p.  140. 


r  A  finf)  Mount  Vernon  Strawberry  Plants,  and  large 
quantities  of  most  other  improved  varieties. 
Reliance  and  Early  Prolific  Raspberry  Plants  in  abundance. 
Send  for  prices.  E.  BURROUGH,  Merchantville,  N.  Y. 


F 


OR  SALE.-STANDARD  pear  trees,  cheap. 
Mostly  heavy  trees.  Price  List  free. 

Hakvey  Cuktis,  Owego  Nursery,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MANURE  SPREADER, 

Pulverizer  and  Cart  Combined. 


The  greatest  inven¬ 
tion  since  the  intro-^j^ 

Auction  of  the  Rca-j 
per  and  Mower. 

i  First  intro luced  in  1878,  and  over  2.000  now  in  use  by  the  bcstfarmAS 
er3  in  every  State,  and  everywht  re  telling  i‘s  own  story  of  the  economy.'? 
of  labor  and  the  better  use  of  manure.  IIandle3  all  kind  of  manure—^ 
found  on  the  farm,  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest.  Including  lime,  ashes.*"'^"* 
muck,  marl,  Ac.,  in  any  condition,  wet  or  dry  :  p’a ‘ins;  any  amount  dc'-i  -ed  pfr  acTe.  from  twenty  bushels  upwards,  broadcast  or  in  drills,  in  one-tenth  the  timo 
i  t  can  bo  dono  by  hand.  Covers  every  flquareinc'i  of  ground  with  finely  pulverized  manure,  insuring  rapid  tn’owth  and  large  uniform  crops ;  every  particlo  of 
manure  i3  at  once  utilized  for  plant  food.  Its  quality  of  work  cannot  be  approached  by  hand  labor  at  ten  times  the  cost. 

Many  farmers  write:  “It  saves  its  cost  every  year.”  Another  writes,  when  ordering  some  slight  repairs:  “Wo  have  just  finished  cutting  over  200  tons 
actual  weight  of  hay,  50  tons  of  which  wc  give  the  Spreader  credit  for.  in  consequence  of  evenly  spreading  the  manuro  used  in  top  dressing.” 

The  fields  where  the  Spreader  i3  used  can  be  distinguished  from  others  by  the  quality  of  crops.  Farmers  having  become  familiar  with  the  Spreader  claim  they 
would  sooner  part  with  their  mower  or  reaper  than  with  the  Spreader,  so  indispensiblo  has  it  become.  It  is  a  staunch  and  reliable  implement,  and  can  be  readily 
used  a3  a  common  cart.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  full  particulars,  send  to  KEMP  JIURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS  THAT  WILL,  CROW.  Our  Seeds  are  all  warranle/l  to  grow.  Try  r 

t.hpm  none  better,  none  cheaper.  Choicest  Cabbage  and  Onion  a  specialty.  In  order  to  introduce  our  I 
seeds  into  every  garden,  we  make  the  following  liberal  offer  of  1  8  packets  of  the  I 
choicest  Vegetable  seeds  for  only  50  cents.  Early  Forcing  Carrot,  best  I 
and  earliest.  Bastian's  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet,  a  valuable  new  variety.  Neshit’s  I 
Victoria  Tomato,  new,  very  rich,  and  finely  flavored.  Green  Prolific  Cucumber,  best  E 
and  most  productive,  jersey  A?  Navet  Turnip,  a  new,  deli-  I 

cate  white  turnip, very  sweet.  Jr  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish, white  | 

tipped,  early,  beautiful  and  —  «-^rn«assa  fine  for  table.  New  Paper  fi 

White  Lettuce, early  and  very  tender.  Sweet  Mammoth  f 

Pepper,  very  mild  and  early.  Large,  M  fi &  Late,  Dutch  Cabbage,  this  is  I 

the  standard  winter  sort,  and  moi  t  Jyjfi popular.  Essex  Hybrid  6 
Squash,  one  of  the  finest  new  sorts,  .  ~vcrv  fine.  Yellow  Danvers  B 

Onion,  m:!d  flavored  and  a  good  keeper.  Cuban  Queen  Water  I 


Melon,  one  of  the  largest  and  best,  we  offer  §100,00  in  Cash  Prizes  to  growers  of  four  best  I 
melons  from  our  seed.  All  of  the  above  IS  packets  for  only  50  cents.  [ 

FLOWER  SEEKS.— 10  packets  choice  varieties  for  80  cents,  as  follows:! 
Port  ulaeea,  double  rose,  flowered;  Acroclinium,  mixed;  Pansy,  fine  mixed  ;  Candytuft,  sweet! 
scented,  Balsam,  all  colors  mixed;  New  Oscar  Wilde  Sunflower;  Sweet  Peas,  all  colors ;  f 
Mignonette,  Parson’s  new  white ;  Phlox  Drummondii,  fine  mixed  ;  Petunia,  all  colors  mixed.  This  and  the  vegetable  col-  l 
lection,  in  all  23  packets  sent  to  any  address  for  75  cents.  I)o  not  fail  to  see  our  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants  g 
before  ordering  elsewhere. _ Address,  ^^^£^^ALLEN^REENIH?USE£^^rlngfield^ Oh lo. 


A  O  Our  New  Potato,  O.K.  Mammoth  Prolific,  is  tlie  most  productive  potato  nowiir 

|  n  *  a  9  EM  .  existence,  and  will  rival  the  famous  Mammoth  Pearl  which  we  introduced  four 
-Js-  -  A*-  ^  k^s  years  ago,  and  better  than  which  there  never  was,  as  thousands  can  testify. 

Growers ,  get  this  potato,  and  see  what  profitable  crops  you  can  raise.  /A  /  \  bushels  per  acre  is  not  an  extraordinary 
yield  for  O.  K.  Mammoth  Prolific.  They  will  be  in  great  demand  as?yv/\P  soon  as  known.  Those  who  get  them 


ceived.  J.  J.  Shaublin,  Bluffton.  O.,  writes :  I  planted  the  corn  1  grain  at  a  place.  1  foot  apart.  Had  152  stalks.  Yield, 
two  2-bu.  sacks  full  and  %-bu.  or  ears.  Averaged  1  bu.  to  every  34  stalks.  GO  of  the  best  ea’s  made  a  2 -bu.  sack  full.  'Ihis 
is  an  extraordinary  field.  I  will  plant  a  field  next  year.  What  this  corn  has  done  for  Mr.  S.,  it  will  do  for  you.  Send  for 
it.  Price,  1  lb.,  40c.;  3  lbs.  for  §1.00,  post-paid.  By  freight  or  express,  \i-bu.,  $1.50;  %-bu.,  $2.50 ;  per  bu.,  $4.00 ;  per  bag  of 
2  bus.,  $7.50.  Send  your  orders  early,  and  ask  for  our  catalogue  of  Everything  for  the  Garden,  Field  and  Si  k  A  X?  TVT 
Farm.  Address,  J.  A*  EVEItlTT,  Watson  town,  Pa.  V.AJ' JlL-Ia 

$3.00  WORTH  of  FRUIT  TREES- and  PLANTS  ?br  $1,50 

Labeled  true  to  name ;  every  package  securely  done  up.  and  delivered  free  by  mail.  To  induce  many  new  customers  to 
give  our  stock  a  fair  trial,  we  make  the  following  remarkable  offer  : 

we  wi'I  sen<I  tlle  following  13  varieties:  1  Ben  Bavis  Apple,  (winter.)— Hardv  and  very  pro- 
J1  UPH  ductive.  1  Maim  Apple.— Hardy  and  a  very  late  keeper.  1  Dueliess  of  Oldenburg.— A 

beautiful  summer  apple  of  Russian  origin,  hardy  as  the  oak.  1  Siberian  Crab.— Fruit  beautiful,  large,  and  excellent 
for  preserves.  1  Russian  Mulberry.  1  Orange  Quince.— Popular,  large,  and  very  productive.  One-year-old 
trees,  by  mail  only,  better  than  five  or  six-year-old  trees  as  a  gift.  ‘J  Concord  Grape.— Succeeds  everywhere. — 
25  Wilson’s  Albany  Strawberry  Plants.— The  most  reliable.  1  5  Sharpless,  or  1.5  Triumph  of  Cumber- 
land  Strawberry  Plants.— Noted  for  their  great  size  and  productiveness.  2  La  Versailles  Currant,  (red).— 
Large  and  very  productive.  2  Houghton’s  Seedling  Gooseberry.— Always  bear  full  crops.  5  Gregg  Raspberry 
Plants.— The  most  productive,  largest  and  best  black  cap  variety.  Or.  we  will  send  any  3  of  the  above  varieties  for 
sixteen  tliree-cent  stamps.  Or  any  8  varieties  for  $1.00.  Or  for  $5.00  we  will  send,  by  express,  5  sets  of  the  above  13  varieties.. 
TSJ7! we  will  send  free  by  mail,  8  Apple  Trees,  Or  8  Siberian  Crab  Apples.  Or  5  Russian 
ffl.  5iPS  'Si/MIc  jSJPQJsJl Basis  Apples,  best  varietes,  our  selection.  Or  1  Prentiss  Grape,  (white.)  Or  1  Keiffer  s 
Hybrid  Pear.  Or  1  Leconte  Pear.  Or  fi  Orange  Quince.  Or  6  Russian  Mulberry.  Or  30  Gregg  Raspberry  Plants.  Or  12.' 
Geraniums.  Or  12  Fuchsias.  Or  12  Tube  Roses.  Or  12  Ever-Blooming  Roses.  Or  6  Roses  of  Special  Merit.  For  8.> 
we  will  send  any  6  sets,  or  for  i$18)  we  will  send  the  14  $1  sets  by  express.  Send  for  our  free  descriptive  catalogue,, 
quoting  fair  prices.  Many  ?t  sets  and  liberal  discount  to  clubs.  Order  early.  As  to  our  responsibility  we  refer  tc» 
C.  A.  Phelps,  Cashier  of  the  First,  National  Bank.  Springfield,  Ohio.  Address 

BOWMAN  &  BRECKBILL,  Donnelsville,  Clark  Co.,  Ohio. 
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J’or  several  years  prior  to  1880,  a  large  share  of  our 
letters  of  inquiry  related  to  certain  Wall  street 
operators.  Each  broker,  as  he  claimed  to  be,  made 
frequent 

Statements  of  Enormous  Profits, 

and  the  temptation,  assuming  these  to  be  true,  was 
«o  strong  that  many  sent  funds  to  these  brokers 
for  investment.  Finding  that  the  parties  who  ad¬ 
vertised  so  largely  were  quite  unknown  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  Board  of  Brokers,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  warn 
our  friends  against  entrusting  money  to  their  care. 
Their  being  unknown  was  one  reason,  and  the  other, 
that  their  stories  were  too  good  to  be  true.  Early 
in  1880,  these  gentlemen  of  the  eloquent  circulars, 
some  of  which  were  adorned  with  pictures  of  pala¬ 
tial  banking  houses,  were  arrested  for  making 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails,  and  turned  out  to  be 
Most  Disreputable  Swindlers. 

At  present  a  large  share  of  our  letters  inquire 
about  certain  concerns  in  Chicago,  which  offer 
through  “Mutual  Cooperative  Funds,”  “Coopera¬ 
tive  Clubs,”  “  Mutual  Investment  Clubs,”  and  the 
like,  special  facilities  for  speculating  in  grain,  in 
pork  and  other  provisions,  etc.  These  concerns 
issue  various  wordy  circulars  in  which  they  propose 
to  sell  shares  of  $10  each,  and  in  their  reports  show 
Most  ICeiiiarlcsikle  Profits 
on  the  investments.  In  some  cases  as  much  as  forty 
per  cent,  each  month  on  every  share  of  $10.  One 
claims  to  have  made  in  nineteen  months  on  each 
$10  share  a  profit  of  $87,521.  It  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that,  seeing  statements  like  these,  a  large 
number  of  friends  write  to  ask  if  they  can  be  true. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  as  an  investment,  these 
concerns  sometimes  report  and  actually  make  re¬ 
mittances  of  such  large  sums,  claimed  to  be  made 
in  their  operations.  We  know  that  this  has  been 
done  in  a  large  manufacturing  town,  where  the 
great  profits  reported  from  an  investment  of  $10 
would  be  talked  about  among  the  mechanics  and 
operatives.  These  speculations  are  sure  to  col¬ 
lapse,  because  they  are  unnatural  and  unhealthy. 
As  a  correspondent  in  Ohio  writes  ;  “  Investments 
that  pay  40  per  cent,  per  month 

Should  he  Handled  Carefully.” 

There  are  five  different  concerns  whose  circulars 
have  thus  far  come  to  hand.  A  majority  of  these 
claim  to  have  originated  the  cooperative  plan  and 
nearly  all  claim  to  afford  larger  profits  than  any 
other,  or  to  have  some  peculiarly  superior  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  rest. .... 

Eater  and  Interesting'. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type  the  Chicago 
operators,  against  whom  the  American  Agriculturist 
has  been  warning  its  readers,  and  whose  plans 
and  schemes  are  exposed  above, 

Have  Come  to  Grief, 
by  the  interference  of  the  Government,  the  Post¬ 
master  General  having  issued  an  order  forbidding 
the  delivery  of  money  orders  and  registered  letters 
to  five  Chicago  firms.  Those  named  are  R.  E. 
Kendall  &  Co.,  Fleming  &  Merriam,  Charles  J. 
Henri  &  Co.,  Bennett,  Holtsman  &  Co.,  and  Cud- 
worth  and  Co.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  some  of 
these  firms  were  mere  dummies  and  if  the  same 
half  dozen  names  figured  in  each.  The  Inspector 
on  whose  report  the  order  is  issued,  says  that  un¬ 
der  the  system  adopted  by  these  operators,  hand¬ 
some  dividends  were  occasionally  returned;  but 
that  in  the  end  “investors  ”  were  advised  that  by  a 
sudden  “turn  of  the  market,”  their  money  had 
been  lost.  The  action  of  the  Postmaster  General 


will  prove  only  a  temporary  embarrassment  to 
these  firms,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  reappear  un¬ 
der  new  names  and  new  disguises.  “  Now  you  see 
us,  and  now  you  don’t,”  is  the  motto  of  the  ad¬ 
venturers  to  whom  these  “transformation  scenes” 
are  so  familiar.  They  have  as  many  shifts  as  the 
most  pernicious  insect,  and  pass  from  egg  to 
larva  and  from  chrysalis  to  imago  with  surpris¬ 
ing  facility,  and  not  always  with  due  regard  to 
natural  sequence.  A  good  time  to  destroy  such 
creatures  is  in  the  egg.  Our  readers  are  again 
cautioned  against  this  class  of  circulars. 

A  lady  in  New  York  sends  us  a  circular  concerning 
which  she  asks  our  opinion.  The  circular  is  headed: 

“Work  si*  Home,” 
and  contains  a  proposition  to  instruct  persons  in  a 
new  method  of  coloring  photographs,  the  work  to 
be  paid  for  at  what  appears  to  be  a  liberal  price. 
This  is  one  of  those  uncertain  eases  that  is  some¬ 
times  presented.  The  document  is  somewhat  of  a 
study  as  there  are  many  “  ifs  and  ands  ”  in  the  pre¬ 
scribed  conditions.  It  may  be,  in  spite  of  several 
improbabilities,  a  bona  fide  offer,  or  it  may  be  a  care¬ 
fully  devised  plan  forgetting  $1  for  the  “Pamphlet 
of  Directions,”  which  must  always  be  paid  for  in 
advance.  It  all  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
advertiser,  and  as  it  may  be  all  right,  we  do  not 
mention  names  or  even  give  that  of  the  locality. 
We  would  suggest  that  the  advertiser,  if  a  party  of 
undoubted  integrity,  is  very  unfortunate  in  so 
wording  his  circular  in  several  instances,  as  to 
create  a  doubt  as  to  his  real  intentions.  We  are 
cautioned  not  only  against  evil  itself,  but  to  avoid 
“the  appearance  of  evil.”  There  is  much  in  the 
circular  calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  .... 

Farmers  are  not  the  only  cultivators  of  the  soil 
for  whom  swindles  are  especially  provided.  Those 
who  do  business  in  cities  and  reside  in  the  suburbs 
have  for  several  years  been  victimized  by  a  gang  of 
Frenchmen,  who  are  known  among  New  York 
florists  and  seedmen  as 

“  Tke  Dlne>Kose  Men.” 

These  fellows  have  usually  commenced  in  some 
Southern  city,  in  winter,  and  worked  their  way  up 
with  the  season,  so  as  to  arrive  in  New  York  about 
the  time  that  amateur  gardeners  have  the  “  spring 
fever”  and  are  excited  by  a  short-lived  enthusiasm 
in  garden  matters.  The  blue-rose  men  hunt  in 
couples — one,  who  understands  English,  but  does 
not  speak  it,  calls  to  his  aid  the  other,  who  wears 
a  gardener’s  apron,  and  speaks  a  great  deal  of  Eng¬ 
lish — such  as  it  is.  The  chaps  hire  an  unoccupied 
store,  on  Broadway  if  possible,  and  display  various 
sticks  with  roots,  done  up  in  bundles  which  are 
numbered  and  labelled  with  great  appearance  of 
precision.  But  their  strong  card  is  not  the  plants 
themselves,  as  they  are,  but  the  pictures  of  them 
as  they  will  be,  when,  under  the  influence  of  an 
American  sun,  in  an  American  soil,  they  shall 
“burgeon  and  blossom”  after  a  manner  that  no 
other  plants  ever  before  equalled. 

Among  tke  Wonders 
— on  paper,  at  least— of  their  stock  are  cherries,  not 
of  the  celebrated  kind  of  which  “  a  good  many 
would  weigh  a  pound,”  but  those  which  weigh  a 
pound  each  ;  strawberries  of  such  enormous  size 
as  to  require  a  bush  to  hold  them  up  ;  asparagus — 
real  “  sparrow-grass,”  which  can  be  cut  in  90  days 
after  the  seed  is  sown.  If  one  is  incredulous, 
there  are  the  seeds,  and  there  is  the  picture,  and  to 
hear  the  man  in  the  apron  tell  how  to  put  “ze  seet  ” 
in  the  ground  is  more  instructive  than  some  essays 
read  at  meetings  qf  horticultural  societies.  Then 
the  roses — roses  that  in  size  equal  the  cabbage,  and 
in  fragrance  out-scent  a  whole  bottle  of  Otto  or 
Attar,  and  in  the  way  of  flowers  put  all  monthly 
roses  to  shame  by  blooming  every  day.  There  are 
roses  of  which  white  and  red  are  obligingly  borne 
by  the  same  bush ;  and  above  and  beyond  all, 
there  was 

Tke  SSiue  Hose, 

that  horticultural  wonder,  which  rosarians  had 
striven  for,  and  “waited  for,  but  died  without 
the  6ight.”  We  say  there  “was”  the  blue  rose, 
as  the  last  time  these  vendors  appeared,  they  had 
It  not — no,  not  even  its  picture.  Perhaps  they  had 


heard  of  the  ridicule  attendant  upon  their  attempts 
t  j  sell  blue  roses  in  former  years,  or  it  may  have 
been  that  the  6tock  was  all  disposed  of  in  other 
cities,  before  they  reached  New  York ;  but  the 
“  Blue  Rose  Men  ”  came  without  their  greatest 
novelty— Hamlet,  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 

Were  Tkese  IDeopie  Siiceessful  ? 
will  no  doubt  be  asked.  The  fact  that  they  have 
come  several  years  in  succession  would  show  that. 
The  saying  that  “people  like  to  be  humbugged” 
never  had  a  stronger  illustration  than  this  swindle 
affords.  It  was  not  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  who 
expended  their  hard  earnings  upon  these  mythical 
plants,  but  the  well-to-do  and  wealthy — men  who 
would  astonish  their  gardeners,  and  show  them 
that  their  employer  knew  a  good  thing  when  he 
6riw  it — or  its  picture.  Thus  many  a  heavy  bill  was 
bought  of  these  foreign  swindlers  by  men  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  shrewdness. ..  .There  i6 
one  thing  which  those  tempted  to  purchase 
Novcllies  in  Plants  or  Seeds, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  will  do  well  to  keep  in 
mind.  Our  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists  are 
wide-awake,  enterprising  men,  and  as  soon  as  a 
novelty  of  value  appears  in  Europe  or  elsewhere, 
they  at  once  secure  it  and  offer  it  here.  If  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  usual  way,  and  claimed  to  be  new 
and  superior,  is  offered  by  travelling  salesmen  or 
unknown  parties,  like  these  periodical  French¬ 
men,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  claimed  novelty 
has  no  real  value,  or  is  designedly  a  fraud.  Among 
the  latest  documents  received  is  one  showing 
How  to  WI«  Wilkout  ('lieating, 
The  inventor  of  this  scheme  explains  his  plan  and 
kindly  makes  no  charge.  The  method  is  the  simplest 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  certain  three  numbers  on  the  die  turn¬ 
ing  up  instead  of  the  other  three,  the  comfortable 
assurance  being  given  that  the  guileless  victim  is 
sure  to  win  in  the  end.  He  is  also  informed,  that  the 
proprietor  of  this  important  secret  wishes  “  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  confidential  agents”  to  engage  with 
him  in  an  easy,  safe,  and  profitable  job  which,  he 
mildly  observes,  “  like  everything  else  that  pays 
largely,  is  not  strictly  legitimate.”  It  is  kind  in 
this  operator  to  offer  ins  victim  the  bait  and  to 
point  out  at  the  same  time  the  consequences  of 
taking  it.  This  thing  is  so  transparent  that  only  a 
blind  man  would  be  deceived.  It  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  “  playing  with  fire  ”  is  a  dangerous  game, 
and  if  one  must  have  a  “  wicked  partner  ”  he  ought 
at  least  to  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  him. 
There  ought  to  be  but  little  place  in  this  age,  for 
the  superstitious  follies  of  former  ages  of  ignor¬ 
ance,  yet  the  credulous  we  have  always  with  us, 
and  as  a  general  rule,  as  our  “  Humbug  ”  responses 
have  shown,  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  crafty 
operators  ready  to  take  advantage  of  human  weak¬ 
ness  and  curiosity.  Here  lies  before  us  a  vile 
circular  recommending 

Lover’s  Powders 

or  Philters  to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  in 
terms  that  are  intended  to  debase  the  morals  and 
degrade  the  habits  of  such  as  fall  into  this  snare. 
This  last  corrupter  of  youth  hails  from  the  same 
town  in  Ohio  as  the  card  sharper  above  named,  and 
occupies  the  same  Post  Office  box,  but  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  name.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  person 
is  working  both  of  these  devices  for  all  they  are 
worth.  The  love  powder  is  guaranteed  to  do  all 
that  is  promised  for  it,  and  coupled  with  it  is  the 
offer  of  card  pictures  and  ehromos  at  prices  so  low 
as  to  indicate  their  utter  worthlessness  and  vulgar¬ 
ity.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  to  put  an  end  to  these  rascalities  by  ordering 
that  no  letters  shall  be  delivered  to  these  parties. 
This  is  the  starvation  policy  which  has  worked  ad¬ 
mirably  heretofore.  More  than  one  hundred  of  the 
“Marriage,”  “Endowment,”  “Natal”  and  “BridaP1 
Associations  and  Guilds,  to  some  of  which  we  called 
attention  in  the  January  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  have  been  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
Post  Office  since  that  number  went  to  press.  All  of 
these  were  in  the  Southern  States,  Texas  furnishing 
these  organizations  in  a  luxurious  abundance  un¬ 
becoming  a  Commonwealth  so  imperial. 
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PENSIONFRAUDS. 

Cruel  Impositions  upon  BJnstis- 

peeling'  Soldiers.  Down  with 

Dishonest  I*ension  Agents  ! 

Some  time  since  the  American  Agriculturist  called 
for  information  regarding  Pension  and  Claim 
Agents,  to  the  end  that  we  might  warn  our  subscrib¬ 
ers.  In  following  this  matter  up,  ike  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  at  considerable  expense,  sent  representa¬ 
tives  to  Washington  and  the  West,  whose  investi¬ 
gations  developed  many  very  suspicious  cases. 
The  catalogue  of  offences  and  offenders  is  long, 
and  will  be  greatly  enlarged  if  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  readers  will  forward  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  such  information  as  they  may  have 
upon  this  subject,  and  which  will  serve  to  expose 
the  base  designs  of  those  who  prey  upon  the 
credulity  of  deserving  soldiers  or  take  advantage  of 
the  avarice  of  those  who  are  ready  to  yield  to  temp¬ 
tation.  Our  representative  in  Washington  had  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  many  Government  officials 
and  Members  of  Congress,  including  Senators  Van 
Wyck,  Lamar,  Miller,  and  Williams.  Among  the 
Senators,  Mr.  Van  Wyck  was  untiring  in  his  efforts 
to  help  along  the  good  cause  and  to  aid  us  in  ferret¬ 
ing  out  the  iniquities  of  this  infamous  traffic.  Mr. 
Van  Wyck,  following  our  detenu inatiou  to  investi 
gate  these  pension  wrongs,  introduced  in  the  Senate 
a  resolution  instructing  the  Pension  Committee,  cf 
which  he  is  a  member,  to  inquire  whether  any  drum 
agents  in  Washington  are  guilty  of  extortion  from 
claimants  for  pensions.  This  resolution  was  adopted 
and  the  investigation  will  proceed.  The  question 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  matter  is  one 
that  concerns  the  whole  people.  Pensions  to  the 
deserving  will  be  freely  paid,  but  the  tide  of  cor¬ 
ruption  must  be  stayed.  There  is 

A  Sniiill  Array  ol' Claim  Agents, 
in  Washington,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  some 
thirteen  hundred  in  all.  Together  they  form  a 
body  which  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon 
legislation,  not  only  directly  by  personal  appeals, 
but  indirectly  through  the  thousands  of  pen¬ 
sioners  and  their  friends  whose  “reflex  action”  is 
felt  by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  A  brief 
survey  of  the  pension  business  will  serve  to  bring 
the  situation  into  clear  relief. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the 
payments  on  account  of  pensions  were  about 
$11,000,000  annually.  The  war,  of  course,  added 
largely  to  the  list  of  pension  claimants,  and  Legis¬ 
lation  provided  liberally  for  those  who  had  been 
disabled,  and  for  the  families  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  battle.  In  1871,  the  pension  list  had 
reached  $30,169,340,  an  excess  of  nearly  $4,000,000 
over  the  previous-  year.  President  Grant,  in  his 
Message,  in  December,  1872,  said:  “We  cannot  look 
for  any  substantial  decrease  *  *  *  so  long  as 
Congress  continues  to  change  the  rates  of  pen¬ 
sions.”  The  same  year  Congress  added  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  per  annum  to  the 
roll,  without  increasing  the  number  of  pen¬ 
sioners. 

233,229  Pensioners  in  1872. 

At  that  time  (1872)  the  total  number  on  the 
pension  list  was  232,229.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1881,  the  pension  roll  was  $50,- 
059,000 ;  for  the  year  succeeding  it  was  $66,- 
282,000,  and  the  appropriations  for  the  year  ending 
next  June  are  $116,000,000.  The  more  remote  the 
era  of  the  war,  the  larger  the  claims  for  remunera¬ 
tion  for  sendees  then  rendered,  or  wounds  then  re¬ 
ceived.  A  recent  statement  from  the  Pension 
Bureau  shows  that  the  list  of  pensioners  now  con¬ 
tains  285,697  names,  and  that  more  than  as  many 
original  applications,  and  applications  for  an  in¬ 
crease,  are  on  file. 

$560,011,006  Given  for  Pensions. 

The  sum  paid  for  pensions  in  the  seventy  years 
from  1791  to  1861,  is  stated  as  $81,480,000;  while 
the  total  amount  from  1861  to  1882  was  560,641,- 
OOO.  Who  shall  say  that  Republics  are  ungrateful  ? 

It  is  time  that  a  halt  should  be  called,  and  that  the 
profane  sport  of  the  Philistines  of  the  Pension 


Agent  “Ring”  should  cease  to  vex  the  crippled 
soldiers.  The  system  as  now  conducted  is  al¬ 
most  altogether  wrong.  In  some  cases  it  is  a 
system  of  petty  larceny  perpetrated  upon  mutilat¬ 
ed  veterans,  or  their  helpless  widows  and  children, 
who  are  cheated  and  robbed  to  the  everlasting 

Disgrace  of  tlie  Government  and 
tlie  People. 

The  rapacity  of  some  claim  agents  has  no  limit  of 
decency  or  honor.  Thousands  of  poor  people  who 
have  already  been  swindled  out  of  their  hard  earn¬ 
ings,  in  pursuit  of  claims  that  have  been  disal¬ 
lowed  and  rejected,  are  hunted  up  and  induced  to 
make  another  trial,  under  the  specious  plea  that 
the  Pension  office  is  more  tolerant  under  one  Com¬ 
missioner,  than  under  another.  The  victims  of 
this  conspiracy  are  told  that  the  pension  laws  will 
be  so  liberally  construed,  that  a  pension  will  be 
granted  for  any  wound  or  disability,  even  if  caused 
by  accident.  In  this  way,  the  sharpers  and  blood¬ 
suckers  play  their  “skin  game  ’’upon  confiding 
men  and  women,  who  are  tempted  into  paying  an 
advance  fee  of  $2,  which  goes  into  the  coffers  of 
the  claim  agent,  who  takes  care  to  file  the  case 
away  into  the  limbo  of  oblivion — out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind.  An  Act  of  Congress  has  set  aside 
claims  for  back  pay  prior  to  1866 ;  yet  there  are 
claim  agents  who  advertise  that  soldiers  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  those  arrears,  and  thousands  are  gulled  into 
the  belief  that  the  money  can  be  procured,  by  en¬ 
trusting  a  fee  of  $2  to  the  agent.  An  Act  passed 
June  20,  1878,  limiting  the  fee  of  agents  to  $10,  has 
opened  the  way  to  fraud,  by  making  it  doubtful 
whether  the  penal  provisions  of  section  5485  are 
applicable  to  the  offense  of  asking  for  or  receiving 
an  illegal  fee.  This  statute  was  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  claimants,  but  it  has  been  made  the  cover  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  “  agents  ”  disbarred  by  the  De¬ 
partment,  and  other  irresponsible  persons,  who 
could  be  of  no  possible  service  to  claimants.  Com¬ 
missioner  Dudley,  in  his  report  for  1880,  denounces 
the  conduct  of  these  men  and  recommends  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  law  to  punish  such  agents  criminally.  In 
his  report  for  1881,  the  Commissioner  says  that  the 
Act  of  June,  1878,  has  “  stimulated  many  irrespon¬ 
sible  persons  to  invite  a  general  application  of  sol¬ 
diers  for  pensions,  regardless  of  disabilities  in¬ 
curred,  by  which,  after  filing  the  claim,  they  may 
obtain  in  advance  the  legal  fee  of  $10,  and  thence¬ 
forth  abandon  the  claim.” 

Infamous  Business. 

It  is  a  most  infamous  business  throughout/  The 
rapacity  of  these  agents  is  paralleled  only  by  the  vul¬ 
tures  that  fattened  on  the  corpses  of  the  dead,  in 
the  wartime.  Such  claim  agents  are  the  legitimate 
successors  of  these  hideous  birds  of  prey,  and  feed 
upon  the  wretched  remnants  of  the  patriotic  host 
whose  lives  the  more  kindly  bullets  spared.  The 
stake  these  men  play  for  is  a  high  one.  With  nearly 
300,000  applicants  upon  file,  and  as  many  more  in 
sight,  or  to  be  hunted  up,  the  advance  fees  run  up 
to  more  than  a  million  dollars,  and  with  nearly  300,- 
000  claims  already  allowed,  for  each  of  which  the  fee 
is  $10,  another  $3,000,000  will  have  gone  into  their 
pockets.  To  these  sums  may  be  added  the  blood 
money  in  petty  fees,  in  postage,  and  in  other  ex¬ 
penses;  the  heart-breaking  delays ;  the  intermina¬ 
ble  waiting  ;  the  pitiful  sufferings  of  those  who 
have  submitted  to  these  extortions,  and  all  the 
sorrow  and  agony  that  attend  upon  this  bitter  hop¬ 
ing  against  hope. 

£116,000,000  voted  for  Pensions  in 
1882,  against  60,000,000  in  1881. 

If  these  things  were  possible  when  the  pension 
roll  was  not  above  $60,000,000,  what  will  be  the 
possibilities  of  wrong,  when  avaricious  agents 
come  to  parcel  out  the  $116,000,000  that  Congress 
has  voted  for  the  coming  year  ?  No  wonder  the 
camp  of  the  myrmidons  is  alive  with  bustle  and 
activity,  and  that  the  foul  birds  gather  with  obscene 
cries  to  the  rich  spoil  that  lies  before  them. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  as  was  natural,  the 
applicants  for  pensions  were  numerous.  In  five  or 
six  years  most  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  pen¬ 
sions  had  procured  them,  and  year  after  year  the 
issue  of  pension  papers  was  on  a  diminishing  scale. 


Then  began  a  revival  of  interest  until  now  the  ap¬ 
plications  pour  in  at  the  rate  of  thousands  per 
month.  This  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and 
yearly  the  tide  grows  higher  and  stronger.  The 
motive  power  behind  it  is  the  demagogical  action 
of  Congress  in  the  passage  of  laws  which  stimulated 
into  unhealthy  activity  that  passion  to  “  live  off  the 
Government  ”  which  is  so  prevalent  and  predom¬ 
inant.  All  this  was  taken  advantage  of  by  dishonest 
and  corrupt  agents,  who  found  an  abundance  of 
material  to  work  up.  The  repeal  of  the  law  limit¬ 
ing  the  period  during  which  claims  could  be  filed, 

Opened  the  Sluiceways  of  De¬ 
moralization^ 

and  prepared  the  way  for  claims  that  were  utterly  un¬ 
warranted,  and  in  many  cases  absolutely  wicked. 
Sickness  in  1880  or  1882  was  charged  to  the  account 
of  exposure  or  wounds  in  the  war,  and  made  to  do 
duty  in  the  application  for  back  pensions  to  the 
amount  of  thousands  of  dollars.  An  agent  recently 
put  in  a  claim  for  a  pension  for  a  needy  widow  in 
Ohio,  on  the  ground  that  a  daughter,  who  would 
have  been  her  support,  took  cold  and  died  while 
attending  soldiers  in  hospital  during  the  war 
A  case  that  came  under  our  own  observation 
illustrates  the  character  of  the  men  engaged  in 
this  business.  A  gallant  soldier  of  the  war  lived 
sixteen  years  after  his  discharge  without  thought 
of  a  pension.  lie  then  suffered  from  a  sunstroke 
from  which  he  died  a  year  later.  His  ease  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  pension  hounds,  who  were 
soon  after  the  scent  in  full  cry,  with  the  false 
plea  that  a  justifiable  claim  could  be  made  on  the 
ground  that  his  sunstroke  supervened  upon  ex¬ 
posures  during  the  war  1  This  was  as  clear  a  case 
of  a  fraudulent  claim  as  could  be  manufactured, 
and  it  is  but  one  of  many  thousands.  It  is  time  that 
this  business  should  be  stopped,  and  that  fraudulent 
agents  and  fraudulent  applicants  should  be  so  fully 
exposed  and  so  severely  excoriated,  that  none  will 
dare  to  venture  to  carry  out  schemes  which  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  systematized  robbery  of 
the  Treasury. 

Gov.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  calls  attention  to 

The  Fraudulent  Pension-Claims 

in  the  case  of  applicants  for  State  aid  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  relief  furnished  by  that  State  is  designed 
only  for  soldiers  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty.  If 
those  who  are  not  entitled  to  the  bounty  share  in  it, 
the  taxpayers  of  the  State  will  begrudge  the  payment 
of  money  that  is  squandered  on  unworthy  persons, 
and  worthy  soldiers  will  suffer.  The  trouble  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  is  that  the  State  officers  have  accepted  a 
United  States  pension  certificate  as  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  claim  of  the  applicant.  They  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  unscrupulous  agents  have  procured  pen¬ 
sion  papers  from  thousands  of  persons  who  are  not 
entitled  to  them,  and  that  each  case  of  State  aid 
should  stand  upon  its  own  merits.  Mere  ex¬ 
clusion  from  active  work  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Pensions  does  not  suffice,  and  it  is 
trifling  to  call  that  an  “irregularity”  which  is  in¬ 
deed  a  “  crime,”  not  only  against  the  people  who 
bear  the  burdens  of  the  Government,  but  against 
the  honest  soldiers  for  whom  the  Government  has 
made  generous  provision. 

We  ask  tlie  subscribers  of  this  paper, 
whom  we  constantly  aim  to  protect  from 
fraud  and  imposition,  to  immediately 
send  us  details  of  every  act  of  Pension 
Rascality  which  has  come  to  their  at¬ 
tention.  Send  the  facts  in  a  plainly 
written,  brief  letter,  with  your  signa¬ 
ture,  for  publication.  We  already  have 
a  great  mass  of  matter.  It  is  a  burning 
disgrace  that  this  great  Government 
should  not  take  some  means  to  protect 
its  ex-soldiers  through  the  country  from 
the  impositions  and  rascalities  of  dishon¬ 
est  pension  agents,  who  resort  to  all 
manner  of  devices  for  swindling  the  un¬ 
suspecting.  In  addition  to  sending  the 
facts  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  like¬ 
wise  forward  them  to  your  representa¬ 
tives  at  Washington,  with  the  request 
that  they  will  look  into  the  matter  and 
assist  in  securing  necessary  legislation  to 
protect  both  Government  and  ex-soldiers 
from  swindling  pension  agents. 


1883.] 
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Wheat— Corn— Pork— Lard. 

Advancing  Prices.— Oct.  6.— Feb.  6. 

During  a  period  of  four  months  prior  to  the 
middle  of  January,  there  was  an  unusual  steadi¬ 
ness  in  the  range  of  prices  for  wheat,  corn  and 
lard,  leaving  out  of  account  the  temporary  violent 
changes  produced  by  corners  in  speculation,  which, 
for  example,  sent  corn  up  10  cents  per  bushel  for 
a  few  consecutive  days.  Pork  dropped  materially 
between  the  first  of  October  and  first  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  table  below  shows  the  general  range 
about  the  close  of  the  first  week  in  each  month. 
At  later  periods  in  the  several  months,  corners  and 
deals  exercise  a  marked  influence,  which  closes 
with  the  deliveries  for  the  month.  It  will  be  noted 
that  between  Jan.  6  and  Feb.  6,  there  is  a  decided 
advance  all  along  the  line.  Wheat  rose  from  95ic. 
in  October,  and  about  the  same  for  three  mouths 
later,  to  $1.07  per  bushel  for  February  delivery, 
and  $1.12  for  May.  Corn,  after  falling  from  561c. 
in  October  to  501-  in  January,  rose  to  57c.  for  Feb. 
delivery,  and  59e.  for  May.  The  table  shows  the 
fluctuations  in  pork  and  lard,  which  are  influenced 
by  the  price  of  corn.  We  give  the  Chicago  rates, 
those  in  New  York  usually  differing  only  by  the 
cost  of  transportation. 

CURRENT  PRICES  IN  CHICAGO. 


"Wheat,  bu.  Oct.  6, 
.  98  % 


Nov.  6. 
92% 

94 

94% 


Dec.  6.  Jan.  6.  Feb.  6. 


95% 

95% 


95% 

96% 


102% 


107 

107% 


113% 


$18.20 

18.25 

18.40 


11.30 

11.30 

11.50 


Nov, 

Dec.... 

Jan . 

Feb.... 

March . 

April . 

llay . 

Corn,  bu. 

Dec .  56%  62%  . 

Jan .  54%  54  52 

Feb .  53%  50% 

May .  53% 

Pork,  bbl. 

Nov .  $21.85  $19.02  . 

Dec .  $17.60  . 

Jan .  17.65  $16.40 

Feb .  17.80  17.07 

March .  17.27 

May . 

Lard,  100  lbs. 

Dec .  11.02  10.67  . 

Jan .  11.02  10.30 

Feb .  10.70  10.40 

March .  .  10.50 

May . 

Oats,  for  Feb.  and  March,  88%c. ;  for  May,  41c. 

The  Causes  of  tlie  Recent  Advance 
are  several.  The  good  grain  crops  reported  in 
the  autumn  for  all  the  world,  except  Spain,  have 
since  come  to  be  considered  as  too  high-colored, 
though  not  necessarily  so.  The  general  lower  rates 
largely  increased  the  consumption.  The  failure  of 
the  root  crops  in  Europe  generally— a  falling  off  of 
some  $20,000,000  in  the  value  of  the  potato  crop  in 
Ireland,  for  example — largely  increased  the  demand 
for  breadstuffs,  these  two  causes  being  alone 
enough  to  make  away  with  the  reported  surplus. 
Then  the  bad  weather,  and  the  remarkable  freshets 
in  many  parts  of  the  Old  World,  have  lessened  the 
prospects  of  the  next  wheat  crop.  In  our  own 
country,  there  has  been  a  slight  lowering  of  the 
autumn  estimates  of  the  wheat  and  com  crop,  and 
with  the  lower  prices,  much  more  has  been  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  masses  than  in  previous  higher-priced 
years.  All  the  above  causes,  taken  together,  have 
encouraged  speculators  to  take  hold  of  the  bread¬ 
stuff  and  provision  markets,  from  which  they  had 
abstained  previously,  and  they  may  succeed  in 
keeping  up  the  present  rates,  and  possibly  advance 
them  somewhat.  The  diminishing  supplies,  as  the 
year  advances,  render  it  more  feasible  to  control 
the  stocks  in  hand.  There  are  several  things  which 
will  have  a  tendency  to  check  a  very  large  advance 
in  rates,  such  as  the  lessened  consumption  follow¬ 
ing  any  rise ;  the  fact  that  farmers  at  the  West  have 
held  on  to  their  corn,  and  considerable  of  their 
wheat,  so  that  there  are  now  large  amounts  ready 
to  come  out  whenever  prices  come  up  to  the  ideas 
of  the  producers,  and  the  further  fact  that  parties 
are  now  offering  to  contract  to  deliver  large  amounts 
of  wheat  from  India  and  Russia  at  about  the  pres¬ 
ent  advanced  prices. 

Iligli  Price  of  Pigeons.— The  rage  for 
fancy  pigeons,  and  the  greatly  increased  prices  they  are 
now  selling  at,  seems  ti  have  been  stimulated  by  recent 
public  exhibitions.  At  the  last  one  held  in  this  city, 
1,500  or  more  birds  competed  for  prizes,  and  over  $1,000 
were  awarded,  in  various  small  sums,  to  the  winners. 
Since  this,  we  understand  that  single  pigeons  have  been 
sold  for  from  $50  to  over  $100  each. 


Ths  Only  machine  that  received  an  award  on  both 
Horse-power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen- 

Inial  Exhibition ;  was  awarded  tho  two  last  Cold  ; 
ftfledals  given  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers ;  and  is  the 
Only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
“Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,”  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  standard 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  Iree.  Address 
BIINARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y.  | 


COOLEY 

CREAMERS. 

Their  superiority  demonstrated. 
Their  success  without  a  parallel. 
They  are  Self  Skimming. 

Five  Uolil  Medals  and  Seven 
Silver  Medals  for  superiority. 
Use  Less  Ice.  Make  Better  But¬ 
ter.  For  Circulars,  address 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SPAIN’S 

CHURNS. 

Seven  sizes. 

Made  of  White  Cedar,  and 
bound  with  Galvanized  Iron 
Hoops.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pat.  Channel  Can  Creamery. 

Deep  setting  without  ice. 

Perfect  refrigerator  included. 

Suited  for  large  or  small  dairies,  creameries,  or 
gathering  cream. 

Special  discount  on  large  orders.  One  creamery 
at  wholesale  where  I  have  no  agents.  Send  for 
circular.  Agents  wanted. 

WM.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Mass. 


REED’S 

CREAMERY 

ALWAYS  MAKES  GOOD 

BUTTER. 
Simplest  and  Best. 


Agents  Wanted. 

BUTTEE  W0EKEE. 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient,  also 
Power  Workers,  Butter  Printers, 
Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

DOC  POWERS. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

26  S^i6th  St.?  Phila.’,  Pa. 


BUTTER 


For  COLOR  and  SWEETNESS 
Use  BEAN’S  CONCENTRATED 

ExtracS  of  Annatto. 

(Nature’s  own  Color.  Brightest 
#  and  Strongest.  Buy  of  your  Mer¬ 
chant,  or  send  2o  cts.  in  stamps  for  a  sample,  coloring  500 lbs.  to 

BEAN  &  RABE,  Prop.,  47  &  49  N.  2d  St.,  PHILAD’A. 


We  are  now  readv  to  offer  to  Dairymen  and  to  the  Trade, 
a  HAND  BUTTEft-VVORKER,  operating  on  the  principle 
of  direct,  and  powerful  pressure,  instead  of  rolling,  grind¬ 
ing,  or  sliding  upon  the  butter. 

We  claim  that  it  is  the  only  Butter-Worker  which  will 
ce>  taimlij,  quickly,  and  easily,  take  out  all  the  buttermilk, 
and  which  does  not  and  cannot  injure  the  grain  of  the  but¬ 
ter.  It  works  in  the  salt  as  easily  and  as  well. 


THE  GENU l -sriTl  lO k| 


Five  sizes  made  for  Family  D  iries.  Five  sizes  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  All  our  goods  are  of  perfect  stock  and  the  best 
workmanship.  They  are  strong,  simple,  efficient,  convenient 
and  durable.  They  continue  to  he 

THE  STANDARD  CHURNS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  Dealer  in  such  goods  for  a  “  Blan¬ 
chard  Butter  -  Worker,”  or  a  genuine  “  Blanchard 
Churn,”  and  if  he  has  none  on  hand,  send  postal  for  Prices 
and  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

THE  INVENTORS  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.  H. 


ft™^c*SeYMB0L 

VJ  LLLD  1  1AL<Jin.terpreteo 


T“  Tho  Sun  of  Righteousness  Shall  Arise  .. 

I  With  Healing  in  his  Wings.”— MALACHI.  Q 1 1  M 
H 0  Natural  Wonders  and  Spiritual  Teachings  of  theO  U  II 
unfolded  and  explained,  and  the  beautiful  Analogies  between 
the  Sun  of  Nature  and  the  Sun  of  RiprhteousncBs  clearly 
traced  out.  A  new  work  by  Rev. II. W. Morris,  I>.  D.  Full 
of  Inspiration,  Able,  Earnest,  Brilliant.  Devout.  More  inter¬ 
esting  than  Romance.  AGENTS  WANTED  NOW. 
Addreaw  ,T.  C.  MeCFHDY  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•‘BAR’S  One  More  Rlbber  for  to  Cross,  and  100  other 
Choice  Songs  and  Ballads,  word*  and  music,  all  for  16c* 
_ _ PATTEN  &  CO.,  47  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

_  - 


PUENDID!  50  LATEST  STYLE  CHROMO  CARDS, 
name,  10c.  Premium  with  3  packs.  Agents'  Sample 
Book,  25c.  E.  H.  PARDEE,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Efl  Chromos,  Latest  Designs,  no  two  alike,  lCc.  13  packs 
till  $1.  Elegant  premiums  given.  Illustrated  list  with  each 
order.  Album  of  Samples,  25c.  E.  D.  Gilbert,  Higganum.Ct. 


30 


Fine  White  Gold  Edge  Cards,  name  on  10  cts.  Sam. 
pie  Book  25  ct9.  An  Elegant  Easter  or  Birthday 
Card.lOcts.  F.  M.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


40 


Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  no  2  alike,  for  1883,  name  on, 
and  Illustrated  Premium  List,  10c. ;  warranted  best, 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  JONES  &  CO. Nassau, N.Y. 


50 


Large  Chromo,  Motto,  Roses,  «Stc.,  tew 

style  cards,  name  on,  10c. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


40 


New  (1883)  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name,. 
10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


Lovely  Moss-Rose,  Birds,  Mottoes,  Lilies,  Winter 
&  Moonlight  Scenes  ;  all  beautiful  Chromo  Cards, 
name  on,  10c.  -Etna  Printing  Co.,  Nortliford,  Ct. 


50 


40 


Large  New  Chromo  Cards  (1883  series),  Gold, 
and  Sliver,  Assorted,  name  on,  10  cents. 

NASSAU  CARD  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


New  and  very  choice  Chromo  Cards,  name  on,. 
■  I  D  10c.  Sample  Book,  25e. 

CROWN  PRINTING  CO.,  Nortliford,  Ct, 

,5?  ft  Beautiful  Chromos,  with  name,  10  cts  jT>  T7VWW 

f)  U  Present  with  each  pack.  New  premi- X? 

urns  for  Agents.  Try  us.  Tuttle  Bro6.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 


CARDS. 


New  chromo  cards  with  name. 
10c.  Blank  cards  to  Printers, 
JP50c.  per  M.  and  upward.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Send  for  catalogue  and  1  doz.  samples,  6c.  Game 
of  Authors,  20c.  Clinton  Bros.  &  Co.,  Publishers  of 
chromo  cards,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


,  for  50  very  best 

NEW  CARDS,  iust  issued  for  1888,  for  10c. 
15packs$l.  All  Chromos.  The  loveliestfancy  designseverseen. 
To  excel  in  Quality  is  our  aim.  Name  in  new  style  type. 
Sample  Book  ot  all  styles,  Bevel  Edge  Imported  Holiday 
and  Birthday  Cards,  with  24  page  illustrated  Premium 
List,  25c.  Outfit  10c.  E.  F.  EATON  &  CO.  Northford,  Conn. 


-  Inthi 
style  type  ^ 

^  On  GO  elegant  new  ChromoCards  10c.  14  pks.$l 
w  Agts.  make  GO  per  cent.  Plea.se  send  20c  forAgent’s 
Album  of  samples,  Premium  List  &c.  Blank  Cards  at 
^wholesale.  NORTllFOBD  CARD  WORKS,  Xorthford, Conn. 


Printed  on  50  Extra  Large  Chromos  in 
•nine  colors,  xxx  board.  French  and  Swiss  florals, 
....  .  _  remembrance  &  Good  Luck,  German,  Flo¬ 

ral,  Motto,  and  VerseCards,  Namein  fancy  scripttype,  10c. 
14  packs  $1.  lE^Our  Beautiful  bound  Book  of  100  styles  for 
1883,  35c.  Reduced  Price  List  with  each  order.  Illustrated 
premium  List,  6c.  Address,  8.  M.  FOOTE,  Northford,  Conn. 


HR  Dm  Latest  yet,  name 
OW  LiHttUSjnicely  printed,  10c* 
Quickest  return?.  Agents  make  money l 
Beautiful  Sample  Book  and  Largest 
Outfit,  25  cts.  Clinton  &  Co.,  North. 
Haven,  Ct.  Give  us  a  Trial  Order*. 


NEW  CARDS  FOR  1883 

'  {CT^ame  neatly  printed  in  pretty  type 
on  60  ENAMEL  CHROSIO  Cards,  no  2 
alike,  Just  out,  10  cts.  20  GILT  BEVEL- 
EDGE,  ass’d  turned  corners  and  plain,  16c. 
12  PEARL  FLORALS,  inip'td,  new  em¬ 
bossed  hand  designs,  20c.  12  SWISS 

FLORALS,  name  covered  by  band  and  flowers,  25c. 
8end  25j.  for  new  Album  of  Samples  for  Agents.  Re¬ 
duced  Price  Lists  &c.  200  NEW  DESIGNS  added  this 
season.  Orders  promptly  filled.  BLANK  CARDS  at 
wholesale.  STEVENS  BROS.  &  CO.  Northford,  Conn. 


" / — 7  IN  ELEGANT  SCRIPT  TYPE,  x  n 

/  on  50  Beautiful  Imported  Chromo 
^N^y/Cards,  10c.,  14  packs  $1.,  20  pearl  bevelx^^T^A 
fit  Edged  Cards  with  lapped  corners,  15c., 

Agents’ Large  Album,  containing  all  the  Latest^^^O 
'  r  Styles  of  Imported,  Bevel  Edge  and  Satin  Fringe^^J 
Cards,  with  illustrated  premium  list  and  private  terms^k 
o  Agents,  25c.  GORDON  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Ct.  > 

$3  75  AGENTS  *2  fay° 

A  few  honest,  industrious  agents,  men  or  women,  wanted 
in  each  county,  to  take  orders  and  sell  our  New  Combined 
Patent  Fluting,  Crimning,  Glossing  and  Band  Iron.  Good 
agents  are  making  $5.00  to  $8.00  a  day,  any  one  can  easily 
make  $3.75  a  day,  as  the  article  is  cheap,  sells  at  sight  in 
almost  every  family,  and  profits  are  over  100  per  cent.  For 
full  particulars,  address,  _ 

HEWITT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  868,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Exclusive  territory  given  to  good  agents,  without  extra 
charge. 
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ACME 


99  Pulverising  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler. 


Harrows 


in  the 
United 
States. 


...  'f'-  : yi.’.r-i''-:*;.-.'.'.' 


TRIUMPH 

'■f  STEAM  GENERATOR. 

For  cooking  feed  for  stock,  heat¬ 
ing  water,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Circular 
on  Preparing  Food  for  Stock. 

C.  B.  BICE  &  CO., 

35  and  37  So.  Canal  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KRIEBEL’S 
Vibrating- Valve 


STEAM  ENGINES. 

One-third  less  Machin¬ 
ery  than  others.  Best 
Engine  for  farm  and 
dairy  purposes. 
Address, 

West  Point  En¬ 
gine  and  Blachine 


West  Point,  J'a. 


SEDGWICK 


svtfifku  FENCE 


It  is  the  only  general-purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being 
a  strong  net  work  without  barbs.  It  will  turn 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious 
stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens  stock  ranges,  and  railroads, 
and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeter¬ 
ies.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will 
last  a  life  time.  It  is  superior  to  boards  orbarbed 
wire  in  every  respect.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  know¬ 
ing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor  The  Sedgwick 
Oates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy 
all  competition  in  neatness,  strength,  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  all  iron 
automatic  or  self-opening  gate,  also  cheap¬ 
est  and  neatest  all  iron  fence.  Best  Wire 
Stretcher  and  Post  Auger.  For  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning 
paper,  SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Mauf’rs,  Richmond,  Lad. 


CeNTENIAL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  ANO 

ALL  THE  ll.S.  STATE  TAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  I87Z  Si  1878. 

Price,  V==rBCM  10  TO  12  a  a=U  Price,, 

)  35<y|V$  f  „,r.D  &,-J300? 


^Quires  less 


patented  AND- 
tor  MORE  HONF..^ 

/films  for  otl.wv.nC? 

p.  kdcoericka  co.  Albany  ny 


o  >, 

<!£  Send  for 
~  CIRCULARS, 


The  “ACME”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting,  Lifting,  Turn¬ 
ing  process  of  double  rows  of  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  give  immense 
cutting  power.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  crushing  lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
izing  the  soil  are  performed  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth 
avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly 
fail;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the  only  Harrow  or  Cultivator  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ground. 


FAIR  PL  AY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior 
=tool  on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by 
ordering  one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send 
it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after 
you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  containing  Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from  44  Different  States  and  Territories, 

1ST  A.  S  H  &  BROTHER, 

Manufactory  and  Principal  Office, 

HARrmstu°RcfePA.  i  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

N.  B.— Pamphlet  entitled  “  Tillage  is  Manure  ”  will  be  sent  to  parties  who  name  this  paper. 


THE  MASSILLON 


LIGHT  and  HEAVY  SAWMILLS,  strictly 
portable.  Also  SAWMILL  ENGINES.  Built  by 
RUSSELL  tfc  CO..  Massillon,  Ohio.  Send  for 
Catalogue  and  Price  List.  Sent  Free.  (Name  this  paper.) 


Hege’s  Improved  Circular  Saw  Mills. 

■  ■  With  universal  Log  Beam,  g  hi 

Rectilinear,  simultaneous  »  3. 
Set  works,  and  Double  5  8 
Eccentric  Friction  Feed,  g" 
«o 
35 


too  ... 

Manufactured  by  Salem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  N.  C. 

Also  by  the  Belfast  Machine  Worms,  Belfast,  Me. 

Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier,  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  has 
been  sold  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  has  won 
its  wav  amid  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  is  without 
doubt  the  best  hay  and  grain 
unloader  made.  Every  farm¬ 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
now.  E.V.  R.  Gardner  &  Co.,Westtown,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  3,OUO  iu  actual  use 
N  ot  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  so  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

3  Horse-Power....  $240.00 

;;  “  ....  u8«.«o 

■-  “  “  355.00 

%  SK  ‘  “  ...  440.00 

“  Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 

110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WELL  BORING, 


ARTESIAN  WELl 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 
„  ING  MACHINERY 
and  how  to  nee,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recom- 
mended  in  “  AmeriOall  Agrioulturist,  ”  Nov.  No.,  ISIS,  page  465. 
Scud  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  woiked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  price  list  and  terms  to  Agents. 

Pierco  Well  Excavator  Co.,  23  E:so  Street,  Now  York,  IT.  S.  A. 


THE 

Watertown 

WINDMILL 

THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  A 

H,  H.  BABCOCK 
&  SONS, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


OLD  RELIABLE  STOVER. 

We  Manufacture  the  Stover  Pumping 
Windmill,  as  well  as  Geared  Windmills  of 
all  sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shellers, 
SawB,  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders,  operated 
by  Pumping  Windmills  Corn  and  Cob 
Double-faced  Grinders  with  Sweep,  and  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Agencies. 
FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO.. 

Freeport,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

Is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 
mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  &A x  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

iii  SOLO  PLOW. 

Its  success  is  without  parallel. 

The  only  plow  without  a  land  slide. 

Entire  weight  carried  on  wheels. 

No  side  draft.  Without  an  equal. 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

South  Bend,  Iud. 


^mkcupp^ 


This  Plow  contairs  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  handles, 
■which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  botli  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 
Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is  as  strong  and  will  scour  equal 
to  steel.  We  also  make  it  of  charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price- 
Anillustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and 
Implements  sent  free. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


“Tbemer- 
ciful  man  re- 
gardeth  the 
life  of  his 
Beast.” 


Yr ou  must  Lave  t  liem. 
Saves  your  horse, 
harness,  wagon ,  etc. 

WARRANTED. 


The  public  will  accept  our  thanks  for  the 
aid  they  gave  us  when  our  device  was  new 
and  imperfect.  Now  that  we  have  it  per¬ 
fect,  we  know  you  will  help  us  to  exterminate  the  old,  stifl, 
horse-killing  Singletree.  Our  Spring  Singletrees  are  fully 
warranted,  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Circulars.  Agents 
wanted.  Liberal  discounts  made.  Address, 

F.  R.  WILLSON  &  SON,  Columbus,  O. 


GET  THE  BEST  FARM 

G-EIST  MILL. 

CAST  STEEL  GRINDING  PARTS. 
Guaranteed  More  Durable. 

TAKE  LESS  POWER  and 
DO  MORE  WORK. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  1.  BOYER  &  BRO. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Mtbs.  of  the  Union  Horse  power  and  Threshers. 
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THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  FRIEND. 

Over  6,000,000  Sold,  to  replace  various  other  kinds. 


£  o 


Users  acknowledge  that  the 
EUREKAS  run  enough  sap  every 
year  over  others  to  more  than 
pay  their  price. 

t&~It  SUGAR  MAKERS  fail  to 
get  a  supply  of  these  Spouts  of  a  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  or  agent  I  will  deliver  to  any  R.  R.  Station  east  of  Mississippi  River, 
charges  preplid,  SotYess  than  10^  on  receipt  of  prices  here  given.  Sam-’ 
plea  of  each  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  three  U.  S.  3-cent  stamps.  Address, orders 
at  once  to  C.  C.  POST,  Patentee,  — 

Burlington,  Vt. 

No.  2,  $4.25  per  hundred. 


//V0CK%SONS  C0  MNETTSQuMVte? F0RT-WAYNE.  I  NOT 


Cast-Iron  Field  Rollers 

IIS  TWO  SECTIONS 

30  inches  in  diameter. 

No.  1  size,  9  ft.  long- over 
all;  weight  1300  lbs. 

No.  2  size,  7  feet  lone: 
over  all ;  weight  1 1 00 
lbs.  No  farmer  can 
afford  to  do  without 
one.  In  turning,  one 
section  rolls  forward, 
the  other  backward. . 

No  tearing  up  of  the 

soil.  Address,  _ _ _ 

BICKEF  <fc  PEASE,  Manufacturers^  Racine,  Wliu 
These  Rollers  are  more  expensive  than  common 
ones,  but  are  by  far  the  cheapest  for  the  farmer, 
as  they  will  last  a  lifetime. 


ONONDAGA  PAT’D  ROAD  SCRAPER. 

Made  entirely  of  the  best  iron  and  steel.  They  are  strong 
and  durable,  and  what  every  road  district  in  the  country 
needs.  Price  is  only  $25.00.  For  circulars  and  particulars, 
address,  F.  G.  AUSTIN,  Box  293,  Skaneateles,  N. Y. 

DARNELL’S  li  FURROWER 
£  MARKER 


v 

Gauge5^*^.  Opens  a 

adjustablc^^^JJI  better  row  ^  -t 

to  all  inequaK^^Jjp  ™n|neither  soft  or  hard  £3 

ities  of  ground.  ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  2>£  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business;  is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years  "J.S. Collins, Moorestown.N.J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  immense.”  E. L.  Coy , Pres.  Wash.  Co.(N.  T.)  Agr. Society 

Hllf  lift  Ilf*  UTERI  Manufact'r,  Moorestown, 

■  WiUUUUn  I  Burlington  Oo.,  N.  J. 

Cl  ROUND  MOLES.  Their  habits.  How  to  catch 
jr  them.  Free.  Address, 

L.  H.  OLMSTED,  Corona,  New  Jersey. 


CIDER 

Presses,  G-raters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO„  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

27  VEABS  IN'  -C7SE. 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sizes-1  to  40  H.  Power 

Adopted  by  U.S.g-ov. 
at  forts  ana  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  IXL  Feed  Mill, 

which  can  be  run  bv  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 

THE  “CENTENNIAL”  FANNING  MILL. 

The  Best  Mill  in 
the  Would.  It  sep¬ 
arates  Oats,  Cockle, 
and  all  foul  stuff 
from  Wheat.  Is  also 
a  perfect  cleaner  of 
Flax,  Tim o th v. 
Clover,  and  ali  kinds 
of  seeds.  The  great 
improvement  over 
other  mills  is  that  it 
has  two  shoes.  It  is 
especially  adapted 
for  warehouse  use. 
Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Price- 
IAst.  Liberal  dis 
_  count  to  dealers 
W  Address,  S.  FREE 
MAN  &  SON,  Ra 
cine,  Wis. 

THE  CELEBRATE© 

A.  P.  DICKEY  FANNING  MILLS. 

Have  n  o 
equal.  They 
‘obtained  the 
hi  g  h  e  s  t 
J|  award  at  the 
Centennial’ 
in  1876.  and 
xt  Paris  in 
1878.  These 
mills  are 
,Jmade  in  nine 
:^s  i  z  e  s  ,  for 
Farm  and 
Ware  -house 
use (hand  or 
power).  Ca¬ 
pacity  from 
50  to  5  00 
bushels  per 

,  ,  hour.  They 

clean  and  separate  all  kinds  of  Grain  and  Seed  for  mar¬ 
ket;  also  grade  them  for  seeding.  They  separate  Oats 
and  foul  seed,  such  as  Cockle,  Smut,  &c. ,  from  wheat,  Bar¬ 
ley  or  Rye ;  and  are  specially  adapted  for  cleaning,  sep¬ 
arating  and  grading  Timothy,  Clover,  Red-Top,  Flax, 
etc. ,  and  clean  and  eeparate  three  kinds  of  Beans  at  one 
operation.  W e  also  make  the 

“Peeriess  Corn  S  heller,  ”  Cast  Iron  Field  Rollers,  &c. 
Address,  RICKEY  &  PEASE.  Manufacturers, 

RACINE,  Wisconsin. 


t^Buckeye’Juniqk' 

&  awn  Mower^S* 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


P  Vo 

°v? 

6  <v- 


THE  ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 


Will  plnnt  5  Acres  per  day.  Marking,  dropping,  fur¬ 
rowing.  and  covering  in  a  single  operation.  A  fertilizer 
attachment  can  be  furnished  with  a  capacity  of  200  to  600 
lbs.  per  acre.  B.  GILL  «fc  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  M  orks,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Farm  Grist  ills 

AN D  CORN  SHELLERS. 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE, 
Every  Machine  is  fully  Wa  r- 
ra nt eel.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $40. 
Shell ers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Sliellei*  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

HEEBNER’S  PATENT 

Level  T read  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heebner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machine. 

“  Union  ”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Landsdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


WORTH 


©IOO  to  any  farmer 


or  dealer. 


L  B.  GOHU  a  BO/S 

New  Catalogue  1,000 

Illustrations  of  latest  Improved  Labor-saving  Implements 
and  Machines  for  the  Farm.  By  mail,  20  cents.  Send  for  it. 

197  WATER  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Carpenter  Saws 

Or  any  other  kind,  you  can  file  yourself  with  our  New 
Machine  so  that  it  will  cut  Better  than  Ever.  The 
teeth  will  all  remain  of  equal  size  and  shape.  Sent  free 
on  Receipt  of  82.50  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Illustrated  Circulars  free.  Address 

E.  ROTH  &  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


The  only  adjustable  wire  cloth  sieve  made.  It  will  take 
out  good  seeds  from  refuse  of  wind  mills  that  cannot  be 
cleaned  by  any  other  process.  Can  be  adiusted  to  many 
different-sized  and  shaped  meshes.  Made  ail  sizes  and  for 
all  purposes.  No.  1  will  separate  a  Clover  Seed  from  Plan¬ 
tain,  Daisy,  Buckhoru,  Wild  Carrot,  and  No.  2  will  separate 
Wheat  from  Rye,  Cockle  and  Cheat.  No.  3  for  Peas  and 
Beans  and  Corn.  No.4for  Onion  Sets.  Price,  82.00  to 
82.50.  Crank  and  power  macliines.made  with  Adjustable 
Sieves  four  to  ten  feet  long,  will  clean  and  grade  from  ten 
to  a  hundred  bushels  of  seed  or  grain  per  hour  more  per¬ 
fectly  than  any  other  mill  or  machine  made,  because  the 
meshes  of  the  sieves  can  be  adjusted  to  any  size  desired. 
Sieves  can  also  be  made  .to  fit  fanning  mills,  one  Adjustable 
Sieve  being  equal  to  ten  or  more  common  old  style  sieves. 

n?ieve  Manufacturing  Co..  Milton,  Pa. 

_T  R-B.  Thomas  iRemington  Ag’l  Co.),  57  Reade  Street, 
New  Pork  City,  U.S.A.,  Sole  Agent  for  the  Export  Trade. 
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Everything  in  Drygoods,  I 
Wearing  Apparol  and  I 
Housekeeping  Appoint- 1 
mentssent  by  mail,  express  or  freight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances— subject  to  return  and 
refund  of  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Cata¬ 
logue,  with  details,  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Philadelphia. 

We  hare  the  largest  retail  stock  In  the  United  States. 


Afl  Scrap  Pictures.  1  Oc.  100  Transfer  Pictures.lOc. 
I  ""  12  Perforated  Mottoes,  10c.  2  Birthday  Cards, 
10c.  J.  W.  FRIZZELL,  Baltimore,  Md. 


“  Having  used  two  of  the  ‘  ACME  ’  Pulver¬ 
izing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler  in  the 
preparation  of  over  three  hundred  acres  of 
rice  land,  I  can  say  that  they  have  given  me 
more  satisfaction  than  any  other  Harrow  I 
have  ever  used.  I  was  enabled  this  season  to 
do  away  with  the  chopping  altogether,  thus 
saving  from  $2  to  $5.50  per  acre,  and  to 
cover  the  whole  crop  on  both  new  and  old 
land  with  a  brush  drawn  by  one  mule,  at  a 
cost  of  fifteen  cents  to  the  acre.”  {See  page 
152  this  paper.) 


MILL  MANUFACTORY. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

GRIST  MILLS  OF  FRENCH  BURR  STONE. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers.  18  Sizes  and  Styles. 
Over  2,000  in  use.  $100,  and  upwards.  Complete 
Mill  and  Sheller,  $115.  A  bov  can  grind  and  keep  in  order. 
Adapted  to  anv  kind  of  suitable  power.  Complete  Flouring 
and  Corn  Mills,  ALL  SIZES.  Send  for  Book  on  grind 
lng  mills  and  saw  mills. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GRAPPLING  HAY  FORK  &  RAILWAY  HAY  CONVEYOR 

Best,  combination  known.  Usedbythousands.  Circulars  tent 

A uents  C*  tf  G  SYRACUSE, 

wanted.  'JwSi  E3.  ww  tfc  &  New  York. 

OUND  CITY  FEED  MILL. 

OUR  LATEST  INVENTION. 

The  most  rapid  grinder  ever 
made.  We  make  the  only  corn 
and  cob  mill  with  cast  cast 
steel  grinders.  If  we  fail  to 
furnish  proof  will  give  you  a 
mill.  Ten  different  styles  and 
sizes.  The  only  mill  that  sifts 
the  meal.  We  also  make  the 
CELEBRATED  BIG  GIANT. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices. 
J,  A.  FIBER  df  CO„  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Valuable 


1 1  whitmans;  rnniiTAlN  PUMP  For  Washing  Windows, 
|WHITmAJ«S  tUUNJAlIwvmr  Carria£tes>  etc  ,  protect8 

i  Buildings  from  Fire,  and 
j  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  from 
Insects,  Potato  Bugs,  and 
.Canker  Worms.  Va' 
to  Horse  Own¬ 
ers.  Can  be 
! used  in  any 
position.  Send, 
for  large  Il-J 

_  _  _ Jlustratea  Cir-' 

cular.  J.  A.  WHITMAN,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


iPRESSES,  DIES,  mother PEEEAOUTE! 


[FHUIT-CA1T  TOOLS, 

Illustrated  List  Free. 


Machine  Go,,  I 

BRIDGETON,! 

New  Jersey.  ’ 


Triple! 

RUBBER-WOOLEN  BLANKET. 

Warm  and  Waterproof! 

This  is  a  woolen  blanket,  waterproofed  on  one  side  with 
rubber.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  thing  of 
its  kind  for  hunting,  camping,  driving,  boating,  &c. 

Price-5  feet  by  6— $5.00. 

Liberal  discounts  to  the  trade.  Address 

Triplex  Insulated  Wire  and  Rubber  Company, 

10  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  yV  C.  C.  ASPARAGUS 

laud2«ppj  15  TI?  15 15  ^Norway  and  Hemlock  Spruce, 
years  A F r  L Ih  1  nUUSirlsh  juniper.  Arbor  Vita;, 
Norway  and  Sugar  Maples,  etc.  Strawberries— MAN¬ 
CHESTER,  Bidweli,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Sharpless, 
etc.  Rasperries-HAN8ELL,  Cutbert,  Gregg,  etc. 
Peaches  ;  Cherries ;  Peai  s— Kieffer,  etc.  Currants— Fay’s, 
etc.  New  Grapes.  General  supply  of  well-grown  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  Fruits,  and  Nursery  Stock.  Send  for  free 
prices,  with  colored  plates  of  new  fruits. 

F.  C.  BIDDLE,  Brandywine  Nursery,  Chadd’s  Ford.  Pa. 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. "MARK? PATENTS. 

With  Rubber  hand6  and  feet.  The  most  simple, 
durable,  and  useful.  Of  world-wide  fame.  In 
practical  use  in  all  civilized  nations.  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Manufacturer.  Also  Rolling  and  In¬ 
valid  Chairs  and  Crutches  constantly  on  hand. 
Pamphlet  of  130  pages,  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion,  sent  free.  A.  A.  MARKS, 

691  Broadway,  N.  Y.,U.  S.  A. 


i  \ 

la 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 

ran  HORSE  m 

AY  FORK 

No  Farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
It  will  SAVE  its  cost  many  times. 

nrPT  IN  THE  WORLD!  Send 
Dlw  I  for  Descriptive  Catalogue, /re« 
Fennock  Maf  g  Co.  Kennett  Square, Chester  Co.Pa 


Fkee 

rich  soil,  gc 


HOMES  in  DAKOTA.  50.000  new 

_  settlers  annually.  Southern  Dakota  has 
.  good  climate  and  markets,  easily  reached  by 
rail.  Send  10c.  for  new  Map  with  large  paper,  that  will  an- 
■  all  your  questions.  JAMES S.  FOSTER,  Mitchell, D.T. 


i  Lbs.  W’gh 

TOVED  CHES 
jTER  HOGS,  Send  for  descriptioi 
of  this  famous  breed,  Also  Fowls, 
Jt.  SILVER,  CLEVELAND,  G.| 


CHEAPEST  BOOK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  New  American  Dictionary  Price  only 


knowledge,  as  well  as  the  best  Dictionary  in  the  world.  Superbly  bound  in 
cloth  and  gilt.  No  pocket  affair,  but  a  large  volume.  It  contains  every  useful 
word  in  the  English  language,  with  its  true  meaning,  derivation,  spelling  and 
pronunciation,  and  avast  amount  of  absolutely  necessary  information  upon 
Science,  Mythology,  Biography,  American  History,  insolvent  land  and  interest 
laws,  etc.,  toeing  a  Perfect  Library  of  Reference.  Webster’s 
Dictionary  costs  $9.00  and  the  New  American  Dictionary  costs  only  $1.00. 

Read  what  the  Press  Says  : 

“We  have  examined  the  New  American  Dictionary  and  find  it  Is  a  very 
valuable  book. -House  &  Home.  “We  have  never  seen  its  equal,  either  in  price, 
finish,  or  contents.”— The  Advocate.  “Worth  ten  times  the  money.”— Tri¬ 
bune  and  Farmer.  “  A  perfect  Dictionary  and  library  of  reference.  Leslie 
Illustrated  News.  “We  have  frequent  occasion  to  use  the  New  American 
Dictionary  in  our  office  and  regard  it  well  worth  the  price.”— Christian  Union. 
“With  the  New  American  Dictionary  in  the  library  for  reference,  many  other 
much  more  expensive  works  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  Ignorance  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  history,  business,  law,  etc.,  is  inexcusable  in  any  man.”— Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can.  “A  valuable  addition  to  any  library.” — N.  Y.  SUN.  “There  is  more  real 
worth  than  in  most  books  at  ten  times  the  cost.” — N.  Y.  Commercial  World. 
Note  the  price,  $  |  .00*  post-paid;  2  copies  for  SI. 75. 

Extraordinary  Offer. 

we  will  send  Free  as  a  premium  the  American  Waterbury  Stem  Winding  Watch 
For  a  Club  Of  15  we  will  send  free  a  Solid  Silver  Hunting  Case  Watch. 

For  s  Club  Of  30  we  will  send  free  a  Lady’s  Solid  Gold  Hunting  Case  Watch. 
For  a  Club  of  50  we  will  send  free  a  Gents’  Solid  Gold  Hunting  Case  Watch. 
Send  a  Dollar  at  once  for  a  sample  copy.  You  can  easily  secure  one  of  these 
watches  In  a  day  or  two,  or  during  your  leisure  time  evenings. 

As  to  our  reliability  we  can  refer  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper,  the  commercial 
agencies  or  any  express  Co.  in  this  city.  Address 

WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

THIS  SPLENDID 
COIN  SILVER  HUNTING  CASE 

WATCH  FREE 

To  any  person  who  will  send  ua 
— an  order  for— 

jr  NEW  AMERICAN 
13  DICTIONARIES 

At  One  Dollar  Each. 

Any  person  can  readily  secure 
Fifteen  subscribers  in  one  or  two 
hours,  or  in  a  single  evening.  If 
you  want  a  good  SOLID  COIN  SILVER  WATCH 
and  wan  tto  got  it .WITHOUT  MONEY  you  can 
easily  do  so.  Send  ONE  DO LL A R  for  a  sunn  le copy 
of  the  NEW  AMERICAN  DICTIONARY  and 
eee  how  easy  you  can  get  up  a  club  of  FIFTEEN. 

If  you  don’t  care  to  get  up  a  club  yourselt  will  you  kindly  hand 
this  to  some  person  whom  you  think  would  like  to  get  the  watch.  48 
page  illustrated  catalogue  free  Send  money  by  registered  letter 
or  P.  O.  Money  Order,  Send  all  orders  to  WORLD  MANU" 
FACTURING  CO.  122  Nassau  Streety  New  York. 
WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO.  November  21st,  1882- 

Find  enclosed  $30  for  30  New  American  Dictionaries  and  the  Ladies’  Solid 
Gold  Watch,  I  secured  Thirty  Subscribers  in  one  day,  and  have  several  more 
promised.  Everyone  likes  the  Dictionaryand  all  I  have  seen  have  subscribed, 

Miss  LAURA  COIL,  Annapolis,  Mo, 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  Post  Office  Department, 
World  Manul’g  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  29,  1883. 

The  New  American  Dictionary  ordered  January  15  at  hand.  I  obtained 
fourteen  subscribers  in  about  as  many  minutes  last  Saturday,  and  find  the 
Post  Office  department  is  a  good  field  to  work  in.  The  book  proves  to  bo 
just  the  thing  for  office  use.  I  have  many  more  promised,  and  will  send 
another  larger  order.  Send  the  silver  Watch  as  premium  for  this  club. 
[.Boudkeds  or  Teshmomials  like  the  above]  0  Respectfully,  ROBERT  H,  WOOD. 
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Do  not  fail  to  read  the  Advertisement  in  next  issue  of  American  Agriculturist,  of  the  Whipple  Spring  Tooth 
Sulky  Harrow  and  Cultivator.  The  best  tool  of  the  kind  on  earth.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  he  without  it,  and  every 
dealer  should  secure  the  Agency.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars.  Address,  Johnson,  Gere  &  Truman,  Owego,  Tioga  Co. ,N.  Y. 


$83.00 

FOE  ONLY 

$59.00 


Beatty’s  Parlor  Organs  Only  $59 

Regular  Price  $03.00 


Without  Stool, 
Book  and  Music. 

24  STOPS.  1-Cello,  8  ft.  tone,  2-Melodia,  8  ft.  tone,  3-Clarabella, 

. Mini . .  8  ft.  tone,  4-Manual  Sub-Bass,  16  ft.  tone,  &-Bourdon,  16 

i.  tone,  6-Saxaphone,  8  ft.  tone,  7-Viol  di  Gamba,  8  ft.  tone,  8-Diapason,  8 
ft.  tone,  9-Viola  Dolce,  4  ft.  tone,  10-Grand  Expressione,  11-French  Horn, 
8  ft.  tone,  12-Harp  jEolian,  13-Vox  Humana,  14-Echo,  8  ft.  tone, 
15-Dulciana,  8  ft.  tone.  16-Clarionet,  8  ft.  tone,  17-Voix  Celeste,  8  ft. 
tone,  18-Violina,  4  ft.  tone,  19-Vox  Jubilante,  8  ft.  tone,  20-Pic- 
)lo,  ~  jjj 

rGr - — 

E3T  This  Organ _ - - . - 

VERY  BEAUTIFUL  IN  APPEARANCE,  ^EING  EXACTLY  LIKE 
CUT.  The  Case  is  of  Solid  Walnut,  profusely  ornamented  with 
hand-carving  and  expensive  fancy  veneers.  The  Music  Pocket 
is  of  the  most  beautiful  design  extant.  It  is  deserving  of  a  place  in 
the  millionaire’s  parlor,  would  ornament  the  boudoir  of  a  princess 
PIVT?}  STW  RREBS  Five  Octaves,  handsome  appear- 

j  a  v  an  a  ance>  It  will  nofc  take  t£e  dirt 

or  dust.  It  contains  the  Sweet  VOIX  CELESTE  Stop, 
the  famous  French  Horn  Solo  Combination,  New 


Grand  Organ  Right  and  Left  Knee  Stops,  to 
control  the  entire  motion  by  the  knee,  if 
necessary.  Five  (5)  Sets  of  GOLDEN 
TONGUE  REEDS,  as  follows:  A  set  of  pow¬ 
erful  Sub-Bass  Reeds;  set  of  3  Octaves  of 
VOIX  CELESTE.  One  set  of  FRENCH 
HORN  REEDS,  and  2  1-2  Octaves  each  of 
Regular  GOLDEN  TONGUE  REEDS.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this,  it  will  be  fitted  up  with  an 
OCTAVE  COUPLER,  which  doubles  tha 
power  of  the  instrument.  Lamp  Stands, 
Pocket  for  Music,  Beatty’s  Patent  Stop  Ac¬ 
tion,  also  Sounding  Board,  &c..  <&c.  It  has 
a  sliding  lid  and  conveniently  arranged 
handles  for  moving.  The  bellows,  which 
are  of  the  upright  pattern,  are  made  from 
the  best  quality  of  rubber  cloth,  are  of  great 
power,  and  are  fitted  up  with  steel  springs 
and  the  best  quality  of  pedal  straps.  Tha 
Pedals,  instead  of  being  covered  with  car¬ 
pet,  are  polished  metal,  of  neat  design  and 
never  get  out  of  repair  or  worn. 


SPECIAL  TEN-DAY  OFFER. 


If  you  will  remit  me  $59  and  tha 
annexed  Coupon  within  lO  days 
from,  the  date  hereof,  I  will  boas 
and  ship  you  this  Organ,  with  Or¬ 
gan  Bench,  Book,  etc.,  exactly  the 
same  as  I  sell  for  $83,  You  should, 
order  immediately,  and  in  no  case 
later  than  lO  days.  One  year’s 
test  trial  given  and  a  full  warran¬ 
tee  for  six  years. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  this 
First  day  of  March,  1883. 


COUPON 


On  receipt  of  this  Coupon  and 
$59  in  cash  by  Bank  Draft,  Post 
Office  Money  Order,  Registered 


Letter  Express  Prepaid,  or  by  Check  on  your  bank,  if  forwarded  within  10  days  from 

the  date  hereof, - * . - - *--*** - - - * - 

celebrated  24  e  _  _ 

balance  of  $59  accompanies  .  .  .  . 

for  $88,  and  box  and  ship  you  the  Organ  just  as  it  is  advertised,  fully  warranted  for 
six  vears.  Money  refunded  with  interest  from  the  date  of  remittance  if  not  as  repre¬ 
sented  after  one  year’s  use.  (Signed,)  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY. 


^ - - - v-SiPP  .  . 

opportunity  to  place  an  instrument,  a; 
at  manufacturer’s  wholesale  prices. 

HOW  TO  ORDER. 


qw  Style  No.  1215.— Height,  72 ins.  Depth,  24ins, 
Length.  49  ins.  Weight,  boxed,  about  400  lbs. 


13*  8?  E®  A  B  Asa further  inducement  for  you  (provided 
^ y°u  order  immediately,  within  the  10  days,) 
I  agree  to  prepay  freight  on  the  above  organ  to  your  nearest  railroad  freight  station, 
any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  that  far  on  any  going  west  of  it.  This  is  a  rare 

—  «■*■—  - — - - ~  inotmimont  asit  were,  atyour  very  door,  all  freight  prepaid, 

„  Order  now;  nothing  saved  bycorrespondcncc. 
Enclosed  find  $59  for  organ.  I  have  read  your  state* 

_ _  ment  in  this  advertisement,  and  I  order  one  on 

condition  that  it  must  prove  exactly  as  represented  in  this  advertisement,  or  I 
shall  return  it  at  the  end  of  one  year’s  use  and  demand  the  return  of  my  money,  with  interest 
from  the  very  moment  I  forward  it,  at  six  per  cent,  according  to  your  offer.  Be  very  par¬ 
ticular  to  give  Name.  Post  Office,  County,  State.  Freight  Station,  andon  what  Railroad. 

Ks*Be  sure  to  remit  by  Bank  Draft,  P.  O.  Money  Order,  Registered  Letter,  Express  Prepaid, 
or  by  Bank  Check.  You  may  accept  by  telegraph  on  last  day  and  remit  by  mail  on  that  day. 
which  will  secure  this  special  offer.  1  desire  this^  magnificent  instrument  introduced 
without  delav,  hence  this  special  price,  PROVIDING  ORDER  IS  GIVEN  IMMEDIATELY. 
Address  or  call  on  I 
the  Manufacturer 


•nee  this  special  price,  PROVIDING  ukuhk  is  givun 

I  DANIEL  £  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


We  continue  to 
act  as  solicitors  for 
patents,  caveats, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  for 
the  United  States,  and  to  obtain  pat¬ 
ents  in  Canada,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries. 
Thirty-six  years’ practice.  No 
charge  for  examination  of  models  or  draw¬ 
ings.  Advice  by  mail  irei. 

Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in 
the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  which  has 
the  largest  circulation,  and  is  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  the 
world.  The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every 
patentee  understands. 

This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated  news¬ 
paper  is  published  WEEKLY  at  $3.20  a  year, 
and  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  paper  devoted 
to  science,  mechanics,  inventions,  engineering 
works,  and  other  departments  of  industrial 
progress,  published  m  any  country.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  10  cents.  Sold  by  all  news¬ 
dealers. 

Address,  Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

Handbook  about  patents  mailed  free. 


GRATEFUL— COM  FORTING. 

EPPS’  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  line  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa.  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctor's  "bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of 
diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  te'ndency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of 
subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  where 
ever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood 
and  a  properly  nourished  frame.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in  tins  only 
(H  ft  and  libi,  labeled 

JAMES  EPPS  tfc  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 

LONDON,  ENGLAND, 


CTUMP  PULLER,  Imp. Davis.  5  sizes, lifts  21  to  50  tons; 
IO  stands  on  runners ;  worked  by  2  men.  Price  $35  to  $75. 
Send  stamp  for  circular.  JAS.  MOSSMAN,  Westerville,  O. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 

and 

LOU  BOOK. 


GREAT  WESTERN 


JiUN  WORKS, ^  . 

Pittsburgh,*®*^ 

u 

Write  Large  Illuitrated  Catalogue.  ^  r, 

Bifles.Shot  Guns,  Revolvers, 6ent  c.  o.  d.  for  examinatooa. 

Address  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


NEARLY  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book  of 
its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all  kinds  of 
Lumber,  Logs,  Planks,  Scantling ;  cubical  contents  of 
square  and  round  Timber  :  hints  to  lumber  dealers  ;  wood 
measure  :  speeu  of  circular  saws ;  care  of  saws  ;  cord- 
wood  tables  ;  felling  trees;  growth  of  trees  ;  land  measure; 
wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  heading  bolts,  etc. 
Standard  book  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Be  sure  and  get  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Ask 
your  bookseller  for  it.  Sent  post-paid,  for  35  cents. 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Pearce’s  Improved  Cahoon  Seed  Sowers  sow 
Grain  and  Grass  Seed.  Sold  by  HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO., 
Chicago,  Ill.  See  Ad.,  p.  140. 


"IS  IKS  BEST  IK  IKS  TOLD," 

Excels  all  other  Pianos  in  its  various  patented  im¬ 
provements.  The  new  designs  in  CHICKIilRING 
GRANDS,  assuring  larger  results  in  power  and 
puritt,  length  and  sweetness  of  tone,  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  CHICK  ERIN  Q  SQUARE 
PIANOS,  in  all  the  usual  styles,  ore  unrivaled.  The 
new  CHICKERING  UPRIGHT  has  the  justly-cele¬ 
brated  patented  metallic  action,  which  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  climate. 

For  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

WAREBOOMs: 

ISO  Fifth  Avenue,  |  136  Tremont  St., 

NEW  YORK.  I  BOSTON. 

Mention  this  paper. 
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Kissena  Nurseries. 
Trees  and  Plants. 
Parsons  &  Sons  Co., 

LIMITED. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

"all  the  year  round 


IV 

m 
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THE  FERGUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY. 

Makes  the  Best  Butter. 

It  develops  the  finest  flavor  and  color.  The  butter 

has  the  best  grain,  and  ‘keeping  quality. 

It  makes  the  most  Gutter,  uses  the  least  ice,  and 
saves  the  most  labor. 

Hundreds  have  discarded  deep  setters  and  adopted 
tht?  Rureau. _ 

DON’T  BUY  ANY  CANS,  PANS  OR  CREAMER, 
or  send  your  milk  to  the  factory,  until  you  have  sent 
for  our  larpe  illustrated  circulars  and  price  lists. 

T1IE  FERGUSON  M’F’G.  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Apparatus  and  Supplies  for  Cheese  and 
Butler  Factories,  Creameries,  and  Dairies. 

Everything  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  Butter  and 
Cheese  furnished  at  low^rices.  Outfits^  a^speelalty.  Send 


for  circular. 


S.  CARTER,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


r^AQi  PLYMOUTH  ROGK  &  LiOHT 
LUyOi  BR&HMAS  for  hatching. 

Prize  stock,  $2  for  13,  S3  for  26.  Carefully  packed  for 
express.  Having  long  bred  these  varieties  only,  introduc¬ 
ing  fresh  blood  from  best  strains  obtainable,  regardless  of 
cost,  nave  superior  stock.  F.  C.  Biddle,  Cliadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 

Times  Building,  Chicago,  will  supply  able  Superintendent », 
Oracle  Teachers  and  Specialists  with  good  positions  in  the 
Central,  Western  and  Southern  States  for  the  ensuing  year, 
In  public  or  private  schools.  Great  demand  for  lady  teach¬ 
ers  of  music,  art  and  languages.  Apply  early. 

(MREENWICH  SEMINARY.  —  Usual  Literary 
VJT  Courses,  with  Musical  Institute  and  Commercial  Col¬ 
lege.  Founded  1802.  Both  sexes.  Home  care  and  com¬ 
forts.  Influences  decidedly  Religious.  Charmingly  located 
on  Narragansett  Bav.  Winter  term  opens  Dec.  5.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  REV.  F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A.M., 

Principal,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 

Farm  and  Home 

Published  at  Springfield,  Mass., 

FOR 

50  Cents  a  Year, 

Is  a  paper  that  any  progressive  farmer  cannot  afford 
to  be  without.  Although  low  in  price  It  is  excellent  In  qual¬ 
ity,  and  gives  for  50  cents  a  year,  more  reading  of  practical 
•worth  than  many  papers  of  four  times  the  cost. 

Its  Farm  Features  are  UNSURPASSED  in  any  paper 
of  its  class.  Farm  and  Home  has  over  300  practical 
farmers  who  contribute  regularly  to  Its  columns.  These 
are  men  who  have  been  successful  in  their  lines  and  who 
give  their  experience ,  not  theory. 

Its  Family  Features  are  as  suggestive  and  useful  to 
the  wife  and  children  as  the  farming  pages  are  to  the 
husband. 

Send  50  cents  in  stamps  for  a  year’s  subscription.  Speci¬ 
men  copy  free. 

Our  Illustrated  Premium  List,  describing  over  80  choice 
articles,  with  agents'  instructions  and  terms,  giving  cash 
commission  when  preferred,  sent  for  a  3-cent  stamp. 

(25^7  pr  distributed  to  agents  sending  the  largest  clubB 
i  » J  '  f  previous  to  June  1,  '83.  Full  particulars  sent 
on  application. 

Large  clubs  can  be  raised  in  every  town.  Go  to  work 

now. 

Address  FARM  &  HOME,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Mention  this  paper. 


GRAND  OFFER 

For  One  New  Subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist. 


To  any  new  subscriber  whose  name  is  received  before  the  thirty-first  of  March,  we  will 
present  the  beautiful  Magic  Pencil  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  retailing  at  $1.50.  It  is  of 
the  finest  gold  plate,  and  the  barrel  is  of  imported  imitation  onyx.  It  has  the  patent 
magic  movement  that  is  so  very  popular  and  desirable  in  a  pencil.  The  engravings  show 
length  and  size,  closed  and  open.  It  is  suitable  for  a  lady  or  gentleman,  and  very  con¬ 
venient  to  carry  in  the  pocket,  as  well  as  on  the  chain.  In  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  Pencils  of  its  kind,  and  something  that 

Everybody  Wants— Man,  Woman,  and  Child. 


Grand  Special  Offer. 

12  NUMBERS 

Of  the  American  Agriculturist,  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  it  is  offered,  are  doubly  worth 
the  price  of  subscription.  Indeed,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  other 
illustrated  magazines  charge  $4  per  year,  it  is  no  wonder  that  other  publishers  are  unable  to 
understand  how  th e  American  Agriculturist  is  published  at  so  low  a  price.  Notwithstanding 
this  low  price,  however,  which  has  no  parallel  in  magazine  literature,  we  propose  to  make 
a  still  better  offer  to  subscribers.  To  every  bona  fide  new  subscriber,  whose  name  is  received 
between  now  and  March  20th,  we  will  send  the  January  and  February  numbers  of  the  paper 
free.  Every  such  new  subscriber  will  thus  be  receiving  14  numbers  for  a  year’s  subscription. 

Every  such  subscriber  will  likewise  be  entitled  to  the  beautiful  Premium  Picture,  en¬ 
titled  In  tlie  Meadow,  by  sending  10  cents  for  packing,  postage,  etc.  We  make  this 
special  offer  to  new  subscribers,  and  to  new  subscribers  only,  as  an  inducement  to  those  who 
have  not  hitherto  taken  the  paper  to  do  so  in  the  future,  confident  that,  once  subscribers, 
they  will  continue  to  subscribe  all  their  lives. 

Bixi  i  x  isrow. 


OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY. 

A  Beautiful  Volume  for  One  New  Subscriber. 

To  every  person  who  will  send  us  one  new  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist, 
before  March  30th,  we  will  forward  immediately,  post-paid,  any  one  of  the  following 
volumes  i 


Mrs.  Browning, 
Chaucer, 

Edgar  A.  l?oe, 
Goethe’s  Poems, 


Goethe’s  Faust, 

Lucille, 

Macaulay, 

Owen  Meredith, 


Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
Pope, 

Schiller, 

Spenser. 


These  volumes  are  elegantly  hound  in  cloth  and  gold,  with  the  name  of  the  author  upon 
the  back.  They  are  printed  upon  gilt-edged,  tinted  paper,  new  type,  new  plates,  and  illus¬ 
trated.  They  are  complete  and  unabridged.  They  likewise  have  red  lines  around  the  type, 
which  adds  to  the  attractiveness  and  beauty  of  the  volumes.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce  and  recommend  them  to  our  readers  as  the  most  elegant  copies  of  the  British  Poets 
yet  published.  Each  one  of  these  volumes  sells  at  $1.50,  both  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 


THE  FLORAL  KINGDOM, 

PRICE  $6.50. 

See  page  88  of  the  February  American  Agriculturist  for  this  magnificent  Premium, 
9  by  11  inches  in  size.  Gilt-edged,  and  weighing  nearly  five  pounds,  sent,  post-paid,  to  any 
person  who  will  forward  us  five  new  subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist. 


THE  APEX  HARROW 


is  the  right  one.  It  crushes,  pulverizes,  levels,  Iron  and 
Steel.  Adjusts  and  Folds.  Manufactured  only  by 

THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  55  Beekman  St.,N.  Y. 
Report  Proceedings  2d  Ensilage  Congress,  30  cts. 


CAYUGA  LAKE  NURSERIES 

pemrr  . . . .  ii  i  mi  i  (Established  1855)  ■BHUBsm 

fillOjM  STRAWBERRIES 
E1EW  RASPBERRIES,  BLACK- 
RCDOICC  CURRANTS  AND 

BEEliUEd  GOOSEBERRIES. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

TDCCC  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  Vines, 
I  nliCOa  Hoses,  &c.  Hundreds  of  varieties. 

All  the  new  as  well  astbe  Best 
old  sorts.  Prices  Low.  Stock 
Pure,  Quality  Guaranteed.  SI, 
S3,  $3,  S5  and  S 10  Collec¬ 
tions.  New  36-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  it  Price  List 
rpCC  TO  ALL)  Address H.S. ANDERSON 
r  n  C,  L  applicants;  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


I  II  kbwl  noses 

SEEDS 


"IT1  A  T?  WX71  ^  Pay8  to  send  anv  distance  for  my 
I  xVXYlTl  Jth  i-l).  adjustable  Iron-clad  Harrow.  It 
can  be  sent  anywhere  7In  a  box,  at  small  cost.  Everybody 
likes  it.  S.  HUTCHINSON,  Griggsville,  Pike  Co.,  Ill. 
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MORRELL'S 

Patent  Bucket  Force  Pump 

For  extinguishing  Incipient 
Fire,  in  the  House,  Barn,  Store, 
Office  or  Manufactory.  For 
Washing  Windows,  Carriages, 
and  Sidewalks,  is  offered  with 
the  conviction  that  it  is  cheap¬ 
er,  more  simple,  durable  and 
available  in  an  emergency  than 
any  invention  before  offered  to 
the  public.  It  requires  no  skill 
in  child  or  servant  to  carry  the 
pail  where  needed,  and  in  an 
instant,  to  force  water  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good.  In 
many  ways  it  will  he  found 
useful,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
lire  INVALUABLE. 

Price,  ready  for  use,  $6.00. 

Sprinkler,  extra,  50  cents. 

Manufactured  by 
ROBERT  MORRELL  &  SON, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 


GILBERT 

Force  and  Lift  Pump. 

Patented  March  8th.  1881. 

Can’t  Freeze.  Copper  lined.  Warranted. 
$7.00.  Send  for  Circular.  Agents  wanted. 

Also  the  GO  EASY  FEED  GUTTER,  $5, 

Manufactured  by 

H.  S.  GILBERT  <fc  (!().. 

Cliambersburg  Pa. 


REMOVAL. 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL 

FORCE  PUMPS. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  offer  a 
new  line  of  the  above  Pumps, 
which  combine  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  a  long  experience 
have  suggested.  These  Pumps 
have  au  increased  stroke,  greater 
power,  superloi  finish,  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  design.  They  can  be  placed 
in  any  desired  position,  as  the 
working  head  rotates. 

The  upper  Nozzle  offers  a 
straight  water-way  through  the 
Pump,  saving  much  frictiOD 
when  filling  a  tank.  Hose  can 
be  used  at  either  Nozzle,  if  de¬ 
sired.  A  full  assortment  of 
these  Pumps  constantly  on  hand, 
for  the  house,  and  for  out-door 
wells  of  the  greatest  depth.  For 
power  and  reliability,  these 
Pumps  cannot  be  surpassed- 

Complete  outfits  furnished  to 
order,  and  advice  given  or,  all 

guestions  relating  to  Water 
upply.  Send  for  circulars. 

W.  S.  BLUNT,  100  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Eastern  Depo:,  A.  M,  Mop.ton  &  Co„  Boston,  Mass, 
Depot  on  Pacific  Coast.  Dunham,  Oabkioan  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

(MENTION  THIS  PAPEBJ 


S2T” 


AMERICAN  RUBBER  PAINT. 

E.  BLUNT,  Manufacturer,  115  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  in  an  article  headed  “  The  American 
Rubber  Paint,"  writes: 

Of  late  years  several  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  Lead  and  Oil  paint  have 
been  introduced.  One  of  the  successful  ones  of  this  kind  is  the  American 
Rubber  Paint  which  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  which  iB  as  good  as  any  article  now  in  the  market. 

Greens,  for  Window  Blinds,  etc..  . $2.50  per  Gal. 

Other  Shades,  including  White  and  Black .  1.50  “ 

Hoof  Faint,  Water  Proof .  1.00  “ 

Until  July  1st,  1883,  will  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  orders 
of  five  gallons  and  upwards,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  or  will  send  C.  O.  D. 
by  Express  upon  receipt  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  to  insure  expenses.  If 
after  a  proper  trial  the  Paint  is  not  all  that  it  is  represented  to  he,  I  will  return 
the  money,  or  repaint  the  building  at  my  expense.  Send  for  Sample  Colors, 
Directions,  etc. 


THE 


WASHER. 


KEYSTONE 

OVER  300,000  m  ACTUAL  USE 

And  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction* 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Will  wash  Cleaner,  Easier,  and  wLh  Less  Injury  to 
Clothes  than  any  other  in  the  World.  W e  challenge 
any  manufacturer  to  produce  a  better  Washer. 
Every  Machine  Warranted  FIVE  Years, 
and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  The  only 
Washer  that  can  he  clamped  to  any  sized 
tub  like  a  Wringer.  Made  of  malleable 
iron, galvanized,  and  will  outlast  any  twowooden 
machines.  Agents  wanted.  Exclusive  Terri¬ 
tory.  Our  agents  all  over  the  couutry  are  making 
from  $75  to  $200  per  month.  Retail  price,  $7. 
Sample  to  agents,  $3.  Also  our  celebrated 


KEYSTONE  wringers  AT  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

Circulars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  F.  F.  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 


MAHER  &GR0SH’S  COMMON-SENSE  KNIFE. 

Contains  Pruning  blade.  Jackknife  blade,  and  Budding  or  Speying 
blade.  Cut  gives  exact  size.  Probably  every  farmer,  gardener,  ana 
stock-man  has  often  thought  of  such  a  knife,  and  here  it 
is.  Blades  carefully  forged  from  razor  steel, 
file-tested,  and  replaced  free  if  Boft  or 
fiawy.  Price  Si -00,  poet- paid,  or  without  the 
budding  blade,  T5  cents  ;  with 
just  large  and  small  blades,  50 
cents  ;  extra  strong  2-blade,  for 
hard  service,  75  cents:  “Our 
Best”  oil-tempered  Bruner, 
$1.00:  Budding  knife.  65  cents; 
Pruning  Shears,  $1.00. 

Illustrated  List  free;  also  our 
“  How  to  Use  a  Razor.” 
MAHER  &  GSOS11 
4  Monroe  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Every  man  exposed  to  rain,  snow,  mud,  and  water,  should  he  shod  with  a  pair  of  our  Boss 
Boots  They  are  absolutely  waterproof,  made  from  the  best  solid  leather,  keep  the  feet  dry 
and  warm,  add  to  the  comfort,  promote  the  health,  and  lengthen  the  life  of  the  wearer. 
They  fit  easy,  look  well,  and  will  outwear  three  ordinary  pairs  of  boots.  Price  $60  per  dozen 
pair's.  Sample  pair  sent  prepaidoto  any  address  by  mail  or  express  upon  receipt  of  $6.00, 
'  '  "  "  '  '  LU81 


THE  BOSS 

Waterproof  Boot. 


money  or  stamps.  INGA 


Dealers,  Louisville,  Ky. 


THE  CHEAPEST 

Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

(Patented  Nov.  14, 1882.) 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying  fruit 
trees,  can  he  applied  to  any  service 
that  a  cistern  or  force  pump  can  be 
used  for.  Price  $6.  Sena  for  circular. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


WATER-PROOF 

BUILDING  MANILLA. 

(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling 
fine  leather,  is  used  for  roofs,  outside 
wails  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.  Made  also  into  carpets  and 
rugs.  Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  FAY  <fc  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


LYON&HEALY 

State  &  Monroe  Sts. .Chicago. 

Will  send  prepaid  to  any  address  their  f. 

BAND  CATALOGUE,  // 

for  1883,  vOO  pages,  210  Engravings] 
of  instruments,  Suits,  Caps,  Belts,  > 

Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap- Lamps, 

Stands.  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  and 
Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  Repairing 
fMateriafs,  also  includes  Instruction  and  Ex- 
lerclses  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue^ 
of  Choice  Band  Music* 


RESSES. 

55  kinds  of 
blank  cards 
for  10  cents. 

WATSON, 

Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


emm^RINTINC 

Price  from 
HI _ XB  75  to 

aBmr  $150.  Circu- 

lars  free. 

'  I  Book  of  type,  cuts,  ■■  JOSEPH 
HH  &c.,  10  cents.  HI  19  Murra 

REMEDIES  FOR 

Horse  Diseases 

Prepared  by  Prof.  J.  A.  GOING, 

Veterinary  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worm# 
or  Bots. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Sconring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder. —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  They  will  he  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  $1  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box  988,  New  York  City. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland.  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. ;  Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  N.  Main 
St.:  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C,  Goodwin  &  Co.,  88  Hanover  St. ; 
Worcester,  Mass..  R.  McAleer.  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher.  15  N.  Ninth  St. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew.  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St. :  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co., 
1,303  Main  St. ;  Charleston,  S.  0.,  Chapeau  &  Heffron  ;  Lou¬ 
isville.  Ky.,  R.  E.  Miles,  52  W.  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A. 
A.  Mellier,  700  Washington  Ave. ;  Cleveland,  0.,  Dr.  F.  S, 
Slosson,  223  Superior  St. ;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCuliey 
and  J.  A.  Taylor ;  Chicago,  111.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  & 
Co.,  also  S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St.:  St. Paul,  Minn., 
Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Boise  City,  Idaho,  W.  H.  Nye  &  Co. ; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  &  Winchester,  214  Battery  St.; 
Pueblo,  Col.,  A.  B.  &  H.  W.  Jones  ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W. 
Jackson,  878  Magazine  St, 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  POULTRY 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  American 
Sebrights,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Eggs,  $2.00  per  doz.;  $5.00 
per  3  doz.  A  few  trios  at  $5.00 ;  or  single  birds,  $2.00  each. 
Cash  must  accompany  orders.  My  fowls  are  thoroughbred, 
and  great  layers.  J.  W.  BARTLETT,  Winchester,  Mass. 


SEND 


to  R.  B.  MITCHELL.,  86  State 
Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  10  cents  for  hia 
60-page  Illustrated  Poultry  Catalogue 
for  1883.  It  tells  how  he  cleared  $1,700 
on  2 acres,  by  keeping  poultry. 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS  IN  SEASON, 

L.  Brahmas,  Leghorns,  Games,  P.  Rocks,  P.  Cochins,  G.  S. 
Bantams,  $7  per  trio.  13  Eggs,  $2 :  26  for  $3.  B.  Turkeys, 
pair  $7.  Eggs,  $5  for  13;  $9  for  26.  Circulars  free. 

HOMER  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

GAME  FOWLSKpo^OTd 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

Qi  from  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Circulars 
free.  Send  10c.  for  New  Book  on  Poultry. 
OAK  LANE,  Belchertown,  Mass. 


EGGS  for  hatching  from  choice  poultry.  L.  Brahmas, 
P.  Rocks,  White  Cochins.  Write  forjprice  list. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING.  10  varieties  pure-bred 
Poultry.  Circulars  free. 

H.  D.  &  S.  JENNINGS,  Rio  Columbia  Co..  Wis. 

TURKEY 

TAIL  and  WING  FEATHERS  WANTED, 

At  40  Cent*  a  Pound. 

THE  NATIONAL  FEATHER  DUSTER  CO., 

44  and  46  State  Street,  Chicago. 

A.  J.  SANDS,  Secretary. 
Bend  at  once  for  Circular.  Cut  this  out. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate'book  on  White 
Leghokns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Eclipse  Incubator 

Warranted  to  be  fully  equal  to  representation.  The  most 
perfect  self-regulating,  and  most  durable  incubator  made. 
Send  for  circular  to 

THE  ECLIPSE  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  309,  Waitham,  Mass, 


Novelty  Incubator. 

Patent  applied  for. 
Simplest  and  best  machine  in 
the  market.  Capacity,  100  Eggs. 
Price,  $30.00.  Satisfaction  gua¬ 
ranteed,  or  money  returned  less 
freight  or  express  charges. 
Rearing  Mothers,  $18.00 
Egg  Tester,  -  -  -  3.00 

Circulars  and  information  fur¬ 
nished  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. 


THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATOR. 

Self-Regulating.  No  Electricity,  Clockwork,  etc.  Can  be 
used  anywhere  and  by  anybody.  Send  3c-stainp  for  circular 
to  A.  M  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Rye.  N.  V. 

Halsted’s  Book  on  “  Incubation  and  Incubators.  110 
Pages.  Nearly  100  Illustrations.  75  cents  by  mail. 

IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD. 

Will  Make  lour  Hens  I.siy. 

Packages  Mailed  for  50  cents  and  $1.00. 

6  Boxes,  $2.00 ;  25  lb.  Kegs,  $6.25.  By  Express  or  Freight  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS  1 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York.  |  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Phila.  |  O.  H.  Leach  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly*  Co.  Pittsb’gh.  |  GreensfelderBros.,  St.Louis 
John  Angium  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Geo.  C.  wickson,  San  Francisco. 

F.  A.  Daughtry,  Shreveport,  La.  |  T.W.Wood,  Richmond, Va. 
CHAS.  R.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  Hartford,  Ct. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de- 


Pouitry  Yard ,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
Inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  In  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Send.  He.  in  IP.  O.  Stamps  to 

Ed ■  rv  WATJT1  produce  commis. 

i  ffi  Ui  VV  iiUjJJj  SION  MERCHANTS, 
for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  $79  Washington  St„  N.Y.  City. 


Only  Double  Ring  Invented. 

__  CHAMPION 
Hog  TLingor, 
RINGS  AND  HOLDER. 

No  sharp  points  in  the  flesh  to 

_  cause  irritation  and  soreness,  as  in 

case  of  rings  that  close  witli  the 
«6jJ  TW'  joints  in  the  flesh,  and  produce 
soreness  of  the  nose. 

The  Champion  Hog  Holder  speaks  for  itself  in 
CHAMBERS,  BERING,  QUINLAN  CO., 


nlv  Single  King  J _ 

Closes  on  the  Outside  of  the  Nose. 
Brown’s  Elliptical  Ring. 

And  Triple  Groove  Hog'and  Fig  Ringer. 

This  is  the  only  Single  Ringer  ever  Invented 
that  closes  on  the  outside  of  the  nose.  It 
overcomes  a  serious  defect  In  all  triangular 
aud  other  rings  which  close  with  the  Joints 
together  in  the  flesh,  causing  It  to  decay  and 
to  keep  the  hog’s  nose  sore, 
the  above  cuts. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers,  DECATUR,  ILL. 


T  (g^NON-POISONOUS 


with  COLD  WATER.  Safe  to  use 
TH1 


I^Iixcs 

in  COLDEST' WEATHER.  Itls  a  sure  cure  for  all 
Skin  Diseases  and  insect  Pests  of  domestic  animals. 
Every  farmer  should  keep  it.  'I  he  various  uses  of  this  Dip 
will  he  found  in  the  Am.  Agriculturist  for  last  December. 

T,  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 
296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THE  GAME  FISHES  OF  AMERICA. 

With  the  issue  of  January  6, 1883,  the  commencement  of 
The  Third  Volume  of 

THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER. 

was  published  the  first  essay  of  the  senes  on  “  THE  GAME 
FISHES  OF  AMERICA.” 

The  series  will  make  an  exhaustive  text-book  on  angling 
in  American  waters,  a  want  not  supplied  by  any  existing 
publication,  and  will  treat  of  all  the  fresh  and  salt  water 
fishes  that  are  taken  with  the  hook.  The  essavs  will  be  fully 
illustrated,  and  with  each  will  be  shown  an  engraving, 
drawn  from  nature,  of  the  fish  under  consideration. 

The  following  named  eminent  writers  on  angling  are  now 
engaged  upon  the  work. 

Mr.  Charles  Hallock,  Subject,  The  Atlantic  Salmon. 

The  Bisby  Trout. 


Gen.  R.  U.  Sherman, 

Mr.  W.  David  Tomlin, 

Col.  F.  S.  Pinckney, 

Mr.  H.  H.  Thompson, 

Mr.  Gordan  Land, 

Mr.  A.  R.  Macdonough, 

Mr.  A.  N.  Cheney, 

Mr.  W.  Thomson, 

Mr.  S.  C.  Clarke,  ■ 

Dr.  E.  Sterling, 

Judge  F.  James  Fitch, 

Mr.  D.  W.  Cross, 

The  American  Angler,— The  only  Fisherman’s  paper 
in  America,— Is  published  weekly  at  $3.00  per  annum.  Each 
number  is  replete  with  matter  of  interest  and  value  to  all 
who  are  fond  of  fishing,  and  the  fishing  reports,  in  season, 
are  indispensable  to  the  angling  tourist.  Send  three-cent 
stamp  for  specimen.  WM.  C.  HARRIS,  Editor. 

Offices,  252  Broadway  (Opposite  City  Hall  Park), 

New  York  City. 


The  Brook  Trout  and  the 
Grayling. 

The  California  Trout. 

The  Laud-Locked  Salmon. 
The  Trout  of  Colorado. 
The  Sea  Trout. 

The  Salmon  Trout  and  the 
Black  Bass. 

The  Mascalonge  and  the 
Pike. 

The  Fishes  of  the  Southern 
Coast  of  the  United  St’s. 
The  Catflshes. 

Amateur  Rod  Making. 

'•  Minnows  as  Bait.’’ 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  next  session  of  this  Institution  will  open  October  2d, 
1882.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from  the 

Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A,  LIAUTAKD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

"  ROBBINS’  IMPROVED 

CATTLE  TIE, 

(Patented  May  31st,  1881,) 
Which  is  attracting  so  much 
attention,  and  is  fast  comiDg 
into  use,  should  be  seen  by 
all  farmers.  By  sending  3c. 
stamp,  you  will  receive  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms. 

H.  M.  ROBBINS, 

_  Newington,  Conn. 

200  KENTUCKY  MULES, 

all  sizes,  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale  low  by 
E.  B.  BISHOP’S  SONS, 

630  Grand  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BUTTER  KING  Station  JERSEY  BULL 

4  years  old.  Sold  because  too  good  to  breed  on  common 
stock.  Price,  $250. 

WHITE  ELEPHANT  POTATOES. 

lib.,  50c.;  3  lbs.,  $1,00,  by  mail :  peck,  $1 ;  bu.,  $2.50;  barrel, 
$5.00,  by  express  or  freight;  also  few  of  White  Star  and 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  same  price. 

SHARPLESS  &  WILSON  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

Mail.  We  doz.;  $1.50  per  107  -.  express,  $1  per  100  ;  $3  per  1,000. 

ESSEX  PTG8,  Pedigreed  to  Importation, 

4  to  5  m  nths  old.  $20  to  $°5  ner  pair.  It’s  a  bargain. 

Eggs  for  Hatching— 8  varieties.  Write. 

HOMER  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  Blair  Co. 


MOST  EXTENSIVE 

PURE-BRED  LIVE  STOCK 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Clydesdales,  Percheron-Normans,  English- 
Drafts,  Trotting-Bred  Roadsters, 
Shetland  Ponies,  Holstein 
and  Devon  Cattle. 

Rare  Individual  excellence  and  choice  breeding.  New 
Importations  constantly  arriving.  Our  long  experience, 
extensive  business,  and  immense  collections  enable  us  to 
offer  unequalled  Inducements.  Prices  low.  Terms  easy. 
Circulars  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 

POWELL  BROTHERS, 
Springboro,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 
Mention  American  Agriculturist. 

Headquarters  for  Jersey  Beds. 
The  Original  Herd.  Now  breeding 
from  Imported  Stock,  “  The  Don  ” 
and  other  choice  Boars,  descendants 
of  animals  weighing  from  1000  to 
1300  lbs.  each.  We  mail  free  to  each 
_  address  sent  us  by  postal  card  or  let¬ 

ter,  “  The  Authentic  History  ’  of  this  wonderful  breed,  with  prices 
of  choice  auimals  of  various  ages,  and  prime,  thrifty,  uursery  stock 
now  For  sale  at  “The  Centreton  Stock  Farm  and  The  Centretoa 
Nurseries."  (established  in  1845.)  Address  the  Proprietor, 

CLARK  PETTIT,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 

SOUTH  DOWNS  AT  HALF  PRICE. 

Owing  to  partial  change  of  business,  I  must  sell  my  en¬ 
tire  stock,  60  head  (over  half  prizewinners'.  All  are  bred 
from  the  choicest  English  flocks  of  Gann,Wehb.  and  Lord 
Walsingham, and  are  sound,  healthy,  and  vigorous,  and  will 
be  carefully  boxed  and  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  boats  here, 
guaranteed  as  represented,  and  to  arrive  safely  at  destina¬ 
tion  at  the  annexed  prices. 

Thirty  1st  choice  thoroughbred  ewes  In  lamb,  $20.00  each. 
Twenty  2d  “  “  “  “  “  15.00  “ 

Ten  1st  “  “  bucks,  15.00  “ 

Also— 

100,000  1  yr.old  c  c  asparagus  plants,  $2.50  per  1 ,000,  $20  p.  10.CCO 
100,000  2  yr.  “  “  ,  "  “  3.50  “  1,000,  80  r‘  10,000 

25,000  1  yr.  mazzard  cherry  seedlings  at  $6.00  per  1,000 

25,000  1  yr.  apple  seedlings  at  4.00  “  1,000 

At  Centreton  Stock  Farm  and  Nurseries.  Proprietor, 

CLARK  PETTIT,  Salem,  New  jersey. 

Chester  White,  Berkshire, 
and  Poland  China  PIGS,  and 
Setter  Dogs,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List.  . 

Riverside  Farm. 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Maine. 

Jerseys,  Berksliires,  Cotswolds,  and  Collie  Dogs.  3  fine 
young  Bulls,  20  Collie  Pups,  SO  young  BerkBhires,  from  six 
weeks  to  eight  months  old,  and  Sows  in  farrow.  All  ready 
for  delivery. 

FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OK  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture,  frothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly ,  to 
A.  1.  HOOT.  Medina.  <  lm». 

THE  BEST  BUGGY 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  of  our  different  styles  of  Wagons 
and  Buggies.  THE  H.  H.  BABCOCK  BUGGY  CO., 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

NORTHERN  SUGAR  CANE  MANUAL. 

By  Props.  Weber  and  Scovell,  of  Champaign,  Ills.  Sent 
free  on  application  to  __  _ 

_  GEO.  L.  SQUIER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN 


A  monthly  journal  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
The  oldest  paper  published  on  this  Continent  devoted  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Veterinary  Profession.  Published  and  ed¬ 
ited  by  Prof.  A.  Liautard,  assisted  bv  a  number  of  well- 
selected  veterinarians.  It  is  published  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  and  contains  from  44  to  48  pages  of  reading  matter. 

Each  volume  commences  with  the  April  number.  Sub¬ 
scription  price,  $4.00.  Sample  copies  free. 
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BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


¥.  BAKER  &  C0„  Dorchester,  lass. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ffiS2ffi.ir.ffi 

tine;  Machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of 
stockings  with  IIEEIi  and  TOE  complete,  in  20 
minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy- 
work  for  which  there  iB  always  a  read  v  market.  Send 
for  circular  and  terms  to  the  Twombly  Knitting 
Machine  Co.,  163Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Phonography,  oe  phonetic  short-hand. 

Catalogue  of  works  bv  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet 
and  illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application. 
Address  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Do  you  know  that  the  “AUTOMATIC,”  or 

NO  TENSION 

Sewing  Machine,  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  used 

With  entire  Safety  to  Health, 

And  with  certainty  of  producing  perfect  work? 

Willcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THIS  N.  Y. SINGER$20 

With  $8  set  of  Attachments  W 
FREE.  Warranted  perfect.  Light 
running,  quiet,  handsome  and  durable. 
S'nt  on  test  trial-plan  when  desired. 
HAPPY  HOME  ORGANS!  4  sets 
Keeds,  12  stops,  Mechanical  Sub  Bass, 
octave  coupler,  2  knee  swells,  with  £3 
stool  and  $1  book,  ONLY  $?5.  Also 
sent  on  test  trial-plan  if  desired. Elegant 
case,  magnificent  tone ,  durable  inside 
and  out.  Circular,  with  testimonials, 
free.  Ask  G.  PAYNE  &.  CO. 
4?  Third  Avenue,  Chicago,  JJJ. 


Ie  e  l  d  re  d  ge 

.  SEWING  MACHINE 


~ — - - - 


5  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WAN 
H &  TRY  IT  K-r1’11 

BE  CONVINCED  THAT  IT  JUSTLY 
LEADS  the  WORLD 
'Eldredge  s.m.co. 

N  ew  York  8<  ch  i  c  a  go  - 


£3 

it 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

2  TON  WAGON  SCALE,  $40.  3  TON,  $50. 

,4  Ton  $GO,  Hearn  Box  Included. 


SIZES. 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BEST  FORCE  MADE  FOR  LIGHT  WORE,  $10 
40  lb.  Anvil  and  Kit  of  Tools.  $10 

Farmers  save  time  and  money  doing  odd  jobs. 
Blowers,  nvils,  Vices  &  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES,  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 


F!YE“TON 

HI  SC1LIS  SHI 


All  Iron  and  Steel,  Double  Brass  Tare  Beam. 
Jones  he  pays  the  freight.  All  sizes  equally  low, 
for  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Binghamton,  IT.  ?. 


And  STEREOPTICONS  all  prices,  views  illuustrat- 
ing  every  subject,  for  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS,  etc. 

A  profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also 


irlces.  Views  llluustrat- 


anterns  for  home  amusement,  lift-page  catalogue  free. 
McALLISTER,  Mfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

SHORTHAND  BY  MATL.-No  Misstatements.  One 
Course.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  in  every  respect. 
Send  10  cents  for  specimens  and  terms.  RALPH  B. 
CLARKE,  17  Bringhurst  St.,  Station  G»  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


—IN  THE- 

Devil’s  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain 

And  Mouse  River  Country, 

]ST orth.  Dakota, 

Tributary  to  the  United  States  Land  Office  at 

GRAND  FORKS,  DAKOTA. 

SECTIONAL  MAP  and  FULL  particulars  mailed 
FREE  to  any  address  by 

H.  C.  DAVIS,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R.  R. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1882 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  U.  P.  Ry.  lands  In  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
In  great  variety,  by  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 

jy  Refer  to  this  advertisement.  _grl I 

For  Beal  Estate  in  Virginia, 

Write  to  Bureau  of  Immigratiou  of  Virginia. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

CALIFORNIA.  ties ;  200-page  pamphlet 

and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St.,  San  Fiancisco,  Cal. 

200  MARYLAND  FARMS,  ln  30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  salt  water  (with  all  Its  luxur¬ 
ies)  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  1883  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty,  Easton,  Md. 

COME  TO  MARYLAND  !— Improved  Farms.  $7 
to  $25  per  acre.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 
H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federaisburgh,  Md. 

|,1  A  TT>  TX/T  LJ  150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
fv  f\  Hi  f  I  ^  Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
ALXU1TJL  G»a.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 

flWTRA'P  PAPMSI  on  James  River,  Va.,  In  a 
\jn.sun.r  XiLXilUOJ  Northern  settlement.  II- 
lUBtrated  circular  free.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Va. 

Lm aauattEfca&uaadl 

For  Sale  and  Exchange.  Write 

for  free  REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

B  A  fM  Agricultural,  Grazing.  Fruit,  and 

1  Timber,  In  Ky.  and  Tenn.  Also  Chat- 

™  a  la  no’  'bs>  tanooga  City  property.  For  Catalogues, 
send  green  stamp  to  J.  N.  Beown,  132  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

YOUNG  MAN,  CO  WEST, 

- TO  THE - 

Park  Region  of  Minnesota. 

The  Land  of  Lakes,  of  Groves,  of  Meadows,  of  No.  1  Hard 
Wheat,  of  CHEAP  HOMES.  *4  to  $7  per  acre,  of 
first  owners.  Send  for  Maps  and  Pamphlets  to 

C.  J.  WRIGHT,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn, 


Southwestern 

innesota 


F 


Martin,  Watonwan,  and  Brown  counties.  Only  five  hours 
bv  Omaha  R.  R.  from  St.  Paul.  Near  the  City  of  Mankato. 
Thriving  village,  schools  and  churches.  Spring  water  lakes 
and  rivers,  deep,  rich  soil,  beautiful  meadows.  Rapidly  be¬ 
coming  the  Garden  Spot  of  mixed  farming  in  the  North¬ 
west,  with  competing  railroads.  75.000  acres  of  undulating 
prairie,  near  the  “  Big  Woods  ”  of  the  Minnesota  River,  at 
$6  to  $8  per  acre.  J.  H.  DRAKE,  Land  Commissioner, 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

DAKOTA  FARMS. 

Wealth  returning  investments  in  Red  Rivee  Valley 
farms  and  town  lots.  Free  homes  in  the  Devil’s  Lake  and 
Turtle  Mountain  region.  New  country,  tributary  only  to 
Grand  Forks.  Farms  from  $5  an  acre  up— will  produce  30 
bushels  wheat  per  acre.  Send  stamps  for  full  information. 
Address,  A.  L.  TEELE,  Land  Agent,  Grand  Forks,  Dakota. 

ty  EIGHT  ADJOINING  FARMS 

Belonging  to  the  estate  of  Ex  Senator  Dennis,  on  the 
F, a steen  Shoee  of  Maeyland,  rnnging  from  sixty  to  four 
hundred  acres,  adjacent  to  i  abroad  ;  near  navigable  salt 
water;  daily  steamers ;  the  home  place,  Kingston  (410 
acres),  heavily  set  in  grass;  large  brick  mansion,  and  nu¬ 
merous  outbuildings,  In  perfect  order.  Farm  in  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  Apply  for  plat  and  descriptive 
circulars  to  J.  UPSHUR  DENNIS,  Trustee, 

51  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CALIFORNIA  S  on  Government  Land. 

160  acres  for  five  years  residence  and  $22  entry  fees. 
For  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  State,  or  specific  informa¬ 
tion,  free,  address. 

Immigration  Association  of  California, 

No.  10  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

■El  «  VJT&/TC!  on  James  River,  Va.,  In  a  Northern 
JT  H  n.  if  I  W  settlement.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
SJSS-T  J-  F-  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Virginia. 

IRST-CLASS  FARMS,  Cheap  Farms,  Mills  and 
Timber  Lands  for  sale  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia.  Catalogue  and  paper  free. 

J.  L.  HANNA  &  BRO.,  75  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAFE  INVESTMENTS.  —  Of  large  or  small 
>3  amounts  made  by  John  D.  Knox  &  Co.,  Bankers 
and  Loan  Agents,  Topeka.  Kansas.  Special  attention 

fiven  to  placing  money  on  farm  and  othergood  and  pro- 
uctive  property,  at  6  to  8  per  cent.  We  have  made 
many  hundreds  of  loans  for  persons  from  England  to 
California.  Pay  interest  on  Time  Certificates  of  Depos¬ 
its  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  according  to  time  Send  for  a 
free  copy  of  ‘  Knox’s  Investor’s  Guide.”  Address 
JOHN  D.  KNOX  &  CO.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each 

Four  Subscribers  (me  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year. . . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subsci'ibers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 
Single  Nnmbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each _ [[^Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  Ameri¬ 
ca,  except  to  Africa.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  ets.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  T.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  tt,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  Bound  -Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  41  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Nnmbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  26  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 

ORANGE  JUDD  00.,  751  Broadway,  IT.  Y, 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  BURNHAM,  Secretary, 
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STATEMENT 

OP 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

F.  S.  WINSTON,  President. 

For  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1883. 

ASSETS . *97,961,317.73. 

Annuity  Account. 


No. 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1882.  58 

Premium  Annuities . 

Annuities  Issued .  2 


60 


Ann.  Pay’ts, 
$21,139  81 
4,338  20 
480  68 

$25,958  69 


No. 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1883.  55 

Premium  Annuities . 

Annuities  Terminated .  5 


60 


Ann.  Pat’ts. 
$19,200  91 
3,712  44 
3,045  34 

$25,958  69 


Insurance  Account. 


No. 

Policies  Inforce,  Jan.  ist,  1882.101,490 
Risks  Assumed . .  11,416 


Amount. 

$315,900,137 

37,234,458 


No. 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  ist,  1883 . 106,214 
Risks  Terminated .  6,692 


Amount. 

$329,554»I74 

23,580,421 


112,906  $353, '34, 595 

112,906  $353,134,595 

Dr.  Revenue 

Account.  Cr. 

To  Balance  from  last  account . $89,618,413  97 

“  Preminms  received .  12,845,592  86 

“  Interest  and  Rents .  5,078,765  79 

By  paid  Death  Claims .  $4,743,153  40 

“  “  Matured  Endowments .  1,288,759  80 

Total  claims — 

$6,031,913  20 

“  “  Annuities .  24,046  55 

41  u  Dividends .  3*i39»32o  83 

“  “  Surrendered  Policies  and  Ad¬ 
ditions  .  3,653,554  66 

Total  paid  Policy-holders — 

$12,848,835  24 

■“  “  Commissions  (payment  of  cur¬ 

rent  and  extinguishment  of 
future) .  842,322  91 

/ 

“  “  Contingent  Guarantee  Acc’t.  29,703  77 

“  “  Taxes  and  Assessments .  243,05906 

“  “  Expenses .  790,865  56 

“  “  Balance  to  New  Account. . 92,782,98608 

$107,542,772  62 

$107,542,772  62 

Dr.  Balance  Sheet.  Cr. 

To  Reserve  at  four  percent . $92,469,059  00 

“  Claims  by  death  not  yet  due .  850,120  00 

“  Premiums  paid  in  advance _ ....  >9,795  55 

“  Agents’  Balances .  10,928  31 

“  Surplus  and  Contingent  Guarantee 

Fund  ,.,,,, .  4,611,414  86 

By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mortgages  on 

Real  Estate . $47i35°»3I7  82 

“  United  States  and  other  Bonds....  20,618,635  00 

“  Loans  on  Collaterals .  17,099,960  00 

“  Real  Estate .  7,851,516  39 

“  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  at  interest .  2,729,386  87 

“  Interest  accrued .  1,236,731  63 

u  Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and 

semi-annual .  959,242  61 

“  Premiums  in  transit,  principally 

for  December .  115,527  40 

§97,96!, 317  72 

$97,961,317  72 

NOTE. — If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus  is  over 

tin 2, 000,000. 

From  the  Surplus,  a6  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  participating 
Policy  which  shall  be  in  force  at  its  anniversary  in  1883. 

THE  PREMIUM  RATES  CHARGED  FOR  INSURANCE  IN  THIS  COMPANY  WERE  REDUCED  IN  1879  ABOUT  15  PER  CENT 

ON  ORDINARY  LIFE  POLICIES. 


Assets . . . 

New  York,  January  i8,  1883. 


.$97,961,317.72 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Frederick  S.  Winston, 
Samuel  E.  Sproulls, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
William  Smith  Brown, 
Henry  A.  Smythe, 
William  E.  Dodge, 
George  S.  Coe, 

John  E.  Devklin, 


Seymour  L.  Husted, 
Oliver  H.  Palmer, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
James  C.  Holden, 
Hermann  C.  von  Post, 
George  C.  Richardson, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
William  F.  Babcock, 

F.  Ratchford  Starr, 


Frederick  H.  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 

Oliver  Harriman, 
Thomas  Dickson, 
Henry  W.  Smith, 

John  H.  Sherwood, 
George  H.  Andrews, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
George  F.  Baker, 


Benj.  B.  Sherman, 
Jos.  Thompson, 
Dudley  Olcott, 
Anson  Stager, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
Julien  T.  Davies, 
Robert  Sewell. 


Applications  of  Insurance  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  or  to  any  of  its  Agents. 

GENERAL  AGENTS. 

H.  B.  MERRELL,  General  Agent  for  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  Address 

O.  F?\tItESEE,l'GeiK‘ra’l Arteut^or  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  East  Tennessee, 
Interior  of  the  Carolinas,  Interior  of  Georgia,  Northern  and  Eastern  Florida,  and  the  Cities  of  Charleston, 
S  C., Wilmington.  N.  C., and  Savannah,  Ga.  Address  O.  F.  Bresee  &  Sons,  American  Building,  Baltimore.Md. 

JOHN  W.  NICHOLS.  General  Agent  for  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  Ct.  ^  ^  ^ 

FAYETTE  P.  BROWN,  General  Agent  for  Vermont,  and  the  Counties  of  Dutchess,  Ulster,  Orange,  Putnam, 
Westchester,  Rockland,  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Broome,  Tioga,  and  Chemung,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
Yonkers  N  Y 

DERICK.  L.’BOARDMAN,  General  Agent  for  Northern  and  Western  New  York.  Address  Christie  &  Board- 
man,  Troy,  N,  Y. 

A.  B.  FORBES,  General  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  .  Tevas  and  New 

BYRON  SHERMAN,  General  Agent  for  Missouri,  Kansas,  Western  Arkansas,  Interior  of  Texas,  and  New 

Mexico,  300  Fourth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  _  ,  .  „  „  . .  „  . , _ _  „  T 

C.  A.  HOPklNS,  General  Agent  for  Rhode  Island.  Address  HopkinB  &  Scott,  Providence,  R.  I.  Broadwav 

CHARLES  H.  RAYMOND,  General  Agent  for  New  York  City,  Long  Island,  and  Staten  Island,  141  Broauway. 

York 

GEORGE  B.  RAYMOND,  General  Agent  for  New  Jersey,  749  Broad  Street,  Newark. 

C.  M.  GIGNOUX,  General  Agent  for  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

C.  G.  ATTWOOD,  General  Agent  for  Massachusetts.  Company  s  Building,  Boston,., lass.  „  ... 

E.  P.  BATES.  General  Agent  for  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Address  Bates  &  Lambert,  Company  s  Build 
ing,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GOODNEWS 

LADIES ! 


Get  up  Clubs  for  our  CELEBRATED  TEAS  and  COF. 
FEES,and  secure  a  beautiful  MOSS-ROSE  or  GOLD- 
BAND  TEA-SET  (44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One 
of  these  beautiful  China  tea  sets  given  away  to  the  party 
sending  a  club  for  J25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement 
ever  offered.  Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of 
GOOD  TEA  or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a 
HANDSOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  teas, 
80c.,  35c.,  and  4»c.  per  lb.  Excellent  teas,  50c.  and  60c. ,  and 
very  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  When  ordering,  be  sure  and 
mention  what  kind  of  Teas  you  want— whether  Oolong, 
Mixed,  Japan,  Imperial,  Young  Hyson,  Gunpowder,  or  Eng- 
lish  Breakfast.  W e  are  the  oldest  and  largest  Tea  Company 
in  the  business.  The  reputation  of  our  house  requires  no 
comment.  For  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY. 

P.  O,  Box  289. _ 81  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 

Hand  &  Power 


i(£ornj|j  hellers 

Horse  Powers, 

WIND  MILLS 


CULTIVATORS, 

IFEED  GRINDERS  and' 

CORN  STACK  CUTTERS. 

Marseilles. 
La  Salle  Co..  Ill. 


MARSEILLES  IAFFG  CO., 


Every  Farmer  should  Read 
page  152  this  Number. 


L.  C.  Lawton;  General  Agent  for  Ohio.  Address  Jennings  &  Lawton,  Cincinnati  Ohio.  n  h  Neb 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  General  Agent  for  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  Territories,  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  Omaha,  NeD. 


EVERY  Cheese  Maker  should  use  this  Bandage,  It  Is  a 
new  and  great  improvement.  Also 

Ms’  Automatic  Cheese  Maker. 

A  perfect  apparatus  for  making  cheese  in  the  common 
vats  entirely  by  machinery. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Manfr’s  of  Cheese  Factory  &  Dairy  Apparatus  &  Supplies. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERS  Thro  ug  ho  ut  The.  WORLD, 
GOLD  MEDAL  PAR  IS  EXP  O  S I  Tl  O  N  - 1 8  78. 


JO.  HAUSER’S  new  copyrighted  method  of  self. 

•  instruction  on  the  Violin,  without  notes,  sent  complete 
with  25  popular  airs,  for  25c.  Box  296,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  U. 
a.  A.  H.  Stephens, 
and  others 
recommend 
them. 

FOLDING  CHAIR  CO.  New  Haven  ConST 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGMSII  ElUTIOr*. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .0(1  per  line  (  agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  Sl.!45  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— $1.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $.3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GERMAN  l.tHTIOA. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion 
Second  Cover  Page ,  15  cents  per  nne  nerline 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  insert  or- 

No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  #l-0<S«aeh  insei  nor.. 
t^"No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  receiled. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  00.,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

DAVID  \V.  JUDD,  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  BURNHAM)  Secretary. 
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Champion  Grain  Drill, 

H  WITH  OR.  WITHOUT  X 


FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT, 


SPRING  HOES,  OR  CORN  PLANTER. 

Force  Feed  Grass  Seeder. 

Every  Fertilizer  Drill  warranted  to  sow  easily,  evenly,  and 
accurately,  any  of  the  various  kinds  of 

Phosphates  or  Guano,  whether  Pry  or  Damp. 

The  only  Grain  Drill  having  a  Special 
Device  for  Planting  Corn  for  the  Crop. 

No  Grain  Drill  in  the  market  can  perform  so  great  a  variety 
of  work.  Many  thousands  in  use. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  to 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

Thie  tool  is  admirably  adapted  for  use  on  all  kinds  of  land— rough  or  smooth,  stony  or  light  soil. 


y''  We  manufacture  the  following  named  Goods,  and  we  believe  every 

'  Farmer  will  consult  his  own  interest  by  examining  them  before 
purchasing  any  others. 

Qtool  Wall/ inn  PlnWQ  of  best  possible  shape  for  shedding  the  dirt 
Olccl  if  alt\ Illy  riuwo  an(j  for  light  draft ;  also,  the  most  uniformly 
Hard-Tempered  of  any  made. 

“Bradley”  Walking  Cultivators  th™!™' aJnll! 

that  their  force  operates  to  help  raise  the  plows  and  to  hold  them  up  when 
raised,  without  interfering  with  their  natural  operation  when  in  the  ground. 
Farmers,  don't  forget  this,  for  it  is  a  very  desirable  feature. 

Qnll/u  Uni/  Pal/oc  /Hand  Dump)  Containing  twenty  best  oil-tempered 
OlHKy  ndy  ndRcs  j  Self  Dump  /  Steel  Teeth.  Our  Rake  Teeth  weigh 
more  than  others,  and  are  consequently  stronger  and  less  liable  to  break. 

“Furst  &  Bradley”  Wrought  Frame  Sulky  Plow  how! 

leaving  the  pole  as  free  as  on  a  wagon. 

Gang:  Plows,  Harrows,  Double  and  Single  Shovel  Plows, 
Field  Rollers,  Road  Scrapers,  etc.  etc. ;  also,  a  full  line  of 

“Furst  &  Bradley”  Chilled  Plows. 

Office:  63  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BRANCH  HOUSES: 


FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO., 
FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO., 
FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO., 
DAVID  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  -  - 

DAVID  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  -  - 


•  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
-  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


J 


MESSRS.  D.  LANDRETH  &  SON,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
sell  Seeds  and  Pearce’s  Improved  Broadcast 
Seed  Sowers,  the  best  in  the  world.  See  Ad.,  p.  140. 

UNIVERSAL 

and  y-^ 
uano,  s 

_ _ j _ r „  v— 1  ma-  2 

chine  for  grinding'  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,~&c.,  &c.  ■** 
Steam  Engines  ana  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm-  W 
ers’  and  Manufacturers’  use— at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  Circular.  Address,  “ 

34  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

CHALLENGE  FEED  MILLS 

Grinds  three  times  as  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,000  in 
use.  They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60 
bushels  per  hour.  All  successful  Iron 
.Feed  Mills  INFRINGING  OUR  PAT- 
'  ENTS,  Beware.  Buy  none  but  the  best. 
Remember  the  Courts  have  sustained  onr 
Patents.  Also  the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn 
Shellers.  Horse  Power  Wood  Saws,  Fan- 

_  nine  Mills  and  Pumps.  Address 

CHAI/LENGE  WIN  D  Mllili  ifc  FEED  MIDI,  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 

BALDWIN’S  IMPROVED  ENSILAGE  &  FEED  GUTTERS. 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

ONLY  THREE  FEED  GEARS. 

Thoroughly  tested  dur- 
ine  the  past  three  seasons 
for  Cutting  Ensilage  and 
proved  a  grand  success. 
And  has  been  the  leading 
Cutter  for  the  past  15  years 
for  Cutting  all  kinds  of 
Dry  and  Green  Feed.  Pow¬ 
er  Cutters  fitted  with  the 
only  reliable  Safety  Bal¬ 
ance  Wheel.  Send  for 
Circular  containing  full 
description,  prices,  and 
testimonials. 

C.  PIERPONT  &  CO.,Mfrs., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Monarch  and  Young  America 

COEN  AND  COB  MILLS. 

Only  Mills  made  with 

CAST  CAST-STEEL  GRINDERS. 

“Warranted  superior  to  any  in 
nee  for  all  purposes.  Will  grind 
.  faBter,  rnn  easier,  and  wear  long- 
;er.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

|  Also  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cut- 
!  ters  Cider  Mills.  Send  for  cir- 
'  culara  and  prices. 

Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


THE  TIGER. 


Best  of  All 

FEED  GUTTERS. 


Cats  faster,  runs  lighter, 
and  is  the  best  made  Cutter 
in  the  market.  Cuts  various 
lengths.  Four  sizes  for  hand  and  four  for  power.  $18  to 
$85.  Responsible  agents  wanted.  Manufactured  only  by 

CARR  &  HOBSON  (Limited), 

47  Cliff  Street,  New  York. 


GRIND  YOUR  OWN  BONE 

Meal  and  Oyster  Shells 

in  the  Frank  Wilson  Pat.  $5  Hand  Mill. 
Illustrated  Circulars  and  Testimonials 
sent  on  application.  Address 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUFITS  Glasses,  Srectnries'  ^Tele¬ 
scopes.  Microscopes,  &c.  R.  <fc  J.  BECK. 

Manufacturing  Opticians.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Sf  Send  for  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue. 


“  Pulverize  the  land,  whatever  you  do  or 
fail  to  do.  Go  on  the  principle  of  the  woman 
making  gooseberry  pie,  who  sweetened  it  all 
she  dared,  and  then — shut  her  eyes  and  put 
in  a  handful  more.  Work  your  land  till  you 
think  it  is  fine  enough,  and  then  go  over  it 
again.  If  you  do  not  think  this  will  pay,  try 
it  on  a  strip  through  the  middle  of  the  field, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  balance.”  The  im¬ 
plement  to  do  this  with  is  the  “  ACME  ”  Pul¬ 
verizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler. 
(See  page  152  this  paper.) 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular,  A,  B.  FARQIJHAK,  York,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Farqnkr's  StasM  Engines  & 
Saw  A 


Address,  A.  B.  FABQUHAB,  York,  Pa. 

STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York  Fa 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong  and  du¬ 
rable.  Saw,  Grist  Mills 
and  Machinery  generally. 

Inquiries  promptly  an- 
Bwered. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


Vertical  Engines,  with  or 


without  wheels, very 
convenient,  economical 
and  complete  in  every 
detail,  best  and  cheapest 
Vertieal  in  the 

world. 

Pig.l.ia  Engine 
in  use* 

Fig.  2 
ready  for 
use. 


Send  fob 
Catalogue 


Pennsylvinia 
Agricul¬ 
tural 
Works 

Yorka  Pa. 


Fig.  2. 

the  farquiiak  separator 

(Warrante  1.) 


nomical  and  perfect  iu  use.  \v  astea  no  gram  cleans 
It  ready  for  market. 

Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa. 
maUHAR  KEYSTONE  CORN  PLANTES 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  most' 
^perfect  force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  in  the- 
y  world.  Send 

for  Catalogue. 
Address 

FASaUHAF 

York,  Pa. 


Harrison’s  STANDARD  GRINDING  MILLS! 

For  STEAM,  WATER,  WIND, 
HORSE,  or  HAND  POWER. 

Possessing  great  capacity  and 
durability.  Every  Mill  warranted 
to  do  just  what  we  claim  for  it. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Address 

THE  EDWARD  HARRISON 
MILL  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

_  Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields.  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MAME’G  CO., 

American  Fruit  Drier.  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


[March, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


1883.] 


STROWBRIDGE  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER 


PATENTED  FEB.  18,  1873. 


FULLY  WARRANTED. 
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Is  the  best,  simplest,  cheapest,  most  perfect  Broadcast  Seed  Sower  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
perfect  success  for  Bowing  all  kinds  of  wheat,  rye.  flax,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  corn. 
Hungarian  millet,  clover,  timothy,  and  every  other  variety  of  seed  or  grain.  Also  plaster, 
rime,  salt,  guano,  ashes,  all  the  various  phosphates  used  as  fertilizers ;  in  fact,  everything 

rqf^n lflno’  hr orwi  oootlnrr  *  ° 


_  liring  broadcasting. 

It  is  readily  attached  to  any  farm  wagon,  in  a  few  moments,  without  the  slightest  injury 
to  the  wagon.  It  Is  well  and  strongly  built  out  of  good  material,  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  repair.  One  machine,  with  careful  use,  will  last  a  lifetime.  Its  operation  is  so  simple 
that  any  one  can  use  it.  Any  quantity  of  seed  that  is  desired  can  be  sown  per  acre.  It  can 
be  used  on  corn  stubble  or  any  land  where  a  wagon  can  be  driven  as  well  as  level  ground. 
It  sows  a  single  cast,  all  on  either  side  of  the  wagon,  or  a  double,  and  on  both  sides,  as  re¬ 
quired,  a  most  valuable  feature  in  finishing  up  fields  or  lands.  Its  operation  is  not  affected 
by  any  ordinary  wind.  Instead  of  throwing  the  seed  up  in  the  air  to  be  driven  by  the  wind, 

TESTI  UVE 

We  have  room  for  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  flattering  testimonials,  which  we  are 
daily  receiving  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

fhe  well-known  firm  of  W.  M.  Field  &  Bro.,  Stock  Breeders  and  Importers,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  write  us  as  follows :  “We  have  used  the  Broadcast  Seeder  for  several  seasons,  with 
entire  satisfaction.  Have  seeded  annually  over  200  acres  of  different  kinds  of  grain.  We 
consider  the  seeder  an  indispensable  implement  to  any  farm  for  either  seeding  any  kind  of 
small  grain  or  seeds.  It  is  a  wonderful  labor  saver,  and  materially  facilitates  the  farm 
work.  We  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  every  one. 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  M.  FIELDS  &  BRO., 

Willowedge  Farm,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Strowbridge  Broadcast  Seeder.  I  have  used  it  -ome  three 

Sears.  It  sows  all  kinds  of  grain  much  better  than  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand.  For  sow- 
lg  clover,  timothy,  and  flax  seed,  it  is  the  best  thing  I  ever  saw.  I  should  hardly  know 
bow  to  get  along  without  it  now.  Yours,  L.  S.  COFFIN,  Breeder  of  Short  Horns. 


It  is  not  thrown  at  any  point  higher  than  the  wagon  box,  and  is  sent,  with  great  force,  to 
the  ground  where  wanted.  It  distributes  the  seed  more  evenly  than  by  hand  or  any  other 
method,  an  item  which  will  soon  pay  for  the  machine,  by  saving  seed  and  increasing  the 
crop,  by  having  the  seed  evenly  sown.  A  team  walking  one  mile  sows  four  acres  of  wheat. 
The  machine  is  light,  weighing  less  than  100  pounds.  We  have  sold  hundreds  of  seeders, 
and  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  our  customers,  many  of  whom  have  freely  told  us  that 
it  was  the  most  valuable  piece  of  machinery  on  the  farm.  Any  farmer  who  can  afford  a 
reaper  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one  of  our  Strowbridge  Seeders.  As  seeding  must  be  done 
before  reaping,  and  as  the  harvest  depends  on  the  seeding,  there  is  just  as  great  a  gain  and 
saving  in  using  our  improved  seeder  as  there  is  in  using  the  improved  reaping  machinery, 
over  the  old  cradle  or  sickle.  Our  seeder  is  fully  warranted,  in  every  respect  to  do  as  rep¬ 
resented. 


Bay  City.  Mich..  Jan’y  17,  ’83. 

I  like  your  Seeder  very  much.  Have  Bhown  it  to  several,  who  think  it  just  the  thing  for 
sowing  salt.  E.  S.  FITCH,  Manufacturer  of  Fertilizing  Salt. 


OINTI  AES. 

Read  the  following  from  one  of  the  largest  wheat  farms  in  Minnesota : 

Minneapolis,  August  7th,  1882. 

C.  W.  DORR— Dear  Sir:— 

The  Seeder  you  sent  to  E.  W.  Roberts,  superintendent  of  my  farm, 
Benson,  Minnesota,  was  tested  in  sowing  grain  and  grass  seeds,  and  in  all  cases  worked  per¬ 
fectly.  It  is  str.  mgly  built,  and  is  a  very  valuable  machine  on  any  farm  where  seeds  of  any 
kind  are  sown  broadcast. 

I  wish  to  add  here,  that  the  seeds  which  came  from  your  house  were  the  beBt  we  have 
ever  had  from  any  quarter,  and  we  have  bought  from  most  of  the  large  seedsmen. 

Yours  truly,  A.  G.  WILCOX. 

Roseville,  Ills.,  Jan.  Sd,  1883. 

1  have  used  your  Seeder  In  both  grain  and  grass  seeds,  and  am  fully  satisfied  with  its 
work.  It  relieves  a  farmer  from  carrying  a  burden  upon  soft  or  uneven  ground,  and  from 
the  annoyance  of  weed  patches,  and  but  naif  a  crop  in  spots— the  results  of  irregular  hand 
sowing.  It  distributes  the  seeds  evenly,  and  just  the  desired  quantity, 
seen  its  performance,  and  request  me  to  sendfor  four  machines,  for  which  please  And  draft. 

.  MI 


€.  W. 


egn 

My  neighbors  have 
ch  please  find  dri 
E  MITCHELL 

PRICE  $25.00,  DELIVERED  ON  BOARD  THE  CARS,  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT.  Manufactured  by 

THE  HES  MOINES  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

DORR,  Secretary . .  MOINES,  IOWi. 


Champion  Cord  Binder. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WHITELEY,  FASSLER  &  KELLY, 

Manufacturers  of  CHAMPION  REAPERS 
and  MOWERS,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BURPEE’S  SEEDS  ARE.WAR-* 

“ ^ ■■■■  w  ranted  first-class  in  every  respect. 
Few  as  Good,  None  better.  In  order  to  induce  thousands  of  % 
new  customers  to  give  them  a  fair  trial  we  will  send  for  50cts.  one 
packet  each  of  the  following  new  and  choicest  varieties:  The  a 
CUBAN  QUEEN  WATER-MELON,  the  largest  and  best.  ™ 
The  prize  melons  grown  from  our  Seed,  the  past  season,  weighed  re¬ 
spectively,  108  lbs.  5oz.,  93Mlbs.  and  89  lbs.  ?oz.  $100  # 
IN  CASH  PRIZES  for  1888,  for  the  three  largest  melons  raised 
from  our  genuine  Seed.  Montreal  Green  Nutmeg  Melon,  the  ^ 
largest  on  record,  one  melon  weighing  88  lbs.  the  past  season,  and  ^ 
of  luscious  flavor.  We  offer  $50  IN  CASH  for  the  three  largest 
Montreals  grown  this  season.  New  No.  2  Cabbage,  very  early,  0 
a  sure  header  of  fine  quality.  Giant  White  Italian  Onion,  grown 
to  weigh  2H  to  4  lbs.  each,  mild  and  pleasant.  We  will  pay  $25  a 
CASH  PRIZES  for  the  largest  of  these  Onions.  BURPEE’S  w 
CLIMAX  TOMATOES,  the  best  of  all  Tomatoes,  certainly  the 
climax  of  perfection.  New  Perpetual  "Lettuce,  the  finest  lettuce  w 
for  family  use,  as  one  sowing  will  do  for  the  whole  season.  Japan¬ 
ese  Nest-Egg  Gourd,  of  great  value  to  every  poultry-keeper,  they  q 
make  the  very  best  of  nest-eggs.  Egyptian  Beet,  the  earliest.  w 
Improved  Hollow  Crown  Parsnips,  the  best  parsnips.  Gold*  ^ 
en  Globe  Radish,  beautiful,  of  perfect  shape,  and  quick  growth,  m 
Spinach,  new  thick  leaved,  round. 

are  0 


luuj  rcguiur  sue  pucKuiH,  huh  iuui - -  -  ,  . 

ADCn/l  A  DI/ADI  C  n  1C  CCD  I  The  above  18  packets  at  usual  prices  are  worth  $1.85.  We  will  send  the  entire  A 
nCNIHnnHDLL  urrcn  !  collection  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  only  50cts.>  or  5  collections  for  • 
$2.00,  and  we  will  put  in  each  collection,  free  of  charge,  a  sample  packet  of  BURPEE’S  MAMMOTH  WHITE  SUR¬ 
PRISE  CORN,  and  a  sample  packet  of  the  wonderful  NEW  WELCOME  OATS,  the  heaviest  and  finest  Oats  ever  seen.  £ 
rnp  HhlC  nm  I  AD  we  will  send  the  above  splendid  collection  of  15  varieties,  and  ALSO  one  packet  each  of  the  fol-  w 
lUn  UllC  UULLnM  lowing:  New  Prolific  Tree  Bean,  the  most  prolific  known,  1 1?5  Beans  having  been  raised  ^ 
on  one  plant.  Each  vine  bears  from  150  to  250 pods.  Burpee’s  Superior  Large  Late  Flat  Butch  Cabbage,  the  standard  W 
winter  cabbage.  New  Bwarf  Round  Purple  Egg  Plant,  earliest,  succeed  everywhere.  Round  Yellow  Banvers 
Onion,  one  of  the  best.  New  Amber  Cream  Sweet  Corn,  of  delicious  sweetness,  produced  1120  good  ears  from  IIAhills.  £ 
Banvers  Carrot,  smooth  and  handsome.  Spanish  Monstrous  Pepper,  new,  very  large,  sweet  and  mild,  Burpee’s 
Extra  Early  Peas,  the  earliest  and  the  best  extra  early.  New  Lemon  Pod  W ax  Beans,  marvellous  for  great  beauty,  fine  ^ 
quality  and  immense  productiveness.  London  Long  Green  Cucumber,  excellent  for  table  or  pickling.  Extra  Early  ™ 
Round  Bark  Red  Radish,  extra  early,  intense  red  skin  and  crisp,  brittle  flesh.  Long  White  Salsify  when  properly 
cooked  is  a  delicious  vegetable.  New  Mayflower  Tomato,  early,  smooth,  bright  red.  The  seeds  named  above  amount  to  £ 
$2.55  actual  value,  but  the  entire  lot  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  ONLY  $1.00,  and  in  addition  we  will 
give  a  sample  packet  of  the  Farmer’s  Favorite  Golden  Bent  Corn  and  the  celebrated  Golden  Grain  Wheat,  in  all  ^ 
80  packages,  at  a  little  over  three  cents  each.  A  complete  Vegetable  Garden  for  One  Bollar,  and  all  the  finest  w 
varieties.  This  is  certainly  the  greatest  offer  ever  made.  AS  ORIGINATORS  of  this  system  of  offering  valuable  collection 
of  Seeds  far  below  the  usual  cost,  we  give  to-day  the  greatest  value  for  the  money,  ever  offered.  We  grow  and  paper  these  seeds 
in  immense  quantities.  We  have  confidence  in  our  Seeds  and  know  that  all  who  try  them  once  will  become  regular  customers. 

■■■  ^  IN  CASH  PRIZES  for  1888,  to  the  growers  of  the  best  vegetables  and  farm  products  from  Burpee’s 

nW  Seeds.  Competition  open  to  all.  See  our  catalogue  for  particulars.  Show  this  advertisement  to  your 


"beautiful  varieties,  with  full  directions  for  culture,  for  only  25c.  This  and  the  One  Dollar  Vegetable  Collection,  total  40  a 
packets.  All  the  Seeds  named  in  this  advertisement  sent  to  any  address  for  40  8et.  STAMPS.  ORBER  NOW,  and  ask  ™ 
fbr  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1888,  beautifully  illustrated,  a  valuable  book  of  nearly  100  pages,  the  only  com* 

§lete  Catalogue  published,  embracing  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Fruits,  Thoroughbred  Live  £ 
tock,  Fancy  Poultry,  &c.  Every  Farmer  and  Gardener  should  have  it.  Important  Novelties  of  real  Merit.  Address 

WATI  ETC  DIIDDEC  JP-  An  PIIILABELPHIA,  PA.  Warehouses,  No.  475  ft 
B  A  I  Ltt  DUnrEC  CL  l/U.  and4?7N.  5th  St,,  A  476  and  478  York  Are. 


A 


MISHAWAKA 

FEED  MILLS. 

Combined  Sheller  and  Grinder. .$65.00 

No.  i  Grinder.  .  .  . 45.00 

No.  2  Grinder  .  30.00 

Grind  twenty  bushels  per  hour. 
Address  for  Circular 

ST.  JOSEPH  MAN’F’G  CO., 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders. 

Sold  only  in  Cans.  Royal  Baking  Powder  O®., 

106  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


FORiTHg<FARH‘  SARDEHwtD  flOUSeHOIiD  «sg. 


[April, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1883.] 


The  Mapes  Manures  on  Oats,  Barley,  and  Wheat. 


FIVE  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE. — Oats,  80  batsliels;  Wheat,  40  hmsliels,  and  Barley  50  bushels  per  acre. 

B.  F.  BEATTY,  Sherwoods.  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  January  23,  1883,  writes : 

I  have  used  your  fertilizers  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  “A”  Brand  ever  since  you  originated  the  formula.  1  find  it  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil  and  a  great  variety  of  crops. 
I  have  experimented  with  nearly  all  of  the  fertilizers  that  have  been  thrown  on  the  market,  and  I  find  the  “A”  Brand  more  reliable  than  anything  I  have  used.  Its  solubility 


an.! 


IMPROVEMENT  TO  THE  LAND. 


“  I  find  when  I  have  used  the  Mapes  Complete  Manure  year  after  year  in  succession,  the  soil  growing  better  and  better,  and  the  crops  grow  better.” 

“  All  my  neighbors  say  they  get  the  most  money  from  the  Mapes  Manures.”  Robinson  Gokdox,  Manorville,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y 

For  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  containing  reports  (season  1882)  from  practical  farmers  on  Early  Vegetables,  Potatoes,  Onions,  Tobacco,  Fruit  Trees,  and  nearly  evt 
.  postal  to 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY,  158  Front  St,,  New  York. 


the  different  forms  of  nitrogen  in  its  composition,  make  it  readily  available  to  the  wants  of  the  growing  crop,  and  its  benefits  are  especially  seen  in  the  after  crops  of  grass. 

My  wheat  crop  is  seldom  less  than  30,  and  often  runs  to  40  bushels  per  acre ;  in  one  instance  reaching  46  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Beatty  wrote  August  29th,  1882 :  “  I  have  threshed  one  field  of  my  wheat  of  14)4  acres.  It  will  go  about  40  bushels  per  acre.  My  barley  will  go  over  60  bushels  per  acre,  and 
oats  over  80  bushels.” 

Mr.  Beatty  has  a  large  grain  farm,  and  reports  his  land  as  steadily  improving  and  producing  larger  crops  each  year  with  the  use  of  the  Mapes  Manures 


SCHOOL  MUSIC! 

NOWHERE  ELSE 


than  in  the  establishment  of  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  are 
published  so  large,  so  useful,  so  varied,  so  brilliant  and 
every  way  satisfactory  a  set  of  M5JSJC  BOOKS  for 


Schools, 

Academies, 


Seminaries, 

Colleges, 


We  here  mention,  as  among  hundreds  of  others,  our 
SONG  BELLS,  (50  cts.)  for  Common  Schools,  by  L. 
O.  Emerson,  as  a  great  favorite,  and  one  that  may  be 
universally  used.  The  older  books,  GOLDEN 
ROBIN  (50  cts.)  by  Perkins,  MERRY  CHIMES 
(50  cis.))  by  E  net-soil,  and  others,  have  a  fixed  reputation 
and  are  always  in  demand.  Send  for  lists  ! 

The  Welcome  Chorus,  ($1.)  by  Tilden.  High 
School  Choir,  ($1.)  and  Hour  of  Singing,  ($1.) 
by  Emerson  and  Tilden,  Laurel  Wreath,  (si.)  by 
Perkins.  Song  Echo,  (75  cts.)  by  Perkins,  and 
School  Song  Rook,  (60  cts.)  by  Everest,  are  all 
good  and  successful  collections  for  High  and  Normal 
Schools.  Send  for  lists  ! 


Wellesley  College  Collection,  ($1.)  by  Morse, 
Vocal  Echoes,  ($1.)  Choice  'I'rios,  ($1.)  by  Til¬ 
den,  are  new  and  first-class  collections  for  Female  Voices. 


n- 


Five  Hundred  Instructors  for  all 
struments, 

including  the  world-famous  Itichardson’s  New 
Method  lor  Pianoforte,  ($3.25,)  ami  many 
thousands  of  Songs  and  Pieces,  always  ready  for  the 
Music  Department  of  Seminaries  and  Colleges. 
Send  for  lists  1  Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 


OL9VGR  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  867  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


THE  UNEQUALLED 


SEWING  MACHINE 


manufactured  by 

Household  Sewing  Machine  Co,, 
Providence,  It.  I., 


Is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
beauty.  It  is  Easy  Running, 
Durable,  Perfect.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Description. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

12  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 

(New  and  complete  quarters,  with  both  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Departments.) 

163  «fc  165  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


GUNWORKS,^- 


GREAT  WESTERIR™^  ^ - - I-00 

_  .  Pittsburgh,^ pq 

w  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue.  z  EH 

Rifles, Shot  Guns.  Revolvers, sent  c.  o.  d.  for  examination. 

Address  Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE. 


The  permanence  of  the  Bi¬ 
cycle  as  a  practical  road  vehicle 
is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and 
thousands  of  riders  are  daily 
enjoying  the  delightful  and 


Health 


Giving 

Exercise. 


The  11  Columbias  ”  are  care¬ 
fully  finished  in  every  particu¬ 
lar,  and  are  confidently  guaran¬ 
teed  as  tiie  best  value  for  the 
money  attained  in  a  Bicycle. 

Send  three-cent  stamp  for 
catalogue,  with  price-lists  and 
full  information. 


THE  POPE  HI’F’G  CO., 
No.  594  Washington  St,, 
Boston,  Mass. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 


ANNUAL  SALES,  50,000  TONS. 


This  old  and  reliable  Fertilizer,  which  has  been  on  the  market  for  eighteen 
years,  is  unsurpassed  for  use  on  Farm,  kiirden,  Lawn,  or 
Flower  Be«l.  It  is  a  complete  manure, rich  in  all  the  necessary  elements. 
The  Farmer  who  plants  his  crops,  looking  to  the  money  they  will  return, 
finds  that  every  dollar’s  worth  of 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO 

Try  it,  and  be  convinced. 


applied  to  the  soil,  repays  its  cost  many  times  over. 

Pamphlets,  with  testimonials,  etc.,  forwarded  free. 

The  great  reputation  and  popularity  of  our  Fertilizer  have  induced  others 
to  attempt  the  introduction  of  their  goods  under  the  name  of  “  Pacific  ”  in 
various  connections.  Purchasers  who  wish  to  secure  the  genuine  article 
should  see  that  the  full  Dame  is  branded  on  every  package,  as  "also  the  names 
of  the  Pacific  Guano  Company  and  ourselves. 

GLIDDEN  Sc  CURTIS. 


Gen’l  Selling  Agents,  Boston,  Mass, 


PAYNE’S  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 


o 

CO 


<D 


H 


Spark  Arrester. 

Reliable,  durable,  and  economical,  will  furnish  a 
horsepower  with  one-third  less  fuel  andwater  than  any  other 
engine  built,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  off.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “  S  ”  for  information  and  prices. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  fit  SONS, 

Box  843,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


“For  mellowing  ground  in  early 
Spring,  wliicli  lias  been  plowed  tlie  pre¬ 
vious  Fall,  for  a  timely  sowing  of  barley, 
Spring  wlieat  or  oats,  use  the  ‘ACME’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  & 
Eeveler.”  (See  page  204,  this  paper.) 


NEARLY  1,000 

Perclieron-Norman  Horses 

Imported  and  Bred  by 

M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

OAKLAAYN  FARM, 

Wayne,  En  Page  County, 
Illinois, 

35  miles  West  of  Chicago. 


250  THIS  YEAR 


Imported  from  France. 

NEARLY  400 

Now  on  hand. 


The  Largest  and  Most  Select  Stud  of  Draft  Horses 
in  the  World.  Where  it  is  possible  to  see  more  fine 
specimens  in  a  day  than  one  could  see  in  France  in 
months.  Send  for  Catalogue  *e  jfo  3.  ” 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES! 


I  Every  Farmer  should 
l  J  know  that  8  cts.  per 
i,  ru  b  r—  ...  ■  u  h  a  ■  bushel  can  be  saved 

—Fin  raising  Corn,  35  cts.  in  Wheat,  and  2  cts.  per 
lb.  on  Cotton  by  the  use  of  a 

THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

Also  manufacture  the  Perfected  P U JLVIi HI  /.  Eijt 
which  contains  7  2  sharp  steel  blades,  covering  1 0 
feet  at  each  sweep.  Warranted  the  most  powerf  ul 
Pulverizer  ever  invented.  For  pamphlet  contain¬ 
ing  illustrations  of  both  machines  at  work,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  names  of  those  who  use  and  recommend 
them,  address  THOMAS  HARROW  CO.  Geneva, N .  1 


ECONOMY  WASHER  GUTTER. 


Cuts  Washers  and  Gaskets  of 

heather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wag¬ 
ons,  mowing  machines,  and  small  ma- 
Chinerv,  from  y%  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter 
made.  Sent  by  mail,  prepaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Every 
farmer  needs  one.  Liberal  discount  to 
Agents. 

WILLARD  BROS,  &  BARTLEY, 

No.  282  Detroit  st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


sold  by  all  the  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dealers. 

HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee, ST.  LOUIS.  ItflO. 


Ill 


IS  & 


We  offer  to  send  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of  price, 
postage  paid,  a  pair  of  our  best  Cast-Steel,  Japanned  Handle 
Shears  or  Scissors.  Every  pair  warranted  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented,  or  money  refunded. 

Nickel-plated,  $  .55 
.60 


414-inch  Ladies’  Scissors _ 

5 

5  K  “  “  -  “ 

...$  .40 

. 45 

...  .50 

6  "  “  “  “ 

..  .55 

6>£  “  “  “ 

...  .60 

6U  “  “  “  .... 

. 60 

7  t<  «  (t 

. 65 

nv,  “  “  “  . to 

8“  “  “  “ 

8M  “ 

io  «  «  “  :::: 

. . .  .75 

. 85 

....  1.00 
...  1.25 

.80 

85 

.90 

1.00 

1.15 

1.40 


We  will  make  a  liberal  discount  to  any  party  ordering  one 
dozen  or  more  at  one  time.  Please  mention  this  paper. 


THE  NORFOLK  SHEAR  CO., 

Norfolk,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 
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See  another  page  for 
NEW  PREMIUMS  for 
New  Subscribers. 


APRIL  SHOWERS. 

It  is  not  the  showers  of  rain  peculiar  to  the  month 
of  April,  and  which  are  so  plentifully  bestowed 
upon  the  farmer’s  fields,  to  which  we  refer.  We 
have  in  mind  the  showers  of  subscribers 
April  will  bring  to  the  farmer’s  favorite  journal,  if 
our  readers  will  undertake  the  work  of  commend¬ 
ing  the  American  Agriculturist  to  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  so  introduce  them  to  the  same  pleas- 
aut  companionship  they  enjoy,  and  by  which  they 
have  profited.  So  many  of  our  correspondents 
bear  gratifying  testimony  to  the  excellence  and 
value  of  this  paper,  that  we  are  warranted  in  the 
claim  that  the  American  Agriculturist  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Agricultural  and  Rural  press  of  the 
country. 

We  may  safely  say  that  whatever  it  has  been  and 
is,  its  future  will  be  such  as  to  challenge  all  the 
more  the  good  opinion  of  its  hosts  of  readers. 
Our  subscribers  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
conduct  of  the  American  Agriculturist  has  been  fully 
up  to  the  proclamations  of  improvement  that  we 
have  made.  Performance  lias  kept 
pace  wl tli  promise.  With  the  cooperation 
of  our  readers  and  their  personal  advocacy,  the 
American  Agriculturist  will  shower  its  blessings 
upon  wider  fields  of  influence,  and  carry  instruc¬ 
tion  and  profit  into  many  pleasant  homes  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


Premiums  for  New 
Subscribers. 

We  have  hitherto  offered  any  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  elegant  works  as  an  inducement  for  procuring 
1  wo  new  subscribers  for  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

As  an  inducement  to  our  friends  to  work  for  the 
paper  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  we 
now  offer  any  one  of  these  elegant  volumes,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  person  who  will  forward  us  only 
one  new  *aibKcription  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  before  the  30th  day  of  April. 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Ohaucer, 

Edgar  A.  Poe,  Macaulay, 

Owen  Meredith,  Spenser. 

Birmans,  Byron, 

Milton,  Coleridge, 

Wordsworth,  Scott, 

Mrs.  Browning,  Goethe’s  Faust, 

Lucille,  Pope, 

Seliiller,  Goethe’s  Poems, 

Shakespeare,  Hood, 

Cowper,  Campbell, 

Goldsmith,  Moore, 

Tennyson,  Burns. 

These  volumes  are  beautifully  illustrated,  printed 
from  new  type,  new  plates,  upon  gilt-edged  tinted 
paper.  They  are  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  and 
gold,  with  the  name  of  the  author  upon  the  back. 
Every  one  of  the  volumes  sells  in  the  book  stores 
here  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  at  $1.50  each. 

This  is  the  most  liberal  offer  we  have  ever  made 
for  new  subscriptions  to  the  American  Agriculturist. 
It  affords  such  an  opportunity  as  has  never  before 
been  presented  for  securing  elegant  standard  works. 

Just  look  at  it  for  a  moment !  By  spending  a 
comparatively  few  hours  among  your  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  securing  twenty  five  new  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  American  Agriculturist ,  you  can 
secure  for  yourself  tweuty-five  handsome  volumes, 
or  a  library  in  itself,  delivered  to  you  post-paid.  If 
you  wish  but  one  volume,  you  have  but  to  send 
one  new  subscriber;  two  volumes  two  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  so  on. 


No  Time  Like  the  Present. 

When  the  spring  work  on  the  farm  is  commenc¬ 
ing,  and  nature  is  waking  from  the  repose  of 
winter,  a  good  agricultural  journal  is  of  special, 
interest  and  value.  It  is  the  farmer’s  best  friend. 

a 

April  Farm  Notes. 

A  well  started  crop  is  usually  profitable,  and  one 
put  in  late  or  under  unfavorable  conditions  is  sel¬ 
dom  satisfactory. 

Harrowing  Winter  Grain  is  a  practice  that  is  uow 
quite  generally  adopted  by  the  better  farmers.  This 
should  be  done  with  implements  that  have  the  teeth 
turned  backward.  Peruvian  guano,  bone-dust, 
wood-ashes,  or  other  fertilizer  may  be  applied  be¬ 
fore  the  harrowing. 

Spring  Wheat  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the1 
ground  can  be  properly  prepared.  A  top-dressing 
of  manure  may  be  added  after  sowing.  The  good 
effect  of  a  soluble  fertilizer  can  sometimes  be  seen 
in  a  few  hours,  especially  if  the  application  is  soon 
followed  by  a  gentle  shower  that  takes  the  sub¬ 
stance  down  to  the  roots.  Any  start  given  to  young 
plants  is  felt  for  good  throughout  their  whole  life. 
In  using  any  concentrated  fertilizer,  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  seeds. 
If  scattered  thoroughly  and  thinly  on  the  surface 
after  sowing  there  is  no  danger,  otherwise  it  should 
be  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Fodder  Crops.— There  should  be  ample  provision 
of  food  for  farm  animals  during  the  summer 
months,  when  the  pastures  are  short  from  drouth. 
A  leafy  sort  of  oats  may  be  sown  with  peas  and 
thus  obtain  a  double  crop  of  green  fodder.  The 
value  of  Hungarian  grass  as  a  supply  of  good  green 
food,  times,  etc.,  of  sowing,  are  given  elsewhere. 

Beets ,  including  maugels,  may  be  sown  the  last  of 
the  month.  Quick  starting  of  the  seeds  may  be  in¬ 
sured  by  soaking  them.  They  should  be  sown  so 
soon  as  germination  begins.  After  the  plants  are 
up  they  will  need  weeding  and  thinning. 

Grass  is  a  leading  farm  crop,  and  is  much  neg¬ 
lected.  Our  farmers  have  given  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  grass  and  the  soils  and  culture 
best  adapted  to  the  various  sorts.  A  permanent 
meadow  or  pasture  needs  to  be  kept  up  by  a  yearly 
top-dressing  of  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  American  farmer  will  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  importance  of  grass 
growing,  and  that  our  grass  land  will  be  treated 
with  due  consideration. 

Potatoes.—' The  Potato-beetle  is  well  under  control, 
and  potatoes  are  now  a  certain  crop,  and  a  profit¬ 
able  one  when  given  clean  culture  on  a  rich  mellow 
soil.  It  is  well  to  plant  early  sorts  and  harvest  the 
tubers  before  the  “  rot’’  has  time  to  reach  them. 

Sundry  Matters. — Put  all  farm  implements  in  good 
order  during  rainy  days.  Clear  up  the  rubbish  that 
has  accumulated.  Look  well  to  fences  before  cattle 
are  turned  out. 

-«>■ 

JLive  Slock  Kotes. 

Cattle  need  special  care  this  month.  Having  been 
kept  all  winter  on  dry  food,  they  are  apt  to  lose 
both  flesh  and  vigor,  unless  grain  is  given  them. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  cows  that  are  soon  to 
calve.  Discretion  must  be  exercised  in  recruiting 
at  such  a  time,  however.  If  the  cow  is  liberally 
fed  on  grain  just  previous  to  parturition,  her  udder 
may  become  feverish  and  hard,  thus  obstructing 
the  flow  of  milk  ;  give  oatmeal  and  shorts,  if  any¬ 
thing.  After  all  feverish  symptoms  have  disap¬ 
peared  subsequent  to  parturition,  cows  may  he 
more  liberally  fed  on  grain.  When  the  flow  of  milk 
is  fully  established,  corn  meal  and  a  little  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  may  be  given  in  connection  with  mangels. 
Calves  should  be  allowed  to  suck  the  dam  for  three 
or  four  meals  even  though  they  are  to  be  raised  by 
hand.  Yeals  should  have  milk  direct  from  the  cow 
until  they  are  five  or  six  weeks  old;  they  will  fatten 
on  nothing  else  so  rapidly. 

Horses  will  be  called  upon  for  hard  work 
this  month.  Most  farm  teams  do  not  have  much 
grain  during  the  winter,  unless  specially  worked. 
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but  it  should  be  given  them  now  regularly  and 
plentifully.  Feed  the  older  horses  on  cut  hay,  wet, 
.and  mixed  with  meal  or  bran.  Oat  straw  may  be 
cut  with  hay  and  fed  to  good  advantage.  In  no 
case  neglect  the  daily  use  of  the  brush  and  curry¬ 
comb.  A  good  grooming  is  said  to  be  worth  a 
quart  of  oats  to  a  horse.  Ill-fitting  and  very  rough 
collars  often  gall  the  shoulders  ;  keep  them  smooth 
and  wash  off  the  shoulders  and  wipe  dry  whenever 
the  team  comes  to  the  stables. 

Sheep.  —The  care  bestowed  on  sheep  by  some  far¬ 
mers  during  the  winter,  invites  weakness,  and  a 
troublesome  irritation  of  the  skin  and  loss  of  wool 
often  follow  poor  treatment.  Raising  lambs  for  the 
spring  market  is  a  profitable  business,  but  great 
care  of  both  ewes  and  lambs  is  necessary.  The 
strength  and  vitality  of  the  lamb  after  birth  depend 
largely  on  the  condition  of  the  ewe  previous  to  par¬ 
turition.  Much  injury  is  done  to  the  unborn  lambs 
by  compelling  the  ewes  to  go  without  water. 
Licking  the  snow  to  quench  thirst  chills  the 
foetus  and  weakens  the  lamb,  even  if  more  serious 
results  do  not  follow.  The  feeding  of  cold  or  frozen 
turnips  to  ewes  has  a  similar  effect  upon  them. 
Among  various  afflictions  of  sheep  during  winter 
and  spring,  is  nasal  catarrh,  causing  an  excessive 
discharge  at  the  nose.  It  is  the  immediate  result  of 
taking  cold,  and  not  a  serious  disease  as  long  as 
the  lungs  are  free.  Stir  the  drinking  water  occa¬ 
sionally  with  a  tarred  stick,  and  if  necessary  rub  a 
little  tar  on  the  sheep’s  nose  so  that  it  may  be  licked 
off.  It  is  sufficient  to  give  salt  once  a  week.  No 
stock  appreciates  regularity  in  feeding  more  than 
sheep.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  ticks. 

Swine. — Vigorous  growth  later  on  will  depend 
very  much  on  avoiding  now  a  morbid  condition  of 
blood,  arising  from  indigestion.  Feed  vegetables 
for  their  salutary  effect  on  the  bowels,  if  for  noth¬ 
ing  more.  Coal  ashes,  charcoal,  and  the  like  should 
be  constantly  at  hand.  The  trough  should  be  as 
far  from  the  uest  as  possible,  to  insure  greater 
cleanliness ;  the  nests  should  be  partitioned  off 
from  the  main  pen.  Hogs  are  cleaner  animals  than 
we  often  credit  them  with  being.  Breediug  sows 
will  need  extra  care.  They  should  have  plenty  of 
room  for  exercise,  and  not  have  much,  if  any, 
stimulating  food  for  a  little  time  previous  to  par¬ 
turition.  If  any  grain  at  all  is  fed,  let  it  be  wheat 
bran  or  shorts.  Do  not  keep  breeders  too  fat,  as 
their  pigs  will  not  be  so  large  or  vigorous  at  birth, 
and  for  a  few  days  after  parturition  feed  lightlylest 
there  be  a  surfeit  of  milk,  causing  scours  in  the 
pigs.  Construct  a  fender  around  the  sides  of  the 
nest,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  floor,  as  a 
protection  for  young  pigs.  Pigs  need  to  have  plenty 
of  exercise,  and  a  clean  bed. 


The  Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  first  spring  work  is  to  repair  the  damages  of 
winter.  If  storms  have  broken  any  trees,  make 
such  a  wound  as  will  heal  properly.  Saw  off  the 
broken  branch  close  to  its  starting  point,  smooth 
the  surface  by  use  of  a  drawing  knife  or  chisel,  and 
cover  it  with  melted  grafting  wax  or  paint.  The 
neatest  and  best  covering  for  such  wounds  is  shel¬ 
lac  varnish,  but  with  the  present  tax  upon  alcohol 
it  is  too  expensive.  On  the  whole,  we  find  melted 
grafting  wax,  applied  with  a  brush,  the  best. 

Mounds  around  young  trees,  placed  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  mice,  may  be  levelled. 

Orchard  planti/g  will  be  done  largely  this  month, 
and  we  gave,  last  month  and  earlier,  a  number  of 
items  having  direct  reference  to  planting.  Between 
the  time  when  they  are  taken  up  in  the  nursery  and 
their  final  planting  in  the  orchard,  trees  have  a  hard 
time.  If  they  make  a  long  journey,  they  some¬ 
times  are  badly  dried,  so  much  so  that  the  bark  is 
shrivelled  and  the  tree  appears  to  be  dead.  Trees 
in  this  condition,  if  it  happens  this  month  or  later, 
should  be  buried  in  the  ground.  They  should  be 
laid  in  a  trench,  and  the  soil  come  in  contact  with 
every  portion  of  the  bark.  If  there  is  sufficient 
life  left  in  the  tree,  the  bark  will  be  quite  restored 
in  a  few  days  to  its  former  smoothness. 

When  Trees  are  too  warm  on  the  passage,  often 
from  the  heat  of  a  steamer  or  from  the  weather,  the 


buds  start  into  growth,  and  sometimes  make  white 
weak  shoots  several  inches  long.  The  buds  near  the 
ends  of  the  branches  start  first,  and  they  will  be 
gradually  less  alfected  below.  Usually  there  will 
be  some  of  the  lower  ends  that  have  not  started. 
Every  branch  should  be  cut  back  to  a  good  sound 
bud,  if  there  is  but  one,  and  the  tree  is  left  but 
little  better  than  a  bare  stick. 

Starting  an  Orchard  cheaply. — Many  a  settler  is 
obliged  to  postpone  the  outlay  for  an  orchard  until 
he  can  better  afford  it.  The  cheapest  way  to  start 
an  orchard  is  to  raise  the  stocks  and  graft  them  : 
but  this  costs  time  and  skill,  which  one  may  not 
have.  An  orchard  may  be  had  for  the  least  outlay 
of  money  by  buying  root-grafts.  These  are  adver¬ 
tised  by  many  Western  nurseries.  They  consist  of 
a  root,  or  part  of  one,  grafted  with  a  cion  of  two  or 
three  buds.  These  are  prepared  during  the  winter, 
packed  in  boxes  of  sand,  and  kept  in  the  cellar  un¬ 
til  they  can  be  set  out  in  spring.  The  nurseryman 
grows  these  two  or  three  years,  and  then  sells  them 
as  trees.  The  farmer  can,  if  he  wishes,  purchase 
the  root-grafts  and  grow  them  himself. 

In  Planting  Root-grafts ,  g-ive  them  good  corn  land  ; 
lay  out  the  rows  the  width  to  work  with  the  culti¬ 
vator  ;  the  root-grafts  may  be  dibbled  in  every  foot 
or  18  inches,  letting  but  one  bud  come  above  the 
surface.  In  three  years,  a  majority  of  them  will 
make  trees  large  enough  to  plant  in  the  orchard. 

Grafting  oil  Trees. — A  tree  is  to  be  grafted  when 
it  is  of  a  poor  kind,  and  we  wish  to  change  the  kind 
of  fruit  it  bears.  If  the  tree  is  very  large,  it  is  well 
to  graft  only  the  lower  third  of  the  branches  the 
first  year.  The  best  time  for  apple  and  pear  trees 
is  just  as  the  buds  are  swelling. 

Insects.- —The  bauds  of  eggs  of  the  Tent-caterpillar 
may  be  seen  and  removed  until  the  tree  is  in  leaf. 
The  eggs  hatch  as  soon  as  there  are  leaves  for  the 
young  caterpillar  to  feed  on,  and  the  small  “  tents  ” 
soon  appear  in  the  forks  of  the  twigs.  Remove 
these  as  soon  as  discovered. 

Canker-worms. — It  now  turns  out  that  there  are 
two  canker-worms,  which  accounts  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  statements  formerly  made.  One  of  these 
worms  comes  out  of  the  ground  and  lays  her  eggs 
upon  the  branches  in  the  fall,  while  the  other  ap¬ 
pears  in  spring.  Of  the  former,  the  eggs  are  al- 
'  ready  laid,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  poison  the 
worms  when  they  are  troublesome.  The  female  of 
the  other  kind  appears  soon  after  the  ground  thaws ; 
she  has  no  wings,  and  must  climb  up  the  trunk. 
Bands  of  coarse  paper,  smeared  with  tar  or  printer’s 
ink,  renewed  as  needed,  make  the  best  protection. 

TTie  Fruit  ttarden. 

In  localities  where  vegetation  has  not  started, 
any  pruning  omitted  last  fall  should  be  done  now, 
beginning  with  the  grape. 

Planting  of  all  kinds  should  be  done  as  early  as 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition . 

Cuttings  of  grape  vines,  currants,  etc.,  that  were 
preserved  in  the  cellar  may  be  set  out. 

Grapes. — We  have  advocated  the  planting  of  grape 
vines  wherever  there  is  a  place  for  them  to  run. 
Fences,  sheds,  barns,  and  houses  may  be  made  to 
serve  as  trellises.  The  vines  are  more  readily  taken 
care  of,  if  planted  in  rows  and  trained  to  low  trel¬ 
lises.  In  one  way  or  another,  vines  enough  should 
be  planted  on  every  farm  to  furnish  the  family  all 
the  grapes  they  wish,  with  some  to  give  away. 
Plant  one-year-old  vines,  of  the  varieties  known  to 
succeed  best  in  the  vicinity. 

Strawberries  should  be  in  abundance  in  their  sea¬ 
son.  Lay  out  rows  far  enough  apart  to  be  worked 
with  the  cultivator,  and  set  the  plants  a  foot  apart 
in  these  rows.  The  ground  should  be  kept  clean  by 
the  use  of  the  cultivator  and  hand-hoe.  By  cutting 
off  all  the  runners  as  they  appear,  the  plants  may 
be  kept  in  “  single  hills.”  By  allowing  those  run¬ 
ners  that  will,  to  take  root  in  the  row  between  the 
other  plants,  and  removing  all  the  others,  the  plants 
may  be  grown  in  “  matted  rows.”  In  either  case, 
much  of  the  work  can  be  done  with  a  horse.  Es¬ 
tablished  beds  should  have  a  dressing  of  some  fer¬ 
tilizer  applied  as  a  top-dressing. 


Kitchen  :in«l  Market  harden. 

While  the  market  gardener  in  Florida  and 
Georgia  is  bunching  his  asparagus  for  the  Northern 
markets,  the  beds  near  New  York  have  not  yet 
pushed  a  sprout.  While  the  asparagus  season  for¬ 
merly  lasted  but  a  month  or  six  weeks,  by  the  aid 
of  steam  transportation  and  Southern  gardens,  it 
now  extends  over  four  months.  The  same  change 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  other  vegetables 
which  bear  long  transportation. 

Asparagus.— However  the  season  may  be  pro¬ 
longed  by  supplies  from  the  South,  the  market  is 
never  glutted  with  the  home  crop.  As  a  plantation 
must  be  made  three  years  before  it  gives  returns, 
the  home  supply  does  not  keep  up  with  the  in¬ 
creased  demand.  Fanners  seldom  have  an  aspara¬ 
gus  bed. — Let  them  begin  this  spring  to  prepare  for 
one  by  sowing  the  seeds,  in  order  to  have  plants 
ready  to  set  out  next  spring.  The  seeds  may  be 
planted  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  dropping  them 
about  an  inch  apart  in  the  row.  When  well  up, 
thin  to  about  four  inches,  and  keep  the  plants  clean 
all  summer.  Plants  can  be  bought,  but  they  are 
not  usually  so  good  as  those  one  can  raise.  In  set¬ 
ting  out  the  plants,  make  the  rows  four  feet  apart, 
and  set  the  plants  every  30  iuches,  forking  in  a 
shovelful  of  good  manure  for  each.  This  will  al¬ 
low  the  work  to  be  done  by  horse  cultivation. 

j Beans  can  not  be  planted  until  the  ground  is 
warm.  Get  poles  ready  for  Limas. 

Beets,  sow  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  in  rows  15 
inches  apart,  and,  when  up,  thin  to  4  inches.  Egyp¬ 
tian  is  best ;  Blood  Turnip  and  Bassano  are  good. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers.- — The  earliest  crop  is 
from  plants  wintered  in  cold  frames  or  raised  in 
hot-beds.  In  either  case  they  must  be  prepared  by 
proper  exposure  to  harden  them.  They  are  set  out 
as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough,  giving  heavy 
manuring,  making  the  rows  24  inches  apart,  and 
setting  the  plants  every  18  inches. 

Carrots. — The  Short-liorn  may  be  sown  when 
frosts  are  over,  in  15-inch  rows. 

Cucumbers  are  best  sown  in  pots  or  on  inverted 
sods  placed  in  a  hot-bed. 

Egg  Plants. — Sow  seeds  in  hot-bed  or  in  window- 
box.  It  will  be  all  the  better  to  pot  the  plants 
when  they  are  large  enough. 

Lettuce. — Plants  from  hot-beds  or  from  window- 
boxes  may  be  set  out  a  foot  apart  each  way.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  for  a  later  crop. 

Onions. — All  small  onions  and  those  that  have 
sprouted  may  be  set  out  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  to 
give  a  crop  of  new  bulbs  or  “ rare-ripes.”  Suffi¬ 
cient  was  said  last  month  on  onions  from  seeds. 

Parsnips. — Sow  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  worked, 
in  rows  15  inches  apart ;  use  last  year’s  seed. 

Peas.— Plant  early  and  cover  deep — at  least  two 
inches.  The  tall  kinds  may  be  in  double  rows,  six 
inches  apart  with  the  brush  between,  or  they  may¬ 
be  scattered  thickly  in  a  broad  drill,  three  inches 
wide,  and  the  brush  stuck  on  each  side  of  the  row. 
Dwarf  kinds,  like  the  “American  Wonder,”  may 
be  in  rows  a  foot  apart.  Cut  brush  before  it  is  in 
leaf,  and  pile  it,  with  some  logs  or  other  weight  on 
top  to  flatten  it.  If  each  piece  is  fan-shaped,  it 
goes  much  further.  Stick  the  peas  before  they  fall. 

Potatoes. — Plant  early  sorts  as  soon  as  possible. 

Radishes. — A  few  may  be  sown  every  week. 

Salsify. — Sow  as  directed  for  parsnips,  by  hand. 
The  long  and  narrow  seed  does  not  sow  well  by 
drill.  Black  Salsify  is  sown  in  the  same  manner. 

Spinach. — Stir  the  soil  between  the  wintered 
plants.  Sow  seeds  in  drills  15  inches  apart. 

Tomatoes. — Every  care  should  be  given  to  secure 
stocky  plants.  On  the  small  scale,  it  will  pay  to 
protect  with  paper  or  other  screens  against  an  un¬ 
expected  frost.  In  the  garden,  tomatoes  should 
have  a  trellis  or  other  support.  Individual  plants 
may  have  three  barrel  hoops,  held  in  place  by  tack¬ 
ing  them  to  stakes. 
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Xlie  Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

The  earliest  work  is  a  general  clearing  up,  re¬ 
moval  of  rubbish,  and  the  repair  of  any  damage 
caused  by  winter.  All  broken  branches  should 
have  the  stump  sawed  off  close  to  the  trunk,  the 
wound  made  smooth,  and  covered  with  melted 
grafting  wax  or  thick  paint.  Evergreens  form  no 
exception  to  this. 

Lawns. — Give  a  dressing  of  some  fertilizer  or  well 
composted  manure.  Nitrate  of  soda,  300  pounds 
to  the  acre,  is  excellent.  Wood  ashes,  flour  of 
bone,  or  guano  may  be  used.  Bare  places  should 
be  scratched  with  a  rake,  and  seeds  sown. 

New  Lawns  should  be  made  early,  giving  the  soil 
the  preparation  suggested  in  February  last.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  sowing  were  given  last  month. 

Bulbs. — Uncover  the  beds,  but  have  the  litter  at 
hand  to  throw  over  in  case  of  sudden  frost. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  should  be  planted 
early,  and  the  same  attention  given  to  cutting  back 
the  top  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  root,  that  has 
been  advised  for  fruit  trees.  Evergreens  are  moved 
best  next  month. 

Native  Trees  and  Shrubs  are  often  introduced  into 
the  grounds.  These  are  poorly  supplied  with  roots, 
and  it  is  safest  to  cut  them  back  to  a  single  stem. 

Herbaceous  Perennials  that  have  been  long  in  one 
place  should  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  reset  in  a 
new  spot. 

Annuals. — The  hardy  kinds  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  ready.  Seeds  of  tender  annuals 
may  be  sown  under  glass  or  in  the  house,  if  the 
weather  is  still  unsettled. 

Climbers  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  comfort 
of  the  veranda.  Trumpet-creeper,  Honeysuckles, 
Wistarias,  and  Virginia  Creeper  are  all  quick- 
growing  and  easily  procured. 

Wind-Breaks,  in  many  localities,  are  needed  to 
break  the  violence  of  the  prevailing  winds.  This 
adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  house,  and  al¬ 
lows  many  trees  and  plants  to  be  cultivated  which 
would  not  succeed  without  it.  Willows  planted 
first  will  prepare  the  way  for  evergreen  and  other 
trees  for  shelter. 


Cxreculioiise  and  Window  Plants. 

The  increasing  heat  will  require  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  ventilation.  Insects  also  increase,  and  the 
demands  of  out-door  work  should  not  cause  any 
neglect  of  the  plants  within. 

Water  will  be  required  more  freely  than  before, 
especially  by  plants  making  their  growth. 

Bulbs  that  have  bloomed  in  pots  should  be  cared 
for  until  the  fading  of  the  leaf.  Such  bulbs  may 
be  planted  in  the  open  ground  next  fall. 

Bulbs  and  Boots  for  planting  in  the  borders,  may 
be  brought  from  the  cellar  or  other  store-house 
and  started.  Dahlias,  Cannas,  Tuberoses,  and 
others  may  be  forwarded  in  this  manner. 

Gladiolus  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  succession, 
putting  in  some  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  ready. 

Propagation  of  plants  for  use  in  beds  should  now 
go  on  rapidly.  Seeds  of  Drummond’s  Phlox, 
Asters,  Zinnias,  and  others  may  be  sown  in  the 
greenhouse  or  in  window-boxes.  All  such  plants 
are  greatly  improved  by  transplanting,  and  better 
still  by  potting. 


Times  and  Seasons. 

In  offering  hints  about  work  we  are  constantly 
aware  that  our  readers  reside  in  almost  every  vari¬ 
ety  of  climate,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
anything  like  a  “  Calendar  of  Operations,”  which 
would  answer  for  any  one  section  of  country.  Our 
object  is  to  point  out  the  manner  of  performing  the 
various  operations,  rather  than  to  indicate  the  pre¬ 
cise  times  at  which  they  should  be  done.  Still, 
wherever  one  may  live,  there  are  spring  work,  and 
work  for  summer  and  autumn  ;  seed  time,  a  sea¬ 
son  of  growth  and  one  of  harvest.  In  no  other 
particular  do  the  widely  separated  localities  differ 
so  much  as  in  the  time  for  sowing  seeds.  While 


in  parts  of  the  Southern  States  some  seeds  may 
be  sown  all  through  the  winter,  there  are  localities 
on  the  northern  border  when  no  seeds  can  besown 
until  May.  The  plants  constituting  our  farm  and 
garden  crops  came  originally  in  part  from  cold 
countries  and  in  part  from  tropical  or  semi-tropical 
sections ;  and  we  recognize  the  first,  such  as 
wheat,  beets,  cabbages,  etc..,  as  hardy,  while  the 
others,  (e.  g.)  beans,  corn,  squashes,  and  all  their 
class,  are  tender.  In  giving  directions  for  sowing 
we  can  meet  the  wide  differences  of  climate  by 
reference  to  two  well  understood  periods.  The 
hardy  seeds  are  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  in  a  condition  to  work.  This,  in  every  locality 
means  not  only  that  the  ground  is  thawed,  but  that 
it  is  60  far  settled  and  freed  of  the  excess  of  water, 
that  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  properly  broken  up 
by  the  plow  and  spade.  The  season  for  sowing  the 
seeds  of  tender  plants  is  fixed  by  the  one  so  uni¬ 
versally  cultivated  in  this  country — Indian  corn. 
Every  farmer,  whether  his  farm  is  in  Canada  or 
Carolina,  knows  as  the  result  of  many  observa¬ 
tions,  the  date  upon  which  it  is  safe,  in  his  local¬ 
ity,  to  plant  corn  and  be  fairly  certain  of  a  crop. 
Hence  “  corn-planting  time”  serves  as  a  guide  for 
all  other  plants  of  a  similar  semi-tropical  character. 


A  Barrel  Trap  for  Rabbits. 


Mr.  I.  R.  McConn,  Mo.,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  a 
rabbit  trap  that  has  served  him  well.  He  describes 


it  as  follows :  Set  an  empty  barrel  in  the  ground, 
and  put  a  long  box  or  “  run  ”  upon  it.  A  “  tilt- 
board  ”  is  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  as  shown 
in  the  cut.  This  board  should  be  60  hinged  that 
the  short  end  will  strike  the  top  before  it  reaches 
the  perpendicular.  Put  a  small  weight  on  the  short 
end,  to  over-balance  the  longer  end  and  to  return  the 
board  to  its  place  after  the  rabbit  has  passed  into 
the  barrel.  If  any  one  wishes  an  extra  good  trap, 
make  one  like  this. 


The  Ways  of  the  Clothes-Moth. 

Many  a  vigilant  house-keeper  would  be  spared 
much  vexation  of  spirit,  if  she  understood  the  do¬ 
mestic  arrangements  of  the  moths  as  well  as  she 
does  her  own.  She  suspects  everything  Lepidop- 
terous  of  being  “the  moth,”  and  every  insect  of 
that  kind  that  enters  the  house,  no  matter  what  its 
size  or  kind,  must  be  killed  lest  it  “  eat  holes  in  the 
clothing.”  It  will  surprise  these  watchful  persons 
to  be  told  that  the  moth  itself  is  harmless,  and  eats 
nothing.  The  proper  Clothes-moth  has  a  spread 
of  wing  of  only  about  half  an  inch  ;  it  flits  about  so 
quietly,  and  is  so  small,  as  often  to  escape  notice, 
while  insects  many  times  larger  are  suspected  of 
being  dangerous.  The  small  size  of  the  true 
Clothes-moth,  its  delicate  buff  color,  satiny  lustre, 
and  especially  the  silky  fringe  upon  the  edges  of 
the  wings,  distinguish  it  from  other  moths.  In 
saying  the  moth  is  harmless,  we  would  not  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  it  is  not  the  cause  of  mischief.  The 
only  part  assigned  to  this  creature,  in  its  beautiful 
winged  state,  is  to  lay  eggs.  The  round  of  its 
changes  is  as  follows  :  The  egg,  from  which  hatches 
the  larva  or  caterpillar ;  this  does  all  the  feeding, 
and  is  the  destructive  form  of  the  insect ;  the 
chrysalis,  in  which  state  it  is  dormant  for  about 
three  weeks,  and  finally  the  winged  state  or  moth, 
just  described.  Observe  that  the  moth  increases 
only  from  eggs  laid  by  the  flying  insect.  The  feed¬ 
ing  moth,  or  caterpillar  does  not  increase  its  num¬ 
bers.  The  caterpillars  feed  upon  woolen  fabrics 


and  furs,  and  they  also  use  the  minute  fragments 
of  them  to  make  themselves  a  case  or  shield,  a 
circular  roll,  which  they  carry  about  with  them  as 
they  feed,  and  enlarge  as  their  growth  requires.  In 
the  Northern  States,  the  moth  begins  to  fly  in  May, 
but  earlier  in  warmer  climates,  and  their  eggs  are 
laid  in  May  and  June,  when  the  insect  dies.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  to  preserve  articles  from  injury, 
we  must  place  them  where  the  parent  moth  can  not 
reach  them.  The  insect  is  small,  and  can  slip  through 
narrow  cracks.  Whatever  will  hold  liquids  will  keep 
out  moths,  hence  furs  and  woolens  may  be  placed 
in  whiskey  and  other  barrels.  If  the  articles  are 
placed  in  brown  linen  and  sewed  up,  or  in  paper 
and  pasted  up,  they  will  be  perfectly  protected. 
There  must  be  no  eggs  or  moths  in  the  articles 
when  put  away,  and  the  wrapping  should  be  thor¬ 
ough,  without  any  crevice  through  which  the  pa¬ 
rent  moth  can  crawl. 


Culture  of  the  Peanut. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  peanut  plant  began 
to  assume  importance  as  a  staple  Southern  crop, 
and  even  now  the  area  of  its  cultivation,  though 
annually  extending,  is  confined  to  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  In  Virginia  it  is  cultivated  only  in 
portions  of  five  or  six  counties  on  the  south  side  of 
James  River,  the  counties  of  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Surry  being  the  only  ones,  where  it  is  grown  in 
every  part.  Light  sandy  lands  near  the  rivers  and 
smaller  streams  of  Eastern  Virginia  are  suited  to 
this  crop  ;  and  as  lime  and  marl  are  easily  procured 
in  all  this  region,  the  peanut  eventually  became  a 
leading  product.  The  annual  crop  of  Virginia  is 
now  two  million  bushels. 

One  of  the  first  questions  a  prudent  farmer 
asks,  when  thinking  of  a  new  crop,  is,  does  it 
draw  heavily  upon  the  6oil  ?  At  first,  fears  were 
entertained  that  such  would  be  the  case  with  the 
peanut,  but  a  decade’s  experience  has  shown  that 
the  farms  of  Tidewater  Virginia,  where  the  peanut 
has  been  grown  annually  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  have  improved  in  fertility,  and  that  many  of 
them  are  worth  fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent,  more 
now  than  in  1870.  This  improvement  is  not  due 
to  the  peanut  plant  in  itself,  blit  to  the  fact  that 
the  grower  is  obliged  to  manure  his  land  more  and 
till  it  better.  It  is  a  plant  that  requires  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  both  vegetable  matter  and  marl  or  lime, 
when  these  elements  are  not  amply  present.  In 
this  respect  alone  the  peanut  has  been  of  incal¬ 
culable  benefit ;  and  as  it  is  now  found  that  it  does 
not  greatly  exhaust  the  soil,  it  is  fast  becoming  a 
favorite  crop  and  taking  precedence  of  every  other. 
Many  growers  say  that  the  leaves  alone  which 
either  fall  from  the  plant  before  digging  or  are 
then  detached,  will,  for  a  number  of  years,  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  elements  of  plant  food  taken  away 
in  the  peanut  itself  ;  and  that  if  all  the  vines  are 
returned  to  the  land,  either  before  or  after  going 
to  the  cattle  pen,  they  will  not  only  restore  the 
loss,  but  leave  the  soil  richer  than  at  first.  It  is 
found  that  woods’  litter,  applied  to  the  land  once 
in  four  or  five  years,  and  small  dressings  of  lime  or 
marl,  are  the  best  of  all  manures  for  the  peanut. 
Where  these  elements  are  present  in  liberal  quan¬ 
tity,  the  yield  per  acre  is  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
or  one  hundred  bushels  of  peanuts.  A  good  deal 
depends  upon  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
land.  A  light  and  dry  porous  soil  is  most  favor¬ 
able.  Standing  water  and  cold  wet  soils  are  destruc¬ 
tive.  Tenacious  lands  are  not  only  difficult  to 
work,  but  wasteful  in  the  quantity  of  peanuts  that 
are  left  in  the  ground  when  digging  the  crop. 

The  cultivation  of  the  peanut  does  not  interfere 
seriously  with  other  staple  crops,  as,  with  improved 
implements  and  rapid  work,  the  times  of  working 
them  may  be  so  ordered  as  to  leave  intervals  for 
attention  to  other  things.  In  ordinary  seasons, 
three  weedings  with  the  hoes  are  amply  sufficient, 
and  frequently  two  are  enough.  The  tendency 
now  is  to  cultivate  more  with  the  plow  and  culti¬ 
vator,  and  less  with  hoes.  As  the  fertilizer,  where 
any  is  used,  is  generally  applied  at  planting  time, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  in  summer  but  to  plow  and 
hoe  the  crop.  As  soon  as  the  young  peanuts  be- 
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gin  to  form  to  much  extent,  working  ceases,  and 
the  crop  is  laid  by.  There  is  then  an  interval  of 
at  least  two  months  when  the  planter  can  turn  his 
attention  to  other  matters  about  the  farm. 


Cultivating  the  Mistletoe. 

A  numberhave  inquired  if  the  mistletoe  will  grow 
in  this  country,  and  if  it  can  be  cultivated  and 
how.  These  inquiries  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact 
that  just  before  Christmas  a  small  twig  of  mistletoe 
sells  in  city  stores  at  what  seems  an  enormous  price. 
Increasingly  large  quantites  are  annually  imported 
and  mistletoe  has  become  a  regular  article  in  the 
holiday  trade.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
known  that  a  mistletoe  is  native  to  this  country, 
from  New  Jersey,  southward,  and  in  Texas  is 
sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  form  a  feature  in  the 
landscape.  The  American  mistletoe,  while  it  has  the 
same  parasitic  nature,  and  is  in  its  general  appear¬ 
ance  similar  to  the  European,  differs  so  much  in  its 
botanical  characters  as  to  be  placed  in  a  different 
genus.  The  European  is  a  Viscum,  and  ours  a 
Phoradendron  (a  tree-thief).  Ours  is  of  a  very  yel¬ 
lowish  green  color,  which  makes  it  much  less  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  other  as  a  decorative  plant.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  mistletoe  is  often  cultivated,  and  the 
nurserymen  furnish  young  apple-trees  upon  which 
the  plant  is  established.  It  grows  upon  a  number 
of  trees,  wild  and  cultivated,  and  prefers  some 
varieties  of  the  apple  to  others.  The  seed  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  exceedingly  viscid  substance,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  adhere  firmly  to  the  bark  of 
trees.  In  cultivation,  the  seed  is  either  placed  un¬ 
der  a  tongue  cut  in  the  bark,  or  it  is  merely  rubbed 
on  with  the  thumb  until  it  adheres  firmly.  The 
seed  is  placed  on  the  under  side  of  the  branch,  to 
hide  it  from  birds.  No  doubt  the  same  method  will 
answer  with  our  own  mistletoe.  Whether  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  plant  will  be  generally  hardy  if  planted  here 
we  can  not  say;  it  would  probably  succeed  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  southward. 


Tin  Tomato  Pots. 

Those  who  pot  tomatoes,  egg-plants,  etc.,  and 
live  at  a  distance  from  potteries,  use  various  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  pots.  We  recently  gave  a  clever  one  of 
chestnut  bark.  Old  fruit  and  other  cans  have  long 
been  used,  and  now,  W.  R.  Wood,  of  Norfolk  Coun¬ 
ty,  Virginia,  writes  us  that  he  finds  that  it  pays  to 
make  them  from  new  tin.  The  size  of  common  tin 
plate  is  about  13i  by  91  inches,  and  one  sheet  will 
make  three  pots,  four  inches  in  diameter  and  three 
inches  deep.  The  short  edges  of  the  tin  sheet  are 
bent  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  they  may  in¬ 
terlock  and  make  a  joint.  If  the  soil,  in  potting,  is 
properly  fined,  it  will  hold  the  joint  in  place,  and 
it  will  not  fall  out  from  the  bottom  in  moving. 
When  placed  in  a  hot-bed  or  frame,  the  pots  should 
stand  upon  boards  to  keep  the  roots  from  reaching 
the  soil  below.  In  planting,  a  slight  pressure  of 
the  hand  unclasps  the  tin  and  the  plant  goes  to  its 
place  without  the  least  disturbance  of  its  roots.  Mr. 
W.  writes  that  the  first  gathering  from  his  plants 
more  than  paid  the  cost  of  the  tins,  and  as  by  their 
use  he  was  enabled  to  have  the  market  to  himself 
for  over  a  week,  he  found  them  profitable.  The 
tins,  by  placing  one  within  another,  may  be  stored 
in  a  small  space  and  remain  useful  for  several  years. 
We  would  suggest  that  where  cans  are  used,  it 
would  be  well  to  adopt  this  plan:  unsolder  the  cans 
and  remove  the  bottoms,  and  turn  over  the  edges 
to  form  a  joint.  This  will  facilitate  the  storing, 
and  also  allow  the  pots  to  be  made  of  one  size. 


House-keepers  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
using  wood  for  fuel,  retain  a  prejudice  against 
coal  for  heating,  and  especially  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses.  Much  of  this  comes  from  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  using  coal.  The  steady, 
continuous  fire  obtainable  with  coal,  the  feasibility 
of  so  regulating  its  burning  as  to  save  waste  and  yet 
start  up  a  brisk  heat  whenever  desired  for  tempo¬ 
rary  use,  as  at  meal  times,  are  decidedly  in  its  favor. 


The  question  of  economy  is  not  fully  understood. 
The  carbon  of  wood,  as  well  as  coal,  is  the  principal 
heat-producing  element.  The  best  dry,  hard  coal, 
is  nearly  all  pure  carbon,  while  the  best  wood  con¬ 
tains  much  of  other  elements,  and  even  when  well 
air-dried  it  has  a  large  percentage  of  water  which, 
in  burning,  carries  away  much  latent  heat. 


Sheep  Feed  Trough. 

Make  the  frame  of  scantling,  li  in.  or  2  in. 
square,  as  may  be  most  convenient;  sides  12  feet 
long  ;  top  end-pieces  22  inches  loug  ;  bottom  end- 
pieces  9  inches  long  ;  the  four  corner  uprights  21 
inches  long,  placed  as  shown  in  figure  1.  Cover  the 
aides  and  ends  and  inside  of  the  bottom  with  inch 


boarding ;  then  cut  eight  holes  in  each  side,  6 
inches  wide  by  8  inches  high,  leaving  11  inches  be¬ 
tween  each  hole.  By  leaving  the  first  11  inches, 
at  the  left  end  of  each  side,  the  holes  will  not 
come  directly  opposite  each  other,  thus  preventing 
the  heads  of  the  sheep  on  either  side  from  being 
in  contact  while  feeding.  Then  hang  the  trough 
by  ropes  to  the  beams  in  the  center  of  the  sheep 
house,  a  suitable  distance  from  the  ground.  Fig- 
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Fig.  2. 

ure  2  represents  the  trough  in  position.  Each 
trough  will  feed  sixteen  sheep.  The  writer  has 
five  such  troughs  in  his  sheep  house. 

By  this  method  of  feeding,  the  sheep  get  all  the 
grain,  shipstutf,  or  roots  that  may  be  put  into  the 
trough,  and  are  fed  in  half  the  time  it  would  take 
to  feed  them  in  a  rack  around  the  wall,  because 
the  sheep  eat  from  each  side.  Make  the  trough 
altogether  of  pine  lumber,  if  possible,  for  light¬ 
ness  in  handling.  For  salt,  the  writer  has  a  small 
trough  nailed  on  the  wall  of  his  sheep  house,  just  ] 
high  enough  to  permit  the  sheep  to  put  their  noses 
into  it.  Salt  is  always  kept  in  this  trough. 


Cloth  Bags  for  Sausages,  Pork,  etc. 

Take  new,  unbleached  “factory,”  and  tear  off, 
across  the  width,  pieces  six  inches  wide,  then  fold 
them  together,  to  form  a  bag  three  inches  double, 
by  one  yard  in  length.  The  double  edges  are 
folded  back  upon  the  cloth,  the  width  of  a  seam  ; 
sew  through  this  quadruple  thickness,  with  stout 
thread,  running  it  coarsely.  Dip  the  bag  in  very 
hot  water,  and  squeeze  it  slightly.  Insert  in  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  a  canning  tunnel,  and  fill  the  bag 
with  the  following  mixture,  being  sure  to  press  the 
bag  full :  60  lbs.  ground  meat ;  1  lb.  salt ;  f-lb. 
pepper;  2  teacups  sage;  1  tea?up  brown  sugar. 
This  is  not  a  highly-seasoned  sausage,  but  is  about 
right  for  home  use.  The  bag  is  ripped  open  at  the 
bottom,  and  up  the  side,  as  fast  as  the  contents  are 
desired.  Always  wet  the  bag  thoroughly  in  hot 
water  before  filling. 

Freshening  Salt  Pork. — My  way  so  as  to 
render  it  palatable,  is  to  slice  ready  for  frying,  and 
half  fill  a  crock  with  the  slices.  Turn  on  sweet 
skim  milk,  cover  the  crock  tightly,  and  set  in  a  cool 
place.  It  will  be  ready  for  use  any  time  after  six 
or  eight  hours.  When  frying  the  meat,  I  often 
cook  it  half-done,  then  roll  in  flour  and  brown  it. 
Beat  two  or  three  eggs,  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper 
together,  dip  the  meat  repeatedly  in  the  mixture, 
fry  it,  and  you  have  a  desirable  dish. 

Pork  Pot-pie. — This  dish  is  composed  of  thin, 
narrow  bits  of  salt  pork,  and  potatoes  sliced  thinly, 
boil  until  nearly  done,  then  salt  and  pepper,  and 
add  dumplings,  if  desired.  Elder’s  Wife. 


The  Grape  Industry  in  California. 

BT  CHARLES  H.  SHINN,  NAPA  CO.,  CAL. 
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This  spring  has  been  an  unusually  active  time  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  especially  with  viticulturists,  and 
the  increased  acreage  in  vines  is  enormous.  It 
even  surpasses  the  planting  of  any  previous  year. 
The  total  can  hardly  be  given  with  exactness,  until 
in  May.  The  vineyardists  have  an  active  and 
enterprising  commission,  which  comprises  among 
its  members  the  most  practical  growers  and  wine 
and  raisin  makers  of  the  State. 

The  vine-growers’  problems  of  the  present  are 
three-fold  :  Phylloxera,  varieties,  and  skilled  labor. 
“Any  one  can  plant  a  vineyard,”  used  to  be  the 
feeling  ;  but  the  men  who  thrust  cuttings  of  com¬ 
mon  varieties  of  grapes  into  poorly  prepared  soil, 
have  not  found  their  vineyards  very  profitable. 
Care  must  begin  long  before  the  vineyard  is  planted. 
And  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  the  mountain  lands, 
where  the  best  grapes  are  grown,  and  the  costliest 
wines  will  be  produced.  It  has  taken  long  for  the 
people  to  learn  that  the  uplands  have  their  use6, 
but  the  time  has  come,  and  the  red  hill-land  is  in 
constant  demand.  Howell  Mountain,  Napa  Co., 
was  partially  planted  last  year,  and  the  work  still 
goes  on.  Among  the  hills  of  San  Diego,  and  other 
Southern  counties,  and  along  the  whole  Sierra 
range,  the  same  tendency  is  manifest.  Even  the 
slopes  of  Southern  Mendocino,  long  neglected,  are 
becoming  vineyards,  and  one  of  the  peculiarly  fa¬ 
vored  spots  is  thought  to  be  in  Northern  Sonoma, 
on  rolling  laud  about  Cloverdale,  and  westward  in 
the  Russian  River  section.  Five  years  ago,  much 
of  this  uneven,  rugged,  and  brush-covered  mouu- 
tain  land  was  readily  to  be  had  for  $2.50  per  acre, 
but  now  it  ranges  at  from  $20.00  to  $50.00. 

A  vineyard  usually  yields  something  the  third 
year,  and  a  good  crop  the  fourth  year.  Up  to  this 
time  the  cost  will  have  been  not  less  than  $50.00 
per  acre,  or  perhaps  more.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  every  care  has  been  taken,  that  choice  varieties 
have  been  selected,  the  ground  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared,  the  cuttings  planted  deep  and  well,  hoeing 
and  cultivation,  pruning  and  staking,  in  the  most 
approved  way,  all  attended  to.  Then,  the  fourth 
year,  the  crop  should  be  three  or  four  tons  to  the 
acre,  which,  at  $25.00  the  ton,  allowing  for  ex¬ 
penses  of  gathering,  would  net  from  $60.00  to  $80.00 
to  the  producer.  The  average  crop  of  last  year 
over  the  entire  State  was  from  three  and  a  half  to 
four  tons  per  acre,  a  low  yield,  that  was  partly  due 
to  the  late  frosts  of  last  spring. 

In  1880,  the  State  had  50,000  acres  of  vines  in  full 
bearing,  and  10,000  acres  of  new  vines  were 
planted  ;  in  1881,  about  55,000  acres  were  in  bear¬ 
ing,  and  20,000  more  acres  were  planted.  Last 
year,  fully  60,000  acres  yielded  a  crop,  and  not 
less  than  30,000  acres  were  set  out  with  cuttings. 
Yet  the  wine  yield  of  1880  was  12,000,000  gallons, 
while  that  of  1882  was  2,000,000  gallons  less,  owing, 
as  was  said,  to  late  frosts. 

As  for  the  Phylloxera,  it  “has  come  to  stay.” 
Beginning  its  ravages  in  the  Sonoma  Valley,  where 
it  has  destroyed  a  thousand  acres  and  injured  at 
least  five  thousand  acres  more,  it  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  isolated  spots  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  Sta^e.  In  Napa  and  Santa  Clara  districts,  the 
pest,  though  visible,  could  easily  be  stamped  out 
by  energetic  measures.  Some  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  and  Sierra  foothill  counties  show  Phylloxera 
to  a  dangerous  degree.  The  planting  of  Phyl¬ 
loxera-proof  vines  is  urged  by  the  best  authorities 
as  the  only  safeguard,  and  these  are  planted  by  the 
most  thoughtful  among  the  new  viticulturists. 
Some  depend  on  flooding  the  vineyards  in  winter, 
but  this  is  not  a  complete  protection.  The  hope¬ 
ful  feature  is  that  here  the  Phylloxera  spreads 
much  more  slowly  than  elsewhere. 

The  labor  problem  in  the  near  future  will  be  a 
very  difficult  one,  and  may  make  the  California 
farmers  wish  they  had  more  Chinese.  If  there  are 
hardly  enough  laborers  now  to  gather  the  crop, 
what  will  be  done  when  the  acreage  is  doubled  ? 
If  vintners,  vine  dressers,  and  grape  gatherers  are 
not  brought  here  from  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 
thousands  of  tons  of  grapes  will  be  wasted’  some 
autumn  for  lack  of  labor. 
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Coffee  Planting  in  Ceylon.* 

BY  W.  B.  BRADSHAW. 

People,  as  a  rule,  know  very  little  about  Coffee 
while  under  cultivation.  Many  suppose  that  be¬ 
cause  coffee  is  termed  a  beau,  it  necessarily  grows 
suspended  from  a  vine  with  a  number  of  beans  in  a 
pod ;  this  is  quite  a  mistake  as  it  is  so  named  only 
from  its  shape.  The  Coffee  tree  grows  naturally 
in  long  struggling  shoots,  each  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
iu  length  ;  it  is,  however,  topped  when  it  reaches 
three  and  a  half  feet,  and  by  careful  pruning  is 
kept  at  this  hight ;  it  is  besides  in  this  wav  easier 
to  work  and  make  a  more  healthy  tree. 

The  berries  grow  in  clusters, around  the  branches, 
and  are  of  a  bright,  red  color,  like  cherries  in  ap-  | 


pearance  when  ripe  ;  a  soft  pulp  intensely  sweet  to 
taste,  covers  the  bean,  which  is  surrounded  by  two 
skins,  a  silver  skin,  and  a  parchment  skin.  The 
silver  skin  looks  like  thin  tissue  paper,  and  fits 
tightly  round  the  bean;  the  parchment  skin  is  of  a 
a  tough  leathery  substance  and  surrounds  both  the 
bean  and  the  silver  skin. 

To  describe  fully  the  opening  of  a  Coffee 
Estate  would  be  an  almost  endless  task,  so  a  brief 
description  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  here.  One 
part,  however,  merits  a  little  more  space  than  the 
rest ;  this  is  the  “Felling  of  the  Jungle.”  Nearly 
all  the  estates  are  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
so  when  the  contractors  are  felling  the  trees,  they 
commence  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  cutting  the  trees 
only  half  way  through.  When  they  have  finished 
the  whole  clearing  in  this  way,  they  fell  two  or  three 
trees  simultaneously  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  which, 
falling  on  the  others  already  half  cut  through,  the 
whole  forest  falls  as  if  by  one  blow. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  on  the  clearing  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  in  burning  the  felled  timber,  sawing 
timber  for  building  purposes,  preparing  nurseries 
of  young  plants,  tracing  and  cutting  roads  and 
drains,  lining  and  holing  (the  uses  of  which  are 
described  below),  weeding,  and  the  building  of 
the  superintendent’s  house  or  “  bungalow,”  the 
store,  or  building  where  the  coffee  is  cured  and 
stored,  the  coolies’  houses  and  all  other  buildings 
necessary  for  the  working  of  an  estate. 

Coffee  trees  are  planted  in  long  straight  lines, 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  estate,  and  six  feet 
apart,  this  makes  it  very  much  easier  to  work  the 
estate  when  pruning,  weeding,  picking  and  other 
work  is  being  carried  on. 

The  planting  is  only  done  in  the  wet  weather 
when  the  plants  are  simply  placed  into  holes  that 
have  been  dug,  six  feet  apart,  on  the  lines  men¬ 
tioned  before  and  the  earth  filled  in  ;  they  are  then 
left  to  grow  until  they  attain  their  full  size  and  re¬ 
quire  very  little  looking  after  for  two  years. 

There  are  many  enemies  that  attack  and  destroy 
the  coffee  tree  during  this  period  of  its  existence. 
If  the  estate  is  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
large  expanse  of  jungle,  or  near  the  plains,  watch¬ 
men  have  to  be  kept  constantly  on  guard  to  frighteD 


*  The  author  of  this  paper  is  well  qualified  to  write 
on  the  subject  of  coffee  culture,  having  been  engaged  in 
this  pursuit  for  several  years  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon. 


away  the  wild  elephants,  which  have  an  unpleasant 
way  of  pulling  up  and  tearing  to  pieces  anything  ! 
they  do  not  quite  understand.  Deer  and  elk  will 
come  and  browse  on  the  young  plants,  and  wild 
pigs  (tame  ones  also  when  they  get  an  opportunity), 
will  root  up  the  ground  and  make  it  look  as  if  a 
steam  plow  had  been  at  work;  the  coffee  grubs  are 
also  another  dangerous  pest,  they  are  white,  and 
about  two  inches  long  when  fully  grown;  they  de¬ 
vour  the  young  roots,  and  the  tree  failing  to  get 
nourishment  in  the  usual  way,  droops  and  dies. 
When  the  tree  is  older  there  are  other  enemies  to 
be  encountered  ;  monkeys  and  coffee  rats  come 
down  from  the  jungle  and  rocks  to  eat  the  sweet, 
ripe  fruit;  but  the  last  and  worst  difficulty  is  the 
much  dreaded  leaf  disease,  which  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  powder  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  ; 

this  gradually  extends  over  the  whole 
leaf,  which  drops  off,  and  a  tree  without 
leaves  cannot  ripen  a  crop.  There  seems 
to  be  no  cure  for  this  extraordinary  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  only  remedy  that  has  yet 
been  found,  appears  to  be  the  application 
of  sulphur  and  lime  (by  means  of  blowers) 
to  the  leaf,  but  even  in  this  instance  the 
relief  is  only  temporary. 

Crop  time  on  an  estate  is  necessarily  a 
very  busy  season,  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  are  all  put  to  pick  the  ripe,  scarlet 
berries  from  the  trees.  It  is  accomplished 
by  each  coolie  taking  one  line,  for  which 
he  is  responsible,  and  going  straight  up 
the  hill,  picking  as  he  goes.  In  this  way 
a  coolie  can  easily  pick  two  bushels  per 
day  in  the  hight  of  the  gathering  season. 

When  the  day’s  work  is  finished,  the 
bell  is  rung  and  the  coolies  all  come  to 
the  6tore  and  empty  their  sacks  into  a 
shed  which  is  provided  for  the  purpose,  termed 
a  receiving  shed,  and  giving  in  their  names  as 
they  go.  This  receiving  shed  is  connected  with 
the  machinery  in  the  store  by  spouting.  Upon 
a  given  signal,  the  machinery,  either  water 
or  hand-power,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  and  the  cherry  (coffee  in  its  berry  form)  is 
washed  down  the  spouting  by  water  into  the  first 
piece  of  machinery,  which  removes  the  pulp,  when 
the  bean  with  its  parchment  skin,  covered  with  a 
thick  viscid  matter,  slips  past  into  a  riddle,  through 
which  it  is  6ifted  and  floated  by  water  into  a  large 
cistern,  where  the  water  is  drained  off  and  the  grain 
heaped  up,  covered  with  old  sack'mg  and  allowed 
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FLOWER  AND  BERRY  OF  COFFEE. 

to  remain  two  days  to  ferment.  The  pulp  in  the 
meantime  is  washed  in  another  direction  to  a  pit 
where  it  is  preserved  as  a  manure. 

When  the  coffee  has  been  allowed  to  remain  two 
days  in  the  cistern,  coolies  jump  in  among  it,  re¬ 
move  the  sacking,  and  spread  the  coffee  all  over 
the  cistern  floor  with  wooden  shovels  to  a  depth  of 
about  six  inches.  Four  or  five  men  are  then  called 
and  they  proceed  to  stamp  it  well,  to  remove  any 
pieces  of  pulp  that  remain.  When  the  coffee  has 
been  well  trampled,  water  is  allowed  to  run  on  it 
until  the  cistern  is  half  full ;  the  coffee  is  then 
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shoveled  backwards  and  forwards  until  all  the 
glutinous  matter  is  removed,  the  water  is  then 
drained  off,  and  clear  water  turned  on,  and  the 
60 me  process  repeated,  until  the  water  can  wash 
nothing  more  from  it ;  the  coffee  is  then  carried 
in  baskets  to  the  second  story  of  the  6tore. 

It  has  now  to  be  dried,  but  it  is  not  put  immedi¬ 
ately  in  the  sun,  as  that  would  split  the  parch¬ 
ment  skin,  and  it  is  always  considered  advisable 
to  ship  the  coffee  with  the  parchment  skin  on. 
After  remaining  two  or  three  days  inside  it  is 
placed  on  mats  on  the  barbecue  or  flat  space,  ad¬ 
joining  the  store,  and  coolies  are  kept  continually 
turning  it  over  and  over.  When  it  has  been  kept 
in  the  sun  five  or  six  days,  it  is  finally  placed  in¬ 
side  the  store  to  remain  until  a  sufficient  quantity 
has  been  cured  to  admit  of  despatching,  but  even 
here  it  requires  to  be  continually  turned  to  prevent 
its  becoming  heated  and  mildewed. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  be  done  except  to  des¬ 
patch  the  coffee  from  the  estate,  which  is  done  in 
many  different  ways,  the  favorite  method  being  to 
load  it  on  the  backs  of  trained  cattle,  which  carry  it 
to  the  nearest  cart  road,  from  there  it  is  sent  by  cart 
to  the  railway  station  and  then  by  rail  to  Colombo, 
where  it  is  sent  to  the  mills. 

In  the  mills  they  tear  the  parchment  skin  from 
the  bean,  they  then  have  the  beans  winnowed, 
packed  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  England.  Our 
planter  in  all  probability,  when  he  receives  his  copy 
of  the  bill  of  lading,  will  dive  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  whistle  some  vigorous  tune,  wonder  what 
his  coffee  will  fetch,  and  proceed  to  drive  his 
coolies,  and  work  the  estate  for  the  next  crop. 


Application  of  Plant  Food, 

BY  PROF  J.  W.  SANBORN,  MO. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  1  gave  some  facts  illustrating  the  effect  of  the 
position  of  the  manure  in  the  ground  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  development  of  stem  and  leaf.  By  those  facts 
it  was,  incidentally  shown,  that  manure  plowed 
under  gave  results  more  favorable  than  the  pre¬ 
vailing  belief  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Plowing 
under  manure  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  “  old 
fogy  ”  idea.  I  once  entertained  that  view,  and 
supposed  that  unanswerable  reasons  warranted  it. 

Many  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  surface  appli¬ 
cation  still  appear  strong.  Manure  worked  into 
the  surface  soil  is  near  the  young  roots  and  feeds 
them  at  a  critical  period  in  their  growth.  When 
worked  in,  the  manure  is  at  the  spot  of  the  greatest 
root  development,  and  hence  that  development  is 
normal.  When  the  fertilizer  is  plowed  in,  the  roots 
make  an  unnatural  development  deeper  than  the 
normal  expansion,  and  in  a  layer  along  the  line  of 
manure.  The  manure  will  decompose  less  readily 
and  will  not  be  fined  and  thoroughly  distributed  in 
the  soil.  Six  years  ago,  I  began  a  series  of  trials, 
the  results  of  which  have  forced  me  to  give  the 
matter  careful  study.  Thirty-five  square  rods  of 
soil  were  plowed,  and  twenty  tons  per  acre  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  were  harrowed  into  the  surface,  while 
an  equal  amount  of  manure  was  plowed  under  in 
a  similar  area,  and  remained  there  until  the  ground 
was  re-plowed,  last  year.  The  ground  was  alluvial 
clay,  and  compact,  the  very  kind  where  surface  ap¬ 
plication  of  manure  should  appear  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  The  first  crop  was  oats  cut  for  fodder. 
Surface-applied  manure  gave  1 ,685  lbs.  of  fodder, 
and, when  plowed  under,  1,785  pounds  were  harvest¬ 
ed  per  plot.  The  chemical  composition  of  the 
crop  was  not  tested. 

The  first  crop  of  grass  was  not  weighed,  as  it  was 
slightly  winter-killed,  and  was  therefore  unreliable. 
In  1879,  the  surface  manure  gave  3,966  lbs.  of  hay 
per  acre,  while  that  plowed  under  gave  3,813  lbs. 
Last  year  1  laid  out  two  more  plats,  2  by  8  rods,  and 
gave  to  each  1,760  lbs.  of  sheep  manure,  plowing 
under  one,  and  putting  the  other  lot  on  the  surface, 
harrowing  it  in.  The  yield  on  the  surface-applied 
plot  was  4,300  lbs.  of  straw  and  1,580  lbs.  of  oats 
per  acre  ;  the  other  gave  5,700  lbs.  of  straw  and 
1,260  lbs.  of  oats.  Here  it  is  again  noticed,  as 
shown  in  my  last  article,  that  the  proportion  of 
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grain  to  straw  varies  with  the  method  of  applica¬ 
tion.  The  weight  in  this  trial  of  plot  two  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  fuller  growth  of  weeds  that  started 
while  the  oats  were  striking  root  in  the  manure  ; 
for  it  should  be  added,  that  when  the  manure  is 
applied  to  the  surface,  the  crop  takes  a  little  better 
start.  This  same  year,  also,  plots  of  corn  were 
started,  with  results,  noted  in  my  last,  in  total 
amount  slightly  in  favor  of  the  surface  application. 
Subsequent  results  with  these  corn  plots  have  fa¬ 
vored  the  other  plan.  Returning  to  the  first  series, 
again,  I  find  that  the  surface-applied  gave  for  1880, 
3,657  lbs.  per  acre,  while  the  other  gave  3,379  lbs.; 
for  1881,  the  first  gave  2,603  lbs.,  and  the  second 
gave  2,739  lbs.  For  the  entire  period,  there  is  but 
little  difference  in  the  result,  with  the  final  crop  in 
favor  of  plowing  under.  In  the  second  series,  I 
got,  in  round  numbers,  3  tons  per  acre  for  each  of 
■the  three  following  years,  receiving  560  lbs.  more 
hay  when  the  manure  was  plowed  under.  The  crop 
•of  1880  where  the  manure  was  plowed  under,  was 
the  heavier,  but  this  was  reversed  in  subsequent 
jears,  the  crop  of  1881  being  5,900  lbs.  to  6,000  lbs., 
•the  latter  for  the  plowed-under  manure.  I  should 
state  that  in  this  series  the  manure  was  not  laid 
•completely  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  as  the 
ground  had  been  before  plowed  and  would  not  en¬ 
tirely  invert.  In  the  third  series,  the  manure  was 
applied  annually,  and  thus,  as  in  field  practice,  the 
manure  remaining  over  was  plowed  up  again,  and 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil.  By  all  these 
practices,  plowing  under  the  manure  has  given  an 
-answer  for  three  crops  against  surface  dressing. 


Tobacco  Culture  in  Virginia. 

BY  C.  N.  BERKELEY,  AMELIA  CO.,  VA. 

The  “  Old  Virgiuia  Leaf  ”  has  probably  seen  its 
best  days.  Whatever  were  the  means  by  which 
the  staple  attained  its  great  reputation,  the  planters 
have  not  troubled  themselves  to  sustain  it.  For¬ 
merly,  the  facility  of  raising  tobacco  through  the 
double  advantage  of  rich  soil  and  cheap  labor,  with 
the  profit  of  ready  sale,  induced  all  who  could  to 
plant  as  large  a  surface  of  the  crop  as  was  possible. 
Complaints,  however,  as  to  quality  began  to  be 
heard  sometime  before  the  war,  but  were  unheeded, 
and  now,  while  the  demaud  continues  steady,  the 
increased  cost  of  producing  the  weed,  and  the  de¬ 
cline  in  prices,  have  borne  heavily  on  the  farmers, 
.and  their  favorite  crop  is  fast  losing  its  place  as  a 
paying  product. 

To  secure  a  crop  of  tobacco,  two  things  must  be 
-assured  :  a  full  plant-bed,  and  a  full  planting.  The 
bed  is  a  spot  in  the  woods,  with  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure,  cleared  off  to  the  required  number  of  square 
yards,  which  varies  from  500  to  2,000.  Great  care 
is  necessary  in  the  preparation,  the  first  part  of 
which  is  the  burning.  This  is  done  to  kill  all  grass¬ 
roots,  and  seeds  of  weeds,  that  they  may  not  grow’ 
with  the  plants.  Parallel  rows  of  poles  (skid6)  arc 
laid,  four  feet  apart,  extending  the  length  of  the 
bed ;  across  these  is  built  a  good-sized  ridge  of 
wood,  reaching  from  side  to  side,  then  fired  along 
its  whole  extent.  After  burning  until  the  coals  and 
ashes  have  covered  the  ground  underneath,  the 
fuel  is  pulled  over  upon  a  fresh  strip  of  ground, 
the  process  being  repeated  until  the  bed  is  burned 
all  over.  A  powerful  breaking-plow  is  used  to  tear 
up  the  plat,  followed  by  grubbing  hoes  and  rakes, 
kept  going  until  the  charred,  stumpy  area  is  turned 
into  a  nice  soft  bed  of  uniform  fineness.  It  is 
necessary  to  put  strong  manure  on  the  bed  to  make 
good  plants.  The  seed  is  then  sown,  mixed  with 
dry  ashes,  at  the  rate  of  a  gill  to  the  100  yards,  and 
put  in  by  a  brush,  a  small-tooth  rake,  or  by  stamp¬ 
ing.  Plenty  of  brush  must  be  put  on  the  bed  to 
protect  the  young  plants  from  late  frosts.  Having- 
manured  bis  land,  the  farmer  makes  lists  (throwing 
three  furrows  in  one),  and  cuts  them  into  hills.  The 
best  planting  time  is  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
•July  ;  after  this,  the  cut-worm  and  heat  destroy  all 
replanting.  After  a  rain,  the  plants  are  drawn 
from  the  bed,  and  dropped  by  one  person  for  two 
others,  who  make  a  hole  in  the  hill,  insert  the  root, 
und  press  the  earth  close.  The  working  of  the  crop 
Is  the  same  as  with  corn.  When  the  tobacco  is  high 


enough  to  have  ten  leaves,  after  pruning,  the  bud  is 
taken  out,  to  prevent  seeding,  and  the  plaut  grows 
broader  and  heavier,  but  no  taller.  With  the  second 
week  in  August  comes  the  fly,  which  fastens  its 
white  eggs  upon  the  underside  of  the  leaf,  from 
which  the  worms  hatch  by  hundreds.  Uneeasingat- 
tention  for  three  or  four  weeks  is  imperative,  to  keep 
down  worms  and  suckers,  or  they  will  destroy  the 
crop.  Cutting  is  begun  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  plants  are  split  from  the  top  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  root,  severed,  and  turned  bottom 
up  to  “fall,”  after  which  they  are  collected  in 
piles  of  about  a  dozen  each,  and  hung  by  the  splits 
on  sticks  riven  for  the  purpose.  Some  farmers  cure 
tobacco  on  scaffolds  in  the  field,  but  the  rule  is  to 
house  and  fire  at  once.  When  the  stems  are  dry 
enough  to  crack,  the  curing  is  done,  and  some 
damp  day  is  chosen,  when  the  tobacco  is  “in 
order,”  to  “strike  ”  and  “bulk  ”  it.  Stripping  is 
done  during  winter. 


Deep  Plowing:  Useful  and  Injurious. 

BY  ORANGE  JUDD. 


One  intelligent,  practical  farmer  will  tell  you  his 
experience  has  shown  conclusively  that  deep  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  sbil  is  important  and  highly  profitable. 
Another,  of  equal  intelligence  and  experience,  will 
assert  that  he  positively  knows  deep  plowing  to 
be  very  injurious.  Both  may  be  right.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  journals  have  abounded  in  such  statements 
during  thirty  years  past.  An  examination  of  the 
why  and  wherefore  will  afford  a  useful  lesson. 

How  do  plants  get  the  materials  that  increase 
their  bulk  ?  Mainly  from  the  air.  A  loam  made 
up  almost  wholly  of  sand  and  clay,  after  growing- 
two  or  three  tons  per  acre  of  clover,  for  example, 
will  contain  more  vegetable  or  organic  matter  than 
before  bearing  the  crop.  The  leaves  have  upon 
their  surface  a  vast  number  of  very  small  mouths 
or  openings,  often  over  a  hundred  thousand  upon 
a  single  square  inch,  as  shown  by  the  microscope. 
Through  these  carbonic  acid  and  other  gases  are 
absorbed  and  decomposed,  part  being  retained  as 
plant  food.  Remove  the  leaves  from  any  plant, 
and  it  ceases  to  grow.  The  fine  rootlets  and  root 
hairs  doubtless  absorb  a  little  food  from  fertilizers 
and  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  especially  nitrogen 
and  the  minerals  of  the  ashes. 

Without  discussing  the  question  how  much 
comes  from  each  source,  we  know  that  the  sap 
conveys  the  food  both  from  leaves  and  roots, 
aud  deposits  it  here  and  there  and  everywhere 
through  the  plant — just  as  the  blood  gathers  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  digested  food  passing  through  the 
alimentary  canal  of  our  bodies,  and  deposits  the 
atoms  that  nourish  and  strengthen  the  muscles, 
nerves,  bones,  and  all  other  organs.  The  sap  is  to 
the  plant  what  the  blood  is  to  the  body.  This  sap 
comes  mainly  from  moisture  in  the  soil. 

The  sun’s  warmth  greatly  assists  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  food  material  collected  by  the  leaves, 
adapting  it  for  plant  nourishment.  We  speak  of 
warm  “  growing  weather.”  But  while  the  hot  sun 
rapidly  increases  the  preparation  of  plant  food,  it 
dries  off  the  sap  faster  from  the  leaves,  and  also 
the  moisture  from  the  surface  soil,  so  that  the 
roots  can  not  get  a  full  supply.  In  both  these 
ways  the  sap — the  life  blood  of  the  plant— is  di¬ 
minished,  and  for  want  of  this  the  food  distribu¬ 
tion  or  growth  is  lessened,  and  frequently  is 
stopped  altogether.  The  leaves  curl,  the  plants 
droop,  often  dying  out  after  a  few  hot  days.  This 
is  especially  the  case  on  shallow  soils,  and  on 
prairie  land  which,  by  reason  of  its  dark  color,  ab¬ 
sorbs  more  of  the  sun’s  heat  than  those  of  lighter 
color.  Owing  to  the  loose  texture  of  such  soils 
they  bring  up  moisture  from  below  much  less 
rapidly  than  fine,  compact  loams  aud  clays. 

Is  it  not  plain  then,  that  if  a  soil  is  plowed  deep 
and  made  fine,  so  that  air  will  penetrate  deeply, 
and  the  plant  roots  be  thus  invited  well  below  the 
surface,  out  of  the  sun’s  reach  eveu  m  a  drouth, 
which  seldom  dries  more  than  two  to  four  inches 
deep,  the  plants  having  such  roots  will  be  always 
supplied  with  the  needed  sap,  and  the  growth  will 
proceed  rapidly  even  in  the  dryest  days.  Hence, 


as  a  rule,  deep  plowing  and  working  of  the  soil  arc 
highly  advantageous. 

But  not  always.  The  porous  prairie  soils  are 
usually  in  fair  condition  a  foot  deep  or  more  ;  the 
air  has  circulated  through  them,  destroying  dele¬ 
terious  acids,  poisonous  salts,  etc.  On  heavier  soils, 
so  compact  that  the  air  has  never  circulated  below 
the  immediate  surface,  the  subsoil  may  be  actually 
filled  with  poisonous  substances.  We  know  that 
earth  brought  up  in  digging  wells  and  deep  ditches 
will  seldom  support  vegetable  life,  for  a  year  or  two 
at  least.  To  run  a  plow  down  into  such  a  soil 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  previously  stirred 
surface,  and  turn  up  a  heavy  layer  of  it,  may  actu¬ 
ally  kill  the  first  crop  sown  or  planted. 

The  right  way,  with  such  soils,  is  to  go  down  an 
inch  or  two  annually,  and  bring  up  a  little  new  soil 
each  time,  but  not  enough  to  materially  harm  the 
growing  crops.  In  this  way  we  may  in  time  secure 
a  healthful,  porous,  aerated,  deep  plant  bed,  that 
will  furnish  abundant  moisture  in  the  hottest  sea¬ 
son,  besides  providing  new  supplies  of  inorganic 
food  needed  for  the  best  growth  of  crops. 


Bee  Motes  for  April. 

Although  bees  should  be  set  on  the  summer 
stands  in  April,  even  in  the  more  northern  regions, 
still  they  should  be  closely  covered  with  warm 
packing.  For  two  years  we  have  put  into  our  cel¬ 
lar  chaff  hives  and  hives  with  single  walls,  all  con¬ 
taining  bees.  These  were  set  out  at  the  same  time. 
The  bees  in  single  hives  were  closely  covered  with 
a  sack  containing  fine  sawdust.  This  was  so  long 
that  it  not  only  covered  the  hives,  but  reached  over 
at-each  eud,  and  hugged  the  division  boards  that 
confined  the  brood  chamber.  So  far  as  we  could 
discover,  the  bees  in  these  hives  suffered  no  worse 
from  “spring  dwindling”  than  did  those  kept  in 
chaff  hives.  If  future  experience  sustains  this 
point,  then  the  argument  that  chaff  hives  are  de¬ 
sirable,  because  they  are  safer  in  spring,  is  of  no 
importance.  The  past  severe  winter  will  enlighten 
us  on  this  subject.  We  shall  be  mistaken  if  it  does 
not  raise  cellar  wintering  to  a  premium.  Such  long 
confinement,  with  severe  cold,  is  very  hard  on  bees. 
If  chaff  hives  prove  equal  to  the  situation  this 
winter,  then  their  value  is  assured. 

Coinb  Foundation. 

No  discovery,  if  we  except  the  Langstroth  hive 
and  the  Extractor,  has  done  so  much  to  advance 
apiculture  as  that  of  comb  foundation.  No  one 
should  think  of  doing  without  foundation  in  the 
brood  chamber.  We  advise  the  use  of  wired 
frames.  Then  the  cells  will  not  be  enlarged  by 
sagging,  the  foundation  will  not  fall  from  the 
frames,  it  will  not  warp  and  bend,  and  the  frames 
of  comb  will  be  secure  and  safe  to  ship.  Good 
foundation  must  have  very  thin  bases  to  the  cells, 
and  high  walls,  the  wax  of  which  shall  not  be  much 
compressed.  Such  foundation  is  made  by  the  roller 
machines.  Foundation  is  also  very  valuable  for 
sections,  for  which  we  would  use  seven  feet  to  the 
pound,  and  only  worker  size.  If  one  has  less  than 
one  hundred  colonies  of  bees,  it  will  hardly  pay 
him  to  purchase  a  mill-  unless  he  desires  to  manu¬ 
facture  foundation  to  sell. 

Statistics. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  North  American  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  gather 
statistics.  It  is  believed  that  full  statistics  as  to 
the  number  of  colonies  of  bees  in  the  country  and 
the  product  from  them  will  surprise  everybody, 
and  lead  apiculture  to  be  better  appreciated  as 
one  of  tbe  important  industries  of  the  country. 


Early  in  the  present  session  the  New  York 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  which  forbids  tbe  sale  by 
the  State  of  660,000  acres  of  land  owned  by  it  in 
the  Adirondacks.  Great  inroads  have  recently 
been  made  upon  this  wooded  region,  in  6pite  of 
the  fact  that  the  preservation  of  the  forests  there 
is  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  Hudson  River.  The  project  of  reserving  the 
State  property  in  the  Adirondacks  as  a  State  Park 
has  met  with  considerable  favor  among  the  people. 
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Home-Made  Incubator. 


When  we  receive  two  or  three  letters  by  each 
mail,  from  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country, 
all  asking  essentially  the  same  question,  we  are 
sure  either  that  some  extravagant  and  widely 
quoted  “  item  ”  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press, 
or  that  some  widely-circulated  advertisement 
makes  extravagant  claims  concerning  the  subject. 
Our  frequent  letters  of  late  have  asked  us  to  give 
directions  for  making  a  “Home-made  Incubator.” 
These  inquiries  evidently  result  from  an  advertise¬ 
ment  which  proposes  to  send,  for  three  3-cent 
stamps,  directions  for  constructing  an  incubator. 
The  directions,  far  from  clear,  show  how  to  build  a 
box,  the  air  in  which  is  heated  by  lamps.  The  box 
is  encased  in  several  inches  of  saw-dust.  Thatsueh 
an  affair  will  not  hatch  eggs,  we  will  not  say,  as 
with  constant  and  proper  care,  and  a  steady  sup¬ 
ply  of  heat,  eggs  may  be  incubated  successfully  in 
various  ways.  They  have  been  hatched  in  manure 
heaps,  in  mud  ovens,  by  carrying  them  about  the 
person,  etc.,  and  might  possibly  be  hatched  in  such 
a  box  as  this.  One  wishes  in  an  incubator  an  ap¬ 
pliance  that  will  save  time  and  trouble,  and  will, 
with  proper  attention  at  stated  times,  turn  out  a 
fair  share  of  chicks  with  little  labor. 

The  advertisement  proposes  to  tell  how  to  make 
an  incubator,  but  not  how  to  use  it,  and  the  “  di¬ 
rections  for  making”  state  that  “full  and  explicit 
directions  for  managing  it  ”  are  given  in  a  book. 
Besides  this,  the  book  gives  “  full  and  complete 
directions  for  making  a  brooder  or  artificial  moth¬ 
er....  with  which  you  can  raise  chickens  in  the 
coldest  weather,  and  without  which  you  cannot 
raise  them  at  all.”  Does  this  incubator  man  do  the 
fair  thing  when  he,  for  three  stamps,  tells  one  how 
to  make  a  “  hatchery,”  and  then  charges  $2  for  a 
book  to  show  how  to  use  it?  This  $2  book  is  a 
cheap-looking  affair,  of  just  29  small  pages,  seven 
of  which  are  taken  up  by  repeating  the  “  directions 
for  making  ”  the  incubator,  already  given  on  the 
sheet.  These  same  incubator  people  state  that 
they  do  not  wish  money  sent  them  in  postal  orders, 
“  as  they  are  subject  to  many  mistakes  and  to  much 
delay  in  cashing.”  When  parties  speak  thus  of 
one  of  the  very  best  and  safest  methods  of  sending 
money,  people  are  warranted  in  suspecting  that 
there  is  some  reason  for  avoiding  the  publicity 
their  use  requires.  There  is  so  much  that  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unsatisfactory,  about  this  home-made 
incubator,  that  we  do  not  wonder  that  persons  who 
have  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  matter,  and 
finding  little  help  from  the  “directions”  or  the 
“book,”  appeal  to  us  to  aid  them  in  making  a 
“home-made  incubator.”  At  first,  we  replied  to 
these  letters  separately,  but  they  soon  were  too 
numerous  for  that,  and  we  now  reply  to  all.  There 
are  to  our  knowledge  about  twenty  different  styles 
of  incubators,  each  of  which  is  the  result  of  much 
thought,  careful  experiment,  and  only  perfected 
after  many  trials.  Each  one  of  these — and  no 
doubt  a  great  many  more — is  patented, — not  the 
hatching  by  artificial  heat,  but  the  various  con¬ 
trivances  by  which  the  heat  is  applied,  qnd  in  some 
cases,  an  incubator,  as  improvements  have  been 
added,  has  several  patents.  We  could  not,  of 
course,  give  directions  for  making  any  one  of  these 
patented  incubators.  If  we  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
it  is  possible  that,  after  many  trials  and  failures, 
and  much  experimenting,  we  could  make  an  incu¬ 
bator  that  would  work ;  but  in  doing  this,  it  is 
most  probable  that  we  should  infringe  the  patents 
of  one  or  several  of  the  score  or  more  of  inventors. 
Were  directions  for  making  such  an  incubator  pub¬ 
lished,  every  one  who  followed  these,  in  construct¬ 
ing  one,  would  be  subject  to  several  suits  for  in¬ 
fringements.  At  present,  we  look  upon  a  home¬ 
made  incubator  as  entirely  impracticable.  Those 
before  the  public  are  often  the  result  of  years  of 
careful  experiment,  and  probably  all  of  the  leading 
kinds,  properly  managed,  will  do  good  work.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  none  of  them,  if  carelessly  used, 
and  neglected,  and  left  to  run  itself,  is  worth  as 
much  as  the  poorest  old  hen  that  ever  clucked.  We 
do  not  advise  any  one  to  purchase  an  incubator, 
unless  he  can  follow  the  directions  to  the  letter,  and 


give  it  all  needed  attention.  This  is  a  matter  in 
which  several  neighboring  farmers  might  unite 
in  bearing  the  outlay,  and  could  arrange  with  some 
one  to  operate  it  on  joint  account.  We  do  not, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  encourage  amateur 
incubator  building. 


How  to  Make  your  own  Brooms. 


The  culture  of  broom  corn  is  simple.  An  airy 
shed  will  answer  as  a  place  to  dry  it,  and  a  board 
and  an  ordinary  currycomb  will  remove  the  seed. 


This  is  all  the  cleaning  apparatus  that  is  necessary 
to  produce  enough  for  a  few  dozen  brooms. 

Every  man  or  boy  with  a  little  skill  and  a  few 
simple  tools  can  make  a  broom.  The  apparatus 
here  shown  consists  of  a  rope,  long  enough  to  reach 
from  a  rafter,  fig.  1,  to  a  stout  board,  about  six 
feet  long,  near  the  floor.  This  rope  should  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  heavy  man. 
A  half  or  three-fourths-inch  rope  will  be  sufficient, 
and  a  coating  of  hard  soap  will  make  it  work  easier. 
A  clamp,  fig.  2,  consists  of  two  pieces  of  hard¬ 
wood  (white  oak  is  best),  each  21  feet  long,  2 inches 
thick,  and  4  inches  wide,  with  a  i-inch  bolt,  8  inches 
long,  a,  through  the  center  of  the  wooden  pieces. 
Two  liard-wood  pegs,  8  inches  long,  fit  l-inch 
holes  at  b,  b,  these  holes  being  from  6  to  8  inches 
from  the  bolt  to  regulate  the  width  of  the  brooms 
while  in  the  clamp.  A  wrench  turns  the  nut  at  a. 

The  needle  is  8  inches  long,  with  a  flattened 
point,  and  an  eye  large  enough  to  admit  large 
twine.  These,  with  a  strong  knife,  a  mallet,  a  few 
small  nails,  broom  handles,  and  the  necessary 
twine,  complete  the  outfit. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  broom  corn  for  a 
broom,  about  one  pound  and  a  quarter,  should  be 
tied  into  a  bundle  ;  the  small  and  crooked  in  the 
middle,  the  fine  and  straight  outside — make  the 
brush  ends  as  even  as  possible.  If  kept  in  a  cellar 
or  other  damp  place  over  night,  it  will  work  more 
readily.  Make  a  turn  in  the  rope  as  in  fig.  3,  and 


in  this  place  the  bundle  of  broom  corn.  Be  sure 
the  rope  passes  around  at  the  point  you  wish  to  tie 
with  the  twine.  Several  inches  of  stem  may  be  be¬ 


tween  this  and  the  brush,  particularly  in  short  corn, 
as  so  much  may  thus  be  gained  in  the  length  of  the 
broom.  By  putting  the  person’s  weight  upon  the 
board,  the  rope  will  compress  the  bundle.  Ro¬ 
tate  the  bundle,  repeating  the  pressure,  rapidly,  and 
compress  the  mass  into  the  size  required.  Have 
the  twine  ready.  Make  a  small  loop  at  one  end, 
and  a  large  one  about  four  feet  from  the  end,  to  be 
held  by  the  feet.  Place  the  small  loop  around  a 
stem,  a,  fig.  4,  and  pass  it  between  the  ends  of  the 
6tems  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bundle,  b.  With 
the  thumb,  hold  the  twine  at  b,  pass  around  to  c, 
and  over  the  first  twine,  b,  at  every  turn,  until  you 
have  completed  eight  or  ten  turns.  Cut  the  twine, 
leaving  six  or  eight  inches,  which  you  pass  around 
the  last  turn  of  twine,  as  at  e.  The  twiue  may  be 
cut  here;  but  if  it  is  carried,  by  means  of  the 
needle,  through  the  bundle,  passing  between  the 
last  two  turns  of  twine,  as  at/,  and  out  at  a,  on  the 
other  side,  it  will  be  more  secure.  Two  bundles 
thus  tied  can  be  placed  in  the  clamp,  fig.  2,  to  be 
sewed.  The  wooden  pegs  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
size  of  the  broom— wider,  of  course,  for  the  6eam 
nearest  the  brush  end.  By  turning  the  burr,  a , 
sufficient  pressure  will  be  given  to  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  flattening.  A  loop  of  twine  is  passed  around 
the  brush  ate,  and  the  free  end,  a  yard  or  more 
long,  by  means  of  the  needle,  is  used  for  sewing. 
The  manner  of  passing  the  twine  back  and  forth  is 
shown  in  fig.  5,  a  to  b.  The  twine  is  taken  once 
around  the  loop  at  b,  and  then  passed,  by  means  of 
the  needle,  from  b  to  c,  where  it  is  cut  close,  this, 
being  sufficient  to  secure  the  end.  The  bundle  may¬ 
be  put  into  the  clamp  aud  sewed  before  it  is  broken 
with  the  rope,  as  in  figure  1,  or  tied  with  twine, 
as  in  figure  4.  After  being  tied  and  sewed, 
the  broom  :s  ready  for  a  handle,  which  should 
have  an  evenly  tapering  point,  about  four  inches, 
long.  If  the  handle  is  pointed  straight,  and 
inserted  into  the  center  of  the  cut  ends  of  the 
stems,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  driving  it  in 
properly.  Keep  the  broom  off  the  ground,  and 
use  a  mallet  or  hatchet  to  strike  the  end  of  the 
handle.  The  point  of  the  handle  should  extend 
past  the  upper  sewing.  Drive  a  nail  through  the 
twine  into  the  handle  at  g,  fig.  4.  One  at  the  op¬ 


posite  6ide  may  be  necessary.  Trim  the  stems 
neatly  within  half  an  inch  of  the  twine  that  binds- 
them  securely.  Cut  the  brush  end  evenly,  and  a. 
cheap  and  durable  broom  is  ready  for  use. 


The  experience  of  a  California  stage  proprietor 
in  oiling  wagons  led  me  to  try  his  plan  for 
prolonging  the  usefulness  and  strength  of  wag¬ 
ons.  He  soaked  in  oil  all  the  wood-work  of  his- 
vehicle  before  it  was  put  together,  and  discovered 
that  he  had  little  need  of  repairs.  The  oil  used 
is  crude  petroleum.  I  wash  my  wagons  with  it 
twice,  even  to  the  end  of  the  pole.  It  is  quick 
work  with  a  good  brush.  An  application  once  in 
six  or  eight  weeks  sufficed  to  save  me  from  repairs, 
except  of  a  slight  character.  I  ascribe  these  results- 
to  the  oil  preventing  the  wood  from  shrinking  or 
swelling.  The  cost  of  crude  oil  is  but  a  trifle,  and. 
the  application  of  it  a  very  insignificant  item  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cost  of  smith  work  and  the  increased 
durability  of  the  wagon.  Petroleum  oil  is  better 
than  other  oils,  because  of  its  superior  penetrating- 
character.  K.  0. 
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Games  as  Practical  Fowls. 

Game  fowls  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
superior  layers,  the  most  delicious  of  table  birds, 
and  the  best  of  mothers.  In  spite,  however,  of 
these  qualities  of  greatest  utility,  the  majority  of 
those  who  breed  poultry  for  what  they  will  produce 
for  the  market,  look  with  suspicion  upon  them  as 
a  mere  fancy  fowl.  The  pugnacity  of  the  game 
has,  without  doubt,  proved  the  great  barrier  to  his 
general  adoption.  He  is  a  brave,  spirited  bird  that 
will  submit  to  no  invasion  of  right  or  domain,  yet 
not  a  malicious  brute  that  will  pursue  a  beaten  ad¬ 
versary  from  place  to  place,  until  fixing  him  in 
some  corner,  he  stands  over  him  ready  to  give  pick 
and  blow  at  any  and  every  opportunity.  Granting 
his  pugnacity,  the  ordinary  care  exerted  by  breed¬ 
ers,  to  preserve  the  beauties  of  their  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks  or  Leghorns,  will  avert  the  dis¬ 
astrous  results  of  combat.  While  eggs  are  sold  by 
number,  quantity  not  size  is  the  objective  point. 
Here  games  may  bear  comparison  with  any  variety 
not  non-sitting. 

In  my  own  yards,  a  lot  of  Red  Pile  games,  bred 
side  by  side  with  an  equal  number  of  purest  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  excelled  the  latter  in  egg  production. 
The  quality  of  the  egg  is  richest  beyond  doubt,  and 
its  size  but  little  below  the  average.  The  chief  ar¬ 
gument  against  them,  then,  is  based  upon  their  size. 

The  condition  of  a  fat  game,  even  very  fat,  is 
best  described  by  the  word  plump.  This  is  just 
what  is  wanted,  and  what  may  be  obtained  in  the 
larger  breeds  by  an  introduction  of  game  blood.  The 
most  striking  impression  received  from  a  study  of 
the  game’s  form,  is  the  lack  of  a  single  superfluous 
feature.  H.  D.  K. 


Quince  Culture— Soil  and  Cultivation. 

BY  W.  W.  MEEGH. 

The  quince  will  grow  in  most  soils  if  it  is  properly 
cultivated.  It  succeeds  in  moist  and  cool  locations, 
by  ponds  and  streams,  on  the  sides  and  tops  of 
gravelly  hills.  My  best  success  has  been  in  a  light, 
sandy  soil.  Any  land  that  will  yield  a  good  crop  of 
corn  or  potatoes,  will  do  well  for  quinces.  My  plan 
has  been  to  work  the  ground  deep ;  then  manure 
well,  giving  clean  culture  to  some  low  crop  between 
the  young  trees  for  a  couple  of  years.  Almost  any 
kind  of  manure  answers  for  the  quince,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  include  an  annual  salting  in  the  spring,  about 
the  time  the  leaves  develop.  A  second  application 
of  salt  may  be  made  when  the  fruit  is  not  more  than 
a  third  grown. 

After  the  trees  are  well  established,  they  fill  the 
Boil  very  full  of  fine  fibrous  roots ;  and  these  are 
most  numerous  near  the  surface,  which  shows  that 
the  plow  and  cultivator  should  not  go  too  deep,  or 
this  net-work  of  feeding  roots  will  be  injured.  The 
strongest  roots  will  be  found  about  six  inches  be¬ 
low  the  collar  of  the  tree. 

How  much  manure  to  apply,  and  how  often,  must 
be  determined  by  circumstances.  As  I  plant  my 
trees  they  grow  vigorously  until  they  are  in  bearing 
without  being  further  manured.  The  annual  growth 
is  a  safe  guide  to  their  treatment.  If  they  do  not 
grow  at  least  a  foot  every  year,  they  need  feeding 
or  pruning,  or  both.  Manure  may  be  applied  to 
quince  trees  at  any  time.  If  they  are  old  and  feeble, 
a  liberal  fertilizing  and  vigorous  pruning  may  reno¬ 
vate  them.  It  is  astonishing  what  cultivation  will 
do  to  change  the  size  and  quality  of  fruit.  What 
else  but  failure  can  happen  to  a  tree,  the  roots  of 
which  are  crowded  into  a  small  hole  dug  through  a 
tough  sod,  and  then  left  to  its  fate.  It  is  useless 
to  set  young  trees  in  grass  land  or  in  the  midst  of  a 
growing  crop  of  grain.  Young  trees  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  planting  low  crops  like  beans  among  them, 
because  of  the  manure  used,  and  the  frequent  stir¬ 
ring  of  the  ground.  But  grass  and  grain  rob  them 
of  needed  moisture  and  plant  food. 

Objection  is  sometimes  made  to  trees  that  have 
been  stimulated  by  generous  culture,  on  account  of 
the  check  they  may  receive  by  transplanting.  Trees 
are  desired  that  have  grown  under  conditions  less 
favorable  than  the  intended  culture.  If  a  tree  is  to 


be  neglected  after  transplanting,  it  is  better  not  to 
set  it  at  all.  If  the  culture  first  given  the  young 
quince  tree  has  not  secured  a  vigorous  growth,  it 
will  be  very  likely  to  fail  in  transplanting,  or  dis¬ 
appoint  expectation  by  the  feebleness  of  its  after¬ 
growth.  The  true  economy  is  to  get  the  most 
vigorous  trees,  and  then  give  them  the  best  possible 
cultivation.  My  first  crop  was  half  a  peck  to  a  tree, 
the  second  a  peck,  the  third  a  peck  and  a  half,  and 
the  fourth  a  half  bushel,  which  sold  at  the  rate  of 
about  $400  an  acre.  Such  results  are  impossible 
by  the  old  methods  of  cultivation. 


The  Feeding  of  Stock. 

BY  PROF.  D.  D.  SLADE,  HARVARD  UNIVBRSITY. 

There  is  no  subject,  perhaps,  that  gives  rise  to 
more  discussion,  at  agricultural  meetings,  than  the 
proper  feeding  of  stock,  and  none  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  farmer  in  an  economical  point  of 
view.  Every  man  is  prone  to  consider  his  mode  of 
feeding  as  the  best,  and  that  his  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is  much  greater  than  his  neighbor’s.  These 
friendly  contests  are  well,  for  by  bringing  out  each 
man’s  experience  they  tend  towards  the  elucidation 
of  the  truth.  In  the  feeding  of  stock,  there  are  es¬ 
sential  points  to  be  borne  in  mind,  according  as  we 
have  in  view  the  development  of  muscle,  the  laying 
on  of  fat,  the  production  of  butter,  or  the  increase 
of  milk  without  regard  to  quality.  For  the  proper 
understanding  of  these  points,  the  farmer  should 
understand  something,  at  least,  of  the  physiological 
laws  which  govern  them.  He  should  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  “  proximate  principles,”  as  they  are 
termed  ;  i.  e.,  the  substances  entering  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  animal  body,  and  into  the  various 
kinds  of  food ;  of  the  manner  in  which  these  proxi¬ 
mate  principles  are  introduced  into  the  system,  as 
well  as  the  kind,  quantity,  and  quality.  He  should 
understand  the  process  by  which  they  are  digested 
and  assimilated,  and  the  best  means  by  which  he 
can  attain  the  end  that  he  has  in  view.  The 
proximate  principles  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes, — those  which  are  inorganic  in  their  nature, 
and  those  which  are  organic  and  have  a  definite 
chemical  composition.  Of  these,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  are  water,  salt,  potash,  lime,  soda,  and  mag¬ 
nesia.  These  are  introduced  with  the  food,  and 
are  taken  up  by  the  animal  tissues  exactly  as  they 
exist  in  nature.  They  undergo  no  essential  chem¬ 
ical  change  in  becoming  component  parts  of  the 
system.  Water  not  only  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  but  serves  also  for  the 
introduction  and  discharge  of  materials  which, 
being  solid,  must  become  fluid  in  order  to  pass  into 
the  animal  frame.  It  is  conveyed  into  the  system 
in  the  act  of  drinking,  but  it  also  enters  as  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  the  different  kinds  of  solid  food.  Its 
importance  to  the  economy  is  greater  than  any 
other  substance,  and  should  be  supplied  with  con¬ 
stant  regularity.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
all  animals  can  go  much  longer  when  deprived  of 
food  than  when  deprived  of  water.  Salt  enters 
largely  into  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  and 
therefore  is  of  great  importance  to  the  system.  Al¬ 
though  it  occurs  in  both  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  the  amount  is  usually  small,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  supplying  the  want.  Herbivorous  ani¬ 
mals  instinctively  crave  this  substance,  and,  in  the 
fattening  of  swine,  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  assimilation  of  the  food  goes  on  better  if  salt 
is  given  to  the  animals.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  also 
found  in  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body.  It 
gives  to  bones,  teeth,  and  cartilages  their  solidity. 
When  not  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity,  a  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  bony  tissues  takes  place.  This  sub¬ 
stance,  as  well  as  the  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia, 
are  usually  found  in  sufficient  amount  in  the  food, 
or  they  are  formed  in  the  body  by  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  other  salts. 

The  proximate  principles  that  are  organic  exist 
as  ingredients  of  organized  bodies.  They  are  starch, 
sugar,  fat,  albumen,  fibrine  and  caseine.  The  last 
three  arc  known  as  nitrogenous  substances,  as  they 
contain  nitrogen,  while  the  first  three  do  not  con¬ 
tain  this  element.  Starch  enters  largely  into  the 
I  composition  of  the  various  grains,  corn,  wheat,  rye, 


oats.  It  exists  also  in  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  and  in 
most  vegetable  substances.  Starch  is  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  sugar,  and  this  always  takes  place  in  the 
process  of  digestion.  Sugar  is  also  derived  from 
both  animal  and  vegetable  sources.  Thus  we  have 
milk-sugar  and  liver-sugar,  which  are  produced  in 
the  mammary  glaud  and  in  the  liver,  as  also  sugar 
of  honey,  prepared  by  the  bee.  Under  vegetable 
sugars,  we  have  the  cane,  grape,  and  sugar  of  starch. 
The  fats  are  also  derived  from  both  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  Certain  kinds  of  food  favor 
the  production  of  fat  more  than  others.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  those  containing  large 
quantities  of  sugar.  It  is  a  well  established  fact 
that  the  negroes  as  well  as  the  animals,  employed 
in  sugar-growing  countries,  grow  remarkably  fat 
during  the  season  of  sugar-making,  and  lose  this- 
condition  when  the  season  is  finished.  But  saccha¬ 
rine  materials  are  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  as- 
is  shown  when  swine  are  fed  on  substances  contain¬ 
ing  abundance  of  starch,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
easily  converted  into  sugar  by  the  process  of  diges¬ 
tion.  Fatty  or  oily  matters  must  also  be  supplied. 
Pigs  fed  on  boiled  potatoes  aloue,  which  contain 
much  starch,  fatten  much  more  slowly  than  when 
greasy  substances  are  also  given  them  in  some  form 
with  the  food.  The  nitrogenous  substances,  albu¬ 
men,  fibriue,  and  caseine,  differ  from  the  other 
proximate  principles,  in  that  they  coagulate,  un¬ 
dergo  putrefaction,  and  excite  fermentation  in  other 
substances.  These  enter  largely  into  the  animal 
tissues  and  fluids,  and  yet  experiments  show  that, 
although  highly  nutritious  and  necessary  as  food,  if 
given  alone,  animals  become  after  a  time  enfeebled 
and  actually  may  die  of  starvation.  No  one  class 
of  proximate  principles  can  be  sufficient  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  but  the  food  to  be  nourish¬ 
ing  must  contain  all  of  them,  and  must  be  mixed 
together  in  the  proportions  best  suited  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  animals,  and  for  the  purposes  in 
view,  whether  the  growth  of  muscle  and  strength, 
the  increase  of  fat,  or  a  great  amount  of  the  milk 
secretion,  without  regard  to  its  quality.  In  a  word, 
that  our  animals  may  thrive  well,  there  must  be  a 
variety  in  the  food  given.  Steaming  or  cooking  the 
food  under  certain  circumstances  may  render  some 
articles  more  palatable,  and  possibly  more  nutri¬ 
tious  and  more  easily  digested,  but  there  is  no 
economy  in  giving  to  animals,  from  whom  we  ex¬ 
pect  anything  in  return,  poor  food  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  especially  if  we  arc  obliged  to  disguise  it  and 
convert  it  into  a  heterogeneous  mass.  Let  the  food 
be  good,  and  the  amount  depend  upon  the  age,  con¬ 
dition,  object  in  view,  and  amount  of  exercise. 
Feed  with  great  regularity  and  let  there  be  a  variety,, 
remembering  that  in  the  young  animal,  flesh,, 
strength,  and  fat  are  to  be  formed 


Old-fashioned  people  look  upon  hulled  com 
as  a  luxury.  It  should  be  more  common  than 
it  is  as  a  wholesome  acceptable  food.  Hulled, 
corn  is  the  Northern  equivalent  of  hominy  or 
samp.  In  one  case  the  hull  is  removed  by 
means  of  ley  and  in  the  other  by  beating  or 
other  mechanical  means.  In  the  course  of  hulling 
the  corn  doubles  in  bulk.  White,  flinty  corn  is 
preferred.  Take  hard-wood  ashes  equal  in  measure, 
to  the  corn,  pour  on  twice  as  much  water,  in  an 
iron  kettle,  and  boil  for  several  minutes.  Skim  off' 
whatever  rises  and  allow  the  dregs  to  settle.  This 
will  take  place  sooner  if  a  little  cold  water  be  add¬ 
ed.  Pour  off  the  clear  ley,  wash  the  kettle,  put  in. 
the  corn  with  the  ley  and  boil  briskly  for  half  aD 
hour,  adding  water  to  make  up  the  loss  by  evapor¬ 
ation,  and  stirring  frequently.  Pour  off  the  ley  and 
rinse  the  corn  in  several  waters.  Place  the  corn 
with  water  in  a  large  pan  and  rub  it  through  the 
hands  to  remove  any  remaining  hulls  and  the  black 
“  chits.”  Continue  to  wash  in  successive  waters, 
until  that  which  is  poured  off  is  clear.  Then  cover 
the  corn  with  water  and  boil  slowly  until  quite 
60ft,  stirring  frequently  and  adding  hot  water  tO' 
make  up  any  loss.  When  quite  soft,  add  a  large: 
tablespoonful  of  6alt  to  each  six  quarts  of  the 
hulled  corn.  Hulled  corn  is  eaten  cold  with  milk 
or  with  sugar  and  cream,  or  hot  with  butter.  It 
will  keep  in  cold  weather  for  several  days. 
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MULE  FARMING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


The  raising  of  mules  for  the  South  and  South¬ 
west  is  an  important  industry  in  Western  North 
Carolina.  Our  artist,  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  has  been 
.spending  several  weeks  in  Jackson  County,  North 
•Carolina,  sends  us  some  spirited  illustrations  drawn 


Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

by  him  from  real  life,  on  a  mule  farm  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  picturesque  Valley  of  the  Culiowhee.  He 
writes  us  :  this  farm  belongs  to  Mr.  D.  It  com¬ 
prises  400  acres,  at  an  altitude  of  2,300  feet,  lying 
in  a  grand  mountain  region  of  Western  North 


Carolina,  which  produces  fruits,  grain,  grasses, 
vegetables,  and  other  products  in  abundance. 

The  picture  represents  various  views  on  Mr.  D.’s 
farm,  the  mules  being  faithfully  reproduced.  In¬ 
stead  of  selling  his  hay,  oats,  and  corn,  he  raises 
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mules,  thereby  returning  as  much  to  the  soil  as 
has  been  taken  from  it,  by  way  of  enriching  the 
same.  Mr.  D.  says  that  two  mules  can  be  raised 
on  six  acres,  viz. — four  in  pasture,,  one  in  hay, 
and  one  in  corn.  He  sows  oats  and  rye  early  in 
September,  and  when  the  grasses  are  killed  by  frost 
in  November,  the  oats  and  rye  remain  green,  and 
furnish  good  tender  food  for  young  mules.  During 
the  winter  they  can  have  free  use  of  the  straw 
rack ;  when  corn  is  given  them,  they  are  driven 
into  a  capacious  stable  and  fed  out  of  a  long  trough 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  The 
older  mules  are  confined  in  box-stalls,  and  are  fed 
on  cut  feed.  Young  mules  are  ready  for  good 
work  and  marketable  at  three  or  four  years  of  age. 

In  the  month  of  January  they  are  driven  into 
South  Carolina  and  other  cotton-growing  States, 
and  when  the  cotton  is  up,  a  drove  of  thirty  or 
forty  mules  brings  a  snug  sum  of  money.  If  Mr. 
D.’s  ideas  .were  generally  carried  out  by  farmers, 
regarding  the  home  consumption  of  grain  and 
feed,  not  only  in  regard  to  mules,  but  to  cattle, 
sheep,  and  other  stock,  farmers  would  enrich  their 
lands,  and  have  good,  healthy  animals,  for  which 
they  would  find  ready  market. 


Sweet-Potato  Culture. 

BY  THEODORE  GOODRICH,  UNION  CO.,  ILL. 

Growing  the  Plants.— Place  two  inches  of 
loose  earth  in  a  cold  frame,  and  lay  the  potatoes 
on  this,  pressing  them  slightly  into  the  earth  side¬ 
ways,  leaving  a  space  between  them  of  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  all  directions.  Add  four  inches  more  of 
soil,  and  drench  with  water  until  the  potatoes  are 
thoroughly  soaked,  then  cover  with  glass,  and  keep 
an  even  tempera  ture  as  near  65°  as  possible.  Use 
fresh  soil,  as  old  soil  is  more  likely  to  engender  the 
disease  known  as  black-root,  which  sometimes  finds 
its  way  into  a  bed  and  causes  great  loss.  No  ma¬ 
nure  is  required  in  the  bed  unless  under  the  soil,  to 
generate  heat. 

Preparing  the  Ground.— Do  not  be  in  too 
great  haste  to  set  sweet-potatoes  in  the  field,  for  the 
plant  is  a  native  of  a  warm  dlimate,  and  a  cold,  wet 
spell  is  a  serious  drawback.  Excessively  rich  soil 
should  be  avoided,  as  tending  too  much  to  vine. 
Make  the  ground  thoroughly  fine,  then  with  a  two- 
horse  plow,  set  as  deep  as  it  will  run,  throw  up  the 
ridge  as  large  and  high  as  you  can  possibly  make 
it  witli  two  furrows.  Strive  to  keep  the  ridges  as 
close  together  as  possible  ;  let  the  centers  be  a 
trifle  less  than  four  feet  apart.  Let  the  hoes  follow 
the  plow,  dressing  up  the  ridges  and  cracking  an 
occasional  clod.  Do  not  spend  very  much  time 
hoeing.  Take  care  not  to  make  more  ridges  than 
there  are  plants  to  fill,  as  freshly  plowed  ground  is 
more  moist  and  better  for  the  plants  than  dry. 

Planting. — Leave  the  plants  in  the  bed  as  long 
as  convenient  before  taking  out,  for  the  fresher 
when  planted,  the  better  they  will  thrive.  When 
the  plants  are  three  and  a  half  to  five  inches  above 
ground,  they  are  ready  to  pull.  Do  this  by  placing 
one  hand  on  the  ground  around  the  plant,  then 
draw  slowly  with  the  other,  taking  care  not  to  pull 
up  the  potato ;  if  a  small  piece  of  the  latter  re¬ 
mains  on  the  shoot,  all  the  better.  Keep  the  tops 
one  way,  and  when  several  handfuls  are  collected, 
dip  the  roots  in  water  and  place  in  a  basket  in  the 
shade,  and  sprinkle  the  tops  slightly,  to  protect 
from  the  sun.  Let  a  boy  drop  them  along  the  row 
about  fifteen  inches  apart.  The  setter  then  follows 
with  a  trowel,  thrusts  it  into  the  ridge  up  to  the 
handle  at  an  angle  of  nearly  45°,  raises  the  handle, 
and  with  the  other  hand  slips  a  plant  under  the 
trowel,  then  draws  the  latter,  and  lets  the  earth  fall 
as  it  will.  Set  the  plant  as  far  in  the  ground  as  its 
length  will  allow,  generally  leaving  about  three 
leaves  out.  If  the  plants  are  long,  all  the  better  ; 
set  them  deep,  and  they  will  root  at  each  leaf. 

Pour  into  the  hole  around  the  plant  about  half  a 
pint  of  water  ;  unless  the  ground  is  very  dry,  this 
will  be  sufficient.  After  the  water  has  soaked  from 
sight,  with  the  hand  fill  the  hole,  taking  care  to 
cover  up  all  traces  of  the  water,  to  prevent  the 
ground  baking.  Choose  the  time  of  planting  just 


before  a  rain,  if  possible,  to  save  watering  ;  but  if 
the  clouds  fail  to  water,  you  must  not  neglect  the 
watering-pot.  Unless  a  severe  drouth  follows  soon 
after  setting,  one  watering  will  be  sufficient. 

Cultivation. — As  soon  as  weeds  appear,  put  a 
cultivator  or  double-shovel  plow  between  the  rows, 
and  scrape  the  ridges.  Run  the  cultivator  between 
the  rows  every  ten  days  ;  four  cultivations  will  be 
sufficient.  Scrape  the  ridges  as  often  as  weeds  ap¬ 
pear  ;  twice  will  generally  suffice.  By  the  second 
scraping,  the  plants  will  have  run  considerably. 
Lay  the  vines  back  over  the  plants  until  done 
scraping,  then  place  them,  as  before,  on  the  top  of 
each  ridge.  Do  not  dig  into  the  ridges  either  in 
hoeing  or  plowing.  The  ground  will  remain  loose 
enough  for  the  potatoes  to  form,  after  which  they 
will  keep  it  so.  If  the  ridges  are  made  large  at 
first,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  soil  that  can  be 
spared,  and  to  scrape  that  away  is  the  easiest  and 
most  effectual  way  of  disposing  of  the  weeds.  Al¬ 
ways  keep  the  ridges  as  clean  as  possible. 


A  Corn  Marker. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Bartlett,  Lapeer  County,  Michigan, 
sends  us  a  sketch  and  description  of  a  corn  marker. 
It  is  convenient  in  turning  around  and  makes  four 
rows  at  once.  The  illustration  shows  how  this 
marker  is  constructed.  The  tongue  can  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  wagon,  and  the  scantlings  holding 
the  chain  can  be  thrown  back  on  the  marker,  as 
they  arc  fastened  on  by  strap  (iron)  hinges.  The 


outside  runners  can  be  thrown  upright  when  turn¬ 
ing  or  moving,  the  beams  of  the  outside  runners 
being  fastened  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  inside 
beams  by  rods.  This  implement  will  do  good  work 
on  uneven  ground. 


Guarding  Against  Fire. 

Although  farm  buildings  are  comparatively  safe, 
and  are  insured  at  much  cheaper  rates  than  village 
property,  fires  are  not  infrequent,  in  which  the 
dwelling,  or  the  barn  and  its  contents  are  consumed 
and  the  owner  suffers  loss  that  embarrasses  him  for 
years,  or  for  life.  Timely  precaution  would  pre¬ 
vent  most  of  these  fires,  or  reduce  the  damage  to 
the  minimum.  There  is  more  or  less  danger,  when 
all  precautions  have  been  taken,  and  every  owner 
of  farm  buddings  should  have  them  insured  with 
his  crops  and  stock,  at  least  to  the  half  of  their 
value.  Then,  if  fire  comes,  the  loss  will  not  cripple 
him.  Having  done  this,  he  may  do  many  other 
things  to  guard  against  the  usual  sources  of  tire. 
Many  dwellings  are  fired,  especially  in  winter,  from 
putting  ashes  ancl  coals  in  barrels  under  woodsheds 
or  beside  wooden  fences  or  out-buildings.  H  bar¬ 
rels  must  be  used  for  this  purpose,  place  them 
where,  if  they  burn,  they  will  not  fire  anything  else. 
It  is  safer  to  have  a  stone  or  brick  ash-house  made 
for  the  purpose.  Cigar  stumps,  or  pipes  carelessly 
emptied  of  their  burning  tobacco,  are  the  frequent 
cause  of  conflagration.  The  farmer  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  extinguish  tires  when  they  are  kindled. 
Every  farm-house  should  be  provided  with  a  long 
ladder,  either  kept  in  place  upon  the  roof  or  stored 
near  by.  It  is  a  great  safeguard  to  have  water 
brought  into  the  house  by  means  of  a  pump,  or 
stored  in  a  cistern  in  the  garret  to  feed  stationary 
washbowls,  and  to  be  available  on  short  notice  to 
quench  flames.  Lacking  these,  water  should  be 
kept  in  pails  on  every  floor  ready  for  immediate  use. 


Truck-Farming  in  the  South. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  the  markets  of 
our  Northern  cities  within  the  last  twenty  years 
with  respect  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  Formerly 
people  were  content  to  enjoy  each  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  in  its  season,  and  when  this  passed  by,  were 
willing  to  accept  the  next  which  followed  in  the 
succession  of  months.  Now  the  time  of  each  is 
greatly  prolonged.  Strawberries,  for  example,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  confined  to  about  a  month  are  now 
to  be  had  for  four  months.  With  tomatoes,  the 
season  is  still  further  extended,  and  they  are  to  be 
had  in  the  fresh  state  for  about  nine  months  out  of 
the  twelve.  Other  vegetables  and  fruits  show  simi¬ 
lar  changes.  The  first  strawberries  come  from 
Florida ;  these  are  followed  by  fruit  from  Georgia; 
then  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  follow,  and  by  the 
time  that  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  the  season  is  at  its  bight.  The  season  for 
tomatoes  is  made  still  longer  by  the  receipt  of  the 
first  from  Bermuda,  from  which  island  the  steamers 
bring  it  in  excellent  condition.  The  Bermuda  to¬ 
matoes  are  followed  by  those  from  Florida,  and  as 
the  season  advances  from  States  further  north. 
More  perishable  crops,  such  as  peas,  beans,  and  cu¬ 
cumbers,  are  sent  from  the  South  •  even  radishes 
and  lettuce  are  sent  from  Virginia,  while  water¬ 
melons  come  almost  by  steamship  loads  from 
Georgia  and  other  seaboard  States.  Supplying  the 
Northern  cities  with  these  products,  has  created  a 
new  industry  in  several  of  the  Southern  States. 
In  some  instances  the  planters  have  abandoned 
cotton  for  these  more  perishable  but  more  prof¬ 
itable  crops ;  in  others,  vegetables  are  grown  as 
adjuncts  to  cotton  planting,  while  many  have  gone 
from  more  northern  localities  to  engage  in  vege¬ 
table  and  fruit  growing  as  an  enterprise  that 
promises  fair  returns  for  the  capital  invested. 

Being  a  comparatively  new  industry,  truck- 
farming,  as  followed  at  the  South,  differs  from  the 
same  pursuit  at  the  North  in  many  important 
particulars,  largely  due  to  differences  in  soil  and 
seasons,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  whoever  would  engage  in  it.  Heretofore, 
there  has  been  no  work  on  truck-farming  at  the 
South,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  pioneer  work 
in  this  branch  of  literature  should  come  from  one 
who  can  give  the  results  of  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century’s  experience.  Dr.  A.  Oemler,  the 
author,  is  President  of  the  Chatham  Co.  Georgia 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers’  Association,  and 
cultivates  crops  for  Northern  markets  on  Wilming¬ 
ton  Island,  one  of  the  “  Sea  Islands,”  just  off  the 
coast  of  Georgia. 

While  the  author  gives  the  dates  suited  to  his 
own  locality,  he  does  not  forget  that  vegetables 
may  be  cultivated  both  to  the  south  and  to  the 
north  of  him,  and  the  times  for  sowing,  planting 
etc.,  are  given  for  other  localities. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  horticulture  every¬ 
where  is  largely  a  battle  with  insects,  proper  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  insect  enemies,  which  are 
often  quite  different  from  those  that  attack  the 
same  crops  at  the  North.  Full  cultural  directions 
are  given,  and  what  is  very  important,  the  methods 
of  packing  the  produce  for  different  markets.  The 
work  throughout  gives  evidence  that  the  author  Is 
not  only  a  practical  cultivator,  but  that  he  is  an  en¬ 
thusiast  who  loves  his  occupation.  Price  $1.50,  post¬ 
paid.  It  is  issued  by  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 


The  quality  of  milk  is  impaired  by  allowing  cows 
to  drink  foul  water,  and  to  eat  improper  food.  All 
know  the  bad  effect  of  turnips  in  winter,  and  of  wild 
onions  and  other  weeds,  cropped  while  at  pasture, 
in  summer;  but  now  comes  up  something  which 
has  not  been  thought  of  as  injurious,  heretofore. 
This  is  from  grass  and  hay  grown  on  boned  land,  or 
6uch  as  is  fertilized  by  sewage.  Distillery  slops, 
perhaps,  is  the  worst  of  all  food  for  milch  cows, 
and  we  do  not  like  it  any  better  for  fattening  pigs. 

Milk  from  the  cow,  when  given  improper  food  or 
drink,  affects  cheese  made  from  it,  more  seriously 
than  it  does  butter  ;  but  in  either  case  it  i6  bad 
enough,  and  sometimes,  when  drank,  it  is  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  deadly  fever  and  various  other  fatal  diseases. 
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Indian  Corn  at  the  South  and  the  North. 


As  corn  is  the  most  important  food  crop 
produced  in  the  United  States,  it  becomes 
highly  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to 
the  proper  planting  and  cultivation  of  it  in 
the  future,  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 


Fig.  1.— FRONT  VIEW  OF  LARGE  FARM  BARN. 


South  as  late  as  the  last  of  July,  has  ripened 
well  in  October  and  made  a  fair  crop.  It  is 
absurd  to  contend  that  Northern  seed  will 
not  produce  good  crops  at  the  South.  But 
in  order  to  do  this,  it  must  be  planted  as 
at  the  North,  the  hills  not  over  three  feet 
apart,  and  even  a  little  closer  perhaps  in 
some  instances.  They 
have  no  hotter  or  more 
drying  weather  than  in 
May  and  June,  when 
the  corn  obtains  the 
most  of  its  growth,  than 
we  have  at  the  North  in 
July  and  August.  For 
many  years  past,  seed 
has  been  sent  to  the 
South  from  lower  Mary¬ 
land,  and  so  on  as  far 
as  Northern  Maine;  and 
intelligently  planted 
and  cultivated,  if  the 
season  proved  at  all 
favorable,  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  better  and  more 
certain  crops  than  home 
selected  seed.  The 


During  the  past  two  years,  disastrous  failures 
have  been  experienced  in  parts  of  the  largest 
producing  corn  States  in  the  Union,  which 
might  have  been  avoided  in  a  measure,  had 
due  attention  been  given  to  a  selection  of 
seed.  For  this  the  earliest  ripening  ears  in 
the  district  where  grown  should  be  saved, 
when  it  is  decided  to  use  home  grown  seed  ; 
but  undoubtedly  a  better  and  safer  course 
would  generally  be,  to  choose  seed  produced 
two  or  three  degrees  north  of  the  locality  to 
be  planted.  This  would  ripen  in  a  week  or 
two  less  time  than  the  native  seed,  and  thus, 
if  the  season  for  the  first  planting  turned  out 
disastrous,  a  second  planting  could  be  made 
with  the  fair  assurance  that  a  good  crop 
would  be  grown  from  it.  If  early  autumnal 
frosts  fall,  the  crop  grown  from  this  more 
Northern  seed  will  be  sufficiently  ripened  to 
prevent  its  receiving  any  injury.  The 
Southern  States,  in  respect  to  their  climate, 
have  a  great  advantage  over  the  Northern  in 
growing  corn.  Planting  can  be  begun  from 
two  to  three  months  earlier,  and  also  later. 
If  then  the  farmers  there  would  select  seed  of 
their  own  for  successive  plantings,  together 
with  that  from  a  range  of  from  three  to  thir¬ 
teen  degrees  north  of  them,  according  to  their 
situation,  they  would  be  certain  to  get  a  fair 
crop  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  selec¬ 
tions.  If  early  frost  or  drouth  affected  the 
crop,  it  could  be  planted  over  again  ;  and 
then  if  the  summer  weather  proved  favor¬ 
able,  a  good  crop  would  be  realized.  If  the 


South  ought  at  least  to  grow  its  own  com, 
and  fatten  its  own  swine ;  and  if  to  this 
it  added  a  moderate  amount  of  mutton  and 
beef,  it  would  be  so  much  the  better  for  that 
part  of  our  country.  Except  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  where  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  can  be 


Fig.  3.— MAIN  FLOOR  OF  BARN, 
most  profitably  cultivated,  all  the  food  for 
man  and  beast  should  be  grown,  and  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  labor  alone  after  this  be  put  into  the 
production  of  cotton.  The  planters  would 
grow  rich  then  much  faster  than  they  now  do. 


A  Large  Farm  Barn. 

FIRST  PRIZE  IN  CLASS  COSTING  OVER  $1,000,  BY 
HOOK"  (A.  A.  WOOD),  WASH.  CO.,  R.  I. 


weather  during  the  spring  was  propitious, 
the  crop  would  be  so  well  advanced  by  sum¬ 
mer  as  to  receive  no  injury,  if  a  drouth  then 
followed.  Early  Northern  corn  planted  far 


harness  closet;  y,  water  tank  for  cattle ;; 
x,  x,  x,  manure  traps.  The  engine  room  con¬ 
tains  a  portable  feed  mill  and  a  forge.  The 
tool  room  is  large  enough  to  contain  all  the 
farm  machinery  when  stored  at  the  close  of 
the  season.  The  floor  of  this  room  and  all  the 
space  over  the  unexcavated  portions  are  in 
concrete.  The  silo  is  filled  from  the  floor 


Figures  1  and  2  show  the  exterior  of  this 
barn.  The  main  floor  is  seen  in 
figure  3,  in  which  g  is  a  grain 
bin,  with  shutes  to  the  floor 
below;  t,  opening  for  filling 
steam  chest;  s,  hay  shutes;  r, 
r,  r,  openings  in  floor  for  hand¬ 
ling  the  hay.  The  granary  has 
shutes  to  feed  the  mill  below. 
The  ensilage  cutter  is  on  this 
floor,  and  is  run  by  shafting 
from  the  engine  room.  Figure 
4  shows  the  feeding  floor.  The 
steam  chest  is  at  a ;  b,  small 
boiler;  c,  carpenter’s  bench;  e, 
elevator  from  root  cellar;  m,  m,  mixing 
troughs;  7,  stairs  to  granary;  /,  to  cellar;  w,  t, 
water  trough;  lb,  loose  boxes;  s,  hay  shute  to 
cellar;  7,  trap-door;  r,  trap  to  root  cellar;  h, 


above,  or  the  feeding  floor,  as  desired.  Each, 
floor  is  nine  feet  in  clear,  with  front  and  rear 
doors  twelve  feet  wide.  The  arrangement  of 
the  stalls  and  mangers  for  cattle  are  shown 
in  figures  5  and  6.  The  galvanized  trough,. 
t,  is  for  water.  The  manger  fronts  are  set- 
in  cleats,  and  may  be  moved  to  shorten  or 
lengthen  the  stalls.  The  cellar  is  shown  in 
figure  7.  All  partitions  are  movable,  for 
access  of  carts  to  any  part  for  removing  ma- 
The  portion  under  the  horse  stable- 


would  make  a  warm  hen-house  in  winter. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  for  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  in  building  this  barn : 
Estimate. 


2,600  ft.  4  by  6  in.  Posts, 
Spruce,  18  ft. 

2,000  ft.  4  by  6  in.  Sills,  Spruce. 
1,200  ft.  8  by  6  in.  Plates, 
Spruce. 

2,600  ft.  2  bv  6  in.  Floor  Joist, 
Spruce,  12  by  16  ft. 


1,328  ft.  2  by  6  in.  Rafters, 
Spruce,  24  ft. 

864  ft.  2  by  6  in.  Rafters, 
Spruce,  18  ft. 

1,000  ft.  2  by  6  in.  Stall  Posts, 
etc.,  Spruce. 

4,000  ft.  3  by  4  in.  Braces, 
Girts,  etc. 

. $249.60- 


Total,  15,600  ft.  @  $16  00, 

4.500  ft.  6  bv  6  in.  Sills,  Chestnut .  112.50 

60,000  Shingles  @  $3.00 .  180.00 

6,  00  ft.  Hemlock  Roof  ©  14c .  84.00 

9,000  ft.  Matched  Pine  @  2:>c .  225.00 

4,000  ft.  Matched  Spruce  @22c .  88.00 

4,000  ft.  2-in.  Matched  Spruce  @  16c .  64.00 

100  yds.  Concrete  @  50c  .  50.00 

1.500  Brick  @  $10.00 .  150.00 

36  Windows  ©  $2.00 .  72.00 

11  Windows  at  $1.00 . 11.00 

2  Double  Slide-doors .  25.00 

::::::::::::::::::::: 

200  lbs.  White  Lead  @  7Xc .  15.00 

8  galls.  Oil  @  62c .  4.96 

400  ft.  Mouldings  @  2>*c .  10.00 

Carpenters’  Work .  850.00 

140  cds.  StoneWork .  140.00 

Brick  Work .  105-00 

Painting,  one  coat .  SO.OO- 

Nails,  etc.,  etc .  85  00 

Gutters,  etc. . . .  15.00 


Figs  5. — SIDE  VIEW  OF  STALLS, 
ugly,  useless  excrescence  in  Brahmas, 


Total . $2,056.06 

The  Engine,  Feed  Mill,  etc.,  are  not  fixtures.  A  watering 
arrangement  would  cost  about  $1.(0  per  stall. 


The  “  London  Live  Stock  Journal”  reports 
an  “insane  rage”  for  Vulture  Hocks,  the 


We  wonder  English  poulterers  will  not 
try  and  rid  their  fowls  of  this,  as  was 


1883.] 
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long  since  accomplished  in  the  United 
States.  Strange  that  this  and  kindred  fancies 
of  feathers  or  markings  are  indulged  in,  at 
the  expense  of  valuable  points  in  their  birds. 
Others  are  more  sensible,  and  we  are  glad  to 
hear  of  Brahmas  being  bred  with  fuller 
breasts,  even  approaching  in  this  respect  that 
of  the  turkey.  This  is  the  most  valuable 
point  of  the  fowl.  The  French  Houdan  ex- 
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Fig.  6.— VIEW  OF  STALL. 

•cells  in  it.  It  is  supposed  the  latter  is  a  cross 
of  the  White  Dorkmg  and  the  Black  Poland, 
because  it  sports  the  top-knot  of  the  one  and 
the  fifth  toe  of  the  other.  But  we  recently 
•came  across  a  French  author  on  poultry,  who 
says  the  Houdan  is  an  ancient  breed  of 
fowls  that  originated  in  France. 


Puerperal  or  Milk  Fever. 

Puerperal  Fever,  otherwise  known  as  Milk 
fever,  or  Parturient  Apoplexy,  is  most  com¬ 
mon  to  cows  that  secrete  milk  abundantly,  and 
is  induced  by  high  feeding,  neglect  of  proper 
■care  and  insufficient  exercise.  At  parturition 
the  blood  is  directed  to  the  udder  to  promote 
the  secretion  of  milk,  but  if  for  any  cause,  as 
inflammation,  the  udder  does  not  perform  its 
functions,  the  blood  may  flow  to  other  parts 
and  serious  results  follow. 

The  symptoms  of  milk  fever  are  unmis¬ 
takable.  The  cow  loses  her  appetite,  her  eyes 
become  dull  and  heavy,  the  tongue  is  dry,  the 
pulse  beats  rapidly,  the  bowels  are  costive, 
there  is  no  milk  secretion,  her  horns  become 
•cold  and  general  weakness  and  debility  fol¬ 
low.  In  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  the 
body  becomes  swollen,  and  unless  a  remedy  is 


then  effected  and  the  swelling  reduced,  the 
chances  are  that  death  will  soon  ensue.  The 
stockman  should  study  these  symptoms,  and 
the  disease  itself  in  its  various  phases,  so  that 
he  may  know  how  to  treat  it,  or,  what  is 
better,  take  the  proper  precautions  to  prevent 


its  occurrence.  The  method  of  treatment 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  disorder. 
Bleeding  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  early 
stages,  if  the  animal  is  in  great  pain  and  very 
feverish,  or  ice  may  be  applied  and  the  legs 
rubbed.  The  blood  should  be  diverted  from 
the  brain  by  every  means  available,  since  it 
is  generally  directed  there,  sometimes  caus¬ 
ing  loss  of  the  senses.  Administer  a  purging 
drink  as  soon  as  possible ;  small  doses  of 
some  stimulant,  such  as  brandy  or  whiskey, 
are  advantageous.  A  good  cathartic  is  a 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
hot  water,  with  a  half  ounce  each  of  gentian 
and  ginger,  to  be  given  in  one  dose.  In  four 
or  five  hours  after,  and  until  the  action  of 
the  bowels  is  restored,  give  one-half  the 
above  dose.  If  necessary  an  injection  may 
be  given  of  a  half  pint  of  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  treacle,  a  half 
pound  of  salt,  and  two  or  three  quarts  of 
gruel,  mixed.  Should  the  animal  refuse  to 
eat,  give  her  every  two  hours  or  so  a  drench 
of  two  quarts  of  milk,  some  linseed  gruel,  a 
teaspoonful  of  ginger,  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
molasses.  Encourage  the  flow  of  milk  by 
rubbing  the  udder,  and  if  this  should  be  in¬ 
flamed,  rub  it  occasionally  with  soft  soap  and 
cold  water.  If  at  any  time  the  bowels 
become  costive  again,  resort  at  once  to  the 
use  of  the  purgative  above  named,  or  to  any 
other  that  will  effect  a  similar  result.  Give 
the  animal  the  best  of  care ;  let  her  have 
plenty  of  good  bedding  to  rest  upon.  As  the 
brain,  in  this  disease,  is  frequently  surcharged 
with  blood,  causing  a  partial  loss  of  the 
senses,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  animal 
does  herself  no  injury. 


Grafting  the  Grape  Vine— A  New  Method. 

We  desire  to  have  new  varieties  of  grapes 
come  quickly  into  bearing, but  vines  from  nur¬ 
series  are  frequently  tardy.  Even  after  care¬ 
ful  nursing  they  will  often  droop  and  die, 
while  a  few  buds  cut  off  on  arrival  and  prop¬ 
erly  grafted  may  produce  fruit  in  a  short 
time.  Grafting  on  cut-off  underground 
gnarly  stumps  of  vines,  as  usually  practised, 
is  very  uncertain  at  best.  Our  method  is  to 
take  a  good  strong  branch  or  cane  of  vine, 
or  even  a  whole  young  vine  when  a  change 
of  fruit  is  desired,  and  whip  the  graft  in  the 
usual  way.  We  then  cover  up  the  vine  in 
the  soil  as  near  the  roots  as  possible,  leav¬ 
ing  above  ground  only  a  bud  or  two  of  the 
graft.  It  is  well  known  how  quickly  a  layer 
will  make  a  bearing  vine,  as  it  has  the 
advantage  of  the  parent  roots  as  well  as  the 
roots  it  produces.  The  layer  may  be  ex¬ 
tended,  if  long  enough,  to  grow  where  the 
vine  is  to  remain.  Vineyards  may  in  this 
way  be  quickly  changed  to  better  varieties. 


The  English  Cart-horse  Society  have  passed 
a  resolution  that  all  stallions  at  its  future 
exhibitions  shall  be  inspected  by  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  unless  found  entirely  sound  and 
free  from  disease  of  any  kind,  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  an  award,  whether  it  be  that  of 
money  or  a  simple  commendation.  With 
neither  of  these,  the  owner  of  the  stallion 
will  find  it  impossible  to  get  his  horse  used, 
except  by  the  most  ignorant  farmers.  If  the 
same  rule  could  be  established  for  all  kinds 
of  horses  in  America,  it  would  be  worth 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  us,  and  we 
should  in  a  few  years  be  rid  of  the  miserable 


unsound  brutes  which  are  now  only  a  curse, 
instead  of  a  profit  to  their  owners.  The 
practice  of  using  a  mare  for  breeding  when 
she  is  worthless  for  work  is  without  doubt 
a  very  bad  one.  Breed  from  the  best,  if 
superior  animals  are  desired. 


Driving  Hop  and  Other  Poles. 

The  usual  method  of  driving  stakes,  etc., 
is  to  strike  them  on  the  upper  end  with  a 
sledge  or  other  heavy  article  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  hop  or  other  long  poles  this  mode  is  im¬ 
practicable.  Hop  poles  are  usually  set  by 
making  a  hole  with  an  iron  bar  and  forcing 
into  it  the  lower  end  of  the  pole.  Poles  and 
other  long  stakes  often 
need  to  be  driven 
deeply  in  the  ground, 
and  this  may  be  done 
quickly,  and  without  a 
high  step  or  platform, 
by  using  a  device 
shown  in  the  cut.  This 
consists  of  a  block  of 
tough  wood,  one  foot 
in  length,  four  or  five 
inches  square  at  the 
top,  made  tapering,  as 
shown,  with  the  part 
next  the  pole  slightly 
hollowed  out.  Take  a 
common  trace  chain, 
wind  closely  about  the 
block  and  pole,  and 
hook  it  in  position. 
With  an  axe,  sledge,  or  beetle,  strike  heavy 
blows  upon  the  block.  Each  blow  serves 
only  to  tighten  the  grip  of  the  chain  upon 
the  pole.  In  this  way,  quite  large  poles  or 
stakes  may  be  quickly  driven  firmly  in  the 
ground.  To  keep  the  chain  from  falling  to 
the  ground  when  unfastened  from  the  pole, 
it  should  pass  through  a  hole  bored  through 
the  block.  L.  D.  S. 


A  Cheap  Chicken  Coop. 

Mr.  “  J.  U.,”  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  sends  us 
a  sketch  and  description  of  a  chicken  coop 
which  he  has  used  for  several  years.  He 
writes :  My  coops  are  all  made  of  shoe- 
boxes  by  removing  the  tops  and  sawing  them 
into  strips  two  or  three  inches  wide.  Nail 
these  strips  on  the  box,  leaving  a  space  of 
from  two  to  three  inches  between  the  strips 
for  the  young  chicks  to  pass  out  and  in.  The 


CHICKEN  COOP  WITH  DOOR. 

lower  end  of  the  door  strip  should  be  bored 
with  a  gimlet,  so  that  it  will  work  easily  on 
the  nail  in  opening  and  closing.  Any  kind 
of  strips  or  lath  will  do  for  the  front,  but  by 
using  the  top  of  the  box  no  extra  lumber  is 
required.  A  coop  of  this  kind  allows  the  hen 
to  pick  from  the  ground  or  grass  if  desired. 
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Cut-worms  and  how  to  get  rid  of  Them. 

It  is  very  common  for  cultivators  to  speak 
of  injury  to  plants  by  the  cut-worm,  as  if 
there  were  but  one  insect  distinguished  by 
that  name,  while  in  fact  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  cut-worms.  In  some  localities,  the 


white-grub  and  the  vine-worm  are  called  cut¬ 
worms.  The  true  cut-worms  are  the  larvae 
of  several  night- flying  or  owlet-moths,  which 
are  rarely  seen  in  the  day  time.  When  these 
enter  the  house  they  are  annoying,  as  they 
flicker  about  the  lamps,  but  they  are  rarely 
recognized  as  the  parents  of  the  destructive 
cut-worms.  The  moths  usually  deposit  their 
eggs  upon  leaves,  or  some  other  object  near 
the  ground,  though  some  place  their  eggs 
upon  the  leaves  of  trees,  but  the  young 
worms,  as  soon  as  hatched,  descend  to  the 
ground.  The  worm  being, 
like  the  moth,  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,  is  seldom 
seen.  While  very  young, 
it  makes  a  hole  in  the 
earth  in  which  it  hides  be¬ 
low  the  surface  during  the 
day,  but  comes  out  at  night  in  search  of  food, 
in  securing  which  it  causes  severe  losses  to 
the  gardener.  The  worm  quits  its  night-work 
about  sunrise,  at  which  time  it  retires  to  its 
underground  retreat;  often  dragging  a  leaf 
partly  into  its  burrow,  and  thus  affords  a 
clew  to  its  discovery.  The  cut-worms,  with 
few  exceptions,  are,  when  full  grown,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  are  generally 
dark  colored,  being  gray,  brown,  or  blackish, 
with  lighter  or  whitish  markings,  and  they 


Fig.  3. — MOTH  OF  WESTERN  STRIPED  CUT-WORM. 

all  have  a  greasy  look.  When  they  have 
reached  their  full  size  from  feeding  upon  the 
results  of  their  night  robberies,  they  go  deeper 
into  the  earth,  change  to  the  chrysalis  state, 
and  in  about  four  weeks  come  out  as  moths. 
While  the  majority  feed  on  the  ground  and 
cut  off  young  garden  and  field  plants  just  at 
the  surface,  some  of  them  climb  young  trees 
which  they  greatly  injure  by  destroying  their 
buds  and  young  leaves.  These  also  work  at 
night,  and  towards  morning  drop  to  the 
ground  to  hide  below  its  surface.  The  moths 
belong  mostly  to  the  genus  Agrotis,  and 
a  few  related  genera.  They  are  generally  of 
a  brownish  or  a  gray  color,  with  different 
markings  on  their  front  wings,  which,  in 
most  species,  have  a  spread  of  about  an  inch 
and  a  half.  When  at  rest,  the  wings  are 
folded  flat  against  the  body,  and  completely 


hide  the  lower  wings.  Some  of  the  worms  j 
pass  the  winter  in  the  pupa  state,  but  the  ! 
late  hatched  worms  are  caught  by  the  ap-  1 
proach  of  winter,  when  about  two-thirds 
grown;  these  descend  further  down  in  the 
soil  and  become  torpid,  and  pass  the  winter 
in  a  dormant  state;  when  awakened  by  the 
return  of  spring,  they  come  to  the  surface 
with  a  ravenous  appetite  for  tender  vegeta¬ 
tion.  While  cut-worms  are  destructive  to 
thecrop3  of  the  Northern  gardener,  they  seem 
to  be  especially  injurious  in  the  Southern 
States;  this  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
winters  there  are  not  cold  enough  to  make 
them  completely  dormant,  but  with  every 
warm  spell  they  become  active  and  continue 
their  depredations  periodically  throughout 
the  winter.  In  view  of  their  importance,  on 
account  of  the  extended  injury  they  inflict 
upon  the  cultivator  in  the  Southern  States, 
Dr.  A.  Oemler,  in  his  “  Truck  Farming  at  the 
South,”  gives  special  attention  to  the  cut¬ 
worms,  and  their  remedies.  The  engravings 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  appearance 


Fig. 4. -DARK-SIDED  CUT-WORM  (MOTH  AND  LARVA). 


of  the  worms  and  their  moths.  The  grower 
of  cabbages,  tomatoes,  etc.,  on  a  small  scale, 
can  readily  protect  his  plants  from  cut-worms 
by  surrounding  their  stems  with  paper  for 
a  short  distance  below  and  above  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  leaves  (usually  of  the  maples),  have 
been  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Hills  of 
melons,  cucumbers,  etc.,  may  have  the  plants 
surrounded  by  a  hoop  or  other  barrier.  An¬ 
other  method,  useful  in  small  gardens,  is  to 
make  holes  in  the  soil 
near  the  plants,  singly 
by  means  of  a  small 
stick,  or  in  clusters, 
by  means  of  an  imple¬ 
ment  which  will  make 
several  holes  at  one  F‘&'-  5-  av-marked 

,  .  CUT-WORM. 

operation.  The  worms 

hide  in  these  where  they  may  be  killed  the 
next  morning  by  the  use  of  the  same  stick  or 
implement.  But  the  fields  of  the  truck-farmer  | 
contain  so  many  plants  that  any  remedy,  to 
be  practicable,  must  be  more  general  in  its 
application.  Of  fires,  to  attract  the  moths, 
Dr.  Oemler  does  not  approve,  for  the  reason 
that  they  may  destroy  more  beneficial  than 
injurious  insects.  He  finds  it  the  best  plan 
to  clear  the  land  of  cut-worms  before  the 
seeds  are  up,  or  before  the  plants  are  trans¬ 
planted.  By  placing  cabbage-leaves  and 
bunches  of  grass  along  the  rows  of  hills  of 
about  a  fourth  of  an  acre  of  watermelons, 


Fig.  6.— SMALL  BRISTLY  CUT- WORM  AND  MOTH. 

and,  examining  them  daily,  he  captured  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  and  thirty-eight  worms,  before 
the  seed  came  up,  and  lost  but  a  single  melon 
plant  by  the  worms.  He  once  captured  fifty- 
eight  worms  under  a  single  turnip  leaf.  His 
present  method  is  to  poison  the  worms.  After 


the  land  is  prepared  for  cabbages  or  any  other 
J  crop  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  cut-worms, 
he  takes  cabbage  or  turnip  leaves  and  dips 
them  in  a  bucket  of  water  into  which  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Paris  green  has  been  well  stirred; 
or  the  leaves  are  first  moistened  and  then 
dusted  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  Paris 
green  to  twenty  of  flour.  The  leaves  thus 
poisoned  are  laid  in  rows  across  the  field  15 
or  20  feet  apart,  and  at  the  same  distance  in 


Fig.  7.— GLOSSY  CUT-WORM. 


the  rows,  being  careful  to  place  the  dusted 
surface  next  to  the  ground.  By  repeating 
this  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  the  field 
is  cleared  at  less  expense  and  trouble  than  by 
any  other  method.  There  are  several  insect 
enemies,  parasitic  and  others,  that  help  keep 
cut-worms  in  subjection,  and  the  mole  prob¬ 
ably  destroys  many.  Birds  are  useful,  and 
domestic  poultry  may  be  serviceable  in  des¬ 
troying  them.  Like  some  other  observing 
cultivators,  Dr.  Oemler  regards  “the  much 
slandered  crow  ”  as  standing  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  natural  enemies  of  cut-worms, 
and  sensibly  remarks:  “The  good  the  crow 
accomplishes  in  killing  cut-worms,  tomato- 
worms  and  field-mice,  far  outweighs  the  value 
of  the  few  grains  of  corn  he  may  pilfer,  and 
he  should  therefore  be  protected  instead  of 
being  persecuted.”  The  crow  is  gaining 
friends  among  gardeners  and  farmers. 


Alfalfa  as  a  Fodder  Crop  in  Colorado. 

BT  W.  E.  PABOR, 

The  success  of  Alfalfa  ( Medicago  sativa),  as 
a  profitable  fodder  for  all  kinds  of  stock, seems 
to  be  certain  in  Colorado,  where,  as  yet,  it 
has  been  used  only  as  feed.  Its  first  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  State  was  in  1870.  Now 
three  out  of  every  five  farmers  have  their 
patch,  large  or  small,  of  Alfalfa.  It  seems 
to  grow  on  any  kind  of  soil,  poor  or  rich,  if 
it  can  only  get  a  start.  As  this  depends  on 
the  moisture  necessary  for  germination,  and 
as  irrigation  makes  this  an  easy  matter  to 
the  farmer  here,  but  few  fail  in  getting  a 
good  stand  the  first  season.  Even  as  late  as 
,  July  the  seed  can  be  sown,  and  two  good 
crops  taken  off  the  following  year.  There 
are  many  large  farms  where  it  is  made  a 
specialty.  The  Denver  market,  where  it 
competes  successfully  with  the  choicest  up¬ 
land  hay  in  quality  and  price,  consumes 
thousands  of  tons.  That  too  much  wheat 
can  be  grown  in  the  State  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  is  one  of  the  demonstrated  facts  of 
the  last  season.  This  has  led  the  Colorado 
farmer  to  consider  a  subject  hitherto  very 
much  neglected,  though  probably  not  more 
so  here  than  in  other  new  countries.  He  has 
been  merely  a  wheat-grower,  not  a  farmer. 
Diversified  crops  is  now  the  text  from  which 
sermons  are  being  preached  by  the  Faculty 
of  the  Agricultural  College  and  by  the  jour¬ 
nalists  of  the  rural  districts.  Sheep  and 
cattle,  as  well  as  a  fair  rotation  of  crops,  will 
henceforth  receive  more  attention.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  3,000  sheep  have  been  profitably  kept 
on  200  acres  of  Alfalfa,  netting  in  wool  and 
lambs  a  profit  of  $7,500  annually,  or  $2.50 
per  head.  In  this  State  twenty  sheep  have 
been  kept  to  a  profit  on  one  acre  of  Alfalfa. 
For  beef  cattle  one  acre  of  Alfalfa  will  put 


Fig.  2. — LARVA. 
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on  more  flesh  than  twenty-five  acres  of 
plain  grass  land,  pastured  the  whole  year 
round.  The  demand  for  beef  is  increasing 
every  year,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  all 
that  we  can  supply  will  be  required  for  home 
consumption.  The  profit  in  choice  Alfalfa- 
fed  beef,  when  from  five  to  eight  tons  can  be 
cut  each  year,  can  easily  be  estimated.  The 
dairymen  of  the  State  are  rapidly  learning 
its  value.  It  is  found  that  thirty  acres  will 
keep  a  twenty-cow  dairy  running  during  the 
entire  year.  In  California,  it  is  said,  eighty 
cows  are  kept  on  forty  acres.  Its  food  value, 
in  the  amount  of  protein,  far  exceeds  that  of 
hay,  clover,  or  any  of  the  cereals,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  tables  : 


Millet .  5.91 

Barley  . 11.00 

Bye . 11.00 

Feed  corn . 12.(i0 

Sweet  corn . 13.00 


Oats . 13.00 

Wheat . 13.24 

Clover . In. 08 

Meadow  hay  .  16.i'3 

Alfalfa . 21.19 


As  a  valuable  crop  for  rotation  it  will  not 
be  long  before  it  will  force  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  those  who,  growing  wheat  year 
after  year,  find  their  land  constantly  deterio¬ 
rating.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  it  furnishes 
(36.74)  is  large,  and  it  probably  has  no 
superior. 

For  shipment  Alfalfa  can  be  baled,  but 
there  is  a  slight  waste,  at  least  here  in  our 
exceptionally  dry  climate,  in  so  doing.  The 
dry  leaves  crumble  and  fall  away.  As  an 
ensilage  fodder  it  has  not  yet  been  tried 
here.  It  has  met  with  fair  success  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  where  it  has  been  siloed  alone  and  laid 
between  four  or  five  inches  of  straw.  It  is 
not  probable,  however,  that  the  silo  system, 
in  our  dry  climate  and  wide  pasture  ranges, 
fnrnishing  constant  winter  feed,  will  ever  be 
generally  adopted. 

Seed  ripens  perfectly,  and  could  be  made  a 
source  of  profit.  Two  crops  of  fodder  can 
be  cut,  and  the  third  allowed  to  go  to  seed. 
Within  the  last  two  years  nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  seed  have  been  supplied  our 
farmers  from  California  and  Utah.  Three 
or  four  persons  only  have  given  any  attention 
as  yet  to  this  industry.  Five  bushels  of  seed 
have  been  obtained  from  an  indifferent  crop 
of  one  acre,  worth  $45,  after  two  cuttings 
had  yielded  four  tons  of  hay.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  entire  State  about  30,000  acres 
have  been  seeded  within  the  last  five  years. 
Double  this  amount,  it  is  to  be  expected, 
will  be  put  in  during  the  next  two  years. 


Artificial  Feeding  of  Lambs. 

It  frequently  happens  that  artificial  feed¬ 
ing  of  lambs  is  necessary,  and  to  do  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  good  judgment  is  required.  The 
point  is  to  promote  a  healthy  and  rapid 
growth,  and  not  allow  the  lambs  to  scour. 
The  milk  of  some  cows,  especially  Jerseys,  is 
too  rich,  and  should  be  diluted  with  a  little 
warm  water.  Farrow  cows’  milk,  alone,  is  not 
a  good  feed,  since  it  frequently  causes  consti¬ 
pation.  It  may  be  given  by  adding  a  little 
cane  molasses.  Milk,  when  fed,  should  be 
at  about  its  natural  temperature,  and  not 
scalded.  Lambs,  and  especially  “  pet” 
lambs,  are  often  “killed  with  kindness.” 
Feed  only  about  a  gill  to  a  half  pint  at  first. 
After  the  lamb  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  milk,  it  may  be  fed  to  the  extent  of  its 
appetite.  When  old  enough,  feed  a  little  flax¬ 
seed  and  oats,  or  oil-meal  if  early  fattening 
is  desired.  There  are  various  methods  of 
feeding  young  lambs  artificially.  A  satis¬ 
factory  way  is  to  use  a  one-quart  kerosene 


oil  can  with  the  spout  fixed  so  as  to  attach  a 
nipple  ;  the  milk  flows  more  freely  from  this 
than  from  a  bottle,  on  account  of  the  vent. 
Let  ewes  and  lambs  have  clean,  well-venti¬ 
lated  apartments.  When  the  weather  is 
mild  and  warm  turn  them  out  into  the  yard. 
If  it  is  not  convenient  to  let  the  ewes  out, 
arrange  partitions  and  pens,  so  that  the 
lambs  may  enjoy  the  outside  air  and  sun-light. 


A  New  Form  of  Pig  Pen. 

A  pig  pen,  as  usually  constructed,  must  be 
cleaned  out  every  few  days,  and  those  who 
have  done  the  work  know  how  disagreeable 
it  is.  By  the  use  of  a  slatted  floor  much  of 
the  objection  to  cleaning  out  the  pen  is 
avoided.  As  in  the  cut,  one  corner  of  the 
pen,  a,  is  protected  by  two  strips  of  boards 
four  inches  wide;  in  this  comer  is  placed  the 
bedding;  in  the  corner  b,  is  placed  a  slatted 
floor.  It  should  cover  a  surface  of  four  feet 
each  way,  and  is  made  by  setting  inch-boards 
upon  edge,  in  a  parallel  line,  and  three- 


PIG  PEN  WITH  SLATTED  FLOOR. 

quarters  of  an  inch  apart.  The  strips  should 
be  four  inches  in  width,  and  kept  the  proper 
distance  apart  by  suitable  blocks  of  wood. 
Immediately  below  the  slatted  floor  is  placed 
a  platform  of  plank,  upon  which  both  the 
solids  and  liquids  fall.  This  platform  should 
rest  upon  a  firm  foundation,  placed  at  least 
one  foot  below  the  slatted  floor,  to  admit  of 
easy  cleaning.  By  the  use  of  this  open 
floor,  pens  need  not  be  cleaned  more  than 
once  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Most  pens  now 
in  use  can  be  easily  changed  to  conform  to 
this  plan.  L.  D.  S. 


How  to  Get  a  Farm  from  Uncle  Sam. 

BT  H.  A.  HAIGH. 

Inquiry  having  been  made  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  upon  which  the  Government  disposes 
of  its  lands,  and  the  matter  being  of  general 
interest,  the  following  epitome  of  the  laws 
upon  the  subject  is  given  : 

There  are  four  principal  methods  of  ac¬ 
quiring  land  from  the  Government,  namely, 
homesteading,  pre-emption,  tree-culture  and 
purchase. 

By  “  Homesteading,” 

Any  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family, 
or  who  is  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who 
has  filed  his  declaration  of  intention  to  be¬ 
come  such,  can  receive  from  the  General 
Government  a  farm  of  160  acres,  anywhere 
in  the  unoccupied  public  domain  which  is 
subject  to  pre-emption,  at  $1.25  per  acre  ;  or 
a  farm  of  80  acres  of  such  lands  as  are  held 
for  pre-emption  at  $2.50  per  acre.  He  can 
do  this  by  going  upon  the  land  and  making 
it  his  homestead  for  five  years.  He  must 
first  go  to  the  United  States  Land  Office,  in 
the  district  where  the  land  lies,  and  file  an 
entry,  as  it  is  called,  accompanied  by  an 


affidavit  that  he  comes  within  the  above  re¬ 
quirements,  and  that  the  entry  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  actual  settlement  and  for  his 
own  benefit.  Within  six  months  from  then 
he  must  establish  his  residence  in  a  house 
upon  the  land,  and  must  live  there  continu¬ 
ously  for  five  years.  An  occasional  visit  to 
the  land  will  not  suffice  ;  the  home  must  be 
made  there  and  kept  in  good  faith. 

A  Union  soldier  in  the  late  war  may  have 
the  time  of  his  military  service,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  four  years,  deducted  from  the  five  years 
ordinarily  required.  A  soldier’s  widow  is 
entitled  to  the  same  privilege,  and  if  she  is 
dead,  or  married  again,  the  minor  chlidren 
may,  by  guardian,  get  all  the  advantages 
their  father  would  have  if  living.  Neither 
the  minor  children  nor  their  guardian  are  re¬ 
quired  to  reside  upon  the  land,  but  only  to 
cultivate  it  during  the  period  which  their 
father  would  be  required  to  reside  there. 
When  the  period  of  residence  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  proof  of  the  same  must  be  made  at 
the  local  United  States  Land  Office,  or  if 
more  convenient,  before  the  judge  or  clerk 
of  any  court  of  record  in  the  county  where 
the  land  lies,  or  if  the  land  lies  in  an  un¬ 
organized  county,  the  proof  may  be  made 
in  any  county  adjacent  thereto.  The  proof 
must  be  by  two  credible  witnesses,  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  claimant’s  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance,  and  this  when  transmitted  by  the 
judge  or  clerk,  with  the  required  fee,  entitles 
the  claimant  to  a  patent,  or  Government 
deed,  of  the  land.  The  fee  for  making  the 
entry  varies — according  to  the  amount  and 
kind  of  land  taken — from  $6  to  $18,  and  that 
to  be  paid  at  time  of  making  proof  varies 
from  $1  to  $8. 

By  Pre-emption. 

Under  the  pre-emption  law  any  person 
who  does  not  already  own  320  acres  of  land, 
and  who  does  not  abandon  his  residence  on 
his  own  land  for  the  purpose,  may  take  up 
his  residence  on  160  acres,  or  less,  of  any 
public  lands  subject  to  pre-emption,  and  by 
making  it  his  permanent  home  may  have 
from  twelve  to  thirty -three  months  in  which 
to  pay  for  it,  at  the  minimum  price  of  (usu¬ 
ally)  $1.25  per  acre.  The  claimant  must  file 
a  notice  of  his  claim  at  the  local  land  office 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  settle¬ 
ment,  and  must  make  and  file  a  certain 
“declaratory  statement”  within  a  specified 
time,  details  of  which  will  be  explained  by 
the  land  office  officials.  If  the  land  has  been 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Government,  proof 
and  payment  must  be  made  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  settlement.  If  not 
on  sale,  proof  and  payment  may  be  made 
any  time  within  thirty-three  months.  The 
same  requirements  as  to  citizenship,  resi¬ 
dence,  cultivation  and  improvement  must  be 
observed  under  this  law  as  under  the  home¬ 
stead  law.  The  advantage  of  this  method 
over  purchasing  is  that  it  gives  the  settler 
time  in  which  to  pay. 

By  Tree-PIantine. 

The  timber-culture  act  is  liberal  in  its  pro¬ 
visions.  Under  it  any  person  may  get  a  farm 
of  160  acres  or  less.  He  may  do  this,  and 
also  acquire  title  to  another  160  acres,  under 
the  homestead  or  pre-emption  law,  but  he 
cannot  make  use  of  both  the  homestead  and 
pre-emption  methods,  except  in  the  Territo¬ 
ries,  nor  can  he  use  either  of  those  methods 
twice.  If  the  tree-claim  contains  the  maxi¬ 
mum  entry  of  160  acres,  at  least  five  acrea 
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must  be  plowed  within  one  year  from  the 
■date  of  entry  ;  the  second  year  five  acres 
must  be  cultivated  and  another  five  acres 
plowed  ;  the  third  year  the  first  five  acres 
must  be  planted  in  timber,  seeds  or  cuttings, 
and  second  five  acres  cultivated  ;  the  fourth 
year  the  second  five  acres  must  be  planted  in 
timber,  seeds  or  cuttings,  making  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  ten  acres  thus  planted. 
These  must  be  carefully  cultivated  and  pro¬ 
tected  for  four  years  more,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  on  making  due  proof  that  at 
least  2,700  trees  were  planted  on  each  acre, 
.and  that  at  the  time  of  making  proof  at 
least  675  thrifty  trees  are  growing  upon  each 
acre,  a  patent  for  the  land  may  be  obtained. 
Perfect  good  faith  must  be  observed.  If  the 
trees,  or  any  of  them,  are  destroyed  one 
year  they  must  be  replanted  the  next.  If 
grasshoppers  or  drouth  destroy  the  trees, 
seeds  or  cuttings,  for  one  year  or  a  term  of 
years,  the  time  for  planting  is  extended  one 
year  for  every  year  that  they  are  so  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  Land  Office  fee  for  entry  of 
160  acres  is  $14.  Only  Western  prairie  and 
treeless  lands  may  be  taken  by  this  method. 
The  trees  planted  must  be  those  properly 
called  timber  trees,  and  among  these  the 
cottonwood  is  recognized. 

By  Purchase. 

It  has  been  the  policy  and  practice  of  the 
Government  to  place  upon  the  market  all 
public  lands  so  soon  as  they  are  surveyed 
and  the  conditions  seem  ripe  for  settlement. 
This  is  done  by  proclamation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  followed  by  advertisement  of  the  lands. 
The  sale  is  either  public  or  private,  and  by 
sections,  half  sections,  and  quarter  sections. 
If  public,  the  price  is  that  offered  by  the 
highest  bidder.  If.  private,  the  price  is  fixed 
by  the  Government  at  usually  $1.25  per  acre. 
Any  person  can  buy  all  be  wishes  to.  No 
credit  is  given — the  sale  is  for  cash  only.  On 
payment  to  the  local  land  office  the  purchaser 
receives  a  land  certificate,  for  which  a  patent 
is  substituted  later. 

The  certificate  is  as  good  evidence  of  title 
as  the  patent.  Not  all  public  lands  are  thus 
for  sale,  and  there  is  a  growing  sentiment 
against  the  system.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  withhold  from  sale  some  of 
the  Western  lands,  among  them  those  in  Da¬ 
kota.  This  is  done  to  prevent  speculators  from 
obtaining  and  holding  large  tracts,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  actual  settlers  who  can  proceed 
under  the  other  methods  above  described. 

Lands  valuable  for  their  mineral  resources 
are  not  subject  io  any  of  these  provisions. 

Larger  and  More  Powerful  Horses. 

In  Europe  one  often  sees  three  or  more  horses 
attached  in  single  file  to  a  plow.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  when  approaching  a  fence  or 
other  obstruction  near  the  end  of  the  land 
to  be  plowed,  the  two  forward  horses  are 
obliged  to  turn  one  side  and  leave  the  hind 
one  alone  to  finish  the  furrow.  This  not  only 
gives  him  much  the  hardest  part  of  the  day’s 
work  to  do,  but  prevents  the  end  of  the  fur¬ 
row  being  perfectly  turned;  in  fact  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  left  shallow,  and  the  soil  is  not  half 
stirred.  The  hind  horse,  although  he  may 
be  more  powerful  than  either  of  the  other 
two,  is  unable  to  accomplish  the  task  re¬ 
quired  of  the  whole  team.  Americans  adopt 
the  better  practice  of  harnessing  three  horses 
abreast ;  but  this  is  more  or  less  troublesome, 
and  extra  expensive,  and  the  turning  of  the 


horses  at  the  end  of  the  furrow  is  difficult. 
It  is  often  better  for  the  farmer  to  have  a 
pair  of  horses  as  stout  as  an  ordinary  three- 
horse  team,  for  several  kinds  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  have  latterly  been  much  increased  in 
size  and  weight,  in  order  to  accomplish  com¬ 
bined  operations  by  the  labor  of  one  man, 
where  formerly  it  took  from  two  to  four,  or 
even  more.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  two  or  three-share  plow,  instead 
of  a  single  one,  the  combination  of  reaper, 
raker,  and  sheaf-binder,  and  uniting  the 
threshing,  winnowing,  and  bagging  of  grain 
at  a  single  operation.  Other  things  might  be 
mentioned  showing  the  convenience,  and 
especially  the  economy  of  using  a  more  power¬ 
ful  class  of  horses  for  heavy  farm  and  road 
work.  Some  contend  that  large  horses  are 
not  so  active  as  smaller  ones,  but  this  depends 
entirely  on  their  breeding.  They  may  be 
bred  to  walk  easily  with  a  heavy  load  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  or  more  per  hour,  and  trot 
six  or  seven  on  fairly  level  roads,  which  is  as 
fa9t  as  smaller  horses  ordinarily  travel. 


Important  Experiments  with  Oats. 

Not  the  least  valuable  experiments  at 
Rothamsted,  England,  are  those  upon  the 
growth  of  oats  year  after  year,  on  the  same 
land,  without  manure,  and  with  different 
kinds  of  fertilizers.  The  area  under  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The 
first  experimental  oat  crop  was  produced  in 
1869,  the  last  in  1878,  making  a  term  of  ten 
seasons.  The  results  of  the  first  five  years 
are  here  considered.  The  area  under  experi¬ 
ment  (f  of  an  acre),  was  divided  into  six  plots 
and  each  tested  in  a  different  manner  as  to 
the  fertilizers  used. 

Plot  1  was  unmanured  during  the  entire 
time;  plot  2  received  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs. 
sulphate  potash,  100  lbs.  sulphate  soda,  100 
lbs.  sulphate  magnesia,  and  350  lbs.  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  per  acre.  Plot  3  received 
at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  ammonia  salts.  Plot  4 
received  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  ammonia  salts, 
200  lbs.  sulphate  potash,  100  lbs.  sulphate  soda, 
100  lbs.  sulphate  magnesia,  and  350  lbs.  super¬ 
phosphate.  Plot  5  received  at  the  rate  of  550 
lbs.  nitrate  of  soda.  Plot  6  received  at  the 
rate  of  550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  200  lbs.  sul¬ 
phate  potash,  100  lbs.  sulphate  soda,  100  lbs. 
sulphate  magnesia  and  350  lbs.  of  superphos¬ 
phate.  This  is  the  annual  treatment  of  each 
of  these  experiment  plots  which  continued 
through  a  term  of  five  years. 

In  1869  plot  1  produced  at  the  rate  per  acre 
of  191  cwt.  of  straw  and  36f  bushels  of  grain, 
that  weighed  36 1-  lbs.  per  bushel.  The  use 
of  the  different  fertilizers  very  materially  in¬ 
creases  the  yield  of  straw,  grain,  and  weight 
of  grain  per  bushel.  Plot  2  produced  at  the 
rate  of  45  bushels  per  acre,  the  grain  weighed 
381  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  the  amount  of  straw 
produced  was  241  cwt.  per  acre.  Plot  3  shows 
a  greater  amount  of  grain  and  straw,  but  not 
so  great  a  weight  of  grain  per  bushel.  The 
grain  was  at  the  rate  of  561  bushels  per  acre, 
weight  371  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  the  straw  was 
50  per  cent,  more  than  in  plot  2,  being  361 
cwts.  per  acre.  In  plot  4  we  reach  the  max¬ 
imum  yield  of  straw,  grain,  and  weight  of 
grain.  The  grain  produced  was  75J  bushels 
per  acre,  weight  of  grain  39£  lbs.  per  bushel, 
and  straw  54  cwt.  per  acre.  Plot  5  produced 
621  bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  weight  of  grain 
381  lbs,,  6traw  42 J  cwts.  per  acre.  Plot  6 
produced  69$  bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  weight 


I  of  grain  381  lbs.,  and  straw  491  cwts.  per  acre. 
The  crops  produced  from  these  six  plots  pre¬ 
serve  about  the  same  relation  during  the  five 
years,  1869  to  1873,  except  that  plots  1  and  2 
show  a  marked  decrease  in  the  yield  of  straw 
and  grain,  and  in  the  weight  of  grain  com¬ 
pared  with  the  remaining  four  plots.  A  brief 
examination  of  the  report  of  the  average  for 
the  five  years  will  be  sufficient  to  establish 
this  fact.  This  average  shows  that  plot  4 
produced  more  grain,  more  straw,  and  a 
greater  weight  of  grain  per  bushel,  than  any 
other  plot.  This  is  the  same  result  that  was 
obtained  in  1869,  the  first  year  of  this  series 
of  experiments.  The  average  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  plots  for  five  years  was  as  follows: 


Grain.  Weight.  Straw. 

No.  1  averaged  hush.  333/,  lbs.  103/s  cwt.  ^  acre. 
"  2  “ 

“  3  “ 

4  “ 

“  5 
“  6 


247a  - 

35  “ 

137a  “  “ 

47 

357/a  ‘ 

287a  “ 

59 

37 

417a  “  “ 

477a  “ 

357a  “ 

277a  “  “ 

577a  “ 

357a  “ 

35  “ 

The  plots  maintained  about  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  position  as  in  the  first  year  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  If  the  six  plots  were  of  the  same 
fertility  at  the  commencement  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  were, 
then  the  experiment  was  very  valuable.  Plot 

1  shows  a  remarkable  decline,  even  in  this 
short  term  of  five  years.  The  value  of  fertil¬ 
izers  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  results  of 
the  treatment  of  the  other  plots,  and  more 
especially  in  plots  4  and  6.  The  result  in  plot 

2  can  not  be  termed  very  satisfactory. 

F.  R.  Moreland,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Hungarian  Grass. 

This  is  a  valuable  crop  supplying  good  green 
fodder,  as  well  as  hay,  and  a  large  quantity- 
can  be  obtained  from  a  small  area  of  land. 
It  can  be  sown  late  in  the  season,  after  the 
ordinary  hay  crop  is  pretty  accurately  esti¬ 
mated,  and  the  demand  for  fodder  known. 
Hungarian  grass  may  be  sown  after  rye,  or 
on  sod  ground.  Plow  the  land  to  a  moderate 
depth  and  make  the  surface  very  fine.  A 
liberal  dressing  of  fine  manure,  or  some 
commercial  fertilizer,  is  essential,  if  the  soil 
is  not  already  pretty  rich.  If  the  crop  is 
wanted  for  feeding  green  during  the  summer, 
the  seed  can  be  sown  at  intervals  from  the 
last  of  May  (at  the  North),  to  the  middle  or 
last  of  July.  If  for  hay,  delay  sowing  until 
about  the  middle  of  June,  as  the  plants  will 
not  grow  rapidly  until  the  nights  are  warm  ; 
this  will  give  plenty  of  time  for  a  full  growth. 
Use  fresh  and  well  ripened  seed  ;  one  bushel 
per  acre  is  sufficient,  though  a  bushel  and  a 
half  is  sometimes  used.  The  crop  should 
be  harvested  before  the  seed  ripens,  but  not 
until  the  heads  of  the  grass  are  well  formed. 

A  writer  on  the  subject  of  laying  hens 
says,  he  began  with  a  flock,  the  average  lay¬ 
ing  of  each  hen  being  only  65  to  85  eggs  per 
annum.  By  selecting  for  hatching,  from 
year  to  year,  the  eggs  of  those  hens  that  laid 
the  greatest  number,  he  brought  them  up  in 
process  of  time  to  lay  from  190  to  210  each. 
We  have  well  authenticated  instances  of  hens 
laying  250  eggs  in  a  single  year,  and  even 
more  than  this  number  is  guessed  at.  It  is 
highly  profitable,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  to  keep  hens  which  lay  150  to  200 
eggs  per  annum,  but  quite  the  contrary  if 
they  produce  only  60  to  80.  The  non-sitters 
are  such  as  give  the  former;  but  the  sitters, 
when  of  a  good  breed,  will  generally  reach 
about  two-thirds  of  this  number. 
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Dogs  Useful  on  the  Farm. 

The  annual  dog  shows,  begun  in  New  York 
four  years  ago,  have  extended  to  various 
other  cities,  and  to  the  Canadas.  These 
Bench  Shows  will  prove  of  decided  service  to 
the  country,  if  they  shall  stimulate  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  useful  dogs.  On  the  previous  page  we 
present  illustrations  of  those  most  serviceable 
and  valuable  in  rural  life. 

1.  The  Beagle  is  a  very  handsome  small 
hound,  fleet  of  foot,  possessed  of  great  power 
of  scent,  and  having  a  peculiarly  musical 
voice.  He  is  an  animal  both  ornamental  and 
useful,  and  his  comparatively  diminutive 
size  makes  him  a  favorite  in  the  household. 
His  great  value  is  as  a  hunter  of  rabbits. 
The  bight  of  the  beagle  is  from  9  to  12 
inches,  the  average  being  about  10  inches. 
The  beagle  possesses  docility,  amiability  and 
good  sense,  and  can  be  depended  upon  in  the 
family. 

2.  The  Dalmatian  or  Coach  Dog  has  a 
hight  of  some  24  or  25  inches.  This  dog  is  used 
in  this  country  and  in  England  as  an  appen¬ 
dage  to  the  family  carriage,  and  in  that  way 
has  gained  the  name  by  which  he  is  familiarly 
known.  He  is  a  handsome  dog,  spotted  with 
black  on  a  white  ground,  the  spots  being,  in 
the  finest  specimens,  uniform  in  size  and 
distinctly  in  contrast  with  the  white  coat. 
This  dog  is  of  mild  temper,  and  is  compan¬ 
ionable.  In  his  native  land  he  is  used  as  a 
pointer  in  the  field,  and  is  said  to  be  a  ser¬ 
viceable  animal  in  the  pursuit  of  game.  His 
high  training  has  rendered  him  useless  for 
ordinary  purposes,  and  the  farmer  can  best 
utilize  him  on  dress  occasions,  when  he  takes 
his  family  or  friends  out  for  a  drive. 

3.  The  Water  Spaniel  may  be  made  useful 
on  any  farm  or  in  any  neighborhood  where 
marshes,  ponds,  fens,  and  the  like  are  found. 
He  will  prove  a  pleasant  companion  for  young 
farmers  and  farmers’  sons,  and  for  all,  in 
fact,  who  have  not  lost  that  love  for  the  chase 
which  is  characteristic  of  those  wdio  live 
much  in  the  open  air.  The  spaniel  is  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  water,  and  cares  very  little 
what  the  temperature  may  be.  If  game  is  to 
be  had,  the  water  can  never  be  too  cold.  This 
dog  is  full  of  activity  and  unrest,  and  dili- 
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gence  and  care  are  necessary  to  give  him  a 
reasonably  fair  education  and  bring  him 
under  good  discipline.  In  the  January 
American  Agriculturist  we  gave  a  beautiful 
illustration  and  a  description  of  the  Setter. 

4.  The  Shepherd  or  Colley  is  an  intelligent 
and  useful  dog.  His  special  function  is  as  a 
sheep  dog,  and  for  this  business  he  seems  to 
have  peculiar  instinct,  a  knowledge  and  an 
aptitude  independent  of  his  master’s  orders. 
He  is  capable  of  taking  the  management  of 
a  flock,  or  of  a  refractory  individual,  and  of 
bringing  about  results  that  would  seem  to 


require  the  active  agency  of  a  man.  The 
colley  is  clothed  with  a  thick  coat  of  woolly 
hair,  of  even  thickness,  which  protects  him 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  This 
dog  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  on  sheep 
farms  and  sheep  ranges.  His  rare  intelligence 
makes  him  an  invaluable  aid  to  those  who 
tend  the  flocks.  It  is  a  wise  shepherd  who 
knows  more  than  a  colley.  An  English 
writer  says,  “  there  is  hardly  anything  these 
dogs  will  not  learn  and  nothing  they  will  not 
do.”  Let  us  have  them  in  large  numbers,  by 
all  means. 

5.  The  Dachshund  is  an  ancient  form  of  the 
domesticated  dog.  He  is  small  in  size  and 
weight.  He  is  a  thorough  game  dog,  tena¬ 
cious,  obstinate  and  headstrong,  and,  as  may 
be  judged  from  his  peculiar  form,  is  an 
“  earth  ”  dog.  He  is  a  good  hunter  and  very 
sure,  although  slow,  upon  the  scent.  He  is 


useful  in  the  destruction  of  foxes,  rabbits, 
woodchucks  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  varieties 
of  “  ground  game  ”  that  prove  so  pernicious 
to  farmers.  As  a  house  dog  the  dachshund 
is  amiable  and  easily  attached,  not  pugna¬ 
cious,  but  when  provoked  into  a  quarrel, 
ferocious  and  enduring  to  the  last  degree. 
The  dachshunds  were  introduced  into  this 
country  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  were 
bred  in  New  Jersey.  They  have  proved  to 
be  a  valuable  animal. 

6.  The  Foxhound  has  been  more  carefully 
bred  for  lightness  and  speed,  and  for  the 
qualities  of  following  the  scent.  He  is  saga¬ 
cious,  spirited  and  intelligent,  and  his  long 
and  close  companionship  with  man  has  made 
him  docile  and  strengthened  his  attachments. 
This  dog  is  useful  to  the  farmer  to  whom  the 
fox  is  a  trouble.  He  is  an  agreeable  com¬ 
panion,  and  his  ornamental  qualities  com¬ 
mend  him  to  favor  as  a  pet  of  the  household. 

7.  The  Newfoundland  dog  is  too  well  known 
to  need  descrip tion2  He  is  majestic  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  has  a  singularly  benevolent 
expression  of  countenance.  He  is  large  and 
strong,  gentle  in  nature,  and  an  honest  guar¬ 
dian  of  his  master’s  property.  As  a  vigilant 
watcher  and  a  sturdy  stickler  for  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  his  domain,  the  Newfound¬ 
land  has  no  superior.  He  can  be  implicitly 
trusted  to  look  out  for  life  imperilled  by 
water.  He  takes  to  this  work  with  a  spirit 
that  amounts  to  a  special  sense,  a  moral  con¬ 
viction  of  duty.  Coupled  with  all  these  good 
qualities,  however,  is  the  discreditable  fact 
that  the  Newfoundland  often  shows  a  lack  of 
fidelity  to  his  attachments.  He  is  not  as 
safe  a  companion  for  children  as  he  appears 
to  be. 

8.  The  Mastiff  is  a  kind-hearted,  docile,  af¬ 
fectionate  animal,  and  the  very  perfection  of 
a  guard  dog.  His  appearance  is  command¬ 
ing,  and  he  seems  to  be  conscious  of  the 
impression  produced  by  his  large  size.  A 


good  mastiff  is  a  treasure  to  any  farmer.. 
He  is  a  certain  reliance  in  the  hour  of  need,, 
and  he  goes  about  the  business  of  looking- 
after  the  duties  allotted  to  him  with  a  de¬ 
liberation  and  fidelity  that  seem  to  be  the 
evidence  of  forethought  and  reason.  The 
mastiff  is  by  all  odds  the  dog  for  the  farmer. 
He  is  a  high-toned  animal,  dignified  and  sa¬ 
gacious,  and  abounding  in  all  the  best  points 
that  are  desirable  in  a  dog.  But  against  one 
species  of  dog  we  especially  warn  the  farmer. 
Never  own  a  Siberian  bloodhound,  the  most 
bloodthirsty,  ferocious,  and  treacherous  of 
canines. 


A  Convenient  Grain  Box. 

The  box  here  represented,  fig.  1,  is  at  the 
foot,  and  just  outside  of  the  bin.  It  serves 
as  a  step  when  emptying  grain  into  the  bin. 
The  front  side  of  it  is  formed  by  two  pieces 
of  boards,  hung  on  hinges  at  the  outside 
corners,  and  fastened  at  the  middle  with  a 
hook  and  staple.  The  contrivance  opens  into 
the  bin  at  the  back,  thus  allowing  the  grain 
to  flow  into  it.  When  a  quantity  of  grain 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  bin,  the  cover  is  fas¬ 
tened  up,  the  front  pieces  swing  round,  giv¬ 
ing  a  chance  to  use  the  scoop-shovel  to  fill 
bags  or  measures.  The  box  is  a  foot  deep 
and  sixteen  inches  wide.  Its  length  is  the 
same  as  the  width  of  the  bin.  The  first  four 
boards,  forming  the  front  of  the  bin,  may  be 
made  stationary  by  this  arrangement,  as  at 
that  convenient  hight,  bags  may  be  emptied 
over  by  using  the  box  as  a  step.  Although 
the  cost  of  this  was  only  about  75  cents,  I 
would  not  do  without  one  for  ten  times  that 
amount.  If  I  were  to  build  another,  I  would 
make  an  improvement  by  having  the  front 
piece  and  ends  nailed  together,  and  the 
whole  fastened  to  the  bin-posts  by  hooks  and 


Fig.  1.  grain  boxes.  Fig.  2. 


staples  from  the  end-pieces,  as  shown  in  fig. 
2.  Then  the  whole  could  be  removed  by 
unhooking  the  fastenings,  and  the  cover 
could  be  let  down,  to  form  the  lower  board 
on  the  front  of  the  bin,  if  desired.  N.  D.  B. 


A  Harness  Closet. 

With  a  view  to  convenience  and  prolong¬ 
ing  the  usefulness  of  my  harness,  I  have  had 
a  closet  constructed  in  my  stable.  The 
closet  is  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  reaches 
from  the  hight  of  a  man’s  head  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  floor.  It  is  closed  by  two  doors 
opening  each  way  from  the  middle.  In  this 
closet  are  fastened  iron  hooks  for  the  lighter 
portions  of  the  harness,  and  wooden  pegs  for 
the  heavier.  The  bottom  forms  a  convenient 
shelf  for  holding  curry-combs,  brushes,  axle- 
grease,  and  other  things  that  are  needed  about 
a  stable.  The  cost  of  such  a  closet  is  small, 
and  any  man  can  make  the  convenience  in 
half  a  day.  E.  E.  R. 
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Are  Shorthorn  Cattle  Hardy? 


Yes,  we  answer,  unhesitatingly,  as  much 
so  as  any  other  breed  of  cattle  in  existence, 
when  properly  reared.  They  have  only  be¬ 
come  delicate  when  foolishly  stuffed  from 
birth,  with  an  excess  of  rich  food,  kept  shut 
up  from  healthy  out-door  exercise,  and 
housed  alike  from  summer  heat  and  winter 
cold.  There  are  thousands  of  thoroughbred 
and  high  grade  shorthorns  in  the  Western 
States  that  have  been  reared  without  an 
hour’s  shelter  of  any  kind,  and  had  no  other 
food  since  weaning,  than  grass,  from  spring 
to  autumn,  and  ftie  run  of  a  cornfield  in  the 
winter ;  and  these  prove  so  superior  when 
full  grown,  as  to  win  the  highest  prizes  of¬ 
ten  over  all  other  cattle  at  the  various  stock 
exhibitions  throughout  the  country.  Short¬ 
horn  bulls  when  delicately  bred,  taken  to  the 
great  western  plains,  and  turned  out  there 
among  a  herd  of  half  wild  cattle  to  “  shirk” 
for  themselves,  as  a  matter  of  course,  could 
not  long  endure  such  a  life ;  but  had  they 
beeD  reared  and  kept  in  a  proper  manner,  as 
some  few  of  the  wiser  ranchmen  have  lat¬ 
terly  done,  these  bulls  would  have  served 
well  and  lived  to  a  fair  old  age. 

The  grade  progeny  of  shorthorn  bulls  out 
of  Spanish  or  Texas  cows,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  ranchmen  says:  “unite  the  heavy 
qualities  of  the  former  with  the  power  and 
activity  of  the  latter.”  And  to  this  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  add  the  further  merit  of  maturity 
two  years  earlier  than  their  female  ances¬ 
tors.  They  consume  no  greater  quantity  of 
grass,  and  turn  out  a  quality  of  beef  worth 
from  50  to  75,  and  perhaps  100  per  cent, 
more  than  the  Spanish  or  Texas  bullocks. 
The  same  story  is  told  in  Great  Britain, 
where  shorthorns  and  their  grades  have 
spread  rapidly  during  a  century  past,  from 
their  original  home  in  Durham,  to  the  severe 
winter  climate  of  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
the  very  mild  one  of  the  south  of  England  ; 
and  throughout  the  countiy  they  are  now 
successfully  competing  in  thrift  (and  at  a 
greater  profit  in  breeding  and  raising),  with 
many  of  the  various  sorts  of  the  natives. 

The  celebrated  African  traveller,  Living¬ 
stone,  wrote,  that  in  one  large  district  of  that 
excessively  hot  country,  he  found  a  native 
breed  of  cattle  as  large  as  and  closely  resem¬ 
bling  the  English  shorthorns  in  all  their 
points.  A  similar  native  breed  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  in  the  cold  moun¬ 
tainous  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

Give  the  shorthorns  plenty  of  healthy 
food  and  pure  water,  and  they  will  do  as 
well  as  other  beasts  ;  but,  wfe  say,  all  ought 
to  be  well  sheltered  from  winter  storms,  by 
day  and  night,  and  have  shade  to  go  into  at 
will  during  the  extreme  hot  summer.  On 
thin  pasture,  and  rough,  hilly,  mountainous 
land,  smaller  and  more  active  breeds  are 
more  profitable,  and  these  should  be  kept  in 
such  districts  in  preference  to  shorthorns, 
Herefords,  and  other  large  animals. 


Leaves  for  Cattle  ISedding;. — It  is 

to  be  regretted  that  farmers  do  not  make 
more  use  of  leaves.  They  are  richer  in  fertil¬ 
izing  matter  than  straw,  are  better  absorb¬ 
ents,  and  are  more  easily  shoveled  out  of  the 
stable;  and  when  placed  in  the  manure  heap, 
they  rot  more  rapidly  than  straw.  Our  for¬ 
ests  are  a  treasure  of  leaves,  and  many  also 
are  found  beneath  ornamental  and  pasture 


trees,  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
in  order  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  them,  to 
add  to  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  Make  good  use  of  the  cast-off  leaves. 


Improved  Smoke-House. 

CLASS  IX. — SECOND  PRIZE  BT  “SENECA’’  (L.  D.  SNOOK,  N.T.) 

The  building  herewith  shown  is  seven  feet 
in  length,  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high 


Fig.  1. — IMPROVED  SMOKE  HOUSE: 

from  the  ground  floor  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  plate.  It  should  be  boarded  up  with 
matched  stuff,  or  well  battened.  The  frame 
is  4  by  4  timber  at  top  and  bottom,  to 
which  the  boards  are  nailed. 

All  smoke-houses  should  be  fire-proof,  but 
the  expense  involved  in  the  construction  of 
a  brick  or  stone  building,  is  more  than  many 
farmers  and  others  care  to  incur.  For  this 
class,  I  have  devised  a  wooden  building  con¬ 
taining  a  fire-proof  bin,  that  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  use  of  the  building  for  smoking 
meat.  Any  wooden  smoke-house  may  be 
easily  and  cheaply  transformed  to  contain  a 
fire-proof  receptacle  for  ashes.  In  fig.  1,  is 
given  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  smoke¬ 
house,  showing  plainly  the  form  and  location 
of  the  ash-bin.  The  bin  is  made  from  brick 
(long,  narrow,  flat  stones  will  answer),  and  is 
built  across  one  end  or  side  of  the  building. 
The  bricks  are  laid  lengthwise,  and  only  one 
deep.  The  bin  should  be  nearly  three  feet  in 
hight,  and  occupy  about  half  the  floor  space 
of  the  building.  For  readily  removing  the 
ashes,  coat  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  bin 
with  mortar.  No  wood  should  be  used. 

When  the  season  has  arrived  for  smoking 


a  piece  of  sheet-iron  (a  section  of  flattened 
stove-pipe  will  answer),  two  feet  square, 
eighteen  inches  above  the  fire.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  spread  the  heat  over  a  greater 
surface,  and  not  allow  the  blaze  to  flash  up 
to  the  meat.  It  also  prevents  the  possibility 
of  any  pieces  of  meat  falling  directly  upon 
the  fire.  When  not  in  use,  this  iron  screen 
is  unhooked  from  the  poles  above  and  placed 
in  one  comer.  I  have  always  followed  the 
plan  shown  in  fig.  2.  As  the  meat 
must  be  carried  from  the  cellar  to 
the  smoke-house,  the  short  sticks 
make  a  secure  handle  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  sticks  rest  upon  cross¬ 
pieces,  e,  e,  placed  upon  the  plate 
of  the  building.  Some  prefer  to 
use  iron  hooks,  bent  in  the  form 
of  a  large  S,  as  shown  in  fig.  3 — 
while  by  driving  a  spike  or  wooden 
pin  in  the  edge  or  side  of  the  scant¬ 
ling,  a  good  support  is  obtained,  as 
indicated  in  fig.  4.  With  a  little 
more  expense,  a  convenient  sup¬ 
port  is  obtained,  so  clearly  shown 
in  fig.  5  as  to  need  no  further  de¬ 
scription.  In  hanging  up  heavy 
pieces  of  meat,  use  strips  of  new 
or  strong  cloth,  two  inches  in 
width.  A  miniature  wooden  chim¬ 
ney  should  be  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  building,  with  an  opening  in 
the  roof  for  ventilation,  when  required. 
Smoke  from  cobs  or  hickory  wood  impart 


the  best  flavor  to  meat.  The  smoke-house 
door  should,  for  convenience,  open  outward. 


Corn— To  Drill  or  Not  to  Drill. 


Figs.  2  and  3. — hanging  meat. 

the  meat,  build  the  fire  upon  the  earth  floor 
close  to  the  brick  wall,  suspend  by  four  wires 


It  has  been  said:  “When  the  com  is 
drilled,  the  plow  or  cultivator  can  be  run  up 
close  to  it  so  as  to  cover  up  the  weeds  !”  In 
this  case  we  had  better  not  drill  in  the  com, 
for  at  least  two  reasons.  If  the  land  is  rich, 
as  it  should  be,  and  is  thoroughly  prepared  by 
pulverizing,  neither  the  plow,  nor  any  other 
implement  should  be  run  near  the  com 
after  the  first  time  it  is  cultivated.  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  the  growing  ears  of 
corn  be  robbed  of  plant  food  by  root  pruning 
or  by  a  large  crop  of  weeds.  The  rootlets  of 
strong  growing  corn  extend  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  distance  from  the  hill,  and  many  of  the 
roots  are  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  I  made 
an  examination  the  past  season  with  a  hand- 
cultivator  between  the  rows  of  my  corn.  It 
was  growing  very  rapidly,  no  weed  or  spire 
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of  grass  was  suffered  to  grow,  but  the  soil 
had  the  best  preparation  and  the  finest  culti¬ 
vation.  I  found  the  soil  full  of  clusters  of 
rootlets  that  the  cultivator  laid  bare.  As  the 
corn  can  be  plowed  but  one  way,  if  in  drills, 
it  seems  quite  necessary  to  cultivate  closer  to 
the  growing  stalks  (one  way),  than  can  be 
done  with  safety  to  its  roots. 

The  richer  the  soil  the  larger  will  be  the  crop 
of  weeds,  and  the  more  extended  the  roots 
of  corn.  It  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  raise  the 
largest  possible  crop  with  the  least  possible 
labor.  The  system  of  farming  that  will  give 
the  best  results  is  the  one  to  be  employed. 
The  amount  of  labor  to  be  bestowed  must  be 
adjusted  to  the  demands  of  the  growing 
crop.  If  weeds  spring  up  near  the  corn, 
they  must  be  destroyed. 

Plowing  near  the  corn  for  the  purpose  of 
“  covering  up  the  weeds,”  is  bad  management 
of  the  growing  crop.  We  should  aim  to  cover 
up  the  roots  of  the  corn  and  cut  up  the  weeds. 
The  past  season  I  visited  several  fields  of  corn 
that  were  “  drilled  in.”  The  weeds  occupied 
the  ground  between  the  stalks,  and  could 
only  be  reached  by  hand,  while  the  corn  suf¬ 
fered  for  lack  of  nourishment.  Corn  is  grega¬ 
rious,  and  will  thrive  best  in  hills  and  with¬ 
stand  strong  winds  better  than  in  drills  ;  the 
roots  will  interlock  more  firmly  and  sustain 
the  stalks  best  in  hills  ;  and  certainly  it  can 
be  cultivated  better  when  the  hills  are  in 
rows,  both  ways.  Luzern. 


Concerning  Starch. 

BT  W.  E.  STONE. 

There  are  certain  constituents  of  plants 
which  are  so  widely  diffused  and  so  inti- 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  STARCH  GRAINS. 


mately  connected  with  vegetable  life,  that 
we  consider  them  fundamental  principles. 
To  this  group  of  compounds  belongs  starch, 
which  abounds  in  nearly  all  forms  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  origin  of  starch  in  the  plant  is 


rather  obscure,  but  it  is  generally  understood 
that  sunlight  and  the  green  coloring  matter 
of  the  leaf  are  important  elements  in  its 
production.  It  exists  naturally  in  the  form 
of  minute  grains  which  can  only  be  distin¬ 
guished  under  the  microscope.  These  are 
found  irregularly  disposed  in  the  cells  of  the 
plant.  Figure  1  shows  such  a  starch,  contain¬ 
ing  cell  of  the  substance  of  the  potato.  These 
grains  are  naturally  colorless,  but  if  mois¬ 
tened  with  a  solution  of  iodine  they  assume 
a  beautiful  blue  color.  This  forms  an  infal¬ 
lible  test  for  the  presence  of  starch  and  to 
show  how  abundant  it  is.  It  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  apply  iodine  to  any  living  vegetable 
substance  without  the  appearance  of  this 
characteristic  color. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
starch  is  the  form  and  appearance  of  the 
grains.  They  are  definite,  organized  struc¬ 
tures,  limited  as  to  size  and  extremely  varia¬ 
ble  in  appearance.  Figure  2  represents  starch 
from  com,  figure  3  from  the  oat,  and  figure 
4  from  wheat.  If  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
potash,  these  grains  swell  up  strongly,  appear 
to  burst  open,  and  are  finally  dissolved.  Al¬ 
cohol  causes  the  development  of  cracks  radi¬ 
ating  from  the  center  of  the  grain.  Heat 
destroys  their  form  and  structure.  They 
are  unaffected  by  cold  water,  but  when 
boiled,  swell  up,  as  in  cooking. 

Starch  is  composed  of  the  elements,  car¬ 
bon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  If  we  heat  it 
gently  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is 
dissolved,  and  changed  into  dextrine  and 
glucose.  This  is  substantially  the  process 
followed  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose  syr¬ 
ups.  This  change  into  sugar  goes  on  in  every 
plant  in  the  growing  season,  and  directly  or 
indirectly,  we  may  regard  starch  as  the 
source  of  all  vegetable  sugar. 

Starch  is  a  valuable  form  of  food  for  the 
plant,  and  is  especially  valuable  as  a  reserve 
material.  Observation  shows  that  this  is  the 
very  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  name¬ 
ly  :  to  be  stored  up  in  large  quantities  and 
remain  intact  until  such  time  as  the  plant  is 
to  make  some  unusual  effort,  as  the  maturing 
of  the  seed  or  wood,  or  the  putting  forth  of  fo¬ 
liage  in  the  spring,  when,  by  the  ordinary  vital 
processes,  it  would  be  unable  to  supply  food 
as  fast  as  it  is  needed.  This  office  of  starch 
is  especially  important  in  the  spring  time.  As 
long  as  the  foliage  remains  green  and  healthy, 
the  plant  is  able  to  prepare  the  food  required 
for  daily  growth,  but  when  this  foliage  is  lost, 
as  in  autumn,  the  vital  activity  ceases  and  is 
dependent  for  its  renewal  upon  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  foliage.  But  this  later  process  would 
be  impossible  without  the  previous  storage 
of  food,  and  to  provide  against  this  emer¬ 
gency,  every  plant  stores  up  large  quantities 
of  starch  in  the  growing  season,  which,  with 
the  opening  of  spring,  is  dissolved,  con¬ 
verted  into  dextrine  and  sugar,  as  we  see  in 
the  sugar  maple,  and  feeds  the  rapid  growth 
which  all  vegetation  accomplishes  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  We  observe  this  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  plant 
in  the  storage  of  starch  in  seeds,  bulbs, 
tubers  and  roots. 

Everywhere  we  find  starch  performing  the 
office  of  nutrition,  and  it  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  and  abun¬ 
dant  form  of  prepared  plant  food.  This,  in 
connection  with  its  relation  to  the  food  of 
man,  places  it  among  the  most  indispensable 
of  vegetable  products. 


Swinging-Stall  Fronts. 

The  value  of  Swinging-Stall  Fronts  is 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  used  them. 
They  prevent  the  animals  from  putting  their 
heads  out  into  the  alleys,  and  endangering 
themselves  thereby.  The  “cribber,”or  “wind- 


FRONT  OF  STALLS. 


sucker,”  has  been  made  such  by  want  of  a 
contrivance  like  the  one  illustrated  herewith. 
Any  one  with  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  tools  can  put  it  up,  as  the  dia¬ 
gram  shows  how  it  is  made  ;  a,  a,  being  straps 
to  fasten  the  “  fronts  ”  down  into  place  when 
they  are  not  raised  to  feed  the  stock.  Inch 
stuff  constitutes  the  material.  The  cleats  to 
which  the  strips  are  attached  should  be  four 
inches  wide,  with  the  sharp,  exposed  edges 
taken  off  with  a  plane.  The  strips  should 
be  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
and  attached  with  screws  or  wrought  nails. 
The  hinges  can  either  be  of  wrought  iron 
or  of  heavy  leather.  If  more  durable  fronts 
are  desired,  oak,  or  yellow  pine  can  be  used, 
though  it  is  much  more  expensive.  Un¬ 
planed  lumber  will  answer,  but  those  who 
wish  to  make  a  neat,  workmanlike  job,  had 
better  use  planed  lumber.  D.  Z.  E. 


A  Good  Dog  House. 

Persons  living  in  the  country  are  frequent¬ 
ly  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  make  a  comfort¬ 
able  and  substantial  house  for  their  dog, 
some  even  improvising  one  from  a  small  box. 
The  illustration  given  below  is  of  a  kennel, 
made  of  inch  stuff,  the  ends  at  least,  while 
the  sides  and  bottoms  should  be  of  good  ‘/a 
or  3/4-inch  pine.  The  top  should  be  made  of 
3/4-inch  pine,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  read¬ 
ily  put  on  and  taken  off.  The  roof  should 
not  be  nailed  fast,  but  secured  with  hooks 


m. 


at  the  ends  or  sides.  A  very  good  size  for  a 
kennel  is  2  3/,  feet  long,  about  15  inches  wide 
and  15  inches  high.  From  the  square  to  the 
peak  is  6  inches.  When  half-inch  stuff  is 
used  for  the  sides,  it  is  well  to  have,  on  the 
inside,  corner  posts,  say  1  ’/a  inch  square, 
to  nail  to  and  make  the  box  more  durable. 
The  box  should  be  painted,  both  inside  and 
out,  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  Cleats  should  be 
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nailed  under  the  house,  front  and  back,  to 
keep  it  from  the  ground,  and  add  materially 
to  the  comfort  of  the  dog.  The  movable 
roof,  shown  raised  in  the  cut,  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  in  cleaning  the  house.  D.  Z.  E. 


A  Road-Scraper. 


A  Road-scraper  is  shown  below,  which 
consists  of  a  heavy  plank  or  hewn  log,  of 


oak  or  any  other  hard  timber,  6  feet  long,  0 
inches  in  thickness,  and  10  inches  wide.  A 
scantling,  b,  2  by  4  inches  thick,  and  6  feet 
long,  and  the  brace  c,  are  secured  to  the 
log,  a,  by  a  strong  bolt.  The  edge  of  the 
scraper  is  made  of  an  old  drag-saw,  and 
secured  by  rod-iron  nails.  The  scantling 
serves  as  a  reach,  and  is  attached  to  the 
front  part  of  a  heavy  wagon,  when  in  use. 
When  the  road  is  very  hard,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  sometimes  for  the  driver  to  stand  on  the 
scraper,  to  make  it  take  better  hold.  The 
scraper  should  be  shaped  about  like  d,  so 
as  to  make  it  run  steady,  and  cause  the 
loose  dirt  to  slide  to  one  side,  and  leave  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  road. 


Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Garden— IV. 


Oxygen  is  the  most  abundant  element  in 
nature.  Mixed  with  nitrogen  and  other  gases 
it  makes  up  one-fifth  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
chemical  union  with  hydrogen  it  forms  eight- 
ninths  by  weight  of  the  water  of  the  globe, 
and  combined  with  various  elements  it  con¬ 
stitutes  one-third  of  all  the  solid  substance  of 
the  earth.  The  following  table  shows  the 
composition  of  1,000  pounds  each  of  some  of 
the  common  farm  crops  when  perfectly  dry  : 


Carbon.  Hydrogen. 


lbs. 

”  lbs.' 

Hay . 

.  45S 

50 

Red  clover. . . 

.  474 

50 

Potatoes . 

440 

58 

Wheat . 

.  461 

58 

Wheat  straw 

484 

53 

Oats . 

507 

64 

Oat  straw .... 

.  501 

54 

Oxygen.  Nitrogen.  Ash. 

lbs. 

lbs.  lbs. 

387 

15  90 

.378 

21  77 

447 

15  40 

434 

23 

389 

3%  70 

367 

22  40 

390 

4  51 

It  is  seen  that  the  oxygen  is  second  only  to 
carbon.  This  element,  so  important  in  the 
structure  of  all  living  things,  when  in  a  pure 
and  uncombined  state  is  an  invisible,  odor¬ 
less,  tasteless  gas,  not  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  senses  from  common  air.  Oxygen  gas 
is  obtained  from  many  of  its  compounds.  The 
common  test  is  to  thrust  a  glowing  splinter 
of  wood  into  the  mouth  of  a  jar,  when,  if 
this  gas  is  present,  the  brand  will  increase  in 
brilliancy  and  burst  into  flame.  Oxygen  is 
the  great  supporter  of  combustion,  ordinary 
cases  of  burning  being,  in  fact,  the  union 
of  this  gas  with  some  other  substance  ;  the 
rapidity  of  the  burning  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  the  free  oxygen  and  the  amount 
and  conditions  of  the  combustible  matter 
present.  In  slow  burning— called  oxidation, 
like  the  rusting  of  iron,  etc.— no  light  or  heat 
is  observed,  but  the  process  differs  only  in 
degree  from  the  burning  of  wood,  coal,  or 
illuminating  gas. 

Oxygen  gas  is  introduced  into  the  animal 
system  chiefly  through  the  lungs  in  the 


process  of  breathing,  and  thus  purifies  the 
blood.  It  is  often  veiy  appropriately  called 
vital  air,  and  is  the  life-sustaining  part  of  the 
atmosphere.  Oxygen  is  supplied  to  growing 
plants  in  the  form  of  water,  and  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  in  combination  with  many  of  the 
elements.  The  free  gas  is  also  essential  to 
vegetable  growth.  Its  presence  has  been 
proved  requisite  to  the  sprouting  of  seeds. 
Ingenious  experiments  show  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  oxygen  is  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  stems.  The  growth  of  pea  vines  was 
stopped  by  coating  the  young  tips  with  oil 
and  chalk  to  cut  off  the  access  of  oxygen. 
The  same  fact  is  shown  by  varnishing  one 
side  of  a  vine,  when  it  ceases  to  elongate, 
the  unprotected  part  continuing  to  grow  and 
curve  the  stem. 

Branches  of  willow,  apple,  etc.,  cut  in 
spring  time  will  open  their  buds  under  a  bell 
jar  of  pure  air,  when  the  oxygen  will  be 
diminished,  while  similar  buds  placed  in 
jars  of  the  same  kind  filled  with  other  than 
oxygen  remain  unopened.  Oxygen  gas  is 
absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  as  is  shown 
by  excluding  this  gas  from  them ,  when  they 
soon  die.  Flowers  require  oxygen  for  their 
development.  All  these  processes,  in  which 
it  has  been  shown  that  free  oxygen  is  neces¬ 
sary,  seem  to  depend  upon  the  transfer  of 
nourishment  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to 
another.  Thus  in  germinating  seeds,  opening 
flowers,  ripening  fruits,  etc,  cases  where 
oxygen  gas  is  freely  used,  there  is  no  increase 
of  plant  substance,  but  a  change  of  form  and 
place  of  matter  already  assimilated.  Seeds 
grow  at  the  expense  of  stored  food,  starch, 
oil,  etc.,  and  the  function  of  the  oxygen  is  to 
aid  in  effecting  the  necessary  changes  until 
the  roots  are  spread  in  the  soil  and  the  leaves 
unfold  in  the  air  and  sunshine. 

Leaves  absorb  oxygen  as  it  is  needed,  but 
during  exposure  to  bright  light  they  exhale 
this  gas.  This  latter  is  neatly  shown  by 
placing  some  fresh  leaves  in  a  vessel 
under  water  and  in  bright  sunlight.  Mi¬ 
nute  bubbles  soon  gather  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  and  accumulate  in  the  neck  of  the 
funnel,  when  by  removing  the  cork  the  tests 
for  oxygen  gas  may  be  made  with  success. 
It  has  been  stated  in  an  earlier  article  that 
the  carbon  of  plants  is  taken  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  oxygen  of 
this  compound  is  returned  to  the  air  while 
the  carbon  is  retained. 

The  supply  of  oxygen  for  the  growth  of 
plants  is  ample,  and  the  farmer  and  gardener 
do  not  have  to  consider  this  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  light  of  a  needed  fertilizer. 


The  “Potato  Rot.” 

One  of  the  most  destructive  diseases  of 
cultivated  plants  is  the  “wet  rot”  in  pota¬ 
toes.  This  trouble  was  very  extensive  in 
1842,  and  again  in  1845,  when  it  spread  over 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  United  States, 
causing  great  suffering  to  those  who  rely 
largely  upon  the  potato  as  an  article  of  daily 
food.  The  “  rot  ”  is  due  to  the  growth  of  a 
microscopic  fungus  ( Peronospora  infestans) 
that  infests  the  potato  plant  in  all  its  parts. 
This  destructive  parasite  is  closely  related  to 
the  grape  mildew  fungus,  so  familiar  in  many 
American  vineyards.  The  fungus  makes  its 
appearance  in  frost-like  patches  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  potato  leaves,  soon  causing 
the  foliage  to  curl,  turn  brown  and  die.  The 
stems  are  next  attacked,  and  through  them 


the  disease  passes  down  to  the  tubers,  where 
the  destructive  work  is  completed. 

The  “  rot  ”  plant  consists  of  a  multitude  of 
minute  threads  that  run  in  all  directions 
through  the  substance  of  the  potato  plant. 
These  fine  filaments  rob  the  surrounding 
tissue  of  its  nourishment,  and  induce  a  rapid 
decay.  The  engraving  shows  a  small  portion 
of  the  under  surface  of  a  diseased  potato 
leaf,  much  magnified,  with  the  fungus 
threads  in  the  leaf,  and  extending  from  the 
stomata  or  breathing  pores.  The  filaments 
pass  out  of  these  openings,  and  branching, 
bear  the  spores  as  small  oval  bodies  on  the 
tips.  These  spores,  with  the  fine  branches, 
make  up  the  frost-like  patches  on  the  surface 
of  the  affected  leaves. 

The  “  rot  ”  usually  appears  in  midsummer, 
and  is  associated  with  rain — “muggy” 
weather  being  favorable  for  its  development. 
Early  and  quick-growing  varieties  of  potatoes 
are  recommended  when  practicable,  as  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  ripe  before  the 
pest  makes  its  appearance.  Much  has  been 
said  about  ‘ 1  rot-proof  ”  sorts,  but  knowing 
that  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  fungus,  the 
development  of  which  is  favored  by  moist, 


HIGHLY  MAGNIFIED  VIEW  OF  POTATO  ROT. 


warm  weather,  and  hindered  by  the  opposite, 
there  is  little  hope  of  finding  a  kind  that  will 
differ  so  much  from  others  as  to  be  disease- 
proof.  In  England  prizes  have  been  offered 
to  encourage  the  work  of  finding  out  the 
sorts  of  potatoes  best  able  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  the  fungus,  and  elaborate  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  out  without  any 
satisfactory  positive  results. 

The  farmer  should  be  on  the  watch  for  the 
appearance  of  the  disease,  and  harvest  the 
crop  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  trouble  is 
found  in  the  field.  This  may  prevent  the 
fungus  from  reaching  the  tubers.  After 
digging,  the  potatoes  should  be  placed  in  a 
dry  and  cool  place,  thus  providing  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions  for  the  development 
of  the  disease.  As  a  precaution  against  the 
propagation  of  the  fungus,  it  is  well  to  gather 
and  burn  all  the  old  vines  after  digging,  thus 
destroying  the  multitudes  of  spores  that  may 
have  formed.  Any  tubers  that  are  affected 
should  be  thrown  out,  and  either  fed  to  stock 
or  burned.  One  diseased  potato  may  com¬ 
municate  the  “  rot”  to  a  whole  heap  or  bin. 
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The  Scarlet  Runner  Bean. 

Few  plants  are  both  ornamental  and  useful 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  Scarlet  Runner.  In¬ 
deed,  in  this  country,  it  is  mainly  cultivated 
for  its  flowers,  comparatively  few  seeming  to 
be  aware  that  the  pods  are  edible.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  important 
crop  in  the  market  garden,  and  while  cot¬ 
tagers  and  others  grow  it  for  ornament,  its 
useful  character  is  not  overlooked,  and  the 
pods  are  gathered  for  food.  The  readiness 
with  which  we  can  raise  better  beans,  will 
account  for  the  neglect  here  of  this  vegetable. 
The  Scarlet  Runner  is  a  different  species 
from  other  running  beans.  It  is  Phaseolus 
multiflorus,  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
though  generally  cultivated  as  an  annual,  is 
really  a  perennial,  with  thick  tuberous  roots. 
These  in  warm  countries  produce  stems  year 
after  year,  and  in  cold  localities  may  be  taken 
up  and  preserved  during  the  winter  in  the 
same  manner  as  Dahlia  roots  are  kept. 
The  vine  branches  freely  and  runs  rapidly, 
attaining  the  liight  of  10  to  12  feet,  or  more, 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  abundant  flowers  are  in 
clusters,  upon  long  stems,  and  are  of  a  clear, 
light  scarlet.  •  The  dark  foliage  with  which 
the  numerous  scarlet  flowers  are  in  strong 
contrast,  makes  it  an  excellent  ornamental 
climber.  There  is  a  variety  with  white 
flowers,  and  another,  the  “Painted  Lady,” 
the  flowers  of  which  are  both  scarlet  and 
white;  this  is  sometimes  also  called  “York 
and  Lancaster.”  The  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  an  abundance  of  rough  pods,  which  are 
gathered  while  young  and  tender,  and  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  string  beans.  In  the 


TUB  SCARLET  RUNNER  BEAN. 


English  market  gardens,  the  vines  are  some¬ 
times  provided  with  supports,  but  frequently 
they  are  “  stopped,”  or  cut  off  when  about 
three  feet  high,  and  allowed  to  lie  upon  the 
ground.  By  planting  out  roots  that  have 
been  taken  up  and  kept  in  the  cellar  during 


the  winter,  a  crop  is  produced  much  earlier 
than  by  plantmg  the  seeds.  This  is  a  hint 
worth  remembering  by  those  who  cultivate 
the  plant  as  an  ornamental  vine,  as  by  pre¬ 
serving  the  roots  and  planting  them  out  when 
all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  a  trellis  may  be 
covered  with  vines  very  early.  If  cultivated 
for  ornament  only,  the  clusters  should  be  cut 
away  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  fade, 
only  allowing  the  few  pods  to  mature  that 
may  be  wanted  for  seeds.  This  will  cause 
the  vine  to  continue  in  flower  much  longer 
than  if  all  the  pods  were  allowed  to  grow. 


An  Aid  in  Tree  Planting. 


“  C.  B.  R.,”  Hamilton  Co.,  Ill.,  writes  us  : 
I  iiave  planted  several  thousand  apple  and 


A  BARREL  AND  SLED. 

peach  trees,  and  found  that  more  trees  perish 
between  the  time  they  are  taken  up  and  that 
at  which  they  are  re-planted,  than  at  any 
other  period.  The  reason  is  that  the  roots  of 
these  trees  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind 
until  all  moisture  is  dried  out  of  them. 
Should  the  ground  in  which  such  trees  are 
planted  be  dry,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult 
for  them  to  retain  sufficient  vitality  to  enable 
them  to  grow.  As  it  is  very  essential  to  keep 
the  roots  of  the  trees  in  a  moist  condition 
during  this  time,  I  have  used  ah  arrange¬ 
ment  which  answered  the  purpose  admir¬ 
ably.  The  ground  is  marked  off  each  way  at 
the  distances  the  trees  are  to  be  apart,  using 
two  horses  and  a  large  plow.  Having  a  barrel 
securely  mounted  on  a  sled,  as  in  this  sketch 
(see  engraving),  I  mix  in  it  any  good  soil,  the 
more  clayey  the  better,  with  water,  to  form 
a  thin  mud.  The  trees  are  placed  in  this,  as 
many  as  it  will  hold.  When  ready  to  plant, 
drive  between  the  rows  and  set  the  trees 
where  the  furrows  cross  each  other.  I  find, 
that  by  furrowing  my  ground  in  this  manner, 
I  can  dispense  with  stakes,  and  the  soil  is  in 
much  better  condition  than  if  the  holes  were 
dug  with  a  spade. 

[This  is  a  modification  of  grouting,  or  pud¬ 
dling,  a  practice  which  is  useful  for  other 
roots  besides  those  of  trees.  The  roots  of 
Strawberry  plants,  when  they  are  to  be  long 
out  of  the  ground,  should  always  be  dipped 
in  thin  mud,  and  the  same  is  often  useful  for 
Cabbage  and  Tomato  plants.  In  these  cases 
the  roots  are  removed  from  the  mud,  covered 
by  the  portion  which  adheres  to  them. — Ed.] 


The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland  is  to  celebrate  its  centenary 
in  the  year  1884.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
societies  formed  in  Great  Britain,  and  had 
been  the  most  useful  of  all  until  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  was  formed,  we  believe, 
in  the  year  1839.  Nor  did  the  Highland  yield 
in  general  usefulness  to  this  more  extensive 
Society,  until  it  had  been  in  existence  some 
years.  Their  annual  live  stock,  agricultural 


implement,  grain,  root,  and  seed  shows,  have 
been  worthy  of  all  praise;  and  so  also  have 
the  numerous  publications  of  prize  and 
other  essays  treating  on  these  subjects. 


The  Chufa  or  Earth  Almond. 

Several  plants  occupy  a  very  uncertain 
position  in  our  Agriculture.  Chufa  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  these.  It  was  introduced  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century  ago  as  a  plant  of  great 
value  as  food  for  swine.  It  has  never  fairly 
established  itself  as  such,  nor  has  it  been 
allowed  to  drop  out  altogether.  Occasionally 
some  paper  publishes  an  item  composed  of  a 
few  facts  and  many  errors,  and  straightway 
there  are  inquiries  about  Chufa ;  every  few 
years  the  interest  in  the  plant  is  revived,  only 
to  die  out  again.  As  one  of  these  revivals  of 
interest  in  the  plant  appears  to  be  at  hand, 
we  give  some  account  of  it.  Chufa  is  in 
several  languages  called  “Earth  Almond,” 
a  name  sometimes  given  to  it  in  this  country. 
The  botanical  name,  Cyperus  esculentus,  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  belongs  to  the  Cyperacece,  or 
Sedges,  a  very  large  family  of  plants,  closely 
related  to  the  grasses,  and  as  much  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  lack  of  nutritive  qualities 
as  are  the  grasses  for  possessing  them.  The 
Chufa  forms  a  marked  exception  in  this 
respect  to  the  majority  of  the  family,  being 
highly  nutritious.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe  and  the  northern  part  of  Africa. 
Its  rather  rigid  and  sharp  leaves  form  dense 
tufts  a  foot  or  more  high.  The  plant  does 
not  produce  seeds,  it  being  abundantly  pro¬ 
vided,  with  other  means  of  propagation  in 
its  tubers,  which  are  produced  upon  under¬ 
ground  stems  in  large  numbers.  These  are 
oval  in  shape  and  about  the  size  of  a  hazel 
nut.  The  engraving  shows  a  plant  much 
reduced  in  size.  The  tubers  are  edible,  hav¬ 
ing  a  taste  somewhat  like  that  of  almonds  ; 
they  contain  starch  and,  what  is  very  unusual 
in  the  underground  parts  of  plants,  oil.  In 
some  countries  they  are  expressed  for  their 
oil,  of  which  they  yield  about  sixteen  per 


Fig.  1. — THE  CHUFA  OR  EARTH  ALMOND. 

cent.  The  Chufa  is  own  brother  to  that  pest 
of  the  Southern  cultivator,  the  Nut-grass  or 
Coco-grass  ( Cyperus  rotundus  var.  Hydra), 
and  at  one  time  some  alarmists  warned 
against  its  cultivation,  as  it  would  become 
one  of  the  worst  of  weeds.  Fortunately  it 
can  not  endure  even  a  slight  frost,  and  there 
can  be  no  danger  on  that  score.  Chufa  was 
originally  introduced  as  a  food  for  swine,  and 
some  good  authorities  have  claimed  that  an 
acre  of  its  tubers  would  make  more  pork  than 
an  acre  in  corn.  Every  now  and  then  it  is 
highly  commended  in  the  Southern  agricul¬ 
tural  journals.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
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;and  the  fact  of  its  richness  in  oil — it  does  not 
iseem  to  be  any  more  generally  cultivated 
than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  cul¬ 
ture  is  very  easy  ;  furrows  are  made  30  to 
36  inches  apart,  and  the  tubers,  first  soaked 
if  very  dry,  are  dropped  a  foot  apart  and 
covered  about  an  inch.  The  crop  is  to  be 
kept  clean  by  using  a  cultivator  between 
the  rows  and  hoeing  in  the  rows.  When 
frost  or  cool  weather  stops  the  growth,  the 
hogs  are  turned  in  to  do  the  harvesting, 
enough  tubers  for  seed  being  first  secured. 
The  yield,  on  fair  land,  is  said  to  be  about 
200  bushels  to  the  acre.  If  any  of  our 
Southern  friends  cultivate  the  Chufa  as  a 
regular  crop,  we  hope  they  will  send  us 
their  experience  with  this  plant. 


Ornamental  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Not  very  many  years  ago  nearly  every 
place,  large  or  small,  had  its  lilacs  and  snow- 


Fig.  1.— THE  CAROLINA  ALLSPICE. 


balls,  and  but  little  else  in  the  way  of  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs.  These  we  would  not  discard, 
but  would  add  to  them.  The  abundant  in¬ 
troductions  of  flowering  shrubs  within  the 
past  20  or  30  years  allow  a  great  variety  in 
planting.  By  proper  care  in  selection,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  succession  may  be  secured,  and  if  we 
take  fruit  into  the  account  as  well  as  flowers, 
we  may  employ  shrubs  for  ornament  nearly 


Fig.  2. — SECTION  OF  FLOWER. 


the  year  round.  Those  who  would  plant 
largely  of  shrubs  will,  of  course,  make  a 
•study  of  the  descriptive  catalogues.  Our 
present  object  is  to  point  out  a  few  shrubs 
that  are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  and  are 
satisfactory  as  to  their  flowers.  We  have 
often  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  one.  by 


making  use  of  the  wild  shrubs  of  his  locality, 
may  ornament  his  place  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  without  the  outlay  of  a  dollar.  One 
of  the  shrubs  that  everybody  wants,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  many  others  he  may  have,  is  Caly- 
canthus,  the  “  Carolina  Allspice.”  This  is 
also  called  the  “Sweet-scented  Shrub,”  the 
name  being  often  abbreviated  to  “Shrub.” 
The  floAvers  are  far  from  showy,  being  of  an 
unattractive  form,  and  of  a  dull  red  or  reddish- 
purple  color.  The 
fragrance  is  remark¬ 
ably  fruit-like,  being 
compared  by  some  to 
that  of  strawberries, 
and  by  others  to  that 
of  melons.  There  are 
several  species  in 
North  America,  but 
none  with  more  frag¬ 
rant  flowers  than  C. 
floridus{  fig.  1),  found 
from  Virginia,  south¬ 
ward  and  westward. 

The  structure  of  the 
flower  is  rather  puz¬ 
zling  at  first ;  a  cross 
section,  made  like  that  in  figure  2,  shows 
that  there  is  no  marked  distinction  between 
bracts,  calyx  and  corolla,  but  that  these  parts 
pass  one  into  another,  and  are  all  colored 
alike.  The  fruit,  rarely  if  ever  matured  in 
cultivation,  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  This  has,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  the  reputation  of 
being  poisonous  to  horses.  The  Calycanthus 
begins  to  flower  in  June,  and  continues  for 
two  or  three  months. 

Among  the  earliest  of  shrubs  is  Forsythia, 
which,  with  its  cheery,  bright  yellow  flowers 
coming  among  the  very  first,  merits  the  name 
of  ‘  ‘  Golden  Bell.  ”  The  species  first  intro¬ 
duced  from  Japan  is  the  best;  it  has  leaves  of 
a  very  deep  green,  as  expressed  in  the  specific 
name,  Forsythia  viridissima.  The  long  slen¬ 
der  branches  of  this  may  be  trained  against 
a  trellis,  fence,  or  building,  with  good  effect. 

Diervilla,  when  first  introduced,  was  called 
“  Weigqla,”  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  re¬ 
tained  as  a  garden  name.  There  are  several 
species  and  a  number  of  garden  varieties, 
which  are  among  the  most  desirable  of 
shrubs,  giving  flowers  from  pure  white, 
through  rose  to  deep  red.  Of  early  shrubs 
there  is  a  great  profusion ;  besides  those 
named,  there  are  the  Bush  Honeysuckles, 
Japan  Quinces,  Flowering  Currants,  the 
Mock-Oranges,  Spiraeas  in  several  species, 
the  Deutzias,  and  others,  which  keep  the 
garden  gay  during  the  early  months.  In 
planting  shrubs,  the  late-flowering  ones 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Among  the  most 
popular  of  these  is  the  “  Rose  of  Sharon,” 
Hibiscus  orientalis,  of  which  there  are  now 
some  very  fine  double  varieties.  One  of  the 
best  of  recent  shrubs  is  the  “  Large-panicled 
Hydrangea  (H.  panicidata-grandiflora),  its 
enormous  panicles  of  flowers,  at  first  white, 
then  pinkish,  and  dull  red  in  autumn,  last 
for  a  long  while  at  a  season  when  but  few 
shrubs  are  in  bloom.  Among  the  little 
known  shrubs  is  the  Tamarix  ( Tamariscus 
Gallica),  from  Europe,  which  has  long,  slen¬ 
der  branches,  to  which  the  many  minute 
leaves  give  a  heatli-like  appearance.  The 
small  flowers,  in  slender  spikes,  produced  in 
July  and  August,  are  pinkish,  and  useful  in 
bouquets.  The  end  of  a  branch  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  size  is  given  in  figure  4.  Tamarix  is  on*3 
of  the  few  shrubs  that  will  flourish  near 


Fig.  3. — CALYCANTHUS 
FRUIT. 


the  sea,  a  peculiarity  which  makes  it  A-alua- 
bleto  some.  Of  course  roses,  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  and  other  florist’s  flowers  will  be 
planted  by  those  Avho  can  afford  the  expense. 
Our  object  is  to  point  out  some  good,  inex¬ 
pensive  shrubs  which  require  no  special  care. 


Ground  Preparation  for  Pear  Orchards. 

BY  A  PRACTICAL  GROWER. 

Everything  should  be  done,  at  the  start,  to 
insure  a  good  growth  the  first  few  years,  for 
a  stunted  tree  seldom  recovers,  and,  even 
when  it  does,  much  valuable  time  has  been 
lost  which  cannot  be  regained.  In  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  soil,  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  it  in  as  fine  a  condition  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it,  and  free  from  weeds,  sod,  etc. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
land  intended  for  the  orchard,  put  in  corn  or 
other  hoed  and  cultivated  crop,  for  one  or 
two  seasons  before  the  trees  are  set  out, 
which  will  make  the  land  friable  and  in  good 
order  to  receive  the  roots  of  the  young  trees. 
Where  it  can  be  done,  we  would  advise  hav¬ 
ing  the  land  deeply  and  carefully  plowed,  late 
in  the  fall  preceding  the  spring,  in  which  it  is 
expected  to  plant  the  trees.  No  harrowing 
should  then  be  done,  but  the  land  should  be 
left  just  as  the  plow  leaves  it,  and  the  action 
of  the  winter’s  frost  will  act  on  it,  making 
the  soil  loose  and  in  good  order.  In  the 
spring,  as  early  as  the  ground  will  admit, 


Fig.  4.— BRANCH  AND  FLOWER  OF  TAMARIX. 

the  plot  should  be  again  ploAved,  at  right 
angles  with  the  previous  plowing,  and  should 
be  made  fine  by  the  harrow,  roller,  clod- 
crusher,  etc.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
manure,  do  not  apply  directly  to  the  trees, 
in  the  holes  before  planting,  but  apply  it 
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broadcast,  immediately  after  the  plowing 
and  before  using  the  harrow,  etc, ,  and  then 
harrow  it  in  well.  Some  planters  do  not 
plow  the  land  again  in  the  spring  before 
planting,  but  merely  furrow  out  the  rows, 
plant  the  trees,  and  then  plow  the  piece,  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  for  other  croDS,  throwing 
the  soil  towards  the  trees.  This  may  save  a 
little  time,  but  it  is  a  slip-shod  policy,  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  heavy  open  furrow  is  left  between 
the  rows,  which,  where  the  land  is  sloping, 
makes  a  water  course  that  soon  becomes  an 
unsightly  gully.  All  good  farmers  avoid  open 
furrows  as  much  as  possible.  We  think  this 
caution  is  necessary  to  beginners  who  might 
fall  into  this  error  through  a  desire  to  hurry  up 
matters  when  other  spring  work  is  pressing. 


Plants  for  the  Wild  Garden. 

A  wild  garden  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  a 
garden  run  wild.  It  is  not  made  by  sowing 
annual  and  other  seeds  promiscuously  and 
allowing  them  to  struggle  for  existence.  The 
term  the  “  Garden  of  Naturalization"  would 
better  express  its  character,  though  that 
would  imply  that  it  contained  exotics  only, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  wild 
garden  should  contain  such  plants,  native  or 
exotic,  as  are  hardy  and  capable  of  main¬ 
taining  themselves  when  once  estab¬ 
lished.  So  far  from  the  promiscuous  jumble 
that  some  seem  to  consider  the  wild  garden 
to  be,  plants  should  be  selected  for  their  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  places  they  are  to  occupy.  In  a 


tory  or  a  rocky  and  wild  place,  the  bold  out¬ 
lines  of  its  robust  foliage  would  be  in  keeping 
with  the  surroundings.  Among  the  dowers 
that  are  excellent  in 
the  border,  and  also  1 
well  suited  for  natur-  • 
alizing  in  the  wild  IMBSM 
garden,  is  the  beauti¬ 
ful  white  Japan  Ane¬ 
mone,  known  as 
“  Honorine  Jobert." 

The  lateness  of  the 
season  at  which  its 
pure  white  dowers 
are  produced  is  great¬ 
ly  in  its  favor.  Au¬ 
tumnal  dowers  are 
apt  to  have  glowing 
tints,  but  this,  dg.  2, 
comes  with  all  the 
freshness  of  spring. 

This  anemone  is  wed 
suited  to  associate 
with  shrubbery  in  a 
partly  shaded  place, 
though  it  will  flour- 
ish  in  any  good  soil. 

The  accompanying 


a  shingle  nail  at  each  end.  The  paper  was 
fastened  on  by  split  laths, laid  over  the  ribs  and 
sides  of  the  sash,  with  cigar  tacks  5  inches- 


Fist. 


-THE  WHITE  JAPAN  ANEMONE. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 


beautiful  engravings 
our  artist  has  reproduced  from  one  of  William 
Robinson’s  attractive  volumes  on  doriculture. 


Fig.  1. — the  giant  cow-PAKSNIP. — Engraved  for  the  Am.  Agriculturist, 


Oiled  Paper  a  Substitute  for  Glass. 

Six  weeks  ago  I  completed  a  50-sash  hot-bed, 
glazed  entirely  with  paper. 
Since  then  there  have  been  bve 
weeks  of  wind,  rain,  and  snow, 
the  latter  being  14  inches  deep 
on  the  lee  side.  The  house 
shows  no  signs  of  injury,  and 
the  light  is  much  better  than 
with  ground  glass.  The  seed¬ 
lings  I  am  starting  are  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  stock  of  plants  from 
some  of  my  own  sowing,  in¬ 
cluding  Tuberous  and  Rex 
Begonias,  Gloxinia,  Coleus, 
Mimulus  and  many  other  va¬ 
rieties,  and  also  Pinks,  Pan¬ 
sies  and  Geraniums.  The  seed¬ 
lings  of  these  are  doing  as  well 
as  can  be  ;  there  is  no  damp¬ 
ing  off  and  they  are  not  drawn. 

Now  for  cost  for  50  sashes, 
which  is  as  follows :  1-inch 
lumber,  3  inches  wide,  6  feet 
long,  and  same  1-inch  wide, 
and  6  feet  long,  $5  ;  paper  16 
cents  per  pound,  $2;  boiled 
oil,  90c.;  kerosene,  15c.;  cigar- 
box  tacks  (3  papers)  6/6-inch, 
45c.  ;  nails,  finishing,  and  soft 
shingle,  30c.  ;  laths,  200,  50c.; 
cost  of  material,  $9.30 ;  to 
which  add  cost  of  labor,  5  days 
at  $2,  $10;*total  cost,  $19.30. 
The  first  sash  on  trial,  alluded 
to,  was  on  the  house  for  12 
months,  and  showed  but  little 
sign  of  wear.  In  making  the 
sashes  they  were  not  mortised 
at  all,  a  simple  lap  at  the  top 
was  fastened  with  three  shin¬ 
gle  nails;  the  bottom  piece  was 
halved  in  with  the  sides  and 


quiet  grassy  hollow  such  a  plant  as  the  Giant 
Cow- parsnip  (fig.  1)  would  be  out  of  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  rough  promon¬ 


f  astened  with  two  10-d.  finishing  nails  on  each 
side.  The  ribs,  of  which  there  were  four  to  a 
sash,  were  bevel-notched  in,  and  fastened  with 


apart.  The  paper  was  covered  with  a  mixture- 
of  half-boiled  linseed  and  half  kerosene,  liber¬ 
ally  put  on,  two  coats.  The  paper  must  be 
put  upon  the  sashes  in  a  very  hot  room,  or  the- 
contraction,  when  exposed  to  heat,  will  be 
likely  to  cause  a  fracture. 

I  by  no  means  claim  that  my  material, 
either  paper  or  oil,  is  the  best,  all  I  wish  to  do 
is  to  start  the  ball  a  rolling,  trusting  some 
of  your  readers  will  take  up  the  matter  and 
report  for  the  general  good  through  your  col¬ 
umns.  The  points  to  be  aimed  at  seem  to  be 
a  tougher  and  more  fibrous  paper,  in  rolls 
three  feet  wide,  the  avoidance  of  contraction 
and  expansion,  and  whether  a  drying  or  non¬ 
drying  oil,  such  as  lard  or  cotton-seed  oil 
would  be  best,  or  -whether  paraffine  dissolved 
in  hot  kerosene  would  answer. 

With  these  sashes  the  house  is  much 
tighter  and  there  is  a  total  absence  of  drip. 
In  the  event  of  a  hole  being  made,  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  paper  smeared  with  boiled  oil  and 
applied,  repairs  the  damage  instantaneously. 
When  houses  are  subject  to  intense  cold,  I 
believe  the  paper  might  be  put  on  both  sides- 
of  the  sash,  thus  leaving  %  of  an  inch  of 
dead  air  between.  A.  R.  W. 

[The  substitution  of  paper  for  glass  prom¬ 
ises  in  some  respects  better  results  than  the 
use  of  cloth  for  covering  sashes.  The  Japa¬ 
nese,  who  make  a  very  different  paper  from 
ours,  use  it  entirely  in  their  greenhouses  and 
frames,  as  well  as  in  their  dwellings. — Eds.] 


Morning  Glories  and  Sweet  Peas. 

Among  our  climbing  annuals  -we  have- 
none  that  equal  Sweet  Peas  and  Morning 
Glories.  If  a  screen  for  a  window  or  porch 
is  desired,  the  Morning  Glory  should  be 
planted.  It  grows  rapidly,  will  climb  to  the 
top  of  any  ordinary  window,  and  generally 
grows  until  frost  comes.  It  is  a  most  pro¬ 
fuse  bloomer,  and  a  quantity  of  thrifty  vines 
covered  with  velvety  purple  and  mazarine 
blue  and  pearl  white  flowers,  early  in  the 
morning,  is  a  fine  sight. 

Sweet  Peas  are  beautiful  and  are  delight¬ 
fully  fragrant.  They  are  especially  adapted 
for  use  as  cut  flowers,  having  a  graceful 
habit  of  growth.  They  do  not  fade  or  drop* 
their  petals  soon  after  being  brought  into  the> 
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house.  By  daily  changing  the  water  in  which 
they  are  kept,  Sweet  Peas  will  remain  fresh 
for  several  days.  They  are  charming  flowers 
for  little  bouquets,  a  cluster  of  them  is  very 
suitable  for  the  button-hole. 

Sweet  Peas  should  have  some  support,  like 
a  trellis.  They  seem  to  like  brush  better 
than  anything  else.  The  Morning  Glory 
will  climb  a  string,  and  can  be  trained  where- 
ever  desired.  The  Sweet  Pea  will  make  a 
hedge  three  feet  high.  It  is  useful  for  cov¬ 


Fig.  1. — DWARE-CUBLED  KALE. 

ering  old  fences  or  stumps.  When  sending 
an  order  for  flower  seeds,  do  not  forget 
to  order  Morning  Glories  and  Sweet  Peas. 


Kale— Its  Varieties. 

The  wild  cabbage  of  the  coasts  of  Europe 
{Brassica  oleracece)  has  produced  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties.  In  its  wild  state  it  has  a 
hard,  almost  woody  stem,  between  one  and 
two  feet  high,  and  large  wavy  leaves,  which 
are  spreading,  and  never  form  anything  like 
a  head.  Seeds  gathered  from  the  wild  plant 
have  produced  seedlings  differing  greatly  in 
appearance,  showing  that  the  plant  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  vary.  The  wild  plant  is 
eaten,  and  it  has  been  cultivated  from  remote 
antiquity.  All  parts  of  the  plant,  save  the 
flowers,  pods  and  seeds,  have  become  much 


Fig.  2. — THOUSAND-HEADED  KALE. 


modified  in  cultivation,  and  the  numerous 
varieties  are  grouped  in  races,  according  to 
the  part  of  the  plant  affected  by  the  varia¬ 
tion.  Where  the  leaves  close  over  one 
another,  and  form  a  large  terminal  bud,  we 
have  the  race  of  heading  cabbages,  or  the 
varieties  commonly  called  cabbage.  If  the 
soft  part  of  the  leaves  of  a  heading  cabbage 
is  more  developed  than  the  network  of  veins, 
and  the  leaves  thus  present  a  blistered  ap¬ 
pearance,  we  have  the  race  of  Savoy  cab¬ 


bages.  In  some  varieties  the  mid-rib  of  the 
leaf  becomes  very  large  and  thick,  and  that 
of  the  outer  leaves  is  eaten  as  well  as  the 
head.  These  form  the  small  race  called  Couve 
Troncliuda,  or  Portugal  Cabbage.  When  the 
axillary  buds  along  the  tall  stem  develop  as 
little  heads  not  larger  than  a  pullet’s  egg,  we 
have  the  Brussels  sprouts.  Tu  the  Cauli¬ 
flower  and  Broccoli  races,  the  abortive 
flowers  and  flower-stems  form  a  succulent 
mass,  the  “curd,”  which  in  the  cauliflowers 
is  white,  and  in  the  Broccolis  usually 
purplish.  The  Kohl-rabis  form  a  small 
race  of  half  a  dozen  varieties,  in  which 
the  stump  develops  in  a  globular  form,  J 
and  is  the  edible  portion.  They  are  true 
cabbages,  and  not  turnips,  as  the  name 
“Above-ground  Turnip”  might  imply. 
In  the  race  of  Kales,  also  called  Bore- 
col,  (from  the  Dutch  Boerekool,  Peasant 
cabbage,)  we  have  nothing  like  a  head, 
and  in  some  of  its  varieties  there  is  but 
little  departure  from  the  wild  form.  They 
differ  greatly  in  the  hight  and  character 
of  the  stem,  which  sometimes  branches,  and 
in  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  curled.  The  Kales,  in  culti¬ 
vation,  are  treated  in  two  ways.  In  one  they 
are  sown  in  a  seed-bed  and  transplanted  like 
late  cabbages,  and  left  in  the  open  ground, 
to  be  cut  as  wanted  during  the  winter,  or  any 
time  after  they  have  been  frozen.  The  most 
common  method  is  to  sow  the  seed,  near 
New  York,  in  August,  or  early  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  in  drills  18  inches  apart  ;  when  well  up, 
the  plants  are  thinned  to  six  or  eight  inches. 
Sometimes  they  are  mulched  when  freezing 
weather  sets  in.  In  early  spring,  they  are 
cut  and  marketed.  The  variety  called  Ger¬ 
man  Greens  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
the  New  York  market ;  the  Curled  Scotch  is 
also  grown,  and  a  local  variety  is  sent  from 
Norfolk,  Ya.  Some  of  the  Kales  have  the 
leaves  so  much  curled  and  fringed  that  they 
are  really  beautiful  “foliage  plants,” — in¬ 
deed  there  are  several  ornamental  varieties 
used  for  garden  decoration,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  both  fringed  and  variously  colored, 
some  showing  green,  purple  and  white  on 
the  same  leaf.  Figure  1  shows  the  Dwarf- 
Curled  Kale.  The  Thousand-headed  Kale, 
figure  2,  grows  three  feet  or  more  high, 
and  has  large,  plain  leaves,  borne  upon  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  main  stem.  It  is 
sometimes  eaten,  but  is  of  inferior  quality, 
and  in  Europe  is  cultivated  as  a  forage  plant. 
A  curious  variety  is  the  Marrow  Kale,  figure 
3,  four  or  five  feet  tall,  with  very  ample 
leaves  and  a  much  enlarged  stem,  which  is 
very  tender  within  and  highly  relished  by 
animals,  the  stem  being  really  an  elongated 
Kolil-rabi.  In  France  the  leaves  are  gathered 
in  autumn,  and  fed  as  needed,  and,  on  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  the  stems  are  har¬ 
vested  and  placed  under  shelter  for  winter 
use.  The  giant  of  this  race  is  the  Jersey  Kale, 
Tree  Cabbage,  or  Cow  Kale,  figure  4.  This 
is  ordinarily  six  or  eight  feet  high,  but  some¬ 
times  ten  or  twelve,  and  has  been  known  to 
reach  sixteen  feet.  On  the  Island  of  Jersey 
every  farmer  has  a  patch  of  this  kale.  The 
leaves  are  there  used  to  wrap  the  rolls  of 
butter  for  market,  and  are  fed  to  the  pigs. 
The  stems  become  very  hard  and  woody,  and 
when  tall  answer  as  rafters  for  sheds  and 
out-buildings.  Each  stranger  who  visits  the 
Island  is  quite  sure  to  carry  away  a  cane 
made  of  a  cabbage-stem  as  a  memento  of  his 
visit.  In  the  villages  the  sign,  “Maker  of 


*  Jersey  Cabbage  Canes,”  is  not  uncommon. 
They  are  light  and  strong,  and,  when  mounted 


Fig.  3. — THE  MARHOIV  KALE. 


and  varnished,  look  unlike  a  cabbage  stump. 


Frequent  cultivation  is  a  good  substitute 
for  manure  but  pays  much  better  with  ma¬ 
nure  than  without.  This  we  have  tried  on 
garden  crops,  especially  potatoes,  cabbage, 
beans,  onions,  and  other  root  crops.  An  old 
saw  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  fathers, 
that  he  who  would  have  early  cabbage 
sprouts  must  hoe  them  every  morning  before 
breakfast.  We  have  tried  this  in  spring  time 
for  mornings  enough  to  prove  that  it  is  not 


Fig.  4. — THE  JERSEY  KALE  OR  TREE  CABBAGE. 


one  of  the  old  wives  fables.  In  the  early- 
morning  the  dew  is  on,  and  this  is  charged 
with  an  available  amount  of  ammonia,  which, 
of  course  feeds  the  roots  below.  If  the  sur¬ 
face  is  neglected,  a  crust  forms,  and  the  air 
does  not  circulate  in  the  soil. 
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Screen  for  a  Night  Lamp. 

A  screen  for  a  small  night  lamp  may  be  made  by 
taking  a  piece  of  pasteboard  twelve  inches  wide 
by  twenty  long,  and  covering  it  with  material  on 
which  a  neat  pattern  has  been  worked.  Draw  a  line 
through  the  center  so  as  to  make  two  leaves,  each 
ten  by  twelve  inches,  and,  with  a  sharp  penknife 
cut  along  this  line,  taking  care  to  cut  only  about 
half  way  through  the  board,  and  the  leaves  will  fold 
easily  but  still  remain  firmly  together.  Take  a  few 
.stitches  with  a  needle  and  stout  thread  from  one 
leaf  to  the  other  to  strengthen  them.  The  cover 
may  be  made  of  silk,  embroidered,  or  of  linen  with 
a  pattern  on  it  in  outline.  Java  canvass,  worked 
with  some  simple  pattern  in  cross-stitch,  makes  a 
■pretty  cover.  The  cover  and  lining,  which  may  be 
either  of  silk  or  linen,  are  basted  smoothly  on  each 
side  of  the  pasteboard,  and  the  edges  bound  with 
marrow  ribbon.  The  small  brass  holders,  such  as 


are  employed  for  holding  photographs,  are  used  for 
supports.  One  of  these  on  each  leaf  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  a  small  screen,  but  for  a  larger  one,  two 
on  each  leaf  would  be  required.  Instead  of  the  brass 
holders,  small  blocks  of  wood,  with  a  groove  cut  in 
the  top  to  hold  the  screen,  may  be  used.  They  may 
either  be  painted  a  color  to  harmonize  with  that 
of  the  screen,  or  stained  a  dark  brown  or  black, 
and  oiled  or  varnished. 


Farm-House  Hat-Kacks. 

A  farmer  should  be  proud  of  his  vocation,  and 
when  he  indulges  in  anything  like  ornament,  it 
may  well  relate  to  his  occupation.  This  thought 
occurred  to  us  when  we  recently  saw  a  liat-rack 
intended  for  the  hall  or  entry  of  a  farm-house.  It 
was  imported,  and  essentially  English  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  Those  who  are  fond  of  making  such  things 
in  the  work-shop  will  be  glad  of  this  hiut,  and  im¬ 
prove  upon  and  Americanize  it.  The  basis  of  the 
liat-rack  is  a  harrow  about  2i  or  3  feet  square, 
made  of  horizontal  bars,  crossing  one  another  at 
right  angles,  as  in  a  common  harrow.  The  harrow 
teeth  serve  as  pins  for  hats  and  coats.  In  the  center 
is  a  diamond-shaped  mirror.  At  the  bottom  is  a 
double-tree  and  two  single-trees,  which  may 
be  merely  for  ornament  or  use.  Above,  as 
emblematical  of  the  farmer’s  calling,  are  placed, 
crossing  behind  the  harrow,  the  handles  show¬ 
ing  below,  a  scythe  and  a  fork,  both  of  pecu¬ 
liar  European  patterns,  while  between  them  is  a 
sickle,  an  implement  rarely  used  by  us  at  present. 
This  rack  is  intended  to  be  hung  against  the  wall ; 
another  is  so  constructed  as  to  stand  by  itself. 
The  handles  of  a  rake,  a  fork,  and  a  flail,  are  placed 
■±o  form  a  tripod,  and  held  together  at  the  point  of 


crossing  by  a  stout  metallic  band.  A  sickle  is  added 
for  ornament.  There  are  pins  in  the  central  band 
upon  which  to  hang  garments,  etc.,  while  hooks 
for  the  same  purpose  are  placed  here  and  there  on 
the  handles  and  even  upon  the  flail  itself.  The 
woodwork  in  these  racks  is  ash,  finished  in  oil  or 
some  very  light  varnish.  The  blades  of  scythes 
and  sickles  are  apparently  of  silvered  sheet  copper. 
The  finest  kind*of  tin  plate,  properly  polished, 
would  answer  about  as  well.  Forms  made  of 
stiff  paste-board,  or  thin,  light  wood  and  neatly 
covered  with  the  best  tin  foil  (it  may  be  put  on 
with  flour  paste)  might  be  better  than  tin.  The 
stronger  metal  work,  6uch  as  harrow  teeth,  rings, 
hooks j  etc.,  are  of  iron,  nickel-plated.  Those  who 
have  not  the  facilities  for  getting  plating  done  will 
find  that  if  the  iron  hook  is  covered  with  a  good 
black  varnish,  it  will  look  almost  as  well  as  if  plated. 
Our  young  farmers,  of  a  mechanical  turn,  may 
well  Americanize  these  suggestions  from  “  the 
other  6ide,”  and  we  hope  they  will  send  us  sketches 
of  their  improved  farmers’  liat-racks. 


Inexpensive  Decorations. 

It  is  quite  wonderful  how  common  things  and 
materials  are  being  utilized  for  home-decoration, 
and  art  work  of  all  kinds.  This  only  shows  the 
fertility  of  the  human  brain,  in  designing  some¬ 
thing  new  and  strange ;  and  the  hold  which  the 
so-called  “aesthetic  craze”  has  taken  upon  the 
community.  Unbleached  muslin,  cheese-cloth,  and 
cotton  flannel  have  each  had  their  day,  and  now 
woolen  blankets  are  taking  their  turn.  These,  when 
dyed  in  rich  colors,  and  embroidered  in  silk  and 
crewel,  certainly  make  most  luxurious  sofa-cover¬ 
ings,  handsome  enough  for  any  drawing-room. 

A  warm  looking  portiere,  is  made  of  a  claret-red 
blanket,  banded  with  plush  of  a  deeper  shade,  and 
decorated  with  old-gold  crewel  work.  Another 
blanket,  dyed  blue,  bound  with  a  darker  blue  vel¬ 
veteen,  and  handsomely  outlined  in  sunflowers, 
forms  a  most  elegant  rug  for  the  carriage. 

In  some  of  the  finest  houses  in  England,  the 
walls  of  dining-rooms  are  now  covered  with  com¬ 
mon  brown  wrapping  paper,  such  as  is  used 
for  doing  up  parcels;  and  the  effect  is  said  to  be 
very  good,  when  combined  with  a  highly  decorative 
frieze.  A  good  idea  is  to  cover  an  old  wooden 
mantel-piece,  or  screen,  with  this  coarse  paper,  and 
paint  in  oil,  with  large  and  effective  designs  of  red 
poppies,  leaves,  or  cat-tails.  One  of  the  most 
popular  styles  now  of  amateur  work,  is  pen-and- 
ink  etching  on  linen.  Until  recently,  black  indel¬ 
ible  ink  was  the  only  kind  that  could  be  procured; 
but  it  now  comes  in  several  brilliant  and  perma¬ 
nent  colors — scarlet,  blue,  brown,  violet,  green,  and 
crimson.  These  inks  are  accompanied  by  a  mor¬ 
dant,  or  preparation  for  setting  the  dye,  with  which 
the  cloth  should  first  be  saturated,  then  dried,  and 
ironed  smooth.  Any  dainty  figure,  initial,  or 
monogram  may  be  used,  and  this  style  of  ornamen¬ 
tation  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  napkins,  towels, 
and  doilys,  and  we  have  seen  pillow  shams  dec¬ 
orated  iu  the  same  manner. 

If  you  have  a  correct  eye,  and  can  draw  well,  so 
much  the  better;  but  if  not,  select  any  small  pic¬ 
ture  with  few  lines,  such  as  can  be  found  in  many 
children's  books;  ora  Japanese  bird  or  figure. 
Place  a  thin  paper  over  it,  trace  the  outline  and 
prick  the  lines  of  your  tracing  carefully  with  a 
fine  needle.  Baste  this  pattern,  rough  side  upper¬ 
most,  on  the  linen,  and  rub  a  little  charcoal  pow¬ 
der  over  it,  with  a  wad  of  soft'  cotton-wool.  Lift 
off  the  paper,  and  follow  the  dotted  lines  with  a 
sharp  pencil.  Blow  off  the  powder,  and  you  will 
then  have  a  stamped  design  to  work  on  with  pen 
and  ink.  Draw  very  lightly  and  delicately,  and  if 
a  solid  effect  is  desired,  it  may  be  gained  by  light 
crossings,  or  parallel  lines.  When  the  decoration  is 
completed,  allow  it  to  dry  for  an  hour,  and  then 
lay  the  article  flat  for  a  few  moments  in  a  bowl  of 
hot  water,  to  take  out  the  mordant  and  superfluous 
ink;  after  which  it  must  be  rinsed,  dried  and  ironed. 

This  will  be  found  very  pretty  and  fascinating 
work,  and  is  exceedingly  durable,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  outline  work  done  in  wash¬ 


ing-silks,  in  which  we  have  been  much  disappoint¬ 
ed.  A  new  fashion  for  marking  handkerchiefs,  is 
to  write  your  autograph  across  the  corner  in  pen¬ 
cil,  and  then  work  it  over  neatly  in  hem-stitch. 


An  Improved  Wash  Bench, 

The  attention  of  house-keepers  is  called  to  a  wash 
bench  with  a  very  simple  attachment  that  will  hold 


the  clothes  wringer  firm  and  steady,  and  save 
changing  it  from  one  tub  to  the  other.  It  consists 
of  a  board  as  long  as  the  bench  is  wide,  and  three 
inches  higher  than  a  common  tub,  attached  to  the 
center  of  the  bench  by  curved  cleats,  e,  e,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  At  the  top  near  the  center  is 
driven  a  piece  of  wire  projecting  upward  about  two 
inches.  A  light  board,  b,  is  hung  upon  this  wire. 
The  wringer  is  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
board,  a,  and  upon  either  side  of  board  b.  It  is 
seen  that  with  the  wringer  in  position,  clothes  may 
he  run  from  the  tub  to  either  end  of  the  bench. 
This  arrangement  is  particularly  adapted  to  those 
who  use. a  wash  board,  or  a  washing  machine, 
placed  within  the  tub.  L.  D.  S. 


Home-made  Frames  for  Pictures. 

-  Pictures  and  engravings  that  one  does  not 
permanently  frame  may  be  temporarily  placed 
upon  the  wall  by  the  use  of  narrow  strips  of 
;  wood  covered  with  velvet.  The  strips  should 
be  long  enough  to  extend  an  inch  beyond  the 
sides  of  the  picture,  and  after  they  have  been 
placed  over  the  picture,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  they  are  tacked  to  the  wall  by  brass¬ 
headed  tacks  at  each  end.  To  cover  the  strips  cut 
a  piece  of  velvet  a  little  longer  and  wider  than  the 
length  and  width  of  the  strip,  and  draw  it  tightly 
over  it  by  taking  stitches  from  edge  to  edge  of  the 
velvet  on  the  wrong  side,  being  careful  to  make  the 
I  corners  sharp  and  neat.  The  size  of  the  strips  de¬ 
pends  on  the  size  of  the  picture.  For  a  small  pic- 


STRIPS  FOR  HOLDING  PICTURES. 

ture,  about  five  by  seven,  or  the  size  of  a  large  photo¬ 
graph,  they  need  not  be  more  than  half  or  a  third 
of  an  inch  wide,  while  for  a  picture  four  or  five 
times  that  size,  they  should  be  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  wide.  For  small  pictures  pieces  of 
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•cigar  boxes  answer  the  purpose  well,  and  for  large 
ones  a  lath,  all  the  belter  if  planed,  does  nicely. 

These  strips  are  very  convenient  for  fastening  up 
such  engraving's  as  “  In  the  Meadow,”  given  free  to 
subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist ,  or  the 
various  supplements  and  full  page  pictures  which 
come  with  many  of  the  art  magazines  and  illus¬ 
trated  papers.  They  are  useful  for  cabinet  photo¬ 
graphs  of  places  of  interest,  and  of  celebrated  pic¬ 
tures.  By  using  long  strips,  six  or  eight  photographs 
can  be  put  side  by  side  with  very  good  effect.  This 
is  also  a  good  way  to  put  up  pictures  in  a  nursery 
or  a  child’s  room,  where  the  decorations  are  fre¬ 
quently  changed.  They  do  not  have  the  unfinished 
look  of  an  unframed  picture. — Mrs.  Busthand. 


A  Window  Trellis. 

I  wanted  for  our  windows  something  more 
than  a  lambrequin,  and  devised  a  vine  trellis  in 
which  the  remains  of  discarded  hoop-skirts  were 
made  to  do  duty.  These  strips  of  steel,  covered 
with  woven  cotton  covering,  were  shaped  in  orna¬ 
mental  designs.  I  bent  the  hoops  to  place,  and 
fastened  the  ends  by  winding  with  stout,  waxed 


TRELLIS  FOR  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

thread.  When  I  had  as  many  pieces  made  as  I 
needed,  they  were  painted  green.  When  dry,  I  fas¬ 
tened  them  together,  as  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  shows.  To  each  side  of  the  wire  trellis  I 
fastened  stout  sticks,  the  lower  ends  of  which 
were  inserted  in  the  soil  of  the  pots  containing 
the  ivy  which  was  to  be  trained  over  them.  On 
each  6ide  of  the  window  frame  I  put  brackets  to 
hold  the  pots.  The  trellisses  were  a  success.  I 
•can  turn  the  plants  easily,  by  having  one  person 
to  handle  each  pot.  I  can  take  them  down  and 
•clean  them,  and  no  lambrequin  could  be  more 
beautiful.  Any  vine,  like  Madeira,  Thunbergia, 
•or  Vinca,  can  be  used,  but  the  ivy  is  the  best. 

E.  E.  R. 


Corn-Cob  Crate. 

Erom  two-thirds  to  seven-eighths  of  all  the  cobs 
•obtained  from  home-shelled  corn  in  Minnesota, 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  in  North  Missouri 
and  Central  Iowa,  are  6aved  for  and  used  as  fuel. 
There  are  thousands  of  families  who  employ  no 
other  fuel,  except  in  very  cold  weather,  though 
the  well-to-do  burn  both  coal  and  corn-cobs. 

Usually,  the  cobs  are  housed,  to  keep  them  dry, 
but  in  too  many  instances  they  are  left  out  in  the 
rain,  and  absorb  so  much  moisture  as  to  destroy 
half  their  value  for  fuel. 

The  crate,  holding  a  day’s  supply  of  cobs  for  a 
large  stove,  is  made  of  half-inch  siding  (tin  or 
sheet-iron)  ;  the  latter  preferably  to  avoid  dust. 
It  is  3  feet  high  and  2  feet  square.  There  is  an 
opening  near  the  bottom  through  which  the  cobs 
are  taken  out.  The  crate  is  placed  on  a  stand,  having 
vertical  legs  of  any  desired  length,  or  as  long  as  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  top  of  the  stand  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  stove.  On  the  sides  of  this 
•stand  or  table  the  side  strips  are  raised  half  an 


inch  above  the  level  of  the  top  surface  to  keep  the 
crate  from  sliding  off.  A  bottom  board  to  the 
stand  may  hold  pail,  basket,  or  dishes.  There  may 
be  a  drawer  for  knives  or  other  kitchen  utensils. 

The  crate  can  be  taken  off  at  any  time  when  not 
in  use,  and  put  away,  and  the  stand  used  as  a 
sewing  table.  J.  W.  C. 


Hints  on  Using  Benzine. 

Benzine  dissolves  fats  and  oils,  resins,  varnishes, 
paint,  etc.,  60  readily,  that  it  is  largely  used  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  clothing  and  other  fabrics.  It 
is  within  the  recollection  of  many  that  benzine 
was  once  rather  costly,  and  could  only  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  small  bottles  at  a  high  price.  Now  it  is 
cheap  ;  the  makers  of  kerosene  produce  so  much 
more  benzine  than  there  is  a  demand  for,  that,  at 
wholesale  at  least,  it  bears  but  a  nominal  price. 
Benzine,  in  careless  hands,  is  a  very  dangerous 
article,  and  no  one  should  use  it  without  under¬ 
standing  its  properties,  that  accidents  may  be 
guarded  against.  It  boils  at  140°  F.,  and  at  all 
ordinary  temperatures  rapidly  evaporates.  When 
this  vapor  is  mingled  with  the  air,  the  two  form  a 
mixture  which,  in  contact  with  a  flame,  will  ex¬ 
plode  violently.  The  vapor  of  benzine,  when  not 
mixed  with  air  to  form  an  explosive  mixture,  will 
readily  take  fire  and  burn  rapidly.  A  bottle  partly 
filled,  in  a  warm  room,  will  give  off  the  vapor  so 
freely,  that  it  will  take  fire  even  when  at  a  distance 
of  several  inches  from  a  lamp.  In  working  with 
benzine,  always  use  it  by  daylight,  and  in  a  room 
without  a  fire,  or  so  far  from  a  fire  that  there  can 
be  no  danger.  These  facts  can  not  be  too  thor¬ 
oughly  impressed  upon  all  who  have  occasion  to 
use  this  liquid  for  any  purpose.  In  using  benzine 
and  other  solvents  for  removing  grease  or  other 
spots  from  fabrics,  a  mere  wetting  often  is  given, 
and  after  the  benzine  has  evaporated,  the  place 
looks  worse  than  before.  By  applying  a  little  ben¬ 
zine,  the  grease  or  other  substance  is  dissolved, 
and  this  solution  spreads  to  the  surrounding  por¬ 
tions  of  the  cloth,  and  the  evil  is  increased.  We 
must  use  the  liquid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dissolve 
the  grease,  and  then  to  carry  away  the  solution — 
we  must,  in  fact,  wash  out  the  spot  with  benzine. 
To  do  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  immerse  the  arti¬ 
cle  or  a  large  portion  of  it.  In  removing  a  6pot, 
first  fold  some  old  woolen  cloths,  or  even  porous 
newspapers,  to  form  a  thick  pad.  Place  this  pad 
under  the  article,  and  wet  the  spot  with  benzine. 
Use  a  sponge  or  a  roll  of  woolen  cloth,  and  rub 
the  spot,  adding  more  benzine  as  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  pad  below.  In  this  manner  the  benzine  hold¬ 
ing  the  grease,  etc.,  in  solution,  is  absorbed  by 
the  pad,  and  the  solution  is  washed  out  of  the 
cloth  by  successive  quantities  of  benzine,  to  be 
also  carried  down  into  the  pad.  Success  depends 
upon  using  sufiieient  benzine  ;  it  is  cheap,  and  one 
need  not  be  sparing  of  it.  Gloves  are  cleaned  by  i 
immersing  them  in  benzine  in  a  wide-mouthed 
glass-stoppered  bottle.  The  gloves  are  shaken  up 
with  the  liquid  for  a  few  minutes,  taken  out, 
squeezed,  and  hung  under  a  chimney  to  dry.  If 
any  spots  are  left,  these  are  rubbed  with  a  rag  wet 
with  benzine.  If  the  gloves  retain  any  odor,  they 
are  placed  in  a  plate,  covered  by  another,  and  the 
whole  6et  upon  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  The 
heat  will  soon  drive  off  the  odor. 


Dish  Sink  with  Racks  for  Draining. 

Dish  washing  loses  many  of  its  unpleasant  fea¬ 
tures  if  a  sink  like  the  one  in  the  illustration  is  used. 
It  is  a  little  longer  than  an  ordinary  sink,  is  lined 
with  sheet-iron  instead  of  zinc,  and  is  made  with 
two  divisions.  The  largest  one  is  for  draining  the 
dishes  and  is  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  water  into  a  bucket  placed  below.  If  the 
house  is  supplied  with  water,  the  pipe  from  the  sink 
should  connect  with  other  waste-pipes,  and  the 
bucket  be  dispensed  with.  The  sink  is  also  furnished 
with  wooden  racks  for  draining,  which  can  be  re¬ 
moved  when  not  in  use.  They  are  frames  made  of 


thin  strips  of  wood.  The  supports  are  put  on  so 
that  by  unfastening  the  hook  they  will  fold  up 
against  the  rack,  and  take  up  little  room.  Part  of 
the  space  under  the  sink  is  inclosed  and  made  into 
a  small  cupboard,  with  one  large  and  two  small 


WASH  SINK  FOR  KITCHEN. 


drawers  above,  in  which  are  to  be  kept  dish-towels, 
cloths,  and  scouring  materials  required. 


Boxes  for  the  Store-Room. 

It  often  happens  that  one  wishes  to  use  a  place 
as  a  temporary  store-room,  and  does  not  care  to  go 
to  the  trouble  or  expense  of  fitting  it  up  with  sub¬ 
stantial  shelves  or  drawers.  In  such  a  case  boxes 
arranged  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving 
will  be  found  very  useful.  They  occupy  but  little 
more  space.and  are  almost  as  convenientas  drawers. 
The  fronts  of  the  boxes  are  cut  off  and  lids  fastened 
on  with  leather  hinges.  A  little  strap  of  leather, 
tacked  to  the  front  of  the  lid,  has  a  hole  cut  in  the 
other  end  so  it  can  be  slipped  over  a  knob  on  the 
front  of  the  box  to  hold  the  lid  securely  shut,  or 
over  one  in  the  box  above  to  hold  the  lid  up 
while  putting  things  in  and  out  of  the  box.  The 
boxes  are  fastened  securely  to  the  wall  by  screws. 


STORE-ROOM  BOXES. 


Such  boxes  put  up  in  the  attic  are  excellent  for  stor¬ 
ing  away  seeds,  herbs,  clothes,  carpet-rags,  and  any¬ 
thing  which  needs  to  be  protected  from  dust  or  mice. 


Eggs  in  tile  IKoiiseliold. — Eggs  should 
always  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  but  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  freezing.  In  cold  weather,  they  will  beat 
quicker  and  nicer  if  laid  in  warmish  water  a  little 
while  before  beating.  Wipe  dry  before  breaking. 
To  separate  the  yolks  from  the  whites,  break  gently 
in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  two  cups  of  the  shell. 
Carefully  pour  the  yolk  from  one  cup  into  the  other, 
letting  the  white  run  away;  but  retaining  the  yolk  as 
you  pour  back  and  forth,  until  the  separation  is  com¬ 
plete.  Beat  the  yolks  first,  as  they  can  stand  wait¬ 
ing  better  than  the  whites.  Well  beaten  yolks  grow 
several  shades  lighter-colored  by  the  process.  Beat 
the  whites  (with  a  strong  flop)  until  the  foam  is  so 
strong  and  dry  that  you  may  reverse  the  shallow 
bowl  in  which  you  beat  them  without  spilling  the 
foam.  In  boiling  eggs,  see  that  they  are  all  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  and  be  sure  you  do  not  crack  them  as 
you  drop  them  into  the  water.  A  wire  egg-basket 
or  a  little  wire  dipper  is  very  useful. 
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Improved  Posts  for  Clothes-Lines. 

BY  GRUNDY. 

A  clothes-line  of  hemp  or  cotton  accumulates 
dirt,  and  soon  decays  if  exposed  to  the  weather 
when  not  in  use.  Figure  1  shows  the  top  of  a 
clothes-line  post.  Securely  nailed  to  it  is  a  small 
box  containing  a  windlass.  The  line  passes 
through  a  hole  in  the  post  a ,  and  is  attached  to  the 
windlass  by  means  of  a  hook  and  staple.  When 
not  in  use,  the  line  is  wound  into  this  box  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  handle  of  the  windlass.  The  end  of  the 


line  in  the  box  is  knotted  so  that  when  stretched 
it  pulls  against  the  post  and  not  on  the  windlass. 
Figure  2  shows  how  the  opposite  end  of  the  line 
may  be  quickly  attached  to  its  post.  A  piece  of 
hard-wood  having  a  V-shaped  notch  cut  into  it,  is 
securely  nailed  to  the  top  of  the  post.  The  line 
is  knotted  and  slipped  into  the  V.  This  knotted 
end  hangs  out  when  the  line  is  wound  up.  Figure 
3  shows  a  good  way  to  hang  a  wire  line.  S  is  a 
strong  cross-piece, about  six  feet  long,  of  oak  or  oth¬ 
er  tough  wood,  attached  to  the  top  of  the  line-post 
by  means  of  a  strong  iron  bolt.  Two  strips  of  tough 
wood,  x,  x,  are  bolted  to  the  cross-piece,  s,  and  fas¬ 
tened  together  at  the  lower  end,  forming  a  V~ 
shape  brace.  Half-inch  holes  are  bored  through 
them  and  into  the  post.  A  hard-wood  or  iron  pin 
fastens  them  at  any  angle. 

As  shown,  one  line  is  three  feet  lower  than  the 
other.  Hang  the  long  clothes  on  the  lowest  line, draw 
the  pin  out  of  the  hole,  2  ;  move  the  y  to  the  right, 
raising  the  line  e,  and  lo  weringthe  line  d;  stick  a  pin 
in  hole  1 ;  then  hang  the  short  clothes  on  line  d.  To 
make  the  lines  the  same  hight,  put  a  pin  in  hole  5, 
in  the  brace  and  post. 

Figure  4  shows  how  a  single  line  may  be  hung  so 
as  to  dispense  with  a  clothes  prop.  The  line  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  short  end  of  the  lever,  p,  which  fits 
into  a  notch  in  the  top  of  the  post,  and  turns  on 
the  iron  bolt,  r.  A  cord,  havinga  hook  fastened  at 
one  end,  is  attached  to  the  long  end  of  the  lever, 
and  a  staple  is  driven  into  the  post  near  the  ground. 
When  the  clothes  are  hung,  raise  the  line  by  draw¬ 
ing  down  the  end  of  the  lever  and  placing  the  hook 
in  the  staple,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 


The  Household  Hurly-burly. 

It  needeth  not  Vennor,  or  Wiggins,  or  yet  the 
Signal  Bureau  with  its  “indications,”  to  predict 
the  spring  house-cleaning  storm  that  betides  nearly 
every  well-ordered  household  in  the  land.  In  a 
somewhat  extended  experience,  I  have  envied  at 
least  one  friend,  whose  wife  prided  herself  in  so 
conductinghouse-cleaningthat  her  husband  should 
not  know  when  it  was  done.  When  my  friend 
made  the  boast  about  his  wife,  on  behalf  of  my  suf¬ 
fering  fellow  man  I  sought  an  interview  with  her, 
to  beg  or  buy  her  secret.  “  Clean  house  so  that 
George  doesn’t  know  when,”  said  the  wonderful 
wife,  “  that  is  very  easy.  I  don’t  clean  house  at  all. 
I  clean  a  room,  or  a  floor,  as  it  may  be,  only  so 
much  at  a  time  as  can  be  finished  and  put  in  order 
before  my  husband  comes  home  at  night.  It  takes 
longer,  but  it  is  not  so  hard  a  task  ;  it  is  done  with¬ 
out  greatly  fatiguing  those  who  do  the  work,  and 
the  family  is  not  thrown  into  confusion  and  made 
uncomfortable.”  What  a  contrast  with  the  usual 


way!  This  house-keeper  always  began  with  the  cel¬ 
lar,  and  made  thorough  work,  including  white-wash¬ 
ing, there.  The  next  step— some  will  go  to  extremes 
—was  the  garret.  Happy  woman  !  her  house  had  a 
garret.  Modern  architects  sometimes  provide  for 
an  “  attic,”  but  the  garret,  that  most  useful  “an¬ 
nex,”  is  becoming  rare  in  our  houses.  The  garret 
cleaning  is  followed  by  that  of  the  next  story  be¬ 
low,  and  the  ground  floor  is  taken  in  hand  last. 
One  important  suggestion  was  made,  that  if  “  help  ” 
is  hired  for  the  occasion, care  must  be  taken  that  no 
sand  is  used  on  the  paint.  If  the  paint  is  much 
soiled,  use  whiting  on  the 
cloth ;  soap  and  water 
are  usually  sufficient,  but 
sand  should  never  be 
used.  Let  painted  walls 
be  washed  by  moving  the 
cloth  from  above  down¬ 
ward,  and  not  rub  it  in 
circles.  Paper  is  best 
cleaned  by  wrapping  a 
broom  —  an  unworn  one, 
with  straight  edge — with  a 
soft  cloth,  and  sweeping, 
with  a  steady  stroke 
from  top  to  bottom.  Do 
not  take  stoves  down  in 
any  room  which  is  daily 
occupied.  There  will  be 
many  cold  days  before  July.  Open  fireplaces  and 
open  grates  are  better  on  this  account,  as  they  can 
not  be  removed,  and  can  be  used  at  any  time. 

These  are  some  of  the  hints  by  the  wife  who  kept 
house-cleaning  from  the  knowledge  of  her  husband. 
I  would  suggest  to  house-keepers  that  it  may  be 
well  to  let  the  “  man  of  the  house  ”  into  the  secret, 
if  this  plan  of  house-cleaning  is  followed.  He  will 
be  glad  to  avoid  the  usual  annual  cataclysm,  and 
will  willingly  aid  in  inaugurating  the  new  plan. 

New  Jersey. 


The  Back  Stoop. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  house  more  useful  in 
summer  than  the  back  stoop.  Call  it  piazza  or 
veranda,  if  modern  usage  requires  it,  but  old- 
fashioned  people  know  it  as  stoop.  The  churning, 
the  ironing,  the  preparation  of  vegetables  for  din¬ 
ner,  and  other  household  tasks,  may  be  done 
here.  It  is  often  pleasanter  than  the  front  piazza 
for  afternoon  sewing,  and  may  be  preferable  to  any 
room  in  the  house  for  the  meals  at  midsummer. 
We  have  suggested  uses  for  the  back  stoop  which 
imply  that  it  has  one  important  requisite— cleanli¬ 
ness  in  itself  and  its  surroundings.  The  condition 
of  this  door  and  its  appendages,  of  which  the  stoop 
is  one,  is  of  far  more  importance  than  that  of  the 
front  door.  It  is  more  used,  and  is  more  closely 
related  to  the  interior  of  the  house. 

If  care  be  taken  to  allow  no  deposit  of  rubbish, 
no  throwiug  out  of  slops  that  would  not  be  toler¬ 
ated  at  the  front,  the  back  stoop  will  be  always 
presentable,  and  in  a  condition  for  occupation. 
If  the  builder  of  the  house  did  not  provide  this  im¬ 
portant  annex,  it  will  be  well  to  repair  the  omis¬ 
sion  before  the  hot  days  come.  The  essentials  are, 
a  floor  and  a  roof  ;  the  one  may  be  any  strong,  am¬ 
ple  platform  that  the  available  lumber  will  allow  to 
be  built ;  the  roof  is  needed  principally  for  shade, 
but  it  should  afford  shelter  from  rains.  Thin 
boards,  with  the  joints  battened,  will  answer.  For 
the  sides,  place  poles — cedar  are  the  best— at  the 
corners  of  course,  and  at  desired  intervals  for  the 
support  of  climbers.  Whether  this  stoop  is  thus 
extemporized,  or  is  built  with  the  house,  its  beauty 
and  comfort  may  be  enhanced  by  embowering  it 
with  vines.  Honeysuckles,  the  Virginia  Creeper, 
the  native  Clematis,  and  other  hardy  climbers  may 
be  used,  or  a  grape-vine  ;  but,  for  an  immediate 
effect,  use  annuals.  The  Morning  Glories  and 
the  Scarlet  Runner  are  amoug  quick  growers  and 
the  easiest  to  procure  ;  the  Wild  Cucumber,  so 
common  in  the  Western  States,  is  also  useful. 
This  is  a  department  of  gardening  that  the 
house-keeper  should  look  to. 


Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4. — clothes-line  posts. 


A  Shield  for  Door  Knobs. 


SHIELD  FOR  DOOR  KNOB. 


It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  provide  every 
door  in  a  house  with  two  large  brass  knobs.  These 
the  careful  house-keeper  prided  herself  on  keeping 
bright,  and,  where  they  were  numerous,  at  a  great 
expense  of  rotten-stone,  oil,  and  “  elbow-grease.” 
These  knobs  of  brass  were  replaced  by  those  of 
earthenware,  or  so-call¬ 
ed  porcelain,  which  had 
the  advantage  over  the 
brass  in  not  requiring 
scouring,  but  they  were 
often  cheap-looking, 
and  would  sometimes 
break.  Later  we  have 
had  an  “  age  of  bronze  ” 
in  door  trimmings. 

These  are  very  rich 
in  appearance,  and  have  the.  durability  of  brass- 
without  its  annoyance.  In  many  houses  there  are  still 
brass  knobs  to  be  kept  in  order.  If  this  task  is 
left  to  the  “  help,”  the  knobs  get  their  weekly  rub¬ 
bing,  but  so  does  the  door,  and  a  circle  of  worn 
paint  around  the  knob  attests  the  thoroughness  of 
the  scouring.  It  is  easy  to  avoid  rubbing  the  door 
as  well  as  the  knob  by  using  a  shield  or  guard  at 
the  time  the  work  is  done.  This  maybe  a  piece  of 
leather  or  of  oil-cloth,  not  too  stiff.  Make  a  cir¬ 
cular  hole  in  the  center  of  the  shield,  about  the 
size  of  the  neck  of  the  knob ;  then  with  a  knife 
make  two  cuts,  at  right  angles  with  one  another, 
with  this  hole  for  a  center,  long  enough  to  allow 
the  shield  to  go  on  over  the  knob.  The  shield 
thus  made  is  shown  much  reduced  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  Its  use  will  protect  the  painted,  varnished,, 
or  oiled  door. 


Sunflower  Fan  for  Decorating  Walls. 

Cut  yellow  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  show  bills,, 
into  strips  six  inches  wide  and  thirty  inches  long, 
one  strip  for  each  fan.  Color  the  paper  a  dark 
brown  along  one  edge  for  a  depth  of  three  inches, 
and  notch  the  other  edge  with  the  scissors  into  deep 
points.  For  coloring  the  paper,  dye  or  paint  may 
be  used,  as  happens  to  be  most  convenient.  After 
the  paper  is  dry,  fold  it  very  carefully,  creasing 
each  fold  well.  After  it  is  all  folded,  make  a  small 
hole  through  the  brown  part,  half  an  inch  from  the 
edge,  and  put  through  it  a  fine  wire  or  waxed 
thread.  By  this  thread  or  wire,  the  paper  is  fastened 
to  thin  wood — a  piece  of  shingle  half  an  inch  wide 
which  has  been  sand-papered,  answers  the  purpose. 
A  hole  is  made  at  one  end  of  the  handle,  the  wire 


HOME-MADE  WALL  FAN. 


or  thread  is  tied  through  it,  and  the  edges  of  the 
paper  fastened  down  along  the  edge  of  the  handle 
with  mucilage.  When  done,  the  fan  will  look  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  Any  room  which  has  a 
comer  too  dark  to  hang  a  picture  in,  can  be  bright¬ 
ened  wonderfully  by  putting  there  a  group  of 
bright-colored  fans.  The  thoughtful  housewife 
will  find  many  other  means  of  making  the  home 
neat  and  attractive. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


If  you  have  properly  observed  your  few  seeds, 
you  will  have  a  general  idea  of  what  is  taking  place 
•with  countless  millions  of  seeds  everywhere  this 
•spring.  No  matter  what  the  size  of  the  seeds,  or 
-their  shape,  each  one  has  a  tiny  plant  within  it. 


Figs.  1,  2  and  3. — embryo  op  corn. 


That  little  plant  is  called  the  embryo.  You  have 
-seen  the  embryo  filling  the  whole  seed,  like  that  of 
the  bean.  In  the  buckwheat,  the  slender  embryo 
Is  coiled  up  in  the  midst  of  its  food,  or  albumen, 
while  in  the  bean  the  food  was  contained  in  the 
seed-leaves  of  the  embryo  itself.  When  seeds  are 
coming  up  in  the  field  or  garden  this  spring,  I  hope 
you  will  examine  many  more,  and  see  how  the  same 
general  plan  is  varied.  You  will  observe  that  the 
radicle  always  pushes  one  end  down  into  the 
earth,  and  the  other  end  raises  the  plumule  up 
above  the  surface.  You  were  shown  that  the  bean 
and  the  buckwheat  had  two  seed-leaves,  and  the 
corn  but  one  seed-leaf  to  the  embryo,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  terms 

Monocotyledonous  and  Dicotyledonous 

were  used  for  plants  with  one  seed-leaf  and  with 
two  seed-leaves  to  their  embryos.  I  have  run  over 
these  points  again,  as  I  wish  you  to  be  sure  and 
have  them  well  in  your  mind.  While  you  had  no 
difficulty  with  your  dicotyledonous  embryos,  I  am 
afraid  yon  did  not  make  out  the  monocotyledonous 
embryo  so  easily.  Corn  has  a  large  embryo,  and  I 
wish  you  to  work  at  that  until  you  understand  it. 
If  you  have  corn  that  has  been  in  the  soil,  or  has 
been  soaked  and  kept  moist  and  warm  until  it  be¬ 
gins  to  germinate,  you  can,  by  careful  work,  get 
out  the  embryo.  Figure  1  is  a  kernel  of  corn 
showing  the  fiat  side ;  the  central  portion  is  the 
«embryo,  or  “chit,”  as  it  is  often  called.  All  the 


Figs.  4,  5  and  6.— germinating  wheat. 


Test  of  the  grain  is  albumen.  Figure  2  shows  the 
corn  cut  through  the  middle,  and  presents  the  side 
of  the  embryo.  If  you  carefully  pick  at  the  em¬ 
bryo  of  a  softened  grain,  with  the  point  of  a  small 


knife,  or  with  a  stout  needle,  you  can  take  out  the 
embryo,  fig.  3.  At  the  lower  part  is  the  radicle  ; 
the  thick  portion  is  the  cotyledon,  which  is  wrapped 
around  the  radicle;  above  is  the  plumule.  You 
see  from  this  that 

Corn  is  a  Monocotyledonous  Plant. 

Now  take  a  look  at  your  grains  of  wheat.  If  you 
have  none  that  have 
been  softened  by  plant¬ 
ing,  soak  a  few  grains 
in  hot  water  until  soft 
enough  to  cut.  By  tak¬ 
ing  off  a  slice  with  a 
sharp  knife,  you  will 
see  the  embryo  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  hollow  place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  albumen, 
as  in  fig.  4 ;  cis  the  rad¬ 
icle  and  d  the  plumule; 
the  cotyledon  is  curved 
around  them  and  is  cut 
through,  the  white  por¬ 
tion  above,  6,  being  its 
cut  edge.  The  dotted 
portion  above  is  the 
albumen.  If  you  watch 
the  wheat  grains,  you 
will  see  that  several 
roots  will  be  formed  7 

and  push  downward,  as 

in  fig.  5,  and  later,  as  in  fig.  6.  The  plumule  will 
extend  upward,  and  the  cotyledon  remains  within 


Fig.  8. — NETTED-VEINED  LEAF. 

the  cavity.  You  will  notice  that  the  leaves  of  corn 
(see  fig.  4,  last  month)  have  the  veins  all  running 
lengthwise  and  parallel  with  one  another.  You 
will  find  that  the  leaves 
of  wheat  show  the  same. 

Such  leaves  are 
Called  Parallel-veined. 

Now  look  at  your  bean 
leaves,  which  by  this  time 
are  no  doubt  large  enough 
(see  also  fig.  3,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary).  You  will  see  that 
the  veins  branch  off  from 
the  central  vein,  or  rib,  as 
it  is  called,  and  they  keep 
on  dividing  into  finer  and 
finer  veins,  and  these 
smaller  ones  come  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cover  the  whole  surface  of 
the  leaves  with  a  fine  net¬ 
work.  Such  leaves  are 
Called  Netted-vcined. 

It  is  an  important  thing  to 
remember  that  parallel- 
veined  leaves  belong  to 
plants  with  one  seed-leaf 
to  the  embryo,  or  monocotyledonous  plants,  while 
netted-leaves  belong  to  plants  with  embryos  of 
two  seed-leaves  or  dicotyledonous  plants. 

In  fig.  7  you  have  a  leaf  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  you  at  once  know  that  the  embryo  of  its  seed 


is  monocotyledonous.  Look  at  the  leaf  of  the 
quince,  in  fig.  8  ;  the  net-like  veining  shows  that 
the  seed  is  dicotyledonous.  The  difference  of  the 
leaves  is  not  the  only  one  that  accompanies  the 
difference  in  the  embryo,  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 


The  Largest  Flower. 

Harry  T.  W.  wishes  “  The  Doctor  ”  would  tell 
him  if  there  is  any  larger  flower  than  the  Sun¬ 
flower.  It  might  surprise  my  young  friend  to  be 
told  that  the  Sunflower  is  not  a  large  flower.  The 
great  affair,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  dinner  plate, 
with  a  dark  center,  and  all  around  it  a  row  of  yel¬ 
low  rays,  like  the  old  pictures  of  the  sun,  is  a  large 
cluster  of  very  small  flowers.  If  you  will  examine 
one  next  summer,  you  will  see  that  the  dark,  cen¬ 
tral  portion  is  filled  with  little  flowers,  each  with  its 
corolla,  and  bearing  a  fruit  at  the  bottom  which 
we  call  a  seed.  The  rays  are  flowers  of  another 
shape  and  color,  but  bear  no  seed.  All  these  little 
flowers  are  attached  to  a  broad  pithy  disk.  If  you 
wish  to  see  the  largest  flower  in  the  world,  so  far 
as  known,  you  must  go  to  the  Island  of  Sumatra ; 
but  as  you  can  not  readily  do  that,  you  must  be 
content  with  the  picture.  This  gives  you  one  of 
the  flowers  open,  and  another  still  in  the  bud, 
which  looks  like  a  monster  cabbage.  This  flower 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  who,  when  it  was  discovered,  was  Governor 
of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  is  called  Jiafflesia. 
If  it  has  any  common  name,  I  never  heard  of  It. 
This  flower  is  in  color  a  light  orange,  mottled  with 
yellowish-white.  It  measures  three  feet  across, 
and  weighs  about  15  pounds.  “  It  must  be  beauti¬ 
ful,”  you  will  say.  Perhaps  so,  if  you  stand  at  a 
distance  and  to  the  windward,  otherwise  you  might 
get  a  whiff  of  its  perfume,  which  is  that  of  decay¬ 
ing  meat,  a  foul  odor  that  attracts  swarms  of  flies. 
“Why  is  this?”  you  will  wonder.  1  think  that 
you  know  enough  about  flowers  to  understand  that 
the  part  of  a  flower  called  pistil  ripens  to  become 
the  fruit  or  seed-pod,  but  only  after  it  has  been 
touched  by  the  very  fine  dust  called  pollen,  which 
is  given  off  by  other  parts  of  the  flower  called  sta¬ 
mens.  When  you  smell  of  a  lily,  you  are  apt  to 
get  some  of  the  pollen  on  your  face.  In  the  lily 
the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  the  same  flower,  but 
I  in  this  monster  flower  they  are  separate — some 
flowers  have  pistils,  and  others  have  stamens  only. 
The  pollen  can  not  reach  the  pistils  unless  it  is  car¬ 
ried  to  them,  and  this  service  is  done  by  the  in¬ 
sects.  These  get  dusted  with  the  pollen  in  one 
flower,  and  when  they  are  attracted  to  a  flower 
with  pistils,  they  are  quite  sure,  as  they  go  buz¬ 
zing  about  to  find  the  meat,  to  rub  off  some  of  the 
pollen  that  is  on  their  bodies  upon  the  pistils. 
“Where  are  the  leaves?”  do  you  ask?  It  has 


THE  LARGEST  FLOWER. 

none.  The  flower,  with  a  sort  of  neck  below  it,  Is 
the  whole  plant.  It  is  a  parasite,  a  plant  that  lives 
upon  another  plant ;  in  this  case  a  kind  of  grape 
vine,  not  shown  in  the  engraving.  As  it  steals  its 
food  from  that  vine,  it  has  no  need  of  stem  and 
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leaves  to  prepare  it.  Many  years  ago  I  was  botan¬ 
izing  in  what  is  now  Arizona,  and  discovered  a 
flower  which  is  own  cousin  to  this  monster.  Though 
it  was  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across,  it  had  the 
family  habit  of  stealing  its  living,  and  was  attached 
to  a  small  bush  in  large  numbers.  This  was  not  a 
Rafllesia,  but  a  Pilostyles.  The  Doctor. 


The  Round  Robin. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls.— One  of  the  best  let¬ 
ters  that  Round  Robiu  has  received,  was  a  neat 
one  from  Charlie  Greenfield,  of  Somerville, 
Ohio,  which  we  enjoyed  exceedingly,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  him  again.  He  says  “I  have  a 
dog  called  Fossy,  a  cat  called  Susie,  and  a  playful 
white  kitten.  Holiday  nights  were  very  restless 
ones  with  me.  I  slept  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
first  part  of  the  night,  then  the  rest  was  spent  in 
rolling  and  kicking  until  morning.”  We  imagine 
that  Charlie  is  not  the  only  boy  who  lay  awake  on 
Holiday  nights.  He  sends  his  love  to  all. 

Nettie  Woodward,  of  Burlingbam,  N.  Y.,  is  niue 
years  old,  and  must  be  a  very  bright  little  girl,  for 
she  says  she  “  cyphers  in  decimals,”  and  is  soon 
“going  in  the  Fourth  Reader.”  She  has  an  Alder¬ 
ney  calf  named  Floss,  for  a  pet,  and  better  still  a 
dear  little  baby  brother  Benny.  We  are  glad,  Net¬ 
tie,  that  you  succeeded  in  making  out  the  Geogra¬ 
phy  puzzle.  It  is  excellent  practice. 

Edie  Hillbrant,  who  lives  at  Union  Station,  Ohio, 
writes — “I  will  tell  you  about  my  pet  pig.  Papa 
found  him  one  morning,  out  by  the  strawstack, 
nearly  frozen  to  death.  He  gave  him  to  me  to 
raise.  I  fed  him  with  a  spoon  and  he  grew  to  be  a 
nice  pig.  His  name  is  Sambo.  He  gets  up  in  the 
morning,  and  makes  his  bed,  and  then  lies  down 
again.”  Edie’s  sister  Berthie  has  a  kitty  named 
Daisy,  which  is  so  genteel  she  will  never  eat  on  the 
floor,  but  always  climbs  up  on  a  chair  or  table. 
Edie  makes  a  good  suggestion,  she  says  “Last  sum¬ 
mer,  1  gathered  leaves  of  different  kinds,  and 
pinned  them,  one  on  each  leaf  of  a  book,  until  I 
had  over  thirty  kinds.  This  is  a  real  nice  way  for 
little  boys  and  girls  to  do  in  summer.” 

Round  Robiu  thinks  so  too,  especially  if  you  are 
old  enough  to  look  up  the  plants  in  some  good 
book  on  the  subject;  and  classify  the  different 
species,  writing  both  the  common  and  botanical 
name  under  each  leaf. 

Little  folks  must  be  patient,  if  their  communica¬ 
tions  do  not  appear  right  away,  and  we  will  try 
and  give  as  many  as  possible  a  place  in  tne  next 
issue  after  they  are  received. 

Yours  truly,  Round  Robin. 


In-door  Gaines  of  Marbles. 

Most  children  have  marbles  in  stock  or  may  ob¬ 
tain  a  supply  for  a  few  cents  while  in  town.  They 
afford  a  simple  amusement,  and  one  that  will 
interest  them  for  hours  at  a  time.  Fig.  1  repre¬ 
sents  a  board  four  inches  wide  and  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  length,  with  strips  or  supports  nailed  at 
each  end  as  shown.  The  lower  edge  of  the  board  has 
six  arches  cut  or  sawed  in,  each  being  three  inches 
wide  and  two  inches  in  hight;  immediately  over 
the  top  of  each  arch  are  marked  the  figures  20, 


40,  10,  etc.  etc.  To  plgy  the  game,  set  the  board 
upon  the  floor  within  about  a  foot  of  the  side 
of  the  room.  The  one  that  is  to  play  then  takes 
his  position  at  the  opposite  side,  and  rolls  the  'mar¬ 
ble  toward  the  board.  Should  it  pass  through  an 
arch,  the  number  above  the  areli  is  tallied.  Each 
player  has  five  chances.  The  one  tallying  the 
greatest  number  of  points  wins  the  game.  When 
a  player  misses  the  board,  or  the  marble  strikes  the 


space  between  the  arches,  that  shot  is  lost.  The 
game  shown  in  fig.  2,  is  also  played  upon  the  floor 
or  carpet.  The  strip  at  the  back  upon  which  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  placed,  is  two  feet  in  length,  one  half  an 
inch  in  thickness  and  two  inches  wide.  The  six 
arms  or  projecting  pins  are  two  inches  wide  and 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  are  kept  in  place  by  the 
strip  nailed  upon  the  top.  The  game  is  played  like 
the  foregoing,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
marble  does  not  re-bound  outside  the  limits,  in 
which  case  the  count  is  lost.  Another  game  is 
shown  in  fig.  3.  This  consists  of  parts  of  thin 


wooden  hoops,  placed  in  the  form  shown,  and  held 
there  by  two  wooden  strips  nailed  to  them.  The 
spaces  in  which  a  marble  may  stop  are  marked  40, 
60,  and  80.  Care  is  necessary  or  the  marble  will 
pass  in  at  one  end  of  the  half  circle  and  out  at  the 


other.  Each  player  is  entitled  to  roll  five  or  more 
marbles,  the  one  tallying  the  highest  number  being 
the  winner.  Several  other  forms  could  be  devised, 
but  the  foregoing  will  answer  for  one  time. 


Postage-Stamps. 

Business  men  are  besieged  on  all  sides  by  eager 
Philatelists  (as  stamp  collectors  are  styled)  begging 
for  the  canceled  stamps  from  their  foreign  corres¬ 
pondence.  To  procure  a  complete  set  of  stamps, 
issued  by  every  nation,  would  be  almost  impossible; 
and  we  advise  young  collectors,  to  commence  with 
their  own  country  and  then  proceed  by  degrees  to 
England,  France,  and  .other  countries ;  forming  as 
perfect  sets  of  each,  as  is  possible.  It  is  stated 
that  more  than  1,200  stamps  have  been  issued  by 
various  governments.  Of  these,  Spain  has  about 
65  :  Great  Britain  and  Dependencies  the  same  ;  the 
United  States,  44  ;  Hanover,  34  ;  Prussia,  32  ;  so  on 
down  to  Hamburg,  which  has  only  one.  Besides 
these  there  are  innumerable  revenue  stamps, 
stamped  envelopes,  wrappers,  and  postal  cards. 

Very  beautiful  albums  are  made  for  these  collec¬ 
tions.  But  for  beginners  all  that  is  required,  is  a 
blank-book,  some  sheets  of  very  thin  writing  paper, 
and  a  bottle  of  gum  arabic  dissolved  in  water,  and 
made  thin.  To  mount  the  stamps  cut  the  writing 
paper  into  strips,  half  an  inch  wide,  gum  along  one 
edge,  and  lay  the  6tamps  on  the  gummed  edge. 
Then  cut  the  strips  and  trim  the  paper,  having  it 
slightly  narrower  at  the  top.  Now  fold  this  paper 
so  as  to  form  a  hinge,  and  fasten  it  to  the  blank 
page  with  a  drop  of  gum.  Write  under  the  stamp 
the  date  of  issue,  cost,  etc.  Arrange  them  first 
geographically :  American,  European,  Asiatic,  Afri¬ 
can,  and  Oceanic ;  and  then  according  to  their 
money  value.  In  each  geographical  division,  every 
country  should  have  a  distinct  place. 

In  some  countries  there  are  stamps  issued  for 
special  purposes;  thus,  New  South  Wales,  Queens¬ 
land,  and  Victoria  have  stamps  for  registered  let¬ 
ters  only,  and  the  latter  place  has  a  “too  late” 
stamp  also.  In  many  catalogues  there  will  be  found 
stamps  classed  under  the  head  of  Essays.  These 
stamps  are  valuable,  as  they  are  very  scarce. 


What  Every  Boy  Should  Learn. 

Every  boy  should  learn  to  lift  himself  by  his- 
hands,  and  to  hold  on  for  some  time.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  to  a  gymnasium  to  learn  this.  Boys 
in  the  country  in  climbing  trees  are  soon  able  to 
lift  themselves  by  the  hands.  It  is  well  to  have  a 
pole  placed  horizontally,  just  high  enough  to  allow 
the  feet  to  be  clear  from  the  ground.  With  this 
and  a  rope  of  good  size  hanging  down  from  a  se¬ 
cure  fastening,  many  useful  feats  may  be  learned. 
The  pole  and  rope  may  be  under  a  shed  or  in  the 
barn.  To  lift  the  body  by  the  hands  and  to  move 
along  on  the  pole,  to  hang  by  one  hand,  and  to  swing 
in  various  ways,  will  greatly  strengthen  the  arms 
and  hands.  The  rope  will  allow  of  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  feat  of  climbing  it.  At  first  learn  to  climb  the- 
rope  by  the  aid  of  the  feet,  pressing  the  rope  be¬ 
tween  them.  After  this  learn  to  go  up,  using  the 
hands  only.  In  going  down  never  slide,  but  go 
down  hand-under-hand,  otherwise  the  hands  may 
be  badly  hurt.  One  who  can  command  himself 
while  on  a  rope  may  at  times  find  the  ability  to  do 
so  very  useful.  Tt  is  easily  acquired,  and  the  time 
spent  in  such  exercises  is  by  no  means  wasted. 


'I'lie  Paper  Hunt.— “  Charlie  J.” — As  we- 
understand  it,  the  Paper  Hunt  is  a  capital  amuse- 
meut  for  rather  large  boys  who  can  take  a  long  tramp- 
without  much  fatigue.  There  should  be  several 
boys,  the  more  the  better,  one  boy  we  call  the- 
leader,  takes  with  him  a  large  number  of  scraps  of 
paper — in  his  pocket  or  in  a  bag  slung  over  his 
shoulders.  The  scraps  should  be  white,  and  large 
enough  to  be  seen  readily;  those  cut  from  the  edges 
of  old  newspapers  will  answer.  The  leader,  having 
five  minutes  start,  goes  where  he  pleases,  only 
agreeing  to  drop  a  scrap  of  paper  every  few  rods. 
When  the  minutes  are  up,  the  rest  of  the  boys  start 
in  pursuit  and  try  to  catch  the  leader,  being  guided 
in  the  direction  hy  the  scattered  papei  scraps.  The 
leader,  if  he  understands  the  country  well,  can. 
take  the  rest  on  a  long  chase,  while  the  boys  in. 
pursuit  can,  by  separating  somewhat,  keep  on  the 
lookout  for  the  paper  scraps  and  aid  one  another 
in  the  hunt.  If  any  one  can  give  us  the  rules  of 
this  game,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them. 


An  Arithmetical  Curiosity.— As  the  year 
1881  came  in,  many  papers,  including  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist ,  amused  their  readers  with  the 
arithmetical  changes  that  one  could  ring  on. 
the  number  1881,  from  the  properties  of  the 
digit  9.  What  I  send  you  is,  I  believe,  original, 
and  has  peculiarities.  I  present  it  in  diagram 
form  as  more  striking.  The  number  1881,  when. 


resolved  into  prime  factors,  gives  us  1,  3,  9,  11, 19, 
these  and  no  others,  as  when  multiplied  together, 
they  produce  1881.  It  'consequently  must  have 
twelve  complete  divisors,  and  can  have  no  more 
and  no  less,  if  we  regard  unity  and  the  number 
itself  among  the  divisors.  These  divisors  are  all 
readily  obtained,  and  the  diagram  presents  them  in 
pairs,  the  two  members  of  each  pair  are  found 
opposite  each  other.  See  57  opposite  33  ;  33  times 
57  equal  1881,  and  so  of  other  pairs.  Petbopons. 
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How  Nellie  Won  the  Day. 

BY  ASNES  OAKB. 

Gray  clouds  drifted  across  the  sky,  and  a  chill 
wind  swept  over  the  fields,  and  whistled  round  the 
comer  of  the  old  red  school-house  ;  but  the  group 
of  children,  clustered  about  the  door-step,  noticed 
neither,  so  interested  were  they  in  some  object  that 
they  were  examining. 

“  It  will  be  the  greatest  fun,  alive  !”  exclaimed  a 
large  boy,  in  a  muffler. — “  Indeed  it  will !”  assented 
a  rosy-cheeked  girl,  whom  her  companion  called 
Maggie. — “  And  how  she  will  jump  !”  squeaked 
little  Tommy  Green,  who  had  a  cold  in  his  head. — 
“  There  comes  Nellie  Lawson,”  cried  two  or  three, 


going  above  him  in  the  spelling  class.  “  You 
needn’t  preach  to  us,  Nellie  Lawson,  and  we  shan't 
ask  your  consent  to  the  trick.” 

“  No,  indeed  !”  said  most  of  the  group,  who  did 
not  care  to  lose  their  sport. — “And  if  you  give 
Ruth  a  hint,  beforehand,  we  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  you,”  added  Maggie.— “I’m  no 
tell-tale,”  answered  Nellie,  with  some  spirit,  as  she 
turned  off  down  the  road,  leaving  the  mischievous 
youngsters  to  prepare  this  unkind  surprise  for  their 
schoolmate. 

That  same  afternoon,  as  Miss  Allis,  the  school¬ 
teacher,  was  wending  her  way  toward  her  board¬ 
ing-place,  at  Auntie  Piper’s,  she  was  overtaken 
by  her  pet  pupil,  Nellie  Lawson,  who,  with  her 
scarlet  hood  falling  back  on  her  shoulders,  and  her 


covered  her  face  with  her  hands;  but  they  were- 
surprised,  when,  in  place  of  the  repulsive  rat,  they 
beheld  a  dainty  lunch,  neatly  packed  in  a  box,  and 
on  top  a  netted  purse,  through  which  might  be  seen 
the  gleam  of  silver,  while  on  a  slip  of  paper  were 
written  the  two  words,  “April  Fool.” 

“  This  is  some  of  Nellie  Lawson’s  work,  I  know  !”' 
exclaimed  Ben,  angrily;  but  none  of  the  others 
echoed  his  tone,  as  they  caught  a  sight  of  Ruth’s 
grateful  face,  and  Nellie  said  softly,  “  Yes,  1  know 
I  have  rather  turned  the  laugh  against  the  school, 
but  I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  my  joke  more  than 
the  one  you  planned,  even  if  you  have  all  been 
April  fooled ;”  and  going  to  Ruth’s  side,  pressed 
her  to  taste  the  good  things,  “  for  I  know  by  your 
looks  you  need  them,”  she  whispered. 


as  a  sweet-faced  maiden  emerged  from  the  school- 
house  ;  “  let  us  tell  her  about  it.” 

“  What  are  you  all  talking  and  laughing  about  ?” 
asked  the  new-comer ;  “can’t  I  know  the  joke?” 

“  Of  course  you  can,”  said  Maggie.  “Just  see 
this  rat,  that  Ben  Mott  has  caught,”  and  the  boy 
with  the  muffler  swung  a  gray  rat  round  by  the 
tail.  Nellie  gave  a  half-suppressed  scream,  and 
then,  seeing  that  the  animal  was  dead,  asked, 
“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  ” — “  Why,  to¬ 
morrow  is  the  first  of  April,”  explained  Ben,  “  and 
we  intend  to  pla}7  a  trick  on  that  shabby  Ruth 
Baker.” — “  She  is  dreadfully  afraid  of  rats  and 
mice,”  continued  Maggie,  “  almost  goes  into  a  fit, 
at  the  sight  of  one, — so  we  are  going  to  do  this  fel¬ 
low  up  in  a  nice  parcel,  and  put  it  in  her  desk.  She 
will  think  it  is  something  Auntie  Piper  has  sent  her 
by  Miss  Allis,  and  it  will  be  fun  to  see  her  scared 
when  she  opens  it — don’t  you  think  so  ?” — “  No,  I 
don’t !”  responded  Nellie,  while  her  cheeks  glowed, 
and  her  eyes  flashed,  “  and  I  think  it  is  mean  to 
treat  a  poor  girl  like  Ruth  so.  She  is  smarter  than 
any  of  us,  if  she  does  wear  patched  clothes,  and 
live  in  a  tumble-down  old  shanty,  and  it  might  do 
her  a  great  deal  of  harm.” — “  Nonsense  !  ”  shouted 
Ben,  angrily  ;  for  he  had  a  grudge  against  Ruth  for 


fair  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  came  running 
down  a  side-path  to  meet  her.  “  Oh,  Miss 
Allis  !  ”  she  panted,  quite  breathless,  “  I  was 
so  afraid  I  might  miss  you ;  and  I  want  to 
ask  a  favor.” 

“What  is  it,  Nellie?”  inquired  the  teach¬ 
er. — “  Only  to  lend  me  the  school-house  key, 
until  to-morrow  morning,  when  I  will  be  sure 
and  bring  it  very  early.” — “  But  what  can 
you  want  of  it  ?  ” — “  It  is  a  secret,  Miss  Allis; 
but,  truly,  I  will  do  no  harm.” — The  teacher 
smiled  at  the  girl’s  earnestness,  as  she  drew 
the  key  from  her  pocket,  saying,  “  I  think  I 
can  trust  you,  Nellie  ;  but  don’t  fail  to  be  on 
hand,  in  good  season.” — “Oh,  no,  indeed! 
and  thank  you  so  very  much  !  ”  and  with  a  kiss, 
and  a  wise  6hake  of  her  little  head,  Nellie  bade  her 
teacher  “good  bye,”  and  started  towards  home. 


The  Widow  Baker’s  home  was  a  miserable 
place,  the  cold  air  pouring  through  the  wide  cracks 
in  the  boards,  and  laughing  at  the  wee  bit  of  fire  on 
the  hearth,  that  seemed  too  timid,  even  to  crackle. 

“This  is  a  poor  shelter,”  groaned  Mrs.  Baker; 
“  but  I  fear  we  may  even  have  less,  for  not  a  pen¬ 
ny’s  rent  have  I  paid  for  three  months,  and  farmer 
Mott  has  threatened  to  turn  us  out.” 

So  it  was  with  a  sad  heart  that  Ruth  started  fof 
school,  trying  to  plan  some  means  by  which  she 
could  earn  enough,  at  least,  to  keep  starvation 
from  the  door.  The  scholars  were  all  in  their 
places  when  she  entered.  Opening  her  desk,  she 
saw  a  package  in  one  corner,  and— not  observing 
the  boys  nudging  each  other,  and  the  girls  giggling 
behind  their  “  readers,”— supposed  Auntie  Piper 
bad  kindly  sent  her  a  turnover,  as  she  occasion¬ 
ally  did.  Carefully  she  untied  the  string,  and  un¬ 
folded  the  paper.  Ben  Mott  stole  up  behind,  and 
peeped  over  her  shoulder,  while  the  others  watched 
eagerly.  They  were  not  disappointed,  for  the  girl 
uttered  a  startled  “  Oh  !”  sat  down  suddenly,  and 


“  Let  me  take  some  home  to  the  children,” 
begged  the  girl,  and  she  explained,  in  a  few  words, 
the  sad  condition  of  her  family.  The  well-fed  boys 
and  girls  instantly  scattered  in  every  direction, 
each  tried  to  outdo  the  other  in  bringing  from  their 
own  lunch  baskets,  sandwiches,  biscuits,  pies,  cake, 
etc.,  to  heap  upon  Ruth’s  desk,  until  there  was 
much  more  than  she  could  carry — and  she  fairly 
sobbed  from  excitement.  Miss  Allis,  watching 
the  proceedings,  forgot  to  ring  the  bell  until  long 
after  time.  That  afternoon,  as  Mrs.  Baker  stood 
by  the  window,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  despair,  at  the 
sight  of  farmer  Mott’s  wagon  coming  down  the 
road,  “  For,”  she  said  to  Peter,  the  oldest  boy, 
“  be  has  come  to  turn  us  out,  and  where  we  shall 
go,  Heaven  only  knows  !  ”  Sure  enough,  Mr.  Mott 
soon  appeared  on  the  threshold.  “See  here! ’’lie 
shouted,  “haveyousome  money  for  me?” — “N-n- 
no,  sir!”  stammered  the  poor  widow, — “but ” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,  for  it’s  April  fool’s  day, 
you  know  ;  but  what  do  you  mean  by  allowing  any 
of  my  tenants  to  freeze  and  starve  ?  Here  is  a  cord 
of  wood ;  don’t  you  dare  to  bring  me  any  rent, 
until  that  young  man  is  old  enough  to  earn  it.” 
And  with  these  words,  the  bluff  farmer  hurried 
off,  leaving  Mrs.  Baker  speechless.  She  was  roused 
by  the  entrance  of  Ruth,  followed  by  a  procession 
of  boys  and  girls,  bearing  baskets  and  pails,  and 
who  in  a  twinkling  set  to  work,  like  a  band  of  good 
fairies,  making  up  a  roaring  fire,  spreading  the  ta¬ 
ble,  with  Ben  Mott  the  leader  of  them  all,  while  his 
face  fairly  beamed  with  satisfaction.  Fun  and 
jollity  prevailed  on  all  sides,  and  Nellie,  hugging 
Ruth  rapturously,  exclaimed,  “Isn’t  it  just  the 
loveliest  April  fool  that  ever  was  heard  of?” 

As  the  twilight  shadows  fell  softly  over  the 
country-side,  and  the  happy  children — leaving  the 
Bakers  sitting  by  a  cheerful  fireside — wended  their 
%  way  to  their  own  comfortable  homes,  Ben  Mott 
whispered  to  Miss  Allis,  “  Nellie  Lawson’s  ‘  fool 
ing  ’  is  worth  twenty  of  my  stupid  rat  tricks.” 
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For  Winter  Grain  Fields— Important 
Work  Now. 

All  who  have  winter  wheat  or  rye  growing  should 
give  them  instant  attention  the  moment  the  frost 
begins  to  leave  the  ground,  and  that  time  is  al¬ 
ready  at  hand  in  the  middle  regions,  if  not  over  in 
the  more  southern  localities  where  winter  wheat 
is  grown.  Let  it  be  well  understood  that  no  degree 
of  cold  appears  to  injure  wheat.  In  Northern  Min¬ 
nesota,  Dakota,  Winnepeg,  Manitoba,  and  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  which  are  among  the  finest  wheat  regions 
of  the  world,  a  temperature  of  30°  to  40°  below 
zero  is  not  uncommon.  As  a  rule,  the  ground  freezes 
early  in  autumn  and  keeps  frozen  until  spring. 

What  kills,  or  materially  injures  all  crops  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  ground  over  winter,  is  the  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  in  the  spring  contest  between 
winter  and  summer.  The  amount  of  damage,  the 
good  or  bad  stand  that  goes  over  to  the  growing 
season  of  June  and  July,  depends  largely  upon  the 
numberof  freezing  nights  followed  by  thawing  days. 

To  understand  this,  keep  in  mind  that  water,  in 
passing  from  a  temperature  of  39°  to  32°  (to  ice), 
expands  about  one-eighth  of  its  own  bulk.  A  wet 
soil  does  the  same.  The  fine  delicate  roots  and 
root  hairs,  of  which  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
on  every  wheat  plant,  and  which  are  its  feed¬ 
ers  or  sap  suppliers,  are  of  necessity  stretched, 
torn,  and  broken  by  this  expansion  of  the  soil. 
Suppose  one  freezing  and  thawing  thus  des¬ 
troys  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  rootlets,  there 
would  still  remain  enough  for  most  of  the 
wants  of  the  plant.  But  repeat  the  operation 
a  dozen  times,  reducing  the  roots  ten  per  cent, 
each  time,  and  we  should  have  not  quite  30 
per  cent,  of  the  original  roots  left  alive.  In  a 
favorable  season,  with  a  steady  moisture  in  the  soil, 
the  plants  may  endure  from  five  to  six  of  these 
freezings,  and  yet  have  enough  roots  left,  and  after¬ 
wards  produced,  to  supply  sap  for  the  maturing  of 
afaircrop.  But  with  dry  weather  in  June  and  July 
the  plants  will  not  have  roots  enough  to  furnish  the 
needed  sap,  which  is  the  life-blood  of  the  plant,  the 
carrier  of  food  from  the  leaves  and  roots  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  plants.  Dry  earth  does  not  expand  in 
freezing,  and  the  nearer  dry  a  soil  is,  the  less  the 
expansion. 

The  important  lesson  from  the  above  now  is,  that 
every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  free  the 
soil  from  standing  water  on,  or  in,  the  wheat  and 
rye  fields.  A  little  work  will  clear  out  the  lower 
ends  of  dead  furrows  and  thus  often  draw  off  the 
excess  of  moisture  from  a  large  area.  If  there  are 
wet  spots  not  drained  by  dead  furrows  or  other¬ 
wise,  it  is  better  to  run  a  plow  right  through  the 
growing  crop  now,  and  let  off  the  excessive  moisture 
in  the  soil.  If  such  a  furrow  will  do  it  there  will  be 
enough  more  wheat  on  the  dried  portion  to  make 
up  the  loss.  Any  farmer  going  over  the  field  with 
spade  or  hoe,  can  usually  find  many  places  where  a 
few  minutes’  work  will  save  many  bushels  of  wheat. 


Coal  as  Farm  Fuel. 

Most  persons  will  be  surprised  when  we  state 
that  all  the  great  agricultural  regions  embraced  in 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  part  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  already  filled  or  fast 
filling  up  with  a  dense  population  of  cultivators, 
would  now  be,  and  long  continue  very  sparsely  set¬ 
tled,  but  for  the  recent  discovery  of  coal.  The  en¬ 
tire  native  growth  of  wood  on  a  large  part  of  the 
above  area  would  not  keep  the  present  population 
alive  five  years — would  not  supply  fuel  for  cooking 
and  to  prevent  their  freezing  to  death  in  winter!  A 
few  first  settlers  obtained  fuel  from  the  small  tim¬ 
ber  belts  along  streams,  often  hauling  it  many  miles. 
But  there  are  probably  two  hundred  million  acres 
in  the  above  named  region,  the  occupants  of  which 
must  depend  wholly  upon  hard  coal  for  fires.  Sixty- 
five  years  ago,  when  Illinois  was  organized  as  a 
State,  the  use  of  hard  coal  was  unknown.  Thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  when  Iowa  became  a  State,  the  en¬ 
tire  anthracite  production  of  the  whole  country  wfts 
hut  little  over  half  a  million  tons.  But  just  when 


the  rapid  settlement  of  the  treeless  prairies  started 
in  full  vigor,  coal  was  found  in  largely  increased 
quantities,  not  only  at  the  East,  but  begun  to  be 
discovered  right  under  the  prairies,  where  it  was 
most  needed;  and  now  we  find  that  during  1881,  the 
latest  official  figures  at  hand,  the  out-put  of  coal 
was,  in  round  numbers  : 


Tons. 

Illinois .  6.000.000 

Iowa .  1,750,000 

Missouri .  1,750,00  > 

Indiana  .  1,500,000 


Tons. 

Colorado . 700,000 

Kansas  .  500,000 

Wyoming .  225,000 


Total . 12,425,000 


That  is,  there  is  more  coal  now  mined  in  this 
prairie  territory  than  the  entire  production  of  an¬ 
thracite  in  the  United  States  only  seventeen  years 
ago  !  New  discoveries  of  coal  are  constantly  being 
made  all  over  the  region  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  railways  bring  it 
at  low  rates  within  easy  reach  of  almost  every 
farm,  and  thus  has  a  kind  Providence  stored  abun¬ 
dant  fuel  under  these  great  fertile  plains  which  stand 
all  ready  for  instant  tillage,  without  the  years  of 
toilsome  preparation  required  of  pioneers  in  forest 
covered  regions. 


A  Revolving  Bird  House. 


Herewith  is  an  engraving  of  a  bird  house  which  I 
had  for  several  years.  The  blue  birds  took  a  special 
liking  to  it,  raising  several  broods  each  year  in  it. 


The  advantage  is  that  the  door  is  always  turned 
from  the  storm.  I  made  the  arrow  of  inch  hard¬ 
wood  board,  with  a  plate  of  iron  for  the  “  feather- 
end.”  A  quarter-inch  iron  pin  in  the  top  of  the 
pole  runs  through  the  arrow,  the  whole  answering 
for  a  vane.  J.  Young. 


How  to  Raise  Winter  Squashes, 

BT  S.  E.  FOX,  ESSEX  CO.,  N.  J. 

Success  in  growing  winter  squashes  depends  on 
three  things:  a  soil  properly  fertilized  with  nitrogen¬ 
ous  manure  ;  the  seed-bed  pulverized  to  a  generous 
depth,  and  the  growing  vines  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  insects.  Unless  oue  proposes  to  grow 
squashes  extensively  for  the  market,  it  will  be  far 
more  satisfactory  to  cultivate  a  few  hills  thoroughly, 
so  that  the  vines  will  be  loaded  with  large  squashes, 
than  to  plant  a  large  area  half-manured,  which  will 
yield  a  crop  of  small  and  inferior  squashes.  If  one 
has  manure  sufficient  for  only  a  few  hills,  it  will 
be  more  profitable  to  put  a  generous  amount  into 
each  hill  than  to  spread  it  broadcast  over  the  land. 
Yet,  the  entire  soil  ought  to  be  enriched,  for  the 
reason  that  the  vines  of  winter  squashes  will  take 
root,  wherever  the  joints  touch  the  ground,  thus  oc¬ 
cupying  the  entire  area. 

My  own  practice  is  to  prepare  the  hills,  at  any 
convenient  time  during  the  winter  or  early  part  of 
autumn.  Half  a  dozen  hills,  with  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  will  produce  all  the  winter  squashes  that  a 
family  of  ordinary  size  may  need.  At  the  place  for 
each  hill,  drive  a  stake  into  the  ground,  taking  care 
that  the  stakes  stand  in  a  line,  so  that  the  stakes 
mark  the  middle  of  each  hill ;  with  these  as  a 
centre,  holes  are  made,  four  feet  in  diameter  and 


twenty  inches  deep,  and  about  a  bushel  of  fresh 
night-soil  is  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  earth  of 
each  as  it  is  returned  to  the  hole.  In  filliug  in, 
keep  the  best  soil,  the  top  soil,  near  the  surface, 
and  replace  the  stakes  in  line.  By  preparing  the 
hills  a  few  months  before  the  seed  is  planted,  a 
small  quantity  of  rich  fertilizing  material  will  be 
changed  into  plant  food  ;  if  seeds  are  planted 
above  such  a  strong  fertilizer  while  it  is  undecom¬ 
posed,  it  would  destroy  the  young  and  tender 
roots,  just  as  superphosphate  will  burn  up  growing 
plants  when  too  large  a  quantity  is  applied  to 
the  land.  By  pulverizing  the  seed-bed  to  a  gener¬ 
ous  depth,  the  roots  will  readily  strike  deep  into 
the  soil,  and  spread  out  over  a  large  area,  and  in 
hot  and  dry  weather,  the  growing  vines  will  suffer 
but  little  injury  from  drouth.  Just  before  the  seed 
is  planted,  the  ground  should  be  spaded  over 
again,  so  as  to  increase  its  porosity  and  its  capaci¬ 
ty  to  retain  moisture. 


Plant  more  Chestnut  Trees. 

Owing  to  inexplicable  causes,  very  little  has  yet 
been  done  to  replace  the  fast  disappearing  native 
growth  of  the  valuable  chestnut.  Its  wood  is  one  of 
the  best  for  fence  posts  and  rails  on  account  of  its 
great  durability.  It  is  also  highly  esteemed  for 
wainscotings  and  other  casings,  and  is  often  used 
for  veneering.  Its  grain  shows  well  when  simply 
varnished  instead  of  painted.  Though  not  consid¬ 
ered  very  valuable  as  fuel,  it  makes  a  brisk  fire,  and 
in  heating  power,  dry  chestnut  wood  falls  only  15 
per  cent,  or  one-seventh,  below  hard  maple,  cord 
for  cord,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  the  soft  maples. 

For  its  fruit  alone  the  chestnut  is  largely  grown 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country  the 
nuts  almost  always  meet  a  ready  sale  at  remunera¬ 
tive  prices.  In  some  northern  provinces  of  Italy 
chestnuts  are  a  chief  article  of  diet,  eaten  not  only 
boiled  and  roasted,  but  ground  into  meal  and  made 
into  bread,  puddings  and  cakes.  The  report  just 
issued  by  the  Italian  Inspector-General  of  Forests, 
states  the  chestnut  crop  at  six  hundred  and  forty- 
six  million  pounds,  grown  on  about  half  a  million 
acres  of  chestnut  forests,  of  which  nearly  eight 
million  pounds  were  exported,  bringing  a  return  of 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars.  In  the  Province  of 
Lucca  181  per  cent,  of  the  entire  land  is  devoted 
to  growing  the  chestnut  mainly  for  its  fruit. 

Single  specimens,  about  dwellings  and  upon  the 
road  sides  and  in  fields,  make  beautiful  shade  trees ; 
they  are  little  subject  to  disease  or  insects ;  they 
grow  quickly,  and  live  to  a  great  age.  Specimens  in 
England  and  in  Sicily  are  estimated  at  all  the  way 
from  800  to  4,000 years  old.  They  grow  best  on  sandy 
soil,  but  do  well  on  any  soil  not  wet  and  swampy. 

The  trees  may  be  easily  raised  from  the  seed, 
if  the  nuts  are  not  allowed  to  become  dry  before 
planting.  Most  nurseries  supply  young  trees  at 
moderate  prices.  There  are  millions  of  acres,  espe¬ 
cially  on  side  hills  and  rocky  land,  fit  for  little  else, 
which  could  be  very  profitably  turned  into  chest¬ 
nut  orchards,  and  in  a  few  years  also  supply  a  large 
amount  of  good  timber.  Let  the  reader  look  about 
and  see  if  it  is  not  worth  while  to  start  a  lot  of 
chestnut  trees  during  this  spring. 


Kew  Zealand  Flax. — The  fibre  of  New 
Zealand  flax  (Phormiurn  Tenax)  is  growing  in  favor 
with  Australian  manufacturers.  This  flax  has  been 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  where  it  was  profitably 
used,  at  first.  The  importation  then  fell  off.  Near 
Melbourne,  Victoria,  the  New  Zealand  flax  has  been 
introduced  into  a  long-established  rope  and  mat 
factory.  New  Zealand  flax  is  found  to  be  a  valua¬ 
ble  substitute  for  Italian  flax  In  making  twine,  and 
engine  packing.  The  fibre  is  fine  and  strong,  and 
is  used  by  the  native  New  Zealanders  for  dresses, 
mats,  cord,  etc.  As  an  illustration  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  growth  of  these  far  distant  British  colonies,  it 
may  he  stated  that  the  factory  above  referred  to 
gives  employment  to  more  than  400  hands.  Phor- 
mium  Tenax  is  known  in  this  country  only  as  an 
ornamental  plant,  cultivated  for  its  rich  and  varie¬ 
gated  leaves. 
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The  only  mcchino  that  received  an  award  on  both 
Horse-power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition ;  was  awarded  the  two  last  C»©?d 
MedailS  given  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers;  and  is  the 
Only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
“Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,”  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  a3  the  standard 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address 
MINARD  HARDER,  CoblesVill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Tea  Club  Orders. 

We  have  made  a  Specialty  for  Six  Tears  of  Offering 
Premiums  of  Dinner  Sets,  Gold  Band  Sets. 
Silver  Ware,  «&c.,  to  those  who  get  up  CLUB  Orders 
for  our  goods.  White  Tea  Sets  of  45  pieces,  with  $10.00 
Order.  Gold  Band  or  Moss  ltose  China  Sets,  44 
pieces,  with  $20.00  Order.  TEAS,  of  all  kinds,  at  30,  35,  40, 
50, 60  and  75  cents.  Send  Postal  for  full  Price  and  Premium 
List.  To  all  who  mention  American  Agriculturist,  and  aBk 
for  it,  we  will  send  copy  of  “  Housekeeper’s  Friend,”  full 
of  recipeB  and  useful  information. 

GREAT  LONDON  TEA  CO. 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

ONE  TRIAL  OF  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 
with  the 


<A.S.T. 


BLACK  TIP  ON  THEM,  will  convince 
Barents  of  their  VALUE. 

TNQUIRIES  from  this  paper  are  pouring  in.  Our  stock 
A  is  running  low,  but  more  are  ordered.  Ali  customers 
unite  in  saying,  Full  vnlue  for  our  money.  We  will 
give  you  the  worth  of  your  money  dollar  for  dollar.  Our 
motto  is,  “a  good  article  at  a  fair  price.”  ACCURATE 
WATCHES  from  $10  up.  Circulars  free. 

dMINGS  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION ! 

PATENT  BLUING  BAGS. 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL, 
LAUNDRY  BLUE  in  existence.  One  10-cent  bag  out¬ 
lasts  four  6-ounce  vials  of  liquid  blue,  and  no  risk  or  annoy¬ 
ance  from  broken  bottles.  Your  Grocer  can  procure  it  from 
C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  &  CO.,  106  and  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
ingly ,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  ali  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter, 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINE 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
the  name  of  JAMES  PYLE.  New  York. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  TWO  LETTERS. 

“/  am  pleased  to  say  your  butter  was  of  such  a  “  Your  butter  looks  so  much  like  lard,  that  we  can't 
beautiful  color  that  we  got  five  cents  abovemar-  sell  it  except  for  grease.  You  should  use  W. 

ket  price  for  it.  Send  us  all  you  can."  It.  &  Go's  Improved  Butter  Color." 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &-  CO’S 

IMPROVED 
BUTTER  COLOR 


A  MEW  DISCOVERY. 

(ggrFor  several  years  we  have  furnished  the , 
^Dairymen  of  America  with  an  excellent  arti-  . 
ficial  color  for  butter;  so  meritorious  that  it  met  \ 

I  with  great  success  everywhere  receiving  the  *• 
highest  and  only  prizes  at  both  International  | 
’Dairy  Fairs.  „  .  , 

'  e^TBut  by  patient  and  scientific  chemical  re- . 
search  w©  have  improved  in  several^  points,  and  ^ 
I  now  offer  this  new  color  as  the  best  in  the  world • 
It  Will  Not  Color  the  Buttermilk.  It ; 


Will  Not  Turn  Rancid.  It  Is  the 

Strongest,  Brightest  and 

Cheapest  Color  Wade, 

fcSPAnd,  while  prepared  in  oil,  Is  so  compound¬ 
ed  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  become  rancid.  , 
I  ry-BEWARE  of  all  imitations,  and  of  an¬ 
other  oil  colors,  for  they  aro  liable  to  become  j 
rancidand  spoil  tho  butter. 

(srlf  you  cannot  get  the  ‘‘improved’1  write  us 
to  know  where  and  how  to  get  it  without  extra  I 
I  expense.  G®) 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Burlington,  Yt. 


ft  BIST  ORGAN 

will  deserve  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  former  years 
by  tho  continued  ad- 
dition  of  aU  the  em¬ 
bellishments  and  im¬ 
provements  that  costly 
and  skilled  artisans 
can  produce. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUES,  with  elegant 
and  varied  styles,  sent 
free  to  aU  applicants. 

J.  ESTEY&CO., 

Brattleboro.  Vt. 


LIQUID  PAINTS, 

Asbestos  Roofing, 

“  Steam  Packing, 

“  Mill  Board, 

“  Boiler  Coverings, 

“  Building  Felt, 

FIRE  PROOF  SHEATHING,  COATINGS,  CEMENTS,  Sc. 
descriptive  price  list  and  samples  sent  free. 

H.W  JOHNS  ll’f'G  CD,,  67  Haifa  Lane,  N.  I 

BROCKWAY  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 

Times  Building,  Chicago,  will  supply  able  Superintendents, 
Grade  Teachers  and  Specialists  with  good  positions  in  the 
Central,  Western  and  Southern  States  for  the  ensuing  year, 
in  public  or  private  schools.  Great  demand  for  lady  teach¬ 
ers  of  music,  art  and  languages.  Apply  early. 


STAMMER 


ERS  and  all  Interested  In 
speech  impedimenls-send  for 
circulars.  The  A.  Vocal  Insti¬ 
tute  101  Waveily  Place  N. 


THE 


ALL  NIGHT 

Inhalation. 

For  Catarrh,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  Asthma,  and 
any  inflammation  ol  the 
mucous  membrane  of 
the  respiratory  organs, 
whether  it  is  the  nose, 
throat,  or  lungs. 

It  contains  reservoirs  for  medicine,  and  is  used 
the  same  as  a  pillow  at  night.  You  inhale  a  pow¬ 
erfully  medicated  atmosphere  ali  niglit,  whilst 
sleeping,  as  usual.  No  pipes  or  tubes.  Its  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  so  uniformly  excellent  and  beneficial, 
that  it  is  placed  before  sufferers  from  Catarrh, 
Bronchitis,  and  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  air-passages,  as  the  most  powerful  method 
for  the  application  of  medicated  air  for  the  cure  of 
diseased  parts. 

For  further  information  and  commendations, 
write  for  a  pamphlet  to 

The  Pillow  Inhaler  Co., 

1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  CHICAGO  COMBINED  PATENT 

Flexible  Harrow  and  Grain  Cultivator. 

,  All  steel  teeth.  Best  im¬ 
plement  in  use.  Unequaled 
as  a  sod  harrow  and  pulver¬ 
izer.  Works  equally  well 
in  growing  Wheaf  Pota¬ 
toes  or  young  Corn.  Adds 
6  to  10  bushels  per  acre  to 
the  yield.  25  to  50  acres 
per  day  cultivated  by  one 
team.  Will  pay  for  itself 
In  one  year.  Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

H.  A.  Streeter,  Sole  Proprietor  and  Manufac¬ 
turer,  80  to  85  Illinois  St..  Chicago,  111. 


THE  BRADLEY 


Road  Cart. 

FIVE  STYLES  w1^^8ftSi§8.lta* 

Light,  Safe,  Easy  Riding,  Graceful,  and  Strong. 

BRADLEY  &  00  ,  ?  §ES  TABLISIffi  D  ^83? ' 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List 
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SEEDS  THAT  ARE  WORTH  GROWING. 

A  REAL  LUXURY. 


His 

M 


Extra  Early.  Very  Productive.  Re¬ 
quires  no  Bushing.  Exquisite  Flavor. 

Dr.  Thurber,  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  says : 
“Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  deserve  the  congratulation  of 
the  whole  gardening  community  for  having  introduced  so 
excellent  a  variety  of  this  popular  vegetable.” 

From  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecber.— “  Your  Peas 
are  wonderful,  none  others  so  good.  I  do  not  mean  to 
plant  another  year  any  others,  early  or  late.  They  beat  the 
Alpha  in  earlines3  and  out  of  sight  in  flavor.” 

From  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Pres.  American 
Pomologtcal  Society,  Ex-Pres.  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society  — 
“  My  American  Wonder  is  a  iconder,  equal  in  sweetness 
and  richness  to  the  Champion  of  England,  which  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.” 

So  says  in  substance  every  one  who  has  tested  it.  We 
have  yet  to  hear  the  first  complaint  from  any  one  who  has 
planted  the  genuine  variety  obtained  from  us. 

CAUTION.— As  there  is  another  Pea  in  the  market 
called  “  American  Wonder,”  be  sure  and  call  for  “  Bliss’ 
American  Wonder,”  and  receive  no  other. 

Per  pkt.,  10  cents:  half-pint,  25:  pint,  45;  quart, 80;  by 
mail,  post-paid.  When  delivered  at  our  store,  or  sent  by 
express  at  purchaser's  expense,  pint,  35  cents;  quart,  60; 
half-peck,  $2.25 ;  peck,  $4.50. 

Prices  for  larger  quantities  will  be  given  on  application. 


Reliable  Onion  Seeds. 

Our  stock  of  Onion  Seed  has  been  raised  from  selected 


or  any  other  market. 


Early  Red.... 
Wethersfield  1 


1  to  any  ever 

offered  in  this 

02. 

Htb. 

lb. 

.$.25 

$.75 

$2.50 

.  .20 

.60 

2.00 

.  .15 

.50 

1.75 

.  .15 

.50 

1.50 

.  .15 

.50 

1.50 

.  .25 

.80 

3.00 

.  .20 

.60 

2.00 

.  .30 

1.00 

3.50 

White  Portugal . 

Red  Globe . 

White  Globe . 

In  lots  of  5  lbs.  and  over,  50  cents  per  lb.  may  be  deducted. 
Special  prices  given  for  larger  quantities.  Postage  must  be 
added  at  the  rate  of  16  cents  per  pound  when  sent  by  mail. 


A  complete  descriptive  and  priced  list  of  the  above,  with 
directions  for  culture,  will  be  found  in 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Handbook  for  the 
Farm  and  Garden. 


iges.  Over  300  Illustrations,  and  a 
11  y  Colored  Plate  of  Carnations,  Mailed 


150  pa 

BeautifuR, _ _ _ _  _ _ 

for  two  tliree-cent  stamps,  to  cover  postage. 

New  Varieties  Potatoes  for  1883. 


Rosy  Morn. 


Rubicund, 


Tyrian  Purple. 


Choice  Varieties  of  1882,  etc. 

White  Star,  Queen  of  the  Valley, 

Vermout  Champion,  Matchless, 


American 


Adirondack,  etc. 

of  the  above,  send  for  our 


iant, 

For  description  and  price 

Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue,  40  pages,  which  contains 
illustrated  list  of  the  leading  varieties  in  cultivation,  with 
much  useful  information  upon  their  culture.  Mailed  to  all 
applicants  inclosing  10  cents.  Regular  customers  free. 


NEW  EARLY  TOBACCO— GENERAL,  GRANT. 

The  earliest  Tobacco  in  cultivation,  particularly  adapted 
for  growing  in  the  Northern  States.  It  has  produced  leaves 
44  inches  in  length,  of  proportionate  breadth,  and  matured 
its  crop  perfectly,  as  far  north  as  Duluth,  Minnesota.  The 
leaf  has  extremely  small  veins,  is  of  the  finest  possible  tex¬ 
ture,  and  very  elastic.  One  of  the  best  judges  of  Tobacco 
in  New  York  City  pronounces  it  an  exceedingly  promising 
variety,  and  an  old  Connecticut  Valley  grower  says  it  is  the 
choicest  as  well  as  the  earliest  sort  he  has  seen.  Directions 
for  cultivating  and  curing  sent  witli  each  packet.  Price, 
25  cents  per  packet ;  75  cents  per  ounce. 

STERLING  NOVELTIES  OF  RARE  MERIT. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  NOVELTY  CIRCULAR  (20 
pages  of  the  size  of  the  Agriculturist) ,  containing  a  descrip¬ 
tive  list  of  everything  that  has  proved  really  desirable  in¬ 
troduced  within  the  past  three  years,  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


ITV  PREMIUMS ! 

OFFERED  FOR  THE  LARGEST  YIELDS  AND  HEADS  OF 

PRINGL  E’S  NEW  CEEEALS. 


WssSi 


Pringle’s  American  Triumph  Oats. 

The  average  height,  as  the  grain  stands  in  the  field,  is  six  feet,  yet  the 
straw  is  so  strong  and  firm  that  it  holds  up  well,  without  lodging,  the  tall, 
luxuriant  heads  filled  with  plump,  heavy  grains.  The  quality  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  grain  are  unexcelled,  yielding  from  50  to  100  bushels  per 
acre,  according  to  the  condition  and  state  of  fertility  of  the  land. 

The  crop  from  which  our  seed  was  obtained  has,  while  standing  on  the 
...  •  — - - ■ - -  ■»- 


_  yield  and  weight  ox  gran 

to  the  small  stock,  we  can  offer  the  Oats  only  in  25c.  packets  of  1  ounce ; 
5  packets,  $1.00. 

Pringle’s  Adamant  Wheat, 

In  this  beardless  variety  we  have  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  flinty 
varieties  in  cultivation,  very  productive,  hardy,  and  vigorous.  For  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  the  North-west,  Colorado,  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  hard  wheat 
Is  the  favorite  sort,  we  are  confident  that  this  will  be  particularly  desirable. 
Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  1  ounce;  5  packets,  $1.00. 

Pringle’s  Green  Mountain  Wheat. 


This  is  another  beardless  variety  of  great  promise. 

the - '  * - ’ 


__  D _ , _  It  has  been  grown 

for  the  past  two  years  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  wheat  cultivators 
in  Northern  Vermont,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Green  Mountains,  who 
pronounces  it  the  best  he  has  ever  grown.  Price  25  cents  per  packet  of  1 
ounce ;  5  packets,  $1.00. 

BOTH  VARIETIES  ARE  SPRING  WHEATS.-In  order  to 
give  these  varieties  a  thorough  trial,  we  offer  8210  in  Premiums 
to  those  who  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  seed  from  one  packet  of  the 
,,  -  seed,  and  for  the  tioenty  best  and  heaviest  heads  of  both  the  varieties  of 

ZP&-;  Wheat  and  Oats.  Circulars,  with  full  particulars,  mailed  free  on  application. 


B.  K.  BLISS  8u  SOMS,  34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


TRYDREER’S  GARDEN 

SEEDS 


which  have  been  planted  by 
some  growers  for  45  years. 
They  do  not  have  the  larg- 
estpeea  farms,  warehouses 


r  containing  varieties  of  little 
,  value  to  the  planter.  They  cater 
^  to  the  practical  consumer  who 
TVrnraOo  ^^^^^^hf^&^oneyexpended. 
H££5£-s  Gnrden  Calendar  for  1883,  offering 
everything  for  the  Garden  and  Farm,  mailed  free 

HENRYA.DREER 

ph^adelfhiaI 


Market  Gardeners’ 

s  t  u: c  i  \  i ,  i  *  i .  i  o  u:  list, 

Free  to  Market  Gardeners  only.  Our  annual  Illus¬ 
trated  General  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Tools,  etc.,  Free. 

A.  D.  COWAN  «fe  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

114  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 


Agricultural  Implements 

AND  FERTILIZERS 

In  great  variety  for  the 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. 


Send  for  catalogue.  Address, 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

(Established  1843.)  P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York  City. 


“  The  ‘ ACME ’  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher 
and  Leveler  is  the  Inst  tool  to  cut  up  thistles  and 
weeds  on  land  that  has  been  plowed  some  time  that  I 
have  ever  seen."  (See  page  204,  this  paper.) 


s 


I  BLEY 


s 


OF  ALL  PLANTS,  FOR  ALL  CROPS, 
FOR  ALL  CLIMATES. 

We  are  the  largest  farmers,  largest  seed  grow¬ 
ers  and  largest  seed  dealers  anywhere;  hence 
have  greatest  facilities  for  producing  Best  Seeds 
All  our  Seeds  are  tested ,  and  only  the  best  sent  out. 
Our  Annual  Catalogue  and  Price  List  brings  THE 
GREATEST  SEED  STORE  IN  THE 
WORLD  TO  YOUR  OWN  DOOR.  It  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  desirable  new  and  standard  varieties 
cf  Flower,  Vegetable,  Field  and  Tree  Seeds,  and 
Plants.  Sent  FREE  to  any  address. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Seedsmen 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  Chicago,  III. 


tMYMWOMEETCQR^ 


Educated  and  practical  growers  now%ssent  fo  our 
motto  “  That  the  further  North  Seeds  are 
grown  the  earlier  their  product  will  be.” 

We  offer  this  year  a  full  line  of  Standard  Potatoes, 
true  tonarne,  grown  on-dryupland ;  Scotch  Fyfe  and 
Blue  Stem  Wheat ;  White  Russian  Oats ;  Etampes  Cab¬ 
bage,  saidto  beone  week  earlier  than  Early  York;  our 
North  Star  Yellow  Dent  Corn  still  takes  tne  lead,  and 
for  fodder  is  equal  to  any ;  of  onion  seed,  tomatoes, 
carrots,  peas,  &c.,  &c.,  a  full  line  and  large  cron,  alt 
1882  growth  on  our  own  farms.  Wild  Rice  for  duck 
ponds  always  on  hand  for  Spring  or  Fall  sowing 
7th  Annual  Catalogue.  Free’  T.  M.  METCALF, 
Grower,  Importer*:  Jobber,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

FIELDING’S  SEEDS. 

I  always  make  it  to  the  advantage  of  every  Farmer  and 
Gardener  in  the  country  to  buy  my  seeds,  for  I  sell  them 
PURE  and  TRUE  seeds  for  less  money  than  any  other  re¬ 
liable  dealer.  Send  your  name,  and  I  will  mail  my  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  free.  If  you  want  to  make  money  by 
saving  it,  send  to 

p.  A.  FIELDING,  Lowell,  Mass. 


1883.] 
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HAVE  YOU  A 


GARDEN? 

IF  YOU  HAVE  YOU  WILL  NEED 

SEEDS 

and  will  want  the  BEST  at  the  leastmoney. 
Then  our  Catalogue  will  surprise  you,  not 
because  it  contains  1,500  varieties,  embrac¬ 
ing  everything  good,  both  old  and  new  (all 
guaranteed  as  represented)  and  300  il¬ 
lustrations,  but  because  no  matter  where  you 
have  been  dealing  it  will  surely  pay  to  buy 
°f  us.  It  costs  but  the  trouble  of  sending 
us  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  and  you 
OUGHT  TO  HAVE  IT. 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO. 

129  &  131  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


i  special  inducements  todealers 

s^f^BENSON.MAULE  &  CO 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

129  and  131  So.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


“I  used  the  'ACME'  Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler  for  cross-harrowing  my 
corn  ground,  and  find  that  it  does  not  tear  up  the 
sod.”  {Seepage  204  this  paper). 


NEW  AND  CHOICE  VARIETIES  OF 

SEED  CORN  AND  OATS. 

Early  Giant  Corn.— A  deep  yellow,  and  very  showy ; 
ripens  very  early,  fills  well  at  the  ends,  and  weighs  very 
heavy  when  shelled. 

Farmers’  Favorite  Corn.— A  pale  yellow,  ripens  a 
little  later  than  the  “Early  Giant;”  is  very  prolific.  100 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  have  been  grown  to  the  acre. 

Maryland  Prolific  Corn.— Is  similar  to  the  “  Farm¬ 
ers’  Favorite,”  only  that  it  is  a  white  variety. 

Price  of  above  corn,  $1.00  per  Peck  ;  75  cents  per  %-Peck. 

Hargett’s  Seizure  Oats. 

This  Oats,  tested  on  our  own  farms  since  its  importation 
in  1874,  has  stood  the  climatic  test,  and  now  proves  to  us 


nsy  •  xaaiug  111c  legal  oiauuuiui  iuo.  pci  uudiici,  wc  uc- 

lieve,  with  proper  culture,  that  it  Is  possible  to  raise  150 
bushels  to  the  acre,  as  this  oats  weighs  40  to  45  lbs.  per 
measured  bushel. 

Price,  $1.00  per  Peck  ;  75  cents  per  %-Feck. 

Write  for  Circulars. 

_ P.  L.  HARGETT  &  CO.,  Frederick  City,  Md. 

~~  TRY  COLORADO  SEED !  S 

Alfalfa  a  specialty.  400  varieties  Vegetable,  300  varieties 
of  Flower  Seed.  My  100-page  Catalogue  mailed  free  to  ail 
applicants.  HENRY  LEE,  Seedsman, 

383  &  385  Wazee  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


SELECT  NURSERY.— Fine  stock  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Grape  Vines.  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants, 
etc.  Catalogue  free.  F.  WALKER  &  CO.. 

New  Albany,  Indiana. 

NEW  SEEDS, 

Bjyf  H  For  tlie  purpose  of  promoting  pro- 

wsf  /il  rlw  1  6T  if  gressive  agriculture,  we  desire  to 
■  »  s NbH  b  Ba  B#  procure  stocks  of  Seed  of  all  new  and 
improved  varieties,  especially  Pure  Seed  Corn  and  other 
grains.  New  varieties  should  have  their  characteristics 
fixed  by  a  course  of  five  years  or  more  of  careful  selection 
and  breeding.  Any  person  having  such  will  please  send 
sample,  with  his  own  address  plainly  marked  upon  the 
package,  and  write  careful  description,  with  history,  to 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

Rochester,  N.  V.,  and  Chicago,  III. 


BURPEE’S™™ 

taUUNTY  -  very  extensively,  and  are  able  to  affirm  that  the  Chester 

County  Mammoth  Corn,  when  genuine  seed  is  planted 
on  good  land,  will  outy  field  every  other  variety  of 
Yellow  Field  Corn.  Ityields, under  good  cultivation, 
from  100  to  150  Bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre* 
The  ears  are  very  large,  containing  14  to  32  rows  of 
deep,  bright  yellow  grains.  It  has  come  to  our  knowl- 
2dge  that  under  the  name  of  Chester  County  Mammoth 
Corn  (which  has  become  so  widely  known  through  our 
advertising),  there  is  much  inferior  seed  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  We  wish  emphatically  to  state  that  we  arc  responsible 

-  only  for  that  sold  by  ourselves,  and  that  our  seed  fig  un- 

-^roaeliable  in  quality.  Prices  of  Burpee’s  Selected  Chester  County  Mammoth  Seed  Corn,  by  express  or  freight : 
peck,  90c.;  bushel,  $1.50;  bushel,  $2,505  2  bushels,  $4.50;  10  bushels  or  more  at  $S  per  bushel,  sacks  included. 
In  each  sack  of  2  bushels  xve  include  a  sample  ear ,  free  of  charge. 

“  IRITC  PM  ntM  n ETMT  PHPN  Without  exception  the  handsomest  and 
im  .lC,  UULUE.lv  Uf.ll  I  OU nil  most  productive  variety  of  Golden  Dent  in 
'avorite,  first  introduced  by  us  six  years  ago,  is  the  result  of  the  lifetime  selection  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  one  of  our  most  enterprising  Chester  County  farmers.  We  have  this  year  secured  the  entire  crops  of  the  origi¬ 
nator,  who  has  selected  all  the  finest  ears  for  seed,  while  husking.  The  Farmers’  Favorite  Golden  Dent,  grown  by  the 
originator,  can  only  bo  had  of  us,  and  as  he  has  always  taken  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  and  cultivation  of  his 
seed  stock,  we  are  confident  that  no  other  Golden  Dent  Corn,  of  whatever  name,  can  give  equal  satisfaction.  Price*  peck, 
90c.|  bushel,  $8.0©!  per  sack  of  2  bushels,  $5»00|  10  bushels,  $33,  with  sample  ear  in  each  sack.  9T  Wecautlon 
our  customers  against  inferl-Ty  F  |  £  M  i  HI  I*  Extra  selected  for  seed;  oxir  own  growth.  Price:  $8 

or  eeedeoldunderour  name,  |  nCLtHIfl  SrJU  vUm"  per  bushel;  $5  per  sack  of  2  bushels;  lObushels,  $20 

,  best  and  most  productive  White  Field  Corn  in 
a.  (See  full  description  and  numerous  testimonials 

_  _ _ _ _  _ _ _  .  $8.50;  sack  of  two  bushels,  $6.50.  (X^We  have 

nearly  all  other  varieties,  but  the  above  are  THE  BEST.  Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  at  50e.  per  pound, 
or  8  ibs.  for  $1— either  all  ofone  kind,  or  one  pound  each  of  any  three  kinds. 

As  the  first  seedsmen  to  call  attention  to  the  great  value  of  this 
celebrated  variety,  we  offer  to-day  our  own  Pedigree  Seed, 

_ _ _  _ _ _ _ „  _  which  we  know  is  UNEQUALLED.  Pricer  pound,  50  cts.; 

3  lbs,  $1.25;  or  a  large  packet,  15  cts.,  post-paid  by  mail;  peck,  90c.;  bushel  of  40  lbs.,  $2.50;  4  bushels,  160  lbs., 
$9;  10 bushels,  400  lbs.,  $21.50 ;  20  bushels,  800  lbs..  840.  Please  note*  We  give  you  40  POUNDS  to  each 

bushel,  while  others  give  you  only  32  lbs.,  and  IB  3©  ftBITUf  UfEI  fiATG 

ours  is  really  the  cheapest.  We  want  you  to  try  OUffll  bb  O  MEL™  Wf  ELIjU  fiwl  E  UM  I  3 

far  ahead  of  anything  yet  known;  sold  only  in  packages  of  2  oz.  each  at  25c«,  or  5  packages  for  $1,  post-paid,  with  the 
right  to  compete  for  $155  IN  n  I  ^  I  BUI"!"  &  FROM  ABOVE  PRICES,  as  follows;  On  anor- 
CASH  PRIZES.  We_allow  L*r  1  B ui  I  der  of  55,  eight  per  cent.;  ten  per  cent,  on  §10;  twelve 

10,  and  fifteen  percent,  on  540,  thus  making  our  prices,  quality  considered ,  really  the  lowest, 
)  impress  upon  you  that  poor  seed  is  dear  at  any  price.  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNU¬ 
AL  *  ally  illustrated,  telling  all  about  the  best  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Thoroughbred 

Live  Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  &c.,  will  be  sent  FREE  to  any  farmer  or  gardener  who  writes  for  it. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  C©„ SEEDSMEN,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


1 

m 

LI 


fill 


‘lanet  Jr.  Seed-Drills,  >V heel-Hoes  and  Horse-Hoes  are  without  an  equal  in  the  world  1  We  have  never  before  offered 
them  so  perfect,  or  in  such  variety,  nor  published  so  clear  and  full  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  them.  We  guarantee  it  to  interest 
every  one  who  plants  seeds  or  cultivates  the  soil.  It  is  a  beautiful  descriptive  work,  of  thirty-two  pages,  with  over  Thirty  New 
Engravings,  showing  the  tools  at  work  among  Onions,  Beans,  Celery,  Ac.,  and  also  contains  a  chapter  on  the  proper  Cultivation 
of  Crops.  Send  your  own  address,  and  ten  neighbors'  most  interested  in  Farming  and  Gardening,  and  we  will  mail  it  free. 
B.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Patentees  aDd  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  PLANET  JR.  GOODS,  Nos.  127  and  129  Catharine  St.,  Phila.,  Pft- 

ALBERT  DICKINSON, 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian,  Millet,  Red  Top,  Blue 
Grass,  Lawn  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  Sic. 

POP  CORN. 

Warehouses^  HI  KinzieSt.  „  Office,  115  Kinzie  St., 


;  im.  106,  100  &  110  Michigan  St. 


CHICACO,  ILL. 


My  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1883  will  he  sent  Free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last 
season  need  not  write  for  it.  All  seed  sent  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name,  so  far, 
that  should  it  prove  otherwise,  I  agree  to  refill  the  order 
gratis.  My  collection  of  vegetable  seed  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  to  be  found  in  any  American  catalogue,  and  a  large 
part  of  It  is  of  my  own  growing.  As  the  original  intro¬ 
ducer  of  Early  Ohio  and  Burbank  Potatoes,  Mar¬ 
blehead  Early  Corn,  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Mar- 
ad  Cab' 
tew  Vege 
gardens 

will  be  found  my  best  advertisement. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SEEDS 


For  the  MERCHANT  on  our  New  Plan 
For  the  MARKET  GARDENER 
For  the  PRIVATE  FAMILY 


fi^N.NEETSVT-AEB,bSHSTH^ARS 

SEEDS 

Crown  by arCQ,w<>g  °n  our  own  FartT>8 

Handsome  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Rural  Register  FREE  TO  ALL. 
MERCHANTS,  SEND  US  YOUR  BUSINESS  CARDS  FOR  TRADE  LIST. 

DAVID  LANDRETH&SONS,SEED  8R0WER8, PHILADELPHIA 


'El 


_ _j SFOU  1883.——. 

will  be  mailed  fkee  to  all  applicants,  ana  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  without  ordering  it.  Itcontains 
about  175  pages,  COO  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Tress,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec¬ 
ially  to  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  it ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  DETROIT  MlCH. 


FRUIT! TYLER  RASPBERRY 

Bt8  A  ~  5  MAGER  PEACII  and  all  SHALL  FRUITS. 
ioi©l.©S!  I  R. JOHNSTON, Shoi-tsville, Ontario  Co.N.Y. 


FREE  SEED  FOR  TRIAL 

Desiring  every  farmer  land  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
now  use  them),  to  test  the  purity  and  choice  quality  of  the 
seed  I  raise,  I  will  send  free  a  collection  containing  a 
trial  package  of  each  of  the  following  12  varieties,  for  the 
cost  of  postage  and  putting  up.  viz.,  12  cents : 

Early  Red  Globe,  Round  Danvers,  and  Cracker  Onion ; 
Marblehead  Early  Corn ;  Danver’s  Carrot ;  Cocoanut  Squash. 
Tailby’s  and  Improved  White  Spine  Cucumber;  Sugar 
Pumpkin  ;  Improved  American  Savoy,  Fottler’s,  and  Pre¬ 
mium  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage. 

My  large  Seed  Catalogue  sent  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Maes. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  LAWN 

CAN  BE  OBTAINED  BY  SOWING 

Henderson’s  “Central  Park” 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  mixture  composed  of  selected  grasses  identical  with  those  used  in  forming  the  lawns  of 
New  York’s  famous  park.  One  quart  of  this  seed  will  sow  an  area  of  20x15  ft.,  equaling  300  sq. 
ft.,  or  for  an  acre  4  bushels  are  required.  Instructions  for  sowing  and  after  treatment  sent 
gratis  with  all  orders.  Price,  25  cents  per  quart.  If  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  quart  for  post¬ 
age.  If  by  freight  or  express,  $1.50  per  peck;  $5.60  per  bushel. 

Catalogue  of  ‘ i  E  Very  th  ing  for  the  Carden,  *  ’mailed  free  on  application. 

dptpd  urwnrDcnw  s l.  rn  seedsmen  an  a  florists, 

JrLl  tn  nLlNULnoUiN  <a  IU.,35  &  37Cortlandt  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Greenhouse  Plants ,  Shrubs ,  Roses,  BulbSj 
Climbing  Vines,  including'  25  kinds  of  the  • 
New  Clematis ,  a  full  assortment  of  both  > 
Flower  and  Vegetable  SEEDS.  Apple, ^ 

Pear ,  Plum ,  Peach ,  Cherry,  Grape, 

and  all  other  FRUITS.  SIXTY 


18  Greenhouses.  29tliYear. 

BeautifulCatalogueof  about  100  pages,  free. 

The  famous  Kieffer Hybrid  Pear,  §1 .50 
Conte  Pear,  $  1 5  Champion 
10  5  cents;  Japanese 

Phloxes^m^^tpp^jpwarf  Chestnut,  fruit  im- 
Y\2  Camat i mensely  large,  sweet, 
75  Hardy  CatalpaSQB+rtfcS&sJaOc  an&RussianMul - 
12  C hrysanthemumsf^^^ll^^b err y,ha.idy  as  tho 
'  "  '  '  ’  roduc- 

Ever«BloominsROSES,^[j5fe'lJjLl<tl’ei35c.  Set 
12Tubero8es.12Gladiolus.20 Verbenas^&^l&ZfXQ^OI  5.  worth 
15  Basket  or  Bedding  Plant  *,30  vk'aChoice^&jttfl^. 

.  •  1  "  ~uly 


Flower  Seeds,  40  Srceet  Chestnuts,  etc.,  _  „ 

. . . .  *1 K  FOR  ANYSFUEM  SETSTfifeS«  . 

Hundreds  ot  other  things  cheap ;  many  new  and  rare.  Safe  arrival  guaranteedX^^^.,^^ 

THE  ST® BUS  &  HARRISON  CO.EiS'USS 


”  To  all  who  send 
15c.  and  their 
address,  I  will 

_  .bs  and  directions  for  blooming 

this  sweetest  of  flowers;  also  free  to  all,  my  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  colored  plate  of 
LatestFloralNoveltyt* 8  ITT? 
tsr  NEW  GOLDEN 

CARNATION  PINK,  _  _ _ _ 

CHAS.  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Clo-  P» 


DOUBLE  “DCADI  ’ 
TUBEROSE  rtMTlL  _ 

mail  2  flowering  bulbs  and  directions  for  blooming 
t  ofiiowe 


,  contammg  colored  plate  of 

BUTTERCUP'.’ 


ROSES-?™- 

HUWb#  BLOOMING 

10  for  SI;  21  for  S3.  GERANIUMS,  12 
for  SI.  CARNATIONS,  12  for  SI-  VER¬ 
BENAS,  20  for  SI.  TUBEROSES,  12forSl 

CHOICE  [1MI0  SEEDS! 

25  packets,  SI.  Hundreds  of  varieties— many- 
new  and  rare.  A  Handsome  Present  with 
every  order.  All  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  and 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  31st  year.  1 5  Green¬ 
houses,  Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogue,  FREE 

PAUL  BUTZ  &  SONS,  New  Oastle,  Pa. 


THE  DXNGEE  &  CONARB  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  F.VEU-BLOOMING 


for  ROSES  alone.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for 
immediate  bloom  delivered  Bafely,  postpaid.to  any  post- 
office,  s  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled, 
for S I  r  ■  ~  —  - - - - -  ~ ”  "•"* — 

75  F 

Present  — -  - - , 

with  every  order.  Our  NEWCUIDE,  a  complete 
Treatise  on  the  Rose; 70pp.  elegantly  illustrated— f recto  all. 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Eose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co,,  Pa. 


61or»l,14forSS, 
l  postpaid.  Greenhouei 
and  Bedding  Plants, 
)  Hardy  Shrubbery, 

_  _ _ _  Seeds,  etc.,  by  mail. 

no  tree.  -IT.  Putt .t.tph.  West.  Qrove.Chaster  Co.  .Pa. 


GARDEN, 

FIELD  & 

FLOWER 

J.  M.  McGULLOUGH’S  SONS, 

tfitabUibed  1838]  136  Walnut  St, Cincinnati, & 


r 

f  Him 

•0  log 


BEST  QUALITIES. 
LOWEST  PRICES. 

Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  on  application. 


ROCHESTER 

A  NEW  TOMATO. 

The  ROCHESTER  is  the  product  of  a  cross  between 
the  Acme  and  Lester’s  Perfected,  and  is  own  sister  to  May¬ 
flower.  As  large  as  the  Garfield,  hut  as  smooth  as  the 
Acme.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  smooth  Tomato. 
Firm,  dark  skin  ;  hears  transportation  well;  absolutely 
no  core;  ripens  close  to  the  stem :  did  not  decay  last  sea¬ 
son  on  heavy  or  light  soil ;  delicious  flavor.  Forsaleby 
the  packet  only,  25  cents;  five  packets,  $1.00. 

HGRAM  SSBLEY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

PLANTS  FREE  BY  MAIL. 

In  good  Dollar  Collections.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  new  and  fine  Green-house  Bedding  and  Hardy 
Plants  and  Seeds.  Address, 

E.  S.  MILLER,  Wading  River,  N.  Y. 


1883-S  PR  INC— 1 883. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare 
vnur  orders  for  NEW  and 
BARE  Fruit  and  Ornamental 

Shrub,,  Evergreens, 

ROSES,  TINES.  ETC. 

Besides  many  Desirable  Novelties ;  we  offer  the  largest 
and  most  complete  general  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamen¬ 
tal  Trees  in  the  United  States.  Abridged  Catalogue 
mailed  free.  Address  BLEW  ANGER  A  BARRY, 
Nt.  Rope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kissena  Nurseries. 
Trees  and  Plants. 


Parsons  &  Sons  Co., 

LIMITED. 


Flushing,  N.  Y. 


^ CHEAPEST 


A* 


LANTS 


lEfl  Mlfi  THRIFTY  PLATO 

IUU;Ullll  FOR  SALE.  Largo  sized, 

(purchaser’s  selection.)  All  labeled.  WeselllO largo 

tifuiEVERaBLOGMING  ROSESforSI) 

1 2  large  showy  GERANIUMS  for  $  1 .  12  sweet 
HELIOTROPES,  $1.  32  handsome  FUCH¬ 
SIAS,  81.  12  ornamental  COLEUS,  SI,  and 
many  others.  Nearly  all  of  our  collection  of  500 

arepriced^ttilO  cts.  $200.  IN  CASH  AWAY 

for  CLUB  ORDERS,  besides  numerous  articles,- 

sure  to  please  the  Ladies,  such  as  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Complete  Works,  Dickens’  Com¬ 
plete  Works,  Macanley’s  Complete  Works, 
Sewing  Machines,  an  Organ,  Ladies’ Toilet 
Cases,  and  a  large  number  of  other  valuable 

PRJEMXuflS^IoR  SEED  ORDERS! 

Our  Splendidly  Illustrated  84  page  Catalogue,  con, 
taining  our  cheapest  collection  of  Plants  and  Seeds, 
and  unrivalled  premiums,  FREE  to  all.  Every, 
one  seeing  this  will  find  a  copy  very  interesting! 
SSr-  SEND  FOR  IT.  Mention  this  Paper* 
g  erne  tflft  Cascade  Rose  Nurseryj 
LEEDS  &  uUi  RICHMOND,  [Indiana* 


Send 
a  Catalogue 


D.C. 


Jfe^eddingP  I^eoIamS 

Over  800  varieties  Best 
Flower  SEED* 
at  retail,  at 

I,  wholesale 

’^Pgt^^Vrices 


RIVERSIDE  GARDENS? 


BINGHAMTON,  New  York? 


Garden  Seeds 

BY  MAIL 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  FARM. 
Warranted  Fresh,  Pure,  and  Good,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

Catalogue  for  1883,  giving  full  particulars  and  directions 
for  cultivation,  sent  FREE  to  eveir  reader  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  who  wonts  to  buy  Seeds. 

Address,  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TRY  COW  PEAS! 

The  great  Southern  Forage  Plant.  Equal  to  Clover  as  a 
Fertilizer.  Superior  to  Corn  for  Green  Feeding.  Will 
grow  anywhere  at  the  North;  is  as  easily  cultivated  and 
handled  as  Corn.  A  Bushel  will  be  sent  anvwhere  by  Ex¬ 
press  for  $2.50,  with  Directions  for  Cultivation ;  will  plant 
two  acres.  2  bushels  of  best  Southern  White  Corn,  the  best 
of  all  Corn  for  Forage,  for  $2.50. 

G.  S.  GREENE,  Fort  Madison,  South  Carolina. 


1883.] 
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SEEDS,  SEEDS 


OIJR  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE 


Priced  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Median  VeptaWe,  Field,  Flower  &  Tree  Seeds, 

WILL.  SEE  MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL  APPLICANTS. 

J.  M.  THOK«l'K\'  &  CO.,  15  John  Street,  New  York. 
DOUBLE  YOUR  CROP  Eft  PLANTING  CAREFULLV  SELECTED  SEED  OF  THE  BEST  VARIETIES! 


SEEDftORN 


THE  IMPROVED  LEAMING.  Our  improved  | 
etrain  of  this  variety  is  the  earliest  yellow  Dent  corn  I 
in  cultivation,  ripening  in  less  than  90  days  fromfl 

_ _  planting,  surpassing  all  other  varieties  in  earliness,  productiveness,  I 

and ^2 ne  quality  ;  ears  large  and  handsome,  large  grain  of  deep  orange  color,  and  small  red  cob.  Yielded  the  past  season  I 
without  extra  cultivation,  186  bushels  to  the  acre;  stalks  grow  to  medium  height,  and  always  produce  two  good  I 
ears,  husks  and  shells  easily,  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil,  pronounced  by  all  who  have  grown  it  the  BEST  in  cul- 1 
tivation.  Quart,  by  mail  postpaid,  50c.;  by  freight  or  express,  bags  included,  Peek  75c.,  Bushel  $2.50,  Bearn 
(2  bushels)  $4.50,  ft  gj  fir^VETD  fyi  A  fyS  HyfAYlJ  Our  stock  of  this  celebrated  variety  c 

10  Bushels  $20.  Ullbd  I  bUs  l¥iJ4I9IB9iU  I  H  bUKN  has  been  improved  each  year  by  I 

careful  and  skillful  selection  of  the  largest,  best,  formed  and  earliest  ears  from  the  most  productive  fields.  It  yielded,  I 
the  past  season,  over  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  Ears  very  large,  grain  bright  yellow,  stalks  large,  producing  more  I 

.  ..  .  ■  Quart,  postpaid,  60c.,  Bushel  $2.25,  Bog  (2  bushels)  $4,  10  Bushels  $18.  [ 

SURPRISE  —  best  and  most  productive  White  field  corn.  Farmers*  Favorite.  I 


fodder  than  any  other  variet 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  _  _ 

The  best  golden  Dent,  early,  productive,  and  suited  to  light  land.  Each  Quart,  postpaid,  50e..  Bushel  $2.50,  Bag  I 
(2  bushels) $4.50,  5  bushelsand  over  $2  per  bushel.  Also,  YELLOW  CANADA, WHITE  FLINT,  BLUNT’S  I 
PROLIFIC,  MAMMOTH  ENSILAGE,  andFODDER  SUGAR,  at  Low  Prices.  W e  are  Headquarters  “ 
for  and  make  the  Selection  and  Improve*  IlfUITP  DEI  OB  AM  A  AVO  The  largest  and  hand* 
ment  of  FARM  SEEDS  a  SPECIALTY.  Will  I  t  BtLbBAIl  UA  I  &  eomest  in  cultivation, 
often  weighing  45  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  yielding  over  100  bushels  to  the  aere.  1  lb  40c.,  3  lbs.  $1, 
postpaid;  Bushel  $1.75,  5  bushels  $8,  10  bushels  $15.  RUSSIAN  WHITE  OATS,  vigorous,  pro* 
ductive  and  handsome.  1  lb.  40c.,  3  lbs.  $1,  postpaid;  Bushel  $1.25,  5  Bushels,  $5.50,  10  Bushels,  $10. 
WHITE  WASHINGTON,  CHALLENGE,  PROBSTEIR.  SURPRISE,  EXCELSIOR.  CANADIAN, 
MOLD’S  ENNOBLED,  each  per  bushel,  $1.10;  10 bushels  and  over,  $1.00  per  bushel.  ORDERNOW.  Remit 
by  P.O.order,  registered  letter  or  draft.  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Warranted  Garden, 


by  P.O.order,  registered  letter  or  draft.  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Warranted  Garden 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

- - - - ssgm - 


,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds  sen  t  Free  E 

SEED  WAREHOUSE, 
11 14  MARKET  STREET 


Are  used  by  Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  the  best  Cultivators  in  the  world.  They  are  new,  sure  to  grow  if  decently 
treated,  and  produce  the  most  gratifying  results.  They  will  make  the  garden  bloom  and  the  owner  smile.  My 
Floral  Guide  will  tell  you  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

VICK’S  FLORAL  GUIDE  for  18S3,  is  an  elegant  book  of  150  pages.  3  Colored  Plates,  and  1,000 
HI  n  strati  on  s  of  the  choicest  Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables,  with  directions  for  growing.  Sent  to  any  one  for  10 
Cents.  In  English  or  German.  If  you  afterwards  order  seeds,  deduct  the  10  Cents. 

VICK’S  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  175  Pages,  ti  Colored  Plates,  and  500  Engrav¬ 
ings.  For  50  Cents  in  paper  covers:  $l.nO  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or  English. 

VIC  OS  ILLVSTKATEO  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  32  Pages,  a  Colored  Plate  in  every  number, 
and  many  fine  Engravings  of  Flowers  and  Plants.  Price  $1.25  a  year:  five  copies  for  $5.00.  Specimen  numbers 
gent  for  10  cents;  3  trial  copies  for  25  cents.  Address,  JAMKS  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


OFF  WITH  THE  TARIFF  ON  SEEDS, 
THE  BEST  COLLECTION  EVER  OFFERED. 

16  PACKETS,  OR  $1.50  WORTH  FOR  50  CTS. 


In  order  to  extend  our  trade,  we  make  the  above  remarkable 
liberal  offer.  Our  collection  contains  one  packet  each  of  the 
following:  Wilson’s  Improved  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet, 
th«  earliest  and  the  best ;  Wilson’s  Early  Green  Cluster  Cu¬ 
cumber,  none  earlier  or  better;  Fotler's  Improved  Enrlv 
Brunswick  Cabbage,  good  for  early  or  late  cabbages;  Hanson 
Lettuce;  Cuban  Qneen,  100  lb.  Watermelon,  the 
largest,  finest,  and  sweetest  watermelon  in  the  world ; 
Honey  Mew  Green  Citron,  a  native  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  most  luscious  flavor,  and  sweeter  than 


-“-•-Co-,, — cf’  — r  honey  •  Giant  Rocca  Onion,  grows  onions 

from  seed  first  year  to  weigh  3 lbs.;  button’s  Student  Parsnip  ;  Golden  Dawn  Mango,  the  finest,  sweetest, 
and  most  beautiful  pepper  ever  seen;  Amencau  Wonder  Pea,  enough  seed  of  this  wonderful  pea  will  be  sent 
to  plant  a  row  40  feet  long,  need9  no  sticks,  comes  in  30  days  from  planting ;  Improved  Earlv  Loner  Scarlet 
Radish  ;  Perfect  Gem  Squash  ;  Early  White  Egg  Turnip  ;  New  Mayflower  Tomato,  earliest, 
largest,  and  best  tomato  m  cultivation  ;  Japanese  Nest  Egg  Gourd,  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  novelty  ever 
introduced,  hard  shell,  makes  the  best  nest  eggs  ;  this  alone  is  worth  to  any  one  ten  times  the  price  of  the  whole 
collection:  Zinna  Darwini,  fl.  PI.,  the  choicest  strain  of  this  popular  flower  beautiful  as  the  Rose,  double  as  a 
uaniia.  r  he  above  16  packets ,  each  containing  seed  enough  for  an  ordinarv  familv  with  directions  for  planting,  etc., 
SffJ}®  by  maii  on  the  receipt  of  50  cts.  in  postage  'stamps  or  money.  Our  Collection  of 

Lnoice  Flower  Seeds,  11  packets  or  90  cts,  worth  for  BOcts..  comorising  Asters  New  Victoria ,  Calliop - 
no t Double  English  Hollyhock ,  Verbena  Montana.  12  choice  colors  mixed, Phlox  Drumundii,  Portyr 
taca,  finest  strain  mixed,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Pansies  mixed ,  Celossia  Japnnica  Ivomoe  (Ivy  Leaf  Cypress  Vine),  Dahlia 
—  1  1  —  Sunflower.  Or  both  Collections,  making  27  pack¬ 

ets,  amounting  at  lowest  catalogue  prices  to  $2.40,  will 
he  sent  for  75  cts-,  accompanied  with  our  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  new  seeds,  giving  muen  useful  in¬ 
formation  and  acertain  remedy  for  the  Cabbage  Worm. 
Address, 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower, 

Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.j 


SEEDS 

NORTHERN  GROW— BBBa 

sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  dutypaid. 

CATALOGUE  for  l883mfS4V«". 

WIV!.  RENNIE,  Seedsman,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Shakers’  Garden  Seeds 

TRUE  and  GENUINE,  FRESH  and  RELIABLE. 

One  of  the  oldest  Seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mail.postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers' Garden  Seeds  Is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted.”— Eds.  American  Aariculturist. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address,  WAT,  ANDERSON. 

Mount  Lebanon,  Coi.  Co.,  N.  V. 


Round  Copies  of  Volume  41,  (for  18821,  are 
now  ready.  They  are  in  the  uniform  style,  cloth,  with, 
gilt  backs.  Price  at  the  office,  $2.  If  sent  by  mail, 
$2.30.  We  can  usually  supply,  at  the  same  rate,  any  of 
the  26  previous  volumes,  or  from  volume  16  to  41,  in¬ 
clusive.  Any  ten  or  more  volumes,  in  one  lot,  will  be 
supplied  at  the  office  for  $1.75  each;  or  be  forwarded  by 
mail  or  express,  carriage  prepaid,  for  $2  each. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members  ; 
or  a  small  chib  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rales, 
thus :  One  having  sent  5  subscribers  and  $6,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  5  names  more  and  $4,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  any  of  the  other  club  rates. 

Straw  With  Ensilage. — Prof.  Voelcker, 
of  England,  says  that  no  ordinary  green  crop  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  stored  there  without  an  admixture  of  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  fine-cut  straw,  to  absorb  the  superfluous 
moisture,  and  so  retard  fermentation  and  putrefaction. 
As  green  crops  in  America  are  less  succulent  than  those 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  mix  straw 
with  them  in  our  silos;  but  still,  as  a  precaution,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  do  so,  or  with  hay,  when  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  these  abound.  Such  a  mixture  would 
improve  the  quality  of  the  straw,  and  if  salt  or  fresh 
water  meadow  hay  were  used,  that  also  would  be  made 
more  palatable  and  digestible,  and  therefore  more  pro¬ 
fitable  to  be  fed  to  stock  of  all  kinds— even  to  swine. 

Seed.  Clubs. — Many  ladies  like  a  variety  of 
garden  flowers,  but  do  not  feel  able  to  bny  the  seeds.  1 
would  suggest  that  they  club  together  in  getting  their 
seeds.  When  the  seeds  come,  the  packages  can  be  di¬ 
vided  among  the  members.  No  seods  need  be  wasted, 
as  often  occurs  when  one  person  has  a  whole  package  to 
herself.  Very  few  persons  care  to  raise  as  many  plants 
of  a  kind  as  oue  package  of  good  seed  will  produce. 
Seeds  saved  until  the  next  year  often  fail  to  come  up 
well.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  person  desires  two  or 
three  varieties  only  of  a  particular  flower.  These  seed 
clubs  can  procure  packages  of  distinct  colorB  or  varieties, 
to  he  divided  among  the  members  according  to  their  de¬ 
sires.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  neighbors  to  club  together 
when  sending  for  garden  seeds,  for  the  reasons  given 
above,  and  for  another  reason— the  larger  the  order,  the 
cheaper  the  seeds.  In  sending  for  seeds,  be  sure  to  give 
your  orders  only  to  trustworthy  dealers.  E.  E.  R. 

To  Sow  Small  Sce«ls  and  Spores. 

—In  sowing  tobacco  seed,  which  is  among  the 
smallest  needs,  planters  mix  it  with  many  times  its 
bulk  of  fine  sand,  and  thus  make  sure  of  au  even  distri¬ 
bution.  A  correspondent,  *•  W.  M.  B.,”  at  East  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  suggests  that  petunia  seed,  and  other  fine 
flower  Beeds,  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  mixing  the 
contents  of  a  seed  packet  with  a  teaspoonful  of  fine 
sand,  or  fine  dry  soil,  before  sowing.  For  fern  spores 
and  very  minute  seeds,  he  directs  the  following:  “  Old 
turfs  in  rough  lumps  are  to  be  placed  in  a  flower-pot. 
Stop  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  with  the  finger, 
fill  the  pot  with  water,  and  duet  the  spores  or  seed  upon 
its  surface.  Allow  the  water  to  drain  out  gradually 
througti  the  hole  below,  and  the  spores  will  be  scattered 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  This  was  the  plan  of  the  late 
Donald  Beaton,  and  I  have  tried  it  successfully  with 
ferns.'’ 

The  Ftic!  of  (lie  Country. — East  of 
the  Mississipi,  wood  is  the  chief  fuel  in  the  States  south 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  as  it  is  in  Marne,  the  northern 
portions  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  West  of  the  Mississippi, 
wood  is  still  mainly  used  in  Louisiana.  Arkansas,  part  of 
Missouri,  in  Oregon,  and  in  Washington  and  Idaho  Ter¬ 
ritories.  In  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  coal  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  the  chief  fuel.  In  1S80,  less  than  two-thirds  of 
all  our  population  used  wood  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
j  over  one-third  (35J  per  cent)  used  coal.  The  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  wood  in  this  way  was  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million  cords,  at  an  estimate  average  valuation 
of  $2.12  per  cord,  or  a  little  over  three  hundred  and  seven 
million  dollars.  About  five  million  cords  of  wood  were 
used  for  other  purposes,  steamboats,  railways,  mining, 
etc,  valued  at  about  $3  per  cord.  About  seventy-five 
million  bushels  of  wood  charcoal  were  also  consumed. 
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Prizes  for  Remodelled  Houses  and  Barns. 

Wc  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
prizes  offered  in  the  March  issue  (page  110)  for 
plans  and  specifications  for  remodelled  houses  and 
barns.  In  order  to  accommodate  even  the  busiest 
person,  who  may  desire  to  compete,  the  date  when 
all  the  responses  to  this  call  shall  be  in  the  judges’ 
hands,  is  fixed  at  July  1st,  1883. 

Wheat— Corn— Oats— Pork— Lard. 

Prices  Still  Advancing  a  Little. 


The  carefully  prepared  table  herewith,  condensed 
from  our  daily  memoranda  of  the  transactions  in 
the  Chicago  markets,  will  give  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  change  in  prices  of  the  leading  farm  products 
named.  There  have  been  speculative  fluctuations 
on  the  omitted  days,  but  the  general  condition  can 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  first  three  columns  with 
the  last,  and  the  change  for  a  month  by  comparing 
the  third  and  last  columns.  Comparing  January  2d 
with  March  6th, we  have  an  advance  of  141c.  in  wheat 
deliverable  in  March,  and  14c.  deliverable  in  May. 
For  corn  an  advance  of  9c.  for  March,  and  10c.  for 
May.  For  oats  41c.  for  March,  3ic.  for  May.  Pork 
90c.  per  bbl.  for  March,  $1.00  for  May. 

During  the  month  past  (from  February  6  to 
March  6)  the  advance  has  been:  Wheat  for  March 
2c.,  for  May  lc.;  Corn  for  March  ljc.,forMay  4c.; 
Oats  for  March  4ic.  for  May  34c.;  Pork  for  March 
declined  15e.  per  bbl.,  for  May,  up  15c.;  Lard,  March 
and  May,  a  trifling  change  only.  The  prices  in  the 
New  York  markets  have  ranged  nearly  the  same, 
adding  freight,  but  lower  for  the  later  months, 
as  water-carriage  will  then  decrease  cost  of  freight. 


CURRENT  PRICES  IX  CHICAGO. 


Wheat,  bit.  Jan. 2. 

Feb. 1. 

Feb.  6. 

Feb.  20. 

Mar.  1. 

Mar.  6. 

Feb .  $  94 

$1.07 

$  1.10 

$  .... 

$  .... 

March .  95 

1.0514 

1.07% 

1-10>4 

1.08% 

1.09% 

April . 

May .  1.00 

1.00 

1.0814 

1.1114 

1.09% 

1.09% 

4.10 

1.13K 

1.1581 

1.14% 

1.14% 

Corn,  bu. 

Feb .  49 

57 

5714 

58% 

Marcli .  49J4 

5514 

57 

57M 

57?f 

April . 

May .  53 

55% 

57 

58 

58% 

58% 

57% 

59 

62  % 

6214 

63 

Oats,  bu. 

Feb .  38% 

38% 

3951 

43% 

March .  S9 

3814 

40 

41% 

April . 

May .  41K 

4014 

41% 

43% 

4114 

42% 

43% 

44% 

Pork.  bbl. 

Feb .  10.05 

18.20 

18.25 

March .  17.20 

17.95 

17.25 

18.2214 

18.20 

18,10 

April . 

May .  17.55 

18.10 

18.30 

18.4214 

18.45 

18.27 

18.35 

18.40 

18.60 

18.67 

18.55 

Lard,  100  lbs. 

Feb .  10.30 

11.30 

11.50 

March .  10.42 

11.20 

11.30 

11.50 

18.40 

1127 

April . 

May .  10.65 

31.30 

11.62 

18.60 

11.40 

11.40 

11.50 

11.42% 

18.72 

11.55 

P.  S.— March  S:  The  figures  in  the  last  column  (March 
6.)  are  all  a  little  lower  yesterday  and  to-day,  owing  part¬ 
ly  to  speculation  and  partly  to  a  tight  money-market. 

The  most  notable  advance  is  in  the  price  of  pork 
and  lard  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  viz.:  90c. 
per  bbl.  in  pork,  and  85c.  per  100  lbs.  in  lard.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  advance  in  corn,  and  partly  to 
speculation  in  and  especially  the  advance  of  14c. 
per  bushel  for  wheat,  and  5c.  in  corn.  The  sup¬ 
plies  of  both  are  liberal,  and  the  country  reserve,  of 
corn  particularly,  is  believed  to  be  large.  The  ad¬ 
vance  in  wheat  which  no  one  looked  for  during 
autumn  and  early  in  winter,  is  almost  wholly  due 
to  the  changed  condition  and  prospects  in  Europe. 
The  disastrous  floods  injured  the  crops  in  many  of 
the  fertile  valleys.  But  more  serious  than  this  has 
been  the  continuation  of  bad  weather  generally,  all 
through  the  winter.  The  effect  of  this  upon  winter 
grain  and  early  spring  sowing,  is  so  great  that  it  is 
now  thought  there  will  be  a  fair  demand  for  all  our 
surplus  from  last  year’s  crop,  with  bare  granaries 
ready  for  drafts  upon  our  crop  of  breadstuffs  for 
1883.  While  we  can  not  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  losses  of  the  people  of  other  lands,  the 
outlook  for  American  farmers  is  veiy  good,  and 
they  may  well  and  hopefully  plan  for  sowing  and 
planting  the  largest  possible  area  of  spring  wheat, 
and  of  corn,  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  remunerative  returns  for  their  labor. 

Our  Foreign  Trade  Favorable. 

Whatever  effect  the  changed  tariff  may  have  upon 
the  future,  the  recent  changes  in  our  relative  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  has  been  a  relief  from  that  of  a 


year  ago.  For  the  seven  months  ending  February 
1st,  to  which  date  official  figures  have  just  been 
brought  up,  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
amount  to  fully  seventy-eight  million  dollars,  as 
against  only  forty-seven  million  dollars  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year. 


More  Hogs  'Wanted. — At  the  present 
prices  paid  for  corn  and  live  hogs  in  most  of  the  Western 
States,  especially  in  the  interior  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  corn  would  bring  consider¬ 
able  more  money  if  fed  to  swine,  to  increase  their  weight. 
Shelling  the  corn  would  be  saved,  and  the  hauling  to 
market  of  equal  values  of  corn  and  pork  is  much  less 
for  the  latter,  and  there  is  a  large  saving  in  freight  all 
the  way  to  the  seaboard.  The  trouble  is,  there  are  not 
nearly  enough  swine  to  consume  the  corn.  The  lesson 
is,  that  it  will  pay  to  produce  more  stock  hogs ;  to  take 
good  care  of  the  pigs  and  to  increase  their  number  as 
much  as  possible. 


Catalogues  Acknowledged. 


SEEDSMEN. 

All  of  the  leading  dealers  keep  horticultural  imple¬ 
ments  and  many  now  offer  green-house  plants  and  small 
fruits.  If  separate  catalogues  are  issued  they  are  noticed 
under  their  proper  heads,  but  if  all  departments  are  com¬ 
prised  in  one  catalogue,  it  is  acknowledged  under  that 
which  appears  to  be  the  leading  business  and  the  other 
departments  mentioned. 

R.  II.  Allen  &  Co.,  Nos.  189  and  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 
City.  Full  in  grass  and  field  seeds.  Small  fruits. 

C.  W.  Dorr  &  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Full  in  pota¬ 
toes;  fruits,  flowers  and  implements. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  No.  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Many  specialties;  full  plant  list,  small  fruits,  etc. 

J.  A.  Everitt,  Watsontown,  Pa.,  Potatoes  a  specialty, 
with  novelties. 

J.  C.  Everitt,  Ontario,  Ind.  Special  seed  potato 
catalogue. 

Robert  &  James  Farquhar,  No.  19  South  Market 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  A  new  house  with  a  full  first  cata¬ 
logue. 

H.  A.  Fielding,  Lowell,  Mass.  With  a  very  large  im¬ 
plement  department. 

Graham  &  Johnson,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio.  Also  vege¬ 
table  plants  in  great  variety. 

Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Full  in  farm  seeds  and  much  pleasant  talk  about  them. 

Henry  Lee,  Denver,  Colorado.  A  wonderful  catalogue 
from  a  wonderful  State.  Green-house  and  other  plants. 

John  R.  &  A.  Murdoch,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Also  green¬ 
house  and  nursery  stock. 

C.  B.  Rogers,  133  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Farm 
seeds  have  special  attention. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.,  sends  a  separate  seed 
catalogue,  which  has  a  long  list  of  the  new  and  rare. 

J.  C.  Vaughn,  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  his  corn  and  potato 
manual,  treats  both  plants  in  full. 

NURSERYMEN. 

The  mention  of  “  Small  Fruits  ”  indicates  that  the  fist 
is  restricted  to  that  class  of  stock. 

Irving  Allen,  Springfield,  Mass.  Small  fruits,  with 
the  newer  kinds. 

Francis  C.  Biddle,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa.  Cattle  and 
poultry  are  added  to  nursery  stock. 

A.  T.  Blauvelt  &  Co.,  Blauveltville.  N.  Y.  Includes 
the  newer  varieties  of  orchard  and  small  fruits. 

J.  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Baskets  and  crates 
to  market  the  fruit  as  well  as  the  trees  to  raise  it. 

Hance  &  Borden,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  A  trade  list  of 
the  Rumson  Nurseries. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  A  wholesale  fist  of 
grape  vines;  the  “Prentiss”  a  specialty. 

Geo.  S.  Josselyn.  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Small  fruit;  a  very 
full  fist  of  grapes,  “  Fay’s  Prolific  ”  currant. 

C.  P.  Lines,  New  Haven,  Conn.  General  stock,  with 
colored  plates  of  the  newer  grapes. 

William  Parry,  Parry,  N.  J.  Small  fruits,  with  sev¬ 
eral  Oriental  pears,  including  “  Keiffer’s  Hybrid.” 

John  Perkins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  A  general  list 
with  several  novelties. 

F.  K.  Phoenix,  Delavan,  Wis.  To  see  once  more  a 
full  catalogue  from  our  old  friend  recalls  the  fabled  bird 
which  renewed  its  life.  Success  to  him.  ■ 

E.  P.  Roe,  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson.  Characteristic¬ 
ally  full  of  new  and  the  best  old  small  fruits  and  in¬ 
structive. 

Delos  Staples.  West  Sebewa,  Mich.  Small  fruits 
including  the  Blueberry 

H.  M.  Thompson,  Lake  Preston,  Dakota.  Wholesale 
fist  of  evergreen  and  other  forest  trees. 

E.  B.  Underhill,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  A  condensed 
and  classified  list  of  small  fruits. 

II.  K.  Vickroy,  Normal,  Ill.  Small  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  plants. 

FLORISTS. 

C.  E.  Allen,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  Green-house  and  bed¬ 
ding  plants:  also  seeds  and  small  fruits. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.,  Green-house  and 
other  plants,  especially  suited  to  a  warm  climate. 


Jos.  E.  Bonsall,  Salem,  Ohio.  A  full  list  with  many 
new  things. 

Paul  Butz  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa.  Besides  flowers 
small  fruits  and  seeds;  roses  a  specialty. 

E.  M.  Fuller,  Bismarck,  Dakota.  Nothing  more 
strikingly  shows  the  development  of  the  “Far  West” 
than  this  excellent  catalogue. 

V.  II.  Hallock’s  Son  &  Thorpe,  Queens,  N.  Y 
Many  novelties  and  specialties  in  flowers,  and  the 
stock  of  small  fruits  collected  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer. 

Edward  Gillett,  Southwick,  Mass.  North  Ameri¬ 
can  perennial  plants. 

Nanz  &  Neuner,  Louisville,  Ky.  The  supplement 
of  novelties  in  plants  is  very  large,  also  seeds,  flower 
and  vegetable. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.  An  immense  collec¬ 
tion,  prefaced  by  a  fine  plate  of  the  rose  “A.  K.  Wil¬ 
liams,”  also  a  special  rose  fist. 

L.  Templin  &  Sons,  Calla,  Ohio.  Green-house  and 
bedding  stock  and  seeds. 

Woods,  Beach  &  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.  A  large 
rose  list  with  general  green-house  stock. 

Woolson  &  Co,  Passaic,  N.  J.  Hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  also  bulbs,  ferns,  and  hardy  orchids. 

IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY  &  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Am.  Vegetable  Fibre  Co.,  No.  213  S.  Front  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Describe  their  machine  for  treating 
flax,  hemp,  etc. 

H.  J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  No.  215  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.,  in 
“  Facts  for  Farmers”  describe  their  various  fertilizers 
and  give  directions  for  their  use. 

Dole  Common-Sense  Fertilizer  Co.,  No.  42  Congress 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  discuss  the  use  of  their  manufactures 
and  give  many  useful  tables. 

Clipper  Machine  Works,  Keene,  N.  H.  The  “  Her¬ 
rington  Patent  Improved  Potato  Digger.” 

Davis  &  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  Buckeye  Hand  Corn 
Planters. 

Everett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass.,  claim  to  make  the 
only  genuine  “Matthews’  Seed  Drill.” 

Gale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Albion,  Mich.  The  “Gale 
Chilled  Plow  ”  and  the  “Spring-Tooth  Sulky  Harrow 
and  Seeder.” 

Geo.  K.  Hawley,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Poultry  and 
Poultry  Houses. 

Indianapolis  Machine  &  Bolt  Works,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  make  Olsen’s  Improved  Hoop  Planer. 

The  Mapes  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  No. 
158  Front  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  Description  of  fertilizers 
and  testimonials  of  those  who  have  used  them. 

Maywood  Co.,  Maywood,  HI.  The  “  Chicago  Screw 
Pulverizer”  and  the  “Chicago  Scraper  and  Ditcher,” 
illustrated  and  discussed. 

Nonpareil  Fertilizer  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass.,  set  forth 
the  claims  of  their  product 

Ewald  Over,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Maker  of  “Preston’s 
Binder  Trucks.” 

J.  B.  Sardy  &  Son,  No.  141  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
“Phospho  Peruvian  Guano  ”  and  other  fertilizers. 

J.  W.  Sohn,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Describes  in  English 
and  German  pamphlets  bis  “improved  method  of  cul¬ 
ture  ”  and  the  implements  used. 

Geo.  W.  Taft,  Abington,  Conn.  Hlustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  “  Taft’s  Road  Machines.” 

FOREIGN  CATALOGUES 

CANADA. 

Pearce,  Weld  &  Co.,  London,  Ont.  Seeds. 

Wm.  Rennie,  Toronto.  Seeds. 

Stone  &  Wellington.  General  Nursery. 

FRANCE. 

Cusin  et  Guichard,  Lyons.  Seeds.  The  same  pub¬ 
lish  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  grasses  and  their  uses. 

VrLMoniN,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  Paris.  A  full  fist  with 
brief  descriptions  of  the  plants  used  for  forage  and  in 
the  aits  . 


New  Farm  Implements  and  Appliances. 


The  Willson  Spring  Single-Tree. 

Mr.  Bergh  is  justly  entitled  to  pedestal  and  monu¬ 
ment  for  his  great  services  in  behalf  of  dumb  animals. 
If  one  would  realize  what  he  has  done,  he  has  but  to  con¬ 
trast  the  scenes  in  New  York  to-day,  with  those  which 
transpired  a  few  years  ago,  when  every  driver  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  abuse  his  horse  to  his  heart’s  content.  Any 
contrivance  or  invention  which  forwards  this  good  work 
of  humanity  to  dumb  animals,  is  deserving  of  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  because  the  “  Willson  Spring  Single-Tree  ”  is 
such  an  invention,  that  it  is  deserving  of  attention.  It 
is  a  relief  to  the  horse,  because  it  brings  him  nearer  his 
load,  than  does  the  common  Tree.  By  its  elasticity  and 
spring,  it  prevents  very  much  of  the  jar  and  wear  upon 
the  animal  incident  to  the  use  of  the  common  Tree.  On 
examination,  we  find  that  its  construction  is  simple,  that, 
it  can  be  readily  attached  and  detached,  and  the  spring 
is  durable.  In  the  interest  of  humanity  to  the  horse, 
we  ask  our  readers  to  try  this  Tree. 


See  Elsewhere  for  NEW 


PREMIUMS  for  New  Subscribers 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

New-York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICE,  Uos.  346  and  348  BROADWAY. 

,T  A  ~KTTT  A  T?~V  1  1883. 


Amount  of  Net  Cash  Assets,  January,  1,'1§§2 . $45,130,006.86 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Premiums . $9,604,788.38 

Less  deferred  premiums  January  1,  1882 .  452,161.00 — $9,152,627.38 

Interest  and  rents  (including  realized  gains  on  real  estate 

sold) .  3,089,273.21 

Less  interest  accrued  January  1,  1882 . . . .  291,254.80 —  2,798,01 8.41— $1 1 ,950,645,79 

$57,080,653.65 

DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

Losses  by  death,  including  Reversionary  additions  to  same . $1,955,292.00 

Endowments  matured  and  discounted,  including  Reversionary  additions 

tosame... . 427,258.95 

Annuities,  dividends,  and  returned  premiums  on  cancelled  policies .  3,827,758.76 

Total  paid  Policy-holders . $6,210,309.71. 

Taxes  and  re-insurances .  234,678.27 

Commissions,  brokerages,  agency  expenses  and  physicians’  fees .  1,332,038.38 

Office  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  &c .  385,111.18—  $8,162,137,54 

$48,918,515.11 

ASSETS. 

Cash  in  bank,  on  hand,  and  in  transit  (since  received) . $1,276,026.67 

Invested  in  United  States,  New  York  City  and  other  stocks,  (market  value, 

$1 9,953,956.52) . 18,072,074.81 

Real  Estate .  4,133,065.13 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  first  lien  on  real  estate,  (buildings  thereon  insured 
for  $17,950,000.00  and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as  ad¬ 
ditional  collateral  security) . 1 9,306,940. 1 6 

Temporary  loans,  (secured  by  stocks,  market  value,  $5,191,139.50) .  4,313,000.00 

♦Loans  on  existing  policies,  (the  reserve  held  by  the  Company  on  these 

policies  amounts  to  $2,690,961) .  494,032.23 

♦Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subse¬ 
quent  to  January  1,  1883 .  540,555.51 

♦Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection.  394,395.19 

Agents’  balances .  62,424.95 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  January  1,  1883 .  326,000.06—  $48,918,515.11 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost .  1,881,881.71 

*A  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  will  accompany  the  usual  annual 
report  filed  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

CASH  ASSETS,  January  1,  1883 . .  $50,800,396.82 

Appropriated  as  follows: 

Adjusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  January  1 ,  1 883 .  $351 ,451 .21 

Reported  losses,  awaiting  proof,  &c .  138,970.23 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid,  (claims  not  presented) . .  53,350.43 

Annuities,  due  and  unpaid  (uncalled  for) .  6,225.86 

Reserved  for  re-insurance  on  existing  policies;  participating  insurance 
at  4  per  cent.  Carlisle  net  premium;  non-participating  at  5  per  cent. 

Carlisle  net  premium . 43,174,402.78 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend, 

Fund,  January  1,  1882,  over  and  above  a  4  per  cent. 

reserve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class . $2,054,244.03 

Addition  to  the  Fund  during  1882  for  surplus  and  matured 

reserves  .  1,109  966.00 

$3,164,210.03 

DEDUCT— 

Returned  to  Tontine  policy-holders  during  the  year  on 

Matured  Tontines . 1,072,837.87 

Balance  of  Tontine  Fund  January  1,1883 . . .  2,091,372.16 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  in  advance . . .  35,782.36 


$45,851,555.03 

Divisible  Surplus  at  4  per  cent . . .  4,948,841.79 

Surplus  "by  the  New  York  State  Standard  at  41  per  ct.,  estimated  at  10,000,000.00 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $4,948,841  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary  dividend 
to  participating  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  on  settlement  of  next 
annual  premium. 

During  the  year  12,178  policies  have  been  issued,  insuring  $41,325,520. 

Jan.  1,  1879,  45,005.  r  Jan.  1, 1879,  $125,232,144. 

Jan.  1,  1880,  45,705.  Amount  \  Jan.  1,  1880,  127,417,763. 

Jan.  1,  1881,48,548.  I  Jan.  1,  1881,  135,726,916. 

Jan.  1,  1882,  53,927.  at  risk  )  Jan.  1,  1882,  151,760,824. 


Number  of 


Policies  in  force 

„  (  1878,  $1,687,676. 

Xleath-  \  1 879,  1,569,864. 
Claims  •<  1880,  1,731,721. 
tinid  I  1881,  2,013,203. 
pa  u  (  1882,  1,955,292. 


Jan.  1, 1883,  60,150. 

1878,  $1,948,665. 

1879,  2,033,650. 

1880,  2,317,889, 

1881,  2,432,654. 

1882,  2,798,018. 


Jan.  1,1883,  171,415,097. 


Divisible 
Surplus  at 
4  per  cent. 


Jan.  1,  1879,  $2,811,436. 
Jan.  1,1880,  3,120,371. 
Jan.  1,  1881,  4,295,096. 
Jan.  1,1882,  4,827,036. 
Jan.  1,1883,  4,948,841. 


TRUSTEES: 

DAVID  DOWS, 

HENRY  BOWERS, 
LOOMIS  L.  WHITE, 
ROBERT  B.  COLLINS, 

S.  S.  FISHER, 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  M.  D„ 
WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 
THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 

D.  O’DELL,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 
WM.  H.  APPLETON, 
WILLIAM  BARTON, 
WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH, 
H.  B.  CLAFLIN, 

JOHN  M.  FURMAN, 


EDWARD  MARTIN, 
JOHN  MAIRS, 

HENRY  TUCK,  M.  D., 
ALEX.  STUDWELL, 

R.  SUYDAM  GRANT, 
ARCHIBALD  H.  WELCH. 


CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  I  M  .. 

HENRY  TUCK,  M.  D„  f  MedlCa‘  Examiners- 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN. 

President. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

Vice-President  and  Actuary. 


FOR  sale 

5,000  Concord  Grapes,  4  ■ 
lng;  within  half  mile  of  Pat' 

Nursery,  8  acres,  in  the  City  of  Paterson.  Terms  liberal.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  A.  B.  WOODRUFF,  182  Market  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


OR  TO  LET.—  House,  58 

_ acres  of  ground  (half  arable), 

J  Grapes,  4  years  old,  planted  and  flourish¬ 
ing;  within  half  mile  of  Paterson  Also,  Tree  and  Fruit 
Nursery,  8  acres,  in  the  City  of  Paterson.  Terms  liberal.  Ap 


CHARLES  D.  MERWIN, 

Seed  Grower,  Milford,  Conn.  Established  in  1850.  Grows 
the  Best  Onion  Seed  in  America  for  Market  Gardeners.  One 
Dollar  per  pound,  Red  and  Yellow.  $1.75  for  White. 


“  We  found  that  in  pastsing  the  4 ACME ’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler 
over  twice,  it  not  only  broke  and  crushed  the 
lumps,  but  it  pushed  and  deposited  them  in 
the  hollows  and  depressions,  so  that  the  beds 
looked  as  smoothly  made  as  if  done  ivith 
spade  and  hoe.”  ( See  page  20 h,  this  paper.) 


WANTED 

Every  reader  of  this  paper  to  send  for  my  1883  Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  and  Small  Fruits.  Seed  Potatoes  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Index  to  front  part  of  Catalogue. 

THE  POTATO. 

A  brief  history  of  the  vegetable,  Sd  page. 

The  uses  of  the  Potato.  Sd  page. 

How  to  cut  to  a  single  eye,  with  Illustration,  4th  to  5tn 

PHow  to  raise  from  cuttings,  5th  page. 

Two  crops  a  year,  5th  page. 

How  to  raise  seedlings,  6th  page. 

Cultivation,  from  6tli  to  the  8th  pages. 

How  to  store  and  keep,  8th  page. 

Send  name  and  address  on  Postal  Card  to 

Ontario,  LaGrange  Co.,  Ind.,  and  you  will  receive 
the  Catalogue  by  return  mail.  Mention  this  paper. 

Great  Northern  and  Southern  Nursery, 

Catalogues  gratis.— Showing  how  and  what  to  plant, 
with  much  valuable  information.  My  stock  is  full  and  un¬ 
usually  fine.  A  full  line  of  Peaches  and  extra  long  keeping 
Apples,  Keifer  and  Leconte  Fears,  Japan  Persimmons, 
Reas'  Mammoth  and  Champion  Quince,  Small  Fruits,  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  and  all  stock  usually  found  in  a  first-class 
Nursery.  Prices  low  for  reliable  stock. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

FOREST  ana  EVERGREEN  TREES, 

Hardy  Gatalpa  Seeds, 

CATALPA,  EINE,  SPRUCE,  LARCH,  ASH,  &c„  &o. 
All  Nursery  Grown.  Tree  Seeds,  Forest  Trees,  by  mail. 

R.  DOUGLAS  &  SON,  Waukegan,  Ills. 
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Pomona  Nursery. 

5  AAA  KIEFFER’S  HYBRID 
PEARS  in  Orchard,  and 

50,000  Sc^a^ssE 

ards.  No  Duds  or  Sci¬ 
ons  taken  from  DWARFS.  NIGH’S 


SUPERB  Strawberry.  HANSELL  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberries,  New  Grapes  and  Currants.  Fruit, 
Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  and  Plants  in  variety. 
Catalogue  free.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


Manchester,  “Big  Bob,” 

James  Vick,  and  35  best  kind 
Strawberries.  20  acres  big  ber¬ 
ries.  Raspberries,  and  all  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Handsome  K  idler 
Pear  Trees,  millions  of  Peach, 
Osage  Orange,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tals.  Send  for  Price  List.  Free. 

J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Best  Market  Pear, 

James  Vick,  Big  Bob,  and  40  other  sorts 
best  Strawberries.  Hansel],  Superb,  and 
20  other  sorts  of  Raspberries.  30  sorts 
Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries.  45  sorts  Peaches,  Apples,  Plnms, 
Quinces,  &c.  Lowest  rates.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  S.  COLLINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Rumson  Nurseries. 

100,000  Peach  Trees 

150,000  Mulberry  Trees  for  silk  food;  best 
varieties.  Silk-worm  Eggs.— Choice  Small 
Fruits.— 75  Acres  of  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  including  Rhododendrons, 
Azalias,  Kaiinia,  Japanese  Maples,  etc. 
etc.  Catalogues  Free. 

HANCE  &  BORDEN,  Mang’rs.Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOGUE  of  New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1883,  will  be  ready  in  February  with  a  colored  plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  fine  Foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse 
and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers;  to  others,  10  cts;  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Roses,  Orchids,  Fruits, 
etc.,  gratis.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D  ,C. 
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NEW  HAND-BOOKSSSSS’.W.'SS 

Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Evergreens, 
Vines ,  Pceonies ,  Phlox .  etc .  134  pages,  with  handsome 
colored  plate.  Price.  25cts.  Plain. 20cts.  Sendforit. 
ELLWANGER  &  BARKY, 

Mr.  hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FRUITS! 

and  GRAPE  VINES.  A  large  and  fine  assortment  of 
plants  Is  offered  at  very  reasonable  rates.  All  the  leading 
standards  and  novelties,  combined  with  exceedingly  liberal 
offers.  Planters  supplied  in  large  quantities  at  very  low 
rates.  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free.  Address 

Cornwall-on-Hudson  B°  P  StfjF 
New  York. 


|  A  Year's  Subscription  to  the  American 
b  Agriculturist  For  $10.00  order  for 


FREE 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 

by  Express.  Send  for  Price  List  of  “ The  Best." 

D,  E.  HOXIE,  Northampton,  Mass. 

500,000  MANCHESTER 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

BY  THE  ORIGINATOR, 

at  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES  for  spring  of 
’S3.  BUY  at  FOUNTAIN  HEAD,  and  get  the 
PURE.  Averages  twice  as  large  as  the  Wilson,  and 
yields  twice  as  many  quarts  per  acre.  Is  an  excellent  ship¬ 
per,  very  ATTRACTIVE  in  appearance,  of  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  flavor,  and  retains  its  color  and  flavor  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  after  being  picked.  Circulars  free. 

J.  BATTEY,  Manchester,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

WII  CnN’Q  SI  DAUV  Genuine  Pedigree  Stock,  $2.50 
1TILOUI1  O  ALDAnl,  per  1,000.  Other  varieties  if  wanted. 

E.  VAN  ALLEN,  Bethlehem  Centre,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STK  A  W  BERRIES, 

Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  and  Currants. 
Newest  and  Best  Varieties.  Z3“  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

JOSEPH  D,  FITTS,  Providence,  R.  I, 
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0  MANUFACTURED  AT 

oTHE  MICHIGAN  BASKET  FACTORY  OF 
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ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH,  j  | 

O  SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE, ItilST. 

i 

THE  GREGG 
RASPBERRY 

stands  without  a  rival ,  the  best  in 
every  respect. 

Our  stock  of  plants  are  pure  and 
tve  offer  them  in  lots  of  5000  for  $10.00. 
Retail  price  list  free  to  all. 

Have  your  order  booked  early  for 
Spring  delivery. 

J.  W.  NELSON, 
Indian  Run, 
Mercer  Co.,  Pa. 


1  Dirt  HAfl  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  including  all 
the  best  leading  varieties.  Manchester, 
Bid  well,  etc,  at  low  rates.  Also  Small  Fruit  Trees  and 
Plants  by  mail.  Address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  liltO.,  Village 
Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

1  We  desire  that  those  who  befriended  the  James 

a*  1 1  a  Vick  Strawberry  on  the  start  should  be  well 
V  0  I »  supplied  with  plants.  But  If  they  delay  order¬ 
ing  long,  we  may  be  unable  to  supply.  The  entire  stock  Is 
largely  sold  now  (March  Sd).  We  have  a  large  stock  of 
extra  Btrong  Souhegan,  Tvler,  Shoffer’s  Colossal,  Lost  Ru¬ 
bies,  Ohio  and  Gregg  Raspberries,  etc.  Catalogue  and 
sample  of  GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER  free.  Apply  to 
GREEN’S  NURSERIES,  Box  562,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1,000,000  Strawberry  Plants, 

FAIRY,  the  best  White,  and  all  the  best  new  and 
standard  kinds. 

50,000  Raspberry  Plants. 

EARLY  PROLIFIC  and  RELIANCE  the  best 
for  profit. 

KIEFER  and  LECONTE  Pear  Trees  and  SCIONS 
in  quantity.  Currant  Bushes,  Grape  Vines,  choice  Nursery 
Stock  and  Greenhouse  Plants  in  variety.  Prices  low.  List 
Free. _ J.  C.  GIBSON,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

100,000  Raspberry  Plants  For  Sale  Clean. 

Ohio,  Gregg,  M.  Cluster,  Doolittle,  Tvler,  and  all  Small 
Fruit.  Every  one  should  have  the  Ohio  Raspberries  for 
drying,  if  they  want  the  best.  It  will  produce  one-third 
more.  Send  for  wholesale  price  list.  Free.  Address, 

J.  IRVIN  JOHNSON,  Palmyra,  Y. 


For  kieffer  pears,  Manchester  strawber¬ 
ries,  SUPERB  and  HANSELL  RASPBERRIES, 
GRAPE  VINES,  &c.,  send  to  S.  C.  DeCOU, 

Burlington  Co.,  DIoorestown,  N.  J. 

MALL  FRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSES  and  PANSIES 

My  One  Dollar  Collections, 

'  safe  arrival  by  mail  guaran¬ 
teed,  are  the  CHOICEST 
in  cultivation.  My  Carna¬ 
tions.  Geraniums,  Pansies, 
Hardy  Roses,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  Grape  Vines  are 
especially  good.  A  cata¬ 
logue  with  full  instructions 
for  best  culture  of  S  M  A  L  L. 
FRUITS  and  FLOWER 

PLANTS/ree  on  application. 

G.S.WALES  New  York’. 


NEW  &  OLDCDI  ||TC 

LARGE  &  SMALL™  I 


Now  Ready!  36-page  Semi-annual  I? 

Illustrated  Catalogue  SENT  “  SXEiEi 
CA  YUGA  LAKE  NURSERIES  (Estab'd  i85S) 
H.  S.  ANDERSON,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


BERRY 


P  I,  A  N  T  S  that  are 
See  my  brief  Berry  Leaf 
for  latest  points,  prices, 
views,  and  reviews. 


TRUE. 


Get  the  Beat.  E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

KIEFFER  PEARS, 

POCKL1NGTON  GRAPES. 

A  Few  Thousand  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  Seed¬ 
lings  for  Sale  Cheap.  For  prices  address, 

A.  HAMMOND,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


“It  is  estimated  that  one  dollar  per  acre  with 
such  pulverizers  as  the  Roller,  Plank-drag  and 
common  Harrow,  will  add  five  to  ten  bushels  per 
acre  to  the  wheat  crop,  and  to  other  crops  in  the 
same  proportion.  This  same  work  may  he  per¬ 
formed  more  cheaply  and  easily  by  using  the 
1  ACME’  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  & 
Leveler.  With  it,  the  three  operations  of  crushing 
lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground,  and  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verizing  the  soil,  are  performed  at  the  same  time." 
( See  page  204  this  paper). 
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PEACH  TREES,  choice  varieties,  packed  and 
delivered  at  depot  for  $2.50.  Catalogue  free. 

G.  H.  BANTA,  Rivervale,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


'wdfc  ftSSMb  SOUHEGAN  RASPBERRY  Plants, 
t*  ww  a  clear  Blackberry.  1  was  the  first  one  to 
name  it  in  print,  in  1878.  Send  to  headquarters  for  it. 
5,000  Oaks,  3  varieties,  1  to  5  ft. 

100,000  Evergreen  Trees,  1  to  6  ft. 
15,000  Clethra  Alnifoiia,  for  Bees,  Shrubberies  or  Parks. 
HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS.  CATALOGUES  BY 
MAIL,  ILLUSTRATED. 

JACOB  W.  MANNING-, 

READING,  MASS. 

SiLD  CORN 

SIBLEY’S  PRIDE  t°he  NORTH 

Ninety-day  yellow-dent,  the  earliest  Dent  Com 
crown,  16-rowed.  Originated  in  Northern  Iowa. 
Ripened  perfectly  in  1882,  the  worst  Corn  season  m 
25  years,  in  Northern  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  etc. ;  in  some  sections 
where  Dent  Corn  before  has  been  a  total  failure. 

GOOD  SEED  CORN  ISSCARCE :  SECURETHE  BEST 

Our  Grain  and  Farm  Seeds  Manual  contains  histo¬ 
ries  and  directions  for  culture  of  Corn,  Wheat,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Rye,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Grasses,  ..Roots,  and  all 
Farm  Crops,  with  descriptions  of  all  new  and 
standard  varieties.  Only  10  cents. 

Sibley's  Farmers'  Almanac,  with  valuable  essays 

on  special  crops,  lO  cents.  _ _ 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Flower.  Vege¬ 
table,  Field  and  Tree  Seeds  and  Plants,  FREE. 
HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Seedsmen, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  Chicago,  III. 


OSAGE  ORANGE  €.  C.  ASPARAGUS 

landSinpl  ri  nnp  I7I?fiNorwavandHemlockSprnce, 
vears  A  r  r  Iv  tli  I  Ik  i'j  H-iiSinsh  Juniper,  Arbor  Vitae, 
Norway  and  Sugar  Maples,  etc.  Strawberries— MAN¬ 
CHESTER,  Bidwcli,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Sharpless, 
etc.  Rasperries-HANSELL.  Cuthbert,  Gregg,  etc. 
Peaches  ;  Cherries  ;  Pears— Kieffer.  etc.  Currants— Fay's, 
etc.  New  Grapes.  General  supply  of  well-grown  Fruit 
Trees,  Small  Fruits,  and  Nursery  Stock.  Send  for  free 
prices,  with  colored  plates  of  new  fruits. 

F.  C.  BIDDLE,  Brandywine  Nursery,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 


KSEEDS! 

Delivered  free  of  postage  to  any  P.  O.  in  the  U.  S. 

MUSK  MELONj  Golden  Gem.  Earliest, 
most  productive,  and  finest  flavored  grown.  A  gem 
indeed.  Packet  25c,«  oz.  50c. 

WATER  MELON,  Cuban  Queen.  Sweet, 
luscious,  and  grows  to  enormous  size,  often  weighing 
over  1(H)  lbs.  Packet  10c.,  oz.  25c.,  lb.  $2.50. 

BEET,  Philadelphia  Perfection.  A  most 
beautiful  variety,  of  half  long  shape,  deep  blood,  ten¬ 
ders  sweet,  juicy.  Packet  10c.,  oz.  25c.,  lb.  $2.50 

CABBAGE,  Royal  German  Drumhead. 
Handsome  large  late  sure  heading  variety,  pronounc¬ 
ed  the  finest  in  the  world.  Packet  25c.,  oz.  90c. 

SWEET  CORN,  Marblehead.  Earliest  and 
sweetest  known  variety.  Packet  10c«,  quart  50c. 

ONION,  Southport  Yellow  Globe.  Early, 
large,  and  superior  to  all  others  in  quality,  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  flavor.  Packet  10c.,  oz.  30c.,  lb  $3. 

PEA,  The  Garden  Pride.  Earliest,  most  pro¬ 
ductive  and  finest  flavored  dwarf  Pea  in  cultivation* 
Packet  25c.,  quart  $  1 . 0.0 • 

SQUASH,  Perfect  Gem.  Flesh  sweet,  rich, 
and  ary,  enormously  productive,  and  best  of  keepers* 
Packet  10c.,  oz.  15c..  lb.  $1.50. 

TOMATO,  Mayflower.  Earliest,  large, 
smooth,  bright  red,  and  most  productive  variety* 
Packet  25c.,  oz.  GOc. 

That  the  readers  of  this  paper  may  give  these 
valuable  new  varieties  a  trial,  we  will  send 
free  by  mail,  full  size  packets  of  all  the  above 
varieties,  although  amounting  at  regular  prices 
to  $1.50,  ETH  OTG  in  stamps,  and.  put  in  each 
for  ONLY  OU  U  l  Vi  collection,  free  of  charge, 
a  trial  packet  of  our  Improved  Learning:  Corn. 

OUR  SPECIAL,  INTRODUCTION  BOX, 
containing  27  large  Packets,  including  the 
above  new  and  all  the  best  standard  varieties, 
which  amount  at  regular  prices  to  $2.55,  mak¬ 
ing  a  complete  family  vegetable  garden,  will  be 
sent  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $  1 .00,  three  boxes 
for  $2.50.  Order  at  once,  and  get  our  new  Illr> 
trated  Catalogue,  containing  full  descriptions  and 
directions  for  culture. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES 

1114  Market  Street.  Fliiladelnb*-  Pn. 


New  Roses,  Verbenas  and  Bedding  Plants  in  Quantities. 
Seed  of  all  kinds.  Strawberry  Plants,  Potatoes.  <  atalogue, 
80  pages,  mailed  free.  <J.  E.  A  LLEN, 

_ _ Brattleboro,  Vt. 

ROSES 

CHOICEST  VARIETIES.  STRONGEST  PLANTS. 

Special  Inducements  to  intending  Planters. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  send  for  Catalogue, Free.  ROBT. SCOTT  &J  SON 
N.E.  Corner  19th  and  Catharine  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

56  Choice  Collections 

Of  Small  Fruits.  Grape  ATines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Climbers,  offered  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  by 
express  or  mail.  Also  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock.  Send 
for  our  Descriptive  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  GHide  to  the 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Planter.  Sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

WILLIAM  H.  MOON, 

Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


GREGG  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

1 00-000  first-class  Gregg  and  Souhegan  Raspberry  plants 
at  low  prices.  Special  rates  for  lots  of  5,000  and  upwards. 

C.  C.  HART,  Southington,  Conn. 

WTANTED,  reliable,  capable  men  to  sell  Trees,  Shrubs, 
TT  Plants,  Roses  &c.  Stock  RELIABLE  and  FIRST- 
CLASS.  Salaries  and  expenses  paid.  Full  instructions  to  in¬ 
experienced  men.  Address,  J.  F.  LeClake,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

FROSTED  Natural  Peach  Seed.  We  are  prepared  to 
supplv  No.  1  Natural  Tenn.  Seed,  ready  for  planting  In 
spring,  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  in  lots  of  5  bushels  and  over 
less  quantity,  $1.75  per  bushel.  Address, 

CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO., Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown.N.J 

Hardy  Flowering  Plants  and  Bulbs. 

For  all  the  best  old  and  new  varieties  of  the  above,  go  to 
Headquarters.  Out  sole  business  being  the  Importation 
and  the  Growing  of  Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs,  we  are  enabled 
to  furnish  the  most  desirable  kinds,  and  at  very  low  rates. 

Our  new  catalogue  (sent  free)  is  the  finest  weeverissued, 
and  our  collection,  especially  In  Bulbs,  is  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  anv  other  dealer  either  at  home  or  in  Europe. 

The  New  Porcupine  Plant.  New  Trltomas.  New  Scarlet 
Clematis.  WOOLSON  A  CO., 

Lock  Drawer  E,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

All  the  best  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and 
other  Small  Fruits.  Asparagus  Roots,  Grape  Vines,  &c  ,  at 
reasonable  rates.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  gives  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  both  new  and  old,  quotes, 
fair  prices,  and  is  free  to  all  applicants.  Address 

IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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CRAPE 

Low  Prices.  Mailing  a  Specialty. 
WATER  FOWLS.  Free  Catalogues. 


VINES, 

■  Thoroughbred  LAND  and  0 


SMAI.E  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

TREES.  Headquarters  for\ 
the  unrivalled  New  Currant 

FAY’S  PROLIFIC  ■  Thoroughbred  LAND  and  ' 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  York. 


GREATEST  AND  BEST  OFFER  OF  THE  SEASON  ! 


m*  REAP  IT 
THROUGH l 


Our  Special  “FARM  and  GARDEN”  Offer! 

An  unequalled  opportunity  to  secure  the  “ Farm  and  Garden '* 
for  one  year.  Absolutely  FREE,  and  a  supply  of  Choice 
_  ^  ^  _ _  _  __  _  GAKDfeN  SEEDS  AT  A  TRIFLING  EXPENSE! 

iniuw  **  Hj  BH  H  We  propose  to  send  the  “Farm  and  Garden"  a  monthly  Farm- 

mL  iJi  "Jll  bh  Si  H  ers’  paper,  for  one  year,  FREE  to  every  person  who  orders  one 

S  *&99  6s  II  Bh  Si  Ba  M  Ml  w*  m  ■  of  our  Trial  Packages  *6F”  of  Dorr’s  Iowa  Seeds.  We 

11  rgllBjl  *  f||K  B  Kill  I  make  the  offer  as  an  iuducement  for  you  to  try  our  Seeds.  We 

,m  ^apr  8  want  to  qive  new  customers  an  idea  of  their  superior  quality. 

We  want  every  intelligent  farmer  and  gardener  to  give  them  a  fair  trial®  We  want  to  introduce  them  into  thousands  of  new 
homes  this  season,  that  you  may  test  them  and  judge  for  yourselves.  Our  package44  F”  containsa  well-filled  packet  of  each  of  the 
following  standard  vegetables :  Cuban  Queen  Water-Melon, Bay  View  Musk  Melon.  Livingston  PerfeetionToma- 
te,  New  Excelsior  Cabbage,  Egyptian  Beet,  Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot,  Boston  31arket  Celery,  Boston 
Market  Cucumber,  Prlzellead  Lettuce,  Larg©  Red  WetbersBeldOnlon,  Long  Sugar  Parsnip,  Long  Scar¬ 
let  Radish;  also,  New  Hybrid  Spiral  Mignonette,  and  choicest  superb  Pansy  (which  alone  retails  for  50c.)  The  usual 
price  for  these  Seeds  is  $1.80,  add  to  this  the  subscription  price  of  the  “Farm  and  Gar- jO|  M  |  V  OE’MTQ 

den”  50c*,  making  a  Total  or  $2.30r  and  you  will  see  what  we  propose  to  send  you  for^  ll  h>  9  v  hll  fl  W 

We  can  only  hold  this  offer  OPEN  for  a  SHORT  TIME,  as  the  packages  must  be  sent  out  before  our  great  Spring 
rush.  Order  now,  and  take  advantage  of  the  greatest  offer  of  the  kind  ever  made.  The  ‘‘Farm  and  Garden ”  alone  is  worth 
many  times  the  price  of  the  entire  package  to  any  family.  Dorr’s  Iowa  Seed  Manual  for  1888,  the  most  valuable  number 
yet  published,  sent  with  each  package.  Send  in  your  address,  with  50c*  in  stamps  or  silver,  and  we  will  send  the  paper  one  year, 

fully  prepaid,  C.W.  DORR  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

HC*  LONDON  PURPLE  t!> 

TRADE  MARK. 

EfTIf  nearest  dealer  has  not;  got  H,  write  to  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  (Limited,)  P.  O.  Box 

990.  No.  90  Water  Street,  New  York,  who  will  send  prices  and  testimonials. 
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a  run 


THE  CHEAPEST  GOOD 


CORN'CRIB 
THIS 

^THE  PREMIUM;  _ 

’"rPCC  YOUR  "  „ L-U„-„ 

^COUNTY  FAIR/  “"A'53Rgsr“ 


FERTILIZER  MADE. 


USE 

^.\\  J'MpaHEIL 

&r\\  FERTILIZER 


TJMiMToN 


MASS. 


THIS  FERTILIZER  NOT  ON¬ 
LY  ANALYZES  WELL, 

- BUT - 

Gives  Good  Results  in 
the  Field, 

WHICH  IS  MORE  IMPORTANT. 

We  prepay  all  freight 

charges. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  Pamphlet. 

RELIABLE  DEALERS  WANTED. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS.  Address 

NONPAREIL  FERTILIZER  CO., 

TAUNTON,  MASS. 


mim  seed, 

ttL.uv'JR  .jti  Extra  Early  Red,  per  lb.  $2.00 

-ST-  Large  Red  Wethersfield,  “  1.50 

Seedsman  jf  Danvers  Yellow  Globe,  "  1.50 

N ew Haven  jf  Southport  Red  Globe,  “  1.50 

conn.  M  “  Yellow  “  “  2.00 

“  White  “  “  3.50 

White  Portugal  or  Silver 
Skin,  “  3.00 

Pea?.  Leading  Varieties,  Bottom 
Prices. 

Spinach,  new.  very  large  and  crum¬ 
pled  leaf,  30c.  per  lb.,  $20  per  100. 
Add  16c.  per  pound  if  to  be  sent  by 
_ _ mail.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

■RTJIST’S  WARRANTED 
D  ONIOM  SEED. 

Grown  by  us  from  the  choicest  PRIZE  MEDAL  STOCKS, 
AND  DELIVERED  BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS,  ALL 
CHARGES  PREPAID,  at  the  following  prices : 

Per  lb.  5  lbs.  10  lbs. 

Large  Red  Wethersfield  . $2.00  $8.75  $15.00 

Large  Oval  Yellow  Danvers .  2.00  8.75  15.00 

Yellow  Strasburg .  2.00  8.75  15.00 

White  or  Silver  Skin .  3.0)  13.75  25.00 

Address  ROBERT  BDIST,  Jrv 

Seed  Grower,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


“  I  had  a  piece  of  clay  ground  which 
was  the  lumpiest  piece  I  ever  saw.  I 
put  tlie  ‘ACME’  Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  «fc  Leveler  on  it,  and  after 
going  over  it  once  or  twice,  it  was  al¬ 
most  as  mellow  as  an  ash-heap.”  (See 
page  204,  this  paper.) 


GRIEFING’S 

COMPLETE 

felFIN^  FERTILIZER. 

True  to  its  name.  Ten 
years  testing  has 
proved  its  value  on 
grass,  grain,  potatoes, 
corn,  &c.  Send  for 
pamphlet. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

70  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  Yoke. 


„[PHUV° 

complete-,, 

^EruliZE^ 


crape  vines 

ALL  VARIETIES 

Of  Best  Quality,  at  Lowest  Prices. 
PRICE  LISTS  FREE.  ADDRESS: 

.BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

Bushberg,  Jeff.  Co.,  Mo. 


p*  Japan  Sweet  Chestnut,  Bears  nuts,  IK 

'Til  11  ■  oz.  each  when  4  years  old;  1,000  Japan  Maple, 
2.000  hardy  Rhododendrons,  1,000  Ghent,  and 
Holies,  Azaleas,  hardy,  150  varieties  Evergreen  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  hardy,  200  varieties  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs.50  varieties  Clematis,  many  other  rare  novelties. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

WM.  S.  CARPENTER  " 


g*.  m  B  mm  FERRIS’ 

P  11  T  “DIAMOND  A.” 

MM  1  h  Agricultural,  CHEAPEST  and 
Hn  Hi  H  BEST  for  land,  is  having  large 

EDWIN  FERRIS  &;  CO., 

Wholesale  Salt  &  Fish  Dealers,  183  &  185  Washington  St„  N.Y. 


&  SON,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


In  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  years  1877,  1878, 1879,  and  1880,  the  average 
commercial  value  of  fertilizers  was  $34.63  per  ton ;  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer  was  $40.91.  We  are  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  pure  Menhaden  Guano,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
which  renders  it  a  soluble  fertilizer,  f.  o.  b.  on  cars  or  ves¬ 
sel,  in  bulk  for  $25  per  ton,  or  In  bags  for  $28  per  ton.  G.  A, 
Liebeg,  of  Baltimore,  the  recognized  authority  in  valuation 
of  fertilizers  in  the  United  States,  puts  their  value  at  $43.06 
per  ton  ;  being  a  saving  to  the  consumer  by  the  use  of  our 
fertilizer  of  over  $20  per  ton.  For  particulars  and  samples 
address,  JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO.,  Tiverton,  R.  I. 


PHOSPHATE 

WITH  POTASH. 

A  General  Fertilizer  for  all  Crops, 
and  Dow  in  Price. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  all  of 
the  Blood,  Bone  aud  Meat  Waste  of  the 
Brighton  Abattoir.  Boston,  where  about 
100,000  cattle  and  600,000  sheep  are  slaugh¬ 
tered  annually.  Our  Phosphate  being  com¬ 
posed  of  this  animal  matter  (which  has  ac¬ 
tually  come  out  of  the  soil  and  Is  now  being 
returned),  combined  with  Potash  and  other 
chemicals  essential  to  plant  growth,  pos¬ 
sesses,  consequently,  great  crop  producing 
power,  giving  larger  and  earlier  crops,  and 
better  quality.  It  is  used  in  the  hill  or  drill 
or  broadcast,  either  alone  or  with  manure. 
Our  Fertilizers,  composed  as  they  are,  must 
give  good  satisfaction,  and  that  they  do  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  we  are  now  selling 
23,003  tons  annually,  as  against  1,003  tons  in 
1876,  and  require  two  large  factories  for 
their  manufacture.  Before  buying,  it  will 
pay  you  to  see  our  local  agent,  or  write  to 
I  us  far  Pamphlet  and  Prices. 

lOWKER  FERTILIZER  C 

BOSTON  &NEW  YORK 


K 


A  I  N  I  T,  or 

GERMAN  POTASH  SALT, 


(Containing  23  to  26  per  cent.  Sulphate  of  Potash,)  Cal¬ 
cined  Kainit,  Muriate  of  Potash,  Nitrate  of  Soda, 
&c.,  for  Fertilizing  purposes,  imported  by  us  and  for  sale, 
by  cargoes,  or  in  lots  to  suit,  either  to  arrive  or  from  store. 

Our  copyrighted  Pamphlet  on  “  Kainit— How  to  Use  It, 
&c.,”  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application  to  us. 

SALT. 

Liverpool,  Turk's  Island,  Rock,  Agricultural  or 
Refuse,  and  a  variety  of  the  highest  grades  of  FINE  SALT, 
for  Butter  and  Table  Use,  constantly  on  hand,  of  direct  im¬ 
portations,  and  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit. 

ALEX.  KERR,  BRO.  &  CO.,  [Established  1849.] 

87  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pier  8,  North  Wharves,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Name  the  American  Agriculturist. 

FERTILIZERS. 

$50  PREMIUM, 

Will  be  paid  to  tlie  farmer  wlio  tills  year 
raises  t  lie  largest  crop  of  potatoes  from  one* 
lialf  acre  manured  with  SARDY’S  FER¬ 
TILIZERS. 

SOLD  ON  GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. 
PRICES  REDUCED. 

Send  for  Pamphlet.  J.  R.  SARDY  «fc  SON, 

141  Water  Street,  New  York. 


IMropoliian  Fertilizer 

Remarkable  success  has 
attended  its  use  the  past  four 
years.  Composed  of  Flesh, 
Blood,  and  Bone.  Has  in  it 
those  ingredients  necessary  to 
good  crops,  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid,  and  Potash.  Sold 
at  low  priceiof  S25  per  ton. 
send  for  Pamphlet. 

M.  IB.  drifliBig-, 

70  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


CLARK’S  0 0¥E  8UAN0  CO. 

OF  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS., 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  COMPOUNDERS  OF 

Complete 

High  Class  &  of  Fall  Strength,  for  General  It  Special  Purposes. 

Guarantee.!  standards,  full 
commercial  values,  and 
complete  mechanical  con¬ 
dition.  Prompt  shipment 
from  Warehouses  on  Tide 
Water  adjoining  R.R.  Ter¬ 
mini,  convenient  for  Water 
i  Transportation.  Reliable 
I  firms  wanted  as  dealers,  to 
I  whom  territory  can  be  as- 
f  signed  permanently.  Ad¬ 
dress  correspondence  to 

THOS.  M.  HART, 

Treasurer,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  or  to 

GEORGE  W.  KIRKE, 

_  /I'C’w't  R  i  T  FQ  A  Cl  TAM'D 

OFFICE,  46  SOUTH  ST.  (near  Wall  St.L  NEW  YORk. 

Send  for  the  “FARMER’S  HAND-BOOK  ON 
MANURING  AND  MEADOW  CROPS.”  Illustrated. 
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The  beat  of  30  varieties,  .£4.00  per  bbl.  Brownell's  Best 


frew,  except  "  wall  s  orange,  ’  i 
give  with  a  bbl.  of  either  kind. 
^^^^^^^^^JOSIAH^HAWKINS^Southgort^Conn. 

Icidd.kfl 


J.BO  l»G  I  A  NO  &  SON 

BA'tTIMORE.MD- 


“I  have  used  the  ACME’  Pulver¬ 
izing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &.  Leveler 
on  black  bottom  ground  that  very  few 
plows  will  scour  in,  but  the  coulters 
kept  clean  and  bright.”  (See  page 
204,  this  paper.) 


For  the 
Garden 
&  Field. 

Our  greatest 
spring  special¬ 
ty  is  the  new 

.  I  Mammoth  Prolific  Potato. 

_  The  handsomest,  best,  and  most  productive  potato 
now  in  existence.  Price,  post-paid,  1  lb.  $1.00,  3  lbs.  $2.00, 
4  lbs.  $2.50.  Send  your  orders  and  ask  for  our  elegant  cata¬ 
logue  and  a  copy  of  the  Agricultural  Epitomist. 

Address,  J.  A.  EVERITT, 

Watsontown,  Pa, 


PORTABLE 
CORN  &  FEED 


MILLS! 

Corn  &  Cobb  Mills,  18  sizes, 
adapted  for  all  kinds  of  power. 
Warranted  to  do  as  good  work  as 
Buhr  stone,  and  to  give  satisfac- 
,tion.  We  guarantee  them  to  do 
all  we  claim  for  them.  Will  give 
a  trial  of  ten  days,  and  if  not  as 
represented,  can  be  returned  at 
gljlll  our  expense.  AMERICAN 
Igj  GRINDING  MILL  CO.,  211  S. 
Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill.  Send 
for  Catalogue  and  Price  List, 


X?  A  T>  TMnEI  You  can  have  mv  patent  adjustable 
Jf  AXilTOl/Xi  HARROW;  1  sell  it  cheap  and 
ship  it,  or  sell  the  plan  with  instructions  and  right  to  make 
it,  and  send  by  mail.  S.  HUTCHINSON, 

Griggsville,  Pike  Co.,  Ills. 


‘‘MOOES  COUNT!  GRIT” 

Com- Mills  and  Millstones, 

ALL  SIZES. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

FOR  TABLE  MEAL! 
Samples  of  Heal  Sent  on  Application. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  MILLSTONE  CO. 

Chamberaborg,  Pa. 

( Please  Mention  this  Paper.)  


SEED  POTATOES 

A  Specialty.  Wall’s  Orange,  Belle,  and  other  choice  kinds. 
Bend  postal  for  prices.  BEN.  F.  HOOVER,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

-I  C  CONCORD,  7  ROGERS  Nos.,  or  2  DUCHESS,  PREN- 
10  TISS,  etc.,  mailed  for  $1.  Splendid  plants,  50  pther 
sorts.  Price  List  free .  F.  L.  WRIGHT,  Plainfield,  Mich. 


30 

10  cents. 


Fine  White  Gold  Edge  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Sample 
book,  25c^  Anjilepant_  Imported  Birth-day^  Card, 


F.  M.  SHAW  & 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  only  adjustable  wire  cloth  sieve  made.  It  will  take 
out  good  seeds  from  refuse  of  wind  mills  that  cannot  be 
cleaned  by  any  other  process.  Can  be  adjusted  to  many 
different  sized  and  shaped  meshes.  Made  ail  sizes  and  for 
all  purposes.  No.  1  will  separate  a  Clover  Seed  from  Plan¬ 
tain,  Daisy,  Buckhorn,  Wild  Carrot,  and  No.  2  will  separate 
Wheat  from  Rye,  Cockle  and  Cheat,  No.  3  for  Peas  and 
Beans  and  Corn.  No.  4  for  Onion  Sets.  Price,  $2.00  to 
$2.50.  Crank  and  power  machines.made  with  Adjustable 
Sieves  four  to  ten  feet  long,  will  clean  and  grade  from  ten 
to  a  hundred  bushels  of  seed  or  grain  per  hour  more  per¬ 
fectly  than  any  other  mill  or  machine  made,  because  the 
meshes  of  the  sieves  can  be  adjusted  to  any  size  desired. 
The  following  prominent  seedmen  endorse  our  Sieve: 
B  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York  ;  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Pliila. ; 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  Phila. ;  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  J.  M.  McCullough’s  Sons,  Cincinnati,  O.;  and  by 
U  S.  Agricultural  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

- —MADE  ONLY  BY - 

Milton  Sieve  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milton,  Pa. 


Good  Seed  Corn  is  Scarce.  When  you  Buy  Get  the  Best. 

CLOUD’S  CELEBRATED  EARLY  YELLOW  DENT^^SK* 

SchaubLf  Bluff*®  WSfeiTSSi  Mim^ 

sacks  full  and  M-bu.  of  ears.  It  averaged  one  bu.  to  everv  34  stalks  fit. 
of  the  best  ears  filled  a  2-bitshel  sack.  It  is  enormously  productive  I  will  nlanr 

a  field  next  season.  Some  of  the  r"""1 — ■*"*"  *  *u: -  -  -  '  y 

mend  It  to  growers,  are,  it 
start.  Ears  very  large:  se 

medium  size,  from  6  to  M  leer  mgu  (.very  uesiraoie;  ana  matures  early.  Price.  »ost-»aid 
lib.,  4»)  c.;  3  lbs.  for  $1.00.  By  frt.  or  ex.,  M-bu„  $  1 . 50;M:bu,$2.5l0!ne?bm 
$4.00;  Per  2  bus.,  $7 'UO.  See  our  Catalogue  for  other  varieties  of  seed  corn! 

We  will  send  a  sample  pkg.  of  any  of  our  corn  for  15c.,  or  a  sample  ear  for  25c.,  post-paid. 

nfTTTTnVU  TJTTVfl  ft  T  A  TAJ  fl  A  rTl  Cj  The  moBt  productive  in  cultivation, 

TT  XIX  X  -Ei  JjXliXJVXlAXi  X  succeeds  well  in  all  sections.  Our 

stock  is  large  and  very  fine.  See  our  reasonable  prices.  By  mail.  1  lb.,  30c. ;  4  lbs.  for  $1.00. 
By  frt.  or  ex.,  K-bu.,  85c.;  per  bu.,  $1.45;  5  bus.  or  more  at  $1.25,  bags  free. 

T1TTCC1T  4  "XT  WTITHTT?  XA  A  TTC  _ The  true  variety,  is  very  prolific,  with 

xi  5J  OCX  All  IT  XXX  j-  El  UA1  p.  strong,  bright  straw,  free  from  rust, 


a  Heads  wellfilled,  with  plump,  heav^grains, 


Price  of  the  genuine  by  mail,  1  lb„  30c.;  4  lbs.  for 
c.;  lbu.,  $1.45;  5  or  more  bus.,  at  $1.25.  See  Catalogue 


We  are 
SEEDS  and 


$1.00.  By  frt.  or  ex.,  K-bu 
for  other  varieties  of  oats, 
headquarters  for  all  farm  seeds.  Send  your  orders  at  once,  and  ask  for  our  Catalogue  of  O.  K. 
SEED  POTATOES,  free. 

J.  A.  EVERITT,  Watsontown,  Pa. 


US’-  We  ship  by  Pennsylvania  or  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R’s. 


mm 


TEORBURN  &  TITUS, 

158  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

SEEDS  FOR  GARDEN  AND  FARM. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  UPON  APPLICATION. 


GEM  OMITTA,  ONLY  $4. 

A  Musical  Prodigy.  Wonderful,  compact,  melodious,  and  powerful. 
Plays  any  tune.  No  getting  out  of  order.  Our  house  is  so  well  known, 
we  need  only  to  say  to  our  regular  patrons  that  this  is  the  best  little 
Automatic  Organ  we  have  ever  known  for  the  money.  Music  about  half 
usual  price— 7c.  to  20c.  per  tune.  TO  AGENTS,  we  offer  special  induce¬ 
ments.  Send  Post  Office  Order  or  $4.00  in  money  to  headquarters  for 
sample  at  once.  HARBACH  ORGANINA  CO., 

809  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Write  for  Musical  and  Optical  Wonder  Catalogue,  FREE. 


The  Plow  has  just  been  most  wonder¬ 
fully  improved,  making  an  immense  sav¬ 
ing  in  teams,  and  in  men.  At  one 
operation,  with  one  team,  the  soil  is 
ploived,  pulverized,  and  splendidly  fitted 
to  groiv  much  larger  crops.  Every  cul¬ 
tivator  of  five  acres  or  more  should  send 
for  full  Descriptions  and  Illustrations 
to  The  New  York  Plow  Co.,  55  Beekman 
Street,  New  York. 


-=TRiCK  CIGAR=- 

SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW  !  No  end 

of  Fun.  Never  fails  to  excite  harmless  ana  pleasant 
surprise  when  the  trick  is  practised  upon  the. un¬ 
suspecting  victim.  The  person  toward  whom  it  is 
pointed  can  see  something  coming,  and  hear  some¬ 
thing,  he  cannot  tell  .lust  what  has  happened  until 


he  has  made  a  big  effort  to  dodge  a  small  joke ;  per¬ 
haps  not  until  he  can  “see  a  man”  who  can  explain 


_ _ _  _ _ >  can  exph 

the  matter.  It  is  so  harmless  that  it  can  be  safely 
given  a  child  to  play  with.  Sample  by  mail  25c. 
express  ^doz.  $1,  doz  1.50.  Specialprice  by  100 

THEOi  J.  HARBACH  st 


Pa. 


YES,  OUR  AGITATOR  IS  BOSS. 

0  None  doubts  it  in  Grain,  Flax,  Clover. 

YES  so  too  onr  Portable,  Skid,  Traction  Engines, 

NO  other  Straw  Burning  Engine  so  Practical  and  Safe. 

YES  Equally  Popular  the  Double  Pinion  Woodbury  Power* 

NO  Saw  mills  like  our  Standard  Portables. 

YES  all  A  No.  1.  Ask  for  Catalogue. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Mach,.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis, 

GRAPE  VINES! 

I  nnn  nnfl  Of  Concord,  I  year,  81 5  to  820  perl  ,000; 

I  f  UUU J  UUu  2  years,  $35  to  $40.  All  other  varieties 
cheap.  All  kinds  of  fruit  plants  and  trees. 

1>K.  II.  SC1IR<EJ>ER,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

PEACH  TREES  a  specialty.  Apple,. Plum,  Small 
Fruits,  &c.  Pr:ce  List  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


“871  A  Y5TMFCI  on  James  River,  Va„  in  a  Northern 
Jc  ixMilYxfe  settlement.  Illustrated  circular  free. 

J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Virginia. 


m*  IF  YOU  LOVE 

RAKE  FLOW  ERS.  send  I  Oc.  for  packet  of  Hibis. 
cus  Coccineus  seed,  ourspecialty  for  1883.  One  of  the 
choicest  new  plants  grown.  Blooms  first  summer  from 
seed.  12packets  seed  $1.  Plants$l  each.  PINGREE  & 
KINGSLEY,  Seedsmen,  Box  443,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

rn  AAA  Mont  Vernon  Strawberry  Plants,  and  large 
•JU.UUU  quantities  of  most  other  improved  varieties. 
Reliance  and  Early  Prolific  Raspberry  Plants  in  abundance. 
Send  for  prices.  E.  BURROUGH,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


ct  r  Manchester  Strawberry  No.  1  Plants,  75  cts. 

9  U  per  doz.,  $2  per  100,  by  mail,  $12  perM.  by  ex¬ 
press.  A  full  supply  of  small  fruits,  plants,  peach  trees  and 
general  nursery  products.  Send  for  Price  List  to 
CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO„  Village  Nurseries,  Highstown,  N.J. 


T 


HE  Rahn  Natural  Inclined  Hedge  Fence. 

_  pat’d  Nov.  1st,  1881.  By  buying  a  farm  right  this  fence 
can  be  built  in  3  to  4  years  for  10  cents  per  rod,  actual  money 
outlay,  labor  not  included.  Hedge  plants  and  seed  for  sale. 
Address,  S.  K.  RAHN,  Gen'l  Agent,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


COOK’S 


GRAND 

TO 


EXCURSION 


CALIFORNIA, 

visiting  en  route 

Washington,  The  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  the 
grand  gorges  and  passes  of  The  Rocky  Mountains  In 
Colorado,  Denver,  Santa  Fe,  Southern  California, 
THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY, 

and  San  Francisco,  returning  via  Salt  Lake  City, 
Chicago  and  Niagara  Falls,  starts  May  3, 1883,  occupying 
eight  weeks.  Cost  $500.00.  The  outward  and  return  journeys 
by  entirely  different  routes.  Pullman  Cars,  hotel  ac¬ 
commodation,  carriage  drives  and 

ALL  NECESSARY  EXPENSES  INCLUDED. 

Full  particulars  free  on  application. 

Address,  (261  Broadway,  New  York. 

Tbos.  Cook  «fc  Son,  <  197  Washington  St..  Boston. 

1 811  Walnut  St„  Philadelphia. 

‘  THE  TIGER. 

Best  of  All 

FEED  GUTTERS. 

Cuts  faster,  runs  lighter, 
and  is  the  best  made  Cutter 
in  the  market.  Cuts  various 
lengths.  Four  sizes  for  hand  and  four  for  power.  $18  to 
$85.  Responsible  agents  wanted.  Manufactured  only  by 

OARR  &  HOBSON  (Limited), 

47  Cliff  Street,  Netv  York. 


1883.] 
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OUR  NEW  SPRING  ROOKS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Truck  Farming 

- AT - 


By  DR,  A.  OEMLEE,  of  Georgia, 


FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

A  book  for  Southern  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  and  full  of 
Invaluable  Information  for  those  who  would  engage  in  a 
profitable  industry. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition, 

NEW 

American 
Farm  Book. 

Originally  by  B.  L.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  “Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,''  and  formerly 
Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Bevised  and  Enlarged  by  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  “American  Cattle,”  Editor  of  “American  Short¬ 
horn  Herd-Book.” 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  hut  without  a  training 
at  the  plow  handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and  in¬ 
structor  that  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of  the 
world  Is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  print.  For 
the  working  farmer,  who  in  summer  mornings  and  by  the 
Winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions,  and  reassure 
his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well  considered  sum¬ 
maries,  It  Is  the  most  convenient  hand-book.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 
Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS 

ON 

Rifle  Practice 

WITH 

MILITARY  ARMS. 

By  C.  E.  PRESCOTT. 

A  most  useful  little  Hand-book  for  the  many  who  wish  to 
attain  skill  in  the  use  of  the  Rifle.  Pocket  Edit  Ion. 

Flexible  Cloth,  18mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


THE 


BEING  A 


GENERAL  and  INSTRUCTIVE  WORK 
on  ARTISTIC  ANGLING. 

By  the  Late  DAVID  FOSTER. 

Compiled  by  Lis  Sens,  and  Edited  by 

WM.  C.  HARRIS, 

Editor  of  the  “ American  Angler." 
CONTENTS. 

Chapter  1.— The  Habits  and  Haunts  of  Fish. 

2.— The  Habits  and  Haunts  of  Yrnh  {Continued). 
“  3.— Bottom  Fishing  (General). 

“  4.— Bottom  Fishing  {Continued). 

“  5.— Bottom  Fishing  {Continued). 

“  6.— Pike  Fishing. 

“  7.— Spinning  for  Trout. 

“  8.— Worm  Fishing  for  Trout. 

“  9.— Grub  Fishing  for  Grayling. 

“  10.— Piscatorial  Entomology. 

11  11. — On  Fly  Making. 

“  12. — Fly  Fishing  for  Trout  and  Grayling. 

“  13.— Live  Fly  and  Beetle  Fishing. 

“  14. — Notes  on  the  Month  for  Fly  Fishing. 

“  15.— Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  Fishing. 

“  16.— About  Hooks. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 


AS  AN 

AGRICULTURAL  STATE 

ITS 

Ians,  Fields,  aid  Garden  Lands. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  PABOR. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

A  Volume  of  Groat  Value  and  Interest  to 
Tltose  Seeking  Farms  and  Homes 
in  the  Far  West. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HOP  CULTURE. 

Practical  Details,  from  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of 
the  Soil,  and  Setting  and  Cultivation  of  the  Plants, 
to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing,  and  Marketing  the 
Crop.  Plain  Directions,  as  given  by  Ten 
Experienced  Cultivators,  residing  in  the 
best  Hop-Growing  Sections  in  the 
United  States. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Edited  by 

A.  S.  PULLER. 

Illustrated  witli  over  Forty  Engravings. 

8vo.,  Paper  Cover.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  80  CENTS. 


The  Sailing  Boat. 

Practical  Instructions  for  its  Management. 

Together  with 

“  Nautical  Vocabulary,”  “Weather  Indications,”  and  “Rules 
for  Sailing  Boat  Matches.” 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Gardening 

FOR 

YOUNG  and  OLD. 

The  Cultivation  of  Garden  Vegetables  in 
the  Farm  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.S. 

Author  of"  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  “ Harris 
on  the  Pig,"  “  Talks  on  Manures,"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


IN  PRESS. 

New  anti  Revised  Edition  of  the 

SPORTSMAN’S 

GAZETTEER 

AND 

GENERAL  GUIDE. 

The  Game  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes  of  North 
America. — Their  Habits,  and  Various  Methods  of 
Capturing.  —  Valuable  Instruction  in  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Taxidermy,  Woodcraft,  etc.,  etc.,  together 
with  a  Glossary  and  a  Dictionary  to  the  Principal 
Game  Resorts  of  the  country. 

By  CHARLES  HALL0CK, 

Founder  of  “Forest  and  Stream,”  and  Author  of  nu¬ 
merous  volumes  on  Out-door  Sports. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 

PEAR~CULTURE 

FOR  PROFIT. 

This  valuable  work  is  being  thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
down  to  date  by  the  author, 

Hon.  P.  T.  QUINN. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.05. 

OUR  CATALOGUES. 

New  Revised  Edition  of  the  Sports¬ 
man’s  Companion. 

Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  Illustrated  with  new  en¬ 
gravings.  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books,  and 
over  eighty  Illustrations.  Price  Ten  Cents. 

Rural  Catalogue. 

New  Edition.  80  Pages,  describing  over  200  of  our  differ¬ 
ent  publications  on  Out-door  Life.  125  Illustrations. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage. 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated,  32mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  for¬ 
warding  by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Publishers,  and 
asking  for  It. 


By  C.  E.  PRESCOTT. 

Flexible  Cloth,  18mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 


Address  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 

SAM’L  BURNHAM,  Secretary,  DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Vice-President. 
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WWIltt.. . .  B 

)Apmssm  tw&uvijC 
PK.DEDCRICKA  CO.  ALBANY  M 


PEARCE’S  SMPROVED  CAHOON 

KBSEED  SOWER! 


C1UOAGO,  ILL 


Tlie  rapidly  In¬ 
i';  creasing  sales  of 
■  these  machines 
..  prove  their  superi¬ 
ority.  They  do  the 
;  work  of  live  men, 
;j:  and  do  Letter  work 
i i  than  can  he  done  by 
'.any  other  means. 
Sow  perfectly  all 
kinds  of  Grain  or 
Grass  Seed. 

Price  $6.00. 
SEEDS  A1W 

__  implements 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.  ™M-4HS 


_ 1  —  A  _ .  . .  P.,  _  ,  1.  ..  ..—tit  nriicit 


99  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELED. 


AGENTS 

WANTED 

IN 

Unoccupied 

Territory. 


The  “A€S1E”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting,  Lifting’,  Turning  processor 
double  rows  of  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  give  immense  cutting  power.  Thus  the  three  opera¬ 
tions  of  crushing  lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  are  performed,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod  and  hard  clay 
where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail ;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the  only  Harrow  or  Cultivator  that  cats  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

Highly  commended  by  scientific  and  practical  Farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  it  to  be  the  most  valuable 
recent  improvement  in  farm  Machinery,  while 

All  agree  that  “  The  judicious  use  of  an  implement  like  the  “Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and” 
“Leveler,  in  the  preparation  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  Soil,  before  planting,  will  increase  the  yield  from” 
Five  to  Ten  Dollars  oer  Acre.” 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior 
tool  on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by 
ordering  one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it 
back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you 
have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  44  DIFFERENT  STATES  &  TERRITORIES. 


NASH  &  BROT HER. 

Manufactory  and  Principal  Office, 

Branch  Office,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  |  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

N.  B.— Pamphlet  entitled  “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who 
NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


HorsePowers 


THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

THRESHERS™™’ 


1  Clover  Huller 


(Suited  to  all  sections.)  Write  for  FREE  Ulus.  Pamphlet 
®nd Prices  to  The  Aultman  &  Taylor  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


GRIND  YOUR  01  BONE 

Meal  and  Oyster  Shells 

,  _  ...  ....  in  the  Frank  Wilson  Pat.  $5  Hand  Mill. 

Illustrated  Circulars  and  Testimonials 
Bent  on  application.  Address 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  In  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  handles, 
which  enables  theoperatorto 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  Is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  talcing  the 
hands  from  the  hnndles. 
Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is  as  strong  and  will  scour  equal 
to  steel.  We  also  make  it  of  charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and 
Implements  sent  free. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  GO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York ,  Pa. 

maUHAB  KEYSTONE  COM  PLANTER 

Warrauted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  most 
{^perfect  force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  in  the 
^  world.  Send 

for  Catalogue. 
Address 

A.  E. 

FAEOTHAB 

York,  Pa, 


THE  ASPINWALL  POTATO  PLANTER. 


Will  plant  5  Acres  per  day.  Marking,  dropping,  fur¬ 
rowing,  and  covering  in  a  single  operation.  A  fertilizer 
attachment  can  be  furnished  with  a  capacity  of  200  to  600 
lbs.  per  acre.  B.  GIBB  ifc  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  W  orks,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


1883.] 
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concocted,  find  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
their  duration.  Some  make  their  appearance  with 
a  great  flourish  of  promises,  but  subside  as  sud¬ 
denly  as  they  arose,  having  been  “too  promising  ” 
to  live,  and  are  heard  of  no  more.  Others,  again, 
have  a  long  life,  and  are  now  much  as  they  were  a 
score  of  years  ago,  still  finding  new  victims,  as  new 
generations  furnish  them  material.  Of  these  are 
the  “  Bogus  Brokers  ”  schemes,  the  “  Counterfeit 
Money”  swindle,”  and  the  like,  concerning  which 
we  have  letters  daily. . . .  .Just 
now  there  is  a  flood  of  large 
circulars  sent  out  by  a  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  concern,  who  claim 
to  have  an  invention  by  which 
their  agents  can  make 

A  Dollar  an  Hour. 


lington  “  Hawkeye,”  which  exposes  a  swindle  of 
large  dimensions,  carried  on  a*  St.  Stephen,  N.  B., 
called  the  “  Royal  New  Brunswick  Lottery.”  I 
also  inclose  circulars  and  tickets  of  this  institution, 
and  in  addition  will  say  that  N.  S.  Read,  the  present 
manager  of  the  concern,  does  not  hail  from  New 
Fork  City,  as  stated  in  the  “  Hawkeye  ”  corres¬ 
pondence,  but  from  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Under  the  existing  postal  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  there 
6eems  to  be  no  way  to  prevent  this  set  of  scoundrels 
from  plundering  the  people  of  the  United  States  by 
fraudulent  devices,  and  this  evil  can  apparently  not 
be  rooted  out,  unless  the  American  press  will  make 
some  efforts  in  warning  the  people  against  it. 

I  notice  from  letters  of  inquiry  received,  that 
these  swindlers  are  trying  to  push  the  field  of  their 
operations  to  the  Southern  and  Western  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  I  hope  that  a 
due  warning  in  the  column  of  “  Sundry  Humbugs” 
of  the  AmericanAgriculturist,  will  be  thankfully  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  people  of  these  regions. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

Paul  Lange. 

The  article  from  the  “  Hawkeye  ”  to  which  Mr. 
Lange  refers  is  from  his  own  pen,  and  is  a  loud  note 
of  warning  to  those  who  are  likely  to  be  victimized 


NO.  37623  Mar.  15th,  >83 

Jfame _ _ _ _ 

Town _ _ _ 


As  the  large  circular,  closely 
printed  on  both  sides,  gives  no 
hint  as  to  the  kind  of  business, 
we,  not  being  in  the  confidence 
of  the  senders,  are  unable  to 
tell  our  friends  any  more  than 
appears.  Two  points  are  evi¬ 
dent  ;  one,  that  the  concern 
wish  to  get  25  cts.  from  as 
many  as  will  send  it ;  the 
ether,  that  the  circulars,  being  of  unusually 
large  size,  have  a  special  value  for  those  who  sell 
waste  paper,  as  they  are  “very  fillin’.” 

Beware  of  This  I 
The  two  illustrations  given  on  this  page  reveal 
the  methods  of  a  lottery  scheme  that  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  exposed  in  these  columns,  and  which  i3 
again  engaged  in  flooding  the  country  with  tickets 
and  coupons.  Fig.  1  represents  the  ticket  sent  to 
the  intended  victim,  while  fig.  2  is  the  coupon  he 
is  invited  to  return  to  the  friends  who  are  so 
solicitous  for  his  welfare.  This  concern  is  located 
at  St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  and  does  business 
•only  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be  quickly 
“  routed  out  ”  if  it  violated  Canadian  law.  It  is 
Beyond  the  reads  of  our  Dost 
Office  Authorities, 
because  the  postal  treaty  provides  that  pre-paid  mail 
matter  in  either  country,  Canada  or  the  United 
States,  must  be  delivered  in  the  other.  Mr.  Lange, 
the  American  Consul  at  St.  Stephen,  writes  us  the 
following  letter  concerning  this  lottery: 

St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  Feb.  24th,  1883. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist: 

Dear  Sib — Tour  valuable  paper  has  been  doing 


State . . — . — - - 

By. returning, this  duplicate  number  to  us  with  $5,  we  will  send 
you,  by  return  mail  10  tieketa  (halves)  which  you.  can  sell  at  SO 
cents  each,  or  keep  them  yourself,  and  thus  get  this  ticket  free. 
aSach  pack  of  10  tickets  (halves)  is  Bure  to  'Hrin.  onefpriza-'nnd 
anay'winthe  Capital  Prize,  $5"0,000» 

(feder  Tickets  hefora  it  is  ho  late. 

Fig.  2. — THE  RETURN  coupon. 

by  this  concern.  The  circular  requests  the  person 
who  receives  it  to  send  by  mail  or  express,  $5  for 
ten  tickets,  which  are  “  sure  to  win  one  prize,”  and 
not  to  send  a  money  order  or  registered  letter.  Mr. 
Lange  says  that 

“  >o  Money  was  ever  Paid 

to  any  purchaser  of  a  ticket,”  and  many  drafts  sent 
to  the  St.  Stephen  banks  “  were  not  honored  when 
presented.”  The  managerhas  made  himself  popu¬ 
lar  in  St.  Stephen  by  contributing  to  various  worthy 
objects,  religious,  secular,  and  charitable.  Mr. 
Lange  is  quite  right  in  appealing  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  assistance  in  this  warfare  against 
wrong  doers.  We  have  ample  evidence  that  this 
“Royal  New  Brunswick  Cash  Distribution”  is 
working  over  a  wide  field.  We  are  in  daily  receipt 
of  letters  from  our  subscribers  to  whom  the  circu¬ 
lars  of  this  lottery  have  been  sent,  and  who  are 
begged  to  purchase  tickets.  Our  former  warnings 
have  been  heeded.  One  subscriber  in  Catawissa, 
Pa.,  sends  a  circular  and  tickets.  He  says  the 
“  Royal  Gift  ”  enterprise  has  “  caught  the  wrong 
chap  this  time,”  and  adds  that  our  “Humbug” 
column  has  saved  our  subscribers  “  a  great  deal  of 
money.” 
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£LX* 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

Cash  Gift  Distribution. 

Draws  Search  95th,  9883. 

^GKEUSTTS  TICKET. 

This  Ticket  entitles  the  owner  to  the  Gift 
or  share  drawn  by  its  number,)  Every  Ticket 
wins  a/  Prize. 

W.  D.  SIMPSON  &  GO. 

HALF.  St.  Stephen,  X  B.  Canada. 


Fig.  1.— lottery  ticket.— “A  Swindle  of  Large  Dimensions.’* 

Proscribed  by  the  Government, 

Since  the  last  publication  in  the  American  Agri- 


a  great  deal  of  good  in  warning  the  people  against 
the  many  swindles  which  are  invented  daily  to 
cheat  and  defraud  the  ignorant,  trusting,  and  un¬ 
wary,  among  a  certain  class  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
I  therefore  inclose  a  correspondence  from  the  Bur- 


culturist  of  the  official  list  of  persons,  firms,  and 
concerns,  to  whom  the  payment  of  money  orders 


and  the  delivery  of  registered  letters  have  been 
prohibited  by  the  order  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
the  list  has  been  very  greatly  enlarged,  and  we  give 
in  this  number  a  selection  of  the  most  important 
fraudulent  lotteries  and  other  schemes,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Government  Postal  Guide  to  date. 
Among  the  schemes  that  have  recently  been  placed 
under  a  ban  are  more  than  a  hundred  of  those 
“Bridal,”  “Natal”  and  “Marital”  Associations, 
which  flourished  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
against  which  the  American  Agriculturist  has  often 
warned  its  readers.  We  advise  those  who  read  the 


following  list,  to  keep  it  for  reference,  and  compare 
with  it  such  circulars  as  they  may  receive.  These 


serpents  are  not  always  “killed;”  often  they  are 
only  “  scotched.” 

Acme  Importing  Co. .Athens, 


Ga. 

American  Manufacturing 
Co.,  79  Milk  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

American  News  Exchange 
and  Mutual  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  251  and  258  W.  Fifth 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Arnold,  A.  S.  &  Co.,  alias  F. 
Cornish  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Bacco,  B.  B.  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

British  Cutlery  Association, 
20  Devonshire  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Bunell,  Holtzman  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Bunin,  Prof.  F.  K„  210  W. 
Fourth  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Carlile,  M.  J.  &  Co.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Collins,  Clias.  A.,  Niles,  Mich. 

Columbia  Manufacturing 
Co.,  202  East  Columbia  St., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Copper  Patch  Plate  Co.  See 
Geo.  S.  Stickle  &  Co., 
Madison,  IVis. 

Cornish,  F.  &  Co.,  alias  A.  S. 
Arnold  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Correspondents’  Handbook. 
See  Jno.  J.  McGinniss, 
Lock  Box  48,  Sandwich, 
Ill. 

Domestic  Manufacturing  Co. 
3  Trcniont  How,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Ellsworth,  E.,  alias  Jay 
Williams  &  Co.,  Detroir, 
Mich. 

Fleming  &  Sherman,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Fox,  Win.,  Fulton  ville.N.Y. 

Gazzano  &  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Gilmore  &  Gilmore,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C. 

Goddard  &  Co.,  9  Murray 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Yr. 

Graham  &  Co.,  Walnut  Hill, 
Mass. 

Great  Southern  Colored  Aid 
Association,  Clehurne.Tex. 

Hammond  &  Co., New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Hammond  &  Co,  D.  W„  53 
Cedar  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Henri  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Horton,  C.  G.  &  Hobt.  H. 
West,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Horton,  C.  G.  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Illustrated  Monthly  Miscel¬ 
lany,  79  Milk  St.,  Boston, 

Ingraham,  G.  W.  &  Co.,  17 
Battery  March  St.,  Boston. 
Mass. 

Institution  for  Feeble-mind¬ 
ed  Children,  Englewood, 
Ill. 

Kendall.  It.  E.  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Lee,  D.  W.  &  Co.,  alias  J.  A. 
Vail.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lee,  H.,  P.  O.  Box  393,  South 
Framington.  Mass. 

McGinniss,  Jno.  J.,  alias 
Correspondents’  Hand¬ 
book,  Maginniss  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Store,  Sandwich 
Correspondence  Club, 
Lock  Box  43,  Sandwich, 
Ill;  Branch  Office,  Magin¬ 


niss  Department  and  Store, 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Magnetic  Watch  Co.,  New¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Martiudale,  B.  G.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Mayo,  Geo.  S.,  alias  G.  9. 
Mayo  &  Co.,  M.  G.  Sanford, 
M.  G.  Sanford  &  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

Miscellany  Publishing  Co., 
79  Milk  St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Osborne,  H.  E,  55  Cedar  St, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

P.  O.  Box  3415,  Boston,  Mass. 

P.  O.  Box  3030,  Boston,  Ma-s. 

Ply,  B.  D,  Boody,  III,  and 
Ramsay,  Ill. 

Robinson.  C.  A.  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Rothschild,  W.  H.  &  Co.. 
Broadway  and  Eighth  St, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sanderson  &  Co,  Readvllle, 

Sanford,  M.  G„  alias  M.  G. 
Sanford  &  Co,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Seldner,  D.  Z,  Butler,  Pa. 

Sheffield  Knife  Co,  45  Milk 
St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Smyth,  H.  B.  &  Co,  6  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Star  Publishing  Co,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Stickle,  Geo.  S.  &  Co,  alias 
Agents’  Supply  Co,Copper 
Plate  Patch  Co,  Nonsuch 
Washing  Compound,  TJ.  9. 
Tea  Co,  Western  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co,  Madison,  Wis. 

Strong,  C.  L,  alias  Rubber 
Type  Co,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Trinity, N asli ville,  Tenn. 

Tracy  &  Co,  283  Washington 
St,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tremont  Jewelry  Co,  P.  O. 
Box  3630,  Boston,  Mass. 

Tremont  Spoon  Co,  P.  O. 
Box 3630,  Boston,  Mass. 

Union  Trust  Co.,  Gland  Rap- 
ids,  Mich. 

Vail,  J.  A,  alias  D.  W.  Lea 
&  Co,  and  D.  Vandergraw, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vandergraw,  D,  alias  J.  A. 
Vail.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Van  Derveer,  H.  C.  &  Son, 
Whitehouse,  N.  J. 

Vane,  A.  W„  P.  O.  Box  3415, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Vasco,  Oliver  B,  35  Cedar 
St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vaughn,  A.  Willshorough,  N. 

Ward  &  Co,  53  Exchange 
Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

West,  Kobe.  H,  &  C.  G.  Hor¬ 
ton,  alias  Burton  &  Co, 
Hale,  Owen  &  Co,  Ham¬ 
mond  &  Co,Horton,C.  G.  & 
Co,  Wallace,  F.E.  &  Co, 
West,  R.  H.  &  Co,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

West,  It.  H.  &  Co.  See  above. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wildes  &  Co,  P.  O.  Box 
3630,  Boston,  Mass. 

Williams,  H.  T.  &  Co,  alias 
Cottage  Library,  Ashland, 
Mass,  Magnetic  Walch 
Co,  Newton,  Mass,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Newion,  Mass. 

Williams,  Jay  &  Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Wynkoop.  &  Harper,  New 
York,  N,  Y. 


The  tree  canvassers  are  in  Green  Co.,  Pa.,  taking 
Orders  tor  Russian  Apples. 

A  correspondent,  who  wishes  to  plant  an  orchard 
of  the  best  varieties  for  market,  sends  us  a  list  of 
these  Russian  kinds,  and  asks  us  to  indicate  which 
are  the  best  for  market  purposes.  Russian  apples, 
as  a  rule,  are  small  and  poor,  being  very  hardy,  and 
better  than  no  apples  at  all.  They  are  useful  in 
localities  where  the  winters  are  so  severe  as  to  kill 
other  varieties.  Being  unknown  in  the  market, 
they  would,  even  if  of  good  quality,  bring  the  low¬ 
est  rates.  Our  advice  to  our  Green  Co.  friends  is, 


to  let  the  Russian  apples  alone.  These  same  agents 
offer,  as  companion  to  the  Russian  apples, 

“The  Sand  Pear,” 
as  a  desirable  hardy  kind.  The  “  Sand  Pear  ”  is  a 
very  old  ornamental  tree,  which  bears  an  abundance 
of  hard,  worthless  fruit,  which  can  barely  be  made 
edible  by  preserving  it. 
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Given  away  this  Month. 

HOW  IT  IS  DONE. 

Warranted  Steel-made  Tools  for  Farmers,  Housekeepers,  and  Everybody, 


Is  not  your  home ,  and  every  other  home  you  know  of  \  lacking  in  tools,  handy  and  convenient  for  every  day 
use  ?  We  have  made  arrangements  with  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  world ,  C.  E.  Jen¬ 
nings  &  Co.,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  present  a  set  of  superior  made ,  warranted  tools  to  every  man ,  womany 
and  child  in  the  country.  No  such  opportunity  for  securing  good  tools  was  ever  before  presented  and  the  offer 
is  kept  open  until  April  goth. 

PREMIUM  A. 

To  any  person  who  will  send  us,  before  April  30th,  two  new 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each  to  the  American  Agriculturist  we  will 
immediately  present,  express  prepaid,  Clark’s  Improved  Screw 
Driver  and  Case,  containing  Handle  and  Set  of  Screw  Drivers. 
The  Blades  are  made  of  Jessops’  Cast  Steel,  with  Milled  Points 
and  Shanks,  making  them  interchangeable,  and  are  warranted. 
The  engraving  gives  an  idea  of  the  Drivers,  which  can  be  used  in 
any  ordinary  bit-brace.  There  are  four  blades  from  one-quarter 
inch  to  one  inch  in  width.  The  handle  is  constructed  of  solid  wood 
and  steel,  the  whole  making  the  handsomest,  most  useful  and 
endurable  tool  of  the  kind  ever  manufactured. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUM  B. 

The  Griffin  Hack  Saw,  comprises  Saw  Frame 
and  thirteen  blades.  Every  one  of  these  blades 
will  cut  iron,  brass,  steel,  and  metals  of  all  kinds. 

This  Saw  is  invaluable  to  farmers  particularly,  who 
do  not  live  close  to  a  machine  shop  or  a  blacksmith 
shop.  We  will  present  one  of  these  Saws,  as  de¬ 
scribed  above  and  illustrated,  delivering  it  post-paid,  in  a  neat  box,  to  any  person  who  will  send  us,  before  April  30th, 
two  new  subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  English  or  German,  at  $1. 50  a  year  each. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUM  C. 

The  Champion  Combination  Tool  Chest. — This  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  most  complete  kit  of  tools  of  the  kind  ever 
placed  on  the  market.  They  are  made  by  the  Clark  Tool  Com¬ 
pany,  from  the  best  cast  steel,  hardened  and  tempered.  They 
consist  of  twenty  different  tools,  comprising  Chisels,  Screw 
Drivers,  Saw,  Gimlets,  Gouges,  Pruning  Blade,  etc.,  etc.  A 
convenient  handle  for  holding  all  the  tools  accompanies  each 
combination.  The  Pruning  Blade,  which  is  only  one  of  the 
twenty  different  pieces,  is  a  better  article  than  the  ordinary 
pruning  blades  which  sell  for  $1.00.  We  will  present  these  twenty 
tools,  and  handle,  all  securely  packed  in  a  walnut  case,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  one  who  will  send  us,  before  April  30,  four  new 
subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  at  $1.50  each. 
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SPECIAL  PREMIUM  D. 

A  Set  of  Tools  designed  especially  for  Farmers  and  Housekeepers  ;  manufactured  by  the  Clark  Tool  Company. 
This  combination  embraces  the  following  : — 

One  Brace ;  One  Rule;  One  Wrench;  One  Brad- Awl ;  One  Screw  Driver;  Three  Boring  Bits;  Two  Gimlets;  One 


Countersink ;  One  Nail  Set— twelve  tools  in  all — as  shown  in  the  illustration.  We  will  present  these  tools,  securely  packed 
in  a  neat  wooden  box,  expressage  prepaid,  to  any  person  who  sends  us  two  new  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  English  or  German,  before  April  30th. 


A  GREAT  BOOK  OFFER. 

Two  Valuable  Volumes  Presented  for  One  New  Subscriber  to  the 

American  Agriculturist. 

To  any  person  who  will  send  us  the  name  of  one  new  subscriber  to  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  at  $1.50  a  year,  before  April  30,  1883,  we  will  immediately  forward, 
post-paid,  two  copies  of 

THE  POCKET  MANUAL;  Or,  Ready  Reference  Book  for  Every  Day  Use. 

Rev.  JOHN  HI.  HERON,  Editor. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  volumes  published.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  Table  of  Contents  below,  that  it  treats  upon,  and  gives  information  regarding 
a  variety  of  every-day  topics ;  indeed,  after  one  has  had  this  volume  for  a  short 
time  he  would  feel  that  it  was  indispensable  ;  a  multum  in  parvo,  a  veritable  com¬ 
panion. 

We  will  mail  the  two  volumes,  post-paid,  to  any  one  who  sends  us  a 
new  subscriber,  at  $1.50 — so  that  he  can  have  one  copy  for  himself,  and  give  one  to 
his  friend  or  neighbor  who  has  subscribed. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 


SEND  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 
Heavy  and  Eight  Single  and  Double  Harness, 
manufactured  from  Best  Dak  Eeather,  all  hand 
made,  at  Wholesale  Prices  to  the  consumers. 

KING  &  CO.,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Reel  Pigs, 

Young  and  older,  best  blood,  at  lowest  prices. 

J.  S.  COEEINS,  Meorestown,  N.  J. 


Synonyms. 

Foreign  Words  and  Phrases. 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Postal  Rates. 

Stamp  Duties,  and  Marks  and  Rules  of  Punctua¬ 
tion. 

Marks  of  Accent,  and  Simple  Rules  for  Spelling. 
Capitals,  When  and  How  Used. 

Hints  for  Letter  Writing. 

Titles  Used  in  United  States. 

Abbreviations  in  Common  Use. 

Legal  Holidays  in  Various  States. 

Perpetual  Calendar. 

Distances  of  Chief  American  Cities  from  New 
York,  with  Variations  of  Time,  etc. 

Value  of  Foreign  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  in  U.  S. 
Money. 

Interest  Tables. 

Our  National  Territory — When  and  How  Acquired. 
Our  Republican  Government — Details. 

First  Century  of  National  Growth  and  Progress. 
State  Elections,  and  Meetings  of  their  Legislatures. 
Population  of  States  and  Territories. 

Distance  from  Washington  to  various  parts  of  the 
World,  and  How  Money  Grows  at  Interest. 
Grand  Divisions  of  the  World. 

Distinctive  Races  of  Mankind. 


Inland  Seas  of  the  World  (Size  and  Depth). 

Length  of  Principal  Rivers,  and  Area  of  Oceans. 
Historical  Chart  of  the  United  States. 

Great  Assembly  Rooms  in  the  Old  World  and  in 
the  New. 

Cost  of  the  Civil  War. 

Health  Maxims. 

How  to  Read  Human  Nature. 

Capacity  of  Boxes. 

Weight  and  Stature  of  Man  at  Different  Ages. 
Chart  of  Parliamentary  Procedure. 

Value  and  Weights  of  Woods. 

Rates  of  Mortality. 

A  Woman’s  Chances  of  Marriage. 

Religious  Denominations  in  the  United  States. 
Thirteen  Choice  Life-Maxims. 

Concise  Business  Rules. 

Church  Calendar. 

Digestibility  of  Foods. 

Principal  Countries  of  the  World. 

Average  Velocities  of  Bodies. 

Business  Laws  in  Brief. 

Our  Deportment,  or  Social  Etiquette. 

Language  of  Flowers. 

Language  of  Preciou  Stones,  s 
Index. 


Address  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 


Our  10-Horse  Spark  -  Arresting  Threshing 
Engine  has  cut  10,000  feet  pine  lumber  In  10  hours, 
will  burn  wood  six  feet  long,  coal,  straw,  and  corn  stalks. 
Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  “  S.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  843.  Corniug,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  SEEDS' 

Of  the  verv  best  strains  for  MARKET  GARDENERS, 
FARMERS,' FLORISTS,  and  FAMILY  GARDENS.  Seeds 
sent  by  mail  all  over  the  country,  and  guaranteed  to  reach 
purchasers.  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

HOVEY  &  COMPANY, 

Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

GARDEN,  FLOWER,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS, 

16  South  Market  St„  Boston,  Mass. 

REMEDIES  FOR 

Horse  Diseases 

Prepared  by  Prof.  J.  A.  GOING, 

Veterinary  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 


Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.- 

or  Bots. 


•Sure  Relief  from  Worms 


Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horses  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder.  —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  They  will  he  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  81  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box  938,  New  York  City. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co.;  Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  N.  Main 
St. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C,  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St. ; 
Worcester.  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher,  15  N.  Ninth  St. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  170  Baltimore  St. ;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co., 
1,303  Main  St.;  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Chapeau  &  Heffron  ;  Lou¬ 
isville.  Ky.,  R.  E.  Miles,  52  W.  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A. 
A.  Mellier,  709  Washington  Ave. ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S, 
Slosson,  223  Superior  St. ;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley 
and  J.  A.  Taylor ;  Chicago,  Ill.,  Van  Scliaack,  Stevenson  & 
Co.,  also  S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E. Madison  St.;  St. Paul,  Minn., 
Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Boise  City,  Idaho,  W.  H.  Nye  &  Co. ; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  &  Winchester,  214  Batterv  St. ; 
Pueblo,  Col.,  A.  B.  &  H.  W.  Jones  ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  'A.  W. 
Jackson,  873  Magazine  St. 
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^MANURE  SPREADER, 

Pulverizer  and  Cart  Combined, 


The  greatest  inren-? 
tion  since  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  Rca-j 
per  and  Mower.  ' 

First  introduced  in  1878.  and  over  2,000  now  in  uso  bj  tho  best  farm-1 
era  in  every  8tate,  and  everywhere  telling  its  own  story  of  the  economy^^^^^ 
of  labor  and  the  better  uso  of  manure.  Handles  all  kind  of  manure--*—^5^ 

found  on  the  farm,  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest,  including  limo,  ashe3,'*K::a*£::'';“*'>  -  —  —  — - -  — 

muck,  marl,  &c.,in  any  condition,  wet  or  dry  : placing  any  amount  desired  per  aCTe.  from  twenty  bushels  upwards,  broadcast  or  in  drills,  in  one-tenth  the  timo 
it  can  be  dono  by  hand.  Covers  every  square  inch  of  ground  with  finely  pulverized  manure,  insuring  rapid  growth  and  large  uniform  crops;  every  particle  ox 
manure  is  at  once  utilized  for  plant  food.  Its  quality  of  work  cannot  be  approached  by  hand  labor  at  ten  times  tbe  cost. 

Many  farmers  writo:  “It  saves  its  cost  every  year.”  Another  writes,  when  ordering  some  slight  repairs:  “We  have  just  finished  cutting  over  tons 
’  ivetheSp  ’  .  “  riSE  J,“*  -»  '  »» 


actual  weight  of  hay,  50  tons  of  which  we  give  the  Spreader  credit  for.  in  consequence  of  evenly  spreading  the  manure  used  in  top  dressing.” 

The  fields  where  tho  Spreader  is  used  can  be  distinguished  from  others  by  the  quality  of  crops.  Farmers  having  become  familiar  with  tho  8preader  claim  they 
would  sooner  part  with  their  mower  or  reaper  than  with  the  Spreader,  so  indispensibi©  bas  it  become.  It  is  a  staunch  and  reliablo  implement,  and  can  be  readily 
used  as  a  common  cart.  For  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giting  full  particulars,  send  to  KEMP  &  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  *  • 


WILWT.  KRUGER,  Partner  ofKALKER  TRIEUR- 
FABRIK  &  FABRIK  geloi  hter  BLECHE  MAYER 
*fe  COMP.  (Manufactory  of  Assorting  Machines  and  of  Perfor¬ 
ated  Tim  at  Kalk,  near  Cologne  (Rhenish  Prussia),  has  secured 
on  July  11,  1882,  under  No.  260,996,  a  Patent  for  the  United  States 
of  America  fur  a  Trieur  (Grain  Cleaning  and  Assorting  Machine). 

The  Trieurs  of  the  firm  Mayer  &  Comp.,  with  whom  W.  Kruger 
has  now  been  in  partnership  for  many  years,  are  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  more  than  30,000  Trieurs  (Cockle  Separators)  have 
been  delivered  by  them  all  over  the  world.  It  is  just  this  machine 
of  W.  Kruger,  patented  for  North  America,  which  has  received 
the  only  first  prize  at  the  international  contest,  while  forty-two 
Trieurs  of  all  States  of  Europe  were  competitors.  For  the  better 
exploration  of  the  American  Patent,  the  Kalker  Trieur  Manufac¬ 
tory  &  Manufactory  of  Perforated  Tin,  Mayer  &  Comp,  at  Kalk, 
near  Cologne,  desires  to  enter  into  connection  with  a  reliable 
manufactory  of  machines  in  the  United  States  of  America.  All 
offers  of  manufactories  of  machines  should  be  addressed  directly 
to 

Kalker  Trieurfabrik  8  Fabrik, 

gelochter  BLECHE  MAYER  &  COMP., 

at  Kalk,  near  Cologne,  (Rhenish  Prussia),  Germany. 


Send  for 
Catalogue 
and 
Prices. 


ATLASwORKSi 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S 

MANUTAOTUEEBS  OF 

STEAM  ENGINES 
Awn  BOILERS. 

CARRY  ENGINES  and  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Book  waiter  Engine, 

Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  8,000  in  actual  use. 
Not  one  ever  exploded.  Canberun 
by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  so  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

3  Horse-Power _ $240.00 

4K  “  “  ....  280.00 

6X  “  “  ....  335.00 

■11=8)4  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &.  CO., 

110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  KRIEBEL 

FARM 

ENGINE 

Write  for  Catalogue  to 

WEST  POINT  ENGINE  & 
MACHINE  CO., 

West  Point,  Mont’y  Co.,  Pa. 


HEEBNER’S  PATENT 

Level  T read  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILLS 

Grinds  three  times  as  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,000  in 
use.  They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60 
bushels  per  hour.  All  successful  Iron 
Feed  Mills  INFRINGING  OUR  PAT¬ 
ENTS,  Beware.  Buy  none  hut  the  best. 
Remember  the  Courts  have  sustained  our 
Patents.  Also  the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn 
Shelters,  Horse  Power  Wood  Saws,  Fan¬ 
ning  Mills  and  Pumps.  Address 
CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  ife  FEED  MILL  CO. 

Batavia,  III. 

Harrison’S  STANDARD  GRINDING  MILLS! 

For  STEAM,  WATER,  WIND, 
HORSE,  or  HAND  POWER. 

Possessing  great  capacity  and 
durability.  Every  Mill  warranted 
to  do  just  what  we  claim  for  it. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Address 

THE  EDWARD  HARRISON 

MILL  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

OLD  RELIABLE  STOVER. 

We  Manufacture  the  Stover  Pumping 
Windmill,  as  well  as  Geared  Windmills  of 
all  sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shelters, 
Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders,  operated 
by  Pumping  Windmills.  Corn  and  Cob 
Double-faced  Grinders  with  Sweep,  and  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Agencies. 
FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO.. 

Freeport,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


Heebner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machine. 

"  Union  ”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Landsdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


UNIVERSAL 


=  Pulverizes  everything— hard,  soft,  sticky,  and 
S  gummy.  Grain,  Drug-,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano, 
S-  Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c.,  &c.  A  wonderful  ma- 
“  chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &c.,  &c. 
“■  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm- 
co  era’  and  Manufacturers’  use — at  lowest  prices, 
jes  Send  for  Circular.  Address, 
l—  34  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  CHAMPION  ROAD  MACHINE. 

THE  BEST  IS  ALWAYS  CHEAPEST 

WHERE  MUCH  WORK  IS  TO  BE  DONE. 

Address  for  circular  Q.  yy  TAFT 

Abingtou,  Conn. 


“I  used  the  ‘ACME’  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler  to 
cover  wheat  with  last  Fall,  and  this 
Spring  to  cover  oats.  It  is  perfection 
itself.”  ^  (See  page  204,  this  paper.) 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY  * 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

iar  toe. 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sizo3-l  to  40  E.  Power 

Adopted  by  U.S.  gov. 
at  forts  and  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  IXL  Feed  Mill, 


which  ( 


can  be  run  by  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 

THE 

Watertown 

WINDMILL 

THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  A 
H.  H.  BABCOCK 
&  SONS, 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  BeBt  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 
mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  A  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


IOUND  CITY  FEED  MILL. 

OUR  LATEST  INVENTION. 

The  most  rapid  grinder  ever 
made.  We  make  the  only  corn 
and  cob  mill  with  cast  cast 
steel  grinders.  If  we  fail  to 
furnish  proof  will  give  you  a 
mill.  Ten  different  styles  and 
sizes.  The  only  mill  that  sifts 
the  meal.  We  also  make  the 
CELEBRATED  BIG  GIANT. 
Send  for  circular  and  priceB. 
J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

UNION  RAILWAY  HORSE-POWER. 

These  Powers  are  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  produce  more 

Sower  withlesselevation 
lan  any  other.  Have  larger 
track  wheels  (no  rods). 

WM,  L.  BOYER  &BKO. 
2101  Germantown  Ave. 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Also  manufacturers  of  tho 

^PREMIUM  FARM  GRISTMILL, 
Climax  Feed  Cutters, 
THRESHERS,  CLEANERS, &c. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


Send  for 

Descriptive 

Cataloi 
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American  Fruit  Drier. 


Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MANUFG  €0., 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 
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ADRIANCE  REAPER  AT  WORK. 

ADRIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ADRIANCE  and  ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE 

MOWERS  AND  REAPERS, 

165  GREENWICH  STREET, NEW  YORK. 
Manufactory,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Although  we  GREATLY  INCREASED  OUR 
BUILD  of  Machines  for  1882,  we  were  AGAIN 
COMPELLED  to  DISAPPOINT  MANY  HUN¬ 
DREDS  OF  FARMERS.  The  EXTENSIVE  AD¬ 
DITIONS  WE  HAVE  MADE  to  our  WORKS  will, 
we  hope,  enable  us  to  fill  all  orders  for  season  of 
1883,  but  our  farming  friends  will  appreciate  the 
ADVANTAGE  of  ORDERING  EARLY. _ 

Agents  Wasted  Everywhere  to  sell  the  Very  Best 

HAND  CDRN  PLANTER 

in  America.  Address,  DAYIS  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Hoag’s  Hand  Corn,  Bean  and  Beet  Planter 

works  to  perfection.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Illustrated 
circular.  A.  HOAG,  Grand  Isle,  Vt.  For  N.  Y„  Pa.  and 
Canada  to  S.  GORDON,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

The  Celebrated  HUDSON 

mno&nmmsmi  iib 

A  perfect  planter,  and 
plants  Pumpkin  Seeds 
every  fourth  hill. 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Philips,  ex¬ 
president  of  the  Mich.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  says : 

“  I  cheerfully  recommend 
your  Planter,  as  J.  desire 
every  farmer  to  reap  the 
same  benefit  from yourplan- 
ter  thatl  have  using  tt  three 
years.”  Mr.  John  McKay, 
ex-president  of  tho  Armada 
Agricultural  Society,  says: 

“  Having  used  the  Hudson 
Planter  three  years  I  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  it  as  the 
ONLY  SURE  PLANTER  I  ever 
used.  It  saves  time  and  mo¬ 
ney,  and  the  corn  comes  up 
better  thau  I  ever  had  it 
come  planted  with  the  hoe.” 
Spnd  for  circulars  and  price 
list.  A  sample  Planter  will 
be  sent  by  express  to  any 
person  on  receipt  of  P.  O. 
Order  of  S2.50.  Address, 

N.  W.&  W.  GRAY, 
Manuf  r’s  and  Propr’s, 
EOMEO,  Macomb  Co.  Micb. 


flfil 


OUR  NEW 


No.  1  Green  Bone  Mi 

Grinds  Bones  right  from  the  Butcher, 
with  Meat  on.  Hand  size,  Prioe,  $15. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier,  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  has 
been  6old  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  has  won 
its  way  amid  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  ts  without 
doubt  the  best  hay  and  grain 
unloadermade.  Everv  farm¬ 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
now.  E.V.E.  GARDNER  &  Co., Westtown,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“  We  have  had  no  winter  freezes ,  and,  to  use  a 
common  expression ,  the  soil,  from  continued  and 
heavy  rains,  had  ‘  run  together,  ’  with  surface  hard 
and  crusted.  1  ran  the  ‘  A  CME  ’  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler  over  it  twice, 
and  sowed  clover  in  as  well-prepared  seed-bed  as  1 
ever  saw  in  a  garden .”  (See  page  204  this  paper). 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION. 

1883. 


Lawn  Mower 


FOURTEEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE. 

Weighing  from  21  to  51  lbs. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

Graham,  Emlen  &  Passmore, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

631  IHarket  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EXCELSIOR  &  CLIPPER 

LAWN  MOWERS. 

Something  this  Tear 

New,  Good  and  Cheap. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

CHADBORN  &  CALDWELL  M’F’G  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


TheBUCKEYE’JUNIOR' 

awn  Mower" 

h  f  MANUFACTURED  I 


IYLAST 

SPRINGFIELD. 


S’ 


8* 


O'  Xj  -a? 


J.  _A_ .  CROSS, 

Manufacturer  of 

HAY  CONVEYORS, 

For  Straight  and  Curved  Track. 

ENSILAGE  BUCKETS,  POST,  FLOOR, 
AND  OTHER  PULLIES. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Fultonville,  N.Y. 

DOUBLE  HARPOON 


No  Farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
It  will  SAVE  its  cost  many  times. 

DUCT  IN  THE  WORLD!  Send 
DkOI  for  Descriptive  Catalogue, .free 
Fennock  Iff af  g  Co.  Kennett  Square, Chester  Co. Fa 


GRAPPLING  HAY  FORK  &  RAILWAY  HAY  C0NVFY0R 

Best  combination  known.  TJpefibvthoosnnda.  Cirnilarssent 

Agents  g»  WP’E5,E£C,  SVRA rtlTStE, 

wanted.  Wi  B.  WEiEiS^©,  New  York. 


The  Gilpin  Sulky  Plow 

WORKS  AUTOMATICALLY. 

THE  SINGLE  LEVER  SULKY. 

KING  OF  THE  TUHF. 


OVER 

10,000 

MADE  AND 

SOLD  ANNUALLY 
All  Iron 
and  SteeL 


DRAWS  LIGHTER 

THAN  THE 

HAND-PLOW. 


ONE  lever  ovi.v  required,  and  that  is  only  used  to 
regulate  the  depth  of  plowing  and  to  level  the  frame, 
as  the  plow  Is  raised  out  of  the  ground  automatically 
by  simply  touching  a  spring. 

the  FRAME  WORK  is  AI.L  OF  IRON-Iron  Beam.  Iron 
Wheels:  strong  and  durable  In  construction,  and  of 
lighter  draft  to  the  team  (carrying  the  driver  on  an 
easy  seat,  where  he  has  full  view  of  work  and  control 
of  team)  than  the  ordinary  hand-plow. 

its  SUFNKIOB  work  over  that  done  by  the  ordinary 
hand-plow  will  pay  its  cost  In  a  single  season,  by 
reason  of  the  uniform  depth  attained,  and  the  free¬ 
dom  from  unplowed  spots,  as  the  plow  is  locked 
firmly  In  the  ground  and  can  not  be  thrown  out  by 
hard  spots  or  rank  growth  of  weeds  or  vines. 

TWENTY  PER  cent,  more  work  can  be  accomplished 
dally  than  by  any  other  system. 

Send  for  Diary  and  Descriptive  Circulars,  free. 

DEERE  &  CO.,  Moline.  IU. 


MATTHEWS’  SEED 

The  Standard  of  America. 


DRILL 


Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  he  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular,  showing  improvements  for 
1883  Made  only  by  EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


Guaranteed  to  do  better  worn  and  give  netiei  sat¬ 
isfaction  than  anyin  use.  Sent  on  trial  to  respon¬ 
sible  farmers.  For  circulars  and  terms  to  agents, 

address  W.  I.  SCOTT,  Bridgewater,  N.Y. 

ITlmoi7’ 

The  Best  Portable  Steam  Drill- 
er  in  the  world  for  drilling 
Artesian  and  Ordinary  Water 
Wells.  Test  Wells  for 
Minerals,  Air  Holes  for 
Mines,  Oil  Wells  and 
Pipe-driving  can  be  set  up 
anywhere  in  one  hour. 


ONONDAGA  FAT’D  ROAD  SCRAPER, 

Made  entirely  of  the  best  iron  and  steel.  They  are  strong 
and  durable,  and  what  every  road  district  in  the  country 
needs.  Price  is  only  $25.00.  For  circul  irs  and  particulars, 
address,  F.  G.  AUSTIN,  Box  293,  Skanea teles,  N.Y. 
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ling  MACHINE 
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ADDRESS. 

SlfWTE ' 


Do  you  know  that  the  “AUTOMATIC,”  or 

NO  TENSION 

Sewing  Machine,  is  the  only  one  that  can  he  used 

With  entire  Safety  to  Health, 

And  with  certainty  of  producing  perfect  work  ? 

Willcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


tpE  E LDREDGE  i- 

S E W I N G  -  M AC HINE 

TlSJUsmwvouWl' 

A^  'BE  CONVINCED THATITJUSTLY 
LEADS  the  WORLD  > 
Eldredge  s.m.co . 
M ew-York  8c  Chicago- 


Brass  Eeform. 

Union  UMenarments. 

Vest  and  Drawers  in  one. 
Made  in  all  weights  of  Merino 
and  Cashmere.  Chemilettes, 
Princess  Skirts,  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  Equipoise,  Dress  Re¬ 
form,  and  Comfort  Waists. 
Corded  Wnists  a  Spe¬ 
cialty.  Custom  work 
promptly  attended  to.  New 
illustrated  pamphlet  free 

Mrs.  L  Fletoher 

6  E.  14th  St.,  New  York. 


CIDER 

Presses,  G-raters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


World’s  ONLY  Manufactory  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for  use  of 

invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-  and  secondary  hand  propulsion,  in¬ 
doors  and  out.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
ease  of  movement  uneguaUed.  Sole  ma¬ 
kers  of  the  Patented  "Rolling  Chairs” 
pushed  about  at  Centennial.  For  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  Amer.  Agriculturist . 
SMITH  WREEL  CHAIR  CONCERN,  162  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


LEWIS’S  COMBINATION  FORCE  PUMP 

Makes  Three  Machines.  Made  of  Brass  throughout.  My  agents  are  making  $5  to  $30  per  day. 

Iewis  ccMBiNATic n Tdr A-  ANOTHER  NEW  IMPROVEMENT  IS 

'  ?  The  Lewis  Patent  Spray  Attachment. 

Can  change  instantly  from  Solid  Stream  to  Spray. 

Don’t  Pail  to  Read  this  Splendid  Offer. 


(The  above  shows  the  three  Combinations.) 
Bug  Exterminator  or  Agricultural  Syringe 
t rated  Catalogue,  Price  List  and  Terms  to  . 
to  $2000  worth  of  these  goods  in  from  one  to 
everywhere. 


i  I-WiH  send  *  sample  Pwnp,  express  paid,  to  any  express  station: 
in  the  United  States  or  Canadas  for  $5.50  ;  regular  retail  price  $6 
Weight,  4M  lbs.;  length,  82  in.  I  also  manufacture  the  “Potato- 
separate—  price,  poBt-pard,  zinc.  *1.25;  polished  brass,  $1.75.  Send  f<  r  Illus- 
,ist  and  Terms  to  Agents,  etc.  I  give  a  long  list  of  customers,  each  of  whom  has  bouuht  from  *50 
three  weeks’ time.  You  can  make  from  $10  to  $20  per  day.  Agents  wanted 

P.  C.  LEWIS,  Catskill,  N. 


Y. 


MAHER  &  GROSH’S  COMMON-SENSE  KNIFE. 

Contains  Pruning  blade,  Jackknife  blade,  and  Budding  or  Speying 
blade.  Cut  gives  exact  size.  Probably  every  farmer,  gardener,  ana 
stock-man  has  often  thought  of  such  a  knife,  and  here  it 
is.  Blades  carefully  forged  from  razor  steel, 
file-tested,  and  replaced  free  if  soft  or 
flawv  Prire  $1.00,  post-paid,  or  without  the 
budding  blade,  T5  cents ;  with 
just  large  and  6mall  blades,  B0 
cents  ;  extra  strong  2- blade,  for 
hard  service,  75  cents •  “  Our 
Best  ”  oil-tempered  Pruner, 
$1.00;  Budding  knife,  65  cents; 
Pinning  Shears,  $1.00. 

Illustrated  List  free;  also  our 
“  How  to  Use  a  Razor.” 

MAHER&CiROSH 

4  Monroe  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO.. 


AMERICAN  RUBBER  PAINT. 

E.  BLUNT,  Manufacturer,  115  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


The  American  Agriculturist,  in  an  article  headed  “  The  American 
Rubber  Paint,”  writes : 

Of  late  years  several  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  Lead  and  Oil  paint  have 
been  introduced.  One  of  the  successful  ones  of  this  kind  is  the  American 
Rubber  Paint  which  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  which  is  as  good  as  any  article  now  in  the  market. 

Greens,  for  Window  Blinds,  etc..  . $2.50  per  Gal. 

Other  Shades,  including  White  and  Black .  1.50  “ 

Roof  Paint,  Water  Proof .  1.00  “ 

Until  July  1st,  1883,  will  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  orders 
of  five  gallons  and  upwards,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  or  will  send  C.  O.  I), 
by  Express  upon  receipt  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  to  insure  expenses.  If 
after  a  proper  trial  the  Paint  is  not  all  that  it  is  represented  to  be,  I  will  return 
the  money,  or  repaint  the  building  at  my  expense.  Send  for  Sample  Colors, 
Directions,  etc. 


“  I  used  ihe  ‘ ACME '  Pulverizing  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  d;  Leader  on  stiff  clay,  very  stony, 
and  it  gave  good  satisfaction.”  (See  page  204  this 
paper). 


F.A-Y’sS 

WATER-PROOF 

BUILDING  MAMLLL 

(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resent  bling 
fine  leather,  is  usod  for  roofs,  outside 
walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.  Made  also  into  carpets  and 
rugs.  Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  FAY  &  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Phonography,  or  phonetic  short-hand. 

Catalogue  of  works  dv  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet 
and  illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application. 
Address  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE,  Cincinnati,  0. 

THE  Craven  Elevator  Fruit  Evaporator.  The  best  in  use. 
Either  large  or  small  sizes.  Rights  for  sale.  Address 
S.  W.  CRAVEN,  Leesburg,  Highland  Co.,  Ohio. 


US  IPBfiGPftOSTO  Photographic  Outfits  for  amateurs, 
Rff  ilmUoUUrLd  Opera  Glasses ,  Spectacles, Telescopes, 

gal  &c.  M.  A-  J.  BECK, 

«*i  Manufacturing  Opticians,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E^Send  for  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue. 


And  STEREO PTICONS  all  prices.  Views  illustrat¬ 
ing  every  subject  for  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS,  etc. 
A  profitable  business  fora  man  with  small  capital  Also 
terns  for  home  amusement,  llf-nase  catalc 
.  48  N; 


w 

Lant 


McAllister,  Mfg.  optician. 


-age  catalogue  free. 

assau  St.,  N.I. 


This  Instrument 
Containing  22  NOTES  (6 
MORE  than  is  contained  in 
aiiy  other  like  instrument)- 
is  unequalled  for  durability, 
power,  and  sweetness  of 
tone. 

Larger  sizes  for  House, 
Lodge  and  Chapel,  contain 
32  notes. 

THE  AUTOPHONE, 

For  Grown  People  and  children,  the  finest  and  cheapest 
AUTOMATIC  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  ever  offered. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Music. 

THE  AUTOPHONE  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  Wanted. 


LYON&HEALY 

State  &  Monroe  Sts. .Chicago 

Will  send  prepaid  to  anv  address  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE,  , 

for  1883,  200  pages,  210  Engravings 
of  instruments,  Suits,  Caps,  Belts, 

Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap- Lamps, 

Stands.  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  and 
'Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  Repairing 
Materials,  also  Includes  Instruction  and  Ex¬ 
ercises  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue' 
of  Choice  Band  Music, 

six  cents  to  A.  H.  POMEROY,  Hartford,  Conn., 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Scroll  Saws,  Mechan¬ 
ics*  Tools,  &c.  Low  prices  and  premiums  oflered. 


SEND 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


f.  Biffl  &  CO.,  DorcMer,  Bass. 
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BUTTER-WORKER 


SEND  TOR  CIRCULARS 

FULLY  DESCRIBING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  IT. 


After  a  two  years  test  by  a  large  number  of  the 
test  butter-makers  inallpartsof  the  country,  we  are 
now  reedy  to  offer,  with  confidence,  to  Dairymen 
and  to  the  Trade,  a  Haa«l  Butter- Worker,  op¬ 
erating  on  the  principle  cf  direct  and  powerful  pres¬ 
sure,  instead  of  rolling,  grinding,  or  sliding  upon 
the  butter. 

We  claim  that  it  is  the  only  Butter-Worker  which 
will  certainly,  gw'ckly,  and  easily  take  out  all  the 
buttermilk,  and  which  does  not  and  cannot  injure 
the  grain  of  the  butler.  Itworks  in  the  salt  as  easily 
and  as  well.  It  leaves  the  butter  in  better  condition 
every  way  than  is  possible  by  any  other  method  or 
machine.  It  is  the  greatest  labor-saving  implement 
ever  placed  in  the  dairy-room.  In  these  days,  when 
the  best  butter  brings  so  high  a  price,  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  the  latest  improved  appliances 
for  producing  the  finest  quality  of  “gilt  edged.” 

We  are  making  more  extensively  than  ever  the 
•well  known 

Blanchard  Churn, 

with  our  many  recent  improvements.  Five  sizes 
made  for  Fami'y  Dairies.  Five  sizr s  made  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  Perfect  stock  and  best  work.  Strong, 
simple,  efficient,  convenient,  and  durable.  They 
are  every  way  “THE  BEST,”  and  continue  to  be 

The  Standard  Churns  ot  the  Country. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  Dealer  in  such  goods  for  a 
**  Blanchard  Butter-Worker,”  or  a  genuine 
“  Blanchard  Churn,”  and  if  he  has  none  on  hand, 
send  postal  for  Prices  and  Descriptivo  Circulars  to 

THE  IMVEWTOKS  AND  MASUVACTUKEBS, 

PORTER  BLMCHABD'S  SONS,  -  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Established,  1818. 


Rectangular  and  f||  I  Iff)  111  Cl 
Square  BOX  MU  IlLlft 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Letter  But  ter 
Worker  made.  Best  materia) 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as 
represented.  One  Chum  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Pat  Channel  Can  Creamery. 

Deep  setting  without  ice. 

Perfect  refrigerator  included. 

Suited  for  large  or  small  dairies,  creameries,  or 
gathering  cream. 

Special  discount  on  large  orders.  One  creamery 
at  wholesale  where  I  have  no  agents.  Send  for 
circular.  Agents  wanted. 

WM.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Mass. 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 
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THE  FERGUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY. 

Makes  the  Best  Butter. 

It  develops  the  finest  flavor  and  color.  The  butter 

lias  the  best  gram,  and  keeping  quality . 

it  makes  the  most  butter.  Uses  the  least  Ice,  and 
■saves  the  most  labor. 

Hundreds  have  discarded  deep  setters  and  adopted 
the  Bureau. _ 

DON’T  BUT  ANT  CANS,  PANS  OR  CREAMER, 
©r  send  your  milk  to  the  factory,  until  you  have  sent 
ior  our  large  illustrated  circulars  and  price  lists. 

THE  FERGUSON  ftPF’Cb  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt 


ADVANTAGES: 


Largely  Increased  Amount  of  Butter. 
Great  Saving  of  Ice. 

Improved  Quality  of  both  Butter  and 
Skimmed  Milk. 

Economy  of  Room  and  Reduction  of 
Expense  in  Conducting  the  Cream¬ 
ery. 

DANISH-WESTON  CENTRIFUGAL  MILK  SEPARATOR, 

WILL  SAVE  ITS  COST  IN  THREE  MONTHS. 

New  Milk  fed  in,  and  Cream  and  Skimmed  Milk  drawn  off  continuously.  Over  One  Thousand  in  Constant  Use. 

PHILADELPHIA  CREAMERY  SUPPLY  CO.  (Limited.) 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet.  1140  Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Moseley’s  Cabinet  Creamery. 

Creamery  &  Refrigerator 


COMBINED. 

Sizes  for  one  cow  to  fifty. 

For  families,  large  and  small 
dairies,  factories,  and  for  the 
cream-gathering  system  ;  for 
hotels,  restaurants,  boarding 
schools,  and  like  institutions. 

Ad  pted  for  summer  and 
winter  dairying.  Used  eilher 
with  or  without  ice. 

Sold  strictly  on  its  merits ; 
warranted  as  represented. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


For  Circulars  address 
MOSELEY  &  STODDARD  M’f’g  Co., 


Poultney,  Vt. 


COOLEY 

CREAMERS. 

Their  superiority  demonstrated. 
Their  success  without  a  parallel. 
They  are  Self  Skimming. 

Five  Gold  Medals  and  Seven 
Silver  Medals  for  superiority. 
Use  Less  Ice.  Make  Better  But¬ 
ter.  For  Circulars,  address 
VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


the 

Best 


BUTTER 

For  COLOR  and  SWEETNESS 
Use  BEAN'S  CONCENTRATED 

J  Extract  of  Annatto. 

f  Nature*  3  own  Color.  Brightest 
.  .  .  ,  and  Strongest.  Buy  of  your  Mer¬ 

chant,  or  send  2o  cts.  in  stamps  for  a  sample,  coloring 600 lbs.  to 

BEAN  &  BABE,  Prop.,  47  &  49  N.  2d  St.,  PHILAD’A 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

ALWAYS  MAKES  GOOD 

BUTTER. 
Simplest  and  Beat. 


Agents  Wanted. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient,  also 
Power  Workers,  Butter  Printers, 
Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

DOG  POWERS. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

26  S^16th  'St?  Phil!?.:  Pa. 


IMPROVED  TREE  TUBS. 

Six  Sizes. 

Substantially  made  of 
White  Cedar.  Painted 
green,  with  all  iron  part, 
black. 

9enrf  for  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Prices. 

Clement  &  Dunbar, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

Apparatus  and  Supplies  for  Cheese  and 
Butter  Factories,  Creameries,  and  Dairies. 

Ever) 

Cheese 
for  cirt 

gw  FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  cony  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
witli  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb.  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture,  nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  ou  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  L  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Address, 


THE  SUBSCRIBER  INVITES 

attention  to  his  CENTENNIAL  SUN 
HAT.  They  are  a  good  protection 
against  Sun  Stroke.  Any  person  send 
ing  $1.C0,  by  mail,  will  have  one  of 
these  hats  boxed  and  sent  to  them  by 
express  ;  or  sending  $2,  they  will  have 
3  hats  ;  or  sending  $6,  they  will  have  t 
doz.  sent  them.  They  are  well  made 
of  palm  leaf, very  light,  and  wear  good. 
Their  shape  being  spherical  prevents 
them  from  vibrating,  breaking,  and 
wearing  out,  or  getting  out  of  shape. 
They  are  not  liable  to  be  hoisted  by 
the  wind,  the  pressure  is  downward. 

JOHN  CASE,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BUILDING  MANILLA. 


WATER¬ 
PROOF  _ 

This  water-proof  material,  resembltng  fine  leather,  Is  used 
for  roofs,  outside  walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place  of 
plaster.  Catalogue  and  sam-iwr  gi  piirj,  (  A  Camden 
pies  free.  (.Rstab M  in  1866.)  “  .Wit1  A I  ut  IUi,  N.  J. 

JO.  HAUSER’S  new  copyrighted  method  of  self- 
•  instruction  on  the  Violin,  without  notes,  sent  complete 
with  23  popular  airs,  for  25c.  Box  296,  Lockport,  N.  Y 


|  ,U\I)  CAT  Tt1  — Macrame  Cord,  Seine  Twine, 
Id  UJLL  1  ii  ji  Hammock  Cora,  Seines,  Nets, 

Netting,  and  all  sorts  of  Fishing  Tackle.  Catalogues 
free.  J.  H.  JOHNSTON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


$3  75 


to  $10 

a  Day. 


A  few  honest,  industrious  agents,  men  or  women,  wanted 
in  each  county,  to  take  orders  and  sell  our  New  Combined 
Patent  Fluting,  Crimping,  Glossing  and  Band  Iron.  Also, 
Swedish  Insect  Powder.  The  best  article  ever  sold  by 
agents.  Good  agents  are  making  $5.00  to  $8.00  a  day,  any 
one  can  easily  make  $3.75  a  day,  as  the  article  is  cheap, 
sells  at  sight  in  almost  every  family,  and  profits  are  over 
100  per  cent.  For  full  particulars,  address, 

HEWITT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  868,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

TripleY 

RUBBER-WOOLEN  BLANKET. 

Warm  and  Waterproof! 

This  is  a  woolen  blanket,  waterproofed  on  one  side  with 
rubber.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  thing  of 
:ts  kind  for  hunting,  camping,  driving,  boating,  &c. 

Price-5  feet  by  6- $5.00. 

Liberal  discounts  to  the  trade.  Address 

Triplex  Insulated  Wire  and  Rubber  Company, 

10  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 

SEDGWICK  qjfr  FENCE 


It  ia  the  only  general-purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use.  being 
a  strong;  net  work  without  barbs.  It  will  turn 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious 
stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens  stock  ranges,  and  railroads, 
and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeter¬ 
ies.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will 
last  a  life  time.  It  is  superior  to  boards  or  barbed 
wire  in  every  respect.  We  ask  for  ita  fair  trial,  know¬ 
ing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor  The  Sedgwick 
txates*  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  t»nd  steel  wire,  del  y 
all  competition  in  neatness,  strength,  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  all  iron 
automatic  or  self-opening  gate,  also  cheap¬ 
est  and  neatest  all  iron  fence.  Best  Wire 
Stretcher  and  Post  Auger.  For  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning 
paper,  SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Manfrs,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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Only  Doable  Rina  Invented. 

CHAMPION 

Bog  Bingor, 

RINGS  AND  HOLDER. 

No  sharp  points  in  the  flesh  to 
cause  irritation  and  soreness,  as  in 
r case  of  rings  that  close  with  the 
.Ml  TV^*'  joints  in  the  flesh,  and  produce 
soreness  of  the  nose. 

The  Champion  Hoe  Holder  speaks  for  itself  in 

CHAMBERS,  BERING,  QUINLAN  CO.,  Exclusive 


Only  Single  Rina  Ever  Invented  That 
Closes  on  the  Outside  of  the  Nose. 

This  is  the  only  Single  Ringer  ever  invented 
that  closes  on  the  outside  of  the  nose.  It 
overcomes  a  serious  defect  in  all  triangular 
and  other  rings  which  close  with  the  Joints 
together  in  the  flesh,  causing  it  to  decay  and 
to  keep  the  hog’s  nose  sore, 
the  above  cuts. 

Manufacturers,  DECATUR,  ILL. 


THE  PERFECT  HATCHER  AND  BREEDER, 

Are  the  Standard  Ap¬ 
paratus  of  the  World 
for  hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  Poultry.  This 
Hatcher  was  exhibit¬ 
ed  at  the  Fanciers’ 
dub  Exhibition  at 
Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  last  month,  took 
the  1st  Premium,  and 
was  the  Central  At¬ 
traction,  as  it  hatched 
Chickens  constantly 
during  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlet, 
FREE. 


PERFECT  HATCHER  CO, 

ELMIRA,  I.  T. 


Eclipse  Incubator 

Warranted  to  be  fully  equal  to  representation.  The  most 
perfect  self-regulating,  and  most  durable  incubator  made. 
Send  for  circular  to 

THE  ECLIPSE  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Box  309,  Waltham,  Mass. 

THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL  INCWOR. 

(See  last  month’s  advertisement.) 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  100,  Rye,  N.  T. 


Novelty  Incubator. 

Patent  applied  for. 
Simplest  and  best  machine  in 
the  market.  Capacity,  100  Eggs. 
Price,  $30.00.  Satisfaction  gua¬ 
ranteed,  or  money  returned  less 
freight  or  express  charges 
Rearing  Mothers,  $18.00 
Egg  Tester,  -  -  -  3.00 

Circulars  and  information  fur- 


ed  on  application. 

G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rook  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


nrun  to  R.  B.  MITCHELL,  36  State  Street, 
A  f  I  !|  Chicago,  Ill.,  10  cents  for  his  60-page  Illustrated 
— .  Poultry  Catalogue  for  1883.  It  tells  how  he 
cleared  $1,700  on  2'A  acres,  by  keeping  poultry. 


EGGS  for  batching,  from  P.  Rocks  and  L.  Brahmas, 
$1.00  per  13.  Langshans,  $1.50  per  13. 

MISS  H.  C.  WILLIS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

I  have  a  superior  strain  of  DRAWN  LFfiHftRN 
fowl.  Eggs  del.  at  express  in  LMiutmn 

and  guaranteed  to  hatch,  $1.50  per  13.  Amn.  Sebrights 
same.  J.  J.  STYER,  Concordville,  Del.  Co.,  Penn. 

T  ANGSHANS.  Exclusively.  Stock  direct  from 
yards  of  original  importer.  Eggs.  $2  00  per  18.  No 
•  A.  H.  SHARPLESS,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


circulars. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

L.  Brahmas,  Leghorns,  Games,  P.  Rocks,  P.  Cochins,  G.  S. 
Bantams,  13  Eggs,  $2 ;  26  for  ,'3.  B.  Turkeys,  Eggs,  $5  for 
13;  $9  for  26.  circulars  free. 

HOMER  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

IXGGS  FOR  HATCHING.— Eggs  from  first-class 
I  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rouen  Ducks, $1.50 iper doz.  Ger- 
-*  man  Canaries  for  sale.  H.  V.  LEWIS,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


GAME  FOAYL^«,^^gpsEa?d 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

Q  I  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  8  LIGHT 
BRUHIWftS  for  hatching. 

Prize  Stock,  82  for  13,  S3  for  26.  Carefully  packed  for 
express.  Having  long  bred  those  varieties  only,  introduc¬ 
ing  fresh  blood  from  nest  strains  obtainable,  regardless  of 
cost,  have  superior  stock.  F.  C.  Biddle,  Cliadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 


IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD. 

b  ill  iHsike  Your  Hens  Lay. 

Packages  Mailed  for  50  cents  and  $1.00. 

G  Boxes,  $2.00 ;  25  lb.  Kegs,  $6.25.  By  Express  or  Freight  Co. 
wholesale  agents  : 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York.  I  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Phila.  |  0.  H.  Leach  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Geo  A.  Kelly  &  Co.  Pittsb’gh.  |  GreensfelderBros.,  St.Louis 
John  Anglum  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Geo.  C.  ivickson,  San  Francisco. 
;VV.au?'m'-V,Shrevepoit,  La.  |  T.W.Wood,  Richmond, Va. 
CHAS.  R.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  Hartford,  Ct. 

PRIZE  WINNING 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

CHAMPBONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

EGGS  &;  FOWLS  FOB  SALE. 
- SEND  FOR  NEW  CIRCULAR. - 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

"ST*  iT*  /"**  43  from  a!I  varieties  of  Poultry,  Circulars 
free.  Send  10c.  for  New  Book  on  Poultry. 
—  ■■  ■■ . .  n  OAK  LANE,  Belchertown,  Mass. 

YT’LlLf  t-  for  Hatching.  Langshans,  $2  for  13.  White 
IjUUij  and  Brown  Leghorns,  $2  for  13. 

F.  A.  JOY,  Johnstown,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 


G 


-1  ROUND  MOLES.  Their  habits.  How  to  catch 
them.  Free.  Address, 

L.  H.  OLMSTED,  Corona,  New  Jersey. 


IMPROVED 

JERSEY  RED  SWINE 


PIGS,  6  TO  8  WEEKS  OLD. 
FRANKLIN  DeCOU,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


aHQ6  Lbs.  W’ghi 

Of  TwoOhioTMFKOVED  CHES 
TEK  HOGS.  Send  for  descriptio: 
|of  this  famous  breed,  Also  Fowls 
V*  B.  STI  VER.  f'T.wvwnr. 4 7V7>#  O. 


Chester  White,  Berkshire, 
and  Poland  China  PIGS,  and 
Setter  Dogs,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


Headquarters  for  Jersey  Redo* 
Tbe  Original  Herd.  Now  breeding 
from  Imported  Stock,  “  The  Don  ” 
and  other  choice  Boars,  descendants 
of  animals  weighing  from  1000  to 
1300  lbs.  each.  We  mail  free  to  each 

_  address  sent  us  by  postal  card  or  let- 

‘The  Authentic  History  *  of  this  wonderful  breed,  with  prices 
of  choice  animals  of  various  ages,  and  prime,  thrifty,  nursery  stock 
now  for  sale  at  “The  Centreton  Stock  Farm  and  The  Centreton 
Nurseries.'*  (established  in  1845.)  Address  the  Proprietor, 

CLARK  PETTIT,  Salem.  New  Jersey. 

FRUITS,  SHADES,  and  ORNAMENTALS  in 

variety.  Also  the  most  profitable  Apple  ever  Introduced— 
“The  Lambert.”  I  vr.  trees  sent  free  to  all  U.  S.  Post 
Offices  on  receipt  of  50c.  each. 

300,000 1  yr.old  c  c  asparagus  plants,  $2.50  per  1 ,000,  $20  p.  10.000 
100,000  2  yr.  “  “  “  “  3  50  “  1,000,  30  r‘  10,000 

95,000  1  yr.  mazzard  cherry  seedlings  at  $6.00  per  1,000 

25,000  1  yr.  apple  seedlings  at  t.00  “  1,000 

At  .Centreton  Stock  Farm  and  Nurseries.  Proprietor, 

CLARK  PETTIT,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 


University  of  the  StatB  of  New  YorL 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  next  session  of  this  Institution  will  open  October  2d, 
1882.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  he  had  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTARD,  1H.D.V.S., 

Dean  ol  Ike  Faculty. 

R.iverside  Farm. 

C*  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Maine. 

Jerseys,  Berkshires,  Cstswolds,  and  Collie  Dogs.  3  fine 
young  Bulls,  20  Collie  Pups,  SO  young  Berkshires,  from  six 
a  Sows  in  farrow.  All  ready 


weeks  to  eight  months  old,  am 
for  delivery. 


ROBBINS’  IMPROVED 

CATTLE  TIE, 

atPIlpllll  ,  (Patented  May  31st,  1881,) 

Which  is  attracting  so  much; 
attention,  and  is  fast  coming 
into  use,  should  he  seen  by 
all  farmers.  By  sending  3c. 
stamp,  you  will  receive  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms. 

H.  M.  ROBBINS, 
Newington,  Conn. 

POULTRY  WORLD! 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 

f  ublished.  Splendidly  illustrated.. 
1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted entirelyto  poultry 
inexistence,  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receiptof  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

DARI),  H 


H.  H.  STOD 


Hartford,  Ct. 


CALVES  &  COWS 

Prevented  Sucking  each 
other,  Also, 

SELF-SUCKING,. 

BY  RICE'S  PATENT 
Mai.  Iron  WEANER. 
Used  by  all  StockSaisers.. 
Prices,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
For  Calves  till  1  year  old 
55c. ;  till  2  years  old  80c.; 
older  $1.12.  Circulars 
free.  Agents  Wanted. 
H.  C.  RICE. 

Easthampton,  Mass.. 


§00  KENTUCKY  MULES, 

all  sizes,  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale  low  by 
E.  B.  BISHOP’S  SONS, 

680  Grand  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Wiley  «&  Russell  M’f’g  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass,. 


The  celebrated 
makini 

able  labor-saving 


debrated  Lightning  Screw  Plates  and  E 
g  perfect  screws  at  a  single  cut. '  Many 
iDor-saving  tools.  Send  for  List  A. 


Bolt  Cutters, 
other  valu- 


OW  YOUR  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER. 

Bend  for  circular  describing  latest  improvements. 

MASON  GIBBS,  Homer,  Calhoun  Co..  Mien. 

THE  ROSS 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cut- 
ters. GIANTS,  LITTLE  GI¬ 
ANTS,  and  “  SPECIALS,” 
for  Ensilage, Stock- raisers. 
Dairymen,  etc.,  etc.  Guar¬ 
anteed  superior  to  every 
other  make.  Immense 
weight,  strength,  and  ca¬ 
pacity.  In  successful  op¬ 
eration  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  Will  cut  from 
tioo  to  four  times  as  fast  as  any  other  make  Have  Ross 
Safety  Fly  wheel.  Extensible  Joints,  and  all  the  latest  im¬ 
provements.  The  only  (  utters  guaranteed  to  stand  the 
severe  work  of  Ensilage  and  cut  fast.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular  and  handsome  Litograph  to 
E.  W.  ROSS  &:  CO.,  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  X. 

Z%t~  Mention  American  Agriculturist. 
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WHIPPLE  SULKY  HARROW  AND  RIDING  CORN  CULTIVATOR 

COMBINED. 


No  tool  can  be  found  that  will  do  as  much  work  and  as  good 
work  with  so  little  efl'ort  for  team  and  operator. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  teeth  makes  it  the  best  pulverizer  in 
the  market.  Each  tooth  has  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  and  every 
particle  of  soil  over  which  it  passes  is  thoroughly  disturbed. 
Is  adapted  for  use  in  every  variety  of  soil.  Every  Harrow 
warranted,  and  ample  time  for  trial  allowed. 

Broadcast  Grain  Seeder  furnished  when  desired.  Cut  at  the 
left  represents  complete  Harrow.  Cut  at  the  right  represents 
Harrow  altered  to  corn  cultivator,  the  center  beam  being  re¬ 
moved.  Each  section  is  under  perfect  control  of  the  operator 
and  can  be  easily  spread  apart  or  contracted  by  him  while  at 
work.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


GtjEj3R»]E9  9  owego,  tioca 


CO.,  N.  Y. 


Champion  Cord  Binder. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WHITELEY  FASSLER  &  KELLY, 

manufacturers  of  CHAMPION  REAPERS 
and  MOWERS,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


y  We  manufacture  the  following  named  Goods,  and  we  believe  every 
Farmer  will  consult  Ins  own  interest  by  examining  them  before 
purchasing  any  others. 

Steel  Walking  Plows 


DAVID  BRADLEY,  Prest.  JOS.  HARLEY  BRADLEY,  Sec.  &  Treas. 
BYRON  C.  BRADLEY,  Supt. 


Of  best 
and  for 

Hard-Tempered  of  any  made. 


shedding  the  dirt 
MOST  UNIFORMLY 


“Bradley”  Walking  Cultivators  With  our  PATENT  SPRING-  These 


Springs  are  the  only  ones  so  arranged 
that  their  force  operates  to  help  raise  the  plows  and  to  hold  them  up  when 
raised,  without  interfering  with  their  natural  operation  when  in  the  ground. 
Farmers,  don’t  forget  this,  for  it  is  a  very  desirable  feature. 

Qiillsi/  Hot/  Rol/oc  /Hand  Dump!  Containing  twenty  best  oil-tempered 
OUlKy  nay  ndltes  j  Self  Dump  /  Steel  Teeth.  Our  Rake  Teeth  weigh 
more  than  others,  and  are  consequently  stronger  and  less  liable  to  break. 

“Furst  &  Bradley”  Wrought  Frame  Sulky  Plow  I0ethe  Plow! 

leaving  the  pole  as  free  as  on  a  wagon. 

Gang  Plows,  Harrows,  Double  and  Single  Shovel  Plows, 
Field  RoUers,  Road  Scrapers,  etc.  etc.;  also,  a  full  line  of 

“Furst  &  Bradley”  Chilled  Plows. 

Office:  63  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

r  FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO., 

!  FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG/  CO., 

FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO., 

DAVID  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  -  - 

DAVID  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  ■  • 


BRANCH  HOUSES : 


•  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

•  Indianapolis,  ind. 

-  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  , 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  S 


PRESTON’S  BINDER  TRUCK 

r""*" 


NORTHERN  SUGAR  CANE  MANUAL,. 

By  Profs.  Weber  and  Scovell,  of  Champaign,  Ills.  Sent 
free  on  application  to 

GEO.  L.  SQUIER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


•  wwaw 


Youmua.i  iueiuem. 
Saves  your  horse, 
harness,  wagon,  etc. 

WARRANTED. 


The  public  will  accept  our  thanks  for  the 
1  aid  they  gave  us  when  our  device  was  new 
and  imperfect.  Now  that  we  have  it  per¬ 
fect,  we  know  you  will  help  us  to  exterminate  the  old,  stiff, 
horse-kiutna  Singletree.  Our  Spring  Singletrees  arc  fully 
warranted,  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Circulars.  Agents 
wanted.  Liberal  discounts  made.  Address, 

F.  R.  WILLSON  &  SON,  Columbus,  O. 


Farm  Grist  Mills 

AND  CORN  SHELLERS. 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE, 
Every  Machine  i--  fully  Wa  •  - 
l-nntxl.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $40. 
Shelters,  $5.  Don’t  buv  a  Mill  or 
Sheller  until  yon  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

—— H— — t— —M—— — — — — — — — — —  |  ■  | 

Send.  Dc.  in  F*.  O.  Stamps  to 

EO  TYT  A  T) Ti  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 

•  OS  U«  VV  iillJJj  sion  mercavts, 
for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.Y.  City. 


The  Westinghouse 


THRESHING  MACHINES, 

Engines  and.  Horse  Powers. 

Grain  Threshers,  unequalled  In  capacity  for  sepa¬ 
rating  and  cleaning. 

Combiued  Grain  and  Clover  Threshers,  fully 
equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and  a  genuine 
Clover  Huller  in  addition. 

Two  Speed  Traction  and  Plain  Engines,  posi¬ 
tively  the  most  desirable  for  Lightness,  Economy,  Power 
a  id  Safety.  Boiler  has  hoiizontal  tubes,  and  Is  therefore 
free  from  the  objectionable  features  of  vertical  boil  rs. 

Horse  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain.  All 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

THE  WESTUVEMOPSE  CQ„ 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

I FURROWER 


ms.  immm 


Gauge5^^^^  Opens  a 

adjustable^^.  Hfl  better  row  in' 

to  all  inequal-^^IP  III®’6*1*101’  soft  or  hard 
ities  of  ground,  ‘^^gml’ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  1 1  does  the  business ;  is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years.”  J.S.  Collins,  Moorestcnim.N.J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  immense.”  E.L.  Coy,  Pres.  Wash.  Co.(N.Y.)  Agr.Socioty 
Manufact’r,  Moorestown, 
a¥wnl!iyyisi1  E  Lm  BurlinCton  Co.,  A.  J. 


AMERICAN  VEGETABLE  FIBRE  CO. 

IMPROVED  MACHINE. 

A  ~ 
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FLAX  &  HEMP  RESTORED  TO  AMERICA. 

Great  Impediment  Removed  from  Flax  and  Hemp  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  Machine  of  the  American  Vegetable 
Fibre  Co.  Each  of  the  Awards  above  named  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  warmest  approval  of  the  Judges  examining 
the  Invention.  The  speed  of  its  actio n  and  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  its  work,  surprises  all  witnesses.  The  dependence 
on  coarse  hand  labor,  which  destroyed  our  trade  for  nearly 
50  years,  is  now  removed  by  the  substitution  of  this  most 
Ingenious  Machine,  which  will  fill  the  drearvgan  between 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  these  and 'similar  Fibres, 
and  thus  restore  to  us  the  long  lost  “G'dden  Fleece.”  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlets,  giving  full  particulars,  sent  bv  mail  on 
application  to  American  Vegetable  Fibre  Cc., 

213  South  Front  St.,  Phil  a.,  Pa. 
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AMERICAN'1  AGRICULTURIST. 


[April, 


BIBLE  PICTURES 


printed  on  one  side  only. 


Cents. 


These  pictures  are  large  and  well  worth  of  a  fine  frame. 
•3  copies  fo'r  $2.  Postage  Stamps  taken.  Address  


LOW  PRICED  AT  LAST. 

The  matchless  illustrations  of  the  Bible  designed  by  Gustave  Dore,  the  great 
French  artist,  have  never  sold  at  a  popular  price  on  acoount  of  the  immense  cost 
of  the  designs  and  engraving.  The  unvarying  cost  of  the  full  set  of  these  Illustra¬ 
tions  has  been  $80.  The  lowest  priced  abridged  collection  has  been  $10.  By  an 
arrangement  with  the  late  artist’s  Paris  Publishers,  we  are  able  to  print  from  the 
original  plates  a  NEW  DORE  ALBUM,  containing  SIXTEEN  of  these 
supurb  pictures  for  FIFTY  CENTS,  The  finest  calendered  paper  is  used 
As  a  centre  table  ornament,  the  NEW  DOB£  ALBUM  is  unexcelled.  Price  by  mail  only 
—  -  -  -  vo.,  122  Na  — J  -  "  "  ’ 


World  Manufacturing 


Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


VJ  LLLb  1  1 AL ^INTERPRETED 


T"  i  ne&uTioj  ivtyrttwu-b/tboo  o/iaii  Arise  ■  □ 

,  With  Healing  in  his  fringe."— HALACBI.  QIIM 
tie  Natural  Wonders  and  Spiritual  Teachings  of  theOU  II 
unfolded  and  explained,  and  the  beautiful  Analogies  between 
the  Sun  of  Nature  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  clearly 
traced  out.  A  new  work  by  Rev.H.W.  Morris,  l>.  It.  ” all 
of  Inspiration,  Able,  Earnest.  Brilliant,  Devout.  More  inter¬ 
esting  than  Romance.  ACENTS  WANTED  NOW. 
Address  3.  C.  McCTTRBY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


_ early 

ANDARD  and  IL¬ 
LUSTRATED  Books,  &c..  &c.  Many 
selected  by  MR.  LAURIAT  during  a 
ten  weeks’  trip  to  Europe,  and  handsomely 
bound  to  order  in  London.  Just  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  to  anv  address. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT, 
301-305  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


T7ATTDTO  catalogue  of  scarce  _ 

P  UU  R i H  editions  .ofJST  ANDARD  and  1L- 

OLD 
BOOK 

AGENTS  wanted, 

GENERAL  OR  LOCAL. 

for  the  MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY.  Organized  in  1850.  Assets  over 
$10,500,00)  securely  invested :  a  large  and  profitable  busi¬ 
ness,  and  a  surplus  of  over  $2,000,000,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Insurance  Department  of  New  York.  Apply, 
with  reference.  HENRY  STOKES,  President. 

Books  on  Hygiene.  Physical  Culture,  Sociology, 
Government  of  Children,  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  year. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF  NER¬ 
VOUSNESS.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook.  M.D.  $1.50. 

EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  $1. 
LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.D.  $1. 

M.  L.  Holbrook,  Nos.  IS  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 

Send  10c.  for  five  complete  pieces  of  Vo- 
and  Instrumental  Music.  Full  size,  best 
III  paper.  Would  cost  $2.00  at  any  music  store. 
WOODWARD  &  CO.,  810  Broadway,  New  York. 


MUSICS 


64 


post-paid  for  5J.J  c. 

Mu  ‘  ~  m 


Printed  on  50  Extra  Large  Chromos  in 

f  nine  colors,  xxx  board.  French  and  Swiss  florals. 


SKgf: 

HmBsrninei-  - _ 

remembrance  &  Good  Luck,  German,  Flo¬ 
ral,  Motto,  and  Verse  Cards,  Namein  fancy  scripttype,  10c. 
14  packs  $1.  fiTgTOur  Beautiful  bound  Book  of  100  styles  for 
1883  25c.  Reduced  Price  List  with  each  order.  Illustrated 
premium  List,  &c.  Address,  S.  M.  FOOTE,  Northford,  Conn, 
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New  (1883)  Chromo  Cards.no  2  alike,  with  name. 
10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


yiM  ELEGANT  SCRIPT  TYPE.X 

pX)  .  / 0D  50  Beautiful  Imported  Chromo 

-V^  /  Cards,  10c.,  14  packs  $1.,  90  pearl  beveU\V^^$ 

Gilt  Edged  Cards  with  lapped  corners,  15c., 

Agents’  Large  Album,  containing  all  the  Latest^^^p 
Styles  of  Imported,  Bevel  Edge  and  Satin  FriDge^O- 
/  Cards,  with  illustrated  premium  list  and  private  terms 
'  to  Agents,  55c.  GORDON  PRINT'" - -  ~ 


New  and  Beautiful  CHROMO  CARDS  name 
|  in  New  Type,  and  an  ELEGANT  48  page,  Gilt 
|  Bound  FLORAL  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM,  all 
for  13  cts.  SNOW  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


s 


30 

40 
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Elegant  Songs,  Words,  and  Music,  illustrated,  sent 
it-p:  ’ '  ‘ 


a uvi  iuuoiD,  uiuoiiiui/uu,  ocuv 

(stamps  taken),  by  N,  E. 
sic  Co.,  216  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


signs;  Bird,  Floral,  Gold  Panel,  German,  French- 
Italian  and  Oriental  Views,  summer,  winter,  i?ioon, 
light  and  marine  scenes,  all  In  beautiful  colors  on  superfiua 
enameled  board,  with  your  name  in  fancy  script  type,  10c.  A  30 
page  illustrated  Premium  List  sent  with  each  order.  Agents 
make  50  per  cent.  Full  particulars  and  samples  for  3c.  stamp. 

CAXTON  PRINTING  GO.,  Northford,  Conn  . 

p*  Beautiful  Chromos,  with  name,  10  cts  "O  O  "E71T71 
OU  Pres snt  with  each  pack.  New  premi- _F  JL%;JLjEj 
urns  for  Agents.  Try  us.  Tuttle  Bros.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 


K  fl  New  and  Elegant  Hand  Bouquet, Pond  Lily  .Horse  Shoe, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c.,  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Sample 
Book  free  with  $1  order.  Star  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,Conn. 


Ed  Ohroinos,  Latest  Designs,  no  two  alike,  ICc.  13  packs 
UU  $1.  Elegant  premiums  given.  Illustrated  list  with  each 
order.  Album  of  Samples,  25c.  E.  D.  Gilbert,  Higganum,Ct. 

PLENDID!  50  LATEST  STYLE  CHROMO  CARDS, 
name,  10c.  Premium  with  3  packs.  Agents’  Sample 
Book,  2»c.  E.  H.  PARDEE,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Fine  White  Gold  Edge  Cards,  name  on  10  cts.  Sam¬ 
ple  Book  25  cts.  An  Elegant  Imported  Birthday 
Card,  10  cts.  F.  M.  Shaw  <fe  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  no  2  alike,  for  1883,  name  on, 
and  Illustrated  Premium  List,  10c. :  warranted  b«Jt 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  JONES  &  CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


ASSORTED, 

ZD  ImtlUS  notwo alike,  f 
Latest  Styles  and  Best  quality, 

10c.  11  packs  and  your  choice  of  j 
Rings  A  or  B  or  6  Tea  Spoons,  a 
premium,  for  $1.  Get  10  per¬ 
ms  to  send  with  you, thereby  getting 
OUR  PACK  FREE, with  our  elegant 
premium.  CCr*  BO  NOT  confound 
1  our  Cards  with  the  cheap  packs  of  A 
50  advertised  eo  extensively,  fif 
XT  LARGE  SAMPLE  BOOK  and  Vi 
ENTS’  FULL  OUTFIT,  terms, etc. '( 

....  BLANK  CARDS  at  wholesale. 

NORTrfFORD  CARD  CO.  Northford.Conn 


50 


Large  Chromo.  Motto.  Roses.  &c.,  new 


style  cards,  n am e^o 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


tjA  f  ID  flfi  Latest  yet,  name 
I  AliD»,nicely  printed,  10c. 
Quickest  returns  Agents  make  money! 
Beautiful  Sample  Book  and  Largest 
Outfit,  25  cts.  Clinton  &  Co.,  North 
Haven,  Ct.  Give  us  a  Trial  Order. 


NEW  CARDS  FOR  1883 

..(Urfl''wa©  neatly  printed  in  pretty  tyn© 
on  50  ENAMEL  CHROMO  Cards,  n©  2 
alike,  Just  out,  10  cts.  20  GILT  BEVEL. 
EDGE,  ass’d  turned  eoruers  and  plain, i&e. 
12  PEARL  FLORALS,  imp’fcd,  new  em- 
bossed  hand  designs,  20c.  12  SWISS 

FLORALS,  Kiame  covered  by  hand  and  flowers,  25c. 
Send  25c.  for  new  Album  of  Samples  for  Agents.  Re¬ 
duced  Price  Lists  Sec.  200  NEW  DESIGNS  added  thb 
season.  Orders  promptly  filled.  BLANK  CARDS  at 
wholesale  STEVENS  BROS.  &  CO.  Northford,  Conn* 


Where  to 
for  50  very 


Seed 

best 


DON’T  FORGET  for  50  very  best 

jgpilr  NEW  CARDS,  Just  issued  for  1888,  for  10c. 
15pack»$l.  All  Chrouios.  The  loveliest  fancy  designs  ever  seen. 
To  excel  la  quality  is  our  aim.  Name  in  new  style  type. 
‘  ~  '  .  "  ’  "’ge  Imported  Holiday 


Sample  Book  6?  all  styles,  Bevel  Edge  _ 
and  Birthday  Cards,  with  &4  page  illustrated  Premium 
List,  25c.  Outfit  10c.  E.  F.  EATON  &  CO.  Northford,  Conn. 
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.arge  mew  Uhroi  _ _ _ 

nd  Silver,  Assorted,  name  on,  10  cents. 

NASSAU  CARD  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


PYRAMID  OF  ASSETS 

OF  THE 


^  Jan.  1st, 
16e3-$95.573  oo* 

1804— $117,807.00  ] 


1865-  $153 , 077 . 00  ’ 

_  -  1800-8250 , 221  .  OO 1 
*w/ 1807-8  3  0  2,038.001 
1868-  8  3  5  3, 0  7  6  .  OO 
f 1869-$40e,09B.Qo\(/l 
'  1870-8487,764.00  \ 

1  1871—  S  541  ,357-Qo\^j 
/  1872-  $623 ,055.00 
/  1873-  $7JG,  4=SO  -OO  V?” 

/  1874- $ 800.070.00TO 

►  .  1 1875-$1,003,366.00 \  — . 
2*^/1876  $1,028, 26S.OOr^ 


1877-$1,050,622.00  ' 

'  1878-  ^X,  OSS,  137 ■  OO 
1879-  ^  X,  OSS,  02  3.00 


OJ 

^?/l88Q-$l,137,549.QoU 
fl881—  $3.,261,731.00l 


11880-  $1,394,087.001 


The  attention  of  owners  of  Farm  Property  and  Residences  is  invited  to  the 
above  Pyramid,  showing  the  uniform  and  sure  growth,  during  the  last  twenty 
of  its  30  years  of  existence,  of  a  fire  insurance  company  whose  charter  limits  its 
business  to  their  class  of  property — the  AGRICULTURAL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.  The  figures  represent  the  amount  set  apart 
at  the  dates  given,  for  the  protection  of  policy  holders. 

Thirty  years  of  patient  toil  has  made  this  the 

STRONGEST  AND  LARGEST  COMPANY 

doing  an  exclusive  Dwelling  Business  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  it  is 
not  equaled  by  any  Company  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  now  issues 

70,000  POLICIES  A  YEAR. 

No  other  like  Company  can  show  such  growth  and  increase. 

The  history  of  this  Company  proves  that  a  large  business,  well  scattered, 
managed  with  prudence,  can  be  done  with  a  very  small  profit  from  each  risk ,  and 
afford  perfect  security,  which  will  grow  stronger  every  year. 

While  nine-tenths  of  the  “  Mutual  ”  fire  insurance  companies,  and  many  of 
the  Stock  companies,  have  failed  on  account  of  reckless  or  extravagant  man¬ 
agement,  or  doing  too  small  a  business,  the  OLD  AGRICULTURAL,  by  economy, 
energy  and  prudence,  has  every  year  added  a  substantial  amount  to  its  Assets 
f©r  the  indemnity  of  its  patrons,  and  it  now  occupies  a  position  in  the  confidence 
of  the  public  second  to  no  other  company. 

From  Year  to  Year  it  spreads  the  base  of  its  Pyramid  and  gains  Strength. 

Extract  prom  Charter— “Article  S.  This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
Farmers'  Dwellings,  Private  Residences,  Barns  and  outbuildings,  with  their  contents,  and  other 
property  not  more  hazardous,”  and  is  strictly  confined  to  this  class  of  property. 

Board  of  Directors.— I.  Munson,  H.  Dewey,  H.  M.  Stevens,  E.F.jCarter,  Sidney  Cooper, 

'  ■  "  ~  ,  1 1 .  A. 


W.  Ives,  J.  R.  Stebbins,  P.  O.  Williams,  C.  B.  Fowler,  A.  E.  Dewey,  0.  R.  Earle, 
A.  H.  Sawyer,  U.  S.  Gilbert,  John  O.  Wheeler. 


Houses 


I.  MUNSON.  President. 

CAPITAL,  $300,000.00 


H.  M.  STEVENS.  Secretary. 

SURPLUS,  $250,153,81 


1883.] 


AME-EICA^T  AGrRIO U LTUEi ST, 
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$85.00 

FOR  ONLY 

S51.00 

Freight 
Prepaid 


Beatty’s  Parlor  Organs  Only  $51.00 


Regular  Price  $85.0©  Book  and  Music. 

SlTOP^  1  Cello, 8  ft.  tone.  2  Melodia,  8  ft.  tone.  3ClarabelIa, 
— —  -  -  8  ft.  tone.  4  Manual  Sub-Bass  16  ft.  tone.  6  Bourdon, 

Saxaphone,  8  f t.  tone.  7  Viol  diGamba,  8  ft.  tone.  8  Diapason, 
8  ft.  tone.  9  Viola  Dolce,  4  ft.  tone.  10  Grand  Expression®,  8  ffc6 
tone.  11  French  Horn,  8  ft.  tone.  12  Harp  JBolian.  13  Vox 
Humana.  14  Echo,  8  ft.  tone.  15  Dulciana,  8  ft.  tone.  16  Clario¬ 
net,  8  ft.  tone.  17  Voix  Celeste,  8  ft.  tone.  18  Violina,  4  ft. 
tone.  19  Vox  Jubilante,  8  ft.  tone.  20  Piccolo,  4  ft.  tone.  21 
Coupler  Harmonique.  22  Orchestral  Forte.  23  Grand  Organ 
Knee  Stop.  24  Eight  Organ  Knee  Stop. 
ggTThis  Organ  is  a  triumph  of  the  organ-builders’  art. 
IT  IS  VERY  BEAUTIFUL  IN  APPEARANCE,  BEING 
EXACTLY  LIKE  CUT.  The  Case  is  solid  Walnut,  pro¬ 
fusely  ornamented  with  hand-carving  and  expensive 
fancy  veneers.  The  Music  Pocket  is  or  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  design  extant.  It  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  the 
millionaire’s  parlor,  and  would  ornament  the  boudoir 
©f  a  princess. 


FIVE  SETS  REEDS. 


Five  Octaves,  hand- 

_ _ _  some  appearance. 

1 1  will  not  take  the  dirt  or  dust.  It  contains  the  Sweet 
VOIX  CELESTE  STOP,  the  famous  French  Horn  Solo 
Combination,  New  Grand  Organ  Right  and  Left  Knee 
Stops,  to  control  the  entire  motion  by  the  Knee,  if 
necessary.  Five  (6)  Sets  of  GOLDEN  TONGUE  REEDS, 
as  follows :  a  set  or  powerful  Sub- Bass  Reeds:  set  of  3 
Octaves  of  VOIX  CELESTE;  one  set  of  FRENCH  HORN 
REEDS,  and  2  1-2  Octaves  each  of  regular  GOLDEN 
TONGUE  REEDS.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  fitted  up  with 
an  OCTAVE  COUPLER,  which  doubles  the  power  of 
the  instrument.  Lamp  Stands,  Pocket  for  Music, 

n’s  Patent  Stop  Action,  also  Sounding  Board,  &c., 
i  has  a  Sliding  Lid  and  conveniently  arranged 
Handles  for  moving.  The  Bellows  which  are  of  the 
upright  pattern,  are  made  from  the  best  quality  of  rub¬ 
ber  cloth,  are  of  great  power,  and  are  fitted  up  with 
steel  springs  and  the  best  quality  of  pedal  straps.  The 
Pedals,  instead  of  being  covered  with  carpet,  are  pol- 
ished  metal ,neat  design, never  get  out  of  repair  or  worn 


SPECIAL  TEN-DAY  OFFER. 


If  you  will  remit  me  $5 1  and  the  an¬ 
nexed  Coupon  within  lO  days  from 
the  date  hereof ,  I  will  box  and  ship  you 
no '• 


this  Organ ,  with  Organ  Bench ,  Book,  etc.,  exactly  the  same  as  I  sell  for  $80. 
•**■  order  immediately,  and  in  no 

case  later  than  lO  days.  One 
year's  test  trial  given  and  a 


You  should 


full  warrantee  for  Six  years. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  this 
20th  day  of  May,  1863. 


COUPONS 


On  receipt  of  this  Coupon  and  $51  in  cash  by  Bank 
Draft,  Post  Office  Money  Order,  Registered  Letter,  Ex¬ 
press  Prepaid,  or  by  Check  on  your  Bank,  if  forward- 
ed  within  10  days  from  date  hereof.  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  this  Coupon  for  $87,  as  part  payment  E 
on  mv  celebrated  £4  Stop  $85  Parlor  Organ, with  Bench,  Book,  etc.,  providing  the  cash  balance  | 
'  '  ~  will  send  you  a  receipted  bill  inf  ul 


on  my  celebrated  stop 
of  $51  accompanies  this  Cc 
you  the  Organ  just  as  it  is 
mw  *  ***  ** 


a  receipted  bill  in  full  for  $85  and  box  and  ship  G 
y  warranted  for  Six  years.  Money  refunded  with  interest  1 
►m  date  of  remittance  if  not  as  represented  after  ono  year’s  use.  (Signed)  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY. 


FREIGHT  PREPAID. 


NEW  STYLE  No.  1215.  Height,  72  ins,,  Depth,  21  ins. 
Length,  49  ins.,  Weight,  boxed,  about  400 lbs, 
Address  or  call  upon 
the  Manufacturer 


As  a  further  inducement  for  you,  [provided  you  order  immediate- 

______ _ _ _ ly,  -Within  the  10  days],  I  agree  to  prepay  freight  on  the  above 

organ  to  your  nearest  railroad  freight  station,  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  that ilar  on  any 
going  west  of  it.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  place  an  instrument  as  it  were  at  your  v  cry  doe- ,  a d 
freight  prepaid, at  manufacturer’*  wholesale  prices.  Order  now;  nothing  saved  by  c  o  rI<;  J!r°!  ’ 1151® 
unui  rtOnED  Enclosed  And  $51.00  for  Organ.  I  have  read  your  statement  m  this 

MOW  TO  yrgiJEW:.  Advertisement  and  I  order  one  on  condition  that  it  must  prove  exactly 
as  retiresented  in  this  advertisement,  or  I  shall  return  it  at  the  end  of  one  year’s  use  anil  demand  the 
return  of  my  money,  with  interest  from  the  very  monmnt  I  fm-warded  it,  at  sm  per  cent.,  a, |e™dmg 

whai  R^?oVd?r&¥e“ remit  by' Bank  Draft* 
htnc^this  spAcill  price  PROVIDING  ORDER  IS  GIVEN  IMMEDIATELY 


11  MWVUU  *vv  UCULC  IdllO  cp'.v.uujll.vv,  J.  ~ — |-| 

(  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


WE  SELL  FARMS 


I  and  Real  Estate  LISTS 
_  .  _  I  Everywhere  |  FREE 
PHILLIPS  &  WELLS,  Tribune  Building,  N,  Y. 
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MARYLAND  FRUIT,  GRAIN,  and  GRASS 
FARMS.  For  CATALOGUE  and  PRICE  LIST 
address  Mancha  &  Heller,  ltidgely,  Md. 


FOR 

SALE 


GUNS! 


iSMOOTH 
BORE 
Muskets 

Good  as  Now,  Bored  Smooth,  Warranted  to 
Shoot  Straight  and  Kill  Game  60  to  75  Yards. 

12  Bore,  40-inch  Barrel,  9  to  10  lbs.  weight.  Price,  with  extra 
tube  for  small  caps,  and  wiper,  $3.25 :  2  for  $6.00 ;  4  for  $11.00; 
6  for  $15.50;  12  for  $28.00.  Terms;  For  sample,  cash;  2  or 
more, $2.00  cash, balance C.O.D.  J.  H.  JOHNSTON, 
Great  Western  Gun  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TO  THE  BUSINESS  PUBLIC.  —  The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  total  circulation  of  the  several  editions  of  THE 
BUN  for  1882,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  figures 
of  the  preceding  year  : 


1882. 

DAILY . ..44, 

SUNDAY .  7, 

WEEKLY  ....  3 


DAILY..... 1^39,7C 

SUNDAY .  7, OS... _ 

WEEKLY....  3,498,154 


101 ,1«: 
#37,604 


Total . 55,536,030  Total  . 50,236,919 

Five  million  more  SUNS  were  bought  and  read  in  1882 
than  in  1881.  The  average  circulation  of  the  several  editions 
during  the  whole  of  the  past  year  was  : 

DAILY. . . . ..143,20ft 

STOTOAY.. . . . ....141  810 

WEEKLY . . .  06,206 

THE  SUN  has  advertising  space  to  sell.  From  its  com¬ 
pact  form  an  advertisement  in  THE  SUN  is  more  readily 
seen  than  in  the  blanket  sheets,  hence  a  few  lines  in  its 
columns  will  serve  to  attract  the  widest  attention.  A  five- 
line  advertisement  in  THE  SUN,  costing  only  two  dollars, 
reaches  over  half  a  million  readers.  This  is  unquestionably 
the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  mode  of  attaining  publicity 
and  procuring  customers  anywhere  obtainable. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

In  Daily  and  Sunday  Editions  the  price  of  advertising  is 
Forty  Cents  per  Agate  Line.  Large  type  Eighty  Cents. 
Reading  Notices  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  on  third  page, 
and  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  on  first  and  second  pages 
per  Agate  line. 

In  Weekly  Edition  the  price  is  Fifty  Cents  per  line  of 
Agate  space,  without  extra  charge  for  large  type.  For  pre¬ 
ferred  positions  Seventy-five  Cents  to  Two  Dollars  per  line. 
THE  SUN,  166,  168,  AND  170  NASSAU  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


FRUIT  FARM  FOR  SALE.— On  the  Rappahannock 
River,  Virginia.  123  acres,  80  in  pine  timber.  Remain¬ 
der  in  high  state  of  cultivation,  contains  about  3,000  assort¬ 
ed  fruit  trees,  yourg  and  in  bearing.  Dwelling,  two  stories, 
contains  ten  rooms.  All  necessary  outbuildings.  Buildings 
comparatively  new.  Address  J.  C.  Fowles,  Millenbeck,  Va. 


JOSEPH  CILLQTTSi 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldBy  ALLDEALERSThroughoutTmeWORLD  I 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-1878. 


THE  BEST  BUGGY 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  of  our  different  styles  of  Wagons 
and  Buggies.  THE  H.  H.  BABCOCK  BUGGY  CO., 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


[Copyrighted.] 


Manufactured 
under  the  Perry  Patents 
by  the 

BRIDGEPORT  CART  CO., 

Bridgeport,  Corn. 

It  is  Light,  yet  Strong.  Artistic,  Popular,  Cheap. 
A  perfect  Two-wheeler.  See  Illustrated  Price  List. 


ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 


WELL  BORIMG, 

and  how  to  use,  is  folly  illustrated^  explained  and  highly  recom- 
mended  In  “  Amelissa  Agriculturist,”  Nov.  No.,  1879,  page  466. 
Bend  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  woiked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  price  list  and  terms  to  Agents. 

Fierce  Well  Esoavatcr  Co.,  29  Boae  Street,  Hew  Toth,  V.  S.  A. 


200  MARYLAND  FARMS,  »£££ 80 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  salt  water  (with  ail  its  luxur¬ 
ies)  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  1883  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  A  ~ 


,  Atty,  Eaeton^AiiL 


ARTIFICIAL  LI  MBS 


MARKS’  PATENTS.-  With  Bubber  hands 
and  feet.  The  most  simple,  durable,  and  useful. 
Of  world-wide  fame.  In  practical  use  in  all  civil¬ 
ized  nations.  U.S.  Government  Manufacturer.! 
Also  Rolling  and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Crutches! 
constantly  on  hand.  Pamphlet  of  133  pages,  f 
giving  full  information,  sent  free. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

691  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. S 


THE  CHEAPEST 

Force 


Pump 


IN  THE  WORLD. 

(Patented  Nov.  14, 1882.) 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying  fruit 
trees,  can  be  applied  to  any  service 
that  a  cistern  or  force  pump  can  be 
used  for.  Price  $6.  Send  for  circular. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.c 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

REMOVAL. 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL 

FORCE  PUMPS.. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  otfera 
new  iine  of  the  above  Pumps, 
which  combine  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  a  long  experience 
have  suggested.  These  Pumps 
havean  increased  stroke,  greater 
power,  superioi  finish,  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  design.  They  can  be  placed 
in  any  desired  position,  as  the 
working  head  rotates. 

The  upper  Nozzle  offers  a 
straight  water-way  through  the 
Pump,  saving  much  friction 
when  filling  a  tank.  Hose  can  | 
be  used  at  either  Nozzle,  if  de-' 
sired.  A  full  assortment  of 
these  Pumps  constantly  on  hand, 
for  the  house,  and  for  out-door 
wells  of  the  greatest  depth.  For 
power  and  reliability,  these 
Pumps  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Complete  outfits  furnished  to 
order,  and  advice  given  on  all 
questions  relating  to  Water 
Supply.  Send  for  circulars. 

W.  8.  BLUNT,  160  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Eastern  Depot,  A.  M.  Morton  &  Co..  Boston,  Mass. 
Depot  on  Facifk  Coast,  Dunham,  Carriban  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

(mention  thib  paper.) 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Apbil.] 


GOODNEWS 

LADIES ! 


Get  up  Clubs  for  our  CELEBRATED  TEAS  and  COF¬ 
FEES,  and  secure  a  beautiful  MOSS-ROSE  or  GOBD- 
BAND  TEA-SET  (44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One 
of  these  beautiful  China  tea  sets  given  away  to  the  party 
Bending  a  club  for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement 
ever  offered.  Send  in  vour  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of 
GOOD  TEA  or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a 
HANDSOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  teas, 
30c„  35c.,  and  4  >c.  per  lb  Excellent  teas,  50c.  and  60c.,  and 
very  best  from  65c.  to  90e.  When  ordering,  be  sure  and 
mention  what  kind  of  Teas  you  want— whether  Oolong, 
Mixed,  Japan,  Imperial,  Young  Hyson,  Gunpowder,  or  Eng¬ 
lish  Breakfast,  w  e  are  the  oldest  and  largest  Tea  Company 
in  the  business.  The  reputation  of  our  house  requires  no 
comment.  For  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  83  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Southwestern 

innesota 


"I  have  used  the  { ACME ’  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler  on  soil  so 
heavy  that  an  ordinary  Harrow  would  hardly 
make  an  impression;  by  giving  it  a  few 
strokes  ( with  the  'ACME')  the  hard  lumps 
were  transformed  into  a  mellow  soil  fit  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  crop."  (See  page  20 4,  this  paper.) 


^AFE  INVESTMENTS.  —  Of  large  or  small 


Martin,  Watonwan,  and  Brown  counties.  Only  five  hours 
by  Omaha  R.  R.  from  St.  Paul.  Near  the  City  of  Mankato. 
Thriving  village,  schools  and  churches.  Spring  water  lakes 
and  rivers,  deep,  rich  soil,  beautiful  meadows.  Rapidly  be¬ 
coming  the  Garden  Spot  of  mixed  farming  in  the  North¬ 
west,  with  competing  railroads.  75.000  acres  of  undulating 
prairie,  near  the  “  Big  Woods  ”  of  the  Minnesota  River,  at 
$6  to  $8  per  acre.  J.  H.  DRAKE,  Land  Commissioner, 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


rge  i 

amounts  made  by  John  D.  Knox  &  Co.,  Bankers 
and  Loan  Agents,  Topeka.  Kansas.  Special  attention 
given  to  placing  money  on  farm  and  other  good  and  pro¬ 
ductive  property,  at  6  to  8  per  cent.  We  have  made 
many  hundreds  of  loans  for  persons  from  England  to 
California.  Pay  interest  on  Time  Certificates  of  Depos¬ 
its  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  according  to  time.  Send  for  a 
free  copy  of  “Knox’s  Investor’s  Guide.”  Address 
JOHN  D.  KNOX  &  CO.,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation, 

1882 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  U.  P.  Ry.  lands  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
in  great  variety,  by  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omnlia,  Neb. 

tW  Refer  to  this  advertisement.  _sm 


KANSAS  -»■ 


“THE  GOLDEN  BELT” 


■ALONG  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 


STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  GROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

CORN  and  WHEAT  „  FRUIT  „  , 

170,000,000  bus.  Corn.  35,000,000  Wheat.  The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  MCALLASTER  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


1,000  000  ACRES  CHOICE  LANDS  IN 
M  I  N  N  ES 0 TA  &  D  AK OTA.. 

'$0'  V  §§  Spi  ilE<^ 

^  j-g? 

m  '  m 


m  OR  SALE  A  T.-S2A2  TOS6----PER  A  ORE  OP 
EASY  TEEMS.  FREE  FARE  &  LOW  FREtGH  T 
TO  PURCHASERS. r:  .  GAINING 

MAPcSr  FULL  IN  FORMA  T/O/V,  ADOPTS  S  ■  - 

CHA  S.  E:.  *Si"/  ZV7 A/7  O  l\l  .S’ 
LANE)  COMO  C. S< N: VY.  AY CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN 

STOCK. 

FARM 

FOR  SALE. 


Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  great 
Western  stock  region.  Valuable 
improvements :  1 ,000  acres  under 
fence.  Thoroughbred  Stock,  Sta¬ 
bles,  Sheds,  Corrals,  and  every 
convenience  for  fine  stock  growing. 
Handsome  Brick  Residence.  For 
full  particulars  apply  to 

GEO.  IP  BEMIS, 

Omaha,  Neb. 


North  Dakota 

To-day  offers  unequalled  advantages  to  the  farmer,  me¬ 
chanic,  laboring  man,  or  capitalist.  The  James  River 
Valley,  along  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  is 
the  most  inviting  portion  of  North  Dakota,  with  a 
record  of  from  20  to  40  bushels  of  “No.  1  hard"  wheat 
to  the  acre.  Millions  of  acres  of  the  best  prairie  land,  near 
railroads,  free  to  settlers.  Men  with  breaking  teams,  labor¬ 
ing  men  and  women  can  find  constant  employment  at  ex¬ 
cellent  wages.  Pamphlets,  with  reliable  information,  and 
map  sent  free  to  any  applicant  by  addressing 

SECRETARY  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

Jamestown,  Dakota. 


YOUNG  MAN,  GO  WEST, 


-TO  THE- 


Park  Region  of  Minnesota. 

The  Land  of  Lakes,  of  Groves,  of  Meadows,  of  No.  1  Hard 
Wheat,  of  CHEAP  HOMES.  S4  to  per  acre,  of 
first  owners.  Send  for  Maps  and  Pamphlets  to 

C.  J.  WRIGHT,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


'OUTH  DAKOTA 


S1 

Free  Lands!  Good  Crops! 
The  Bismarck  Land  District, 
the  Largest  in  the  World. 

BiSMAROK,  and  the  Missouri  Slope. 

For  full  information  regarding  the  great  Missouri 
Slope,  the  most  productive  region  in  the  north¬ 
west,  its  advantages,  chances  for  investment  in 
city  property  or  farm  lands,  how  to  obtain  free 
government  lands,  quality  of  soil,  products,  etc., 
"send  to  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

DUNLEITH  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

As  a  whole  or  in  parcels,  each  with  improvements,  build¬ 
ings  mostly  new.  400  acres,  one  of  the  finest  grazing  and 
stock  farms  in  Maryland,  situated  in  a  thriving  section  of 
Harford  Co.,  healthy,  convenient,  good  roads,  land  and 
water  of  excellent  quality.  For  terms  and  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  THOS.  A.  HAYS,  Chiirchyille, 

Mention  this  paper.  Harford  Co..  Md. 

/-v  A  I  ICADMI  A  Fall  description  by  coun- 
OALlrLJrvIMIA.  ties :  200-page  pamphlet 
and  map :  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TTV  A  71 /T  (A  ISO  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 

in  B A  IWB  ^  Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

JL  XJL.1LVXT.B_  a.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 

OME  TO  MARYLAND  ’-Improved  Farms,  $7 
to  $25  per  acre.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 
H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh,  Md. 


c 


EVERY  Cheese  Maker  should  use  this  Bandage,  it  Is  a 
new  and  great  improvement.  Also 

Ms’  Automatic  Cleese  later. 

A  perfect  apparatus  for  making  cheese  in  the  common 
vats  entirely  by  machinery. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Circular® 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  S0H,  Utica  U.  Y. 

Manfr’s  of  Cheese  Factory  &  Dairy  Apparatus  &  Supplies. 


Hand  &  Power 


COHN  STALK  CUTTERS. 


MARSEILLES  MAN’F’G 


Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  JD. 
Hon.  A.  U.  Stephens, 
and  others 
recommend 
them. 

_  _  Send  for  circular  to  _ 

FOLDING  CHAIR  CO.  New  Haven  ConX. 

READ  WHAT 


On  rec.  ipt  of 

we  will  send 

HOUSE  AKDEOKS 

one  year  (52  number?)  to 
any  addrefs  in  t:io  United 
States  or  Canadas,  and  in 
additon  will  give  each  sub 
scriber 


CHOICE  BOOKS, 


each  book  containing  a  complete  story  or  first-class 
novel  Dy  a  celebrated  American  or  European  a  thor — hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  bound  in  neat  pamphlet  form.  rl  heso 
hound  in  cloth,  if  bought  separately  at  the  bookstore,  would 
cost  $1.00  each.  Below  we  give  the  names  of  somo  of  tho 
gifted  authors  of  the  books  we  present  to  every  6ubscrib- 
no  USE  AND  HOME;  George  Eliot,  Mrs  Henry 
Wood,  Wilkie  Collins,  Bhoda  Broughton,  MissM.  E.  Brad- 
don,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Walter  Scott,  Author  of  Dora  Thorno. 
Charles  Dickens,  Charles  Readeand  other  equally  celebrated 
IWBER,  yearly  subscribers  to  H  O  U  S  E 
AND  HOME  will  receive  3  )  Books  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  postage  paid — a  complete  library  and  a  weekly 
Illustrated  Newspaper  for  only  $  |  .go, 

ONLY  THINKS  e 

AND  HOME  gets  as  much  literary  matter  and  as  many 
first-class  novels  and  fascinating  stories  as  is  contained  in 
a  year’s  issue  of  the  Ledger  or  any  other  F  U  n  l  ™ 
LA R  STORY  PAPER,  and  in  addition  secures  an 
illustrated  paper,  issued  weeklv.  eoual  in  size  to  Humor’s 


—  _  - - -j - J  impossible  to  excel. 

Every  number  of  HOUSE  AND  HOMS  contains 
seuai  and  c  omplete  stories,  amusing  anecdotes,  sketches, 
together  with  illustrations  of  all  the  principal  events  and 
leading  men  and  women  of  the  time.  Anyone  sending  us 
the  money  who  can  honestly  say  they  are  not  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied  witj>  this  bargain  can  have  their  oney  cheerfully 

guarantee  ENTIRE  SAT’S- 

FACTION.  Money  by  Post  Office  money  order  or  reg¬ 
istered  letter  may  be  sent  at  our  risk.  Address 

METROPOLITAN  PUBLISHING  C O  , 

252  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.  B.-THE  POPULAR  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
WEEKLY  PUBLICATION  KNOWN  AS 
HOUSE  AND  HOME  (ESTABLISHED  IN  1S8O)  IL¬ 
LUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER,  IS  ON-  CF 
THE  BEST  AND  MOST  E  LEO  A  NT.  7 
ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  NEWSPAP" 
OF  THE  DAY,  FULL  OF  NEWS  A" 
SCIENCE,  FASHION,  MUSIC,  POETRY, 
CHARMING  STORIES,  WIT  AND  HUr"’- 
USEFUL  KNOWLEDCE  AND  Af.lUT  ‘ 
MENT  FOR  EVERV  AMERICAN  KOI.' 

IN  FACT  A  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  T*  1 
WORLD  FROM  WEEK  TO  WEEK.  10 
PACES,  BEAUTIFULLY  I  LLUSTRATED- 
SAME  SIZE  AS  HARPER’S  OR  LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLIES. 
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‘  ‘  Pulverize  the  land,  whatever  you  do  or  fail  to 
do.  Go  on  the  principle  of  the  woman  making 
gooseberry  pie ,  who  sweetened  it  all  she  dared,  and 
then — shut  her  eyes  and  pid  in  a  handful  more. 
Work  your  land  till  you  think  it  is  fine  enough  and 
then  go  over  it  again.  If  you  do  not  think  this  will 
pay.  try  it  on  a  strip  through  the  middle  of  the  field 
and  contrast  it  with  the  b  dance.”  The  implement 
to  do  this  with  is  the  “  ACME”  Pidverizing  Har¬ 
row,  Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler.  (See  page  204  this 
paper). 


WHITMAN'S  Fountain 

?ump  for  washing  Windows, 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  buildings 
rom  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
nsects,  potato-bugs  and  canier- 
svorms.  Jtfo  Dwelling.  Country 
Home, or  Factory  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  Fountain  Pump. 

Send  for  lnrgro  illustrated 
Circular.  J.  A. Whitman,  Pat- 
,*ateo  aud  MTr.  Providence  R.I. 


Everything  in  Dry  Goods,  I 
Wearing  Apparul  and! 

Housekeeping  Appoint- I 
mentssent  by  mail,  express  or  freight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances— subject  to  return  and 
refund  of  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Cata¬ 
logue,  with  details,  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  the  largest  retail  stock  in  the  United  States. 


“  IS  TBS  m  IN  TEE  TOD,” 


eels  all  other  Pianos  in  its  various  patented  im- 
ments.  The  new  designs  in  CHICELERING 
US,  assuring  larger  results  in  power  and 
pv  length  and  sweetness  of  tone,  leave  noth¬ 
ing  desired.  The  CHICKERING  SQUARE 

PIA.  '  all  the  usual  styles,  are  unrivaled.  The 

new  C  ERING  UPRIGHT  has  the  justly-cele¬ 
brated  .  ’D  metallic  action,  which  forever  pre¬ 
vents  tht  ’lity  of  atmospheric  interference  with 

the  instru  d  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  climate. 

Forelegan  +rated  Catalogue,  just  published, 


address, 

CHSCKl 

Sc  SONS, 

WA*. 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  , 

emont  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

ON. 

Mention  this  paper . 

SELF-LOCKING  HAIR  CRIMP. 

Every  lady  should  po. 
Simple;  durable;  salable, 
do  perfect  work.  6  sample 
pairs,  assorted  sizes,  25  cts. 
Agents  wanted.  New  Eng¬ 
land  Novelty  M’fg  Co.,  24 
Portland  St.,  Boston,  Mas3. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

EPPS’  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  lias  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of 
diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  graduallv  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of 
subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  where 
ever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  mav  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood 
and  a  properly  nourished  frame.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in  tin  only 
(H  B>  and  lib ),  labeled 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 

LONDON,  ENGLAND, 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURIST. 

This  Handsome  PARLOR  ORGAN, 

Containing  Four  Sets  of  Reeds,  tvill  be  sold  during  the  next  60  days,  at  ouly 
ACW  BOXED  AND  BEAD V  FOB 

tJ>tP  1  SHIPMENT. 


Dimensions:  Height,  70K  in. ;  Depth,  23  in. ;  Length,  42  in. ;  Weight,  boxed,  350  lbs. 

D  A  TT C  D  C PN  M  A  DOAM  New  Style,  800,  5  Octaves  containing 4  sets  of  Reeds,  viz.:  One  Diapa- 
>  n  I  I  ttvO \J  I  tl  IV  V*  n  I  v  .  son  of  2  Octaves,  8  ft.  Tone ;  one  Vx  ilciana  of  3  Octaves,  8  ft.  Tone  ; 

one  Principal  of  2  Octaves,  4  ft.  Tone  ;  and  one  Celeste  of  3  Octaves,  8  ft.  Tone,  9  useful  Stops,  as  follows :  Diapason,  Dul- 
ciana,  Celeste,  Principal,  Dulcet,  Echo,  Celestina,  Hautboy,  Patent  Vox  Humana,  Grand  Organ  Swell,  Improved  Knee 
Swell,  and  every  modern  improvement  that  tends  to  the  perfection  of  tone  and  general  durability  ;  attractive  Walnut  Case 
(exactly  like  this  cut),  handsomely  decorated  with  Gold  Bronze,  and  will  adorn  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  as  well  as  those 
in  moderate  circumstances.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  as  this  offer  will  he  discontinued  after  60  days.  Remit, 
by  Draft,  P.  O.  Orders,  or  by  Express  prepaid.  Money  refunded  and  freight  charges  paid  by  us  both  ways  if  Organ  does 
not  prove  satisfactory  after  15  days’  test  trial.  Or  if  you  do  not  wish  to  send  money  in  advance,  have  your  order  indorsed 
by  some  Banker  or  responsible  merchant  of  your  acquaintance,  and  we  will  ship  you  the  Organ  for  examination  at  your 
own  home.  How  can  we  afford  to  make  this  low  offer?  We  answer:  By  having  the  best  of  facilities  and  most  approved 
machinery  for  their  manufacture  ;  by  turning  out  this  particular  style  in  lots  of  one  thousand  at  a  time,  thus  economizing 
the  labor  employed  in  their  construction,  and  by  shipping  from  the  manufactory  to  the  purchaser  direct,  avoiding  all 
agents’  commissions,  and  middlemen’s  profits,  we  are  enabled  to  sell  this  beautiful  Organ,  boxed  and  delivered  on  cars 
here,  for  the  above  low  price.  Such  an  Organ,  if  bought  through  the  Regular  Channels  of  Agents  and  Dialers,  would 
cost  more  than  double  what  we  ask  for  it,  and  is  usually  catalogued  by  them  at  from  $200  to  $250.  Our  regular  catalogue 
price  for  the  same,  with  Stool  and  Book,  will  be  $85.  We  now  offer  them  lor  a  limited  period  only  at  957. 

All  who  wish  an  Organ  should  at  once  avail  themselves  of  this  unprecedented  opportunity  to  obtain  one  at  the  Manufac¬ 
turer's  Lowest  Cash  Prices.  ADDRESS  THE  MANUFACTURER, 

JAMES  T.  PATTERSON,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  * 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

t  TON  Will  ON  SCALE,  *40.  3  TON,  *50. 

,4  Toil  $60,  Ream  Box  Included, 
240  lb.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  $5. 

The  “Little  Detective,”  14  oz.  to  2.-5  lb.  $3. 
300  OTHER  SIZES.  Reduced  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

FOEGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BE8T  FORGE  MADE  FOR  LIGHT  WORK,  $10 
40  lb.  Anvil  and  Kit  of  Tools,  SlO 

Farmers  saie  time  and  money  doing  odd  jobs. 
Blowers,  Anvils,  Vices  &  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  PRICKS,  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 


5-TON 
t„£WAG0N 
BE3T’$QMS 

Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM. 
Jones,  he  pays  the  freiK’ t.  Sold  fluzjrv 

on  trial.  Warrants  5  year  All  sizes  as  PrjPP  Swvi  : 
low.  For  free  hook,  address  1 1  lulr,  tj. 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


i.KER 


Circulars  free. 


.  BEST 

WASHER 

i  Warranted  5  years,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  The 
|  Best,  most  Efficient,  and  Durable  Washer  in  the  world. 
|Has  no  rival,  the  only  machine  that  will  wash  perfectly  clean  without  rub- 
\  bing.  Can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from  one  tub  to  another 
,  in  a  moment.  So  simple  and  easy  to  operate  the  most  delicate 
lady  or  child  can  do  the  work.  Made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  the  Rubber  Bands  on  the 
Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of  buttons  and  injury  to  clothes. 
AHFNTQ  U/ANTrn  Exclusive  territory.  Retail  price,  $ 8. OB. 
HULI1  I  O  WHI1  I  L.U  Agents’  sample,  S3. 50.  Also  the  cele- 
brated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  Manufacturers’  lowest  price. 
We  refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 
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PLANTS  WITH  THE  PRECISION  OF  A  HOE 

All  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  in  a  day. 

THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE  and  THE  FASTEST  HAND 
PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Every  Planter  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Inducements  on  Samples  this  season.  Send  for  circular. 

WALLACE  FISK, 

South  Byron,  Geuesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  23  Fulton  St.,  Agts.  for  N.  V.  City. 
Hamlin  Johnson,  Providence,  R.I.,  Agent  for  New  England. 
Wyman  P.  Fisk,  Fall  River,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.,  Agent  for 
the  North-west. 


“I  used  the  ‘  ACME’  Pulverizing  Harrow , 
Clod  Crusher  &  Leveler  on  a  piece  of  heavy  day 
bottom  land,  which  was  plowed  when  the  land  was 
too  heavy  and  wet,  and  was  the  severest  test  given 
the  machine.  The  clods  had  become  sun  baked, 
and  were  as  hard,  almost,  as  bi'icks.  By  passing 
the  Harrow  over  it  the  third  time  it  was  placed  in 
good  order  for  planting.  ’  ’  {See  page  204  this  paper). 


I'M 


Award 

|  at  I  J. 


TWO  MACHINES 

s"E0=:EMTr“n.,88°M  auanta  jij 
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%Ctf%S0NS  CO  .^NNETTSQuM4wORT-WAYiE  JND? 


Champion  Grain  Drill, 

lI  with  or  without  * 

FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT,  SPRING  HOES,  OR  CORN  PLANTER. 

Fo  rce  Feed  Grass  Seeder. 

Every  Fertilizer  Drill  warranted  to  sow  easily,  evenly,  and 
accurately,  any  of  the  various  kinds  of 

Phosphates  or  Guano,  whether  Dry  or  Damp. 

The  only  Grain  Drill  having  a  Special 
Device  for  Planting  Corn  for  the  Crop. 

No  Grain  Drill  in  the  market  can  perform  so  great  a  variety 
of  work.  Many  thousands  in  use. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  to 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


I.3PP§®| 


BURPEE’S  SEEDS  ARE  WAR- 

E# Bin  ranted  first-class  in  every  respect. 


ranted  first-class  in  every  respect. 
Few  as  Good,  None  better.  In  order  to  induce  thousands  of  ( 
new  customers  to  give  them  a  lair  trial  wo  will  send  for  50cts.  one 
packet  each  of  the  following  new  and  choicest  varieties:  The  - 
CUBAN  QUEEN  WATER-MELON,  the  largest  and  best.  ’ 
The  prize  melons  grown  from  our  Seed,  the  past  season,  weighed  re¬ 
spectively,  103  lbs.  5oz.«  92J4  lbs.  and  89  lbs.  ?oz.  $100  ( 
IN  CASH  PRIZES  for  18S3,  for  the  three  largest  melons  raised 
from  our  genuine  Seed.  Montreal  Green  Nutmeg  Melon,  the  a 
largest  on  record,  one  melon  weighing  33  lbs.  the  past  season,  and  ’ 
of  luscious  flavor.  We  offer  $50  IN  CASH  for  the  three  largest 
Montreals  grown,  this  season.  New  No.  2  Cabbage,  very  early,  < 
a  sure  header  of  fine  quality.  Giant  White  Italian  Onion,  grown 
to  weigh  2}^  to  4  lbs.  each,  mild  and  pleasant.  We  will  pay  $25  t 
CASH  PRIZES  for  the  largest  of  these  Onions.  BURPEE’S  1 
CLIMAX  TOMATOES,  the  best  of  all  Tomatoes,  certainly  the 
climax  of  perfection.  New  Perpetual  Lettuce,  the  finest  lettuce  ( 
for  family  use,  as  one  sowing  will  do  for  the  whole  season.  Japan¬ 
ese  Nest-Egg  Gourd,  of  great  value  to  every  poultry-keeper,  they  ( 
make  the  very  best  of  nest-eggs.  Egyptian  JBeet,  the  earliest. 
Improved  Hollow  Crown  Parsnips,  the  best  parsnips.  Gold- 
cn  Globe  Radish,  beautiful,  of  perfect  shape,  and  quick  growth,  f 
Perfect  Gem  Squash,  very  prolific,  fine  grained,  sweet  flesh  and  wonderful  keeper.  Spinach,  new  thick  leaved,  round. 
Early  Snowball  Turnip,  very  early,  both  skin  and  flesh  white  as  snow,  and  of  most  delicate  flavor.  All  the  above  are  | 
full,  regular  size  packets,  with  illustrations  and  directions  for  culture,  printed  on  each  packet. 


PRISE  CORN,  and  a  sample  packet  of  the  wonderful  NEW  WELCOME  OATS,  the  heaviest  and  finest  Oats  ever  seen.  , 
COD  niUF  nni  I  AD  will  send  the  above  splendid  collection  of  15  varieties,  and  ALSO  one  packet  each  of  the  fol- 
lUil  UHL  UU  LLtt  IB  lowing:  New  Prolific  Tree  Bean,  the  most  prolific  known,  1 1  ?5  Beans  having  been  raised 
on  one  plant.  Each  vine  bears  from  150  to  250 pods.  Burpee’s  Superior  Large  Late  Flat  Hutch  Cabbage,  the  standard 
winter  cabbage.  New  Dwarf  Round  Purple  Egg  Plant,  earliest,  succeed  everywhere.  Round  Yellow  Danvers 
Onion,  one  of  the  best.  New  Amber  Cream  Sweet  Corn,  of  delicious  sweetness,  produced  1120  good  ears  from  . 11 A  hills.  { 
Danvers  Carrot,  smooth  and  handsome.  Spanish  Monstrous  Pepper,  new,  very  large,  sweet  and  mild,  Burpee  s 
Extra  Early  Peas,  the  earliest  and  the  lest  extra  early.  New  Lemon  Pod  Wax  Beans,  marvellous  for  great  beauty,  line 
quality  and  immense  productiveness.  Loudon  Long  Green  Cucumber,  excellent  for  table  or  pickling.  Extra  Early 
Round  Dark  lied  Radish,  extra  early,  intense  red  skin  and  crisp,  brittle  flesh.  Long  White  Salsify  when  properly 
cooked  is  a  delicious  vegetable.  New  Mayflower  Tomato,  early,  smooth,  bright  red.  The  seeds  named  above  amount  to  ( 
$2.55  actual  value,  but  the  entire  lot  will  be  sort,  postpaid,  to  any  address  for  ONLY  $1.00,  and  in  addition  we  will 
give  a  sample  packet  of  the  Farmer’s  Favorite  Golden  Dent  Corn  and  the  celebrated  Golden  Grain  W  heat,  in  all  . 
30  packages,  at  a  little  over  three  cents  each.  A  complete  Vegetable  Garden  for  One  Dollar,  and  all  the  finest 
varieties.  This  is  certainly  the  greatest  offer  ever  made.  AS  OI2XGINATORS  of  this  system  of  offering  valuable  collection 
of  Seeds  far  below  the  usual  cost,  we  give  to-day  the  greatest  value  for  the  money,  ever  offered.  V’e  grow  and  paper  these  seeds  ( 
in  immense  quantities.  "We  have  confidence  in  our  Seeds  and  know  that  all  who  try  them  once  will  become  regular  customers. 

***  a=f  n  p»  IN  CASH  PRIZES  for  1883,  to  the  growers  of  the  best  vegetables  and  farm  products  from  Burpee’s 

/OgUy  Seeds.  Competition  opc*n  to  all.  See  our  catalogue  for  particulars.  Show  this  advertisement  to  your  ' 

friends  and  get  them  to  send  with  you.  8  Complete  Dollar  Collections  mailed  for  $2.50*  _  ^  ^ 

PB  nifl/JCD  OPPrtiO  BURPEE’S  GEM  COLLECTION  of  Asters,  Camellia  Balsams,  Pansy,  Petunia,  I 
U  LUW  Lfli  oLLUo  Phlox,  Verbena,  Double  Zinnia,  New  Sunflower,  etc.,  in  all,  TEN  PACKETS,  most 
beautiful  varieties,  with  full  directions  for  culture,  for  only  25c.  This  and  the  One  Dollar  Vegetable  Collection,  total  40  . 
packets.  All  the  Seeds  named  in  this  advertisement  sent  to  any  address  for  40  Set.  STAMPS.  ORDER  NOW,  and  ask 
for  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1883,  beautifully  illustrated,  a  valuable  book  of  nearly  100  pages,  the  only  com¬ 
plete  Catalogue  published,  embracing  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Small  Fruits,  Thoroughbred  Live  i 
Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  &c.  Every  Farmer  and  Gardener  should  have  it.  Important  Novelties  of  real  Merit.  Address 

Wm  Ml  nimSCC  Qm  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  Warehouses,  No.  475  i 

a  ATLEE  oUiMPEfc  &>  OQJoand4??N.5thSt.,4fc4?Gaiid4?8  York  Ave. 


Complete  Manures. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  Oct.  28,  1882. 
H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO.,  215  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 

I  used  your  Potato  Fertilizer  during  this  past  season  on  a 
lot  of  land,  where  I  never  could  raise  smooth  potatoes, 
with  magnificent  results,  the  potatoes  produced  being  very 
smooth  and  very  large,  it  taking  only  43  to  fill  a  bushel. 
They  were  so  fine  that  I  sent  them  to  the  Fairfield  Co.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  where  they  took  the  first  premium  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  although  competing  with  other  fine  potatoes. 
I  also  used  your  Corn  and  Onion  Manures  with  splendid  re¬ 
sults,  and  am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  them.  The  season 
was  a  poor  one  for  onions,  being  very  dry,  but  1  had  as  fine 
a  piece  as  I  ever  saw,  which  I  attribute  to  your  Fertilizer. 


Yours,  etc. 


.  JNO.  J.  ALVORD. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders. 

Sold  only  in  Cans.  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

Carpenter  Saws 

Or  any  other  kind,  you  can  file  vourself  with  our  New 
Machine  so  that  it  will  cut  Better  than  Ever,  The 
teeth  will  all  remain  of  equal  size  and  shape.  Setit  free 
on  Receipt  of  $‘.4.50  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Illustrated  Circulars  free.  Address 

E.  ROTH  «fc  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 

$100  to  any  farmer 


WORTH 


v  • 

or  dealer. 

A.  6.  COM)  &  CO.’S 

New  Catalogue,  1,000 
Illustrations  of  latest  Improved  Labor-saving  Implements 
and  Machines  for  the  Farm.  By  mail,  20  cents.  Send  for  it. 

197  WATER  STREET,  N,  Y, 

THE  MASSILLON 


EIGHT  and  HEAVY  SAWMILLS,  strictly 
portable.  Also  SAWMILL  ENGINES*.  Built  by 
EUSSEGG  «fc  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio.  Send  for 
Catalogue  and  Price  List.  Sent  Free.  (Name  this  paper.) 


Hege’s  Improved  Circular  Saw  Mills. 

■  '  With  universal  Log  Beam,  g  h) 

Rectilinear,  simultaneous  »  3. 
Set  works,  and  Double  r 


«!:£  Send  for 
=  CIRCULARS 


Eccentric  Friction  Feed.  E“ 


Manufactured  bv  JSnlem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  N. 
Also  by  the  Belfast  Machine  Worms,  Belfast,  Me. 
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TRY  A  SINGLE  BAG  OF  THE  MAPES  MANURES 

Single  Bag  (200  lbs.)  sold  at  ton  rates.  No  Cartage  Charged. 

=.=  -  ■  .  •  May  be  used  with  orwithout  stable  manure.  All  are  in  fine,  dry  condition,  and  may 


Full  directions  for  use,  analyses  and  composition  plainly  printed  on  tag;  attached  to  each  bag. 
be  easily  applied  by  hand.  AUjPLY  ALSO  AT  ANY  HOEING. 


Price  per  bag  (200  pounds). 

POTATO  MANURE-3  bags  per  acre . §5.10 

COMPLETE  MANURE  for  Vegetables,  Onions,  Truck,  &C.-4  bags  per  acre, . . .  5.40 

CORN  MANURE  for  Field,  Fodder  or  Green  Corn— 3  bags  per  acre .  5.00 

CABBAGE  AND  CAULIFLOWER  MANURE-4  bags  per  acre .  4.90 

GRASS  AND  GRAIN  Spring  Top-dressing  for  Pastures,  Meadows,  Lawns,  etc. 

—2  to  3  bags  per  acre .  . .  .  5,‘iO 


Price  per  bag  (200  pounds}. 

ORANGE  TREE  MANURE  (also  for  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Flowers, 

Trees,  etc.)— 3  to  4  bags  per  acre .  4.20 

LAWN  TOP-DRESSING— half  strength— 1  bag  for  say,  b, 000  square  feet .  3.50 

COMPLETE  “  A  ”  BRAND,  for  use  in  and  around  hills  at  planting  or  hoeing, 

for  Corn,  Potatoes  and  general  crops .  4.20 


Remittances  for  above  manures  may  be  made  at  our  risk  by  Post  Office  Order,  Registered  Letter  or  Bank  Draft.  Prompt  shipment  will  be  made.  Send  for  Pamphlet— 1883— contain¬ 
ing  Crop  Reports  from  Special  Crop  Growers  on  Potatoes,  Onions,  Tobacco,  Truck ;  also  from  farmers  on  Grain,  Grass,  Corn,  Oats  and  general  crops.  Address 

The  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 

Stock  on  hand  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano— Lobos,  the  genuine,  raw,  unmanipulated,  old-fashioned  kind — for  sale  in  lots  to  suit. 


A  GREAT  MUSICAL  SUCCESS. 

MINSTREL  SONGS 

OLO  AND  NEW. 

Nearly  109  of  those  world-famous  Plantation 
Songs  and  Popular  Melodies,  that  have  made 
the  fortune  of  Minstrel  Troupes,  and  of  which  Ditson 
&  Co.  hold  the  copyrights  of  a  large  number. 

More  true,  original,  pleasing  melodies  may  be  found 
in  this  volume  than  in  any  other  extant. 

Price  $2.  Boards;  $2.50  Cloth. 


THE  MUSIC  A  1<  FAVORITE, 

The  Musical  Favorite  contains  about  50  very  mu¬ 
sical  pieces  of  medium  difficulty,  by  the  most  popular 
composers,  as  Waldteufe),  Gottschalk,  Blake,  Wilson, 
Schumann,  Aubert,  Lamothe,  etc.,  in  all  38  composers. 

Price  $2.  Plain;  $2.50  Cloth. 


Vert  East  Instruction  Books,  with  very  entertain¬ 
ing  airs  for  practice,  are,  Winner’s 

IDE  Alt  METHODS 

For  Violin,  _  ,  .For  Guitar, 

For  Plano,  xrice  01  For  Cabinet  Organ, 
For  Cornet,  ,  For  Accordeou, 

For  Flageolet,  eacil,  For  Clarinet, 

For  Fife,  nr  .  For  Banjo, 

For  Flute,  10  CtS,  For  Boelim  Flute. 

Simple  instructions,  and  nearly  100  tunes  in  each. 
Mailed,  post-paid,  for  retail  price. 

J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  Phila. 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE. 

The  permanence  of  the  Bi¬ 
cycle  as  a  practical  road  vehicle 
is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and 
thousands  of  riders  are  daily 
enjoying  the  delightful  and 

Health 

Giving 

Exercise. 

The  “  Columbias  ”  are  care¬ 
fully  finished  in  every  particu¬ 
lar,  and  are  confidently  guaran¬ 
teed  as  the  best  value  for  the 
money  attained  in  a  Bicycle. 

Send  three-cent  stamp  for 
catalogue,  with  price-lists  and 
full  information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  597  Washington  St,. 

Boston,  Mass. 


nci 


address,  upon  receipt  of  price, 


sented,  or  money  refunded. 

4>4-inch  Ladies’  ScissorB . $  .40 


5 

5K 

6 

7 

6 

6^ 

7 

■JH 


Nickel-plated,  $  .55 
.60 
.65 
.70 
.75 
.80 
.70 
.75 


Straight  Trimmers . 55 

“  “  . 60 

•  “  65 

“  “  70 

“  “  75  “  “  .90 

8U  “  “  “  85  “  “  1.00 

9  “  “  “  1.00  “  “  1.15 

10  “  “  “  1.25  “  “  1.40 

We  will  make  a  liberal  discount  to  any  party  ordering  one 

dozen  or  more  at  one  time.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

THE  NORFOLK  SHEAR  €0., 

Norfolk,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

OTUJIP  PULLER,  Imp.  Davis,  5  sizes,  lifts  20  to  50 
O  tons  ;  stands  on  runners ;  worked  by  2  men.  Price  $35 
Jto  $75.  Send  for  circular.  11.  L.  BENNETT, Westerville,  O. 

Successor  to  Jas.  Mossman. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

ANNUAL  SALES,  50,000  TONS. 

This  old  and  reliable  Fertilizer,  which  has  been  on  the  market  for  eighteen 
years,  is  unsurpassed  for  use  on  Farm,  ;ii-<ieii.  Lawn,  or 
Flower  Med.  It  is  a  complete  manure, rich  in  all  the  necessary  elements. 
The  Farmer  who  plants  his  crops,  looking  to  the  money  they  will  return, 
finds  that  every  dollar’s  worth  of 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO 

applied  to  the  soil,  repays  its  cost  many  times  over.  Try  it,  and  be  convinced. 
Pamphlets,  with  testimonials,  etc.,  forwarded  free. 

The  great  reputation  and  popularity  of  our  Fertilizer  have  induced  others 
to  attempt  the  introduction  of  their  goods  uuder  the  name  of  “  Pacific  ”  in 
various  connections.  Purchasers  who  wish  to  secure  the  genuine  article 
should  see  that  the  full  name  is  branded  on  every  package,  as  also  the  names 
of  the  Pacific  Guano  Company  and  ourselves. 

CrEIDDEJV  &  CURTIS, 

Gen’l  Selling  Agents,  Boston,  Mass, 


MANURE  SPREADER, 

r  Pulverizer  &  Cart  Combined. 

One  load  put  out  by  the  Spreader  will 
do  as  much  good  to  the  present  crops  as 
two  ordinarily  spread  by  hand. 


The  gi’eat-S§ 
est  invention  jp 

following  the!  _  _ 

Reaper  and  Mower.  Introduced  in  1878,  and  now£j 
used  by  over  3,000  farmers;  from  Maine  to  Oregon  “ 

Texas,  Florida,  Cuba,  Canada  and  Germany,  every-. — — ^ 
where  telling  its  own  story  of  economy  of  lab o r, s  - 
savins  and  better  use  of  manure.  Handles  all  kinds  of  manure,  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest,  ashes,  lime, 
muck,  cotton  seed,  etc.,  wet  or  dry,  any  amount  per  acre,  broadcast  or  in  drills,  in  one-tenth  the  time  it  can  be 
done  by  hand.  Covers  every  inch  of  ground  with  finely  pulverized  manure,  insuring  rapid  growth  and  uniform 
crops :  its  quality  of  work  not  approached  by  hand  labor  at  ten  times  the  cost.  Will  save  its  cost  in  one  season, 
ad  the  ’  "  '  1  "  '  '  ' 


read  the  testimony  of  best  farmers  in  every  state,  say  ini 
Illustrated  catalogue  free,  address 


would  sooner  do  without  their  reaper  or  mower , 

BURPEE  MIG.  CO..  Syracuse.  N.  V. 


THE  BRADLEY 


Road  Cart. 

FIVE  STYLES  wlFr,|^ltt,s?50ot°o|i8.,bs- 

Light,  Safe,  Easy  Riding,  Graceful,  and  Strong. 

BRADLEY  &  00  , ,  SE  S  TaVl  T  S  l/tlb  ^  8.3'"  ‘ 

Send  for  IUustra'-ed  Price  List. 


UNIVERSAL 

=  Pulverizes  everything— hard,  soft,  sticky,  apd  ^ 
“  gummy.  Grain,  Drugs,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano,  3 
Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c.,  &c.  A  wonderful  ma.  S 
chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &c„  &c.  J* 
==  Steam  Engines  ana  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm-  J* 
q,  ers’  and  Manufacturers’  use— at  lowest  prices,  u 
jez  Send  for  Circular.  Address,  “ 

I —  34  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


^ Agents  Wanted  for 


New  a 


BATTLES. 


^  t  AneleiH^Moderi^ 

v  and  graphic  Pictorial  History  of  the  great  Sea  figh’ts'ofthe 
World.  By  Medical  Director  SHIPPEN,  U.  S.  N.  Address 
J.C.  McCurdy  &Co.,  632  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


6 

Dress  Eeform. 

6 

E.  14th 

Union  Menarments. 

E.  14th 

TEST  AND  DRAWERS  IN  ONE. 

Made  in  all  weights  of  Merino 
and  Cashmere :  Cliemilettes, 
Princess  Skirts,  Equipoise, 
Emancipation,  Dress  Reform, 
and  Comfort  Waists.  Coril- 
ed  Waists  n  Specialty. 
Shoulder  Brace  and  Corset 
combined.  Shoulder  Braces, 
Abdominal  Supporters,  Ob¬ 
stetric  Bandages,  Shoulder 
Stocking  Supporters,  Sanitary 
Napkins,  etc.  Custom  work 
promptly  attended  to. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
MRS.  A.  FLETCHER,  6  East  14th 
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An  Invaluable  Premium  for  every  Home 

GIVEN  FOR 

One  New  Subscriber 

TO  THE 

American  Agriculturist. 


The  Steakgrieth  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  inventions  for  house-keepers  brought  out 
in  this  country.  It  is  important,  because  it 
interests  every  man.  woman,  and  child.  For 
full  description  and  engravings  of  this  valu¬ 
able  and  novel  invention,  which,  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  manufacturers,  we  are 
able  to  present  to  every  person  sending  us 
one  new  subscriber,  see  page  262  ;  also  see 
same  page  for  other  Premium  matter. 


Animal  Exercise.— The  exercise  of  auimals 
ensures  a  superior  quality  of  flesh.  If  not,  how  is  it 
that  the  beef  of  Scotch  highland  and  Welsh  moun¬ 
tain  black  cattle  is  more  delicate  and  of  a  finer 
flavor  than  that  of  those  reared  and  fed  on  low¬ 
lands,  or  in  yards  and  stalls,  and  brings  two  cents 
more  per  pound  in  the  market?  It  is  chiefly 
because  they  take  much  more  exercise  while  reared 
and  fattened,  which  acts  upon  the  muscles,  and 
increases  their  tenderness  and  juiciness?  The 
mutton  of  the  Welsh  mountain  sheep  is  so  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others,  even  the  famous  Southdown, 
that  it  is  all  engaged  beforehand  by  private  parties 
at  a  high  price,  aud  is  never  offered  to  the  public 
in  market.  It  is  true  that  the  pasture  they  feed 
on  has  a  sort  of  aromatic  taste,  and  assists  in  help¬ 
ing  to  flavor  the  mutton ;  but  still  we  think  the 
exercise  is  an  important  factor  in  contributing  to 
its  superiority.  The  venison  of  wild  deer  is  much 
more  gamy  thau  of  those  which  are  kept  tame  in 
large  herds  in  gentlemen's  parks,  and  the  flavor  of 
wild  grouse,  partridges,  and  quail  is  much  pre¬ 
ferred  to  that  of  domestic  fowls,  on  account  of  its 
gamy  quality.  Poultry,  when  closely  confined  to 
fatten,  instead  of  distributing  the  fat  in  small 
streaks  through  the  flesh,  lay  it  up  in  lumps  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  leaving  the  flesh  flabby 
and  comparatively  tasteless.  We  contend  for  giv¬ 
ing  all  animals  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  exercise,  in  addition  to  wholesome  food 
aud  pure  water.  Then  they  thrive  well,  and  turn 
out  a  good  and  profitable  quality  of  meat. 


New  Comers.— People  from  other  lands  have 
come  hither  to  be  American  citizens  to  the  number 
of  735,000  during  the  past  year.  These  exceed  the 
entire  population  in  1880  of  Arizona,  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Ter.  by  12S,000,  or  enough  over  to  have  nearly 
peopled  the  State  of  Delaware.  Of  the  new  com¬ 
ers,  Germany  contributed  232,000,  or  nearly  one- 
third  (3H  per  cent);  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
9S,000  (131  per  cent);  Ireland,  70,000  (9i  per  cent); 
Sweden,  59,000  (8  per  cent);  Norway,  27,000  (3(4 
per  cent);  Canada,  89,000  (12  per  cent),  many  of 
these  merely  coming  through  Canada  from  other 
lands.  The  rest  of  the  world  contributed  100,000, 
or  about  22  per  cent,  including  an  unusual  number 
from  Italy,  Russia,  and  Hungary.  It  is  to  he  hoped 
that  all  those  who  have  been  generously  welcomed 
will  feel  themselves  to  be  members  of  the  great 
family  of  the  United  States,  and  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  adapt  themselves  t,o  our  form  of  government 
and  our  national  customs.  The  Germans  have 
always  been  noted  for  doing  this  very  promptly. 


May  is  a  very  busy  month  on  the  farm,  and  every 
hour  of  labor  should  be  so  planned  as  to  tell  most 
effectually.  There  is  danger  of  haste,  and  of  doing 
the  work  in  an  imperfect  manner.  The  great  error 
of  leaving  undone  the  things  that  should  now  be 
done,  arises  from  w-ant  of  a  plan  of  operations. 
“As  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap,”  and  this  is  the 
month  of  sowing  and  planting.  Do  everything  in 
a  thorough  manner,  and  keep  abreast  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  season.  Push  the  work,  and  do  not 
let  the  work  push  the  farmer. 

Corn  Planting. — Over  a  large  part  of  the  country,, 
this  is  the  month  for  planting  our  leading  grain  crop. 
Many  make  the  mistake  of  putting  the  corn  into- 
the  ground  before  it  is  ready.  Corn  is  a  semi- 
tropical  plant,  and  its  grain  should  not  be  planted 
until  the  soil  is  warm  and  mellow.  “  Corn-plan  ting- 
time  ”  is  when  settled  weather  has  come.  There 
is  no  better  guide  than  that  used  by  the  Indians,, 
who  put  in  their  maize  when  the  leaves  of  the  oak 
are  beginning  to  unfold.  Some  farmers  watch, 
the  apple  orchard,  and  plant  when  the  blossoms- 
appear.  If  the  kernels  are  put  into  a  cold  soil, 
they  either  remain  dormant  or  rot,  and  nothing  i& 
gained,  while,  should  the  germinating  grain  be 
overtaken  by  a  cold  spell,  the  field  has  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  The  corn  plant  has  only  a  short  season 
for  its  growth,  and  requires  the  best  provisions  for 
reaching  maturity  before  the  frosts  of  autumn 
come.  The  corn  ground  should  be  well  supplied: 
with  manure  in  an  available  form  for  the  rapidly- 
growing  plant.  This  manure  needs  to  be  near  the 
surface,  and  thoroughly  mixed  through  the  soil, 
that  the  many  fine  roots  may  find  it  readily.  Those 
who  have  practised  putting  a  quantity  of  some 
quick-acting  compost,  or  fertilizer  in  each  hill,, 
know  the  importance  of  having  food  for  the  com 
plant  close  at  hand.  Much  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  seed,  and  therefore  only  the  best- 
kernels  of  the  superior  varieties  should  be  used. 
It  will  pay  to  get  seed  that  has  been  grown  espe¬ 
cially  for  that  purpose,  even  though  it  cost  much, 
more  than  the  common  grain  taken  from  the  crib. 
To  keep  crows  from  pulling  the  young  corn,  the 
grain  may  be  rolled  in  tar,  and  afterwards  in  plas¬ 
ter.  The  tar  can  be  most  easily  applied  by  mixing 
it  with  hot  water,  and  stirring  in  the  corn.  Among 
the  best  of  scare-crows  are  those  which  make  some 
sort  of  motion  and  produce  a  noise.  A  small 
windmill,  with  “  clapper,”  and  pieces  of  bright  tin 
suspended  by  strings,  constitutes  a  good  “  scare.” 
It  is  not  best  to  use  a  gun  unless  fired  without  shot 
or  hall.  Crows  do  not  deserve  death,  as  they  are 
the  friends  of  the  farmer  for  most  of  the  year. 
They  live  largely  upon  cut-worms  and  other  in¬ 
sects,  and  many  times,  when  pulling  a  young  com 
plant,  thej'  are  seeking  the  marauder  that  lies  hid¬ 
den  at  its  base. 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  —  The  frosts  of  winter 
heave  the  soil  and  it  is  well  to  pass  a  roller  over 
the  meadows  and  pastures,  to  firm  the  surface  and 
make  it  smooth  for  the  mowing  machine.  Alt 
stones  loosened  by  the  frosts  should  be  removed  ; 
large  ones,  if  not  needed  for  building  purposes, 
may  be  sunk  out  of  reach  of  the  plow.  Meadows- 
may  be  much  injured  by  live  stock  running  over 
them  in  early  spring,  when  the  ground  is  wet. 
Any  grazing  done  at  this  time  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  hay  crop.  It  is  far  better  to  keep  the  farm 
animals  in  the  stables  and  yards  until  the  pasture 
is  able  to  furnish  a  full  ration,  or  nearly  so. 

Live  Slock  Notes. 

Horses. — With  hard  work,  the  farm  horses  should 
have  the  best  of  care.  There  is  danger  of  over¬ 
feeding,  especially  with  corn,  thus  producing  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  skin  and  restlessness.  Good  cut  hay, 
wet  with  bran  or  meal  mixed,  is  a  fine  ration  twice 
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a  day.  The  brush  should  be  freely  used,  that  the 
sweat  and  dirt  collected  one  day  may  not  remain 
on  during  the  next.  An  occasional  sponge  bath  is 
helpful  in  keeping  the  horses  in  good  trim.  Look 
well  to  the  feet,  that  no  disease  may  come  to  these 
much  exposed  parts.  Flies  will  soon  come,  and 
some  protection  from  these  pests  should  be  made. 
A  thin  sheet,  fitting  the  back,  with  strings  to  go 
under  the  neck  and  tail, is  inexpensive  and  effective. 

Cattle. — The  change  from  dry  fodder  to  succulent 
pasture  food  is  a  critical  one,  and  all  animals  need 
more  than  ordinary  care  at  this  time.  Young  stock 
are  especially  subject  to  disease  from  over-feeding 
on  green  grass,  causing  black  leg,  black  quarter, 
and  other  dangerous  troubles.  It  is  best  to  make 
the  change  gradual,  by  turning  the  calves  out  to 
grass  for  only  a  part  of  each  day.  In-coming  cows 
need  to  have  their  feed  reduced  before  calving,  to 
prevent  garget.  They  should  be  kept  from  expos¬ 
ure  to  cold  rains,  and  in  a  quiet  place.  A  brush, 
well  used,  will  go  far  towards  giving  the  cattle 
smooth  skins  and  a  healthful  condition. 

Sheep.- — There  is  money  in  early  lambs,  if  they 
are  pushed  forward  rapidly  for  the  market.  A 
small  flock  in  fine  flesh,  sold  early,  often  brings 
more  profit  than  a  large  one  of  late  and  poorly-fed 
lambs.  Ewes,  from  which  lambs  have  been  taken, 
sometimes  need  the  milk  removed  from  their  ud¬ 
ders.  Dry  ewes,  if  not  to  be  kept,  may  be  fattened 
rapidly  and  marketed.  All  sheep  should  be  care¬ 
fully  tagged  before  being  turned  out  to  grass. 
Much  disease  in  the  lambs  is  caused  by  filth  from 
the  mother’s  wool ;  therefore  clip  the  wool  from 
about  the  udder.  From  now  until  warm  weather 
of  early  summer  is  a  specially  trying  period  for 
sheep.  Parturition,  the  care  of  ewes  and  lambs, 
tagging,  washing,  shearing,  etc.,  etc.,  require 
and  should  receive  the  owner’s  attention  and 
watchfulness.  Do  not  turn  out  to  pasture  too 
early.  Permit  the  grass  to  secure  a  sufficient 
growth  to  become  nutritious.  The  temptation  to 
dispose  of  surplus  hay  and  grain  about  this  time 
is  great.  It,  however,  is  poor  economy  to  deprive 
sheep  of  dry  food,  when  they  can  get  but  a  bare 
sustenance  from  the  pasture.  Let  the  change  be 
gradual,  turning  them  out  an  hour  or  two  at  a 
time,  until  there  is  no  danger  of  too  great  a  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  bowels.  A  little  flax-seed  or  oil-meal 
may  be  advantageously  fed  at  this  time.  Do  not 
be  tempted  to  too  early  washing  and  shearing  of 
sheep.  Wait  until  the  weather  is  warm  and  set¬ 
tled,  and  after  the  washing'  takes  place,  turn  the 
sheep  either  upon  a  dry,  clean  pasture,  or  into  a 
straw-littered  yard.  The  change  from  a  thick 
fleece  to  none  at  all  should  not  be  made  while  cold 
spring  winds  are  blowing,  and  rain-storms  are  fre¬ 
quent.  If,  after  shearing,  there  comes  a  cool,  wet 
day,  shelter  the  shorn  sheep  at  once.  After  May 
has  passed,  sheep  will  require  but  little  care. 

Swine. — The  profit  of  proper  pig-raising  is  given 
on  page  234  by  an  authority  in  swine  husbandry. 
Pigs  need  arun  at  grass.  An  orchard  is  afine  place 
for  swine  ;  it  affords  good  grazing  for  the  pigs, 
while  the  trees  are  benefited  by  the  destruction  of 
insect  pests.  Young  pigs  may  be  fed  milk  at  an 
early  age  with  profit.  Much  depends  upon  the 
early  start  that  an  animal  gets. 

Poultry. — Hens  should  already  have  given  good 
returns  in  eggs  for  the  attention  paid  them,  and 
now  the  young  chicks  are  coming  forward.  Pullets 
hatched  this  month  should  begin  to  lay  early  in 
the  fall,  and  with  a  warm  house,  will  continue  giv¬ 
ing  eggs  through  the  winter.  Young  chicks  need 
to  be  kept  clean  and  in  a  dry  place.  Move  the 
coops  frequently.  If  in  the  garden,  they  will  catch 
many  insects  that  ought  to  be  destroyed. 

The  Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  spring  months,  at  least  in  the  Northern 
States,  are  the  most  uncertain  of  the  year,  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  works  proper  to  April  can 
not  be  performed  until  May. 

Tree  Planting  may  still  be  done  ;  if  the  trees  were 
heeled-in  and  shaded  their  growth  will  have  been 
retarded.  Observe  what  was  said  last  month  about 
trees  that  have  begun  to  grow  while  in  transit. 


Grafting. — The  best  time  for  grafting  is  just  as 
the  buds  on  the  stock  are  beginning  to  swell.  But 
it  may  be  done  even  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom, 
though  at  this  late  time  great  care  must  be  taken. 
As  soon  as  growth  starts  in  the  stock,  this  bark  6lips 
readily  and  there  is  danger  of  making  bad  wounds 
when  the  branches  are  cut  off.  It  is  best  to 
cut  the  bark  quite  through  with  a  knife,  before 
using  the  saw.  If  there  are  buds  on  the  stock  just 
below  the  insertion  of  the  graft,  do  not  remove 
them  until  after  those  upon  the  graft  have  started. 

Budded  Trees. — Peach  and  other  trees  budded 
last  summer,  must  be  cut  back  as  soon  as  the  buds 
swell.  Some  leave  four  or  five  inches  of  stock 
above  the  inserted  bud,  to  be  cut  away  in  August, 
but  peach-growers  usually  make  the  cut  just  above 
the  bud  at  once.  If  the  inserted  bud  is  alive,  rub 
off  all  others  that  appear  od  the  stock. 

Cultivating  in  the  Orchard. —  Manured  crops  may 
be  given  between  the  rows  in  a  young  orchard,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  trees.  Potatoes  or  roots,  melons 
and  beans  are  suitable  ;  sweet  corn  can  be  grown 
as  the  stalks  may  be  cut  early  and  not,  like  field 
corn,  retard  the  ripening  of  the  wood  of  the  trees. 

A  Bearing  Orchard  should  have  the  whole  ground. 
The  best  treatment  is  to  sow  clover  and  pasture  the 
pigs  upon  it. 

Insects. — If  canker  worm  moths  have  ascended 
the  trees  and  laid  their  eggs,  the  worms  must  be 
killed  by  applying,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  Paris 
green  stirred  in  water.  As  soon  as  the  webs  of  the 
Tent  Caterpillars  are  seen,  remove  them  in  early 
morning  before  the  worms  go  out.  The  curculio 
will  attack  plums  and  peaches  soon  after  the  fruit 
is  set.  Jarring  off  the  insects,  catching  them  on  a 
sheet  spread  under  the  trees  and  burning  them,  is 
the  only  remedy. 

BlackKnots,  often  destructive  to  cherries  as  well 
as  plums,  should  be  cut  away  and  burned.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  cut  off  the  entire  branch  if  the 
knots  are  large.  If  discovered  when  they  first  ap¬ 
pear  they  may  be  cut  out;  washing  the  wound  with  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  may  prevent  spreading. 

Seeds  of  Evergreens  may  now  be  sown  ;  you  ng  seed¬ 
lings  must  be  shaded  from  the  hot  sun.  This  may 
be  done  by  a  frame  work  of  poles  supported  on 
crotched  stakes,  far  enough  above  the  bed  to  allow 
of  working  under  it,  and  covered  with  brush.  On 
a  small  scale  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  frames 
which  are  shaded  by  placing  a  lath-work  over  them. 

Thinning  the  Fruit. — The  best  time  for  removing 
the  surplus  fruit  is  when  its  growth  shows  how 
much  is  set.  The  removal  of  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  set  will  not  diminish  the 
quantity,  by  measure,  that  will  come  to  perfection. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. — The  planting  should  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible.  Whatever  may  be  the  after 
treatment,  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to 
form  runners  during  the  first  season.  The  mulch, 
if  not  already  on  the  bearing  beds,  should  be  put 
there  at  once.  The  picking  of  the  crops  began  in 
Florida  in  February,  and  continues  on  northward  as 
the  season  advances.  The  greater  the  distance 
from  market,  the  less  ripe  should  the  fruit  be  when 
picked.  An  over-ripe  berry  or  two  will  spoil  the 
contents  of  a  basket.  After  picking,  the  baskets 
should  be  set  in  the  shade  in  order  that  the  fruit 
may  cool  off  before  being  placed  in  the  crates. 

Mulching ,  which  is  a  necessity  for  strawberries, 
may  be  applied  to  currants  and  other  fruits  with 
benefit.  Those  who  live  near  the  coast,  find  the 
grass  of  the  salt-marshes  excellent.  It  is  very  wiry 
and  elastic,  and  does  not  introduce  seeds  of  weeds. 
Those  who  live  inland  use  the  hay  of  fresh  marshes 
or  straw.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States,  “pine- 
straw”  or  “pine-needles,”  as  the  leaves  of  the  pine 
trees  are  called,  is  the  most  readily  available  ma¬ 
terial.  Corn  stalks  are  sometimes  used. 

The  White  Grub  is  often  destructive  to  the 
strawberry.  When  a  vine  is  seen  to  droop  its 
leaves,  it  will  be  found  that  its  roots  have  been  cut 
off.  Search  for,  and  find  the  worm  before  it  can 
destroy  other  plants. 


Currants  and  Gooseberries. — The  bushes  should 
have  more  attention  than  they  usually  get.  An  an¬ 
nual  manuring  will  greatly  increase  the  size  of  the 
fruit,  and  a  mulch  will  retard  the  ripening  and  pro¬ 
long  the  season.  Near  a  city  market  the  fruit, 
usually  brings  a  better  price  if  sold  green,  than 
when  ripe. 

The  Currant  Wo™,— Though  more  than  one  in¬ 
sect  is  called  by  this  name,  the  treatment  is  the 
same  for  all.  When  holes  appear  in  the  leaves,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  applying  the  remedy.  Scald 
a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  powdered  White  Helle¬ 
bore  with  a  little  hot  water,  and  when  thoroughly 
mixed,  turn  it  into  a  pailful  of  cold  water.  Apply 
with  a  syringe  or  garden  pump.  In  three  or  four 
days  repeat  the  dose.  Usually  two  applications 
are  enough,  but  if  more  worms  are  found,  follow 
up  this  treatment;  it  will  surely  dispose  of  them. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries. — It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  crop  of  fruit  for  next  year  will  be 
upon  the  canes  which  grow  this  season.  Therefore 
those  needed  for  the  purpose  should  be  selected, 
and  all  others  cut  off,  unless  they  will  be  wanted 
for  planting  elsewhere. 

Grape  Vines. — The  novice  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  whole  new  growth  of  the  vine  and  the 
fruit,  comes  from  the  buds  that  were  upon  the 
canes  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  In  vineyard  culture 
we  want  the  fruit,  and  all  parts  of  the  vine,  within, 
reach.  Hence  we  renew  the  growth  each  year  from 
the  lower  buds  on  each  cane,  usually  cuttiug  away 
all  of  the  cane  above  the  lowest  two  buds.  If  we 
wish  to  train  a  vine  upon  an  arbor,  at  the  top  of  a 
fence,  or  high  up  on  a  building,  we  can  easily  do  it 
by  allowing  some  of  the  uppermost  buds  to  grow 
and  suppressing  the  lower  ones.  The  vine  is  so 
easily  managed,  that  whoever  has  a  few  feet  of 
soil  for  the  roots  can  have  an  abundance  of  grapes. 

Grape-vine  Insects  are  numerous.  As  soon  as 
the  young  shoots  start,  a  small  caterpillar  will  often 
be  found  rolled  up  in  the  young  leaves,  and  should 
be  removed.  As  soon  as  the  vine  is  in  flower, 
the  rose-bugs  will  attack  the  blossoms.  This  in¬ 
sect  can  be  kept  in  subjection  only  by  catchingand 
killing  it.  In  early  morning  they  are  torpid  and 
may  be  shaken  from  the  vines.  Catch  them  in  a 
pan  holding  a  little  water  upon  which  there  floats 
a  film  of  kerosene. 

Training  the  Vine. — In  vineyard  training  the 
shoots  are  kept  tied  to  the  trellis.  It  is  customary 
to  pinch  off  the  shoot  at  two  or  three  leaves  above 
the  upper  cluster.  New  shoots  from  canes  that 
have  been  layered  should  be  kept  tied  up  to  stakes. 
Toung  vines,  making  their  first  growth,  should  pro¬ 
duce  but  a  single  shoot;  if  others  start,  remove 
them,  and  tie  up  the  strongest  to  a  stake. 

Kitchen  anti  Market  Garden. 

In  many  places  it  is  customary  to  move  on  the 
first  of  May,  and  those  who  change  their  residence 
at  this  time  are  obliged  to  commence  their  garden 
operations  rather  late  in  the  season.  This  should 
not  discourage,  for  with  the  exception  of  peas, 
beets,  and  a  few  others,  it  is  quite  early  enough  in 
the  Northern  States.  Last  month  we  gave  hints 
concerning  those  vegetables  that  are  sown  early, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  In  the 
climate  of  New  York  City,  the  weather  is  not 
usually  sufficiently  settled  and  the  soil  properly 
warmed  to  allow  of  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  ten¬ 
der  plants,  or  transplanting  such  plants  from  hot¬ 
beds,  much  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Corn-planting  Time,  which  is  readily  ascertained 
for  each  locality,  is  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is. 
safe  to  risk  plants  that  are  natives  of  warmcoun  tries. 

Vegetable  Plants,  is  the  dealers’  name  for  those 
plants  which  are  raised  under  glass  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  open  ground.  Cabbages,  cauliflow¬ 
ers,  tomatoes,  egg  plants  and  peppers  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  vegetables  thus  treated,  and  they  are  now  to 
be  obtained  at  such  low  rates  that  those  who  need 
but  a  few  for  their  gardens  find  it  cheaper  to  buy 
than  to  raise  them. 

Succession  Crops  of  those  things  which  are  in  per¬ 
fection  but  a  short  time,  such  as  radishes,  spinach, 
etc.,  should  have  a  fresh  sowing  made  every  week. 
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Asparagus  should  be  cut  only  by  careful  hands, 
who  will  not  injure  the  plants.  As  long  as  cutting 
continues  the  bed  should  be  gone  over  every  day, 
whether  the  shoots  are  needed  or  not.  That  sent  to 
market  must  be  bunched  and  kept  standing  upright. 

Beans  are  easily  killed  by  frost,  and  while  a  few 
may  be  risked  for  very  early,  the  main  crop  should 
wait  for  settled  weather.  For  Limas,  make  well- 
manured  hills  four  feet  apart  each  way  and  set  the 
poles,  but  do  not  plant  the  beans  until  the  weather 
is  “set  fine.”  Put  in  five  or  six  beans  to  each  hill, 
pressing  them  into  the  mellow  soil  with  the  eye 
downward.  When  well  established,  pull  up  all  but 
two  or  three  of  the  strongest  plants.  They  some¬ 
times  require  to  be  helped  in  climbing  the  poles. 

Beets. — The  first  sown  must  be  thinned  as  soon 
as  large  enough,  leaving  the  smaller  kinds  four  or 
five  inches  apart.  Handle  the  thinnings  carefully, 
keeping  the  tops  all  one  way,  for  use  as  greens. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — The  earliest  crop, 
from  wintered  plants,  should  now  be  making  rapid 
growth  with  proper  encouragement  by  frequent 
hoeing.  Plants  raised  this  spring  in  hot-beds,  or 
cold  frames,  must  be  well  hardened  by  exposure 
before  they  are  planted  out.  Seeds  for  the  late 
crop  are  to  be  sown  in  a  well-prepared  bed  in  the 
open  ground  after  the  weather  gets  well  settled. 

Savoy  Cabbages  are  so  different  from  the  ordinary 
kinds  that  English  writers  treat  of  them  as  “Sa¬ 
voys,”  as  if  they  were  a  distinct  kind  of  vegetable. 
Those  not  acquainted  with  them  should  make  a 
trial  of  the  Savoys.  They  are  not  so  large  or  so 
hard  as  the  other  kinds,  but  vastly  superior. 

Carrots. — The  main  crop  is  usually  sown  this 
month,  though  some  sow  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
June.  Use  an  abundance  of  seed,  in  order  that  the 
young  plants  may  break  through  the  ground  freely. 
Thin  sowing  is  a  frequent  cause  of  failure,  as  the 
young  plants,  being  very  weak  and  slender,  can  not 
make  their  way  through  the  soil  that  covers  them. 

Celery. — The  seeds,  if  not  already  in,  should  be 
sown  at  once,  in  rows  a  foot  apart.  The  seed  is 
slow  in  germinatiug,  and  on  account  of  frequent 
failures  many  prefer  to  buy  the  plauts.  Much  of 
the  success  in  raising  the  plants  depends  upon  roll¬ 
ing  or  otherwise  bringing  the  soil  in  close  contact 
with  the  seed  after  sowing.  Keep  clear  of  weeds 
and  thin  the  plauts  to  two  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

Celeriac  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery,  is  sown  in  the 
same  manner. 

Corn. — The  general  crop  of  sweet  corn  is  put  in 
at  “corn-planting  time,”  but  it  is  well  to  risk  a 
small  planting  somewhat  sooner,  The  chance  of 
having  a  picking  a  week  earlier  is  worth  risking  the 
loss  of  a  little  seed. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  from  seeds  sown  on  sods  or 
in  pots,  may  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  danger  of 
frost  is  over.  Make  well-manured  hills  four  feet 
apart  each  way.  Sow  seeds  in  similar  hills.  The 
pickle  crop  is  not  usually  sown  before  July.  Use 
an  abundance  of  seeds,  as  insects  will  demand  a 
large  share  of  the  young  plants.  On  a  small  scale, 
the  best  protection  from  insects  is  to  cover  the  hills 
with  a  bottomless  box  or  frame,  with  millinet  or 
some  such  fabric  over  the  top.  In  field  culture, 
Paris  green  is  used.  Fine  slaked  lime  ora  mixture 
of  ashes  and  plaster  freely  dusted  over  the  young 
plants  will  keep  off  the  “flea.” 

Egg-plants  are  the  most  thoroughly  tropical  of  all 
garden  vegetables,  and  are  only  to  be  set  out  when 
the  soil  is  well  warmed  ;  near  New  York  not  before 
June.  It  is  well  to  pot  the  plants  when  large 
enough,  so  that  they  may  be  turned  out  without 
checking  their  growth. 

Horseradish  may  be  planted  any  time  this  month 
in  a  well-manured  bed  by  itself,  or  between  the 
rows  of  early  cabbages.  When  planted  in  the 
latter  manner  the  foliage  is  kept  hoed  off  until  the 
cabbages  are  removed,  when  it  is  allowed  to  occupy 
the  ground.  The  sets  are  four  to  six  inches  long, 
and  from  a  fourth  toahalf  inch  through.  They  are 
made  in  trimming  the  roots  for  market,  the  lower 
end  being  cut  slanting  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
top,  which  is  cut  square.  The  sets  are  dropped  into 
a  hole  made  with  a  small  crowbar, and  deep  enough 


to  bring  the  top  of  the  set  three  inches  below  the 
surface.  Plant  from  18  to  24  inches  apart  each  way. 
The  roots  should  not  be  left  in  the  ground  longer 
than  one  season.  Treated  in  this  manuer  the  plant 
does  not  become  a  weed. 

Herbs,  or  Sweet  Hrbs. — The  leading  kinds  are 
sage,  thyme,  summer  savory  and  sweet  marjoram. 
The  last  named  should  be  sown  where  it  is  to  grow  ; 
the  seeds  of  the  others  may  be  sown  in  beds,  in 
rows  far  enough  apart  to  allow  the  hoe  to  be  used 
between  them.  Sow  thinly,  cover  slightly,  and 
keep  free  from  weeds,  until  June  or  July,  when 
the  plants  are  transplanted. 

Kohl-rabi. — Sow  early  and  at  intervals  for  succes¬ 
sion,  in  rows  18  inches  apart  and  thin  to  10  inches. 
Give  rich  soil  and  encourage  rapid  growth.  This 
is  a  delicious  vegetable  if  taken  when  about  three 
inches  through.  Later  it  becomes  stringy  and  use¬ 
less  save  for  cattle. 

Lettuce. — Transplant  to  rich  soil,  a  foot  apart  each 
way;  hoe  often.  Sow  seeds  of  India  or  other  late  kind. 

Martynias. — Sow  when  the  soil  is  well  warmed, 
and  transplant  to  three  feet  each  way. 

Melons  require  the  same  treatment,  and  are  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  same  insects  as  cucumbers. 

Onions. — Sets  may  still  be  planted  and  in  northern 
localities  seed  may  yet  be  sown.  As  soon  as  the 
rows  can  be  seen  run  a  push-hoe,  or  hand-cultivator, 
between  them.  Hand-weeding  should  begin  as  soon 
as  weeds  are  visible.  Sufficient  was  said  about 
raising  sets  in  March  last.  If  any  plants  turn  yel¬ 
low  or  droop,  dig  them  up  with  the  maggot  which 
killed  them.  In  marketing  it  pays  to  sell  a 
part  of  the  crop  in  bunches,  when  partly  grown. 

Parsley.— Sow,  if  not  already  done.  When  large 
enough,  transplant.  It  makes  a  pretty  edging  in 
the  kitchen  garden. 

Parsnips  may  still  be  sown ;  some  prefer  to  wait 
until  the  soil  is  warm,  but  we  usually  sow  among 
the  earliest  things  in  order  to  get  strong  plants  be¬ 
fore  drouths  come. 

Peas. — “American  Wonder”  andotherdwarf  va¬ 
rieties  may  be  sown  wherever  there  is  room.  Tall 
varieties  should  have  the  earth  drawn  to  them,  and 
given  some  support  before  they  fall  over  with 
their  own  weight,  as  it  is  then  difficult  to  make 
them  cling  to  the  brush.  In  localities  where  brush 
is  scarce,  a  wire  trellis,  made  as  described  else¬ 
where,  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute. 

Pppers  are  transplanted  from  the  hot-bed  or  win¬ 
dow  box,  at  the  time  of  setting  out  tomatoes. 

Potatoes  should  have  early  attention  to  save  them 
from  the  “beetle,  and  the  more  thoroughly  the  first 
brood  of  insects  are  poisoned,  the  smaller  the  next. 

Padishes. — Sow  frequently  for  succession. 

Rhubarb. — Never  cut  the  leaves,  but  separate 
them  with  a  side-wise  pull.  Cut  the  flower-stalks 
when  they  first  appear,  and  continue  to  do  so. 

Salsify  may  be  much  increased  in  size  by  thin¬ 
ning  to  six  inches  ;  give  frequent  lioeings. 

Spinach.— As  soon  as  the  early  sowing  is  large 
enough,  thin  the  plants  to  three  inches  apart  and 
use  the  thinnings  ;  a  little  later  every  other  plant 
may  be  cut  for  use,  allowing  the  last  to  become 
quite  large.  Sow  every  two  weeks.  As  soon  as  the 
soil  is  well  warmed  sow  New  Zealand  Spinach  for 
use  in  the  hot  months. 

Squashes. — If  seeds  of  bush  sorts  were  started 
under  glass,  plant  out,  and  sow  seeds  in  hills 
or  rows,  thinning  to  18  inches  apart.  Use  plenty 
of  manure.  Superphosphate  helps  them.  Win¬ 
ter  Squashes — Boston  Marrow,  Hubbard  Mar¬ 
blehead  and  Butman  are  among  the  best — 
should  be  sown  when  the  ground  is  well 
warmed.  Manure  the  whole  plot,  and  give  the 
bills  or  rows  a  little  good  fertilizer.  Make  hills 
eight  feet  apart  each  way,  or  lay  out  rows  12  feet 
apart  and  put  in  a  dozen  seeds  at  every  four  feet. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  dust  with  ashes  and 
plaster ;  hand-pick  squash  bugs,  and  if  the  12- 
spotted  squash  beetle  appears,  give  it  poison.  A 
single  strong  plant,  or  at  most  two  in  a  place,  will 
be  enough  in  a  hill. 

Sweet  Potatoes.— It  plauts  or  “draws”  are  to  be 


raised,  cut  the  large  potatoes  lengthwise,  and 
place  them  on  the  soil  of  a  hot-bed  (cut  surface 
down) ;  cover  with  two  inches  of  sand  or  light  soil. 

Tomatoes. — Set  out  when  frosty  nights  are  no 
longer  feared.  It  is  well  to  have  a  reserve  stock  of 
plants  to  guard  against  accidents.  Where  there 
are  few  sets  they  may  be  protected  as  described 
elsewhere.  In  garden  culture  support  the  vines 
by  some  kind  of  trellis,  which  should  be  put  in 
place  when  the  plants  are  set  out.  Those  who  re¬ 
quire  but  a  few  plants,  usually  prefer  to  buy,  rather 
than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  raising  them.  It  is  better 
to  procure  potted  plants,  even  if  the  price  is  much 
higher  than  that  for  the  crowded,  drawn-up  things 
usually  sold. 

Turnips. — Sow  the  Ruta-baga  sorts  the  last  of  the 
month  or  the  first  of  next.  For  table  use,  the 
White  French,  though  not  the  largest,  is  the  finest 
flavored.  Rich  soil,  clean  culture  and  thorough 
thinning  are  needed. 

Watermelons  do  best  on  a  light  warm  soil,  well 
manured.  Lay  out  furrows  eight  feet  apart,  place 
well-rotted  manure  in  them  and  cover  it  with  soil 
to  form  a  bed  a  few  inches  above  the  general  sur¬ 
face.  Sow  an  abundance  of  seed  in  this  bed,  as 
only  a  small  proportion  usually  germinates.  When 
well  up,  thin  to  18  to  24  inches,  and  protect  from 
insects  as  mentioned  under  cucumbers. 

Odds  and  Ends. — Success  in  gardening  depends 
largely  upon  little  things.  As  soon  as  seeds  are 
seen  breaking  the  soil,  a  sharp  hoe  run  near  the  row 
will  help  them  ....  A  rake  with  long,  sharp,  steel 
teeth,  runoverthe  surface  frequently,  will  destroy 
thousands  of  young  seedling  weeds  ....  Every 
gardener  should  have  a  “Lance-headed  hoe” — get 
a  triangular  piece  of  steel— an  old  saw  plate  will 
answer.  Ours  is  41  inches  long  and  21  inches  wide 
at  base  ;  fit  it  to  a  goose-neck  shank  by  which  to 
to  attach  it  to  the  handle.  The  shank  should  be 
so  bent  as  to  allow  the  blade  to  lie  flat  when  the 
handle  stands  erect.  Grind  the  two  long  edges 
sharp,  with  a  short  bevel.  This  is  the  most  useful, 
single  implement  we  have  ....  Every  garden,  except 
a  very  small  one,  should  have  a  seed  drill .... 
Some  of  the  hand-cultivators  are  very  effective. 
Several  of  the  seed-drills  have  cultivator-attach¬ 
ments  ....  Thinning,  especially  of  root  crops,  is 
rarely  overdone  ....  Whatever  vegetables  are  sent 
to  market,  put  them  up  in  the  neatest  manner. 

Flower  Oai’den  and  I. awn. 

Lawns  if  they  must  be  made  so  late  as  this,  should, 
if  small,  be  laid  with  turf,  if  it  can  be  procured. 
(See  last  March  for  sowing  seed).  At  this  time,  it 
will  be  well  to  mix  about  a  quart  of  oats  with  each 
bushel  of  grass  seed.  The  oats,  which  will  shade 
the  young  grass,  should  be  cut  before  they  flower. 
Mowing  on  established  lawns  should  be  done  as 
often  as  the  growth  of  grass  requires.  There  is  often 
a  drouth  this  month  or  next,  during  which  little 
growth  will  be  made,  and  but  little  mowing 
needed.  Weeds  in  lawns,  if  annual,  are  kept  down 
by  frequent  mowing.  The  perennials,  dock,  plan¬ 
tain,  dandelion,  etc.,  may  be  pulled  when  young. 
If  allowed  to  get  large,  they  must  be  rooted  out, 
using  a  knife. 

Bedding  Plants  should  be  hardened  off  before  they 
are  set  out.  Do  not  attempt  ribbon  planting,  or 
any  fancy  beds  unless  they  can  be  kept  in  order. 
Small  circular,  oval,  or  other  beds  with  pleasing 
outline,  each  filled  with  one  kind  of  geraniums,  ver¬ 
bena,  or  other  flower,  are  effective. 

Cannas  and  Dahlias  may  be  planted  when  the 
weather  is  settled.  Place  in  a  green-house,  hot¬ 
bed,  or  other  warm  place  to  start  the  buds,  when  it 
can  be  seen  how  the  roots  may  be  divided. 

Gladioluses  are  at  least  half-hardy.  Some  may  be 
planted  early  and  others  at  intervals  of  two  weeks 
until  July,  and  thus  give  a  succession. 

Tuberoses ,  in  the  absence  of  a  green-house,  may  be 
planted  in  pots  or  a  box  of  earth  in  a  sunny  win¬ 
dow,  to  start  them. 

Climbers. — For  immediate  effect,  such  annuals  as 
Morning-glory,  Cobsea,  Lophospermum  and  others 
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may  be  sown.  Also  plant  the  tubers  of  the  Madeira 
vine  ( Bassella )  to  produce  a  quick-growing  vine. 

Evergreens. — The  proper  time  for  moving  Ever¬ 
greens  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  The  majority 
regard  May  as  the  best  month.  Success  in  trans¬ 
planting  depends  upon  keeping  the  roots  and  root¬ 
lets  from  drying.  If  a  tree  is  to  be  removed  but  a 
short  distance,  the  roots  should  be  protected  by 
moss,  mats,  rugs,  or  some  other  material. 

Chrysanthemums. — Do  not  forget  to  provide  a 
stock  of  these,  to  brighten  up  the  garden  when  all 
other  flowers  have  gone. 

Slicks  and  Strings  contribute  much  to  the  neat  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  garden.  Stakes  should  be  hidden 
by  the  foliage  of  the  plants  tied  to  them.  Dahlias 
need  supports  at  the  branches  as  well  as  the  stems. 

Spring  Bulbs.— As  the  flowers  fade,  cut  them 
away.  If  the  beds  are  needed  for  other  plants, 
take  up  the  bulbs  and  set  them  out  elsewhere  and 
let  them  remain  until  the  fading  of  the  leaf  shows 
that  they  have  ripened. 


Oreen-Hontse  uuul  Wandow  Plants. 

It  is  customary  to  set  nearly  all  the  plants  in  the 
open  air,  but  many  are  much  injured  by  this  prac¬ 
tice,  especially  by  the  hot  sun  falling  upon  the  pots 
and  scalding  the  roots.  The  pots  should  either  be 
plunged  in  the  soil,  or  a  shade  of  some  kind  pro¬ 
vided.  The  plants  should  be  placed  where  they 
can  not  be  blown  over,  or  injured  by  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  ....  Watering  will  usually  be  ueeded,  and 
shade  from  the  sun  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day 
....  Put  down  a  layer  of  coal  ashes  for  the  pots 
to  stand  upon  to  keep  out  worms  ....  Look  out 
that  destructive  insects  do  not  damage  the  plants 
.  .  .  .The  summer  blooming  Cactuses,  Fuchsias, 
etc.,  should  be  used  to  decorate  the  veranda  .  .  . 
Hanging  baskets  are  best  watered  by  plunging 
them  in  a  bucket  of  water  and  allowing  the  earth  to 
get  thoroughly  soaked. 


Validity  of  the  Drive  Well  Patent. 

Inquiries  have  been  received  concerning  the 
Drive  Well  patent,  issued  January  14,  1868,  and  re¬ 
issued  May  9th,  1871,  to  Nelson  W.  Green,  of 
Courtland,  N.  T.  Its  validity  was  sustained  by  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York  (see  13  Blatchford’s  C.  C.  Reports,  307) ;  also 
by  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  In¬ 
diana.  An  appeal  from  the  Indiana  Circuit  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  resulted  in  an 
equal  division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which,  under 
the  law,  sustained  the  decree  of  the  lower  court. 
The  patent  is  claimed  to  cover  the  simple  driving 
of  a  tube  into  the  earth  until  it  reaches  water,  and 
theD  pumping  the  water  out.  The  device  has  been 
used  all  over  the  country  without  license  from  the 
owners  of  the  patent,  and  if  the  validity  of  the 
patent  can  be  finally  sustained,  it  will  be  worth  to 
its  owners  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  necessary 
element  of  novelty  in  the  thing  is  claimed  to  consist 
in  the  process  of  driving  a  tube  tightly  into  the 
earth,  without  removing  the  earth  upwards  (which 
tube  is  to  serve  as  a  well  pit),  and  attaching  thereto 
a  pump.  The  process  brings  into  practical  use 
the  new  principle  of  forcing  the  water  from  the 
water-bearing  strata  of  earth  into  a  well-pit,  by 
the  use  of  artificial  power,  applied  to  create  a 
vacuum  in  the  water-bearing  strata  of  the  earth, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  the  well-pit. 

The  defence  set  up  as  against  this  patent  is  that 
a  device,  practically  and  identically  the  same,  was 
known  and  in  use  before  the  letters  patent  issued. 

In  answer  to  this  the  New  York  Court  held  that 
“a  chance  operation  of  a  principle,  unrecognized  by 
any  one  at  the  time,  and  from  which  no  informa¬ 
tion  of  its  existence  and  no  knowledge  of  a  method 
of  its  employment,  are  derived  by  any  one,  if  proved 
to  have  occurred,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  defeat 
the  claim  of  him  who  first  discovers  the  principle, 
and,  by  putting  it  to  a  practical  and  intelligent  use, 
first  makes  it  available  to  man.” 

The  decision  of  that  Court  wras  not  appealed 


from.  Suits  have  been  instituted  against  alleged 
infringers  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Michigau,  and  possibly  other  States.  In 
Michigan,  the  matter  is  regarded  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  among  farmers,  that  the  State  Grange 
has  undertaken  the  defense.  The  counsel  for 
defendants  is  a  prominent  Law  firm  in  Detroit. 
In  their  answer  to  the  bill  of  complaint,  they 
give  the  names  of  162  persons,  residing  iu  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  who  knew  of  the  use  of 
the  identical  device  prior  to  the  time  the  patent 
issued  ;  some  of  them  as  long  ago  as  1850-60.  They 
also  mention  11  books  or  publications  in  which  the 
device  is  described,  one  of  which,  a  certain  re¬ 
ceipt  book,  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1829. 

In  Iowa,  the  State  Legislature  made  an  appropri¬ 
ation  to  aid  the  farmers  who  are  contesting  this 
patent. 

It  is  claimed  that,  when  all  the  facts  about  this 
matter  are  made  known,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
invention  or  discovery  claimed  by  Green  was  not 
original,  and  not  new.  This  will,  it  is  thought, 
defeat  the  patent.  The  owners  of  the  patent,  it  is 
alleged,  are  not  commencing  any  more  suits,  but 
are  simply  getting  what  they  can  out  of  farmers 
by  frightening  them  into  settlement. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  seem  best  for 
farmers  to  contest  these  claims  for  the  present,  and, 
where  suit  is  brought,  to  combine  and  fight. 


Rice  Culture  in  Japan. 

BT  S.  SATO. 

Rice  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  people  of  Ja¬ 
pan  that  wheat  does  to  the  Western  nations.  It  is 
an  every-day  food,  an  important  article  of  export 
to  foreign  markets,  and  the  source  of  the  common 
beverage  known  as  sake ,  an  alcoholic  liquor  pre¬ 
pared  by  fermentation.  A  bountiful  yield  of  rice 
brings  general  prosperity,  while  the  failure  of  the 
crop  results  in  poverty  and  misery. 

The  first  essential  for  the  successful  culture  of 
rice  is  an  abundant  water  supply.  It  is  true  there 
is  a  kind  of  rice  which  can  be  grown  on  dry  lands, 
but  this  variety  is,  in  general,  poor  in  quality,  and 
yields  less  in  quantity.  It  is  raised  only  on  such 
lands  as  are  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  other  crops 
on  account  of  excess  of  moisture,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  the  water  supply  being  limited,  are  not 
favorable  for  the  culture  of  genuine  aquatic  rice. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  the 
supply  of  water  is  so  essential  for  successful  cul¬ 
ture,  great  care  is  needed  to  protect  rice  fields 
against  inundation.  The  selection  of  seed  is  no 
less  important  with  rice  than  with  other  grain. 
Plump,  sound,  and  perfect  seeds  only  are  selected 
for  planting.  The  color  should  be  “as  white  as 
snow,”  according  to  the  common  expression  of  the 
farmers,  who  go  to  the  fields  in  the  autumn  and 
select  the  best  rice  for  seed  to  sow  the  next  year. 
The  seed  is  soaked  in  water  from  two  to  three 
weeks,  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days  ;  while 
drying,  it  is  covered  with  mats  in  the  afternoon,  in 
order  to  retain  the  requisite  heat  for  sprouting. 
When  sprouts  begin  to  appear,  the  rice  is  ready  for 
planting  in  beds.  These  beds  are  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  liberally  manured.  Repeated  plowings 
are  given  before  the  beds  are  irrigated,  and  re¬ 
peated  harrowings  make  them  fine  and  mellow. 
The  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  as  evenly  as  possible, 
at  the  rate  of  forty  bushels  per  acre.  The  sides  of 
the  beds  are  embanked  with  sods,  which  serve  as  a 
footway.  About  ten  days  after  sowing,  young 
plants  will  appear,  when  the  water  is  drained  off; 
after  a  day  or  two,  it  is  allowed  to  cover  the  beds 
for  an  inch  or  so.  Frequent  draining  and  irrigating 
in  this  manner  are  practised  until  the  plants  are 
ready  for  transplanting  in  the  fields.  In  trans¬ 
planting  rice,  farmers  take  advantage  of  the  wet 
season,  which  is  usually  in  the  month  of  June.  The 
fields  receive  thorough  preparation  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  young,  tender  plants.  First,  a  liberal 
quantity  of  barn-yard  manure  is  applied,  either  the 
previous  fall  or  early  in  spring,  and  the  fields  are 
repeatedly  plowed.  About  ten  days  before  trans¬ 
planting,  the  fields  are  irrigated,  and  all  lumps  of 


earth  pul  verized.  The  field  is  harrowed  both  ways, 
until  the  soil  looks  like  fire  flour.  No  better  pul¬ 
verization  of  the  6oil  can  be  found  anywhere  than 
in  the  lice  fields  of  Japan.  The  fields  are  now 
ready,  the  prospect  of  rain  is  assured,  and  the  most 
important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  joyous, 
kind  of  the  routine  soon  commences.  All  hands  in 
the  family  are  employed.  They  have  a  systematic 
division  of  labor.  Each  person  has  his  share  of  work 
according  to  age.  Some  root  out  young  plants 
from  the  teds,  and  make  small  bundles,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  fifty  or  sixty  plants,  while  others  carry 
the  bundles  to  the  fields,  where  a  party  is  busily 
engaged  in  setting  out  the  plants.  Aged  folks  stay 
at  home,  and  are  profitably  employed  as  messen¬ 
gers.  There  is  nothing  which  delights  one  so 
much  as  to  see  the  diligent  efforts  of  farmers  in 
this  line  of  business,  and  to  observe  how  happily 
and  contentedly  they  work.  The  transplanting  of 
rice  is  finished  within  a  week  or  so,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  fields,  and  then  the  farmers  enjoy 
a  period  of  rest  until  weeding  commences.  But, 
meanwhile,  farmers  have  to  look  after  the  water 
supply  of  their  fields.  This  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  condition  of  dryness,  character  of 
soil,  local  condition  of  fields,  or  amount  of  rain-fall, 
as  learned  by  long  experience. 

It  is  a  common  saying  in  Japan  that  “no  bushes 
are  found  under  a  tree  of  luxuriant  growth.” 
When  plants  start  vigorously  in  their  growth,  no 
weeds  will  rob  them  of  their  proper  food.  From 
the  thorough  method  of  raising  rice  by  Japanese 
farmers,  no  weed  is  allowed  to  share  its  growth  in 
their  fields.  Nevertheless,  weeds  spring  up  here 
and  there,  sooner  or  later,  but  the  field  is  kept  free 
from  all  intruders.  Three  weedings  are  a  regular 
routine  of  rice  culture.  Rice  ripens  its  grain  in 
about  one  hundred  days  after  transplanting.  Then 
the  water  is  drained  oil  from  the  fieids,  the  hills 
are  exposed  to  sunshine,  and,  when  no  more  green 
ears  are  to  be  seen,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  good 
weather,  the  harvest  commences.  The  rice  is  cut 
with  sickles,  and  bundles  of  a  suitable  size  are 
made,  which  are  either  dried  on  racks,  or  are  made 
into  stacks  until  they  are  dry  enough  for  threshing. 
When  threshed,  the  grain  is  put  into  bags  made  of 
rice-straw,  and  stored  away,  to  be  husked  during 
the  winter.  In  Southern  Japan,  two  crops  of  rice 
are  harvested,  or,  after  harvesting  the  rice,  winter 
wheat  is  sown  ;  but  in  Northern  Japan,  a  some¬ 
what  colder  climate  prevents  this  practice,  and  the 
rice  fields  are  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and  pro¬ 
duce  only  one  crop. 


A  Group  of  Cannas. 

Few  plants  have  undergone  greater  improvement 
within  our  recollection  than  the  Canna.  Formerly 
we  had  only  the  old  “Indian  shot,”  {Canna  Indica ,) 
a  handsome  plant  but  small  in  stature  and  in  foliage. 
The  introduction  of  other  species,  and  numerous 
bybridizings  and  crossings  have  given  a  long  list  of 
named  varieties.  Some  of  these  grow  six  and  eight 
feet  high,  with  ample  foliage.  Besides  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  color  of  the  leaves,  and  some 
have  showy  flowers.  There  is  no  more  effective 
ornament  for  a  lawn,  large  or  small,  than  a  group 
of  cannas.  The  named  varieties  may  be  purchased 
of  the  florists.  If  one  does  not  care  to  be  at  the 
not  very  great  expense  of  purchasing  plant  s,  hecau 
raise  them  from  the  seeds.  The  seedsmen  now- 
offer  seeds  of  good  varieties,  and  if  sown  early  they 
will  make  good  sized  plants  this  season,  though  not 
so  large  as  may  be  grown  from  the  roots  another 
year.  The  seeds  should  be  scalded  and  sown  in  a 
hot-bed  or  window-box,  and  as  soon  as  they  crowd 
one  another,  transplant  to  give  them  plenty  of 
room.  When  the  weather  is  quite  warm,  set  them 
out  in  rich  soil,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart,  to 
form  a  circular  or  oval  group.  The  first  summer 
make  note  of  their  relative  hight  and  colors,  as  a 
guide  in  future  planting.  In  autumn,  if  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  frost,  cut  down  the  cannas  before 
they  are  killed.  Take  up  the  roots,  let  the  surface 
dry  in  the  sun,  label  them  with  hight,  etc.,  pack  in 
dry  sand  and  store  where  they  will  not  freeze. 
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Quince  Culture :  Methods  of  Propagation. 

BY  W.  W.  MEECH. 

The  quiuce,  like  other  fruit  trees,  may  be  multi¬ 
plied  from  seeds  and  from  buds.  As  with  other 
fruits,  the  tree  produced  from  a  seed  will  represent 
the  species,  i.  e.,  will  be  a  quince,  but  not  the  par¬ 


Fig'.  1.— LAYERING  THE  QUINCE. 


ticular  variety.  Its  fruit  may  be  of  better  quality 
than  that  of  the  parent  tree  which  furnished  the 
seed,  but  probably  it  will  be  inferior  to  it.  If  buds 
are  employed  for  propagation,  whether  in  the  form 
of  layers,  cuttings,  grafts,  etc.,  the  resulting  tree 
will  be  of  the  same  variety,  and  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  parent  tree,  the  size,  color,  quality,  etc.,  of 
the  fruit  will  be  reproduced. 

Propagation  Ity  Seeds. 

Each  tree  raised  from  seeds,  being  a  new  indi¬ 
vidual,  it  may  vary  greatly  from  the  parent  plant. 
This  method  of  multiplying  the  quince  is  only  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  new  varieties. 
The  “  Rea’s  Seedling,”  also  called  “Rea’s  Mam¬ 
moth”  and  the  “Champion,”  are  valuable  addi¬ 
tions  from  the  seed.  The  “New  Upright”  and 
“  Musk  ”  quinces  are  examples  of  but  little  merit, 
and  not  much  cultivated.  Seeds  intended  for 
planting  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  thoroughly 
dry.  When  taken  from  the  fruit  in  autumn,  they 
sliould  be  planted  two  or  three  inches  deep  ;  or  be 
bedded  in  moist  sand  until  spring,  and  then  planted. 
I  prefer  fall  planting. 

Propagation  by  Layers. 

Layering  is  done  by  bending  a  shoot  or  branch  to 
the  ground,  and  covering  it  with  moist  earth.  It 
readily  emits  roots,  being  sustained  by  the  parent 
tree  during  their  formation.  When  rooted,  it  may 
be  cut  off  to  continue  a  separate  growth.  Partly 
cutting  off  a  branch  or  splitting  it  up  under  a  bud, 
facilitates  its  rooting.  It  is  sometines  necessary  to 
fasten  down  the  stiff  branches  with  forked  sticks 
or  weights,  and  then  secure  the  growing  ends  in 
an  upright  position  as  in  fig.  1.  Layers  made  in  the 
spring  should  be  well  rooted  by  autumn. 

Propagation  by  JVIoitml  Layering. 

A  tree  is  cut  off  near  the  ground,  and,  after  it  has 
sent  up  a  number  of  shoots,  earth  is  heaped  up 


Fig.  2. — PROPAGATION  IN  MOUNDS. 


around  them.  By  the  close  of  the  growing  season, 
each  shoot  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  bear  re¬ 
moval  as  a  separate  tree  as  shown  in  fig  2. 


Propagation  by  Stem  Cutting*. 

Shoots  of  the  wood  that  grew  the  previous  year 
have  been  so  generally  recommended,  that  few 
have  thought  of  using  older  wood.  While  using 
young  shoots,  when  strong  and  vigorous,  I  have 
better  results  from  older  and  larger  sticks.  From 
cuttings  as  large  as  one’s  finger,  and  of  the  size  of  a 
hoe-handle,  I  get  trees  as  large  in  one  year  as  from 
smaller  cuttiugs  in  two  or  three  years.  In  the  an¬ 
nual  pruning,  I  save  all  the  large  sticks,  whether 
they  show  any  buds  or  not,  but  reject  the  very 
small  shoots  as  having  too  little  vitality.  From 
the  large  cuttings  I  sometimes  get  a  growth  of  over 
five  feet  the  first  year  ;  but  small  cuttings  are  very 
apt  to  fail,  and  never  show  any  such  results.  When 
the  earth  is  warmer  than  the  air,  the  callus  will 
form  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting  first,  and 
when  the  air  is  wanner  than  the  ground,  the  buds 
start  before  the  roots,  on  which  their  future  growth 
depends,  are  formed.  AVith  a  soil  of  sandy  loam, 
my  preference  is  for  a  cutting  about  fifteen  iuches 
long,  to  be  planted  a  foot  in  the  ground.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  setting  so  deep  are,  that  it  guards 
against  drouth,  and  that  it  furnishes  a  greater 
length  for  the  formation  of  roots,  which  come  out 
through  the  bark,  from  the  lower  end  as  high  as 
the  soil  is  moist.  In  a  moister  soil,  shorter  cut¬ 
tings  will  succeed.  Cuttings  should  be  made  when 
the  tree  is  perfectly  dormant,  i.  e.,  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  in  autumn,  and  before  growth  has  com¬ 
menced  in  spring.  A  cutting  is  shown  in  figure  3. 

With  the  ground  in  proper  condition,  let  them  be 
'  planted  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  March  is  a 


Fig.  3. — A  STEM  CUTTING. 


good  month  when  the  ground  will  admit  it.  The 
earlier  the  better.  With  all  the  other  conditions 
favorable,  our  cuttings  may  fail  if  we  neglect  to 
press  the  earth  very  firmly  about  them.  This  will 
be  found  to  explain  very  many  failures. 

Root  Cut  ting'*. 

Large  roots,  cut  off  near  the  base  of  the  tree,  are 
almost  sure  to  send  up  sprouts.  Small  roots  will 
sometimes  do  so.  The  best  time  to  prepare  root 
cuttings  is  just  before  the  buds  swell  in  the  spring. 
I  have  one  tree  from  a  small  root  cut  by  the  plow 
late  in  June.  In  planting  root  cuttings,  fig.  4,  it 
may  be  well  to  set  them  at  an  angle  of  45°,  or  in 
about  the  position  they  occupied  in  the  ground. 

By  brafling. 

The  thorn,  apple,  and  pear  have  all  been  used  as 
stocks  for  the  quince,  and  this,  in  turn,  has  been 
used  as  a  stock  for  the  pear.  The  thorn  is  valued 
as  a  stock  by  some,  on  account  of  its  strong  roots, 
and  its  freedom  from  borers.  Both  roots  and  tops 
of  apple  trees  are  available  for  grafting.  Quince 
trees  on  apple  roots  were  exhibited  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society. 


All  the  methods  of  grafting  may  be  used.  Cions 
from  a  fruitful  tree,  grafted  on  a  barren  one,  bore 
fine  quinces  the  next  year.  I  had  the  fruit  of  a 
“  Champion  ”  last  year  on  a  graft  set  in  1881 ;  and 
the  tree  is  now  but  three  years  old.  Grafting  on 
older  trees  is  a  convenient  way  of  testing  new  varie¬ 
ties  ;  and  also  of  proving  the  quality  of  seedlings. 

Cions  should  be  cut  after  the  leaves  have  fallen 
and  before  vegetation  starts  in  spring,  and  win¬ 
tered  in  moist  sand  or  sawdust.  If  not  cut  until 
spring,  they  may  be  set  at  once.  By  the  aid  of  an 


ice-house,  they  can  be  kept  in  condition  for  use  as 
long  as  desired.  Some  of  the  buds  on  vigorous 
stocks  should  be  left  to  draw  the  sap,  and  secure  a 
supply  to  the  cions  ;  but  all  the  shoots  from  them 
should  be  finally  removed. 

ISy  Budding'. 

This  method  is  only  recommended  for  the  quince 
where  grafts  have  failed,  or  where  we  wish  to  in¬ 
crease  the  kinds  for  which  the  other  methods  are 
not  suited.  Budding  is  most  successfully  per¬ 
formed  in  that  part  of  the  growing  season  when 
the  bark  can  be  easily  separated  for  the  insertion 
of  the  bud.  If  buds  of  the  previous  year  are  to  be 
worked,  the  cions  should  be  kept  dormant  until  the 
young  leaves  of  spring  indicate  that  the  bark  will 
slip.  If  buds  of  the  current  year  are  used,  they 
should  be  well  developed.  As  soon  as  the  cion  or 
stick  of  buds  is  cut,  the  blade  of  every  leaf  should 
be  removed,  so  that  its  evaporation  may  not  injure 
the  bud.  If  dormant  buds  have  been  used  in 
spring  the  stocks  should  be  cut  away  above  them 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  swell,  and  the  shoots  from 
the  stock  below  rubbed  off.  If  the  buds  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  have  been  successful,  then  the  removal 
of  the  stocks  should  be  deferred  until  next  spring. 


Ashes— Wood  and  Coal. 

If  there  are  fires  for  which  wood  is  used,  entirely 
or  in  large  part,  the  ashes  should  be  kept  by  them¬ 
selves.  At  the  spring  clearing  up  there  will  be  an 
accumulation  of  ashes  to  dispose  of.  No  one  on  a 
farm  need  be  told  of  the  great  value  of  wood  ashes 
as  a  fertilizer,  and  where  they  are  not  used  for  soap¬ 
making,  not  a  shovelful  should  be  wasted.  The 
mass  of  coal  ashes  is  not  so  readily  disposed  of  ; 
aside  from  the  ashes  from  the  wood  or  charcoal 
used  in  kindling  the  fires  that  may  be  mixed  with 
them,  their  value  as  a  fertilizer  is  so  slight  that  they 
are  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  applying,  especially 
as  they  are  really  useful  near  the  house.  Coal  ashes, 
when  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  soil,  make 
a  most  servicable  walk  or  path,  which  in  a  short  time 
becomes  very  firm.  Before  any  other  disposal  of 
them  is  considered,  all  needed  paths  should  be 
secured.  Starting  from  the  back  door,  have  a 
sufficiently  broad  walk  laid  to  the  out-buildings  ;  to 
the  wood-house,  the  well,  the  barn,  and  others  ; 
after  these  walks  are  provided,  and  there  may  not 
be  ashes  enough  to  make  all  in  one  season,  give  all 
the  permanent  paths  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  the 
roads  or  drives  near  the  house  if  not  already  firm, 
a  surface  dressing  of  two  or  three  inches  of  coal 
ashes.  Of  course,  if  there  are  already  gravel  or 
other  good  walks  and  roads,  we  do  not  advise  the 
use  of  ashes,  but  where  these  are  of  earth,  coal  ashes 
will  make  them  nearly  equal  to  the  best.  \ATlien 
first  put  down,  and  before  they  get  hard,  ashes 
will  “  track”  into  the  house,  a  trouble  which  suita¬ 
ble  mats  and  admonitions  will  go  far  to  prevent. 
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Prepare  Now  for  Next  Christmas. 

Rather  early  to  talk  about  Christmas  you  will 
rill  ink.  It is  so,  au<t  it  is  purposely  early.  Next 
winter,  whether  you  are  helping  to  decorate  the 
church,  or  the  school  room,  or  are  putting  up 
Christmas  green  at  home,  you  will  say  :  ‘ '  I  wish 

this  did  not  all  look  so  dark  aud  heavy.  How  a 
few  bright  flowers  would  lighten  it  up.  I  wish  I 
had  some  of  those  pretty  everlasting-flowers.”  The 
way  to  have  everlasting-flowers  next  Christmas  is 
to  sow  the  seeds  now.  There  are  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  and  they  are  only  known  by  their 
botanical  names.  The  most  delicate  of  all  are  the 
.Rhodanthes,  from  Australia,  but  they  are  better 
fitted  for  making  up  into  line  bouquets,  than  for 
•Christmas  work.  The  most  useful  for  this  are  the 
Helichrysums,  as  their  flowers  are  large  and  showy 
and  of  a  variety  of  colors — white,  rose,  yellow,  pur¬ 
ple,  and  some  have  brownish  shades.  The  seeds 

•  can  be  had  in  distinct  colors,  though  it  is  much 

•  cheaper  to  get  the  mixed  seeds,  if  the  seedmen  will 
be  sure  aud  put  all  colors  in  the  mixture.  Acro- 
clinium  is  another  good  everlasting,  and  gives 
the  purest  white  and  rose-colored  flowers  of  all. 
There  are  several  others  which  you  will  find’  de- 
.  scribed  in  the  seed  catalogues.  If  wanted  for  use 
.at  Christmas  only,  the  Helichrysums  will  be  fouud 
the  most  satisfactory.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
the  open  ground,  but  it  will  be  better  to  sow  them 
in  boxes  and  afterwards  transplant  out  in  any 
good  garden  soil.  They  grow  to  be  quite  large 
and  bushy  plants,  and  should  not  be  nearer  to  one 
another  than  two  feet.  As  the  flowers  are  just 
about  to  open,  cut  them,  tie  in  little  bunches  and 
hang  them  heads  down.  When  the  stem  is 
thoroughly  dry,  lay  the  flowers  singly  in  drawers  or 
in  shallow  boxes,  where  they  can  be  kept  from  the 
•dust  until  used.  By  cutting  the  flowers  as  fast  as 
.they  appear,  the  number  produced  will  be  much 
larger  than  if  they  were  to  remaiu  and  produce 
rseeds.  Provide  now  for  a  stock  of  everlastings  to 

use  next  Christmas. 


Law  for  Farmers.— Drainage  Rights. 

BY  HENRY  A.  HAIUH,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  great  practical  importance  of  drainage  in 
■developing  the  fertility  of  soil  is  now  generally 
well  appreciated  by  intelligent  agriculturists.  It 
may  not,  at  this  season,  be  inopportune  to  briefly 
:set  forth  the  law  of  the  subject.  The  farmer’s 
rights  in  artificial  water-courses  are  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  in  natural  streams.  The  latter 
:  appear  to  possess  some  rights  of  their  own  which 
:must  not  be  interfered  with  by  man. 

“  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever,” 

■says  Tennyson’s  “Brook,”  as  though  it  recognized 
an  equal  duty  and  offie'e  which  it  must  fulfill  to 

•  each  and  all  who  live  along  its  course,  and  which 
must  not  be  appropriated  by  any  one  to  the  injury 

•  of  the  others.  But  with  artificial  water-ways  it  is 
■otherwise.  Where  a  natural  stream  flows  through 
th'e  farm,  the  farmer’s  rights  in  it  are  limited  by 
those  of  his  neighbors  above  and  below.  He  may 

■  drain  his  lands  into  it,  provided  he  does  not  thereby 

•  seriously  increase  or  befoul  its  waters,  so  as  to 
flood  his  neighbor  below,  or  render  the  water  unfit 
for  use,  but  this  would  almost  never  be  done  by 
ordinary  farm  drainage.  He  may  make  reasonable 
use  of  its  waters  for  domestic  purposes,  watering 
his  stock,  irrigating  his  lands,  etc.,  provided  he 
•does  not  so  diminish  its  volume  as  to  interfere  with 
a  similar  use  of  it  by  his  neighbors  below.  He 

■  cannot  divert  it  from  its  natural  channel  unless  he 
returns  it  thereto  before  it  leaves  his  land. 

Each  owner  along  a  stream  has  the  right  to  have 
it  remain  about  as  Nature  made  it,  and  if  any  one 
of  them  wishes  to  do  anything  with  the  stream 
which  will  encroach  upon  this  general  right,  he 
must  get  the  consent  of  those  whose  rights  will  be 
affected.  This  permission  should  be  given  in 
writing,  as  it  amounts  to  an  easement,  which  is  an 
interest  in  land,  and  such  an  interest  can  only  be 
•^created  or  transferred  by  deed,  duly  executed  and 


delivered.  This  precaution  should  also  be  ob¬ 
served  where  the  farmer  procures  the  right  to  run 
a  ditch  or  drain  through  his  neighbor’s  land.  Such 
a  right,  if  perpetual,  is  an  interest  in  land  which 
cannot  be  created  by  verbal  agreement;  and  the 
farmer  who  acts  under  a  mere  verbal  license  in 
such  a  matter,  even  though  lie  expend  considera¬ 
ble  money  in  constructing  his  drain,  may  lose  his 
privilege  whenever  the  owner  of  the  laud  chooses 
to  “go  back  on  his  word  ”  ;  and  though  his  “word 
may  be  as  good  as  his  deed,”  it  will  not  bind  his 
heirs  or  grantees.  This  is  the  general  doctrine 
adhered  to  in  New  York  and  nearly  all  the  States.* 
Where  there  is  no  natural  water-course  running 
through  the  farm,  it  is  important  to  know  how  to 
get  a  proper  and  legal  outlet  for  drainage  purposes. 
Surface  waters,  which  include  all  that  falls  as  rain 
or  comes  from  melting  snows,  and  all  that  oozes 
from  the  ground,  unlike  those  of  natural  streams, 
belong  absolutely  to  the  farmer,  and  he  may  do 
with  them  as  he  chooses,  so  that  he  does  not  in¬ 
jure  others. 

In  Roman  law,  where  adjoining  farms  are  so 
situated  that  the  surface  waters  from  one  naturally 
descend  upon  the  other,  the  owner  of  the  upper 
one  has  the  right  to  have  them  continue  to  do  so, 
and  the  lower  proprietor  must  suffer  such  waters 
to  be  discharged  upon  his  land.  The  upper  pro¬ 
prietor  cannot,  however,  collect. the  waters  into  a 
drain  and  discharge  them  in  one  place  upon  the 
lower  farm,  his  right  being  simply  to  have  Nature 
take  its  course.  There  has  been  some  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Courts  of  a  few  of  the  States  to 
establish  a  similar  doctrine  in  America  ;  but  the 
numerous  cases  bearing  upon  different  phases  of 
the  subject  are  inharmonious,  and  cannot  well  be 
reconciled  to  this,  or  in  fact  any  other  general  prin¬ 
ciple.  Their  general  tendency,  however,  is  strongly 
against  the  doctrine  that  the  lower  estate  is  obliged 
to  receive  the  surface  water  from  the  upper  one. 
Yery  many  of  the  cases  hold  directly  that  every 
land  owner  has  the  right  to  fill  in  or  build  up  his 
land  as  high  as  he  pleases,  for  purposes  of  im¬ 
provement,  etc.,  even  though  it  renders  it  incapa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  surface  waters  from  upper  lands, 
or  causes  such  waters  to  set  back  and  do  injury  to 
lands  above. f  It  may  be  said  to  be  well  settled 
that  if  the  surface  waters  of  one  farm  have  been 
discharged  in  one  place  upon  another  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  that  a  right  has  thereby  been  ac¬ 
quired  to  have  such  discharge  continue  ;  but  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  say  that  any  such  right  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  first  instance. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  unfortunately  impossible 
to  lay  down  any  single  broad  proposition  which 
would  be  good  law  for  the  whole  country,  it  is 
possible  to  say  with  truth  the  following :  Even 
though  there  may  be  in  some  States  a  shadow  of 
right  for  one  farmer  to  drain  his  lands  upon  those 
of  another,  it  is  an  unfair  and  unneighborly  thing 
to  do,  without  full  consent.  If  the  farmer  finds  it 
necessary  to  drain  through  the  land  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  natural  outlet, 
he  should  arrange  with  such  neighbors  for  the 
right  to  do  so.  And  his  neighbors  should,  in  most 
instances,  not  only  willingly  grant  him  the  priv¬ 
ilege,  and  release  to  him  the  right  of  way  for  such 
purpose,  but  should  unite  with  him  in  bearing  a 
portion  of  the  expense,  for  in  nearly  all  instances 
they  will  be  benefited,  by  such  a  drain. 

But,  alas!  for  our  humanity,  men  will  not  always 
agree.  Hence  it  has  been  found  needful  in  nearly, 
if  not  quite  all  the  States,  to  make  statutory  pro¬ 
vision  for  such  cases,  where  the  proposed  drain  is 
a  public  necessity.  The  provisions  of  these  drain 
laws  vary  somewhat  with  the  varying  conditions 
and  necessities  of  the  different  States.  In  general, 
they  provide  that  where,  for  the  purposes  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  public  health,  it  is  necessary  to  run  a 
drain  through  the  lands  of  unwilling  owners,  any 
freeholder  or  certain  number  of  freeholders  can 
unite  in  a  petition  to  the  Court  having  proper 
jurisdiction,  or  sometimes  to  an  official,  often  called 


*  2  Am.  Leading  Cases,  682-700. 

+  25  Wise..  223;  47  Penn..  155;  50  N.  H.,  439;  20  Am. 
Law  Reg.,  19-24:  31  N.  J.  Law,  352. 


a  Drain  Commissioner,  to  have  such  drain  con¬ 
structed.  The  Court,  acting  upon  such  petition, 
usually  proceeds  by  appointing  Commissioners, 
who  act  in  the  matter.  Where  such  Commission¬ 
ers  are  regularly  elected  officers,  they  proceed  by 
making  an  inspection  of  the  proposed  line  and 
locality  of  the  drain,  and  having  a  survey  of  the 
same  made.  If  it  seems  to  them  necessary  that 
the  drain  be  made,  they  proceed  to  construct  the 
same,  usually  by  contract,  assessing  the  cost  of  it 
upon  the  lands  benefited  thereby,  and  fixing  upon 
a  compensation  to  be  paid  to  those  who  were  un¬ 
willing  to  release  the  right  of  way.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  it  is  provided  that  a  jury  shall  be  called  to 
pass  upon  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  drain,  and 
assess  the  damages  to  be  paid  those  whose  lands 
are  disturbed  against  their  will,  as  well  as  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  by  them  for  the  benefits  result¬ 
ing  from  the  drain.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  a 
portion  of  the  expense  of  such  a  drain  is  assessed 
against  the  township  or  county,  for  the  general 
good  resulting  thereto  by  way  of  increased  health¬ 
fulness,  improvement  of  public  roads,  etc. 

The  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the  country 
at  large  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  these  public 
drain  laws  can  hardly  be  estimated.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  enterprise  of  American  farmers,  that 
they  have  so  generally  adopted  and  applied  the 
system. 


Preserving  Eggs. 

At  this  time  when-  there  is  a  great  abundance  of 
eggs,  many  wish  to  store  away  a  portion  of  them  for 
use  or  for  sale  in  a  season  of  scarcity.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  inquiries  about  preserving  eggs  are  very 
numerous  each  spring.  Packing  the  eggs  in  salt 
and  other  inert  powders  has  been  tried.  Coating 
the  exterioi;  of  the  shell  with  some  kind  of  grease 
oi  with  a  varnish,  to  completely  close  the  pores, 
has  been  partially  successful.  Some  have  placed  a 
coating  on  the  inside  of  the  shell ;  this  is  done  by 
putting  the  eggs  in  a  basket  or  net  and  holding 
them  in  boiling  water  just  long  enough  to  harden 
a  thin  layer  of  the  white  of  the  egg.  This  closes 
the  rest  of  the  egg  in  a  complete  covering  which 
the  air  cannot  penetrate,  and  prevents  the  contents 
from  evaporating.  While  eggs  thus  treated  would 
not  be  salable,  we  know  those  who  prefer  this 
method  to  any  other  for  keeping  eggs  for  family 
use.  Farmers  who  have  large  numbers  of  eggs  to 
preserve,  store  keepers,  who  take  eggs  “  in  trade,” 
and  all  others  who  handle  large  quantities  of  eggs, 
depend  upon  lime-water  as  a  preservative.  Casks 
of  various  kinds  are  used  to  hold  the  eggs,  and 
some  country  store-keepers  have  so  many  that 
they  require  large  brick  cisterns  placed  in  the  cellar, 
that  are  cemented,  and  hold  immense  quantities. 

Blow  Lime-water  is  I’sed. 

While  some  immerse  the  eggs  in  simple  lime- 
water,  others  hold  that  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  salt  increases  its  preservative  qualities. 
Those  who  have  had  an  extended  experience,  ad¬ 
vise  slaking  a  bushel  of  stoue  lime  and  adding  water 
to  make  60  to  65  gallons,  and  four  quarts  of  salt. 
This  mixture  is  stirred  a  few  times  at  intervals  and 
allowed  to  settle.  The  perfectly  clear  liquid  is 
dipped  off  and  poured  in  a  cask  to  the  depth  of  15 
inches ;  then  eggs  to  about  a  foot  in  depth  are 
placed  in  the  liquid,  and  some  of  the  pickle  that 
is  a  little  milky  is  added.  More  eggs  are  placed  in 
the  cask,  and  some  slightly  milky  pickle  is  added 
for  each  foot  in  depth.  When  the  eggs  are  within 
about  four  inches  of  the  top  of  the  cask,  they  are 
covered  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  and  upon  the 
cloth  is  spread  two  or  three  inches  of  the  lime  that 
settled  after  the  slaking,  ltis  important  thatthere 
be  always  sufficient  pickle  to  cover  the  lime  on  the 
cloth.  The  object  of  placing  upon  the  cloth  the 
lime  that  had  settled,  is  to  keep  the  water  con¬ 
stantly  saturated  with  it.  Should  some  of  the 
dissolved  lime  be  changed  into  carbonate,  more 
is  at  hand  to  be  dissolved. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  chemistry  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  including  the  action  of  the  lime-water  upon 
the  egg  shells,  which  are  themselves  carbonate 
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of  lime,  has  been  studied.  The  subject  is  one 
worthy  of  careful  investigation.  For  placing  the 
eggs  in  the  pickle,  a  tin  basin,  large  enough  to  hold 
six  or  eight  dozen  of  eggs,  is  used.  This  is  punched 
with  many  inch  holes ;  its  edges  are  covered  with 
leather,  and  it  has  a  handle  about  three  feet  long. 
The  basin  is  filled  with  eggs,  immersed  in  the 
pickle,  then  turned  so  as  to  let  the  eggs  fall  out,  and 
they  go  to  the  bottom  without  breaking. 

When  limed  eggs  are  sent  to  market  they  are 
washed,  dried,  and  packed  in  cut  straw  in  barrels. 
There  has  been  some  inquiry  about  what  is  called 
a  “  Havanna  Recipe  ”  for  preserving  eggs,  for  which 
a  peculiar  western  poultry  journal  makes  great 
claims.  A  copy  of  the  “  recipe  ”  has  been  sent  us, 
and  a  most  amusing  muddle  it  is.  Lime-water  and 
salt  are  the  basis,  and  very  small  quantities  of  sev¬ 
eral  common  chemicals  are  added.  For  example, 
this  precious  document  puts  bitartrate  of  potash 
and  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  same  mixture,  and 
there  are  other  ridiculous  combinations.  The 
added  materials  are  in  too  6mall  quantity  to  have 
much  influence,  and  if  the  “  Havanna  ”  pickle  pre¬ 
serves  eggs,  it  will  be  in  spite  of  the  stuff  added  to 
the  lime-water  and  salt. 


The  Blue  Racer  Snake. 

BY  PliOF.  J.  B.  STEERE,  ANN  ARBOR, <  MICH. 

The  “Blue  Racer”  is  considered  by  experts  to  be 
a  variety  of  the  eastern  Black  Snake  (Base anion  Con¬ 
strictor).  It  iuhabits  dry  woods  and  fields,  seeming 
to  prefer  sandy  banks,  frequently  taking  possession 
of  an  old  stump  or  hollow  tree.  Blue  Racers  have 
been  abundant  in  the  oak  openings  of  Michigan.  1 
have  never  seen  one  in  low,  swampy  ground,  where 
most  of  our  other  snakes  are  found.  Tljeir  food  is 
small  birds  and  mammals— mice,  chipmunks  and 
squirrels.  They  have  a  reputation  for  chasing 
children,  and  many  a  berrying  party  has  been  stam¬ 
peded  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  snakes. 
They  are  swift  of  motion,  and  a  man  has  difficulty 
in  out-running  them  even  in  open  ground.  They 
raise  a  foot  or  more  of  their  body  with  the  head 
above  the  weeds,  and  seem  in  many  cases  to  run 
upon  the  low  bushes  and  undergrowth,  instead  of 
beneath  it,  partaking  to  some  extent  of  the  habits 
of  the  tree  snakes  of  the  tropics,  which  they  re¬ 
semble  in  shape.  I  have  never  known  them  to 
climb  trees,  as  the  black  snake  of  the  Eastern 
States  does,  but  they  probably  have  this  habit  with 
their  relative.  The  Blue  Racer  is  a  large  snake, 
reaching  six  to  nine  feet  in  length.  It  is  slender, 
and  the  scales  wonderfully  smooth  and  shining. 
Its  color  is  ashy  blue,  lighter  beneath.  Though 
more  abundant  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  State,  it 
seems  to  bear  the  presence  of  man  well.  I  have 
known  of  two  being  killed  lately  within  the  city 
limits  of  Ann  Arbor.  The  Blue  Racers  are  not  at 
all  related  to  the  poisonous  snakes,  and  have  no 
hollow  or  grooved  fangs  for  the  purpose  of  throw¬ 
ing  poison  into  the  wound.  They  have  simple, 
solid,  conical  teeth,  like  all  the  other  harmless  ser¬ 
pents,  with  which  they  seize  their  food.  They  be¬ 
long  to  Southern  Michigan  and  Northern  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much  farther 
they  extend  nor  where  they  give  way  to  the  tropical 
Bascanion  Constrictor  of  the  East. 


Some  of  the  Phoenix  breed  of  fowls  have  been 
brought  from  Japan,  and  are  now  in  the  Jardin  d’ 
Acclimation  in  Paris,  France.  The  tail  feather  on 
one  of  them  measures  2  metres  and  85  centimetres 
(8  feet)  long.  IIow  it  can  carry  this  clear  from  the 
ground  we  do  not  know,  but  unless  it  does,  it  will 
be  a  continually  soiled  draggle,  instead  of  a  fine  or¬ 
nament,  however  gay  the  plumage.  We  tell  our 
readers  of  this  as  a  mere  fowl  (foul  shall  we 
say?)  curiosity,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  induc¬ 
ing  them  to  take  up  the  breeding  of  such  a  worth¬ 
less  excresence.  We  have  the  long  gorgeous  pea¬ 
cock  tail  among  us  at  present,  and  we  think  that 
quite  enough  for  all  poultry  fanciers,  without  add¬ 
ing  any  more  enormous  appendages  to  their  birds. 


Many  Watermelons, — Dr.  Oemler  writes 
us  that  there  are,  this  year,  adjacent  to  the  railroad  run¬ 
ning  to  Florida,  seven  thousand  (7,000j  acres  of  land 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  watermelons.  A  fair  crop 
from  an  acre  is  a  thousand  melons.  A  little  ciphering 
shows  that  the  negro  has  some  reason  for  calling  them 
“  millyuns.”  While  a  large  share  of  the  fruit  is  shipped 
to  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  Eastern  sea-ports,  the 
numbers  sent  inland  are  yearly  increasing. 

White  I5cd  (ledar  I*osts.— I 

have  seen  it  asserted  recently,  that  white  cedar  is  just  as 
lasting  for  posts  set  in  the  ground  as  red  cedar.  The 
contrary,  however,  is  the  case,  as  I  have  experienced 
myself,  and  as  old  farmers  have  often  t  dd  me.  White 
cedar,  if  cut  in  winter,  as  is  usually  the  case,  and  then 
set  early  in  the  following  spring,  will  rarely  last  over  10 
to  12  years,  while  the  red  cedar  will  endure  from  40  to  60 
years,  and  perhaps  longer.  If  the  white  cedar  should  be 
cut  in  summer,  the  bark  peeled  off,  and  then  piled  up, 
cob-house  fashion,  clear  ofthe  ground,  to  season  all  sum¬ 
mer,  and  then  planted  in  the  ground,  they  will  last  twice 
as  long  as  when  put  in  green.  The  same  treatment  of 
red  cedar  would  make  its  posts  more  lasting.  One 
who  knows.  C.  T. 

Jissg;'  <S> veir»fe«l  Animals. — At¬ 
tention  is  at  length  aroused  to  this  pernicious  practice, 
both  in  America  and  Great  Britain.  Over-fed  animals 
are  spoiled  for  breeding  purposes,  and  being  in  a  fever-, 
ish  state,  their  meat  is  notfit  to  eat.  In  fact  it  is  loaded 
fat,  instead  of  tender',  well-marbled  lean.  We  have  seen 
cattle  so  fat  at  the  Agricultural  Shows  that  they  could 
not  be  driven  a  single  rod  without  wheezing,  and  sheep 
and  swdne  so  overloaded,  they  could  not  get  up  without 
being  helped  by  their  attendants,  and  when  up,  could 
not  stand  alone  a  single  minute.  We  hope  animals 
hereafter  exhibited  in  such  condition  will  be  ruled  out 
of  the  show-yards,  or  the  judges  instructed  to  pass  them 
by,  and  not  award  them  any  prizes. 

SHarrel  ff'eertisa;;  Sul*. — Mr.  “A.  F.  T.” 

sends  us  a  sketch  of  a  feeding 
tub  for  poultry,  made  from  a 
flour  barrel.  The  hoops  are 
nailed  to  all  the  staves  before 
cutting  the  slots,  which  are 
three  inches  wide  and  six  inches 
long.  The  cover  projects  two 
inches,  to  shed  water.  This  is 
a  very  cheap  feeder  for  the  poul¬ 
try  yard,  and  one  that  can  be 
easily  made. 

A  Horse  Ailment. — “D.  A.,”  Bettsville, 
Md.,  writes  us :  One  of  my  horses  appeared  to  be  hun¬ 
gry,  would  chew  its  food,  and  then  reject  it;  it  drank 
sparingly,  with  some  difficulty.  The  throat  was  not 
swollen,  and  there  were  no  indications  of  fever ;  there 
was  a  considerable  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
mouth,  but  none  from  the  nose.  The  back  part  of  the 
tongue  was  excoriated  considerably,  longitudinally,  and 
swollen.  On  thrusting  the  hand  well  back  in  the 
mouth,  a  portion  of  a  large  corn-cob  was  found  lodged 
across  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  withdrawn,  when  the 
horse  soon  recovered.  It  showed  no  droopiness  during 
its  ailment.  Had  the  cob  not  been  discovered  and  re¬ 
moved,  the  horse  doubtless  would  have  died. 

Profitniile  Slioi-tlioi-ii  Caatle. — The 

Holker  herd,  belonging,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  has  netted  within  the  past  few  years 
£40,000  clear  profit— nearly  §200,000  of  our  money.  The 
Duke  paid  very  high  prices  for  his  choicest  breeders,  six 
to  nine  years  ago,  which  enabled  him  to  sell  their  su¬ 
perior  yield  at  corresponding  high  prices.  This  is, 
however,  rather  a  risky  business,  and  should  be  left  to 
be  carried  on  by  rich  men  only,  for  fancy  stock  is  liable 
at  any  time  to  depreciate  rapidly  in  value,  and  those 
then  embarked  in  it  may  sustain  heavy  losses,  instead 
of  making  great  gains.  Prudent  farmers  should  be 
very  wary  of  such  things. 

ISrecd  Clisn-acteristics  of  Cattle. 

—  The  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  excel  in  richness  of  milk 
and  fine  butter  qualities.  The  latter  are  larger  than  the 
former.  Herefords  are  not  large  milkers,  but  the  milk 
is  rich.  The  bulls  make  good  crosses  on  native  cows, 
and  the  steers  fatten  rapidly.  The  Ayrshires  are  good 
milkers,  and  will  do  well  on  short  pastures.  Their  milk 
is  better  for  cheese  than  for  butter.  Shorthorns  are 
eminently  the  beef  breed,  being  of  large  size  and  early 
maturity.  Besides  being  profitable  for  either  butter  or 
cheese  making,  the  cows,  when  dried  off,  fatten  remark¬ 
ably  easy,  and  make  beef  of  prime  quality.  The  bulls 
are  handsome,  and  excellent  to  grade  up  native  stock. 


The  Devons  are  quite  similar  to  the  Herefords  in  respect 
to  milking  qualities,  but  smaller  in  size,  and  of  a  deep- 
red  color.  As  working  oxen,  they  are  celebrated,  being: 
muscular  and  active.  They  are  thrifty  growers,  and. 
mature  early;  their  beef  is  of  prime  quality.  The- 
Polled  cattle  are  profitable  for  beef,  especially  in  the 
prairies  of  the  West,  and  their  meat  is  superior  in 
quality.  The  cows’  milk  is  rich,  but  it  is  not  produced 
in  very,  great  quantities.  The  Holsteins  or  Dutch  cattle 
are  noted  for  excellent  milking  qualities,  coupled  with 
the  capabilities  of  making  good  beef.  Their  peculiar 
markings  make  them  attractive  to  the  eye. 

F’eciinKlity  of  Swine. — A  sow  under  a 

year  old,  at  St.  Ives,  England,  gave  birth  a  few  months 
ago  to  the  enormous  number  of  eighteen  well-devel¬ 
oped  pigs.  A  half-sister  had  previously  produced  fifty- 
one  pigs  within  a  year.  Her  first  litter  was  seventeen, 
the  second  eighteen,  and  the  third  sixteen.  A  large 
white  sow  at  Cumberland  gave  twenty-three  pigs  at  a 
birth,  eleven  of  which  survived  and  grew  well.  At  five 
births  previously,  the  same  sow  had  farrowed  ninety- 
three  pigs.  American  pork  raisers  had  best  send  to 
England  for  a  few  such  breeders,  for  with  them  in  their 
styes,  the  country  would  get  rapidly  populated  with 
pigs,  and  the  price  of  porkfall  to  a  moderate  figure  with 
us.  At  present  it  is  high,  considering  our  large  yields 
of  the  various  sorts  of  grain  throughout  the  land. 

1’lie  BScriiDiaidtJs.. — The  products  exported 
from  Bermuda  to  the  United  States  are  an  important, 
clement  in  the  vegetable  markets  of  our  Eastern  and 
Northern  cities.  The  leading  articles  are  potatoes,, 
onions,  and  tomatoes,  and  altogether  the  exportations 
have  a  value  of  about  §500,000.  The  entire  area  of  the 
Bermuda  Islands  is  only  about  12,000  acres,  and  only 
2,000  acres  are  cultivated.  The  population  is  about 
12,000,  and  these  are  supplied  with  home-grown  vegeta¬ 
bles.  The  Bermuda  group  consists  of  365  islands,  many 
of  them  hardly  larger  than  stepping-stones.  Four  of 
the  islands  are  large,  and  are  connected  by  bridges,  so 
that  a  continuous  road  is  made  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  The  Bermudas  are  very  hilly  and  rocky.  Their 
native  vegetation  was  a  thick  growth  of  cedars  and  a 
thin  growth  of  grass.  The  tropical  and  semi-tropical, 
plants  so  abundant  on  the  islands  are  exotics. 

Increase  of  lPastnire  I.nnd  in 
land,  and  SJecrease  of  Cattle.  —  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  bad  seasons  for  several  years  past  for 
grain  crops,  and  the  great  losses  attending  their  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  breadth  of  land  for  these  has  been  constantly 
lessening,  and  that  of  grass  pasture  increasing.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  cattle  have  latterly  decreased 
784,000  head,  and  sheep  also  in  large  numbers.  These 
are  great  misfortunes  for  the  English  farmers,  to  be  cut 
down  at  the  same  time  both  in  products  of  grain  and 
domestic  animals.  American  farmers  may  well  be  grati¬ 
fied  and  thankful  to  a  kind  Providence,  that  times  and 
seasons  have  been  more  favorable  to  them. 

Natural  JFood  for  Carp. — In  reply  to 
“C.  P.  F.,”  Kent  Co.,  Mich.,  and  others,  I  will  say  that 
besides  “Wild  Rice,”  I  know  of  no  suitable  seed  for 
aquatic  sowing  which  is  readily  attainable.  This  can  be 
procured  in  Wisconsin,  and  doubtless  in  Michigan.  I 
would  recommend  the  transfer  of  any  aquatic  plants 
(not  too  gross,)  which  are  found  growing  in  ponds  or 
streams  in  the  vicinity.  The  best  plant  is  the  White 
Lily  ( Nynvphea  odorata ),  which  flourishes  in  most  Ameri¬ 
can  waters.  I  would  recommend  many  aquatic  plants,  \ 
grasses,  cress,  etc.,  especially  such  as  are  indigenous  to-  j 
the  vicinity.  Never  feed  carp  artificially  while  in  their 
regular  ponds.  M.  F.  P. 

Egg  ifslics. — The  liens  of  the  United 

States  are  a  highly  important  feature  in  the  national  1 
prosperity.  They  produce  annually  nice  thousand  mil-  j 
lion  eggs,  and  of  this  number  New  York  City  receives 
not  less  than  500.000,000.  For  six  years  the  average  re-  ! 
ceipts  at  New  York  in  March  have  been  78,583  barrels.,  j 
The  average  receipts  in  January  for  the  same  period 
have  been  17,785  barrels.  The  number  of  eggs  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  is  seventy  dozeu. 

least  Mixture. — Some  housekeepers  find 
yeast-cakes  too  slow  in  winter.  I  peel  and  boil  15  good- 
sized  potatoes,  mash  through  the  colander,  with  a  very 
little  water,  add  one  teacupful  of  flour, one  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  the  same  of  salt,  and  add  two  yeast 
cakes,  after  being  dissolved  with  a  little  water.  In  two 
davs  the  preparation  is  ready  for  use,  one-third  being 
sufficient  for  four  large  or  six  small  loaves.  The  re¬ 
mainder  will  keep  good  until  wanted  for  use.  I  make 
bread  without  setting  any  other  sponge,  adding  a  little- 
soda.  Mrs.  J.  M.  S. 
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Hard  Coal.— A  Wonderful  Provision. 


When  one  thinks  of  it,  he  will  see  a  number  of 
striking  evidences  of  the  wonderful  provisions 
that  have  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  human  race,  and  quite  likely  many 
others  will  in  due  time  be  developed,  which  are 
not  now  even  conceived  of.  When  whales  were 
becoming  scarce,  and  the  world  wanted  more  light, 
vast  deposits  of  petroleum  were  found.  When  the 
supply  of  potash,  so  necessary  to  plant  growth, 
was  becoming  very  limited,  immense  deposits 
were  found  deep  down  under  Germany,  and  will 
doubtless  be  found  elsewhere.  When  our  soil  be¬ 
gan  to  want  more  phosphoric  acid  than  the  bones 
of  animals  would  supply,  the  opportune  discovery 
of  the  singular  deposits  covering  large  areas  just 
below  the  surface  in  South  Carolina,  and  plios- 
phatic  minerals  elsewhere,  turned  up  to  meet  the 
necessity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  guano,  etc. 
Just  now  electricity  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the 
most  potent  agents  in  promoting  human  comfort 
and  progress,  aud  we  appear  to  be  only  upon  fhe 
threshold  of  greater  discoveries  in  this  line. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  all,  in  this  direction, 
is  the  discovery  of  mineral  coal,  and  its  uses, 
within  the  memory  of  all  who  are  now  past  middle 
age.  When  fuel  was  becoming  scarce,  and  cheap 
motive  power  was  needed,  it  was  found  that  the 
plant  growth  of  untold  centuries,  away  back  in 
the  earlier  ages,  had  been  condensed  and  packed 
away  in  the  form  of  heat  aud  steam-producing 
coal — and  this  too  in  quantities  that  are  absolutely 
startling,  though  it  is  probable  that  but  little  of 
the  vast  stores  hidden  away  in  the  earth  have  yet 
been  found.  In  every  country,  almost,  coal  seems 
to  come  to  light  as/  fast  as  it  is  actually  needed. 
The  amount  of  coal  now  dug  out  each  year  would 
supply  every  inhabitant  of  the  globe  wdth  540  lbs., 
or  over  li  ton  to  every  family  of  six  persons,  old 
and  youug.  And  nearly  half  (43  per  cent)  is  taken 
from  below  the  limited  area  of  the  British  Isles 
alone.  The  latest  estimates  give  the  annual  out¬ 
put  of  coal  in  round  numbers,  and  the  area  in 
square  miles  of  underlying  coal,  so  far  as  discov¬ 
ered,  thus: 


Coal 

Tons  Area. 
Countries.  Mined.  Sn’e 

1881.  Miles. 
Gt.  Britain.147.C00, 000  11,900 

U.  S .  70,000,000  192,000 

Germany..  50,000,000  1,770 

France .  20,000,000  2,086 

Belgium....  17,000,000  510 

Austria....  16.500,000  1,800 

Japan .  9,000,000  5,000 

China .  4,000,000 

India .  4,000,000  2,004 


Coal 
Tons  Area. 

Countries.  Mined.  Sg’e 
1881.  t  iles. 

Russia . 3,000,000  30,000 

Australia . 2,000,000  24,840 

Nova  Scotia.. 1,000, 000  18,000 

Spain .  800,000  3,500 

Vancouver’s  I.  300,000  390 

Italy .  250,000  .... 

Sweden .  100,000  _ 

Chili .  50,000 

Total  (1881).. 345, 000, 000  tons. 


Marketing  the  Tomato. 

Bermuda  no  longer  monopolizes  the  trade  in 
early  tomatoes  ;  those  from  Florida  come  in  soon 
after,  and  these  are  followed  by  the  crop  from 
Georgia  and  more  Northern  States.  Fortunately, 
the  tomato,  if  picked  when  full  grown  and  ripen¬ 
ing  has  commenced,  will  come  to  full  ripeness 
after  it  is  removed  from  the  vine.  Success  with 
those  who  send  the  tomato  from  Southern  locali¬ 
ties  to  Northern  markets,  largely  depends  upon 
picking  at  the  proper  time.  The  changes,  as  the 
fruit  ripens,  are  gradual  and  well  marked.  As 
soon  as  it  has  reached  its  full  size,  the  tomato 
'‘turns,”  that  is,  it  loses  its  dark-green  color,  and 
becomes  a  much  lighter  and  whitish-green ;  then 
there  ife  a  yellowish-red  tinge,  and  after  this  the 
true  red  color  appears,  usually  first  upon  that  por¬ 
tion  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  soon  spreading 
over  the  whole  surface.  The  fruit  should  be  picked 
in  such  a  state  that  it  will  be  well  colored  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  market,  or  soon  after.  While 
the  Florida  grower  must  pick  the  fruit  as  soon  as 
it  “  turns,”  or  loses  its  dark-green  color,  the 
Georgia  shipper  can  wait  for  the  yellowish  color, 
and  those  nearer  the  market  can  send  them  still 
further  advanced  in  ripeness.  The  tomato,  after  it 
has  become  well  colored,  remains  hard  for  a  few 
days,  then  begins  to  soften,  and  becomes  too  ten¬ 
der  to  bear  transportation,  a  fact  that  those  who 
send  to  a  near  market  should  keep  in  mind,  as  an 


over-soft  tomato,  or  a  “  leaky”  one,  as  the  dealers 
term  it,  will  spoil  the  appearance  of  all  the  others 
in  the  package.  It  is  important  that  all  in  one 
package  be  of  the  same  stage  of  ripeness,  so  that 
all  will  come  to  maturity  at  the  same  time.  Ship¬ 
pers  from  Bermuda,  Florida,  and  other  far  South¬ 
ern  localities,  now  find  it  worth  while  to  wrap  each 
fruit  in  paper  before  packing.  The  stems  are  al¬ 
ways  removed,  as  they  would  braise  the  other 
fruits,  but  in  Southern  localities,  this  allows  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Boll-worm,  which  often  enters 
the  fruit  and  hides  beneath  it. 


The  Natural 


Enemies 

Beetle. 


of  the  Potato 


Anumber  of  insects  aid  the  farmer  and  gardener 
in  keeping  the  greatest  of  potato  pests,  the  Col¬ 
orado  beetle,  in  cheek.  The  Lady-bugs  or  “  Lady¬ 
birds,”  in  their  larval  state,  are  among  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  enemies  of  the  “  potato  bug,”  doing  valu¬ 
able  service  in  destroying  both  eggs  and  larvae.  The 
mature  lady-bugs  are  red,  pinlaor  bright  color,  with 


a  valuable  mite  ( Vropoda  Americana). 

small  black  dots,  and  should  be  known  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  all  farmers. 

Some  of  the  tiger  beetles  do  a  good  work  against 
the  potato  beetle.  The  Lydella  doryphora  is  an  in¬ 
ternal  parasite,  closely  resembling  a  common  fly, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  destroyers  of  the 
Colorado  beetle.  The  female  fly  attaches  a  single 
egg  to  the  body  of  the  potato  larva.  The  small 
footless  maggot  soon  hatches,  burrows  into  the 
body  of  its  victim,  and  finally  destroys  it.  This  fly 
may  be  seen  buzzing  about  in  the  summer,  and  at 
times  is  so  abundant  in  potato  fields,  as  to  remind 
one  of  a  swarm  of  bees. 

A  species  of  mite  (Uropoda  Americana)  attacks 
the  beetle  and  sometimes  so  covers  its  host  that  no 
part  of  the  beetle  is  visible.  This  external  parasite 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin  head,  and  is  yel¬ 
lowish  brown.  In  the  engraving,  a  shows  a  beetle 
attacked  by  this  enemy  ;  at  6,  is  given  a  highly 
magnified  view  of  the  underside  of  the  mite,  with 
the  penetrating  organs  at  c  and  d. 

Several  birds  feed  upon  the  potato  beetle,  afnong 
which  is  the  too  much  persecuted  crow.  This  sable 
bird  will  even  dig  into  the  earth  for  the  hiber¬ 
nating  individuals.  The  services  of  the  common 
quail  are  underrated  in  this  respect.  The  rose¬ 
breasted  grosbeak  has  a  fondness  for  the  potato 
beetle,  and  does  much  good  by  feeding  upon  it. 
Ducks  and  chickens  have  learned  to  eat  the  larvse, 
and  some  fowls  have  overcome  the  native  dislike 
for  the  mature  insect.  Thirty  or  forty  perfect 
beetles  have  been  found  in  a  chicken’s  crop. 

Among  quadrupeds  the  skunk  sometimes  eats 
the  potato  beetle,  while  the  common  toad  and 
black  snake  feed  freely  upon  this  pest  of  the  farm. 

The  various  poisons  employed,  among  which 
Paris  Green  and  London  Purple  take  the  lead,  are 
effective  and  easily  applied  ;  but  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  favor  the  natural  enemies,  and 
thus  help  to  so  adjust  the  system  of  nature  that  it 


will  favor  the  healthful  growth  of  all  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  crops.  Spare  the  insect  and  other  enemies  of 
the  potato  beetle,  and  there  will  be  less  need  of 
applying  dangerous  arsenical  compounds. 

Birds  as  Friends  and  Enemies. 

Nearly  every  assembly  of  horticulturists  discusses 
the  bird  question,  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  States,  wheu  a  bill  for  the  protection  of 
game  is  considered,  show  that  there  is  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  upon  birds.  Evidence  as  to  par¬ 
ticular  species  of  birds  is  often  of  the  most  opposite 
and  contradictory  character.  One  speaker  declares 
that  he  has  watched  certain  birds,  and  is  sure  that 
a  pair  of  them  will  catch  a  given  number  of  cater¬ 
pillars  in  an  hour;  another  states  that  he  has  shot 
the  same  bird  by  dozens,  and  on  examining  the 
crops  and  gizzards,  he  found  only  the  remains  of 
fruits  and  grains  and  not  a  vestige  of  an  insect. 
The  discussions  about  birds  by  different  gatherings 
of  fruit-growers  and  farmers,  seem  to  result  in 
little  besides  the  presentation  of  evidence  which 
bears  equally  in  favor  of  and 
against  different  birds.  One 
important  point  seems  to  be 
left  out  of  these  discussions. 
Whatever  may  be  the  food  of 
the  adult  birds  themselves, 
they  almost  invariably  feed 
their  young  upon  insects,  es¬ 
pecially  soft-bodied  ones,  such 
as  caterpillars.  The  capacity 
of  unfledged  birds  for  food  of 
this  kind,  is  something  won¬ 
derful.  Instead  of  discussing 
the  question  whether  this  or 
that  bird  is  useful  or  injurious 
to  the  farmer  or  fruit-grower, 
the  question  should  be,  “Is  it 
on  the  whole  more  useful  than 
injurious  ?  ”  In  other  words,, 
can  we  afford  to  pay  the  birds, 
when  mature,  in  fruit  and 
grain,  for  the  service  they 
have  rendered  in  devouring- 
insects  while  young  ?  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  character  of  a  bird,  no  more 
than  that  of  a  man,  can  be  properly  judged 
from  a  brief  acquaintance.  We  must  know  it  “  by 
and  large,”  before  we  can  come  to  a  proper  de¬ 
cision.  That  such  an  investigation  is  attended 
with  many  difficulties,  is  shown  by  the  report  of 
Prof.  Forbes,  of  Illinois,  on  the  Bluebird.  He 
found  on  examining  the  stomachs  of  many  birds, 
that  they  contained  little  else  than  the  remains  of 
insects.  A  superficial  observer  would  at  once  as¬ 
sert  that  the  Bluebird  was  among  the  most  useful 
of  birds,  as  it  feeds  almost  entirely  on  insects. 
Prof.  Forbes  shows  that  the  question  is  far  from, 
being  a  simple  one.  When  he  ascertained  what 
kinds  of  insects  were  eaten  by  the  Bluebird,  it  was 
found  that  a  large,  but  varying  proportion  of  these 
were  useful  insects,  that  is  insects  which  feed  on 
other  and  injurious  insects.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that  the  beneficial  character  of  this  bird  be¬ 
comes  a  complex  problem.  In  one  month  it  des¬ 
troyed  more  useful  than  injurious  insects.  And 
had  these  useful  insects  been  allowed  to  live,  it  is 
claimed  that  they  would  have  destroyed  many  njore 
injurious  species  than  the  Bluebird  did.  We  may 
state  that  observations  in  other  months  are  more 
in  favor  of  the  bird,  but  cite  this  case  to  show  the 
difficulties- that  surround  the  question.  All  will 
agree,  however,  that  a  very  bad  case  must  be  made 
against  the  Bluebird  before  we  can  be  willing  to 
dispense  with  its  cheery  spring  notes. 

This  aesthetic  side  of  the  question  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  some,  while  others  may  look  upon  birds 
as  robbers  of  grapes  and  other  fruit,  and  to  be  shot 
on  sight.  A  lover  of  nature,  like  George  Husmann, 
writes  :  “  The  Bedbird  or  Cardinal,  the  Thrush,  and 
Catbird,  also  are  very  destructive,  and  it  is  still 
an  open  question  with  me,  whether  to  feed  them 
with  sweet  grapes,  or  kill  them  and  go  without 
their  sweet  songs  in  the  future.”  And  it  always 
will  be  an  “  open  question  ”  with  those  best  fitted. 
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to  enjoy  rural  life.  But  the  Crow  !  He  is  to  all 
such  discussions  what  the  roast  beef  is  to  the  din¬ 
ner,  the  piece  de  resistance.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  that  speakers  at  the  various  meetings  had  the 
courage  to  say  a  word  for  the  crow,  but  now  it  is 
-admitted  that  his  character  is  not  so  uniformly 
black  as  his  plumage.  In  Northern  gardens,  the 
■wliite-grub  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  injurious 
insect,  when  we  consider  the  great  variety  of 
plants  it  attacks,  ranging  from  grass  to  nursery 
trees,  and  that  its  work,  being  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  is  not  suspected  until  the  injury  is  done. 
The  crow  has  a  keenness  of  sense  that  allows  him 
to  detect  the  unseen  presence  of  the  white-grub, 
and  a  fondness  for  a  fat  morsel  that  induces  him  to 
capture  it.  A  few  years  ago,  we  had  a  chance  to 
watch  the  operations  of  an  assemblage  of  crows  on 
a  grub-infested  lawn.  Their  skill  in  finding  and 
dislodging  the  grub  should  have  been  witnessed  by 
•all  opponents  of  the  crow. 

Boys  on  the  farm  can  do  good  service  and  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  making  careful  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  relations  of  different  birds  to  insect  life. 


The  Usefulness  of  Ice. 

Ice  in  the  summer  is  still  a  novelty  in  most  rural 
districts.  In  cities  and  villages  ice  has  become  a  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  almost  every  family  keeps  a  refriger¬ 
ator,  and  has  the  daily  or  bi-weekly  visits  of  the 
ice-man.  It  is  not  quite  so  convenient  to  have  ice 
in  the  country,  but'  it  is  entirely  feasible,  either  by 
the  association  of  near  neighbors,  or  by  every  far¬ 
mer  providing  for  himself  an  ice-house.  A  half 
dozen  farmers  living  near  a  good  pond  or  stream 
might  combine  and  build  a  union  ice-house,  say 
sixty  tons,  which  might  be  filled  in  a  single  day, 
and  which  would  afford  an  abundant  supply  for 
the  six  families. 

Ice  is  considered  a  necessity  where  it  is  once 
used.  It  is  among  the  greatest  luxuries  in  hot 
•  weather,  slakes  thirst  better  than  any  other  drink, 
and,  if  it  coukl  be  universal,  would  be  a  strong 
rival  force  to  the  saloon  and  the  grog  shop.  Ice  is 
a  good  help  in  the  dairy  business,  saving  milk, 
■cream,  and  butter.  Packed  with  ice  in  the  cooler, 
butter  goes  to  market  in  the  best  condition  and 
secures  a  better  price.  Ice  saves  a  multitude  of 
perishable  articles  of  food  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost.  It  not  only  saves  strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits,  but  the  lower  temperature  makes  them 
much  more  palatable.  The  good  housewife  has  no  j 
fear  of  losing  her  beefsteaks,  mutton  chops,  or  j 
veal  cutlets.  On  the  ice,  they  arc  safe  for  a  week 
after  the  purchase.  Cooked  meats  are  kept  in  good 
•condition  until  they  are  consumed.  If  pater  fa- 
Tnilias  could  only  follow  the  little  daily  wastes  that 
go  from  his  table,  his  pantry,  and  his  dining-room, 
for  the  lack  of  ice,  as  his  wife  is  obliged  to,  he 
would  no  longer  delay  the  ice-house  and  the  re¬ 
frigerator.  The  time  and  timber  to  construct  them 
are  within  his  reach.  It  requires  but  little  mechani¬ 
cal  skill  to  make  them.  The  back  numbers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  will  furnish  illustrations  of 
cheap  and  effective  structures  that  almost  any  one 
•can  follow. 


If  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  could  have  salt  for 
them  to  lick  or  nibble  at  all  times  as  they  de¬ 
sired,  while  in  stable,  yard,  or  pasture,  they  would 
escape  various  diseases  and  be  more  thrifty  and 
useful  than  when  deprived  of  it,  or  even  given  ir¬ 
regularly.  Swine  and  poultry  are  better  for  having 
a  little  pure  brine  mixed  up  with  their  food.  Since 
we  have  made  this  a  regular  practice,  we  have 
never  lost  an  animal  from  disease  of  any  kind,  and 
•only  a  few  fowls,  and  these  latter  would  not  have 
become  sick,  had  they  not  unfortunately  got  at  an 
uncovered  sink-hole,  where  they  picked  out  bits  of 
■decomposing  bread  and  vegetables,  a  small  quantity 
•of  which  had  got  there  from  the  dish-water. 
The  rock  salt  that  comes  in  large  lumps,  and  may 
be  bought  at  low  rates  by  the  ton,  is  excellent  for 
live  stock.  Boxes  for  this  salt  may  be  arranged  by 
The  sides  of  the  mangers  and  in  the  pasture. 
'They  will  need  filling  at  distant  intervals. 


May  is  a  busy  month  in  the  apiary.  If  in  good 
condition,  the  brood  ought  now  to  be  abundant, 
and  the  growing  hives  will  show  that  rapid  prepara¬ 
tion  is  underway  for  the  coming  harvest  of  white 
clover  and  raspberry  honey.  If  any  colony  is 
weak,  it  should  either  be  united  with  another  col¬ 
ony,  or  built  up  by  adding  combs  of  sealed  brood 
from  hives  strong  enough  to  spare  it.  Unsealed 
brood  is  likely  to  chill,  if  given  to  a  weak  colony, 
and  be  lost.  As  the  colony  grows  stronger,  more 
brood  may  be  given  it.  Poor  queens  should  be  su¬ 
perseded  as  soon  as  possible  by  those  that  are 
redundant  in  eggs.  When  hives  are  united,  the 
most  prolific  queen  should  always  be  retained. 
Queens  of  the  best  quality  are  so  easily  and  cheaply 
secured,  that  it  never  pays  to  tolerate  a  poor  one. 

Colonies  may  be  easily,  quickly,  and  safely 
united.  Move  the  two  hives  a  little  day  by  day — 
three  or  four  feet — until  they  are  side  by  side.  If 
moved  too  far  at  first,  the  bees  will  go  back  to 
their  old  stand,  and,  not  finding  the  old  home,  will 
be  lost,  or  attempt  to  enter  some  strange  hive  and 
be  killed.  When  the  hives  are  close,  side  by  side, 
smqke  the  bees  thoroughly  in  both  hives,  that  they 
may  fill  themselves  with  honey.  Bees,  like  men, 
are  better  natured  when  the  stomach  is  well  filled, 
and  usually  meet  a  kind  reception  from  their  mates 
when  they  come  ladened  with  honey.  Destroy  the 
poorest  queen,  and  separate  the  combs  containing 
brood  in  the  hive  where  she  has  previously  reigned, 
and  fill  in  with  the  brood  combs  containing  brood, 
bees,  queen  and  all  from  the  other  hive.  Thus  the 
frames  from  the  two  hives  will  alternate  in  their 
new  position.  Confine  the  combs  with  the  division 
board,  cover  all  warmly,  and  add  frames  of  comb 
or  “  foundation  ”  as  needed  by  the  growing  colony. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  if,  after  the  present  se¬ 
vere  winter,  in  which  the  bees  had  no  chance  to 
fly  from  early  in  November  until  in  March,  many 
bees  are  lost.  Already  we  have  heard  of  serious 
mortality  in  unprotected  colonies.  The  most  of 
our  bees  are  in  the  cellar,  where  they  have  been 
since  the  middle  of  November.  All  these  seem  at 
this  date  (March  22,)  to  be  in  good  condition.  A 
few  colonies  were  left  on  their  summer  stands,  and 
one  is  dead.  All  of  these  were  packed  snugly  in 
ehatf  hives.  This  winter  will  give  us  important 
statistics  on  wintering,  and  will  enable  us  to  de¬ 
cide  more  wisely  between  wintering  in  a  cellar  or 
proper  bee-house,  and  in  ehatf  hives. 

From  the  losses  this  winter,  maiiy  will  wish  to 
buy  bees,  and  tranfer  them  into  their  empty  hives. 
First  turn  the  old  hive  bottom  up,  after  smoking 
the  bees  sufficient  to  quiet  them.  This  work 
should  be  done  at  noon  on  a  warm  day  when  the 
bees  are  active.  Place  above  the  hive  a  box,  and  so 
wrap  the  line  of  junction  with  a  sheet  that  no 
bees  can  escape.  Rap  on  the  hive  (with  a  hammer 
or  stick)  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  bees  in  this  time 
will  fill  with  honey  and  cluster  in  the  box  above 
the  hive.  Set  the  new  hive  filled  either  with 
frames  of  comb,  or  wired  “  foundation”  on  the  old 
stand,  where  the  box-hive  stood,  and  shake  the 
bees  in  front  of  it.  They  will  quickly  enter  and 
take  possession.  The  box-hive  is  set  aside  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  when  all  the  brood  will  have 
hatched  out.  The  bees  may  now  be  drummed  out 
as  before  and  added  to  the  others.  Unless  the  bees 
can  gather  food,  the  bees  in  the  new  hive  must  be 
given  combs  containing  honey  or  fed,  until  there 
there  is  opportunity  for  them  to  gather  sufficient 
stores  for  their  needs.  If  it  should  turn  cold  the 
old  box-hive  must  be  put  into  a  warm  room,  else 
the  brood  will  become  chilled,  and  fail  to  hatch. 
If  it  is  warm,  and  there  are  no  flowers  from  which 
the  bees  can  gather,  the  old  box-hive  must  be 
closed,  or  robbers  may  enter  and  carry  off  honey. 


After  all  the  bees  are  removed  the  second  time 
from  the  old  hive,  it  is  knocked  to  pieces,  the 
combs  cut  out,  melted  into  wax,  and  sold  or 
worked  up  into  “foundation.” 

In  case  a  queen  has  been  reared  in  the  box- 
hive,  where  the  brood  has  been  hatching,  by  the 
young  bees,  she  may  be  killed,  if  seen,  or  left  to 
the  old  queen,  who  will  destroy  her. 


A  Pump  Feeder. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Weeden,  Vernon  Co.,  Wis.,  writes  us  : 
I  put  my  pumps  down  four  years  ago,  and  have 
had  no  trouble  with  them  since.  The  curb  or  well 
should  be  about  seven  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  being  16  inches  above  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  The  waste-pipe  should  go  in  the  pail  as 
near  the  bottom  as  possible.  I  used  a  common 
water  pail  for  a  “  feeder  }  inch  is  large  enough 
for  waste-pipe  ;  it  should  be  screwed  into  the  large 
pipe.  Make  a  hole  in  the  pail  Vie  inch  smaller  than 
waste-pipe.  File  the  waste-pipe  a  little  tapering  at 
the  outer  end  and  drive  the  bail  on  with  a  hammer  ; 
then  put  a  strong  wire  around  the  pipe  and  pail  to 
keep  it  in  place.  The  cheapest  curb  is  brick  laid 


in  cement.  The  well  should  be  three  feet  at  the 
bottom  with  two  inch  offsets.  I  found  the  sand 
would  get  under  the  lower  valve  and  then  the  water 
would  run  down  and  the  pump  needed  to  be  primed, 
but  with  this  feeder  the  quantity  of  water  prevents 
the  pump  from  “running  down,”  and  the  sucker 
will  last  three  times  as  long. 


The  Bread  Question  Again, 

Perplexed  house-keepers  will  find  no  trouble 
with  the  bread  sponge  not  rising  during  the  night, 
by  using  the  following  method.  At  breakfast-time, 
mix  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  one  of  sugar,  and 
one  of  salt,  and  scald  with  one  pint  of  boiling 
water;  when  cool,  add  a  yeast  cake,  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  in  yeast,  and  set  to  rise  until  noon.  When  put¬ 
ting  on  the  dinner  potatoes,  add  about  ten  extra 
ones,  and,  when  boiled  and  peeled,  mash  them 
fine,  and  scald  with  three  quarts  of  water.  When 
cool,  add  to  the  first  mixture,  and  set  to  rise  until 
night.  It  is  then  ready  for  use,  and  should  be  kept 
in  a  crock,  not  too  tightly  closed,  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  warm  place.  This  will  make  six  loaves  of 
bread,  and  leave  enough  to  raise  the  next  mixture. 
In  making  the  bread,  use  a  pint  of  the  mixture  to 
each  loaf,  sifting  in  the  requisite  amount  of  flour, 
and  kneading  to  taste,  no  other  ingredients  being 
necessary.  Mold  at  once,  and  place  in  the  baking 
pan.  Set  to  rise  near  the  stove,  or  over  a  kettle  of 
warm  water  if  in  great  haste,  and  it  will  be  ready 
to  bake  in  three  or  four  hours.  A.  S.  D. 
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Close  Pruning  for  Small  Fruits. 

The  importance  of  thinning  canes,  and 
shortening  in  the  wood  of  the  small  fruits, 
is  not  generally  understoood  by  the  average 
farmer.  He  thinks  he  has  done  his  duty 
when  he  has  planted  his  currant  bushes  and 
raspberries  under  the  wall  or  fence  and  left 
them  to  the  rivalry  of  weeds  and  their  own 
suckers.  His  grape  vine  climbs  an  apple 
tree,  or  the  trellis  on  the  side  of  the  barn, 
without  much  pruning,  and  he  blames  the 
nurseryman  for  imposing  upon  him  with 
worthless  varieties  of  fruit.  Let  him  apply 
the  knife  to  the  grape  vine,  cutting  back  all 
the  new  wood* to  two  eyes,  after  the  vine  has 
covered  his  trellis,  and  he  will  see  clusters  to 
rejoice  his  vision  and  palate.  Only  four 
canes  to  the  stool  should  be  left  for  the  rasp¬ 
berry,  and  treat  other  shoots  as  weeds.  Even 
the  canes  that  are  left  to  grow,  after  the  old 
ones  have  finished  bearing  and  are  cut  away, 
should  have  their  branches  shortened  in,  by 
thumb  pruning,  to  give  the  best  results. 
Manure  your  currant  bushes  with  ashes;  keep 
down  the  worms  with  white  hellebore,  cut 
out  one-third  of  the  wood  every  season,  and 
even  the  old  Red  Dutch  currant  will  sur¬ 
prise  you  with  its  burden  of  fine  fruit. 


Pyrethrum  as  an  Insect  Destroyer. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Entomologist  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  contains 
much  valuable  information.  With  the  steady 
growth  of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  the 
insects  injurious  to  our  fruits,  flowers,  grains 
and  vegetables  are  multiplying,  and  the  loss  to 
the  nation  from  insect  depredation  is  estimat¬ 
ed  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  A 
call  comes  up  from  all  quarters  for  some  cheap 
and  effectual  remedy.  The  Pyrethrum, 
which  has  long  been  an  article  of  commerce, 
under  the  name  of  “Persian  Insect  Powders,” 
and  used  principally  to  destroy  cockroaches, 
•etc.,  has  in  later  years  been  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  insects,  and  found  to  be  as 
fatal  to  them  as  to  household  vermin.  The 
variety  most  in  use  as  an  insecticide,  is 
Pyrethrum  roseum.  This  plant  was  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  May  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  1882,  and  particular  directions 
given  for  its  cultivation,  to  which  all  readers 
;are  referred  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  plant 
and  secure  a  large  supply  of  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  safe  destroyers  of  several  in¬ 
sects  injurious  to  farm  and  garden  crops. 

The  Government  Entomologist  distributed 
to  various  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  this 
country  and  in  Canada,  seeds  of  P.  roseum,  in 
the  winter  and  spring,  of  1881,  and  partial  re¬ 
ports  are  now  given  in  his  report  of  the 
failures  and  successes  in  cultivation.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  hardiness  of  the 
plant,  and  its  adaptation  to  a  variety  of  cli¬ 
mate.  One  experimentor  says:  “I  have 
had  a  plant  of  P.  roseum  in  my  herbaceous 
garden  for  many  years  past,  and  it  holds  its 
own  without  any  care  much  better  than 
many  other  plants.  I  should  say  from  this  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  was  a  plant  which  will  very 
easily  recommend  itself  to  culture  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.”  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  has  grown  the  plant  and  its  varieties 
for  ten  years,  and  finds  it  easy  of  culti¬ 
vation,  either  by  seeds  or  divisions ;  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  he  thinks  likely  to  be 
nearly  everywhere  on  this  continent.  It  has 


been  successfully  grown  in  Florida,  and  also 
in  Canada,  without  any  special  mode  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  The  failures  reported  are  attributed 
to  poor  seed,  to  a  season  of  exceptional 
drouths,  which  destroyed  a  large  number  of 
plants  that  grew  well,  until  the  drouth  over¬ 
took  them,  and  to  the  neglect  of  the  culti¬ 
vators.  A  large  part  of  these  reports  are  yet 
to  come  in.  There  are  five  methods  named  in 
which  the  plant  may  be  applied  to  destroy 
insects  :  as  dry  powder ;  as  a  fume ;  as  an 
alcoholic  extract  diluted  ;  by  simple  stirring 
of  the  powder  in  water  ;  as  a  tea  or  decoc¬ 
tion.  The  powder  may  be  diluted  with  ten 
times  its  bulk  of  flour,  or  any  finely  pul¬ 
verized  material  as  wood  ashes.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  mix  the  pyrethrum  and  other 
material  24  hours  before  use.  In  a  closed 
room  the  fumes  from  a  small  quantity  will 
kill  or  render  inactive  common  flies  and  mos¬ 
quitoes.  For  application  to  insects  on  plants 
the  powder  mixed  with  water,  and  the  tea 
made  from  the  herb  dried,  are  more  con¬ 
venient  and  quite  as  effectual.  The  seed  can 
be  procured  of  our  nurserymen,  and  the  plant 
should  be  popularized  in  every  community. 


Peas  for  Stock. 

For  some  classes  of  stock,  especially  sheep 
and  swine,  peas  and  pea  straw  make  excel¬ 
lent  feed,  and  should  be  more  largely  grown 
for  this  object.  According  to  reliable  author¬ 
ity  the  composition  of  peas  and  pea  straw  is 
as  follows  : 


Water. 

Ash. 

Flesh 
Foi  mers. 

Fat 

Formers. 

Crude 

fibre. 

Peas . 

14.3 
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Pea  straw 

14.3 

4. 

6.5 

35.2 

40. 

By  comparison  with  other  stock  foods,  we 
find  that  while  peas  have  a  nutritive  value  of 
22.4  as  flesh  formers,  com  has  a  correspond¬ 
ing  value  of  10  ;  oats,  12  ;  barley,  9  ;  rye,  11 ; 
yet,  as  fat  formers,  peas  have  less  value  than 
the  above  named  grains. 

As  a  flesh  former,  pea  straw  is  surpassed 
only  by  red  clover,  meadow  hay,  and  bean 
straw,  while  as  fat  formers,  their  comparative 
rank  is  as  follows :  Meadow  hay,  41.3  ;  com 
fodder,  39  ;  oat  straw,  38 ;  and  pea  straw, 
35.2 ;  followed  by  bean  straw,  33.5 ;  barley 
straw,  32.7 ;  red  clover  hay,  29.9 ;  and  rye 
straw,  27.  Reaumer  found  that  1,000  pounds 
of  peas  increased  the  live  weight  of  sheep  134 
pounds,  and  produced  14  pounds  11  ounces  of 
wool,  and  41  pounds  6  ounces  of  tallow.  In 
production  of  live  weight,  peas  were  unsur¬ 
passed  by  wheat,  oats,  and  barley ;  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  wool,  by  hay  with  straw  only  ;  in 
production  of  tallow,  by  wheat  and  barley 
only — the  same  amounts  by  weight  being 
used  in  each  case.  While  the  practical  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  peas  and  pea  straw  will  vary  in 
different  instances  from  the  values  above 
given,  we  may  yet  see  that  they  have  a  veiy 
prominent  place  among  stock  foods. 

Pea  straw  may  be  cut  when  quite  green, 
about  the  time  of  pod  formation,  and  used 
like  clover,  when  sheep  will  often  choose 
them  in  preference  to  the  clover.  The  nutri¬ 
ment  is  still  mostly  in  the  straw  or  vines. 
The  crop  may  be  left  to  ripen  the  peas,  and 
then  the  grain  and  the  straw  are  fed  separate¬ 
ly.  Peas  make  a  good  food  for  lambs  and  sheep 
in  winter.  As  peas  are  rich  in  what  is  defici¬ 
ent  in  corn,  they  make  a  “  balancing”  ration. 


The  sowing  of  oats  with  peas  may  be  prac¬ 
tised  to  good  advantage.  Not  only  do  the 
oats  assist  in  holding  up  the  pea  vines,  but 
of  themselves  are  a  good  fodder  for  sheep  or 
swine.  They  are  to  be  cut  when  the  pea  is 
soft,  and  may  be  used  like  hay ;  or,  if 
allowed  to  come  to  maturity,  often  a  very 
good  crop  of  both  oats  and  peas  may  be 
gathered.  In  sowing  in  drills,  use  about  two- 
thirds  peas  and  one-third  oats.  J.  W.  D. 


Skimmed  Milk  for  Hens  and  Chickens. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  laying  hens  in 
the  spring  than  milk,  after  the  cream  has 
been  taken  off.  We  have  tried  it  several 
seasons  with  complete  success.  With  the 
milk  given  fresh  from  the  dairy  room  every 
day,  the  fowls  will  need  no  other  drink,  and  it 
will  supply  everything  required  in  the  way  of 
animal  food.  The  pullets  fed  with  milk  and 
corn,  and  a  mixture  of  corn  meal  and  milk, 
through  the  cold  weather,  have  given  an 
abundant  supply  of  eggs.  Wheat  bran  is  also 
a  good  article  to  mix  with  the  milk.  It  is 
better  to  give  the  mixture  a  boiling  and  to 
feed  it  in  the  warm  state,  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  We  have  also  found  the  milk  one 
of  the  best  kinds  of  diet  for  young  chickens, 
soon  after  they  come  from  the  nest,  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  health  and  rapid  growth.  Indian 
meal,  ground  course,  and  scalded  with  milk, 
is  a  perfect  feed  for  them.  As  they  grow 
older,  grass,  cabbage,  or  onions  may  be  chop¬ 
ped  fine  and  added  to  the  daily  rations.  A 
portion  of  the  milk  on  dairy  farms,  usually 
going  to  the  pig  trough,  may  be  diverted  to 
the  chicken  coop  with  great  advantage.  Eggs 
are  worth  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen,  and 
poultry  twenty  cents  a  pound,  when  pork 
brings  but  ten  cents  a  pound  in  the  market. 


The  Roots  of  Plants. 

The  term  root  is  popularly  applied  to  the 
underground  portion  of  plants,  but  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  name  does  not  stop  here;  for  in¬ 
stance,  roots  on  the  lower  joints  of  com,  the 
roots  of  so-called  air  plants  and  those  of  the 
mistletoe,  and  other  parasites  which  bury 
into  and  absorb  the  juices  from  the  tissues  of 


PORTION  OP  YOUNG  ROOT,  SHOWING  THE  ROOT 
HAIRS. 


living  plants.  The  typical  root,  however, 
penetrates  the  soil,  and  to  this  form  alone  we 
will  be  confined.  Roots  have  two  functions 
with  regard  to  the  life  of  the  plant ;  one 
purely  mechanical,  to  hold  it  firmly  in  its 
place,  and  the  other,  the  more  important 
office  of  feeder,  in  which  capacity  they 
furnish  all  the  water  and  mineral  elements 
used  in  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

In  general,  the  form,  structure,  and  extent 
of  the  underground  portion  of  the  plant  is 
similar  to  that  above,  and  the  closer  we  ex¬ 
amine  it  the  more  striking  does  this  resem¬ 
blance  become.  A  tree  affords  a  good  type 
for  observation.  The  root,  like  the  stem, 
branches  and  divides,  until  towards  the  ex- 
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tremities  we  find  numberless  rootless  which 
correspond  to  the  twigs  and  leaves  at  the  op¬ 
posite  extremities  of  the  tree.  Going  a  step 
farther,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
we  find  that  the  breathing  pores,  or  stomata, 
of  the  leaves,  have  their  equivalents  in  the 
so-called  root  hairs.  These  hairs  are  delicate 
elongations  of  the  surface  cells  of  the  rootlets, 
barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  so  numer¬ 
ous  as  to  greatly  increase  the  absorbing  sur¬ 
face  of  the  root.  The  cut  represents  a  portion 
of  a  rootlet,  much  magnified,  covered  with 
root  hairs.  Through  these  root  hairs  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  water,  with  food  materials  dis¬ 
solved  therein,  for  the  use  of  the  plant.  Be¬ 
tween  roots  and  leaves  there  constantly  goes 
on  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand, 
though  located  at  the  opposite  extremities  of 
the  plant.  So  nicely  are  their  powers  ad¬ 
justed  that,  disregarding  outside  influences, 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  plant  always  re¬ 
mains  nearly  the  same. 

That  roots  may  perform  their  office  of 
feeders  it  is  necessary  they  come  in  contact 
with  water,  and  in  accomplishing  this  they 
exhibit  wonderful  powers  of  growth  and 
penetration.  Trees  send  out  their  roots  hun¬ 
dreds  of  feet  for  this  purpose,  and  so  small  a 
plant  as  the  clover  has  been  known  to  push 
its  roots  perpendicularly  downward  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  eight  feet.  But  their  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  water  are  not  confined  to  mere  extension. 
A  drouth  will  cause  the  number  of  root  hairs 
to  be  increased  until  the  rootlets  present  a 
velvety  appearance.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  water  in  the  soil, 
the  root  extension  is  proportionally  less  and 
the  root  hairs  fewer.  Hence  a  drouth  fol¬ 
lowing  a  wet  season  is  unusually  destructive, 
owing  to  the  inadequate  root  area  previously 
produced  under  the  influence  of  abundant 
moisture.  The  power  of  these  delicate  root 
hairs  to  absorb  water  and  force  it  upward  in 
the  stem,  against  the  downward  tendency  of 
the  water  which  it  already  contains,  and  op¬ 
posed  to  the  force  of  gravity,  is  something 
wonderful.  A  single  root  of  the  black  birch 
has  been  known  to  exert  an  upward  pressure 
equivalent  to  supporting  a  vertical  column  of 
water  84.7  feet  high.  Instances  are  record¬ 
ed  of  roots  penetrating  crevices  of  rocks, 
ultimately  bursting  them  asunder,  and  of 
distorted  roots,  which,  in  forcing  their  way 
through  a  compact  and  stony  soil,  have  en¬ 
closed  large  stones  and  overgrown  them  with 
woody  tissue.  In  whatever  aspect  we  view 
them,  roots  present  many  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  phenomena,  and  in  all  cases  we 
find  them  most  emphatically  essential  organs. 


Common  Salt  as  a  Fertilizer. 

Salt  is  not  a  direct  fertilizer.  Its  chief 
value  lies  in  the  power  it  has  of  rendering 
various  kinds  of  plant  foods  soluble,  so  that 
they  can  be  used  by  the  plant.  Ammonia, 
potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  are  rendered 
soluble  by  the  action  of  salt.  A  prominent 
scientist  calls  salt  a  “soil  digester.”  The 
visible  effect  of  salt  is  to  retard  the  maturity 
of  the  plant,  thus  lengthening  the  period  of 
growth,  and  therefore  insuring  a  better  yield. 
As  the  ripening  is  naturally  delayed  suffici¬ 
ently  on  heavy  soils,  salt  in  this  way  would 
there  produce  no  beneficial  effect.  Light 
soils  are  almost  invariably  benefited  by  salt. 
It  is  not  a  successful  insecticide.  An  entomol¬ 
ogist  writes:  “I  have  experimented  enough 


with  salt  on  the  cut-worm  to  know  that  you 
can  kill  your  plants  before  you  can  kill  the 
worms.”  Impure,  unrefined  salt  is  much  to 
be  preferred,  being  cheaper  and  containing 
other  valuable  plant  foods.  L.  H.  B. 


The  Black  Medick  or  Nonsuch. 

- -O- - 

There  are  very  frequently  sent  to  us  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  small  plant,  usually  accompanied 
by  the  question,  “What  clover  is  this?” 
The  plant,  shown  in  the  engraving,  of  its 
real  size,  appears  much  like  a  clover.  It  was 
early  introduced  from  Europe,  and  has  now 
spread  far  and  wide.  It  is  called  in  England 
the  Black  Medick,  and  sometimes  Nonsuch. 
It  is  a  yellow-flowered  annual  species,  Medi- 


cago  lupulina,  of  the  genus  of  which  Lu¬ 
cerne  or  Alfalfa,  M.  sativa,  is  a  purple- 
flowered  perennial  species.  There  is,  in  the 
older  States,  at  least,  a  little  yellow-flowered, 
creeping  clover  ( Trifolium  procumbens),  also 
introduced,  which  so  closely  resembles  the 
Medick  that  the  two  may  be  readily  con¬ 
founded,  unless  they  are  in  fruit.  The  Low 
Hop-Clover  has  its  little  straight  pod  inclosed 
in  the  withered  flower,  while  the  Medick  has 
a  spirally-curved  black  pod,  without  any 
remains  of  the  flower,  appearing  as  in  the 
engraving.  The  clover  is  quite  worthless, 
growing  usually  in  sandy  places,  and  with¬ 
ering,  without  any  substance  when  dry, 
while  the  Medick,  though  small,  will  cure 
into  good  hay.  The  Medick  has  such  an 
abundance  of  seed  pods,  that  correspond¬ 
ents  are  tempted  to  gather  them  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  trial  of  the  plant  in  culti¬ 
vation..  This  has  been  done  long  ago  abroad, 
and  its  value  well  ascertained.  While  very 
nutritious,  there  is  not  enough  of  it,  and  it 
is  of  no  value  where  clover  can  be  grown. 


Though  highly  praised  at  one  time,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  name,  “Nonsuch,”  it  has  nearly 
dropped  out  of  use,  except  to  occasionally 
sow  with  Rye-grass.  When  it  “comes  in” 
in  a  pasture,  it  is  well  enough  to  have  it,  buf¬ 
fi  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  introduc¬ 
ing  it  by  sowing  the  seeds. 


It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  our  farmers 
are  indifferent  and  permit  bulls  to  grow  up 
in  idleness  and  consequently  vicious.  Hav¬ 
ing  resided  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
West  Indies,  we  observed  that  most  of  the 
work  required  of  animals,  such  as  packing 
produce  to  market,  was  carried  on  the  backs 
of  bulls,  who  were  quite  as  docile  as  any 
animal  performing  such  labor;  they  were 
under  the  direction  of  quite  small  boys,  and 
sometimes  even  driven  and  ridden  by  girls. 
There  seems  to  be  no  more  difficulty  in  hand¬ 
ling  them  than  horses,  and  during  the  five 
years’  residence  we  observed  no  accidents,  or 
heard  of  none,  that  was  not  likely  to  happen 
with  working  horses  or  cattle.  The  bulls  are 
not  worked  hard,  but  bandied  so  frequently,, 


“Horse  Cultivation”  in  the  Garden. 

- -O- - 

The  custom  of  most  farmers  and  villagers  is 
to  raise  their  garden  crops  almost  exclusively 
by  hand  cultivation.  This  is  a  necessity  with 
flowers  and  with  those  vegetables  and  fruits 
that  are  planted  in  beds,  or  in  close  runs,  but 
poor  economy  with  potatoes,  corn,  squashes, 
melons,  cabbage,  and  other  crops  that  need 
more  room.  Plants  with  running  vines,  that 
require  planting  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  may 
be  arranged  in  long  rows,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  garden,  and  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  by  horse-power  at  a  tithe  of  the  expense 
required  by  the  hoe.  Early  potatoes,  and  the 
successive  plantings  of  sweet  corn,  the  early 
and  late  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  the  peas 
and  beans,  may  as  well  be  arranged  in  rows 
as  in  patches,  and  the  ground  kept  clean  by 
horse-power.  Currants,  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries,  grapes,  and  indeed  the  larger  fruits 
that  are  kept  out  of  grass,  can  have  the  bene- 
I  fit  of  the  same  arrangement.  The  saving  of 
I  labor  is  large,  and  it  comes  mainly  at  the 
season  of  summer  heats  when  work  is  most 
exhausting.  The  garden  pays  well,  even 
with  hand  labor.  It  would  pay  much  better 
if  the  main  burden  of  the  cultivation  were 
put  upon  the  muscles  of  the  horse.  But  the 
saving  of  cost  in  cultivation  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  benefit  of  the  long-row  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  would  lead  to  a  much  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  thorough  cultivation  of  our  garden 
crops.  Most  farmers  neglect  the  garden 
for  their  field  crops.  The  advantage  of  a 
frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  soil  to  grow¬ 
ing  crops  is  greatly  underestimated.  It  is 
said  that  it  pays  to  hoe  cabbage  every  morn¬ 
ing  before  breakfast  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  We  can  testify  to  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  cultivation  every  week.  This  fre¬ 
quent  breaking  of  the  crust  admits  of  a  freer 
circulation  of  the  air  among  the  roots  below, 
and  makes  the  most  of  the  dews  and  rains 
that  fall.  The  manufacture  of  plant  food 
goes  on  more  rapidly,  and  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  cultivation  is  a  substitute  for  manure. 
Another  benefit  of  the  long-row  system  would 
be  the  almost  certain  enlargement  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  and  a  better  sup¬ 
ply  of  these  fruits  for  the  table.  This,  we 
believe,  would  have  an  important  sanitary 
influence  in  every  household. 
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they  “have  not  time  to  study  wickedness,” 
and  look  all  the  better  for  it.  Much  light 
work  on  the  farm  may  be  done  with  young 
bulls,  and  if  treated  kindly  and  industriously 
employed,  under  good  care,  accidents  would 
rarely  be  known. 


Poultry  Notes. 

For  heating  incubators  the  French  more 
generally  now  prefer  hot  water,  as  it  can  be 
better  depended  on  to  keep  up  a  steady  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  right  temperature,  that  is 
slightly  moist.  This  last  is  an  advantage  in 
hatching  eggs,  as  it  keeps  the  shells  from  be¬ 
coming  so  hard  and  dry  that  the  chicken  can¬ 
not  pick  and  break  itself  out.  A  Mr.  Bouche- 
reaux  has  concocted  a  small,  curious,  artificial 
mother  for  nursing  chickens.  It  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  hen  of  thick  earthenware,  made  hollow. 
Hot  water  is  poured  into  this,  and  it  is  then 
set  in  a  box.  A  hole  is  left  in  the  “  hen’s  tail  ” 
for  the  chicks  to  run  in  and  out,  and  while 
under  it,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  them 
to  nestle,  clean  and  warm. 

There  are  machines  for  cramming  poultry, 
which  we  utterly  detest.  Fattened  in  this 
manner  and  kept  confined  in  small  coops,  the 
birds  become  feverish,  and  the  flesh  made  is 
flabby,  tasteless,  and,  we  think,  unliealthful. 
The  poultry  thus  fattened,  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  Paris  markets,  have  the  fat  in 
large  lumps  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  evenly  distributed  throughout. 
To  make  good  meat  in  poultry,  or  indeed  in 
any  kind  of  animal,  moderate  exercise  in 
pure  fresh  air  is  absolutely  essential. 

At  the  late  Paris  show,  the  Houdans  took 
the  prize  of  honor.  They  have  been  much 
improved  latterly,  it  is  said.  The  La  Fleche 
are  highly  spoken  of.  As  a  curiosity,  we 
note  the  Courtes  Pattes  (short  legged),  which 
stand  the  hen’s  body  only  one  and  a  half 
inch  from  the  ground. 

The  dead  poultry  of  all  kinds  was  beauti¬ 
fully  displayed  at  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie, 
arranged  on  counters,  and  surrounded  with 
flowers.  Rather  different  than  we  find  it  in 
our  own  markets. 


A  Trellis  for  Peas. 

The  best  substitute  for  pea  brush  we 
have  found,  is  a  trellis  of  galvanized  iron 
wire.  The  peas  are  sown  in  double  rows,  six 
inches  apart.  A  post,  six  inches  in  diameter, 
is  set  firmly  at  each  end  of  the  row  ;  it  may 
be  round  or  half  round,  set  three  feet  in  the 
ground,  and  of  a  hight  suited  to  the  variety 
of  pea.  As  soon  as  the  vines  are  large  enough, 
the  wire  is  made  fast  to  the  post,  about  six 
inches  from  the  ground,  carried  to  and  passed 
around  the  post  at  the  other  end,  and  back  to 
the  starting  point.  Here  it  is  made  fast ;  it 
may  be  cut  off,  but  still  better,  two  or  three 
turns  are  taken  around  the  post  and  another 
double  wire  stretched  about  eight  inches 
above  the  first,  and  so  on  until  as  many  wires 
as  needed  are  put  in  place.  We  use  No.  18  wire, 
which  measures  150  feet  to  the  pound.  If 
over  200  feet  long,  a  similar  post  should  be 
set  mid-way  of  the  row.  Stakes  (plasterers’ 
laths  will  answer)  are  set  every  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  along  the  row,  to  keep  the  wires  from 
sagging.  These  have  notches  cut  in  them, 
in  which  the  wires  are  placed  ;  or  the  wires 
maybe  attached  to  them  by  means  of  a  small 


wire  or  cord.  When  no  longer  needed,  the 
wire  is  wound  up  upon  a  reel,  and,  with  the 
posts,  stored  away  for  another  year.  Pea- 
growers  for  market  allow  the  vines  to  he 
upon  the  ground,  and  claim  that  the  crop  is 
not  enough  larger  when  brushed  to  pay  the 
cost  of  cutting  and  placing  the  sticks.  In 
the  garden,  neatness,  and  especially  the 
greater  ease  of  picking,  make  it  necessary  to 
use  brush,  or  a  substitute.  Those  who 
cannot  get  brash,  will  find  the  wires,  sup¬ 
ported  as  above  described,  veiy  convenient. 
The  chief  precaution  to  be  observed  is,  to 
have  the  wires  of  this  trellis  so  near  together 
that  the  vines  can  reach  them  as  soon  as  a 
support  is  needed. 


A  Convenient  Wagon  Body. 

For  those  who  have  use  for  a  small,  light 
wagon  body,  etc.,  the  one  herewith  illus¬ 
trated  is  very  convenient  and  cheap.  It 
saves  the  expense  of  another  wagon,  as  it 
can  be  used  on  the  springs  and  running  gears 
of  a  moderately  heavy  buggy  or  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  carriage.  Inch  pine,  free  from  knots, 
and  new,  is  a  .good  material,  and  is  cheap 


and  easily  worked.  The  sides  should  be 
about  five  inches  high,  the  end  (a  movable 
“tail-board”)  of  the  same  hight,  a  little 
rounded  in  the  middle.  The  box  should  be 
firmly  put  together  with  screws,  and  strength¬ 
ened  with  L-sliaped  pieces  of  iron  put  on 
each  comer,  at  the  top.  The  “tail-board” 
can  be  made  to  slide  in  and  to  fasten  with 
hooks.  Holes  are  bored  in  four  places  in  the 
bottom,  to  correspond  with  the  holes  in  the 
ends  of  the  spear-rods  or  bolsters  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  bolts,  with  nuts,  used  to  fasten  the 
body  firmly  to  place.  The  most  convenient 
length  is  six  or  seven  feet.  Before  using  the 
wagon  body  give  it  a  couple  of  coats  of  good 
paint.  When  not  in  use,  put  it  away  in  the 
bam,  or  swing  it  to  the  rafters  of  the  car¬ 
riage  or  wagon  house.  D.  Z.  E. 


The  Arbor-vitse  from  Cuttings. 

“  J.  H.  W.,”  of  Darien,  Conn.,  wishing  a 
number  of  Arbor- vitses,  asks  us  if  he  can  raise 
them  from  cuttings,  and  what  the  treatment 
should  be-  The  Arbor-vitse,  both  our  native 
species  and  the  Japanese  (Retinisporas),  may 
be  propagated  from  cuttings  with  the  greatest 
ease,  provided  they  are  given  one  essential 
requisite — time.  Those  who  treat  these  as  if 
they  were  geranium  or  verbena  cuttings, 
giving  them  bottom  heat,  will  be  quite  sure 
to  fail.  The  cuttings  are  made  in  spring, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  choosing  the  tips 
of  the  most  erect  branches.  Having  prepared 
some  boxes  with  clean  sand,  prick  out  the 
cuttings  in  rows  across  the  box.  Boxes  three 
inches  deep  will  answer,  and  the  cuttings 
may  be  inserted  for  about  one  third  of  their 
length,  placing  them  so  close  as  to  touch. 


After  the  cuttings  are  pricked  out,  water 
with  a  fine  rose,  to  settle  the  sand,  and  set 
the  box  in  a  shady  place,  but  where  it  can  be 
watched,  and  watered  as  often  as  needed. 
Nurserymen  often  set  the  boxes  in  a  frame 
and  shade  them  by  a  lattice-work  of  laths. 
The  only  care  needed  is  to  prevent  the  sand 
from  becoming  dry,  and  the  removal  of  any 
weeds  that  may  spring  up.  The  boxes  must 
be  protected  from  disturbance  by  cats  and 
dogs.  One  or  more  of  the  cuttings  may  be 
taken  out  from  time  to  time  for  inspection, 
and  if  no  roots  have  formed,  may  be  returned 
without  injury.  After  some  weeks,  a  ‘  ‘  callus  *’ 
will  be  seen  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cutting. 
This  is  a  whitish  irregular  mass,  which  ap¬ 
pears  between  the  wood  and  bark,  and  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  accumulation  of  matei’ial  for 
feeding  the  newly  formed  roots,  which  ap¬ 
pear  later.  With  cuttings  of  most  plants,  the 
formation  of  the  callus  is  quite  sure  to  be 
soon  followed  by  the  appearance  of  delicate 
roots.  With  the  Arbor-vitse  cuttings  this 
takes  place  very  slowly,  and  some  of  them 
altogether  fail  to  do  so.  In  these  the  callus 
grows  to  a  great  size,  forming  a  swelling  as 
large  as  a  boy’s  marble,  the  surface  of  which 
becomes  covered  with  a  brown  epidermis  and 
appears  like  that  of  the  stem,  no  trace  of  a 
root  being  visible.  While  such  failures  are 
not  very  numerous,  enough  surplus  cuttings 
should  be  made  to  cover  losses  from  this  and 
other  causes.  In  early  autumn  the  cuttings 
that  have  formed  roots  may  be  set  out  in 
boxes  of  ordinary  soil,  and  at  the  approach 
of  winter  these  may  be  placed  in  a  frame,  or 
in  a  cellar,  until  spring,  when  the  little  trees 
are  to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground,  in 
nursery  rows.  The  variety  of  Arbor-vitse, 
known  as  the  Siberian,  roots  more  readily 
than  the  typical  form.  If  cuttings  of  this  are 
set  in  the  open  ground,  in  a  partially-shaded 
place,  a  large  share  of  them  will  take  root  in 
ordinary  seasons.  This  variety  is  preferable 
to  the  type,  as  during  the  winter  it  retains  its 
fine  green  color,  while  the  other  becomes 
blackened  and  unsightly. 


Labor-saving  in  the  Potato  Crop. 

We  spread  the  stable  manure  broadcast, 
and  plow  it  in  upon  old  ground.  The  ground 
is  then  furrowed  in  rows,  thirty  inches  apart, 
to  receive  the  seed,  which  is  dropped  by  hand 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  covered 
with  the  plow.  The  whole  patch  or  field  is 
then  bushed,  leaving  the  surface  as  level  as 
possible.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  begin  to 
break  through  the  ground,  and  before  they 
are  fairly  out  of  it,  the  bush  is  again  used. 
This  convenient  tool  is  made  of  white  birches, 
or  any  other  wood  with  abundant  spray,  in¬ 
serted  in  an  eight-foot  joist,  by  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  two-inch  augur-hole.  Covering  so 
wide  a  space,  it  makes  rapid  work  and  an¬ 
swers  for  the  first  cultivation.  Every  weed 
is  destroyed  that  breaks  the  ground  before 
the  potatoes  are  in  sight.  When  the  vines 
are  up  three  or  four  inches,  the  cultivator  is 
nicely  adjusted  to  the  space  between  the 
rows,  so  that  all  the  surface  is  broken  close 
to  the  plants,  leaving  nothing  for  the  hand- 
hoe.  This  process  may  be  repeated  a  fort¬ 
night  later,  and  the  hilling,  if  any  is  desired, 
may  be  done  with  the  plow  just  as  the  plants 
begin  to  blossom.  Then  wait  patiently  for 
the  harvest. 
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Plans  of  a  Cattle  Barn. 

FIRST  PRIZE,  CLASS  III.,  BY  “PAINTER”  (ALFRED  H. 
GLOVER),  SAGINAW  GO.,  MICH. 

The  main  barn  is  26  by  42  feet,  framed  of 
timber  the  usual  way,  with  four  bents,  one 


Fig.  1.— ELEVATION  OF  CATTLE  BARN, 

at  each  end — the  two  center  ones  10  feet- 
apart.  The  sheds  are  12  by  26  feet,  framed 
of  2  by  4  scantling,  the  whole  double-boarded 
with  inch  boards,  and  tarred  paper  felt  be¬ 
tween  the  boards,  with  the  cracks  on  the 
outside  battened  with  8-inch  stuff,  and 
shingled  with  No.  1,  18-incli  shingles,  laid  six 
inches  to  weather.  The  excavation  is  two 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
stone  foundation,  18  inches  thick,  is  44-  feet 
above  ground ;  liiglit  of  cellars,  61  feet ; 
hight  of  stables,  7  feet ;  liight  of  mam  barn 
from  stone  foundations  to  top  of  plate,  18 
feet ;  from  top  of  plate  to  top  of  ridge,  7£ 
feet ;  hight  of  sheds  from  stone  foundation 
to  top  of  plate,  7  feet.  The  roof  is  third 
pitch.  The  rafters  are  two  feet  apart,  made 


floor,  fig.  8,  is  reached  by  an  inclined  floor, 
10  feet  wide,  commencing  at  the  front  of  the 
barn,  one  foot  above  the  ground  and  rising 
until  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  stable  floor,  6 
feet  from  the  rear  of  the  barn.  An  alley,  6 
feet  wide,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  main 
barn,  and  four  alleys,  4  feet 
wide,  are  at  right  angles.  The 
cattle  stalls  are  ten  in  num¬ 
ber,  4  by  5  feet  outside  of 
stanchions,  with  partitions  3 
feet  high  between  each  stall. 
The  mangers  are  21  feet  wide 
by  2  feet  deep.  The  floor,  in 
rear  of  stalls,  is  well  batten¬ 
ed,  and  stands  to  the  rear. 
The  floor  inside  of  stalls  is 
made  of  strips  2  by  4  inches, 
4  feet  long,  laid  on  stringers 
2  inches  thick  and  6  inches 
wide.  In  the  rear  of  the  stalls 
and  alley  is  a  trap,  t,  for 
throwing  manure  into  the 
cellar.  A  trap,  n,  is  curbed  up,  for  elevating 
roots  from  cellar  ;  b,  is  a  box  on  trucks,  for 
carrying  roots  to  cows  ;  s,  d, 
slat  door  to  box-stalls.  The 
box-stalls  are  8  by  12  feet.  The 
bedding  rooms  are  12  by  18 
feet,  and  are  open  to  stables 
from  three  feet  above  manure 
trap.  The  alleys  in  front  of 
stalls  are  closed  by  a  gate.  In 
fig.  2,  h,  is  a  curbed  trap  for 
throwing  down  hay ;  e,  eleva¬ 
tor.  The  stairs  leading  to  the 
loft  are  two  feet  wide.  There 
is  a  shelf  under  the  stairs  for  holding  brushes, 
cards,  etc.,  and  hooks  for  hanging  shovels, 
brooms,  and  other  tools.  Figure  5  is  an  end 


reach  the  farthest  part  of  the  manger,  to 
lick  herself,  and  to  lay  down  comfortably. 

The  barn  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated,, 
and  so  constructed  every  way  as  to  secure- 
comfort  and  cleanliness  for  the  animals, 
and  economy  in  feeding,  storage,  and  care 
of  food,  making  and  saving  of  manure,  etc. 

Estimate  for  Cattle  Barn. 

Excavation,  127  yards,  at  20c.  per  yard . 5=25.40 

2,395  cubic  feet  of  Stone,  at  6c.  per  foot . 143.70- 

Sills,  8  by  12,  278  feet  long.  . .  ' 


58  Joists,  2  by  8, 14  feet  long. 
28  Joists,  2  by  8, 12  feet  long. 
8  Posts,  10  by  10, 13  feet  long 
4  Posts,  8  by  8, 7  feet  long. 

4  Girts,  6  by  6, 16  feet  long. 

2  Girts,  6  by  6, 10  feet  long. 

4  Beams,  10  by  10,  26  ft.  long. 
8  Beams.  6  by  6, 13  feet  long. 
Plates,  8  by  8,  84  feet  long. 
Timber,  at  $14  per  M 


8  Posts,  6  by  6, 10  feet  long. 
Pel-lines,  6  by  6,  84  feet  long. 
Braces,  4  by  4, 700  feet. 

44  Rafters,  2  by  4, 18  feet  long. 
28  Rafters,  2  by  4, 14  feet  long. 
500  feet  J  oists,  2  by  4, for  stalls 
and  other  work. 

28  Joists,  2  by  6, 16  feet. 

14  Joists,  2  by  6,  10  feet  long. 

4  Girts,  4  by  6,  26  feet  long. 

357.00' 


2,000  feet  of  6-inch  Plank  for  Floors,  at  $14  per  M . 28.00 

11,000  feet  1  inch  boards,  at  $12  perM  . 132.00 

600  feet  Battens,  ot  $8  per  M .  4.80 

300  lbs.  Tarred  Paper  Felt  at  4c .  12.00 

15,500  Shingles,  at  $3.50  per  M .  54.25 

Nails,  Hinges,  etc.,  $35 ;  Carpenter’s  labor,  $200 . 235.00- 

16  Windows  at  $2  each .  82.00 

Total . $1,024.15- 


A  Bambling  Grape  Vine. 

There  used  to  be  an  impression  that  a  grape¬ 
vine  could  not  be  grown  without  an  arbor. 


of  2  by  4  material.  The  joists  under  the  stable 
floor,  are  2  by  8,  18  inches  apart,  joined  into 
the  sills,  and  run  across  the  barn  joists.  Size 
of  manure  cellar,  fig.  4,  with  foundations,  is 
12  by  26  feet;  root  cellar,  with  foundations,  26 

-r- 


Fig.  3.— FEEDING  FLOOR. 

by  42  feet ;  p,  p,  p,  p,  four  stone  piers  for 
holding  up  center  sill ;  e,  b,  elevator  bucket ; 
x,  root  cellar  ;  c,  s,  cellar  stairs.  The  stable 


view  of  barn.  Figure  6  shows  a  section  of 
barn,  with  stalls,  etc.  There  are  sixteen 
4-lighted  windows,  glass,  16  inches  square. 
Cellar  windows  are  double  glazed.  All  win¬ 
dows  are  hung  with  butts  at  side.  If  it  is 
desired  to  use  any  other  fast¬ 
ening  than  stanchions  for  the 
cattle,  I  propose  the  following 
as  part  of  (bis  plan  :  The  strip 
floor  is  made  6  feet  long,  in¬ 
stead  of  5  feet*  An  inch  rope 
is  fastened  at  one  end  to  the 
ceiling  in  the  center  of  the 
stall,  12  inches  from  the 
stanchions  or  manger,  and  the 
other  end  to  the  floor  at  the 
same  distance.  An  iron  ring, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  slips 
up  and  down  on  the  rope.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  ring  is  a  swivel 
and  a  broad  leather  strap,  that  buckles  loosely 
around  the  animal’s  neck.  The  rope  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  pole,  as  it  allows  the  animal  to 


Fig.  4.— THE  CELLAR. 

and  we  now  and  then  see  long  tunnels  of 
lattice  work,  covered  with  the  entangled 
canes  of  neglected  vines.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  change  their  residence  the  first  of  the 
present  month,  are  very  likely  to  come  into 
the  possession  of  one  of  these  rambling  vines, 
and  we  anticipate  their  inquiries  by  a  few 
suggestions  as  to  their  treatment.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  such  a  vine  will  show,  in  the 
first  place,  numerous  old  stems,  varying  in 
size,  covered  with  loose,  stringy  bark.  Then 
there  are  numerous  “canes,”  the  growth. 
of  last  year,  with  light-colored  close  bark, 
and  these  will  have  upon  them,  pushing  from 
the  buds,  new  and  tender  shoots.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  these  shoots  will  depend  upon 
the  locality.  In  some  places  they  will  be  just 
bursting  from  the  buds,  while  in  others,  they 
are  well  developed.  There  may  be  such  a 
number  of  old  stems  that  the  removal  of 
some  of  them  is  desirable.  It  will  be  better 
to  leave  these  until  next  fall,  but  if  necessary 


Fig.  5. — END  VIEW  OF  BARN, 
to  remove  them  now,  wait  until  the  foliage 
is  expanded,  and  avoid  the  nuisance  of 
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“bleeding.”  On  an  old  and  vigorous  vine, 
many  of  the  buds  will  be  double,  that  is,  two 


new  shoots  will  start  from  the  same  bud.  In 
every  instance  of  this  kind,  remove  the 
weaker  of  the  two,  carefully  breaking  it 
away  without  injuring  the  other.  Watch 
the  young  shoots  as  they  grow.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  each  shoot  has  three  clusters  of 
little  buds,  which  have  yet  to  bloom,  and 
the  setting  of  grapes  will  follow.  The  vine 
usually  produces  three  of  these  clusters,  each 
opposite  to  a  leaf.  The  fourth  leaf  has  a 
tendril  instead  of  a  cluster,  and  so  with  the 
successive  leaves.  As  the  shoot  is  growing, 
pinch  off  the  end  when  one,  two,  or  three 
leaves  can  be  seen  beyond  the  uppermost 
cluster.  We  say  “one,  two,  or  three,”  be¬ 
cause  it  really  makes  but  little  difference. 
One,  if  a  good  and  healthy  leaf,  will  perfect 
the  fruit.  It  is  well  to  have  two  in  case  of 
an  accident  to  the  one,  and  three  may  be  left 
if  more  shade  is  desired.  The  pinching  is  to 
be  done  while  the  shoot  is  so  tender  that  it 
may  be  cut  with  the  thumb  nail.  At  the 
time  of  this  stopping  of  the  shoots,  pinch  off 
the  tendrils,  and  if  the  little  cluster  has,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  our  native  grapes,  a 
tendril  at  one  side  of  it,  pinch  that  off.  When 
the  vine  is  wild  and  runs  over  trees,  it  needs 
the  aid  of  the  tendrils,  but  when  the  vine  is 
trained,  ever  so  rudely,  they  are  a  nuisance, 
being  always  in  the  way.  If  the  shoot  needs 
support,  tie  it.  Soon  after  pinching  the 


shoots,  the  remaining  leaves  will  grow  to  a 
surprising  size  and  often  become  thick  and 
leathery.  When  the  blossoms  open,  look  out 
for  rose-bugs  ;  they  have  a  special  fondness 
for  grape  blossoms,  and  will  destroy  many  of 
them.  In  the  cool  of  the  morning  visit  the 
vines  and  shake  off  the  bugs,  catching  them 
in  a  pan  in  which  there  is  a  little  kerosene. 
On  an  old  vine,  in  course  of  the  summer, 
shoots  will  start  here  and  there  in  all  sorts  of 
places.  Unless  a  cane  is  needed  where  these 
volunteer  shoots  appear,  rub  them  off  at 
once.  The  remainder  of  the  season  the  vines 
will  require  protection  from  insects  and  mil¬ 
dew.  Fortunately  the  majority  of  insects 


are  so  large  that  they  may  be  kept  in  check 
by  hand-picking.  If  some  of  the  caterpillars 
are  too  numerous  for  this,  give  them  White 
Hellebore,  as  suggested  under  “Fruit  Gar¬ 
den,”  for  currants.  Whitish,  or  grayish 
spots,  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  mean 
mildew.  Sulphur  dusted  on  the  foliage  on  a 
warm  still  day,  will  check  it.  Bellows  are 
made  for  the  purpose,  but  an  old-fashioned 
bellows,  such  as  were  used  in  the  days  of 
wood  fires,  will  answer.  Fit  a  cork  or  other 
plug  in  the  valve  hole.  Introduce  through 
this  hole  some  flower  of  sulphur,  and  blow. 
With  a  little  practice,  the  sulphur  may  be 
sent  out  in  a  fine  cloud,  and  that  is  what  is 
wanted.  In  paved  yards  old  vines  often 
suffer  for  want  of  moisture,  and  provision 
should  be  made  to  utilize  the  soapy  water  on 
washing  days. 


The  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse. 

Of  the  numerous  troubles  that  beset  the 
fruit-grower,  none  is  more  disheartening 
than  the  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse.  The  scale 
is  exactly  of  the  color  of  the  bark,  which 
often  becomes  completely  covered  before  the 
trouble  is  noticed.  The  name  is  descriptive, 
and  the  resemblance  of  the  scale  to  a  minute 
oyster-shell,  or  mussel-shell,  distinguishes 
this  from  all  other  scale  insects.  The  scales 
do  not,  as 
some  suppose, 
cover  an  in¬ 
sect,  but  pro¬ 
tect  the  eggs. 

The  mother 
insect  died  the  oyster-shell  bark-louse. 
last  autumn,  after  providing  abundantly  for 
a  continuation  of  her  kind.  These  eggs  will 
hatch  at  the  end  of  the  present  month  or  the 
early  part  of  June.  The  young  lice  are  very 
minute,  but  the  careful  observer  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  as  little  whitish  specks,  mov¬ 
ing  towards  the  newly-grown  stems  in  search 
of  a  place  on  which  to  settle.  When  the  in¬ 
sect  has  found  a  spot  to  its  liking,  it  anchors 
itself  for  life.  Thrusting  her  back  into  the 
tender  stem,  she  sucks  away  and  grows 
rapidly — for  it  is  only  the  females  that  are 
such  stay-at-home  bodies.  The  males  go 
about  at  will.  When  the  female  attains  her 
full  size  she  is  found  to  be  covered  by  an 
exudation  forming  the  scale  under  which 
she  dies,  first  laying  her  eggs.  It  would  be 
inferred  that  the  proper  time  for  attacking 
the  louse  was,  while  yet  active  and  before 
the  protecting  scale  had  formed.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  this  are  :  its  minute  size 
and  the  fact  that  at  this  time  it  is  upon  the 
young  and  tender  growth  which  is  readily  in¬ 
jured.  The  scales  themselves  protect  the 
eggs  from  all  ordinary  washes.  The  con¬ 
spicuous  scales  upon  the  trunk  and  larger 
branches,  are  usually  those  of  former  years 
and  empty  ;  while  the  recent  ones,  those  con¬ 
taining  eggs,  will  be  found  on  the  growth  of 
last  year.  On  account  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  exterminating  this  pest,  those 
who  plant  orchards  should  carefully  examine 
every  tree  before  setting  it.  It  will  be  much 
cheaper  to  bum  every  infested  tree  than  to 
introduce  this  louse.  If,  after  an  orchard  is 
planted,  a  tree  is  found,  or  even  several  trees, 
with  this  bark-louse  upon  them,  we  should 
advise  digging  them  up  and  replacing  by 
others,  always  burning  the  culprits.  Several 
subscribers  ask  if  we  have  advised  the  use 


of  crude  petroleum  to  destroy  the  louse.  If 
we  had  a  tree  badly  infested  with  this  louse,, 
we  should  try  crude  petroleum,  as  such  a  tree, 
if  the  lice  can  not  be  destroyed,  is  better  dead 
than  alive.  Those  who  have  young  orchards 
should  examine  the  trees  at  once  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  minute,  but  persistent- 
enemy. 


Wrinkles  or  Folds  on  Merino  Sheep. 

Washington  and  the  neighboring  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  border  ones 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  make  up  one  of 
the  best  Merino  sheep  districts  of  America  • 
not  inferior  even  in  the  goodness  of  their 
flocks  to  those  of  Vermont,  although  not 
quite  so  celebrated.  The  breeders  here  are 
beginning  to  be  convinced  that  the  large,  un¬ 
sightly  wrinkles  in  the  skins  of  their  sheep, 
are  very  injurious  to  the  evenness  and  length 
of  staple  of  the  fleece,  and  have  now  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  rid  of  these  wrinkles  as  fast  as 
possible.  This  they  can  do  by  selecting  such 
rams  and  ewes  as  have  the  fewest  and  smallest 
wrinkles,  couple  these  together,  continue 
selecting  in  the  same  way  with  their  progeny, 
and  thus  keep  on  until  they  show  skins  as 
smooth  as  those  of  the  South  Downs. 

It  has  been  a  mere  prejudice,  breeding 
wrinkles  thus  long  on  Merino  sheep.  As  they 
come  to  us  in  the  first  place  with  these  ugly 
folds  in  their  skins,  our  flockmasters  thought 
they  must  be  kept  up  ;  and  thus  they  have 
gone  on  until  the  present  day,  greatly  against 
their  own  interests  and  convenience.  It 
takes  a  much  longer  time  to  shear  a  wrinkled 
sheep  than  it  does  a  smooth  one,  and  the 
wool  on  the  folds  is  not  so  valuable  as  on 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

There  is  the  same  foolish  prejudice  in  re¬ 
gard  to  horns,  as  it  is  thought  these  indicate 
greater  constitution  in  the  rams.  If  so,  why 
not  keep  them  up  in  the  ewes,  for  these  for¬ 
merly  also  often  bore  them.  Breeders  had 
the  good  sense  to  discard  the  ugly  excrescence,, 
let  them  do  the  same  now  by  the  rams. 

- -tx» - 

Prepare  for  Drouths. 

The  dimunition  in  milk  superinduced  by 
summer  drouths  is  one  of  the  farmer’s  draw¬ 
backs.  The  check  in  the  flow  of  milk  is 
sometimes  felt  throughout  the  entire  sea¬ 
son,  even  if  favorable  weather  shall  after¬ 
wards  ensue,  for  when  cows  once  fall  off 
in  their  milk,  it  is  hard  work  to  bring 
them  up  again  at  this  advanced  stage 
of  their  yearly  milk-giving  period.  Such  a 
loss  may  be  avoided  by  taking  the  precaution 
of  sowing  a  small  field  of  corn  adjoining  the 
pasture,  or  in  some  place  where  it  will  be 
convenient  to  feed.  If  sown  at  the  usual 
time  of  planting  corn,  it  will  be  large  enough 
to  use  by  the  middle  of  July.  Another  piece 
may  be  sown  later,  for  feeding  in  August. 
This  will  be  found  cheap  and  good  food  for 
milch  cows,  on  account  of  its  extraordinary 
succulence.  Sorghum  and  millet  are  also  good, 
but  the  com  for  a  soiling  crop  is  better.  On 
most  soils  it  flourishes  during  a  drouth,  when 
everything  else  suffers.  The  cattle  can  be 
fed  in  the  pasture,  lane,  or  yard,  at  regular 
hours.  An  acre  or  two  will  often  help  out 
wonderful] y  in  this  way.  and  that  which  is  not 
needed  for  feeding  during  the  summer,-  can. 
be  cut  and  cured  for  winter  use.  W.  D.  B. 
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Fish  and  Fishing. 

Horace  Greeley  was  always  going  a-fishing,  but 
he  never  went,  and  a  busy  life  abruptly  terminated. 
The  tensioned  cords  which  received  no  relaxation, 
suddenly  snapped  asunder.  There  is  no  other  di¬ 
version,  perhaps,  which  affords  so  much  relaxation 
for  men  of  all  nations,  classes,  and  ages  of  people 
as  fishing  in  all  its  various  ways  and  methods. 
Some  idea  may  be  derived  of  the  large  attention 
which  fishing  has  received,  from  the  fact  that  the 
“Bibliotheca  Piscatoria,”  just  published,  gives  the 
names  of  2,496  different  volumes  on  fishing.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  of  all  of  these,  next  to 
Izaak  Walton,  is  the  volume  soon  to  be  brought  out 
in  this  country,  written  by  the  late  David  Foster, 
of  Burton-on-Trent,  England,  whose  vivid  descrip- 


whip:  we  refer  to  the  famous  Royal  coachman, Tom 
Bosworth  :  Old  Tom  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life, driven  three  British  Sovereigns,  viz. — the  Fourth 
George,  the  Fourth  William,  and  finally,-  for  a 
lengthened  period,  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  As 
a  successful  fisherman,  Old  Tom  was  unsurpassed. 
He  would  often  fish  in  the  wake  of  several  rodsters, 
whose  energy  would  exceed  their  skill,  and  would 
extract  not  infrequently  three  times  their  weight  of 
fish,  by  skillfully  and  carefully  casting  over  the 
awkward  and  most  unlikely  looking  spots,  which 
the  majority  of  anglers  would  rarely  dream  of 
trying.  A  favorite  freak  of  his  with  the  whip  was 
to  take  the  pipe  from  the  teeth  of  a  passing  pedes¬ 
trian  by  a  carefully  calculated  whirl  of  the  lash,  and 
this  aptitude  was  as  remarkably  exemplified,  for  a 
limited  distance,  in  his  use  of  the  rod.  Bosworth 


Salmon  fishing  is  yearly  becoming  more  of  a 
favorite  pastime  with  Americans.  There  is  one 
Salmon  Club  here  in  New  York,  with  seventy 
members,  a  capital  stock  of  forty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  a  club  house  and  extensive  fishing 
grounds  on  the  Ristigouche  River,  Canada.  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur  and  other  well-known  gentlemen  are 
members  of  the  organization. 

Spinning  for  Pike. 

There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  expedients 
adopted  for  killing  pike.  Frogs,  mice,  worms,  etc., 
in  fact,  bait  of  every  conceivable  description  meets 
with  due  appreciation  when  these  fish  are  on  the 
run  ;  toads,  it  would  appear,  are  the  only  creatures 
they  reject,  but  a  dab  of  yellow  paint  will  make 
even  these  presentable.  The  spinning  art,  when 


tions  of  salmon,  trout  and  pike  fishing  extracts 
below  give  some  idea.  They  are  vivacious  reading. 

Our  artist,  on  the  following  page,  presents  some 
life-like  fishing  scenes. 

Fly-Fishing  for  Trout. 

The  superiority  of  the  art  of  fly-fishing  over  all 
other  systems  of  angling  is  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged.  The  ever-exciting  nature  of  surface  fish¬ 
ing  adds  a  zest  to  the  sport,  unknown  to  the  other 
branches  of  the  art  piscatorial.  The  high  pitch  of 
expectation  experienced  as  the  rising  fish  daintily 
“plop”  off  the  insects  around,  extends  a  highly 
exhilarating  influence  over  both  mind  and  body. 
The  whole  of  the  faculties  are  thus  concentrated 
in  one  focus,  ever  stimulating  to  still  greater  ear¬ 
nestness  and  efficiency.  It  is  owing  to  these  char¬ 
acteristics,  this  scope  for  science  and  skill,  that 
this  sport  is  and  has  been  the  chosen  recreation  of 
men  of  the  greatest  celebrity  and  the  highest  attain¬ 
ments  of  modern  times.  Since  the  time  of  Walton 
the  angler’s  skill  has  advanced  wondrously,  while 
keenness  of  perception  and  wariness  have  devel¬ 
oped  amongst  the  denizens  of  the  liquid  element 
in  a  degree  quite  proportionate. 

The  adept  at  flying  for  trout,  when  at  work  in 
real  earnest  upon  the  banks  of  a  well-stocked 
stream,  is  a  striking  figure,  exemplary  of  the  true 
fisherman.  The  gracefully  erect,  though  expectant 
attitude,  the  latter  assumed  upon  the  delivery  of 
the  fly,  the  slender  pliable  rod,  the  long  floating 
line  and  gossamer  gut,  combine  to  constitute  an 
ideal  rodster. 

A  thorough  command  of  the  rod  and  line  is  as  es¬ 
sential  and  important  as  the  wielding  of  the  whip 
in  the  case  of  a  tandem  or  four-in-hand  drive.  The 
most  skillful  cast  known  in  Europe  wielded  the 


originated  the  Coachman  Fly,  so  much  appreciated 
for  night-fishing. 

Salmon  Fishing. 

Upon  salmon  fishing  as  a  sport  much  might  be 
written  :  the  salmon  fisher  is  a  sportsman  of  an  al¬ 
most  distinct  species  from  ordinary  anglers.  The 
superiority  of  this  game  fascinates  its  followers, 
and  prompts  them  to  ignore,  not  only  all  other  and 
inferior  branches  of  the  gentle  craft,  but  by  no 
means  infrequently  other  field  sports  and  national 
diversions  for  the  pursuit  of  the  salmon  when  in 
season.  The  true  sportsman,  however,  pursues 
his  peculiar  vocation  arduously,  zealously,  and 
spiritedly,  and  whether  it  be  Nimrod,  ramrod,  or 
fishrod,  for  the  time  being  his  whole  soul  is  thrown 
into  the  pursuit.  Salmon  fishers  now  wander  far-a- 
field  for  pastures  new  ;  6ome  enthusiastic  sports¬ 
men  make  the  pursuit  of  the  salmon  their  one  ob¬ 
ject  in  life,  roaming  over  the  vast  area  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  American  continents,  and  of  late  years 
the  boundaries  of  these  have  been  overstepped, 
since  the  virgin  waters  of  the  antipodes  have 
proved  so  fertile.  The  popularity  of  salmon  fish¬ 
ing  has  increased  something  like  a  hundred  per 
cent,  during  the  last  half-century.  A  part  of  the 
brief  vacation  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and 
professional  men  and  others,  forming  the  brain  pow¬ 
er  and  intellect  of  England,  is  spent  annually  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands, the  royal  emporium  for  the  sports¬ 
man.  Here  the  roving  disciple  of  the  rod  wanders 
up  to  the  head  of  the  river,  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  sometimes  cheered  by  the  pleasant  con¬ 
verse  of  a  few  true  men  and  honest  anglers  like 
himself,  often  alone  with  nature  in  her  fairest  or 
wildest  loveliness. 


skillfully  practised  is,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  most 
successful  system  for  extracting  these  fish  ;  we  say 
practised  skillfully,  not  because  skill  is  actually 
requisite  to  success,  but  merely  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  the  ancient  and  rude-hand 
trolling,  and  really  scientific  spinning,  with  rightly 
adapted  tools  and  tackle. 

The  Blue  Fish. 

This  fish  affords  more  sport  with  the  troll  than  any 
other.  It  visits  our  bays  and  estuaries  periodically, 
and  seems  to  be  growing  larger  and  more  plenty 
year  by  year.  In  1850  a  ten-pound  blue  fish  was  a 
greater  curiosity  than  one  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pounds  now.  Then  shoals  of  blue  fish  were  rare, 
now  they  are  to  be  met  with  all  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  smaller  ones  are  readily  caught  in  nets 
and  seines,  but  the  larger  ones,  with  their  strong, 
closely  set  sharp  teeth,  can  readily  liberate  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  trolling,  gloves  of  buckskin  or  dog¬ 
skin  are  necessarily  worn,  and  much  care,  on  the 
part  of  the  amateur,  is  necessary  in  extricating  a 
hook  from  the  powerful  jaws. 

The  Mackerel. 

It  would  be  difficult,  the  late  Genio  C.  Scott 
observed,  to  find  a  fish  more  exquisite  in  form 
or  more  important  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view  than  the  common  Mackerel.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  food  fishes  of  the  seas,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  prolific  ;  they  are  fished  for 
with  the  hook,  and  the  more  sure  means  of  a 
drift-net  twenty  feet  deep  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  length,  well  corked  at  the  top,  but  with 
no  leads  at  the  bottom,  for  when  mackerel  are  in  a 
biting  mood  they  rise  to  the  surface. 
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1.— Blue  Fishing:  off  Long-  Island.  2.— Our  City  Cousin  goes  a-flshing.  3.— Salmon  Catch  on  the  Restigouche,  Canada. 
4.— Uncle  Ike  Hard  at  Work.  i>.— Gloucester,  Mass.,  Mackerel  Smacks.  6.— The  Art  of  Arts. 
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Exercising  a  Dog. 

Mr.  “J.  H.  L.,”  Hartford,  Conn.,  sends  us  a 
sketch  of  his  method  of  keeping  a  dog  on  the 
premises  and  yet  giving  him  a  run  for  exercise. 

To  hold  the  dog  and  give  him  a  run,  stretch 
a  line  of  hemp  rope,  f  or  §-inch  in  diameter, 
from  two  posts,  or  other  supports,  at  a  hight 
of  five  or  six  feet.  On  the  rope  place  one  of 
the  common  iron  pulleys,  such  as  are  used 
for  clothes-lines.  Connect  the  chain  with  a 
snap-hook,  and  have  a  strong  chain  and  collar. 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to 


TIE  FOR  A  DOG. 


the  security  of  the  dog.  Mr.  L.  writes:  I 
tried,  at  first,  new  telegraph  wire,  and 
stretched  it  between  firmly  secured  posts, 
forty  feet  apart.  My  puppy,  as  he  grew,  was 
too  strong  for  the  wire.  I  then  bought  tough 
brass  wire  of  the  same  diameter,  or  gauge, 
and  the  growing  dog  broke  that.  I  then 
bought  my  hempen  rope,  and  it  held.  I 
placed  the  kennel  midway  between  the  posts, 
gave  my  dog  a  run  of  ten  feet  on  each  side 
the  line,  and  he  had  all  necessary  exercise. 
I  covered  the  line  with  a  coating  of  tallow 
to  preserve  it  from  the  weather. 


Profit  in  Pig  Feeding. 

BY  COL.  r.  D.  CURTIS . 

A  profit  on  pork  is  only  made  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances.  Most  farmers  think 
they  always  get  a  profit  on  the  fat  pigs  sold, 
but  they  are  mistaken.  If  they  bought  the 
feed  given  to  the  pigs,  or  accounted  for  it  at 
market  prices,  the  balance  would  in  many 
cases,  if  not  in  the  majority,  be  on  the  side 
of  loss.  Of  course,  these  exceptions  will  not 
occur  where  house  slops  and  the  sour  milk 
are  made  the  chief  food  for  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  time.  When  the  dairyman  charges 
the  best  of  the  milk  to  the  cow,  then  the 
margin  of  profit  on  the  pig  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  milk  in  making 
growth  in  the  pig.  Farmers  often  gauge 
their  profits  by  regarding  whatever  they  feed 
out  of  their  own  raising,  as  costing  nothing. 

I  have  known  them  to  feed  out  a  crib  of  corn 
to  pigs,  and  the  pigs  did  not  bring  any  more 
when  sold  than  the  corn  was  worth.  The 
milk  from  the  dairy  and  the  house  slops  were 
also  consumed,  and  a  great  deal  of  time. 

A  plain  observer  who  knew  the  facts  would 
say:  “  Hogs  thus  managed  will  not  enrich  a 
half  acre.”  They  might  do  it  if  they  were 
managed  right,  and  in  fact  enrich  several 
acres.  To  do  this  there  should  be  a  yard  for 
pigs  to  run  in,  and  this  should  be  covered  | 
with  muck,  sods,  or  loose  earth,  litter,  etc., 
so  that  all  of  the  juices  would  be  absorbed, 
and  the  excrement  thoroughly  intermingled 
with  the  muck  or  other  material  so  that  the 
volatile  gases  would  be  absorbed.  These 
materials  for  absorption  should  be  replenished 


from  time  to  time.  I  never  made  any  money 
out  of  pigs  always  shut  up  in  a  pen,  and  do 
not  believe  other  people  can.  I  have  realized 
a  profit  when  the  pigs  ran  in  a  clover  or 
orchard  grass  field,  and  made  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  growth  on  grass  or  other 
cheap  feed.  Now,  if  my  neighbor  who  feeds 
out  his  “old  corn”  in  the  pen  to  his  pigs, 
would  calculate  ahead  and  have  a  nice  range 
for  his  hogs,  where  they  could  get  a  good 
share  of  their  living,  and  then  give  them  a 
part  of  the  corn,  he  would  increase  his  profits. 
“  Well,”  he  says,  “  they  will  not  grow  as  fast, 
nor  weigh  so  much.”  I  am  not  sure  but  they 
will  grow  as  fast.  A  pig  likes  a  variety  of 
food.  He  will  thrive  on  grass  alone  when  no 
other  food  is  provided.  A  pig  wintered  over 
will  get  fat  on  green  clover  or  fresh  growing 
orchard  grass.  A  little  grain  will  make  pro¬ 
portionately  more  growth  when  a  pig  runs  in 
a  field  than  when  it  is  confined  in  a  pen. 

Suppose  a  pig  will  not  weigh  more  than 
half  as  much  when  it  runs  out,  and  helps  it¬ 
self,  as  it  would  if  shut  up  in  a  pen,  and  fed 
all  of  the  corn  it  would  eat ;  it  does  not  cost 
half  as  much,  and  the  flesh  is  a  hundred  times 
better  food.  I  do  not  wish  to  eat  pigs  shut 
up  all  summer  in  a  foul  pen  and  stuffed  with 
corn.  It  is  an  unnatural  and  sickly  condition 
for  a  pig  which  loves  pure  air  and  the  food 
incident  to  a  free  life.  He  may  not  weigh  as 
much.  It  is  not  a  question  of  weight  but  of 
health  and  profit.  If  two  hundred  pounds 
cost  all  it  will  bring,  and  one  hundred  costs 
only  half,  which  is  the  most  profitable  ? 


A  Stretcher  for  Barbed  Wire. 

In  building  or  repairing  barbed  wire  fence 
I  have  found  all  the  wire  fasteners  which  I 
have  used  liable  to  the  serious  objection  of 
sometimes  slipping.  A  barbed  wire  sud¬ 
denly  let  loose  is  dangerous  to  any  one  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  it. 

I  have  had  an  instrument  of  my  own  de¬ 
vising  made.  It  is  a  combined  wire  holder 
and  staple  extractor,  and  can  be  attached  to 
any  wire  stretcher. 

An  old  steel  spring,  103/4  inches  long,  is 
us  3d.  From  the  centre  of  the  rivet  to  the 
end  of  the  jaw  is  2  inches.  Arm  No.  1  is  l'|4 
inch  wide  at  the  rivet  by  l‘/4  inch  thick.  Each 
link  is  25/h  inches  long  inside  measure.  The 
ring  is  1  inch  in  diameter,  the  inside  measure 


is  3/e  inch.  Hook  on  arm  No.  2,  is  3/e  by  */4- 
in.  at  the  base,  and  1  inch  long,  drawn  to  a 
point.  To  extract  a  staple,  let  the  link  slip 
down  over  the  arm,  (to  be  out  of  the  way), 
drive  the  hook  into  the  staple  behind  the 
wire,  and  wrench  it  out.  The  projecting 
tooth  shown  on  the  front  of  the  jaw  pre¬ 
vents  the  wire  from  slipping.  To  join  two 
wires,  place  the  ends  across  the  jaws;  hold 
with  the  hand  over  one  knee,  and  use  the 
twister  with  the  other  hand.  J.  D.  R. 


Barrel  Feeding  Tub. 

Mr.  “A.  F.  T.,”  Rockport,  sends  us  a  sketch 
of  a  feeding  tub  for  poultry,  made  from  a 
flour  barrel.  The  hoops  are  nailed  to  all  the 
staves  before  cutting  the  slots,  which  are 


three  inches  wide  and  six  inches  long.  The 
cover  projects  two  inches  to  shed  water.  This 
contrivance  is  cheap  and  can  be  easily  made. 
- - 

Finely  Ground  Raw  Phosphates  or 
“Floats.” 

BY  DR.  C.  W.  DABNEY,  JR.,  DIRECTOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
EXPERIMENTAL  STATION. 

The  invention  of  mills,  intended  to  grind 
raw  phosphates  much  finer  than  was  done 
ordinarily  by  the  burr-stone  and  older  mills, 
has  directed  attention  anew  to  the  subject  of  i 
substituting  raw  phosphates  for  superphos¬ 
phate  in  agriculture. 

The  question  is,  can  we  save  the  sulphuric  ! 
acid  which  is  added  to  the  phosphate  (about 
800  lbs.,  55  per  cent  acid  to  every  1,200  lbs.  of 
phosphate)?  This  acid  is  added,  not  for  itself, 
but  as  a  solvent.  Possibly  it  is  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  put  so  much  sulphuric  acid  into  our 
manures.  But  we  must  do  it  in  order  to 
render  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble.  The 
acid  attacks  the  insoluble  three-lime-phos¬ 
phate,  takes  two  parts  of  lime  out  of  the 
compound  and  leaves  the  one-lime-phosphate 
which  is  soluble  in  cold  water. 

There  are  objections  to  this  superphosphate 
besides  the  cost  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  It 
dilutes  our  phosphate  very  greatly,  and  re¬ 
quires  that  we  transport  one- third  more  dead 
weight  than  we  would  have  to  do  in  the  raw 
phosphate.  South  Carolina  raw  phosphate, 
for  example,  contains  25  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid ;  a  ton  500  lbs.  It  costs  at  Charleston, 
ground,  say  $12.00  per  ton.  A  ton  of  the 
superphosphate  contains  about  16  percent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  or  320  lbs. ,  and  costs  about 
$16.00.  We  pay  this  difference  and  take  the 
diluted  article  in  consideration  of  the  solubil¬ 
ity  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  its  being  diffused  through  the  soil. 

It  has  occurred  to  many  persons  to  try  to 
accomplish  this  by  fine  grinding.  By  this 
method  we  substitute  mechanical  power  for 
the  acid  and  grind  it  fine  with  a  mill,  which 
will  leave  it  undiluted,  instead  of  changing 
it  with  acid,  which  sticks  in  the  mass  and 
has  to  go  with  it.  One  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  machines  lately  invented  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  q  centrifugal  attrition  mill,  in  w  hich 
the  crushed  rock  grinds  itself.  The  mill  is 
relieved  of  its  product  by  a  blast  of  air  passed 
through  it,  hence  the  name  “Floats,”  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  product  of  this  mill. 

Two  questions  come  up  with  regard  to 
these  “floats,”  the  answers  to  which  the 
writer  has  attempted  to  find.  1st.  How  fine 
actually  is  this  “floats,”  as  compared,  on  the 
one  side,  with  the  ordinary  burr-stone  grinding, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  powder  produced 
by  acid  ?  2d.  What  is  the  relation  of  degrees 
of  fineness  to  the  power  of  plants  to  absorb 
their  phosphoric  acid?  The  first  question 
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is  comparatively  easy  to  answer.  We  have 
instruments  with  which  to  measure  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  powders.  The  second  question  is 
very  difficult.  It  depends  upon  a  great 
many  conditions.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to 
use  the  solvent  commonly  employed  by 
chemists  to  represent  this  power  of  the 
plants.  This  is  a  solution  of  citrate  of  am¬ 
monia.  It  is  used  to  represent  the  plant- 
root  juices,  soil-water  and  other  solvents  in 
the  soil,  and  can  completely  dissolve  the  very 
fine  precipitated  phosphates  and  other  ex¬ 
ceedingly  finely  divided  phosphates. 

We  give  in  the  table  the  figures  obtained 
for  some  average  representative  samples  of 
each  kind.  Tho  first  two  columns  show  the 
degree  of  fineness,  the  last  column  the  degree 
of  their  solubility  in  the  citrate  solution;  1, 
2  and  3  are  from  identically  the  same  phos¬ 
phate  rock  and  the  same  mill.  So  are  4  and 
5,  the  product  being  generally  caught  in  two 
different  chambers,  the  coarser  in  the  first 
and  the  finer  in  the  second.  Ho.  6  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  rock  from  all  the  others.  They  are  all, 
however,  South  Carolina  phosphates,  as  near 
.alike  as  can  be  found. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Per  cent  finer  than 
0.0003  inch,  linear. 

Per  cent  finer  than 
0.00015  inch. 

Per  cent  of  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  present  solu¬ 
ble  in  citrate  solution. 

"1.  Ordinary  grinding  of 
stones . 

10 

19.32 

'2.  New  mill,  caught  in  first 
chamber . 

40 

30 

20.59 

-3.  New  mill,  caught  in  sec¬ 
ond  chamber . 

99 

95 

25.09 

4.  New  mill,  another  place, 
first  chamber . . 

20 

17.81 

5.  New  m  11,  another  place, 
second  chamber . 

85 

15 

21.06 

■8.  Extraordinary  fine  grind¬ 
ing  of  stones . 

20 

16.75 

The  mill  product  is  indeed  much  finer  than 
the  best  grinding  of  the  stones.  A  large 
part  of  “3”  is  an  almost  impalpable  powder. 
But  even  this  is  very  far  short  of  the  fineness 
of  a  chemically  precipitated  powder.  The 
fine  grinding  does  effect  the  solubility  in 
citrate  very  distinctly,  we  see.  One-fourth 
of  “3”  is  dissolved,  but  the  difference  is  not 
great  between  this  and  the  stone-grinding. 

After  all  we  must  remember  that  this  test 
is  only  an  imitation  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
soil,  and  only  gives  us  a  hint  as  to  how  it  will 
be  there.  The  fine  raw  phosphate  needs  to  be 
tested  in  the  soil.  Soils  containing  much 
vegetable  matter  will  probably  dissolve  it. 
Possibly  this  can  be  done  in  compost  heaps. 


Wear  Plate  for  Harness  Tugs  and  Collars. 

BY  h.  D.  SNOOK,  TATES  CO.,  N.  T. 

In  the  manufacture  of  improved  harness 
trimmings,  devices  are  employed  to  prevent, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  wear  and  breaking 
of  the  tugs  where  the  buckle  tongue  enters 
them.  This  is  quite  an  important  point  with 
those  purchasing  new  harness.  The  single 


Fig.  1. — WEAR  PLATE  FOR  TUG. 


contrivance,  such  as  is  shown  in  figure  1, 
consists  of  a  thin  iron  plate  a  little  narrower 
than  the  tug,  and  about  two  inches  in  length, 


with  a  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  buckle 
tongue  when  placed  between  the  tug  and  the 
buckle.  The  strain  from  the  buckle  upon 
the  tug  is  equally  distributed  over  the  entire 
surface  against  which  the  plate  rests.  A 
harness  thus  equipped  will  last  many  years 
longer  than  those  not  so  provided.  There  is 

another  part  of 
the  harness  that 
is  the  cause  of 
much  trouble, 
mainly  the  part 
where  the  tug 
comes  in  contact 
with  the  collar. 
The  tug  and  its 
fastenings  to  the 
hame  soon  wear 
through  the  col¬ 
lar  and  compress 
iiames.  the  latter  so 

much  that  during  heavy  pulling  the  horse’s 
shoulder  is  often  pinched,  chafed,  and  lacer¬ 
ated.  This  is  worse  than  carelessness  on  the 
part,  of  the  teamster,  as  the  collar  should  be 
kept  plump  at  this  point,  by  re-filling  when 
needed  ;  yet,  very  much  of  this  trouble  may¬ 
be  avoided  by  tacking  to  the  underside  of  the 
hame  a  piece  of  leather,  as  shown  in  figure 
2.  It  will  be  found  not  only  to  save  the  col¬ 
lar,  but  prevent  chafing  of  the  shoulder. 


Portable  Water  Pence. 


The  water  fence  herewith  illustrated  is  one 
of  the  best  we  have  ever  used,  and  those  who 
live  near  or  on  tide-water  will  find  such  a 
one  very  useful.  This  fence  is  made  usually 
of  pine,  the  larger  pieces,  those  which  lie  on 
the  ground  and  parallel  with  the  “  run”  of 
the  fence,  are  3  by  4-inch  pieces,  hemlock  or 
pine,  and  connected  by  three  cross-bars, 
of  3  by  4-inch  pieces,  mortised  in,  3  feet  apart. 


Into  the  middle  of  these  three  cross-pieces 
(the  upright  or  posts),  are  securely  mortised 
while  two  common  boards  are  nailed  under¬ 
neath  the  long  pieces  to  afford  a  better  rest 
for  the  structure  when  floating  on  the  water, 
or  resting  on  the  ground.  Stout  wires  are 
stretched  along  the  posts,  which  are  four 
feet  high.  D.  Z.  E. 


There  is  a  general  impression  that  salt 
may  be  made  useful  in  destroying  weeds, 
but  there  is  very  little  positive  testimony  on 
the  subject.  A  correspondent  writes  us:  “If 
one  will,  when  the  dew  is  on,  sprinkle  a 
little  fine  salt  on  the  leaves  of  any  plant  he 
wishes  to  kill,  he  will  be  both  surprised  and 
pleased  at  the  result.”  Beginning  some 
years  ago  with  a  few  quarts  annually,  he 
now  uses  some  thousands  of  pounds  of  salt 
each  year  in  killing  weeds,  while  no  injury  to 
the  land  or  the  crops  is  perceptible. 


A  Hay  Barn. 

The  English  Hay  Barn,  of  which  we 
give  an  engraving,  is  a  model  of  cheapness, 
and  may  be  easily  constructed  by  the  intelli¬ 
gent  laborers  on  any  farm.  The  movable  roof, 
descending  as  the  quantity  of  hay  is  reduced, 


A  HAY  BARRACK,  OR  ENGLISH  HAY  BARN. 

protects  the  contents  of  the  barn  from  storm. 
An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  bam  is  as 


follows : 

Roof,  10  yards  by  6,  and  Iron  Straps . $108.50 

4  Poles,  30  feet  long,  9  by  6  in  diameter,  and 

pickled  in  creosote  ($5) . . .  19.85 

2  “Crabs” .  32.50 

8  Pullies  and  16  Screw  Pins .  18.90 

57  yards  of  J  B  B  Short  Link  Chain  ..  .  11.65 

Wrought  Iron  Clips  at  end  of  Chain .  2.35 

Screw  Pins  to  secure  “Crabs” .  1.25 


$195.00 

Docility  as  a  Matter  of  Training. 

Numbers  of  farmers  who  are  interested  in 
the  improvement,  at  least  of  their  own  stock, 
regard  bulls  as  ugly  creatures  not  fit  to  be  kept. 
As  those  creatures  are  commonly  handled 
the  opinion  is  quite  correct,  and  we  might 
go  further  and  recognize  the  full  danger  of 
having  to  do  with  these  animals,  which  are 
often  made  unruly  by  the  carelessness  or  cru¬ 
elty  of  those  who  have  them  in  charge.  All 
cattle  find  it  difficult  to  get  at  the  place  just 
back  of  their  horns.  They  often  solicit  from 
some  other  member  of  the  herd  a  friendly 
office  in  giving  that  particular  spot  a  “  good 
licking.”  They  approach  with  head  and  horns 
depressed,  sometimes  giving  their  mate  a 
rather  vigorous  poke  under  the  throat,  to 
call  attention  to  the  urgency  of  their  wants. 

Cattle  that  are  carded  and  cleaned  as  they 
ought  to  be  are  comparatively  few  in  num¬ 
ber.  At  this  season  of  the  year  bulls  carry 
the  accumulated  hay  seed  and  other  dirt  of 
the  season's  confinement  well  matted  in  their 
crests  and  manes.  The  attendant  in  going 
around  such  an  one  is  almost  sure  to  begin 
to  scratch  him  in  the  top  of  the  head.  Of 
course  the  animal  likes  that,  holds  down  his 
head,  tries  to  express  his  delight  by  run¬ 
ning  out  his  tongue,  and  by  other  motions. 
When  the  man  ceases  this  attention,  to  go 
about  his  work,  the  animal  may  indicate  its 
desire  for  a  continuance  by  a  stroke  with  its 
horn.  Such  a  blow,  given  in  playfulness, 
should  not  be  resented,  even  though  it  be 
more  severe  than  amusing.  A  passionate 
man  may,  by  hastily  returning  the  blow  with 
one  from  the  pitchfork,  create  a  serious  out¬ 
break,  in  which  the  animal  is  severely  beaten. 
A  few  lessons  of  this  sort  are  apt  to  arouse 
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the  evil  disposition  of  the  animal  until  he 
becomes  thoroughly  reckless. 

Sometimes  the  attendant  assumes  that  the 
creature  is  entitled  to  no  kindness,  and  pur¬ 
sues  a  career  of  rough  and  boisterous  treat¬ 
ment,  shouting  at  him  and  pounding  him  or 
kicking  him  every  time  he  comes  within 
reach.  On  some  occasion  this  treatment  is 
resented,  an  act  that  consigns  the  poor  ani¬ 
mal  to  a  life  of  torture  and  violence  of  wliich 
the  scars  on  his  hide  and  his  broken  tail  or 


ribs  are  the  dumb  witnesses.  A  rational  dis¬ 
cipline  is  the  only  wise  and  safe  course  to 
pursue.  A  habit  of  obedience  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  with  these  animals  as  readily  as  with 
the  steers.  In  this  habit  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  man  and  also  the  guarantee  of 
human  treatment  for  the  beast. 

He  must  have  patience, resolution,  judgment 
and  that  real  kindness  in  the  treatment  of  this 
and  all  other  animals,  which  requires  noth¬ 
ing  unreasonable,  and  which  never  allows  a 
willful  disobedience.  With  a  good  ring,  and 
a  stout  staff,  the  man  is  master,  but  he  will 
never  inflict  unnecessary  punishment. 

Do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  this  animal 
is  a  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  farm.  He 
is  as  well  able  to  earn  his  own  living  as  an 


ox  or  a  horse.  Where  there  is  horse-power 
labor  he  can  do  it.  He  can  be  worked  when 
young,  single  in  harness  for  a  cart,  cultivator, 
or  stone-boat,  and  do  most  efficient  service, 


driven  by  rein  with  a  proper  snaffle.  Be¬ 
gin  with  this  animal  as  a  calf,  and  pa¬ 
tience  and  ingenuity  will  find  a  way  to  use 
him  profitably.  Nothing  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  judgment  and  watchfulness.  D.  D.  B. 


Mutton  Sheep. 

J.  W.  DARROW,  CHATHAM,  N.  T. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  mutton  is  being 
consumed  in  larger  quantities  every  year,  it 
is  important  to  know 
which  are  the  best  breeds 
for  producing  it.  The  vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  Downs  are 
preferable,  as  they  are 
hardy,  prolific,  and  early 
in  maturing.  The  South 
Down  has  for  many  years 
taken  precedence  over  all 
other  breeds.  The  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Shropshire  and  Ox¬ 
ford  Downs  are  also  ex¬ 
cellent  mutton  sheep,  their 
meat  being  tender,  juicy, 
well-flavored,  and  not  over¬ 
fat.  Cotswolds  and  Lin¬ 
colns  are  larger,  coarser 
animals,  and  not  maturing 
early,  do  not  rank  high  as 
mutton  breeds.  When  it 
is  desirable  to  have  good 
mutton  and  wool  qualities 
combined  in  one  breed,  a 
cross  between  a  Merino 
ram  and  Cotswold  or  Lincoln  ewes  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  valuable  fleece  and  fine  meat,  and  if 
on  ewes  of  this  cross  a  South  Down  ram  is 
used,  an  excellent  class  of  lambs  will  result. 


Fig.  3.— THE  LOFT. 

The  Cotswold-Merino  cross-breeds  and  their 
progeny  mature  early,  attaining  a  weight  of 
about  140  pounds,  alive,  at  the  age  of  14 
months.  We  should  not,  how¬ 
ever,  expect  a  wool-producing 
breed  to  rank  very  high  as  a 
mutton-producer;  the  one  qual¬ 
ity  being  necessarily  sacrificed, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
the  other.  But  whatever  the 
breed,  it  is  of  prime  importance 
to  select  a  good  size  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  ;  an  inferior  one 
will  entail  evils  upon  his  pro¬ 
geny  for  generations.  As  a 
fattening  ration  for  mutton 
sheep  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  oats,  corn  meal  and  linseed 
meal,  in  addition  to  well-cured 
clover  hay,  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  Begin  with  a  gill 
of  the  grain  per  head  daily, 
and  increase  the  quantity 
gradually  until  toward  the  last 
of  the  feed,  the  sheep  may  be 
fed  all  they  will  eat.  Besides 
the  hay  and  grain,  roots  or  good  ensilage  may 
be  fed  to  keep  the  bowels  in  good  condition. 
Digestion  and  assimilation  must  be  perfect  to 
insure  healthy  growth  or  rapid  fattening. 


Plan  of  a  Piggery. 

CLASS  V. — FIRST  PRIZE— BY  “BROAD  AXE,’’  (E.  N.  PRATT),, 
JACKSON  CO.,  MICH. 

The  main  building  is  16  by  36  feet,  with  16 
feet  posts.  The  extension  for  pens  is  14  by 
36  feet,  and  8  feet  high  on  the  back  side.  The 
sills  and  joist  of  the  pen  part  are  of  white 
oak  or  other  durable  timber.  Other  timber 
may  be  pine,  spruce,  or  hemlock.  The  siding 
is  1  by  12-inch  stock  boards  battened  ;  cor¬ 


nice  about  18  inches  projection;  roof  covered 
with  good  quality  cull-boards  and  best  18 
inch  cedar  or  pine  shingles.  There  is  a  ven¬ 
tilating  cupola  as  shown  on  elevations  figs.  1 
and  2.  Sliding  doors  connect  each  pen  with 
the  yards  in  rear;  they  are  also  in  partitions 
between  pens  and  on  the  left  side,  as  shown 
in  fig.  2,  and  also  in  the  main  floor,  fig.  4. 
The  main  floor  is  designed  to  be  used  for 
scalding  and  dressing,  and  should  be  matched 
and  put  together  with  thick  paint  to  make  it 
water-tight.  It  may  be  “deafened”  to  ex¬ 
clude  frost  from  cellar,  by  putting  about  two 
inches  of  coarse  mortar  on  rough  boards  be¬ 
tween  the  joists.  The  cellar-way  should  be 
ceiled  inside  and  filled  in  with  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  The  feeding-troughs  should  be  of 
hard-wood  and  constructed  as  shown  in  de¬ 
tail,  in  figures  5,  6,  and  7.  The  doors,  when 
hanging  perpendicular,  shut  the  hogs  from 
the  trough,  and  when  swung  back  and  fast¬ 
ened  by  a  button  to  the  front  of  the  trough, 
they  allow  the  hogs  to  feed.  The  cellar,  fig.  8. 


cistern  and  foundation  walls  are  of 
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Fig.  5.— FRONT  OF  TBOUGH. 


stone  laid  in  mortar ;  the  cellar  bottom  is 
“grouted”  and  provided  with  a  drain  if 
necessary.  Plaster  the  cistern  with  cement 
mortar,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar  with  the 
same  material.  The  opening  to  the  cistern 
on  the  outside  is  closed  with  a  door.  The 


Fig.  6. — trough  open.  Fig.  7. — trough  closed. 

furnace  and  kettle  may  be  cast-iron,  port¬ 
able,  or  the  kettle  may  be  set  in  brick.  A 
sheet-iron  funnel,  well  painted,  should  be  set 
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in  the  loft  (fig.  3,)  floor  connected  by  a  pipe 
to  the  chimney  to  carry  off  steam,  etc.,  from 
the  kettle.  The  outside  of  the  piggery  is 
painted  with  two  coats  to  suit  the  owner. 
The  building  may  be  put  up  for  considerably 


3  Plates,  6  by  6,  36  feet  long. 
ltiO  Joist,  2  bv  8, 12  feet  long. 

56  Rafters,  2  by  4, 12  ft.  long. 

4  Rafters,  2  by  6, 12  ft.  long 
20  Rafters,  2  by  6, 18  ft.  long 
30  Pieces, 4  by  4, 14  feet  long 
50  Pieces,  4  by  4,  12  feet  long 
20  Pieces,  4  by  4, 16  feet  long 


Fig.  8. — PLAN  OF  CELLAR. 

less  money  by  omitting  the  cellar  and  cis¬ 
tern,  and  finishing  in  a  cheaper  manner. 

Estimates  for  Piggery. 

3  Sills,  8  by  8, 36  feet  long. 

2  Sills,  8  by  8,  30  feet  long. 

2  Sills,  8  by  8, 16  feet  long. 

2  Sills,  8  by  8, 14  feet  long. 

8  Posts,  6  by  8, 16  feet  long. 

2  Posts,  6  by  6, 10  feet  long. 

4  Posts,  6  by  6.  8  feet  long. 

4  Beams,  6  by  8,  16  feet  long. 

4  Beams,  6  by  6, 14  feet  long. 

Amounting  to  6,650  feet,  at  $17  per  M . $113.05 

1,700  feet  Roofing,  at  $12  per  M. . . 20.80 

11,500  Shingles,  at  $4.50  per  M .  52.75 

3,500  ft.  Stock  Boards,  1  by  12,  dressed,  16  ft,  $18  per  M  63.U0 

1,800  feet  Battens,  16  feet,  $3  per  M . 14.40 

1,200  feet,  2  by  12  Plank,  14  feet,  $17  per  M .  20.80 

1,100  feet,  2  by  10  D  &  M  Flooring,  16  feet,  $22  per  M. .  24.20 

2,000  feet,  1  by  6  D  &  M  Flooring,  $20  per  M .  40  00 

5  Windows,  8  lights,  12  by  14  glass,  $2.25  each .  11.25 

5  Windows,  4  lights,  12  by  14  glass,  $1.25  each .  6.25 

2  Cellar  Windows,  2  lights,  12  by  12.  double  glazed.  1.50 

Carpenter  Work,  $125  ;  Nails  and  Trimmings,  $30 . 155.00 

Eave  Troughs  and  Pump .  15.00 

Excavating  and  Stone  Work .  75.00 

Furnace,  Kettle,  and  Chimney .  35.00 

Painting  Outside .  35.00 

Total . $6834)0 


The  Origin  of  Bladder  Plums. 

BY  CHA8.  H.  PECK. 

In  reference  to  the  abnormal  fruit  of  plum 
trees,  noticed  as  “Bladder  Plums,”  in  the 
October  and  January  [1882]  numbers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  it  may  be  stated 
that  mycologists  attribute  the  cause  of  this 
peculiar  development  to  the  attacks  of  a  mi¬ 
nute  parasitic  fungus.  If  a  small  fragment 
of  the  tissue  is  taken  from  the  surface  of  a 
bladder  plum,  and  examined  by  the  aid  of  a 
compound  microscope  having  a  magnifying 
power  of  three  or  four  hundred  diameters, 
numerous  small  membranous,  somewhat  cy¬ 
lindrical-shaped  sacks  will  be  seen  imbedded 
in  the  plum  tissues,  or  slightly  projecting 
from  their  surface.  Each  sack,  when  fully 
developed,  contains  eight  minute  colorless 
spores,  the  seeds  of  the  fungus.  By  these,  it 
is  propagated  and  transmitted  from  tree  to 
tree.  But  before  these  spore-sacks  and  spores 
are  produced,  the  fungus  has  a  vegetating 
or  growing  period,  during  which  its  mycelial 
threads  have  been  permeating  the  cells  and 
tissues  of  the  young  plum,  and  thereby 
causing  its  abnormal  development. 

The  life-history  of  the  fungus  has  not  yet 
been  fully  traced,  and  it  is  not  known  exactly 
when  the  fungus  attacks  the  fruit,  nor  where 
or  how  the  spores  pass  the  winter.  It  is 
quite  probable,  however,  that  warm  wet 
weather,  at  or  soon  after  the  flowering  time 
of  the  plum  trees,  is  most  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  fungus,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  destruction  of  the  plums.  The  most 
abundant  crop  of  bladder  plums  ever  ob¬ 
served  by  the  writer  was  noticed  during  a 
very  wet  time  in  June.  Many  wild  plum 
trees  ( Prunus  Americana)  had  much  of  their 
fruit  affected  in  this  way,  and  one  tree  which 


was  growing  in  a  door-yard  did  not  have  a 
single  sound  plum  on  it,  though  well  loaded 
with  bladder  plums. 

The  fruit  of  the  sand  cherry  ( Prunus  pu- 
mila),  is  also  sometimes  attacked  by  this  fun¬ 
gus,  and  thereby  subjected  to  a  similar  meta¬ 
morphosis.  It  becomes  enlarged,  soft,  and 
bladdery,  but  more  elongated  and  pointed 
than  that  of  the  wild  plum.  Its  color  is  also 
sometimes  varied  by  red  or  rosy  hues.  Oc¬ 
casionally  its  leaves  are  attacked,  in  which 
case  they  become  curled,  distorted,  and  dis¬ 
colored,  very  much  like  the  leaves  of  a  peach 
tree  when  affected  by  the  “curl.”  In  Europe, 
this  fungus  attacks  the  fruit  of  Prunus  do- 
mestica,  Prunus  spinosa,  and  Prunus  Padus. 
The  name  by  which  the  fungus  is  known  to 
mycologists  is  Exoascus  Pruni.  This  plum- 
fruit  fungus  is  a  near  relative  to  the  peach- 
curl  fungus  ( Ascomyces  deformans),  which  is 
also  placed  by  some  authors  in  the  genus  Ex¬ 
oascus.  Doubtless  their  life-histories  are 
very  similar,  and  any  facts  ascertained  con¬ 
cerning  the  habits  of  one  will  be  likely  to  aid 
us  in  our  knowledge  of  the  other. 


Old  Fruit  Cans  for  Layering  Straw¬ 
berries. 

Old  fruit  cans,  of  which  most  any  farmer 
can  get  as  many  as  he  wants,  can  be  made 
into  very  useful  pots  for  layering  straw¬ 
berries.  Cut  the  can  in 
two  in  the  middle.  This 
can  be  done  with  an  old 
hatchet.  Then  cut  the 
sides  down  as  seen  in  the 
engraving.  When  open¬ 
ed  as  shown,  the  ball  of 
earth  can  be  removed  without  any  trouble. 
These,  if  not  quite  as  good  as  the  earthen  pots, 
answer  the  purpose  very  well  for  farmers 
who  only  want  a  hundred  or  two  plants. 


Devon  Cows  for  Butter. 

We  have  been  looking  over  reports  of  what 
Devon  cows  have  just  been  doing  in  the  but¬ 
ter  line  among  us,  and  find  that  nineteen  of 
the  cows  have  been  producing  from  15  to  20 
lbs.  5  oz.  each  of  best  quality  of  butter  per 
week.  Considering  their  medium  size  and 
economy  of  keep,  these  are  great  yields  ;  but 
in  years  gone  by,  there  are  records  of  still 
larger  ' yields,  nearly  equalling  those  of  the 
most  famous  Jerseys  of  the  present  day.  The 
Devons,  however,  not  only  excel  in  the  dairy, 
but  in  several  other  respects.  They  are  very 
superior  as  working  oxen,  have  a  quicker 
step  and  greater  endurance  than  any  other 
breed,  and  are  the  most  powerful  of  all  for 
their  size.  When  fattened,  they  turn  out  a 
choice  quality  of  beef.  Thus  we  see  that  they 
are  a  most  excellent  general  purpose  breed — 
good  in  the  dairy,  for  work,  and  for  the 
shambles.  The  only  other  cattle  that  can  be 
compared  to  them  in  uniting  so  many  superior 
qualities  are  the  Red  Polled  Norfolk  and  Suf¬ 
folk,  which,  in  fact,  are  hornless  Devons. 

The  Devons  have  been  much  neglected  by 
the  public  for  twenty  years  or  so  past,  both 
in  England  and  in  America  ;  but  attention  is 
now  awakening  to  their  great  merits,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  they  will  soon  come  into  as 
high  favor  again  as  formerly  ;  for,  aside  from 
their  Polled  congeners,  no  cattle  are  so  profit¬ 
ably  bred  and  raised  on  light  pastures,  and 
hilly,  rocky  districts. 

At  a  public  sale  of  eighty-six  lots  of  Devons 


the  past  year  in  England,  they  averaged  $180 
each.  One  cow  of  these  sold  for  $625,  and  a 
bull  for  $875,  while  a  calf  brought  50  guineas 
($250).  These  are  about  25  per  cent,  higher 
prices  than  the  average  of  any  herd  of  either 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Ayrshire  cattle  sold  for 
in  England  in  the  year  1882.  We  can  learn 
from  this  the  appreciation  of  Devons  in  their 
own  native  land. 


Asparagus  Buncher. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  different  de¬ 
vices  for  bunching  asparagus,  grape  cuttings, 


simple  and  cheap,  and  can  be  made  at  home 
by  almost  anyone.  A  neat  pine  board,  about 
three  feet  long,  six  inches  wide  and  an  inch 
in  thickness  is  selected  ;  in  this,  holes,  four 
inches  apart,  in  groups  of  four,  are  bored 
large  enough  to  admit  a  heavy  wire  six  or 
eight  inches  long.  Three  groups  of  wires 
can  be  arranged  on  one  board.  We  have,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  bunched  grape  cuttings, 
(100  cuttings  in  each  bunch),  quickly  and 
easily,  with  a  device  of  this  kind.  Lay  the 
stalks  on  the  “buncher,”  across  the  board, 
so  that  the  three  “groups ’’can  be  used  at 
once  when  necessary.  D.  Z.  E. 


Swinging  Roosts,  for  Poultry. 

Those  who  do  not  have  the  roosting  bench¬ 
es,  now  so  generally  used  by  poultry  breeders, 
and  are  opposed  to  the  old  style  of  roosting 
poles  or  strips,  nailed  to  the  building,  will 
find  the  style  of  roost  herewith  illustrated 
very  convenient,  and  especially  so  where 
minks,  foxes,  and  weasels  abound.  The  roost 
can  be  made  of  any  length  or  size  to  suit  the 
building  or  the  number  of  fowls.  Two  hooks, 
are  driven  into  or  screwed  fast  to  the  side  of 


the  building,  to  hold  the  rings  or  staples  af¬ 
fixed  in  the  ends  of  the  pieces  to  which  the 
roosting  poles  are  nailed.  Strong  cord  is 
firmly  attached  at  one  end,  by  which  to 
raise  or  lower  the  roosts.  The  hook  at  the 
end  of  the  rope  or  wire,  which  runs  from  the 
ceiling,  is  to  hold  the  roosts,  either  when  not 
in  use,  or  to  put  the  fowls,  at  night,  above 
the  reach  of  enemies.  The  length  of  the 
rope  or  wire  is  regulated  by  the  wants  of  the 
poultryman,  or  a  small  pulley  can  be  affixed 
in  the  ceiling  and  the  rope  so  arranged  as  to 
raise  or  lower  the  roosts.  D.  Z,  E. 
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The  Peasantry  (Small  Farmers)  of  Au¬ 
vergne,  France. 

Our  small  farmers  should  know  liow  supe¬ 
rior  their  condition  is  to  that  of  the  French 
farmers  of  similar  holdings,  even  when  ours 
have  just  begun  operations,  and  have  no 
better  lodging  for  themselves  and  animals, 
than  log  houses  and  sheds.  The  French 
peasantry  are  so  ignorant  and  prejudiced, 
they  cannot  be  induced  to  adopt  improved 
implements  in  the  cultivation  of  their  land. 
In  the  harvesting 
and  threshing  of  the 
crops,  they  continue 
to  keep  in  use  heavy, 
bungling,  imperfect 
implements,  like 
those  only  known 
hundreds  of  years 
ago.  The  men  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to 
the  light  work  of  the 
farm,  leaving  the 
heavy  to  the  women 
and  the  cows.  Ex¬ 
cept  when  the 
men  resort  to  the 
spade,  these  latter 
do  all  the  plowing, 
cart  work,  drawing 
manure,  etc.,  while 
the  women  generally 
plant,  cultivate  and 
harvest  most  of  the 
crops.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  they  are  treat¬ 
ed  very  much  as  the 
wives  of  our  Indians 
in  their  savage  state. 

The  habitations  of 
these  people  are 
shared  with  their 
cows.  They  are  com¬ 
fortless  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  being  more  or 
less  open  in  the  sides 
and  roof  to  the 
weather,  and  have 
only  a  pane  or  two 
of  glass  for  a  win¬ 
dow.  They  have  no 
other  fuel  growing 
upon  their  land  than 
shoots  trimmed  from 
their  grape  vines  in 
winter.  This  gives 
them  hardly  enough 
to  do  their  little 
cooking,  and  being 
too  poor  to  buy  other 
fuel, they  often  suffer 

so  much  from  cold  in  winter  as  to  be  compell¬ 
ed  to  go  into  the  stables  and  herd  with  the  cows 
for  warmth.  Some  cottages  are  without  shelf 
or  cupboard,  the  floors  strewed  with  onions, 
dirty  clothes,  sticks,  and  rubbish,  making  up 
a  general  nastiness  of  every  kind.  Fleas  in¬ 
numerable  abound  here,  and  the  whole  place 
is  dirtier  than  out-doors,  for  there  the  soil  is 
comparatively  fx-ee  of  foul  stuff  and  smells. 

The  children  are  very  frequently  brought  up 
in  ignorance,  and  follow  their  parents,  mak¬ 
ing  no  improvement  in  their  condition.  If 
they  fall  ill  no  doctor  is  sent  for,  and  they 
die  or  get  well  as  it  may  happen.  We  do 
not  see  how  France  can  expect  to  become  a 
stable  and  enlightened  Republic,  when  the 
small  farmers  of  a  large  Department  like 


that  of  Auvergne,  are  kept  in  ignorance  and 
all  uncleanness.  Their  food  is  chiefly  a  soup 
made  of  onions,  cabbage,  radishes,  and  lard, 
with  rye  bread.  L.  R.  L. 


Planting  the  Pear  Orchard. 

BY  A  PRACTICAL.  GROWER. 

Many  trees  that  fail  to  grow  have  been 
planted  by  careless  or  inefficient  persons,  and 
to  this  cause  can  be  attributed  the  death  of 
most  of  the  trees  wliich  fail  after  they  are 
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set  out  in  the  orchard.  The  first  step  is  to 
have  the  land  laid  off  with  a  two-horse  plow 
into  good  sized  furrows  (returning  in  the 
same  furrow  to  clean  it  out  and  widen  it), 
twenty  feet  apart,  for  standards,  and  fifteen 
feet  for  dwarfs.  When  this  has  been  done, 
with  a  light  one-horse  plow,  draw  shallow 
cross-furrows  the  same  distances  apart.  As 
soon  as  the  marks  are  made,  commence  the 
planting.  Before  the  trees  are  taken  to  the 
field,  have  all  bruised  and  broken  roots  and 
limbs  carefully  pruned  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Put  the  trees  into  a  cart,  wagon,  or  barrow, 
and  cover  them  up  with  bagging,  as  the  high 
winds  dry  out  the  roots  even  more  than  does 
the  sunshine.  In  the  middle  of  the  field, 
where  it  will  be  equally  convenient  to  all 


parts  of  the  ground,  have  the  trees  hauled*, 
and  also  provide  a  tub  or  half  barrel,  filled  with 
thick  mud.  Just  before  planting,  immerse 
the  roots  of  each  tree  in  this  mud,  which  will 
materially  assist  in  insuring  the  growth  of 
the  trees,  causing  the  surrounding  earth  to 
adhere  to  the  roots.  By  adopting  this  means 
we  have  lost  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
large  numbers  of  pear  trees  we  have  planted- 
When  the  trees  have  been  thus  prepared, 
have  a  boy  carry  the  trees  along  the  rows, 
dropping  them  only  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
planted,  at  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  the  fur¬ 
rows.  Two  men 
follow,  and,  while 
one  holds  the  tree  in 
its  proper  place  and 
position ,  spreading 
the  roots  well,  the 
other  throws  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  shovelfuls  of' 
fine  earth  on  the 
roots,  packs  it  down 
well  with  his  feet, 
puts  on  some  more 
earth  and  packs  as. 
before.  Another  man 
follows  and  banks  up 
around  the  trees,  or 
else  when  a  row  is- 
set  out,  a  one-horse 
plow  throws  two 
furrows,  one  from 
each  side,  up  to  the 
trees,  making  a  ridge. 
Packing  the  soil  well 
around  the  trees, 
while  planting  them, 
is  a  very  important 
item,  and  must  not 
be  neglected  on  any 
consideration,  while 
care  should  also  bo 
taken  to  keep  the 
trees  straight  in  their 
respective  rows,  to 
give  the  orchard  a 
neat,  trim  appear¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  to 
facilitate  thorough 
and  close  cultivation 
with  horses  without 
endangering  the 
trees  in  any  way, 
from  plow  or  whif- 
fle-tree.  The  desire 
to  have  large  trees 
has  induced  many 
inexperienced  plant¬ 
ers  to  set  the  trees . 
with  their  full  heads 
on.  The  heavy  tops  give  the  high  winds  a . 
chance  to  unsettle  the  young  trees  before  the 
roots  have  taken  enough  hold  of  the  ground 
to  insure  their  growth  or  stability.  The  trees 
should  all  be  headed  back  severely  and  ju¬ 
diciously  before  being  set  out,  and  new 
heads  formed  from  the  growth  made  in  the 
orchard  and  not  in  the  nursery  rows.  We 
would  also  caution  those  wTho  put  out  market 
plantations  of  pears  not  to  plant  standards 
and  dwarfs  alternately  in  the  rows,  as  the 
different  habits  of  growth  of  the  two  will 
materially  interfere  with  cheap  and  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation.  It  was  tried  in  my  first 
orchard,  but  in  subsequent  plantations  we 
gave  each  class  of  pears  a  separate  field, 
and  they  are  much  more  satisfactory. 
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Taste  of  Turnips  in  Milk. 


There  are  several  remedies  to  prevent  the 
taste  of  turnips  in  milk,  but  we  believe  no  one 
of  them  can  be  strictly  relied  upon  as  effec¬ 
tual  ;  wc  will,  however,  give  them  in  order  : 

1.  The  objectionable  taste  comes  from  the 
crown  of  the  turnip.  If  this  is  cut  off  and 
thrown  away  entire,  the  remainder  will  not 
affect  the  milk.  2.  Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda  in  a  teacupful  of  warm 
water,  and  add  this  to  six  gallons  of  milk 
when  first  set  in  the  pans.  For  a  single  gal¬ 
lon,  of  course  one-sixth  of  the  above  would 
be  sufficient,  and  for  two  or  three  gallons 
in  due  proportion.  The  turnips  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  cow  immediately  after  milking. 
3.  Pulp  or  crush  the  turnips  so  fine  as  to 
make  them  quickly  and  easily  digested  after 
eating,  and  when  fed  mix  with  cut  hay  or 
straw.  4.  Scald  the  milk  as  soon  as  drawn 
from  the  cows.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is 
to  insert  the  milk  can  into  a  large  pan  or 
kettle  about  three  quarters  full  of  boiling 
water,  and  stir  the  milk  until  it  reaches  80  to 
90  degrees  of  heat,  and  then  set  it  away  to 
gradually  cool  off.  The  cream  then  rises 
thick,  comes  off  in  a  lump,  and  is  churned 
quickly.  All  the  above  remedies  are  so  simple 
as  to  be  easily  tried,  and  if  they  do  no  good, 
cannot  effect  harm.  Thus,  it  is  safe  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  them. 


TRIMMING  HEDGES. 

kept  in  place.  After  one  year’s  growth, 
a  hedge  treated  in  this  way  will  turn  any 
kind  of  stock.  The  engraving  shows  the 
manner  of  doing  the  work. 

There  are  some  strange  notions  current 
about  grafting.  One  of  our  correspondents 
has  been  told  by  “an  expert  ”  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  outside  bark  of  the  cion  and 
stock  to  come  in  contact  to  insure  success. 
The  outside  bark  is  practically  only  a  cover¬ 
ing  ;  the  active  growing  portion  is  the  inner 
bark.  “H.  H.”  has  been  told  that  in  cleft¬ 
grafting  the  cion  must  not  be  perpendicular, 
but  “quartering,”  and  asks  if  this  is  proper. 
Sometimes,  where  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  the 
inside  bark  of  both  graft  and  stock  into  con¬ 
tact,  the  cion  is  set  leaning  slightly  away 


Trimming  Hedges. 

-O — 

Mr.  L.  Purdy,  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  writes  us: 
Having  some  hedge  that  had  grown  for  sev- 
erl  years  without  trimming,  I  hit  upon  the 
following  plan  for  making  a  good  hedge  of  it: 

At.  the  end  of  the  row  leave  two  plants 
standing  upright ;  cut  them  off  about  four 
feet  high  and  trim  away  all  the  limbs.  Trim 
up  the  plants  along  the  row  for  several  feet, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  limbs  to  interfere, 
and  cut  off  the  tops  as  high  as  you  can 
reach  with  a  hatchet.  Take  hold  of  the 
plant  and  bend  it  down  in  the  direction  it  is 
to  lie,  and  with  one  or  two  blows  with  the 
hatchet  near  the  root  the  plant  can  easily  be 


from  the  stock.  This  will  cause  the  inner  bark 
of  the  cion  to  cross  that  of  the  stock,  and  it 
must  come  in  contact  with  it. 


DODDER  ON 
GRAPE  VINE. 


Another  Enemy  of  the  Grape  Vine. 

Insects,  numerous  as  they  are,  are  not  the 
only  enemies  with  which 
the  grape-grower  has  to 
contend.  The  dreaded  mil¬ 
dew  is  a  microscopic  para¬ 
sitic  plant,  and  now  we 
learn  of  another  plant,  also 
parasitic,  but  by  no  means 
microscopic.  S.  F.  Black¬ 
man,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.,  in 
pruning  his  vines  came 
across  a  “singular  growth,” 
which  he  sent  us  and  from 
which  the  accompanying 
engraving,  of  actual  size, 
has  been  made.  The  affair 
is  properly  described  as  a 
“growth,”  but  it  is  not  of 
the  vine,  but  upon  it.  It 
is  a  cluster  of  seed  pods  of 
a  species  of  Dodder — Cus- 
cuta,  of  which  there  are 
one  or  more  species  found 
all  over  the  country.  The 
Dodders  germinate  from  seeds  in  the  ground, 
throwing  up  long  slender,  leafless  stems  which 
twTine  around  and  climb  up  the  stems  of  other 
plants.  There  soon  appears  upon  the  stem  of 
the  Dodder,  little  disks  or  “  suckers  ”  whicli 
penetrate  the  stem  of  the  other  plant  and 
through  which  it  robs  its  host  of  its  juices. 
Having  established  itself,  the  Dodder,  finding 
it  easier  to  steal  its  food  than  to  prepare  it, 
has  no  farther  need  of  a  root,  and  soon  severs 
all  communication  with  the  soil.  It  bears 
minute  whitish  flowers  in  clusters,  which  are 
succeeded  by  small  pods,  each  usually  with 
four  seeds.  The  flowers  and  fruit,  though 
small,  are  interesting  in  their  structure, 
which  places  the  plant  in  close  relationship 
with  the  large  and  showy  morning-glories, 
both  belonging  to  the  same  family.  Some  of 
the  dodders  are  common  in  damp  places,  and 
m  summer  their  orange-colored  stems,  like 
masses  of  tangled  yarn,  are  quite  conspicuous. 
The  origin  of  the  botanical  name,  Cuscuta  is 
not  known,  but  Dodder  is  the  plural  of  dodd, 
the  word  in  the  Frisian  lauguage  for 
“bunch.”  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
plant  subsists  it  is  most  injurious  to  those 
plants  upon  which  it  grows.  The  Flax 
Dodder  and  the  Clover  Dodder  of  Europe 
are  often  destructive  to  the  important  crops 
they  infest.  The  first  named  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country,  but  is  not  at  all  com¬ 
mon.  There  is  a  Dodder  which  infests  the 
“Alfalfa”  or  Lucerne,  the  important  forage 
crop  of  California  and  other  far  Western 
States,  and  which  w’as  first  determined  and 
figured  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  in 
Dec.,  1874,  as  Cuscuta  racemosa  var.  Chi- 
liana.  The  three  species  already  referred  to 
form-loose  flower  and  fruit  clusters,  which 
present  a  very  different  appearance  from  the 
one  now  figured,  in  which  the  pods  are 
closely  crowded  in  a  dense  mass,  that  is 
sometimes  two  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a 
native  species  ( C .  compacta)  and  the  only 
one  of  about  a  dozen  belonging  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  States  that  attack  cultivated  plants. 
We  have  known  it  to  injure  young  apple 
stocks  in  a  nurserv.  but  its  occurrence  on  the 


vine  is  quite  new,  and  though  not  likely  to 
prove  serious,  should  be  known  to  vine- 
growers  that  they  may  destroy  it  wherever 
it  occurs.  By  rubbing  off  the  flower-clus¬ 
ters,  before  the  seeds  are  formed,  it  may  be 
kepi  in  subjection  without  much  difficulty. 


Milfoil  or  Yarrow- 

A  correspondent  who  finds  “Thousand¬ 
leaved  grass  or  Yarrow  ”  recommended  in  an 
English  work  as  useful  in  a  mixture  of 
grasses  for  a  sheep  pasture,  asks  what  kind 
of  a  plant  it  is  and  our  opinion  as  to  its  value. 
His  first  question  may  be  in  good  part  an¬ 
swered  by  an  engraving  of  a  small  stem,  the 
plant  often  reaching  a  foot  or  more  in 
bight.  The  finely  divided  dark-green 
leaves  are  of  great  beauty,  and  it  gets  one  of 
its  common  names,  “  Milfoil,”  from  the 
French  (and  Latin)  words  for  ‘  ‘  thousand  ” 
and  “leaf.”  The  structure  of  its  small 
flower-heads,  given  of  real  size,  shows  that 
it  belongs  to  the  great  composite  family, 
and  is  very  far  from  being  a  ‘  ‘  grass,  ”  though 
some  English  writers  speak  of  it  as  such,  as 
they  do  of  other  forage  plants.  The  rays,  or 
outer  parts  of  the  small  head  are  usually 
white,  with  the  small  disk,  or  central  portion. 


yellow’.  The  botanical  name  is  Achillea 
Millefolium, ,  the  genius  being  dedicated 
to  Achilles,  who  is  said  to  have  made  use  of 
the  plant  medicinally.  The  meaning  of  the 
specific  name  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
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The  name  Yarrow  is  said  to  be  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely- 
distributed  plants  ;  a  native  of  the  old  world, 
it  is  found  all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
there  as  well  as  in  this  country,  where  it  is 
introduced,  it  is  found  from  the  Arctic  circle 
southward.  It  is  found  in  meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures,  usually  in  good  soil.  The  plant  is 
aromatic  and  very  bitter  ;  in  Sweden  it  was 
formerly  used  in  beer,  and  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  it  has  a  popular  reputation  as  a  tonic 
medicine  and  as  an  application  to  stop  bleed¬ 
ing.  In  England  the  seeds  of  Yarrow  are 
still  added  by  some  seedmen  to  the  mixture 
to  be  sown  in  making  a  sheep  pasture. 
Sheep  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  while 
analysis  shows  the  plant  to  be  quite  nutri¬ 
tious,  it  is  supposed  that  they  resort  to  it  for 
its  tonic  properties.  At  all  events,  those 
who  are  regarded  as  good  authorities  on 
sheep  management,  claim  that  sheep  are 
less  liable  to  disease  when  they  have  access 
to  this  and  other  aromatic,  bitter  herbs,  and 
assert  that  they  fatten  better.  Though  re¬ 
garded  as  a  weed,  Yarrow  is  not  a  veiy 
aggressive  one,  and  may  be  sown  in  places 
where  sheep  can  have  access  to  it  without 
fear  of  introducing  a  troublesome  pest. 
Plants  are  occasionally  found,  with  bright 
rose-colored  rays,  and  this  variety  is  a  useful 
garden  plant,  it  being  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  Achillea  rosea.  In  an  emergency, 
the  writer  has  found  the  white  flowers  of  the 
common  plant  useful  in  floral  decoration 
where  great  delicacy  was  not  necessary. 


Right  and  Wrong  in  Transplanting. 

Wherever  all  danger  of  frosts  is  past, 
there  will  be  a  general  setting  out  of  plants 
that  have  been  raised  under  glass  to  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  open  ground.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  methods  of  the  novice 
and  the  trained  gardener  in  performing  this 
simple  operation,  and  usually  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  success  that  follows.  One  un¬ 
used  to  the  work  will  dig  a  large  hole  in 
which  to  place  the  plant,  moving  ten  times 
as  much  soil  as  needed,  get  the  plant  in  too 
deep  or  not  deep  enough,  and  somehow  man¬ 
age  to  bend  or  double  up  the  roots  that  ought 
to  be  straight.  While  the  inexperienced  will 


Fig.  1.— PROPER  USE  OF  THE  DIBBLE. 

be  a  long  while  in  setting  one  plant  poorly, 
the  practised  hand  will  have  set  twenty,  and 
done  each  one  in  a  twenty  times  more  work¬ 
manlike  manner.  The  gardener  had  a  dib¬ 
ble,  and  knew  how  to  use  it ;  the  novice  had 


no  dibble,  and  it  is  probably  well  for  the 
plants  that  he  had  not,  for  a  dibble  in  un¬ 
skilled  hands  is  as  dangerous  as  a  toy  pistol 
in  the  hands  of  a  careless  boy.  For  trans- 


the  dibble  as  a  fulcrum,  and  carrying  the 
hand,  which  will  be  at  b,  over  towards  c,  the 
intervening  earth  will  be  pressed  firmly 
against  the  roots  of  the  plant.  When  the 
dibble  is  withdrawn  this  time,  a  slight  knock 
with  its  point  will  sufficiently  fill  the  hole 
with  loose  earth.  It  requires  care  to  press 
the  earth  against  the  root  properly.  If  the 
dibble,  instead  of  being  thrust  in  the  second 
time  at  the  proper  angle,  is  perpendicular,  or 
if  it  be  thrust  in  properly,  and  partly  with¬ 
drawn  before  the  handle  is  moved  over  from 
b  to  c,  the  result  will  be  as  in  fig.  2.  The 
earth  will  be  pressed  against  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  while  the  root  will  be  suspended  in  a 
hollow,  where  it  will  soon  dry  and  perish. 


Fig.  2. — IMPROPER  USE  OF  THE  DIBBLE. 

planting  the  great  majority  of  plants  in  the 
vegetable  garden,  dibbling  is  preferable  to 
any  other  method — provided  it  is  properly 
done.  There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  in  so  simple  an  operation  as  making  and 
closing  a  hole  in  the  ground,  for  that  is  es¬ 
sentially  what  dibbling  is.  The  best  way  to 
leam  the  proper  use  of  the  dibble  is  to  watch 
a  skilled  workman,  but  it  can  be  learned 
from  books,  though  we  never  saw  it 
well  taught  before  Dr.  A.  Oemler,  of 
Georgia,  set  forth  “the  art  and  mystery” 
in  his  “  Truck-Farming  at  the  South.” 

Most  of  the  books  begin  and  end  by 
describing  the  dibble,  and  that  of  just 
such  an  instrument  as  one  never  sees  in 
the  garden.  The  dibble  is  usually  rep¬ 
resented  as  made  from  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  a  spade  or  shovel-handle,  with 
the  big  head  and  place  for  the  hand  re¬ 
maining  upon  a  foot  or  so  of  the  straight 
part  of  the  handle.  A  more  clumsy 
affair  could  not  be  devised,  and  it  is 
quite  unlike  the  real  thing.  The  garden¬ 
er  needing  a  dibble  finds  a  branch  of 
some  hard-wooded  tree  with  the  proper 
natural  crook,  shapes  his  dibble,  and 
gets  the  blacksmith  to  put  on  a  point. 

When  finished,  it  will  be  like  b ,  in  fig. 

1,  and  fit  the  hand  exactly.  Such  dib¬ 
bles  are  made  now,  and  are  sold  at  the 
stores,  but  are  not  quite  equal  to  those 
that  grow.  The  first  motion  in  using 
a  dibble  is  to  thrust  it  perpendicularly 
into  the  soil,  rotate  it  to  enlarge  the 
hole,  and  withdraw  it.  This  makes  the 
place  for  the  roots,  and  being  done  with 
the  right  hand,  the  left  hand  picks  up 
the  plant,  previously  dropped  iff  the 
right  place,  and  holds  it  with  its  root 
in  the  hole  and  at  the  proper  hight,  as 
in  fig.  1.  While  the  left  hand  was  doing 
this,  the  right  hand  plunged  the  dibble 
into  the  soil  again,  this  time  in  a  slanting 
direction,  starting  two  or  three  inches  from 
the  former  hole,  and  so  aiming  as  to  bring 
its  point  a  little  below  the  end  of  the  root. 
This  is  the  state  of  affairs  shown  in  fig.  1. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  by  using  the  point  of 


The  Hybrid  Clematis. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  horticulture  is 
more  striking  than  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  genus  Clematis  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twenty  years.  We  leave  out 
of  consideration  at  present  the  fine,  erect, 
herbaceous  species,  and  only  refer  to  the 
climbers,  known  under  the  general  term  of 
Hybrid  Clematis.  The  production  of  these 
plants  was  made  possible  by  M.  Yon  Siebold, 
who  brought  from  Japan,  Clematis  patens  and 
other  large  flowered  forms.  Others  have  since 
been  introduced  from  Japan  and  China.  With 
these  materials,  English  and  French  florists 
have  produced  a  series  of  hybrids,  which,  for 
size,  beauty  of  form  and  richness  of  coloring 
can  only  be  described  as  wonderful.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  an  al¬ 
most  annual  succession  of  these  new  varieties, 
until  they  are  now  so  numerous  that  an  ade¬ 


SOME  LEADING  KINDS  OF  CLEMATIS. 

quate  descriptive  catalogue  fills  a  good-sized 
volume.  The  methods  of  propagation  have 
been  so  far  improved,  that  what  were  not  long 
ago  costly  varieties,  are  now  within  the  reach 
of  persons  of  moderate  means.  Considering 
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the  great  beauty  of  these  flowers,  they  seem 
to  be  slow  in  acquiring  popularity  in  this 
country.  If  one  has  room  for  but  a  single 
climber,  he  can  select  nothing  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  a  clematis.  If  he  wishes  to  take  up 
a  floral  hobby,  and  make  a  collection  of 
choice  varieties,  he  can  find  no  class  of  plants 
that  possesses  greater  interest  than  these.  The 
varieties  are  hardy.  They  climb  from  four  to 
twelve  or  more  feet.  Some  bloom  in  early 
spring,  some  in  summer,  and  others  continu¬ 
ously.  In  size,  the  flowers  range  from  2  to 
10  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  single  and 
double,  and  vary  greatly  in  shape  of  parts. 
The  colors  are  from  white,  through  delicate 
tints  of  blue,  lavender,  and  wine  colors,  up  to 
the  most  gorgeous  of  purples,  with  a  great 
variety  of  shadings  and  blendings.  The  en¬ 
graving  on  page  240  only  shows  the  compara¬ 
tive  size  of  some  of  the  leading  kinds  and 
their  different  forms.  The  vines,  if  given  a 
low  support  of  some  kind,  will  soon  cover  it 
with  a  sheet  of  flowers,  or  they  may  be  laid 
flat  upon  the  ground  and  pegged  down  to 
form  the  most  effective  of  bedding  plants. 
We  have  not  seen  them  tried  in  window  or 
balcony  gardening,  but  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  be  found  among  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  climbing  plants  for  this  use. 


Protection  against  Late  Frosts. 

The  fruit-grower  can  never  feel  certain  of 
a  crop  until  the  time  in  which  there  is  danger 
of  late  frosts  has  passed;  and  the  general  gar¬ 
dener  has  reference  to  the  same  period  in  set¬ 
ting  his  tender  plants  in  the  open  ground. 
A  frost  at  the  blossoming  time  is  quite  sure  to 
decide  the  fate  of  the  peach  crop,  if  excessive 
cold  prior  to  that  period  has  not  injured  the 
buds.  A  frost  after  the  grape-vines  have 
started  is  most  disastrous,  and  in  localities  in 
Europe,  where  whole  communities  depend 
upon  the  vine,  the  air  is  filled  with  smoke,  to 


prevent  an  apprehended  frost.  It  is  well 
known  that  frosts  do  not  occur  on  cloudy 
nights.  A  slight  cloud  will  prevent  the  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  smoke 
has  the  same  protecting  effect.  Those  who 
have  peach  orchards  will  do  well  to  take  a 
hint  from  this  European  custom,  and  when 
frost  is  apprehended,  raise  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
The  time  of  greatest  danger  is  one  or  two 
hours  before  sun-rise.  Wet  straw  thrown 
upon  a  fire  makes  the  most  effective  smoke. 
In  some  parts  of  France,  where  the  grape¬ 
vines  are  trained,  “  au  gobelet,”  that  is,  to  a 
single  stump  with  a  few  short  branches,  they 


are  usually  protected  from  frosts  by  straw 
mats.  A  grape-grower  in  Algiers,  where  late 
frosts  are  common,  has  devised  a  method  of 
shielding  his  vines,  which  we  give,  not  as 
something  to  be  copied,  but  for  the  sugges¬ 
tions  it  offers  in  protecting  plants  generally. 

In  the  autumn  pinning,  instead  of  cutting 
back  the  canes  all  alike,  two  of  the  outer  ones 
are  left  about  18  inches  higher  than  the  others. 

All  the  buds  on 
that  part  of  these 
canes  which  pro¬ 
jects  above  the 
others  are  remov¬ 
ed.  These  canes 
are  to  support  a 
screen  of  tarred 
roofing  p  a  p  e  r, 
which  has  a  slot 
cut  in  each  end  to 
admit  thecane.and 
is  provided  with 
strings  by  which 
to  tie  it.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  1. 
When  the  screen  is  removed,  the  supporting 
canes  are  cut  off  at  the  higlit  of  the  others. 

A  screen  of  this  kind  protects  by  reflecting 
back  the  heat  given  off  by  the  earth  and  the 
plant,  thus  preventing  injurious  cooling.  A 
single  sheet  of  thin  paper  will  ans%ver  this 
purpose  as  well  as  a  thick  straw  mat.  On  a 
small  scale,  tomato  and  other  tender  plants 
may  be  saved  by  the  method  shown  in  fig.  2. 
A  stake  is  set  in  the  ground  near  the  plant, 
and  a  piece  of  paper,  newspaper  will  answer, 
is  laid  over  and  tied  at  the  middle,  just  be¬ 
low  the  top  of  the  stake.  This  will  allow  the 
paper  to  spread  parasol-fashion,  and  answer 
as  a  complete  protection  from  severe  frosts. 


Fig.  2. — “umbrella”  for 

PLANT. 


“Arabian  Millet  Grass.’’ 

A  Utah  journal  has  a  long  paper  setting 
forth  the  virtues  of  the  Arabian  Millet  Grass. 
The  style  of  the  article  reminds  us  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  Bessarabian  corn  document,  though  in 
the  present  case  it  appears  to  be  quite  disin¬ 
terested.  One  rarely  finds  so  many  erroneous 
statements  concerning  a  plant.  We  are  told 
that  it  grows  in  winter  as  well  as  summer, 
and  in  New  Jersey  it  gave  80 
tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  said  to 
be  far  more  valuable  than 
Lucerne.  After  producing 
much  herbage,  it  yields  two 
thousand  bushels  of  roots  to 
the  acre,  which  animals  are 
crazy  after ;  in  this  respect 
it  reminds  us  of  the  “  Green 
Valley  West  India  Grass,” 
another  of  the  names  under 
which  the  grass  was  at  one 
time  offered.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  a  plant  which  has 
some  real  value,  and  in  some 
cases  may  be  profitably  raised, 
should  be  so  over-praised  that 
whoever  makes  a  trial  of  it 
will  be  sure  to  be  disappoint¬ 
ed,  if  he  expects  that  this, 
or  any  other  plant,  will  justify 
such  an  absurdly  extravagant  description. 
The  grass  is  Sorghum  lialepense ;  we  figured 
and  described  it  a  few  years  as  ‘  ‘Guinea-grass, ” 
a  name  that  it  bears  more  generally  than  any 
other.  It  is  known  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States  as  “  Johnson-grass ”  and  as  “Means- 
grass,”  under  which  names  it  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  with  profit.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it 


is  better  suited  to  some  localities  than  any 
other  grass,  and  as  it  is  well  worthy  of  a 
trial  where  better  grasses  do  not  succeed,  we 
regret  the  appearance  of  this  ill-considered 
article,  which  brings  it  into  discredit.  That 
the  “  Johnson-grass  ”  will  be  of  great  value 
in  the  Northern  States,  is  yet  to  be  shown, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  utility  in 
some  of  the  southernmost  States. 

Aquatic  and  Bog  Plants. 

A  moist  or  springy  place  in  one’s  grounds, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  a 
trouble  to  be  remedied 
by  draining,  may  often 
be  turned  to  good  ac¬ 
count.  There  are  many 
pleasing  and  showy 
plants  that  will  grow 
in  such  places,  and 
will  flourish  nowhere 
else.  If  by  excavation 
a  permanent  pool  or 
lakelet  can  be  secured, 
then  a  large  number 
of  beautiful  aquatics 
may  be  grown,  such 
as  a  collection  of  the 
various  water  lilies 
and  others,  while  mois¬ 
ture-loving  plants  can 
occupy  the  margin. 

The  various  species  of 
Sarracenia,  with  the 
California  Darling- 
tonia,  would  make  an 
attractive  group  in 
such  a  locality.  The 
Golden- club  ( Oronti - 
um),  the  Arrowheads 
(S agittar  ia) ,  the 
Swamp  -  Loosestrife 
(Nescea),  the  Pickerel- 
weed!  Pontederia),  the  Lizard’s-tail(Na  irntrws), 
and  many  other  inhabitants  of  our  marshes, 
would  form  an  interesting  and  showy  col¬ 
lection.  Such  plants  would  be  quite  new  to 
most  persons,  as  few,  save  botanists  and 
anglers,  ever  see  them  in  their  native  haunts. 


PICREKEL-WEED. 


A  SAGITTARTA  OR  ARROWHEAD. 

Of  the  Arrowheads,  a  curious  collection  of 
forms  could  be  made,  as  few  plants  present 
such  a  variety  of  shapes  iu  their  leaves. 
Those  who  have  never  seen  a  clump  of  our 
native  Lizard’s-tail, would  be  surprised  at  the 
graceful  beauty  of  its  flower  clusters,  and 
there  are  few  more  charming  shades  of  blue 
than  that  presented  by  our  Pickerel- weed. 
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The  Furze,  Gorse,  or  Whin. 

The  names  given  above  are  applied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  British  Isles  to  one  of  the 
commonest  of  the  native  shrubs  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  common  Furze,  Ulex  Europaeus  is 
a  very  variable  plant  and  grows  as  high  as 
six  or  eight  feet,  while  the  Dwarf  Furze 


Thu  furze  (Ulex  Europaeus), 


(U.  nanus,  though  by  some  regarded  as  only 
a  variety),  is  from  one  to  three  feet  high. 
Young  seedling  plants  have  three-parted 
ordinary  leaves,  but  the  leaves  in  the  older 
plants  are  all  developed  as  spines,  as  shown 
by  the  engraving  of  a  twig  of  the  real  size. 
The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  the  calyx 
being  colored  and  petal-like,  and  show  by 
their  form  that  the  plant  is  one  of  the  Pea 
Family.  It  blooms  in  spring  and  usually 
again  in  autumn.  Sometimes  with  the 
heather  it  covers  large  tracts,  and  the  two  in 
bloom  at  the  same  time  make  a  fine  floral 
display.  A  double-flowered  form,  still  more 
showy,  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  shrub, 
on  account  of  its  abundant  prickles,  is  used 
for  hedges  in  mild  climates,  and  when 
kept  properly  cut,  answers  well  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  As  it  will  flourish  near  the  sea,  Furze 
is  planted  in  such  situations  to  shelter  young 
trees  and  other  shrubs.  On  waste  land 
near  cities  the  shrub  is  raised  for  making  fag¬ 
gots  with  which  to  heat  baker’s  ovens,  it  be¬ 
ing  cut  when  three  years  old.  It  makes  a 
large  quantity  of  ashes  when  burned,  and 
these  being  rich  in  potash,  are  used  by  the 
country  people  as  a  substitute  for  soap ;  the 
ashes  are  also  employed  as  a  fertilizer.  The 
shrub  is  by  some  highly  valued  as  a  forage 
plant,  but  on  account  of  its  spiny  character, 
animals  can  only  feed  upon  the  young  shoots 
that  push  after  it  has  been  burned  over  or 
cut,  and  it  is  grown  for  forage  on  poor  soils, 
mowing  it  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  its 
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new  growth.  The  old  stems  are  utilized  by 
beating  them  with  mallets  to  bruise  the 
spines  and  bring  them  into  a  condition  in 
which  the  animals  can  eat  them.  Several 
machines  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  plant  into  a  manageable  con¬ 
dition.  Horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  said  to 
thrive  upon  the  bruised  Furze.  The  agricul¬ 
turists  of  the  present  day  differ  much  in 
their  estimation  of  the  feeding  value  of  the 
plant.  A  well  known  French  agricultural 
writer  speaks  of  it  as  “one  of  the  best 
forages  known,”  and  that  it  is  “equal  to 
clover  and  Lucerne,  with  the  advantage  that 
it  can  be  had  at  all  times,  especially  in 
early  spring  after  the  roots  have  been  ex¬ 
pended.”  English  authorities  differ,  while 
some  extol  it  highly,  others  say  that  “not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  will  grow  upon 
the  poorest  soils,  where  scarcely  anything 
else  will  grow,  yet  the  cost  of  machinery  and 
the  labor  of  preparing  it,  are  too  great  to 
allow  recommending  it  for  general  use.” 
The  Furze,  except  in  the  south  of  England, 
is  often  cut  by  the  frost,  and  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  in  this  country,  north  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  We  have  succeeded  in  keeping  it  by 
allowing  the  lower  branches  to  trail  upon  the 
ground,  and  when  these  are  covered  with 
snow,  the  plant  endures  the  winter. 


Too  Much  Cultivation  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Some  orchards  get  too  much  culture  after 
they  are  three  or  four  years  old.  Under  that 
age  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  will  be  in¬ 
jured  by  any  amount  of  careful  cultivation, 
for  the  roots  have  not  yet  worked  up  to  the 
surface,  where  they  can  be  injured.  But  as 
soon  as  we  begin  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  surface  roots, 
the  tree,  in  self  defense, 
begins  to  send  its  rootlets 
downward  into  the  cold, 
sour  soil,  and  the  wonder 
will  be  why  the  trees  are 
so  backward  about  leav¬ 
ing  out  and  blossoming; 
and  why,  when  pains  have 
been  taken  to  cultivate  the 
trees,  they  should  be  so 
unfruitful.  Can  anything 
be  more  fruitful  than 
those  walnut  trees,  or 
those  wild  plum  trees  in 
the  woods  yonder  ?  They 
have  never  been  cultiva¬ 
ted,  yet  they  are  never 
grass-bound.  If  one  digs 
down  at  the  foot  of  these 
trees,  he  will  find  several 
inches  of  the  finest  mould, 
and  it  is  not  drawn  away 
as  soon  as  the  snow  goes 
off  in  the  spring.  Each 
autumn  adds  another  lay¬ 
er  of  leaves  to  the  rich 
mould.  Now  our  fruit 
trees  are  mostly  deprived 
of  this  natural  enrich¬ 
ment  and  protection, 
when  set  in  an  open  field,  where  the  wind 
can  have  free  access  to  sweep  aw7ay  the 
leaves.  We  should  give  them  an  equivalent 
in  some  form,  to  protect  the  roots  in  summer 
as  well  as  in  winter.  This  may  be  several 
inches  of  leaf-mould  from  the  woods,  or  a 
similar  covering  of  half-rotted  straw. 


A  Neighborhood  Park. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  neighborhood 
parks,  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  elsewhere  around 
New  York,  need  not  be  told  of  the  charming 
effect  produced  by  the  abolition  of  fences, 
hedges,  and  all  boundary  marks,  and  treating 
of  the  whole,  except  the  immediate  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  dwellings,  upon  one  general  plan. 
What  has  been  so  successfully  carried  out 
on  an  extensive  scale  may  be  followed  by  a 
few  neighbors  with  excellent  effect.  The 
engraving  shows  what  may  be  done  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  grounds  of  three  adjoining  estates 
into  one.  Mr.  Elias  Long,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
a  writer  on  landscape  gardening,  gives  a 
method  of  making  a  garden  front  to  a  row  of 
several  town  houses.  In  the  illustration, 
below  the  rear  grounds  of  three  adjoining 
estates,  of  several  acres  each,  are  laid  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  general  design,  and  all  parts,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  houses, 
are  kept  up  and  used  jointly.  Each  house 
has  a  private  arbor  and  an  ample  clothes-dry- 
ing  lawn ;  and  there  is  a  carriage-house  for 
each,  two  of  them  being  under  one  roof.  As 
Mr.  Long  says,  This  arrangement  has  much 
to  commend  it.  The  grounds  are  much  finer 
in  garden  effect  than  could  be  secured  in 
working  with  divided  areas.  There  is  a  grove 
at  the  left ;  there  is  a  lakelet  of  fair  size,  with 
a  drive  crossing  it  by  a  bridge ;  there  are 
broad  areas  of  lawn  and  an  extended  carriage- 
drive,  features,  not  one  of  which  could  be 
well  carried  out  on  a  third  portion  of  the 
whole.  The  conservatory  is  three  in  one, 
each  family  having  a  wing,  with  a  central 
bed  for  show  plants  contributed  by  all.  There 
are  two  carriage  and  four  foot  entrances,  all 
■jo-- 


A  NEIGHBORHOOD  PARE. 

of  which  lead  conveniently  to  the  houses  and 
to  the  rear  pleasure  grounds.  Of  course  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  variations  allowable  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  system.  Any  number  of  houses 
and  gardens  of  any  size,  where  suitably  situ¬ 
ated,  might  be  embraced  in  it  ” — such  a  park 
to  be  laid  out  after  one  comprehensive  plan. 
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Painted  Fans  and  Panels. 

— - 

Now  that  art,  in  every  form,  is  attracting:  so 
much  attention,  and  is  spreading  its  refining  influ¬ 
ence  over  all  classes  of  society,  it  may  be  of  use 
to  girls  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  great  cities 
if  we  give  a  few  hints  in  regard  to  painting  in 
water  colors  and  oil. 

A  pretty  design  for  a  fan  is  a  spray  of  vine 
leaves  to  be  painted  in  water  colors.  The  best 
quality  of  silk  or  satin  should  be  used,  or  it  will  be 
very  likely  to  crack  in  the  folding.  To  prepare  a 
mounted  fan  for  painting,  it  must  be  stretched 
upon  a  board,  and  thumb-tacks  placed  at  short  dis¬ 
tances,  just  beyond  the  edge,  so  as  to  hold  it  firmly 
in  place  without  piercing  the  material. 

If  the  outline  is  to  be  transferred,  black  lead 
paper  must  be  used  upon  light  colors,  and  red  or 
blue  transfer  paper  upon  dark  ;  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  remove  the  superfluous  color  from  these 
papers  by  rubbing  them  for  some  time  with  a  cloth, 
else  the  material  will  very  likely  be  spoiled.  If  you 
can  draw  the  pattern  with  a  brush  dipped  in  white, 
or  neutral  tint,  it  is  much  the  neatest  way.  Silk  is 
easier  to  paint  upon  than  satin,  but  both  require  a 
sizing ;  and  for  this,  the  white  of  an  egg  will  be 
found  to  answer  the  purpose.  All  the  colors  used 
for  silk  or  satin  must  be  mixed  with  Chinese  white1, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan,  first,  td  go  over  the  whole 
design  with  white.  If  the  colors  do  not  ruu  readily, 
add  a  little  soap.  In  painting  this  vine  design,  use 


DESIGN  FOR  PAINTING  ON  SILK  OK  SATIN. 

only  flat  colors — green  or  gray — that  is,  without 
shades,  and  put  in  the  veining  and  outlines  in  dark 
brown.  Clusters  of  daisies  are  extremely  pretty 
upon  white,  and  garlands  of  tea  roses  upon  black 


satin,  when  the  stems  may  be  carried  down  upon 
the  sticks. 

Wooden  picture,  and  looking-glass  frames  are 
very  effective,  painted  in  oil  with  some  bold  de¬ 
sign.  They  are  about  an  inch  thick,  and  may  be  of 
walnut,  showing  the  natural  grain  of  the  wood,  or 
else  of  common  pine,  well  rubbed  with  gilt  or 
bronze  powder.  It  is  considered  more  artistic  to 
have  sprays  only  across  the  corners,  as  in  the  illus¬ 
tration.  The  picture  here  given  shows  a  vase  of 
chrysanthemums,  the  light  tints  of  which  would 
be  well  thrown  out  by  a  dark  brown  frame. 


Rural  Opportunities  for  Culture  and  De¬ 
velopment. 

Most  children  born  and  bred  in  the  country  grow 


A  DESIGN  FOR  A  FAN. 

up  in  ignorance  of  the  wonders  constantly  before 
them.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  this;  children  have 
such  sharp  eyes,  and  so  much  curiosity.  Parents 
often  lament  their  own  ignorance,  and  wish  to 
give  their  children  the  best  educational  ad¬ 
vantages.  About  the  best  thing  they  can  do 
for  a  child  in  the  way  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  start,  is  to  teach  it  to  ob¬ 
serve  accurately.  This  is  the  best 
foundation  for  a  good  education. 

The  study  of  natural  science 
grows  more  and  more  in  favor,  but 
really  good  teachers  are  not  easily 
found,  as  few  of  them  have  gained 
their  knowledge  at  first  hand,  or  by 
actual  observation  and  original  in¬ 
vestigation.  They  had  it  second 
hand  or  from  books.  I  heard  late¬ 
ly  of  a  teacher  who  told  his  botany 
class  that  our  early  wild  flowers 
were  nearly  all  annuals,  springing 
each  year  from  seed  dropped  by  the 
parent  plant  in  the  previous  year. 

This  he  asserted,  though  a  pupil 
who  had  lived  in  the  country  with 
eyes  and  ears  open,  suggested 
that  they  were  perennial  herbs. 

Country  people  do  not  make  the 
best  of  their  advantages  for  learn¬ 
ing.  Most  people  seem  to  think 
that  the  road  to  learning  is  always  ' 
through  books ;  that  almost  any¬ 
thing  that  they  find  set  down  in  a 
book  as  facts  about  nature  is  su¬ 
perior  to  their  own  discoveries,  and 
so  they  notice  nothing  with  atten¬ 
tion.  I  heard  a  middle-aged  man 
say,  not  long  ago:  “  There  is  some¬ 
thing  very  peculiar  about  the  snow 
this  winter.  The  snowflakes  are 
almost  all  little  stars !  I  never 
noticed  it  until  my  daughter  called 
my  attention  to  it  as  we  were  riding 
one  day.  There  were  several  on 
my  coat-sleeve,  and  since  then  I 
have  noticed  it  in  almost  every 
snow  storm,  but  the  stars  are  not 
all  alike.”  Think  of  that  man, 
living  an  out-door  life,  and  never  noticing  the 
beauty  of  the  snow-flake,  and  the  variety  of  stars 
or  wheels,  with  the  perfect  law  of  sizes  running 
through  all.  That  man  had  naturally  an  inquiring 


mind.  I  thought  him  too  inquisitive  about  my 
family  affairs  and  my  husband’s  business,  and  he 
was  always  on  the  alert  to  pick  up  any  item  of  gos¬ 
sip,  and  quick  to  see  all  personal  peculiarities. 

It  is  a  pity  that  grown  up  people  have  so  little 
ability  to  answer  children’s  natural  questions.  If 
children  are  usually  told  “I  don’t  know;  don’t 
bother  me  with  questions,”  they  learn  to  leave  un¬ 
observed  the  curious  things  about  them.  We  are 
obliged  to  say,  “  I  don’t  know,”  very  often,  but  we 
can  at  least  show  sympathy  with  the  child’s  curi¬ 
osity,  can  let  it  express  its  wonder,  and  en¬ 
courage  it  to  observe  and  learn  all  it  can  about  the 
specimen  that  attracts  its  curiosity.  I  think  that 
parents  have  far  greater  need  of  good  books  for 
reference  than  of  nice  furniture  or  ornaments  of 
any  kind— clean  rag  carpet  and  an*  Unabridged 
Dictionary;  cheap 
muslin  shades  at  the 
windows,  and  a  good 
Botany  ;  plain,  strong 
furniture,  and  an 
Encyclopedia.  Other 
books  of  the  same 
useful  class  are  actual 
necessities.  Then 
when  children  ask 
questions  about  the 
natural  objects  that 
interest  them,  we  can 
do  our  best  to  give  a 
correct  answer.  It  is 
no  disgrace  at  all  to 
say  that  we  do  not 
know,  if  we  only 
show  an  honest  desire  to  know,  or  at  least  to  help 
the  child  to  gratify  its  own  desire  for  knowledge. 
The  best  study  is  from  the  natural  objects  them¬ 
selves,  but  we  do  well  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
long  research  and  patient  observations  made  by 
others  and  gathered  into  books  for  our  use. 


A  PICTURE  NEATLY  FRAMED. 


Within  sight  is  an  envelope  box,  in  which, 
fastened  by  its  own  weaving  to  the  cover,  is  the 
chrysalis  of  a  magnificent  worm  found  on  the  plum 
tree  last  August.  The  “Guide  to  the  Study  of  In- 
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sects  ”  could  not  enable  us  to  name  the  creature  in 
its  larva  state,  but  when  the  moth  comes  out,  per¬ 
haps  it  will. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  Agassiz  clubs  forming  all 
over  the  country  among  children?  I  suppose  the 
study  of  Natural  History  has  now  taken  an  impetus 
never  felt  before,  and  that  the  legitimate  use  of 
eyes  and  ears  is  coming  into  fashion.  I  have  only 
lately  heard  about  the  Agassiz  Association,  but  it 
is  good  news  and  full  of  promise. 

Faith  Rochester. 

A  Water  Tank  for  the  Kitchen. 

Thousands  of  those  who  reside  in  hilly  or  moun¬ 
tainous  sections  could,  at  a  small  outlay,  convey 
water  from  some  spring,  pond,  or  rivulet,  by  under¬ 
ground  pipes  direct  to  the  kitchen,  and  thus  have 
within  reach  an  ample  supply  of  water. 

A  water  tank  is  here  shown  for  the  kitchen  and 
work-room.  It  is  three  feet  iu  length,  fourteen 


inches  in  liight,  and  eighteen  inches  wide  at  the 
top,  with  ends  sloping  inward.  It  is  made  from 
two-inch  pine  plank  well  seasoned,  and  put  together 
at  the  joints  with  white  lead,  and  the  whole  firmly 
nailed.  One  half  is  in  the  kitchen  and  the  remainder 
in  the  wash-room,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  top  is  provided  with  a  hinged  cover.  The  tank 
is  supported  by  brackets,  6,  6,  one  foot  in  hight. 
At  each  end  and  within  three  inches  of  the  bottom, 
is  placed  a  faucet,  a,  for  drawing  the  water.  The 
water  may  be  obtained  through  the  opening  at  the 
top  if  desired.  If  the  water  flows  with  considerable 
force,  place  the  end  of  the  inlet  pipe  near  the  center 
of  the  tank  and  within  three  inches  of  the  bottom, 
thereby  keeping  the  whole  body  of  water  well 
stirred  and  of  a  uniform  temperature.  Locate  the 
outlet  pipe  within  one  inch  of  the  top  ;  it  should 
be  twice  the  capacity  of  the  inlet  pipe.  A  wooden 
tank  will  last  many  years,  but  its  durability  is  in¬ 
creased  by  lining  it  with  zinc. 

A  tank  of  this  kind  is  convenient,  even  if  no 
running  water  can  be  obtained.  It  can  be  filled 
each  morning — a  consideration  that  thousands  of 
overworked  housewives  would  truly  appreciate. 

L.  D.  S. 

Something  about  Carpets. 

A  well-made  "  hit-or-miss”  rag  carpet  is  both 
durable  and  pretty,  and  more  wholesome  to  live 
upon,  as  it  makes  less  lint  than  the  common  wool 
carpets.  Of  course  I  speak  of  “  every-day”  or  sit¬ 
ting  room  carpets,  not  advising  the  “  hit-or-miss” 
for  drawing  rooms.  It  is  more  work  to  stripe  a  rag 
carpet,  and  more  expensive,  and  the  result  is  not  so 
harmonious  and  really  tasteful  as  the  even  mixture 
of  good  rags  of  various  colors  in  a  “  hit-or-miss” 
carpet.  These  are  now  quite  fashionable.  The 
rags  should  be  evenly  cut  and  sewed  with  as  little 
bunching  as  possible.  It  saves  a  deal  of  time  and 
labor  to  sew  the  rags  on  a  machine,  but  this  is  more 
easily  done  when  the  rags  sewed  are  all  of  one 
color  as  in  a  striped  carpet.  To  expedite  matters 
in  sewing  “hit-or-miss”  rags,  have  the  rags  all  cut 


before  beginning  to  sew.  At  least  have  the  general 
tones  of  the  carpet  decided.  Try  to  have  the  gay 
colors  distributed  somewhat  evenly,  and  the  light 
and  dark  rags  well-balanced  through  the  whole. 
Having  decided  what  proportion  of  each  to  use 
(not  of  each  separate  color),  it  is  well  to  parcel 
them  out  into  a  few  divisions  and  then  pull  rags 
from  each  in  turn.  For  instance,  put  the  black  and 
very  dark  rags  together,  the  white  and  light  neutral 
tints  (all  the  medium  grays  and  browns)  in  one 
class,  including  the  various  small  checks.  Place 
all  of  the  gay  colors— yellow,  red,  light  green,  and 
blue — in  one  division,  mixing  them  up  well  so  that 
one  color  will  not  be  all  drawn  out  long  before  the 
rest.  It  is  best  not  to  have  too  many  very  gay 
rags  (for  instance  there  may  be  too  much  red 
flannel),  but  to  distribute  the  bright  rags  in  rather 
short  lengths  evenly  through  the  whole  carpet. 

When  you  sew  the  rags,  have  a  quantity  from 
each  of  the  four  or  five  grand  divisions  placed  in 
regular  order.  Lap  the  ends  and  sew  straight 
across  with  a  firm  lock-stieh,  sew  another  rag  in  the 
same  way  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  rags  just  sewed, 
and  so  on,  not  cutting  or  breaking  the  thread  until  a 
long  line  of  rags  has  been  sewed  together  in  one 
seam.  It  is  but  a  moment’s  work  to  cut  these 
short  seams  apart  and  wind  the  ball. 

Be  sure  and  have  good  strong  warp.  My  first 
carpet  had  good  warp  doubled  and  twisted  at  home, 
and  is  not  yet  entirely  out  of  service,  after  sixteen 
years  of  wear.  The  next  one  went  to  pieces  very 
rapidly  ;  its  warp  was  furnished  by  the  weaver. 

In  bed-rooms  the  whole  floor  should  not  be 
carpeted.  Short  pieces  of  carpeting,  or  handsome 
rugs  of  suitable  sizes,  are  much  to  be  preferred — 
one  before  the  bed,  one  at  the  bureau,  ward¬ 
robe,  or  toilet-table,  one  at  the  wash-stand,  and 
others  before  easy  chairs,  desks,  or  other  places 
especially  used  for  standing  or  sitting.  These 
rugs  can  be  shaken  out  of  doors,  and  the  floor  can 
be  washed  as  needed. 

No  kitchen  should  be  completely  carpeted,  but 
a  few  breadths  tacked  down  lightly  so  as  to  be 
easily  and  frequently  pulled  up  and  shaken,  allow¬ 
ing  the  whole  floor  to  be  cleaned,  add  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  a  much-used  kitchen.  F.  R. 


A  Stocking  Bag. 

The  materials  required  are  one  yard  of  cretonne, 
one  stick  of  dress  braid,  six  small  brass  rings,  one- 
quarter  of  a  yard  of  elastic,  and  some  bits  of  flan¬ 
nel.  Cut  six  pieces  of  pasteboard  five  inches  by 
six,  rounding  the  two  lower  corners.  These  are  to 
be  covered  with  cretonne,  and  each  pair  overhanded 
together.  From  the  remainder  of  this  half  yard  of 
cretonne  cut  the  pocket  for  the  mending  yarn,  etc., 
in  the  same  shape,  but  of  the  full  size  of  material 
left.  The  remaining  half  yard  is  for  the  large  bag 
for  the  unmended  stockings.  The  elastic  gathers 
the  top  of  the  pocket. 

To  put  together,  sew  one  inch  of  the  ends,  of 


both  large  bag  and  pocket,  to  the  top  of  the  sides 
of  one  pasteboard,  and  full  the  rest  on  around. 
Join  the  opposite  end  of  large  bag  to  another  paste¬ 
board  ;  the  selvedges  now  form  the  top  of  the  bag. 


Join  the  remaining  pasteboard  to  the  last  one  used 
and  tie  at  bottom  with  braid;  this  is  the  needle- 
book  which  may  be  filled  with  leaves  of  flannel. 
The  rings  are  now  sewn,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
pasteboards,  and  one  on  each  middle  of  top  of 
bag,  the  braid  being  run  through  around  the  circle 
so  that  the  bag  may  be  set  down  and  opened  to  the 
full  extent.  The  accompanying  engraving  will 
make  the  shape  clearer.  A.  S.  D. 


A  Household  Convenience. 

The  ironed  clothes  are  generally  kept  in  a  closet 
or  bureau  in  some  room  adjoining  the  kitchen.  A 
good  many  steps  might  be  saved  by  adopting  a  plan 
I  have  tested  satisfactorily.  It  consists  of  a  frame 
very  much  like  that  of  a  window,  let  into  the  parti¬ 
tion  between  the  kitchen  and  bedroom.  There  is 
a  space  of  ten  inches  between  the  doors  which  close 
it.  These  doors  are  of  light  pine,  hung  on  hinges 
at  each  side;  double  doors,  in  fact,  swinging  to¬ 
gether,  and  fastening  by  a  spring  lock.  In  this 


A  CLOSET  FOR  CLOTHES. 

frame  there  are  two  clothes- bars  or  racks,  on  which 
the  clothes  are  hung  as  fast  as  they  come  from  the 
ironing-table.  These  racks  are  on  hinges,  and  swing 
either  way,  thus  being  convenient  for  use  in  both 
rooms.  The  ironing-table  can  be  placed  near  the 
closet,  so  that  few  steps  will  be  needed  in  disposing 
of  the  clothes  as  fast  as  ironed.  They  are  more 
easily  reached  from  the  bed-room  side,  than  they 
would  be  if  packed  away  in  drawers  or  on  closet 
shelves,  and  are  equally  as  available  from  the 
kitchen.  E.  E.  R. 


Oatmeal  and  Barley, 

BY  NELLIE  BURNS. 

I  have  heard  many  6ay  that  they  soon  tire  of  oat¬ 
meal.  This  is  owing  to  the  common  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  it.  There  is  a  better  way.  Get  the  best  of 
the  coarsest  oatmeal.  After  it  is  free  from  any 
impurities  it  may  contain,  it  is  ground  through  a 
small  hand-mill.  When  ground,  the  meal  is  a  little 
coarser  than  the  common  ground  corn  meal  (not 
the  bolted.)  Take  of  this  meal  one  pint,  and  one 
pint  of  cold  water,  and  mix  in  the  kettle  in  which 
it  is  to  be  cooked.  It  must  be  thoroughly  mixed, 
with  no  lumps  left  in  it.  Pour  three  pints  of  boil¬ 
ing  water  over  the  mixture.  Salt  to  suit  the  taste. 
Then  place  it  on  the  top  of  a  moderately  hot  stove, 
and  boil  from  one  to  two  hours.  When  cooked  it 
is  poured  into  an  earthen  dish  and  allowed  to  cool 
before  using.  Either  a  porcelain  or  granite  iron 
kettle  is  better  for  the  purpose  than  iron.  As  such 
starchy  food  burns  easily,  it  is  well  to  elevate  the 
kettle  a  little.  I  usually  prepare  such  food  in  the 
forenoon,  while  other  cooking  is  in  process,  and 
have  it  ready  for  breakfast  the  following  morning. 
In  using  pearl  barley  I  grind  and  prepare  it  iu  the 
same  way.  As  a  diet  for  children  it  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed.  Finely  ground  oatmeal,  or  at  least  some¬ 
thing  that  bears  that  name,  can  be  had  at  almost 
any  grocery  store,  but  it  is  often  adulterated. 
When  the  coarse  meal  is  obtained  and  ground  at 
home,  it  is  known  to  be  pure. 
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Probably  most  of  you  have  seen  a  fine  magic- 
lantern  exhibition.  If  it  were  called  Stereopticon, 
Phantasmagoria,  Sciopticon,  or  by  other  learned- 
looking  names,  the  thing  itself  was  only  an  im¬ 
proved  magic-lantern,  and  a  very  pleasing  exhibi¬ 
tion  it  makes.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  a  mid-winter 

scene  melt  away 
into  one  of  tropic¬ 
al  beauty,  where 
the  chilly  white 
and  blue  of  snow 
and  ice,  give  way 
to  every  gorgeous 
color  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  warm  cli¬ 
mates!  Sometimes 
the  scene  will  be 
a  cave  or  a  dun¬ 
geon,  and  as  we 
look  upon  it,  all 
the  gaiety  and 
brilliancy  of  a 
ball-room  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  its  place  j 
You  admire  these 
transfo  rmation 
scenes,  and  can 
only  say  “  wonderful,  most  wonderful  !” — It  is  true 
they  are  wonderful,  but  not  a  bit  more  so  than  are 
those  transformation  scenes  that  are  being  exhib¬ 
ited  all  around  you  this  spring.  This  bush,  hut 
a  few  days  ago  a  mass  of  scraggy  brush,  to-day 
is  ablaze  with  scarlet  or  yellow.  It  seems  but 
yesterday  that  the  woods  drew  a  brown  out-line 
against  the  sky,  but  now  it  is  one  of  tenderest 
green,  while  each  tree  of  the  wood  or  orchard,  in 
covering  its  bare  boughs  with  leaves  and  blossoms, 
makes  a  change  quite  as  wonderful  as  the  trans¬ 
formation  scene  of  the  show.  These  two  exhibitions, 
the  mimic  scenes  in  the  pictures,  and  the  real  one 
presented  every  spring,  both  agree  in  one  important 
matter : 

They  were  l>otli  prepared  for  be¬ 
forehand  ! 

You  hardly  need  be  told  that  the  magic-lantern 
exhibition  could  not  have  been  given  without  some 

one  to  make  the 
lantern.  Others  ar¬ 
ranged  the  light, 
and  others  still 
carefully  painted 
the  small  pictures, 
the  enlarged  shad¬ 
ows  of  which  you 
thought  so  wonder¬ 
ful.  So  with  this 
spread  of  foliage, 
which,  within  a 
few  days,  has  so 
changed  the  real 
scene.  This  re¬ 
quired  many  days 
for  its  preparation. 
When  in  the  swelt¬ 
ering  days  of  last 
July  and  August, 
you  were  glad  to 
rest  in  the  shade 
of  the  old  horse- 
chestnut  or  of  your  favorite  beech,  these  and  all  the 
other  trees  were  busy  at  work  in  preparing  for  this 
exhibition.  When  all  the  parts  were  ready,  they 
were  carefully  packed  away  in  cases,  some  with 


SUCKLE. 


1 1  should  like  to  know 


down  or  wool  to  keep  from  harm  by  the  cold,  and 
other  cases  were  varnished  or  cemented  on  the  out¬ 
side  to  keep  out  the  wet,  and  at  last  when  every¬ 
thing  was  ready,  the  trees  shook  oil  all  the 
old  decorations  of  the  former  show,  and  awaited 
until  the  Blue-bird  should  announce 

'I'll©  <«rcu(  Spring'  Opening. 

Of  course  this  May  number  will  find  some  of  my 
young  friends  en¬ 
joying  their  mid¬ 
summer  fruits, 
while  others  will 
be  rejoicing  that 
spring  has  come 
at  last,  but  you  all 
know  that  when¬ 
ever  springcomes, 
the  change  from 
bare  trees  to  leafy 
ones  takes  place 
within  a  very  few 
days.  To  mention 
our  exhibition 
once  more :  no 
doubt  when  you 
saw  those  pic¬ 
tures  melt  into 
one  another  in 
such  an  astonish¬ 
ing  manner,  after 
the  first  feeling 
of  surprise  was 
over,  you  said  to  yourself  : 
how  it  was  done.” 

Finding  out  How  at  is  Hone, 

occupies  those  persons  who  are  now  called  “scien¬ 
tists.”  If  they  are  chemists,  physiologists,  botan¬ 
ists,  or  whatever  division  of  the  great  exhibition 
they  study,  they  are  only  trying  to  “  find  out”  how 
some  part  of  it  “  is  done”.  If  the  exhibitor  of  the 
magic-lantern  should  let  you  go  behind  his  screen, 
you  would  see  that  the  beautiful  “dissolving”  or 
the  blending  of  one  picture  into  another,  was 
“  done”  by  merely  moving  a  piece  of  tiu,  cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent,  or  new  moon  !  The  whole 
secret  of  the  show 
would  be  learned,  aud 
you  would  see  at  a 
glance,  “how  it  has 
done.”  But  if,  as  I 
hope  you  may,  you 
wish  to  learn  how 
winter  gives  place  to 
spring  in  the  real 
scene,  you  can  give  to 
it  days,  yes,  years,  of 
delightful  study,  and 
still  find  something 

new . I  said  that 

this  great  display  of 
foliage  was  prepared 
beforehand.  As  the 
oat-field  suddenly  be¬ 
comes  green  from  the 
appearance  of,  and  in¬ 
crease  in  growth  of 
the  plumules  that 
were  within  the  seeds, 
so  this  sudden  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  trees,  is 
from  the  leaves  that 
were  prepared  before¬ 
hand  and  were  within  the  buds.  If  you  cut 
open  a  large  bud,  like  that  of  the  horse-chestnut, 
or  lilac,  you  will  see  that  it  is  filled  with  little 
leaves,  packed  closely  one  above  another,  and  often 
the  beginning  of  the  flower  cluster  may  be  seen.  On 
the  stem  each  pair  of  leaves  is  set  some  distance 
above  the  next,  but  in  the  bud,  these  spaces  are 
very  short.  When  growth  starts  in  the  spring,  the 
bud  scales  drop  off  and  the  spaces  between  the 
minute  leaves  grow  rapidly.  At  the  same  time  the 
little  leaves  unfold  and  increase  in  size,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  parts  that  were  in  the  bud  have  ex¬ 
panded  and  enlarged  to  form  a  stem  several  inches 
long,  with  broad  leaves.  Examine  any  new  sboot 
and  you  will  find  that  the  leaves  are  opposite,  in 


Fig.  4.— BARBERRY  LEAVES. 


pairs,  in  the  horse-chestnut,  and  many  others, 
while  in  the  apple,  pear,  aud  many  more  there 
is  but  one  leaf  at  a  place,  the  next  one  being 
above  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  leaves  is  called  alternate. 

The  place  on  the  stem  where  there  is  a  leaf,  or  pair 
of  leaves,  is  called  the  node;  the  space,  or  length  of 
stem  between  a  leaf  orpair  of  leaves  and  the  next  is 
the  internode.  A  stem,  be  it  ever  so  long,  is  made 
up  of  a  repetition  of  the  same  parts  ;  a  node  with 
one  or  two  leaves,  a  louger  or  shorter  internode, 
another  node,  and  so  on.  The  place  where  the 
leaf  and  stem  join  is  the  axil.  Buds  are  either  at 
the  end  of  a  stem,  when  they  are  terminal,  orat  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  or  axillary.  These  are  the  regular 
places  for  buds,  but  they  sometimes  appear  on 
other  parts  of  the  stem  as  adventitious  or  accidental 
buds.  The  growth  from  a  terminal  bud  elongates 
the  stem  ;  that  from  axillary  buds  produces  branch¬ 
ing.  Though  leaves  present  such  an  endless  variety 
of  forms,  they  are  all  upon  the  same  general  plan. 
The  quince-leaf  given  last  month  will  illustrate 
the  typical  form.  There  is  an  expanded  portion,  or 
blade  of  the  leaf,  this  is  attached  to  the  plant  by 
means  of  a  leaf-stalk,  or  petiole  ;  when  this  stalk  is 
wanting  and  the  blade  is  attached  directly  to  the 
stem,  it  is  sessile.  Some  leaves,  like  the  quince,  have 
apair  of  leafy  appendages  called  stipules.  These  -v 
blade,  petiole,  and  stipules,  are  all  that  any  leaf  has, 
and  as  both  petiole  and  stipules  are  often  lacking, 
we  regard  the  blade  as  the  essential  part  of  the 
leaf.  Last  month  it  was  stated  that  the  leaf  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  pulpy  part,  with  a  frame-work  of  veins, 
and  that  the  veins  were  arranged  as  a  network  in 
dicotyledonous  and  were  parallel  in  monocotyledo- 
nous  plants.  When  there  is  a  mid-rib  with  veins 
on  each  side,  like  the  plume  of  a  feather,  as  in  the 
quince,  they  are  pinnately 
or  feather-veined.  If  there 
are  several  principal  veins, 
as  in  a  holly-hock  or  rhu¬ 
barb  leaf,  such  are  pal- 
rnalely  veined.  The  vari¬ 
ous  outlines,  the  manner 
in  which  the  margin  is  cut, 
and  the  union  of  small 
leaflets  to  form  large  com¬ 
pound  leaves, all  contribute 
to  the  great  variety,  of 
which  you  will  daily  meet 
many  examples.  The  gen¬ 
eral  office  of  the  leaf  is  to 
work  over  and  prepare  the. 
crude  sap  taken  up  by  the 
roots,  and  fit  it  to  be  used  Fig-  5. — leaves  for 
in  the  growth  of  the  plant.  climbing. 

An  important  part  of  their  work  in  doing  this  is.  to 
get  rid  of  the  water,  and  they  are  generally  so  form¬ 
ed  and  arranged  on  the  6tem  as  to  favor  evaporation. 
Some  unusual  forms  of  leaves  may  be  mentioned. 
In  the  little  bell  wort  of  our  rich  woods,  the  stem  ap¬ 
pears  to  run  through  the  leaf.  Such  leaves  are  called 
perfoliate ;  their  appearance,  fig.  1,  is  caused  by  the 
union  of  the  lobes  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  stem.  In  some  honeysuckles,  the 
edges  of  opposite  leaves  grow  together,  as  in  fig.  2. 
Leaves  are  often  made  to  serve  other  than  their 
regular  uses ;  in  the  Sarracenias  they  form  pitchers 
(fig.  3)  to  hold  water  and  drown  insects.  In  the 
barberry  the  leaves  often  develop  as  prickly 
spines,  fig.  4.  In  a  number  of  plants  the  leaf-stalks, 
by  twining  around  an  object  as  in  fig.  5 — aid  the 
plant  in  climbing,  and  some  leaves  have  a  tendril  at 
the  end.  In  these  cases  the  leaf  may  do  the  proper 
work  of  a  leaf,  and  serve  another  purpose  besides. 


In  Trouble  about  her  Date. 

In  February  last,  the  Doctor  advised  those  who- 
wished  a  long-lived  plant  to  try  a  Date  Palm,  and 
suggested  planting  the  seed.  This  matter  interested 
Julie  E.,  of  Iowa,  who  had  several  months  before 
planted  several  date-stones,  all  of  which  produced 
plants.  When  Julie  compared  her  plants  with  the 
one  in  the  picture,  she  found  the  two  so  much  un¬ 
like  that  she  was  greatly  puzzled.  Her  plants  have 
each,  one  straight,  narrow  leaf  so  very  different 
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from  the  gracefully  curved  leaves  there  shown,  that 
she  writes  to  ask  what  is  the  matter.  She  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  statement  in  the  article,  that 
the  engraving  gave  the  appearance  of  a  plant  “  when 
five  or  six  years  old.  ”  Miss  Julie  might  have  found 
an  explanation  on  the  page  opposite  that  on  which 
was  the  Date  picture.  A  young  bean-plant  is 
there  shown,  the  first  leaves,  or  seed-leaves,  of  which, 
are  quite  unlike  the  leaves  that  appear  later.  The 
palms  belong  to  the  plants  with  one  seed-leaf  ;  this, 
when  the  seed  starts,  does  not  come  to  the  surface; 
that  which  appears  is  the  plumule.  The  Date  is  .one 
of  those  plants  which  do  not  produce  fully  develop¬ 
ed  leaves  until  it  is  several  years  old.  All  that  Miss 
Julie  can  do  is,  to  take  care  of  her  plant  and  wait. 
The  next  leaves  will  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
first,  but  it  will  be  several  years  before  the  leaves 
of  the  mature  plant  will  appear.  Being  a  very 
long-lived  plant,  we  should  be  willing  to  allow  it  a 
prolonged  youth.  Be  patient,  and  after  a  while 
it  will  “  put  away  childish  things,”  aud  appear  in 
a  dress  becoming  its  mature  years. 

- ■»•»>- - 

Round  Robin. 

Dear  Bots  and  Girls  Spring  is  here  at  last, 
afterthelong,  cold  winter;  andRound  Robin  would 
like  to  hear  who  has  found  the  earliest  flow'ers, 
and  who  has  first  seen  a  blue-bird,  which  is  one  of 
•spring’s  messengers.  Be  sure  and  give  the  date 
when  you  first  discovered  a  dandelion,  crocus  or 
snowdrop  popping  up  it’s  bright  little  head. 

Addie  ana  Allie  Yule,  of  Eau  Claire  Co.,  Wis., 
are  little  sisters  of  twelve  and  nine.  They  write  they 
have  several  pets,  but  decline  to  tell  anything  about 
them  at  present . Ora  Comp,  who  lives  in  Madi¬ 

son  Co.,  Iowa,  says: — “  My  pa  is  a  farmer,  and  has  a 
good  deal  of  stock.  I  have  a  bird,  and  my  bird  is 
a  canary-bird,  and  I  have  two  cows.  I  helped  my 
pa  to  gather  corn  last  fall.  It  has  been  awful  cold 
weather  here.  People  froze  to  death,  and  the  stock 
have  frozen.  I  am  going  to  have  a  nice  flower-bed 

next  summer,  if  I  live  that  long.” _ Susie  L.  Baer, 

whose  home  is  in  London,  Penn.,  says  she  has  no  pet 
To  play  with,  but  goes  to  school,  and  has  fine  sport 
playing  games.  She  is  twelve  years  old,  and  writes : 
— “My  studies  are  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geogra¬ 
phy,  grammer  and  arithmetic.  I  also  go  to  Sab¬ 
bath-school.”  _ We  have  received  a  charming  bud¬ 

get  of  letters  from  some  little  southern  girls,  who 
live  with  their  grandpa,  at  Moorland,  La.  Ella 
Ballio  writes: — “Hive  nine  miles  from  Alexandria. 
The  crawfish  are  beginning  to  bite  already,  and  as 
there  is  a  bayou  right  back  of  the  house,  we  can 
go  out  crawfishing  every  evening.  I  have  six 
white  dolls  and  one  servant.  They  are  named 
Eanstine  Allan,  who  is  a  young  lady ;  Eloise 
Clifford  and  Clarence  Clifford,  who  are  married 
and  have  three  children,  Hattie,  Fannie,  and  Bob. 
They  all  live  together,  in  a  large  closet  on  the 
porch.”  . . .  .Jennie  Ballio  says:— “  My  grandpa  takes 
your  valuable  paper,  and  is  very  much  pleased 
with  ic.  1  have  four  sisters ;  their  names  are 
Maude,  Ella,  Lessie  aud  Mat.  Two  little  squirrels 
used  to  stay  about  the  yard,  and  my  grandpa  called 
them  his  pets.  He  would  put  acorns  and  pecans 
on  the  fence  for  them.  We- have  quantities  of 
pecans.  All  of  us  have  seven  or  eight  dolls,  and 
we  let  them  go  over  to  see  each  other.  Santa 
Claus  brought  me  a  beautiful  wax  doll,  her  name 

is  Volly.” _ Another  sister  writes  : — “I  hope  you 

will  put  my  letter  in  print,  and  not  do  like  the 
Editor  of  ‘  another  paper,’  throw  it  in  the  waste 
basket.  I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  have 
five  dolls.  One  of  my  cousins  is  teaching  me.  I 
am  in  geography,  grammer,  spelling,  arithmetic 
and  catechism.  1  am  iu  the  Fourth  Reader.  With 
much  love  and  many  kisses,  I  am  as  ever,  your  lit¬ 
tle  friend,  Lessie  Ballio. 

We  wish  we  could  print  all  the  nice  little  letters 
entire,  but  I  fear  there  would  not  be  room  for  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  Children’s  Department.  None, 
however,  need  be  afraid  of  the  waste  basket,  with¬ 
out  some  notice  from  Robin. 

The  girls  all  over  the  land,  seem  to  have  very 
happy  times  ;  but  what  are  the  hoys  doing?  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  them. 

Yours  truly,  Round  Robin. 


Our  Puzzle  Box. 

Original  Contributions  for  this  Department  solicited. 


INVERTED  PYRAMID. 

Across.— 1.  A  genus  of  plants.  2.  A  mineral  sub¬ 
stance.  3.  A  fabulous  being.  4.  Middle.  5.  A  letter. 

Down. — 1.  A  letter,  2.  An  abbreviation.  3.  A  vehi¬ 
cle.  4.  A  separate  particular.  5.  A  membrane.  0. 
Among.  7.  The  side  opposite  the  wind.  8.  A  preposi¬ 
tion.  9.  A  letter. 

REVERSED  RHOMBOID. 

Across. — 1.  A  male  name.  2.  A  small  tufted  monkey. 

3.  A  beggar.  4.  A  plant  of  the  genus  caldium.  5.  A 
city  of  Maine.  6.  Herbs. 

Down. — 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  suffix.  3.  Equal  value.  4. 
To  bespangle.  5.  Star-wort.  6.  Younger.  7.  The 
scratch  or  itch  on  cattle.  8.  Slang.  9.  Cloth  made  from 
the  fibre  of  Corcho/us  olitorius,  so  called  in  India.  10. 
A  verb.  11.  A  letter. 

combination  square, 

Containing  a  five  letter  diamond  aDd  a  three-letter 
square :  1.  A  famous  poet.  2.  A  bird.  3.  To  suppose. 

4.  Serves.  5  A  ringlet. 

Enclosed  Diamond.— 1.  A  letter.  2.  An  animal.  3.  To 
judge.  4  Close.  5.  A  letter. 

Enclosed  Square.  —  1.  An  animal.  2.  To  unite.  3.  To 
cease. 

COMPOUND  ACROSTIC. 

1.  Certain  fish.  2.  A  bird  of  the  Hoopoe  family.  3.  A 
genus  of  plants.  4.  Certain  fish.  5.  A  female  name. 
0.  A  male  name.  7.  Furious. 

Primals.— A  piece  of  defensive  armor. 

Finals. — A  plant  of  the  genus  Sinapsis. 

Combined.— A.  genus  of  small  perennial  hispid  plants. 

SQUARE. 

1.  A  female  name.  2.  A  mountain  of  Bible  history. 
3.  A  Turkish  fortress.  4.  To  mock.  5.  A  well-known 
oarsman.  6.  To  serve. 

HALF  SQUARE. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Nereus.  2.  Conclusion.  3.  To  com¬ 
prehend.  4.  To  cease  5.  A  pronoun.  0.  A  letter. 

OCTAGON. 

1.  A  gull.  2.  A  tree  of  the  genus  Asimina.  3.  Per¬ 
taining  to  a  husband.  4.  Foreign.  5.  Sprinkled.  0. 
Declined.  7.  Plural  of  lead. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  A  letter.  2.  To  handle  coarsely.  3.  Increasing  ten¬ 
sion.  4.  Situated  near  one  of  the  poles.  5.  A  genus  of 
strong-scented  plants.  6.  A  snare  of  woven  wire.  7. 
Summoned.  S.  A  groove.  9.  A  letter. 

HIDDEN  FISH. 

1.  A  cow  on  a  sand  bar  bellowed  loudly.  2.  I  like  a 
bon-bon.  it  opens  my  appetite.  3.  Where  is  that  10- 
calihre  American  rifle  of  mine?  4.  We  feel  very  bad 
about  your  troubles.  5.  Ida  celebrated  her  15th  birthday 
yesterday.  6.  We  adore  every  part  of  her,  she  is  so 
nice.  7.  Did  you  see  her  go  by  in  that  carriage?  8. 
While  we  lingered,  she  sang  for  us.  9.  Why  did  you 
whip  Ike  so  soundly?  10.  We  placed  ten  chairs  in  a 
row,  and  Tom  jumped  over  them  all. 


The  May  Queen. 

BY  ISABEL  SMITHSON. 

Such  delightful  goings-on  liad  never  been  thought 
of  before  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Fairview.  There 
was  to  be  real  ice-cream  (made  by  the  minister’s 
wife),  and  cake  and  jelly  and  sandwiches  and 
lemonade,  all  in  the  cedar-grove.  The  boys  had 
spent  their  spare  time  in  putting  up  a  May-pole,  and 
making  the  most  beautiful  throne  with  soft  cush¬ 
ions  ;  they  had  fixed  a  canopy  of  ever-green  boughs 
over  an  old  gig,  and  decorated  the  whole  with  flags 
and  ribbons,  and  in  this  royal  chariot  the  queen  of 
May  was  to  be  drawn  round  by  farmer  Bronson’s 
snow-white  heifer.  The  school-children  had  been 
for  weeks  practising  a  May-chorus,  and  some  of 
them  were  to  “ speak  pieces”;  then  there  were  to 
be  games  of  every  kind,  and  a  dance  on  the  grass. 
The  minister’s  wife  and  Miss  Payton,  the  school¬ 
teacher,  had  planned  it  all,  but  not  even  they 
knew  who  the  queen  would  be.  That  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  childrens’  votes  on  May-day  before 
the  games  and  feasting  began.  The  grown-up 
people  were  invited  to  come  and  look  on,  but  the 
only  one  who  could  vote  was  the  school-teacher, 
and  her  vote  was  to  count  as  three! 

“It  will  be  the  loveliest  fun  we  have  ever  had,” 
eaid  the  children. 

Every  one  was  to  be  at  the  grove  at  ten  o’clock, 
so  there  was  no  school  that  day  ;  the  boys  were  busy 
brushing  their  clothes,  and  the  girls  crimping  their 
hair  and  putting  on  clean  dresses.  Some  of  them 
even  had  new  ones  on  purpose,  prettily  printed 
cambrics  or  light  ginghams  with  ruffles  and  frills. 

Lulu  Lane  got  up  at  dawn  of  day,  and  looked  out 
to  see  if  the  clouds  that  worried  every  one  yester¬ 
day  were  really  gone.  A  lovely  clear  sky  smiled 
down  at  her,  and  she  ran  to  her  mother  in  delight. 

“  It  isn’t  going  to  rain  at  all”  she  cried,  “  it  will 


be  a  beautiful  day.  Oh,  Mamma, — please  give  me  my 
pink-dress,  I  want  to  get  ready  now,”  and  6he  be¬ 
gan  singing  the  first  Ime  of  the  May-chorus, 

“May-day,  May-day,  brightly  breaking!’’ 

“I  am  sorry  dear,  that  your  dress  is  so  faded” 
said  her  mother  regretfully,  “  and  there  is  a  patch 
on  each  elbow.  1  have  made  it  look  as  neat  as  I 
could,  hut — ” 

“Oh  never  mind  the  patches,”  said  Lulu.  “I 
don’t  care  about  them.  What  does  it  matter,  if 
the  dress  is  neat  and  clean  ?  That’s  what  you  al¬ 
ways  say,  Mamma.  I’d  rather  wear  my  oldest  calico 
than  miss  the  May-party.  Mamie  Dale  thinks  she 
is  sure  to  be  the  queen,  because  she’s  been  at  the 
head  of  the  class  for  a  week,  but  Bob  Fisher  said 
yesterday,  ‘not  one  of  the  boys  will  vote  for  a  girl 
who  always  laughs  when  a  fellow  gets  ‘down 
foot,’  and  lots  of  the  girls  are  going  to  vote  for 
me  ;  they  told  me  so.  You  must  be  sure  to  be 
down  at  the  grove  in*timeto  see  the  crowning.” 

At  half  past  eight  Mrs.  Lane  said  to  Lulu,  “  I  am 
going  to  the  village  now,  and  shall  not  come  home 
until  the  party  is  over,  so  lock  the  door  when  you 
leave.  You’ll  find  me  down  in  the  grove.” 

“Very  well,  Mamma,”  said  Lulu,  a  little  later 
she  smoothed  her  hair,  put  on  her  sun-bonnet,  and 
after  locking  the  house-door,  turned  her  steps 
towards  the  cedar-grove,  singing  as  she  went. 

She  had  only  reached  the  first  cross-roads,  how¬ 
ever,  when  a  young  man  came  rattling  aloDg  in  a 
gig,  and  stopped  when  he  saw  her,  to  say  : 

“  Are  you  Widow  Lane’s  little  girl  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Then  I  am  glad  I  met  you.  Here’s  a  letter  for 
old  Mrs.  Deane  who  lives  some  where  on  the  hill. 
It’s  from  her  grandson  Charley  that  she  thought 
was  lost  at  sea.  I  saw  him  iu  town  yesterday  and 
lie’s  coming  up  here  to-day.  He  gave  me  this  note 
and  begged  me  to  send  it  by  one  of  the  neighbors 
to  his  grandmother,  for  he  is  afraid  that  the  news  of 
his  death  will  kill  her.  He  said  that  perhaps 
Widow  Lane’s  little  girl  would  carry  it,  if  I  could 
bring  it  as  far  as  here.  Here’s  the  letter,  you  will 
go  at  once  ?” 

Poor  Lulu  !  She  knew  the  way  very  well  to 
Granny  Deane’s,  it  was  a  good  two  hours’  walk. 
It  would  be  at  least  two  o’clock  before  she  could 
get  down  to  the  grove,  and  by  that  time  the  May- 
party  would  be  over.  Should  she  go  ?  Was  there 
no  one  else  to  carry  the  letter  ?  No,  indeed,  not 
one,  for  grown  up  people  were  too  busy,  and  not 
a  child  could  be  found  on  May-day  to  go  such  a 
distance. 

“Won’t  you  take  it?”  said  the  young  man,  for 
she  had  not  answered  his  last  question,  but  stood 
looking  straight  before  her,  wishing  her  mother 
were  there  to  tell  her  what  to  do.  She  remem¬ 
bered  how  the  poor  old  woman  had  fainted  away 
when  the  bad  news  came,  and  how  every  one 
had  said  that  she  would  not  live  very  long,  for 
Charley  was  the  only  relative  she  had  on  earth. 

“  Think  how  glad  old  Mrs.  Deane  will  be  to  hear 
that  her  grandson  is  not  dead,”  said  the  young 
man  earnestly.  “  There’s  a  good  girl,”  he  added 
as  Lulu  took  the  letter  and  turned  away  quickly, 
“but  you  will  take  it  at  once — you  promise  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  promise,”  said  the  little  girl,  and  then 
she  knew  that  there  was  no  May-party  for  liei  this 
year. 

Up  the  road  she  went,  running  as  fast  as  she 
could,  hoping  that  if  she  ran  “every  step  of  the 
way  there  and  back,”  she  might  still  be  in  time  to  see 
a  little  of  the  fun.  But  oh,  how  tired  she  was  when 
she  reached  the  top  of  the  first  hill !  How  she 
pauted  and  gasped  and  wondered  whether  she 
should  ever  be  able  to  get  her  breath  again.  It 
was  not  a  bit  of  use  to  run,  for  now  she  was  obliged 
to  sit  down  on  a  big  rock  to  rest,  and  taking  off 
her  sun-bonnet  she  began  fanning  her  hot  face  'and 
brushing  her  hair  back  from  her  forehead.  From 
where  she  sat  she  could  see  over  the  valley  for 
miles  around,  could  even  make  out  the  May-pole 
down  by  the  cedar-grove,  and  see  crowds  and 
crowds  of  people  going  along  the  roads. 

“  It  must  be  after  ten  o’clock,”  she  thought  to 
herself,  “  what  will  they  say  to  my  not  being 
there  ?  And  oh,  what  will  Miss  Payton  think, 
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-and  Mamma  !  It  will  be  all  right  when  I  get  back 
and  tell  them,  but  then  the  games  and  dancing 
will  be  over,  the  queen  crowned  and  the  ice-cream 
and  everything  eaten  up.”  Poor  Lulu  put  her  head 
down  on  the  hard  rock  and  cried  as  she  had  never 
cried  before.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  she  was 
walking  slowly  towards  Granny  Deane’s  again, 


“  My  boy  is  dead,  he’s  deud.  He  was  all  I  had, 
and  he  is  gone ;  my  poor  dear  boy,  my  Charley,  my 
darling !  ” 

“  But  he  isn’t  dead  !  ”  cried  Lulu,  “  the  ship  isn’t 
lost— look,  here  is  a  letter  for  you  in  his  own  writ¬ 
ing;  shall  I  read  it  to  you,  Granny?  ”  and  pushing 
back  a  window  shutter  that  was  keeping  out  the 
May  sunshine,  the  little  girl  opened  the  letter  and 
read  it  aloud.  It  was  short,  only  saying  that  there 
had  been  a  mistake  ;  that  the  ship  he  was  in  had 
come  safe  to  port,  and  he  would  be  with  his  dear 
old  grandmother  the  next  day. 

“  Think  of  it,  Granny — to-day,  don’t  you  under¬ 
stand  ?  ” 

She  understood,  but  for  a  minute  she  was  dumb 
with  joy,  then  with  a  fervent  “  Heaven  bless  you, 
darling  1  ”  she  dropped  her  white  head  on  the 
child’s  shoulder  and  began  to  sob,  and  Lulu  gently 
stroked  the  silvery  hair  and  forgot  all  about  the 
May-party.  After  a  while  Granny  dried  her  eyes 
and  looked  round  the  little  room. 

“Aren’t  you  ashamed?”  said  Lulu,  smiling 
“such  an  untidy  room  and  garden  for  Charley  to 
come  home  to  !  Let  me  help  you  fix  them  ?  ” 

In  another  minute  the  two  were  bustling  about 
at  a  great  rate,  sweeping,  dusting,  washing  dishes, 


boys  leading  the  white  heifer  who  was  decked  out 
with  wreaths  of  flowers. 

“The  queen  of  May,  is  here  to-day, 

And  gives  us  all  a  holiday  !  ” 

sang  Lulu  going  towards  them,  but  they  began  to 
laugh  when  they  heard  her,  and  one  of  them  cried 
gaily,  “  You  must  not  sing  that  verse,  Lulu,  you 
must  just  step  into  the  car  and  sit  with  hands 
folded — you’re  the  Queen.” 

She  the  queen,  the  Queen  of  May  !  Was  it  only 
a  dream  or  “really  true  and  no  make  believe,” 
when  they  helped  her  into  the  seat  of  honor,  and 
then  turned  the  car  around  and  set  of!  for  the 
cedar-grove. 

She  was  too  much  astonished  to  speak,  but  her 
play  mates  explained  everything,  talking  all  at 
once.  They  had  waited  and  waited,  for  her  to  come, 
and  had  played  “oats,  peas,  beans”  until  they 
were  tired  ;  and  no  one  knew  where  she  could  be, 
but  at  last  farmer  Black  came  along  on  his  way  to 
the  village,  and  said  that  he  had  passed  Lulu  Lane 
away  up  on  the  hill,  and  told  why  she  was  there. 
Then  Miss  Payton  ordered  the  voting  to  begin  at 
once.  Every  single  child  there  voted  for  the 
same  person — and  Miss  Payton  had  said  Lulu  Lane 
deserved  it  all  for  being  so  kind  to  a  poor  old 


■drying  her  eyes  and  trying  not  to  look  back  at  the 
scarlet  ribbons  floating  from  the  May-pole. 

There  were  no  houses  on  the  hill,  nothing  but 
fields  and  woods,  and  Lulu  did  not  meet  a  single 
person,  except  old  farmer  Black  going  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  in  his  wagon.  He  pulled  up  in  surprise,  and 
when  she  told  him  the  news  exclaimed  in  a  pleased 
tone,  “  Well,  I  never  1  So  the  young  fellow  isn’t 
drowned  at  all — oh,  you  can’t  trust  those  news¬ 
papers — if  that  don’t  beat  all.  Well,  I’m  right 
glad- poor  old  granny!  Get  up,  Tom,”  and  he 
cracked  his  whip  and  went  on. 

When  Lulu  reached  the  old  woman’s  cottage,  she 
was  surprised  to  find  the  garden  over-run  with 
weeds,  the  gate  wide  open  and  everything  in  dis¬ 
order.  In  the  house  it  was  just  as  bad;  the  floor 
unswept,  the  fire  out,  the  table  standing  with 
Granny’s  untouched  meal  upon  it— the  whole  place 
plainly  showing  that  the  old  woman  had  forgotten 
all  else  since  she  was  told  of  her  grandson’s  death. 
By  the  fire-place  sat  the  old  Granny,  bent  nearly 
double  in  her  chair.  She  was  rocking  to  and  fro 
and  making  a  low  moaning  sound,  and  when  Lulu 
patted  her  shoulder  and  whispered  that  she  had 
good  news,  Granny  only  moaned  the  more,  and 
Irept  repeating  : 


weeding  the  flower-beds,  dressing 
up  Granny  herself  in  a  clean  gown 
and  apron,  and  when  it  was  all 
done,  Lulu  started  for  home,  leaving 
the  old  woman  standing  at  the  gate 
with  her  wrinkled. face  beaming  with 
smiles. 

Down  the  road  skipped  the  little 
girl,  stopping  now  and  then  to  gather 
a  flower,  and  only  remembering  her 
disappointment  when  she  came  in  sight 
of  the  May-pole  again,  but  this  time  instead  of 
crying  she  began  to  sing, 

“May-day,  May  day  brightly  breaking, 

Thro’  the  mists  of  April-showers,” 

She  stopped  short  to  look  at  a  bird  which  had 
just  lighted  on  a  fence  close  by,  and  then,  to  her 
great  surprise,  she  heard  some  voices  singing  the 
next  lines  of  the  May-chorus  : 

“Let  us  from  our  slumbers  waking, 

Welcome  in  your  happy  hours  1  ” 

How  delightful !  Some  of  the  children  were  go¬ 
ing  home  that  way,  she  would  run  and  meet  them. 
The  next  minute  she  passed  the  turn  of  the  road 
and  saw  a  group  of  her  play-mates  before  her,  and 
better  still,  there  was  the  May-queen’s  car  with  two 


woman — then  they  had  got  the  car  and  heifer  ready 
and  come  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  meet  the  May- 
queen.  The  grove  was  crowded  with  mothers  and 
fathers  when  the  little  procession  came  up,  singing, 
and  every  one  clapped  hands  for  the  Queen — 
Widow  Lane,  louder  than  the  rest.  Lulu  was 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  May-flowers,  and  then 
the  merry-makings  began,  and  there  never  was  seen 
in  all  the  world  a  happier  May-party  than  that  one. 

Just  as  the  golden  sun  was  going  down,  a  young 
man  dashed  by  on  horseback,  waving  his  hat  above 
his  head  and  shouting: 

“Hurrah!  Can’t  stop  now,  children— three 
cheers  for  the  May-queen,  hip,  hip,  hurrah!” 

It  was  Granny  Deane’s  boy  Charley. 
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A  Sure  Catcher  for  Swine. 

A  cheap  and  practicable  swine  catcher  is 
made  by  first  setting  a  post  in  the  ground, 
2  feet  from  one  corner  of  the  hog  lot,  another 
16  feet  back  and  14  feet  from  the  fence,  a 
third  in  the  center  and  in  a  line  with  the 
first  two.  Nail  to  the  post  four  or  five  fence 
boards,  forming  a  narrow  lane,  two  feet  wide 
at  one  end,  and  four  feet  at  the  other.  Hang 
a  gate  at  the  widest  end,  so  as  to  secure  the 


hogs  after  they  are  driven  in.  Take  two 
pieces  of  scantling  2  by  4,  2  feet  long,  and 
spike  or  bolt  them  across  the  bottom  one  on 
each  side  of  the  posts,  opposite  to  each  other; 
next,  bolt  two  more  pieces,  of  the  same  size 
and  length,  at  the  top  of  the  posts,  one  on 
each  side,  as  at  the  bottom.  Take  a  2  by  4 
scantling,  long  enough  to  make  a  lever, 
reaching  from  the  bottom  cross-pieces  up  one 
foot  above  the  top  cross-pieces.  Bore  a  hole 
through  both  of  the  bottom  cross-pieces,  and 
the  lever,  3  inches  from  the  end.  Pass  the 
lever  between  the  two  top  cross-pieces,  and 
fasten  the  lower  end  between  the  lower  cross¬ 
pieces  with  a  bolt.  The  top  cross-pieces  form 
a  slide  for  the  lever  to  work  in  back  and 
forth.  Bore  three  or  four  holes  in  the  top 
cross-pieces,  to  receive  an  iron  pin  to  hold 
the  lever  in  place.  Fill  out  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  posts,  not  occupied  by  the  levers, 
with  short  boards  nailed  across  the  posts,  so 
the  hog  will  have  no  other  means  of  exit  than 
throu’gli  the  trap.  It  will  require  two  persons 
to  operate  the  catcher,  one  to  drive  the  hog 
through,  while  the  other  stands  at  the  lever. 
When  the  hog’s  head  is  through,  the  man  at 
the  lever  moves  it  forward,  until  it  binds  the 
neck  firmly  enough  to  prevent  the  animal 
backing  out.  Make  it  secure  by  passing  the 
iron  pin  through  the  holes  in  the  top  cross¬ 
pieces.  With  the  use  of  this  trap,  the  work 
of  ringing  and  marking  is  easily  done. 

F.  L.  Simpson. 


A  Weeding  Tool. 

Mr.  “A.  M.  S.,”  Ashton,  D.  T.,  sends  us  a 
description  of  an  implement  for  weeding 
plants  sown  in  drills.  He  calls  it  a  “  weed¬ 
ing  hook.”  Take  a  piece  of  band-iron  J/2- 


A  WEEDING  TOOL. 


inch  wide  and  1  foot  long,  and  bend  it  so  as 
to  form  a  loop  about  2  inches  long  ;  wrap 
the  rest  with  cloth  or  twine  so  as  to  make  it 
easy  for  the  hands.  This  is  convenient  to 
cut  out  the  weeds  that  can  not  be  reached 
with  hand  cultivator  or  hoe.  See  engraving. 


Important  Points  in  £iilk  Culture. 

—Virion  des  Lauriers  writes  us :  In  commencing  silk 
culture,  the  most  important  points  are:  first,  the  Mul¬ 
berry  tree ;  and  second,  the  silk-worm’s  eggs,  or 
“seed,”  as  it  is  called  by  the  breeders.  Only  a  few 
varieties  of  the  White  Mulberry  ( Alorus  clba)  are  fit  for 
feeding  silkworms.  The  varieties  which  are  fast  grow¬ 
ers,  adapted  to  various  climates,  and  with  leaves  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  food  of  silk  worms,  are:  The  ilorus  Ja- 
ponica,  the  M.  rosea,  the  M.  elata,  or  “Moretti,”  and 
the  M.  alba  proper.  These  varieties  produce  large,  soft 
leaves,  which,  being  easily  and  rapidly  gathered,  save 
labor  and  time.  It  takes  from  one-third  to  one-half  less 
of  the  leaves  of  these  varieties  to  make  a  pound  of  co¬ 
coons  than  it  does  of  other  varieties,  or  substitutes,  most 
of  which  yield  small  leaves,  difficult,  to  pick,  and  produce 
but  little  silk,  of  inferior  quality.  The  eggs,  or  “  seed,” 
are  not  less  important  in  sericulture;  if  a  good  quantity 
of  the  leaves  to  nourish  the  worm  and  supply  it  with  the 
silky  fluid  is  indispensable;  the  healthier  and  the  hardier 
the  worms  are,  the  better  the  returns  will  be.  The  races 
knowm  as  Japanese  or  Chinese  are  not  at  all  adapted  to 
our  climate,  as  it  has  been  proven  by  numerous  experi¬ 
ments,  although  they  produce  a  fair  silk,  but  in  small 
quantity.  The  Caucasian  and  Persian,  though  hardier, 
produce  a  coarse  silk,  while  the  Turkish,  French,  and 
Italian,  which  produce  fine  large  cocoons,  are  the  most 
sought  after.  Our  consuls  in  the  silk-raising  districts 
of  Europe,  in  their  Reports  to  the  Department  of  State, 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  securing  sound  and  healthy 
eggs,  of  superior  breeds,  because  the  defects  found  in 
American  cocoons  are  due  entirely  to  the  use  of  inferior 
“  seed  ”  by  those  who  have  untertaken  to  raise  silk. 

Woes  a  Marc  Ever  Give  Kirtli  lo 
Twins  1— Thus  asks  a  correspondent,  to  which  we  an¬ 
swer  yes,  occasionally,  but  not  nearly  as  often  as  the  cow; 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is  so,  for,  except  in  rare  in¬ 
stances,  she  lacks  sufficient  nourishment  to  bring  up  two 
foals  properly.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  one  must  be 
taken  away  from  the  mare  and  nursed  on  cow’s  milk, 
which,  although  not  so  rich,  is  made  to  answer  an  ex¬ 
cellent  purpose  by  sweetening  it  with  a  little  sugar  when 
found  necessary.  There  are  instances  where  the  colt, 
taken  from  the  dam  and  put  on  cow’s  milk,  has  thriven 
even  better  than  the  one  left  with  the  mare.  The  late 
Lord  Bentinck.  of  England,  possessed  a  mare  which 
gave  birth  to  twins  iu  three  successive  seasons.  One  of 
this  pair  he  named  oddly  enough,  “  Tweedle-dum,”  the 
other,  “  Tweedle-dee.”  But  they  did  not  make  good 
the  distich  of  Hudibras: 

“  Strange  that  such  difference  there  should  be 
’Twixt  Tweedle-dum  and  Tweedle-dee,” 
for  these  colts  were  so  near  alike,  it  was  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 

Activity  iu  Syria.— An  English  clergy¬ 
man,  desiring  a  small  homestead  in  Syria,  near  Damas¬ 
cus,  applied  to  the  chief  authority,  the  Vali,  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  purchase  laud.  The  Vali  magnanimously  offered 
to  give  him  the  land,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  At 
length,  a  Commission  of  six  officials  was  appointed  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  property.  The  price  first 
asked  was  $200  in  our  money.  The  price  first  offered 
was  $2.  After  much  haggling  and  many  appeals  to 
Allah,  the  land  was  sold  for  $4.  The  clergyman  began 
to  build  his  house,  and  was  harassed  in  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner,  alike  by  the  authorities  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  all  because  he  had  failed  to  distribute  the 
accustomed  “backsheesh.”  or  gratuities,  among  the 
officials.  lie  never  was  able  to  procure  his  title  deeds 
to  the  property.  This  rendered  his  buildings  so  worth¬ 
less  that  ho  was  able  to  sell  the  place  only  at  a  great  loss. 
Laud  is  cheap  in  Syria,  but  “mighty  uncertain.”  Horace 
Greeley,  referring  to  the  laziness  of  the  Syrians,  said  he 
only  saw  one  man  in  that  land  doing  anything,  and  “  he 
was  falling  off  a  house.” 

4>loa.t  Farming. — Some  three  or  four  years 
since,  a  society  was  formed  in  England  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  breed  of  goats.  This  was  officered 
chiefly  by  distinguished  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
ladie6  of  England,  in  order  to  more  rapidly  popularize 
the  movement.  Any  one  possessing  the  pasturage  of  an 
acre  or  two  of  poor  land,  with  a  small  patch  of  garden, 
could  keep  a  she  goat,  which,  if  properly  bred,  would 
supply  a  moderate-sized  family  with  milk.  Up  to  the 
year  1870,  few  nannies  could  be  found  in  England  that 
gave  over  one  quart  of  milk  per  day.  Now,  through  the 
improving  efforts  of  the  Goat  Society,  the  yield  of  the 
best  is  from  3  to  4  quarts  per  day.  Goats’  milk  is  rich  and 
nutritious,  and  it  is  supposed  to  possess  curative  prop¬ 
erties  in  several  diseases.  A  goat  farm,  stocked  with  a 
considerable  number  of  animals,  is  now  in  successful 
operation,  not  far  from  London.  The  milk  produced 
there  costs,  delivered  in  sealed  bottles  in  the  city,  about 
24  cents  per  quart.  This  sells  for  36  cents,  thus  leaving 


a  handsome  profit  on  the  milk.  Whenever  the  Goat  So¬ 
ciety  hears  of  large-milking  nannies,  they  import  them 
for  the  purpose  of  more  rapidly  improving  their  present 
6tock.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  have  been  drawn  from 
the  Island  of  Malta.  We  trust  the  time  will  come  when 
the  poor,  sandy  plains,  and  the  rough,  billy,  and  moun¬ 
tainous  districts  of  America,  will  be  pastured  by  deep- 
milking  goats;  for  they  thrive  and  yield  fairly,  even 
where  a  sheep  cannot;  and  they  escape  destruction 
by  d-^gs,  which  is  another  great  advantage  to  them.  The 
flesh  of  kids  is  as  delicate  and  palatable  as  that  of  lambs. 

Another  Caual  in  Egypt. — The  plan 

of  a  sweet  water  canal  from  Alexaudria  to  Cairo,  118 
miles,  and  thence  to  Suez,  122  miles  further,  is  revived. 
This  canal  was  a  scheme  of  the  former  Khedive.  Its 
commercial  and  strategic  value  not  only  commended 
this  work  to  him,  but  the  further  fact  that  such  a  canal 
would  provide  the  means  of  irrigating  millions  of  acres 
of  tillable  land  in  lower  Egypt,  was  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  calculations  of  that  intelligent  but  rather 
expensive  ruler.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  un¬ 
productive  land  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  can  be  brought 
under  cultivation  by  an  extension  of  the  system  of  irri¬ 
gation,  and  the  Nile  Land  may  again  become  a  granary 
for  other  nations. 

Waste  Frcvented. — A  pig-pen  should  be 
made  in  two  divisions,  one  under  roof,  and  one  without 
a  roof.  The  first  should  contain  the  trough  and  bed¬ 
ding,  and  to  the  second  the  pigs  can  go  to  sun  them¬ 
selves  at  leisure,  and  there  the  manure  should  be  made. 
Under  these  outside  pens  should  be  kept  plenty  of 
straxv,  as  an  absorbent.  The  straw  should  be  changed 
once  every  month,  and  the  pens  should  be  cleaned  every 
day  or  every  other  day.  The  contents  of  the  outside 
pens  should  be  thrown  on  the  manure  heap,  and  the  bed 
in  the  inside  pen  be  mixed  with  the  droppings  of  the 
pigs.  By  this  process  a  farmer  can  make  a  load  of  the 
best  manure  a  year,  to  every  pig  that  is  raised  and  fat¬ 
tened.  Pigs  kept  in  this  way  will  thrive  much  better 
with  the  same  food  than  otherwise,  and  the  farmer 
himself  will  be  much  better  satisfied. 

BI<‘iiip  Seed  IbrUiittleFeed. — Though 
considerably  less  nutritious  for  cattle  than  flax  or  cotton 
seed,  a  farmer  of  Poland  recommends  grinding  hemp 
seed,  and  using  it,  as  he  has  done  for  three  years  past, 
except  in  summer;  giving  4  to  5  lbs.  per  head,  daily, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  rye  bran,  ne  says  bis 
cattle  eat  it  greedily,  and  it  increases  the  quantity  of  his 
cows’  milk.  He  finds  it  also  good  food  for  fattening 
bullocks.  The  analysis  of  Dr.  Wolff,  shows  in  300  parts, 
albuminoids,  29.8;  carbohydrates,  21.3;  fat,  6.5;  of 
which  are  digestible— albuminoids,  20.9;  carbohydrates, 
17.4;  fat,  5.2.  The  coarseness  of  the  husk  reduces  the 
digestibility,  making  it  considerably  inferior  in  this  re¬ 
spect  to  linseed.  As  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hemp  raised 
in  Kentucky,  and  parts  of  some  others  of  the  United 
States,  we  should  like  to  know  if  the  seed  has  ever  been 
utilized  for  cattle  feed  there,  and,  if  so,  has  it  been  found 
profitable  and  beneficial? 

Relief  for  ji  Choking’  Animal. — Mr. 

L.  J.  Post,  Kent  Co.,  Mich.,  writes  us :  Take  eight  feet 
of  wire,  the  size  commonly  used  in  fences.  Double  it 
in  the  center  over  a  block  of  wood  two  inches  thick  and 
one  foot  wide.  Twist  the  rest  of  the  wire  to  the  end, 
and  attach  a  handle.  This  instrument  can  be  passed 
down  a  cow’s  throat  until  the  loop  is  beyond  the  obstruc¬ 
tion,  when  it  can  be  easily  withdrawn.  This  is  much 
better  than  forcing  the  article  down  the  throat. 

Oranges  Cheaper  than  Apples.— 

Sydney  Smith  bewailed  the  wretchedness  of  existence 
“  four  miles  from  a  lemon.”  There  are  thousands  of 
families  in  this  country  who  are  many  more  miles 
from  a  lemon  than  that,  and  who,  neverlheless,  manage 
to  pass  a  comfortable  existence.  But  they  may  not 
know  that  in  the  seaboard  cities,  lemons  and  oranges 
are  so  abundant  as  to  be  cheaper  than  apples.  All  the 
winter  long,  the  huckster  wagons  have  borne  the  legend 
“  lemons  25  for  a  quarter.”  In  some  cases  30  and  even 
40  have  been  sold  for  25  cents.  At  one  time  Messina 
lemons  brought  only  $1  for  a  box  containing  360. 
Oranges  are  more  variable,  but  the  Mediterranean  fruit, 
lias  been  sold  all  along  at  15, 36,  20,  26  or  30  fora  quarter. 
Floridas  have  sold  for  30,  40  and  50  cents  and  more  per 
dozen,  and  Havanas  at  similar  rates,  and  also  at  “  16  for  a 
quarter.”  While  apples  were  quoted  at  from  $3.00  to 
$6.00  per  barrel,  Mediterranean  oranges  were  quoted  at 
$1.75  to  $2.50  per  box,  and  Floridas  from  $2.50  to  $4.50  a 
half  barrel.  Of  course  as  a  rule  the  highest,  priced 
fruit  is  the  largest  and  finest,  but  it  is  surprising  how 
excellent  the  oranges  are  that  the  street  venders  sell. 
Another  surprising  fact  is  that  whether  the  lemons  are 
one  cent  each  or  five  cents,  lemonade  remains  the 
same  price  “all  the  year  around,”  summer  and  winter. 
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WHY  WE  ARE  SICK.— No  device  that  can  add 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  dwelling  is  omitted  in 
our  modern  architecture,  and  money  is  not  regarded  when 
the  luxury  of  clothing  or  beauty  of  personal  adornment  is 
in  question.  Hence  we  all  live  in  better  houses  and  wear 
better  clothes  than  did  our  forefathers.  Why  should  we 
not  take  the  same  better  care  of  our  health  ?  Why  should 
dyspepsia,  and  the  train  of  diseases  that  follow  it,  almost 
unknown  in  the  olden  time,  be  so  prevalent  now  ?  Simply 
because  of  the  poisonous  and  indigestible  trash  which  in 
these  days  is  forced  upon  the  public  as  genuine  food,  or 
U6ed  to  adulterate  those  articles  that  go  to  make  up  the 
daily  bill  of  fare  of  every  household.  Our  forefathers 
were  content  to  make  money  by  plain  and  honest  methods ; 
but  the  hot  competition  of  the  present  day  and  the  strife 
for  rapid  riches  have  called  forth  all  the  ingenuity  of  mod¬ 
ern  science  to  devise  cunning  deceptions  that  shall  enable 
the  avaricious  dealer  to  more  rapidly  increase  his  profits, 
even  though  he  destroy  the  health  of  the  public  thereby. 
The  consequence  is  adulterated,  impure,  poisonous  and 
bogus  food  on  every  hand. 

The  people  buy  these  adulterated  articles  of  food  because 
they  are  cheap,  entirely  ignorant  of  their  poisonous  quali¬ 
ties.  A  few  years  ago  this  evil  had  reached  such  alarming 
proportions  in  England,  that  the  public  sentiment  demand¬ 
ed  legislative  interference,  and  parliament  enacted  the 
most  severe  repressive  laws.  Dr:  Small,  U.  S.  A.,  after  an 
examination  recently  made  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department,  concludes  that  the  adulteration  of  food  is  as 
great  in  this  country  to-day,  and  of  as  dangerous  a  charac¬ 


THE  NEW  PATENT 

DUST-PROOF 

Stem  Winding  Open  Face  Case, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

American  Watch  Co., 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

This  ease  is  formed  in  one  solid  piece,  without 
joint  or  seam,  opening  in  front  only ,  thus  avoiding 
the  usual  Cap,  and  securing  greater  strength  and 
durability. 

These  Watches  are  all  open  face.  The  bezel,  into 
which  an  extra  strong  crystal  is  fitted  with  an 
especially  prepared  water-proof  cement,  is  attached 
to  the  case  by  screwing  it  thereon,  and  thus  forms 
an  air-tight  junction  with  the  body  of  the  case, 
which  is  proof  against  dust  and  moisture. 

To  railroad  men,  travellers,  miners,  lumbermen 
and  others  who  are  almost  constantly  exposed, 


ANOTHER  VICTORY! 

In  spite  of  all  competition,  the 
contract  for  furnishing  (7,000)  Seven 
Thousand  feet  Iron  Fence,  to  in¬ 
close  Woodland  Avenue  Cemetery, 
at  Cleveland,  O.,  was  on  March  5, 
1883,  awarded  to 

CHAMPION  IRON  FENCE  COMPANY, 


KENTON,  OHIO. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 


EVER  INVENTED  FOR 


ter,  as  it  was  in  England  at  the  time  referred  to.  No  article 
entering  so  generally  into  the  food  of  every  family  has 
been  found  more  villainously  adulterated  than  baking  pow¬ 
der.  For  the  purpose  of  underselling  an  absolutely  pure 
powder  like  the  “  Royal  ’’—which  has  become  the  standard 
for  purity  and  strength  in  baking  powders— hundreds  of 
dealers  are  putting  up  baking  powders  with  cheap  and 
adulterated  cream  of  tartar  containing  lime,  earth,  etc., 
adding  strength  by  the  free  use  of  alum.  These  powders 
are  sold  cheap,  but  their  use  is  expensive,  for  they  are  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  dyspepsia  from  which  the 
American  people  are  suffering.  This  species  of  adultera¬ 
tion,  at  least,  can  be  avoided  by  following  the  advice  of 
Prof.  Mott,  the  chemist  to  the  Government,  who  recom¬ 
mends  consumers  “  when  purchasing  baking  powders  to  se-. 
lect  one  standard  powder,  as  the  ‘  Royal  Baking  Powder,' 
rather  than  to  risk  purchasing  adventurous  compounds  put 
upon  the  market  by  persons  who  have  no  higher  motive 
than  dollars  and  cents.” 

We  hope  to  see  Congress  take  hold  of  this  important 
matter  in  a  sufficiently  vigorous  manner  to  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  nefarious  business.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the 
people  will  be  as  careful  to  buy  the  best  and  purest  food  as 
they  are  to  wear  the  best  clothes  and  build  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  houses,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ask  so  frequently 
the  question,  “  Why  are  we  sick?”  Every  scientific  test 
has  proven  the  “  Royal  ”  to  be  pure  and  wholesome.— From 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 


ONE  TRIAL  OF  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 
with  the 

<A.S.T.  C°) 

BLACK  TIP  ON  THEM,  will  convince 
Parents  of  their  VALLE. 


BROCKWAY  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 

Times  Building,  Chicago,  will  supply  able  Superintendents, 
Grade  Teachers  and  Specialists  with  good  positions  in  the 
Central,  Western  and  Southern  States  for  tne  ensuing  year, 
in  public  or  private  schools.  Great  demand  for  lady  teach¬ 
ers  of  music,  art  and  languages.  Apply  early. 


HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

PATENT  BLUING  BAGS, 

.  IPxU^BFST  ,  and  most  economical, 

LAUNDRY  BLUE  in  existence.  One  10-cent  bag  out- 
lasts  four  6-ounce  vials  of  liquid  blue,  and  no  risk  or  annoy- 
'3 11 9,?  from  broken  bottles.  Your  Groeercan  procure  it  from 
C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  &  CO.,  106  and  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


and  who  have  to  make  frequent  reference  to  the 
watch,  these  qualities  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 


The  following'  letters  tell  their 
own  story. 

“  Valdosta,  Georgia,  July  20,  1882. 

“  I  sold  one  of  your  PateDt  Dust-Proof  Cases 
about  ten  months  ago,  and  the  other  day  it  came 
back  to  me  with  the  request  to  make  it  wind  easier. 
On  examination  I  found  that  the  stem  was  rusty, 
and  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it.  The  gentle¬ 
man  stated  to  me  that  he  was  starting  some  saw- 
logs  that  had  lodged  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  when 
his  chain  caught  in  a  bush  and  threw  his  watch 
into  about  twelve  feet  of  water,  and  h§  was  about 
two  hours  finding  it.  When  he  got  it  out  it  was 
running  and  he  thought  all  right.  In  about  three 
mouths  he  found  that  the  stem  was  hard  to  turn, 
and  sent  it  to  me. 

I  can  say  that  the  watch  is  all  that  the  Company 
claims  for  it,  and  recommend  it  to  all  railroad  and 
mill  men. 

B.  W.  BENTLY.” 


“Clinton,  Iowa,  April  29,  1881. 

“  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  spring  for  the 
Wm.  Ellery  Watch.  *  *  *  By  the  way,  this  Ellery 
is  a  watch  I  sold  in  your  Screw  Bezel  Case  to  a 
farmer  last  fall.  The  first  of  January  he  lost  the 
watch  in  the  woods,  and  found  it  this  week  in 
about  one  foot  of  water.  It  had  lain  three  months 
and  over  in  snow  and  water,  with  but  slight  injury 
to  the  watch — only  a  hair-spring. 

C.  S.  RAYMOND.” 

The  above  were  very  severe  tests,  and  demon¬ 
strate  beyond  a  doubt,  that  for  any  reasonable 
length  of  time  during  which  a  watch  might  be 
under  water,  it  would  receive  no  injury  whatever. 

We  make  these  cases  in  both  gold  and  silver, 
and  as  a  Perfectly  Waist-Proof  Stem 
Winding  Watcli  Case,  Challenge 
the  World  to  Produce  its  Equal. 


WASHING  GL@THBS\8C, 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINE 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
tho  name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


him  OEMS 

will  deserve  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  former  years 
by  tho  continued  ad¬ 
dition  of  all  the  em¬ 
bellishments  and  im¬ 
provements  that  costly 
and  skilled  artisans 
can  produce. 

Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logues,  with  elegant 
and  varied  styles,  sent 
free  to  ail  applicants. 

J.  ESTEY&CO., 

Brattleboro.  Vt. 


min  10c.  Send  10c.  for  five  complete  pieces  of  Vo- 
lli  cal  and  Instrumental  Music.  Full  size,  best 
IU  paper.  Would  cost  $2.00  at  any  music  store. 
WOODWARD  &  CO.,  819  Broadway,  New  York. 


NAVAL  te&SSS  BATTLES. 

New  and  graphic  Pictorial  History  of  the  great  Sea  fights  of  the 
World.  By  Medical  Director  Shippen,  U.  S.  N.  Address 
J.C.  McCurdy  &  CO.,  632  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Jewelers. 


The  ACCURATE  WATCH 

Is  fully  warranted  for  one  year.  Thousands  sold.  Price 
$10.  Delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Circulars 
free.  CUMMINGS  &  CO  ,  38  Dey  Street,  New  Tork. 


STAMMER 


ERS  and  all  interested  In 
speech  impediments-send  for 
circulars.  The  A.  Vocal  Insti¬ 
tute  101  Waver!  y  Place  N.  Y. 


Tea  Club  Orders. 

We  have  made  a  Specialty  for  Six  Years  of  Offering 
Premiums  of  Dinner  Sets,  Gobi  Band  Sets, 
Silver  Ware,  tfcc.,  to  those  who  get  up  CLUB  Orders 
for  our  goods.  White  Tea  Sets  of  45  pieces,  with  $10.00 
Order.  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China  Sets,  44 
pieces,  with  $20.00  Order.  TEAS,  of  all  kinds,  at  30,  35,  40, 
50,  60  and  75  cents.  Send  Postal  for  full  Price  and  Premium 
List.  To  all  who  mention  American  Agriculturist,  and  ask 
for  it,  we  will  send  copy  of  “  Housekeeper’s  Friend,”  full 
of  recipes  and  useful  information. 

GREAT  LONDON  TEA  CO. 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  REAL  LUXURY. 


Extra  Early,  Very  Productive.  Re¬ 
quires  no  Bushing.  Exquisite  Flavor. 

CAUTION.— Ab  there  Is  another  Pea  in  the  market 
‘Called  “  American  Wonder,'’  be  sure  and  call  for  “  Bliss’ 
American  Wonder,”  and  receive  no  other. 

Per  pkt.,  10  cents:  half-pint,  25:  pint,  45;  quart, 80;  by 
mail,  post-paid.  When  delivered  at  our  store,  or  sent  by 
express  at  purchaser's  expense,  pint,  35  cents  ;  quart,  60 ; 
half-peck,  *2.25 ;  peck,  $4.50. 

Prices  for  larger  quantities  will  be  given  on  application. 


A  NEW  EARLY  SWEET-POTATO. 

1C  A  It  lilt"  GOLDEN. 

This  variety  is  a  sport  of  the  old  Early  Red,  but  far  su¬ 
perior  to  that  variety  in  earliness,  productiveness,  color, 
and  quality.  Slips  planted  May  10th  produced  tubers  large 
enough  for  the  market  July  25th.  On  account  of  its  early 
maturity,  it  is  better  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States  than  any  other  variety.  A  valuable  considera¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  this  variety  is  that  they  will  grow  on  quite 
ordinary  soil,  with  but  a  slight  coat  of  manure,  and  yielded 
a  large  crop  the  past  season  upon  land  that  would  not  grow 
above  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  It  is  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  keeper. 

We  first  offered  this  variety  in  the  spring  of  1880,  and 
have  received  many  favorable  notices  from  those  who  have 
tested  it.  It  matured  its  crop  as  far  north  as  Canada. 
Specimens  have  been  exhibited  weighing  six  pounds.  Slips 
ready  about  May  15th ;  tubers  now. 

Price  of  slips,  with  directions  for  planting,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  50  cents  per  dozen  ;  $1.00  for  fifty;  $1 .75  per  hundred. 
By  express,  at  purchaser’s  expense,  $1.00  per  hundred ;  $7.50 
per  thousand. 

Price  of  tubers,  60  cents  per  pound ;  three  pounds,  $1.25 
by  mail.  By  express,  at  purchaser’s  expense,  one  pound, 
50  cents;  5  pounds,  $1.00;  twenty  pounds,  $2.50;  fifty- 
pounds,  $5.00. 


A  complete  descriptive  and  priced  list  of  the  above,  with 
directions  for  culture,  will  be  found  in 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Handbook  for  the 
Farm  and  Garden. 


150  pages. 
‘  ~»Uj  ' 


_ _  _  __  Over  300  Illustrations,  and  a 

Beautifully  Colored  Plate  of  Carnations,  Mailed 
for  two  tliree-cent  stamps,  to  cover  postage. 

New  Varieties  Potatoes  for  1883. 


ROSY  MORN.— In  appearance  this  variety  closely 
resembles  Early  Rose,  but  in  quality  is  decidedly  superior, 
whieh  yields  nearly  double  as  much  as  Early  Rose,  planted 
side  by  side,  and  under  the  same  conditions. 

RUBICUND.— This  is  a  splendid,  medium  late  variety, 
and  in  quality  ranks  with  the  best,  while  in  hardiness  and 
vigorous  growth  of  vines,  as  well  as  in  productiveness,  it 
has  few  if  any  equals.  As  a  reliable  winter  keeping  Potato, 
it  is  not  excelled  by  any  ather  kinds.  Prices  of  each  of  the 
above  varieties,  $1.00  per  pound ;  three  pounds,  $2.50,  by 
mail,  post-paid.  By  express  or  freight,  at  the  expense  of 
the  purchaser,  half  peck,  $3.00 ;  one  peck,  $5.00 ;  half  bushel, 
$7.00 ;  one  bushel,  $12.00 ;  bbl.,  $25.00. 

TYRIAN  PURPLE.— The  skin  is  a  dark  purplish 
red ;  flesh  white  and  firm,  and,  when  cooked,  floury  and  of 
good  flavor.  It  is  an  excellent  keeper,  and,  on  account  of 
its  many  merits,  we  believe  every  Potato  cultivator  would 
do  well  to  give  it  a  trial.  Price,  50  cents  per  pound ;  three 
pounds.  $1.25,  by  mail,  post-paid.  By  express  or  freight,  at 
expense  of  purchaser,  one  peck,  $1.50 ;  one  bushel,  $5.00. 

Choice  Varieties  of  1882,  etc. 

White  Star,  Queen  of  the  Valley, 

Vermont  Champion,  Matchless, 

American  Giant,  Adirondack,  etc. 

For  description  and  price  of  the  above,  send  for  our 
Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue,  40  pages,  which  contains  an 
illustrated  list  of  the  leading  varieties  in  cultivation,  with 
much  useful  information  upon  their  culture.  Mailed  to  all 
applicants  inclosing  10  cents.  Regular  customers  free. 


Hew  and  Choice  Cereals.  $210.00  in  Premiums. 

Pringle’s  “American  Xrirainpli  ”  Oats,  Pringle’s  “Adamant”  Spring 
Wheat,  Pringle’s  “Green  mountain”  Spring  Wheat. 

The  above  are  all  now  offered  for  the  first  time.  On  account  of  the  limited  supply,  we  can  only  offer  them  in  Ounce 
packets,  at  25  cents  per  packet ;  5  packets  $1.00.  Mailed  post-paid  to  any  address. 

In  order  to  induce  farmers  and  others  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  grain  to  give  these  varieties  a  thorough  and  uni¬ 
versal  trial,  we  offer  $210  in  premiums  to  those  who  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  seed  from  one  packet  of  the  seed,  and 
for  the  twenty  best  and  heaviest  heads  of  both  the  varieties  of  Wheat  and  Oats  purchased  of  us. 

See  our  advertisement  in  March  Agriculturist.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

Fie!d  Corn. 

‘  Rural  Heavy  Dent  ”  Corn. 

For  full  description,  see  our  Novelty  Circular,  mailed  free  to  all,  post-paid.  25  cts.  per  packet,  60  cts.  per  pint,  $1  per 
quart,  for  each  variety.  One  packet  of  each  of  two  varieties  Corn,  two  varieties  of  Wheat,  and  “American 
Triumph”  Oats,  5  packages  in  all,  for  One  Dollar. 

B.  Hi.  BXISS  &  SOI*S,  Seedmen,  34  Barclay  St.,  New  Work. 
Mention  “Agriculturist  ”  when  you  write. 


Two  New  Varieties 

“  Rural  Xltoro  si  iili  l.retl  Flint”  Corn.  1 


TRYDREER’S  GARDEN 

.SEEDS 

l  whichhavebeen  planted  by 
1  some  growers  for  45  years. 
1  They  do  not  have  the  larg- 
.1  estSeed  farms,  warehouses 
:for  business  in  the  country, 
,/npr  dothey  offer  fictitiously 
^valued  collections  of  Seeds, 
/  containing  varieties  of  little 
_ 'value  to  the  planter.  They  cater 
to  the  practical  consumer  who 
„  wishesvalueforthemoneyexpended. 
Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1883,  offering 
everything  for  the  Garden  and  Farm,  mailed  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER  P hn^ad e  l  phi  a  1 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARB  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVEK-BLOOJHING 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESSof  ROSES.  60  LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for 
immediate  bloom  delivered  safely,  postpaid, to  any  post- 
office.  5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled, 
for  81;  1 2  for.  82;  19  for  S3J  26  for  S4:  35  for  85; 
75 for S 10;  IOOforsi3;  WoCIVE  a  Handsome 
Present  of  choice  and  valuable  ROSES  free 
with  every  order.  Our  NEWCUIDE,  o  complete 
Treatise  on  the  Hose,  70  pp.  elegantly  illustrated— free  to  all. 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARO  CO. 

Bose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 

CkCif*  IN  PRIZES  WILL  BE  PAID  TO  TJtf'A'VC 
SPOO.  FOR  GARDENING.  JtSLF  X  B 
Send  for  a  free  specimen  copy  of  the  April  No.  of 
"Seed-Time  and  Harvest.”  for  full  particulars, 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


“For  cultivating  apple,  peaeli  and  pear 
orchards,  as  well  as  vineyards,  use  tile 
‘ACME  ’  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher 
&  Levelcr,  which  maybe  graduated  to  move 
as  near  the  surface  as  may  be  desired,  avoid¬ 
ing  any  injury  to  tile  roots,  and  never  tear¬ 
ing  out  any  over  which,  it  passes.”  (Sec 
page  253  this  paper.) 


MM.LFRU9TS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSES  and  PANSIES 

My  One  Dollar  Collections, 

‘  safe  arrival  by  mail  guaran¬ 
teed,  are  the  CHOICEST 
in  cultivation.  My  Carna¬ 
tions,  Geraniums,  Pansies, 
Hardy  Roses,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  Grape  Vines  are 


‘specially  good.  A  cata¬ 
logue  with  full  instructions 
for  best  culture  of  SMALL 
FRUITS  and  FLOWER 

PLANTS/Vee  on  application. 

G.S.  WALES  New  York: 


1838 


Pomona  Nursery, 


5  AAA  kieffer’S  hybrid 

,UUU  PEARS  in  Orchard,  and 
r\  r\  >n  Nursery,  proDagated 

f)U.(MM)  exclusively! rom Stand. 
J  ^  w  ards<  No  }Jud8  or  Sci. 

ons  taken  from  DWARFS.  NIGH’S 
.  -  SUPERB  Strawberry.  II ANSEUI.  Rasp¬ 

berry,  Blackberries,  New  Grapes  and  Currauts.  Fruit, 
Shade,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  and  Plants  in  variety. 
Catalogue  free.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

GRAPE  VINES,  &c.  All  the  leading  varieties,  both 
new  and  old,  at  reasonable  rates.  New  Illustrated  Cat-, 
logue  free.  Address, 

IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 

SMALL  FRUITS! 

and  GRAPE  VINES.  A  large  and  fine  assortment  of 
plants  is  offered  at  very  reasonable  rates.  All  the  leading 
standards  and  novelties,  combined  with  exceedingly  liberal 
'  offers.  Planters  supplied  in  large  quantities  at  very  low 
rates.  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  free.  Address 

Cornwall-on-Hudson  IP  P  pjfSjh 
New  York. 


Manehester,  “Big  Bob,” 

James  Vick,  and  35  best  kind 
Strawberries.  20  acres  big  ber¬ 
ries.  Raspberries,  and  all  Small 
Fruit  Plants.  Handsome  Kiefl'er 
Pear  Trees,  millions  of  Peach, 
Osage  Orange,  and  Ornamen¬ 
tals.  Send  for  Price  List.  Free. 

J.  PERRINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


ROSES 

CHOICEST  VARIETIES.  STRONGEST  PLANTS. 

B2?”  Special  Inducements  to  intending  Planters. 

ST  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  send  for  Catalogue, Free.  R.OBT.SCOTT  &  SON 

N.E.  Corner  19th  and  Catharine  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


Best  Market  Pear. 

James  Vick,  Big  Bob,  and  40  other  sorts 
best  Strawberries.  Hansell,  Superb,  and 
20  other  sorts  of  Raspberries.  30  sorts 
Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries.  45  sorts  Peaches,  Apples.  Plums, 
Quinces,  &c.  Lowest  rates.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  S.  COUUINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  and  Currants. 
Newest  and  Best  Varieties.  S3?”  Descriptive  Cata¬ 


logue  free. 

JOSEPH  D.  FITTS, 


Providence,  R.  I. 
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I A  BEAUTIFUL  LAWN 

CAM  BE  ©BTA1MED  BY  SOWING 

Henderson’s  ‘'Central  Park1 

LAWN  GRASS 


I A  mixture  composed  of  selected  grasses  identical  with  those  used  in  forming  the  lawns  of  8 
New  York’s  famous  park.  One  quart  of  this  seed  will  sow  an  area  of  20x15  ft.,  equaling  300  sq.  jj 
ft.,  or  for  an  acre  4  bushels  are  required.  Instructions  for  sowing  and  after  treatment  sent  J 
gratis  with  all  orders.  Price,  25,  cents  per  quart.  If  by  mail,  add  10  cents  per  quart  for  post¬ 
age.  If  by  freight  or  express,  $1,50  per  peck;  $5,60  per  bushel. 

Catalogue  of  i  <Ev©!*y  til  ing  fOS”  the  Garden  j?,mailed  free  on  application.  I 

nrnpru  OITlVmFDCiniir  j P,  frt  seedsmen  and  florists, 

I  rt  1  Hn  nLrlDLo5UlM  <&  LU.J  35  &  37  cortlandt  Street.  NEW  YORK.  | 


Double  Your  Crop  by  Planting  Carefully  Selected  and  Tested  Seed,  which  Grows  Perfectly. 

SEEg  QORNI 

THE  IMPROVED  BEAMING.  Our  Improved 
Strain  of  this  variety  is  the  earliest  Yellow  Dent  Corn 
in  cultivation,  ripening  in  less  than  90  days  from 
planting,  surpassing  all  other  varieties  in  earliness, 
productiveness,  and  fine  quality ;  ears  large  and  hand¬ 
some;  grain  of  deep  orange  color,  and  small  red  cob.  Yielded  the  past  season,  without  extra  cultivation,  136 
bushels  to  the  acre;  stalks  grow  to  medium  height,  and  always  produce  two  good  ears;  husks  and  shells 
easily;  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil;  pronounced  by  all  who  have  grown  it  the  BEST  in  cultivation. 
Quart,  by  mail,  post-paid,  50c.;  by  freight  or  express,  bags  included,  Peck,  75c.;  Bushel,  $2.50;  Bag 
<5  Bushels),  $4.50;  CUK'ST’E'l?  i'(\  Ilf  S  HI  VI HT II  IftP  Hf  Our  stock  of  this  celebrated  variety 


(5  Bushels),  $4.50;  nircTPlI  CA  HI  S  HIHTHTII  fHRNT  Our  stock  of  this  celebrated  variety 
10  Bushels,  $20.  LUES  1  KM,  UU,  lTlilliilUlV  1 II  I  wlUii  has  been  improved  each  year  by 
careful  and  skillful  selection  of  the  largest,  best  formed  and  earliest  ears  from  the  most  productive  fields.  It 
yielded,  the  past  season,  over  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  Ears  very  large;  grain  bright  yellow;  stalks  large 

—  - - - ■-*-  t. - -  — . — *  50c.;B"~’*~’ 


liUOU,  tut  paou  Otuouu,  Dttl  IUU  DU9UC19  I 

producing  more  fodder  than  any  other  variety.  Quart,  post-paid,  50c.;  Bushel,  $2.25;  Bag  (2  Bushels), 
$4;  10  Bushels,  $18.  MAMMOTH  WHITE  SURPRI8E-best  and  most  productive  White  field 
corn.  Farmers’  Favorite.  The  best  golden  Dent,  early,  productive,  and  suited  to  light  land.  Each  Quart, 
'  '  "  1  '  "  shels),  $4.50;  5  Bushels  and  over,  $2  per  bushel.  Also,  YEL- 

B l, TINT’S  PROLIFIC,  MAMMOTH  ENSILAGE,  and 

_ _  ,  _ _  ORDER  NOW.  Remit  by  P.  O.  Order,  registered  letter  or  draft. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Warranted  Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds,  sent  Free. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  1114  Market  St.’ 


PEDIGREE 


THE  U.  S.  1VI AIL  BRINGS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR  l 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1 784.  Drop  us  a  Postal  Card 

for  our  PRICED  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LAND11ETH,  PHILADELPHIA. 


of  ALL  PLANTS,  for  ALL  CROPS,  for  ALL  CLI¬ 
MATES.  All  are  tested;  only  the  best  sent  out. 

Grain  anti  Farm  Seed  Manual ;  History  and  best  methods 
of  culture  of  Grains,  Root  Crops,  Grasses,  Fodder  Crops,  Tree1 
Planting,  etc.  only  lOcts.^Annwal  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 
th' - 1 - - '  ‘ — 


POOR  SEEDS, 


SIBLEY’S  SEEDS 


several  Thousand  varieties,  FREE. 

HIRAIVa  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Chicago,  III. 


ALBERT  DICKINSON, 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian,  Millet,  Red  Top,  Blue 
Grass,  Lawn  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  &c. 

POP  CORN. 

Wnrehnnqe«5  US,  117  &  119  ICinzie  St.  OFFICE,  115  KlNZIE  St„ 
vv arenouses ^  ,(14_  ]06. 108  &  110  Michigan  St.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


BEAUTIFUL 


Greenhouse  Plants ,  Shrubs ,  Roses ,  BuU>8t 
Climbing  Vines,  includmg'  25  kinds  of  the  ^ 
New  Clematis ,  a  full  assortment  of  both  ' 
Flower  and  Vegetable  SEEDS.  Apple , 


Pear ,  Plum ,  Peach ,  Cherry,  Grape , 
and  all  other  FRUITS.  SIXT  Y 


$! 


SETSUo&U 

all  labeled,  asfol 
lows:  i2Fuchsias,^'J 
12  Geraniums ,  * 


p  18  Greenhouses.  29thYear. 

'  BeautifulCatalogue  of  about  100 pages,  free. 

The  famous  KiefferHybrid  Pear,  SI .50 
Conte  Pear ,  SI?  Champion 
10  ^S{a&Q*Say^uince,T 5  cents?  Japanese 
Phloxes  Chestnut,  fruit  im- 

^12  mensely  large,  sweet, 

75  Hardy  andRussianATul- 

y  12  Chrysanthemums,^fbt7lS[^^s.berry, hardy £LB the 
BE  AUTIFUIT^^MKvfc/^pak,^ very  produc- 
Ever-lUoomingRIISES.^if^’mjtpgjSac.  Set 
VXTuberoses  ^Gladiolus, ‘iO 5.  worth 
15  Basket  or  Bedding  Plants,  30 

Flower  Seeds,  40  Sweet  Chestnuts,  etc.,  n  1  y 


FORAMSEUE^  SETSbJru’ or 


by  express^ 


Hundreds  of  other  things  cheap ;  many  new  and  rare.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


THE  STORES  &  HARRISON  CO 


PAINESVILLT, 
o  LAKE  CO., Ohio 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOGUE  of  New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1883,  will  he  ready  in  February  with  a  colored  plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  fine  Foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse 
and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers  ;  to  others,  10  cts ;  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Roses,  Orchids,  Fruits, 
etc.,  gratis.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D  ,C. 


$1.00. 


GARDEN, 

FIELD  & 

FLOWER. 

J.  M.  (TCUILOM’S  SONS, 

^Established  1838]  136  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati, C. 


BEST  QUALITIES. 
LOWEST  PRICES. 

Illustrated  &  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  on  application. 


Mill!  I 

SIBLEY’S 

IMPERIAL 


A  New  Hybrid  BARLEY 
originated  in  1878  by  F. 
H.  Horsford  of  Vermont, 
by  crossing  an  imported 
variety  upon  the  Cana¬ 
dian  two-rowed,  in  or¬ 
der  to  combine  the  pro¬ 
lific  quality  of  the  for¬ 
eign  with  the  hardiness 
of  the  Canadian.  The 
success  was  complete, 
and  we  have  in  this  pro¬ 
bably  the  finest  Barley 
yet  introduced.  It  is  a 
magnificent  six -rowed 
variety , and  grows  taller 
than  the  Canadian  six- 
rowed,  Heads  long  and 
full,  some  measuring  6% 
inches,  and  containing 
85  plump  kernels;beards 
of  medium  length.  Till¬ 
ers  freely,  and  hence  less 
seed  is  required  of  this 
than  of  the  common 
sorts;  a  great  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  Barley  growers. 


$IOO 

'CASH 

For  the  Largest  Pro¬ 
duct  from  1  lb.  of  Seed. 


PRICE  : 

Pound  $5;  Packet  23c., 
5  Packets  $1.00. 


£®”Send  for  Circular. 


HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO., 

ROCHESTER,  N. Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

WANTED-SALESMEN. 

To  canvass  for  the  sale  of  Nursery  Stock.  Unequaled 
facilities.  No  experience  required.  Salary  and  expen¬ 
ses  paid.  500  acres  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs.  Roses,  etc. 

VV.  &  T.  SMITH,  Nurserymen,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ONION  SEEP. 


^TY.iji/^Pr  Extra  Early  Red,  per 

I  JfgANlGUlrATTl  Large  Red  Wethersfield,  ‘ 
“  (Seedsman  It  Danvers  Yellow  Globe,  11 

Southport  Red  Globe,  “ 

“  Yellow  “  1 

“  White  “  “ 

White  Portugal  or  Silver 
Skin, 


lb.  $2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

■  2.00 

;  3.50 


3.00 

Pea?.  Leading  Varieties,  Bottom 
Prices. 

Spinach,  new.  very  large  and  crum¬ 
pled  leaf,  30c.  per  lb.,  $20  per  100. 
Add  16c.  per  pound  if  to  be  sent  by 

mail.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 
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99  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 


The  64  ACME  99  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Craislier  and  Eeveler,  and  to  the  CutTing:,  Spiffing-,  Timitiis  process  of 
double  rows  of  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  give  immense  cutting'  power.  Thus  the  three  opera¬ 
tions  of  crushing  lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil  are  performed  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  entire  absence  of  Splices  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod  and  hard  clay 
where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail ;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the  only  Harrow  or  Cultivator  that  cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

Highly  commended  by  scientific  and  practical  Farmers,  many  of  whom  pronounce  it  to  be  the  most  valuable 
recent  improvement  in  farm  Machinery,  while 

All  agree  that  “  The  judicious  use  of  an  implement  like  the  “Acme”  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and” 
“  Leveler,  in  the  preparation  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  Soil,  before  planting,  will  increase  the  yield  from” 
“  Five  to  Ten  Dollars  per  Acre.” 

FAIR  FLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off  an  inferior 
tool  on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF  by 
ordering  one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it 
back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you 
have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  44  DIFFERENT  STATES  &  TERRITORIES. 

NASH  &  BROTHER. 

Manufactory  and  Principal  Office, 

Branch  Office,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  |  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

N.  B. — Pamphlet  entitled  “TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who 
NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


ATLAS HE 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S*  A 


MAH  UFACTUBEBS  OF 

STEAM  ENGINES 
4MB  BOILERS. 

CARRY  ENGINES  and  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


THE  PEERLESS 


Thresher  and  Cleaner —  Clover  Huller  and 
Cleaner  —  Straw  -  Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Kailway  and  Lever  Powers  —  The  Howland 
Peed  Mill— The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  and 
Digger.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  he  ex¬ 
celled.  B.  GIBI,  «fc  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J 


% 


R  A.  M  S 


The  Double  Acting  Rams  open  the  valves  ns  well 
as  shut  them  oft  with  the  power  of  the  water.  No 
stopping.  C.  HODGKINS  &  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  H. 

THE  ROSS 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ters.  GIANTS,  LITTLE  GI¬ 
ANTS,  and  “  SPECIALS,” 
for  Ensilage, Stock-raisers, 
Dairymen,  etc.,  etc.  Guar¬ 
anteed  superior  to  every 
other  make.  Immense 
weight,  strength,  and  ca¬ 
pacity.  In  successful  op¬ 
eration  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  Willcutfrom 
two  to  four  times  as  fast  as  any  other  make.  Have  Ross 
Safety  Fly-wheel,  Extensible  Joints,  and  all  the  latest  im¬ 
provements.  The  only  Cutters  guaranteed  to  stand  the 
severe  work  of  Ensilage  and  cut  fast.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular  and  handsome  Litograph  to 
E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO.,  Fulton.  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
tST"  Mention  American  Agriculturist. 


‘THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

THRFSHFR^SAWMILLS> 

Dorse  Powers  I  rinLOnLllg  Clover  Hullers 

(Suited  to  all  sections. )  Write  for  free  Ulus.  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Aultman  Taylor  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio* 


SEDGWICK 


■SIM-  FENCE 


Ifc  is  the  only  general-purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being 
a  strong  net  work  without  barbs®  It  will  turn 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious 
stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens  stock  ranges,  and  railroads, 
and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeter¬ 
ies.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (®r  galvanized)  it  will 
last  a  life  time.  It  is  superior  to  boards  or  barbed 
wir  e  in  every  respect.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  know¬ 
ing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor  The  Sedgwick 
Oates?  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe**nd  steel  wire,  defy 
all  competition  in  neatness,  strength,  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  all  iron 
automatic  or  self-opening  gate?  also  cheap¬ 
est  and  neatest  all  iron  Fence,  Best  Wire 
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INTERESTING. 


The  following  will  be  found  of  interest  to  all  who  in¬ 
tend  painting  their  houses  this  spring: 

The  United  States  Capitol  at  Washington  is  painted 
exclusively  with  H.  W,  Johns’  Asbestos  Liquid  White, 
as  follows : 

The  stone  wook  of  the  main  or  original  building  to 
correspond  with  the  new  wings,  the  dome  and  other 
outside  iron  work,  and  the  inside  wood  and  iron  work. 

Architect’s  Office,  U.  S.  Capitol,  1 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  6,  1879.  [ 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  me  as  using 
your  Paint  at  the  Capitol.  Yours  respectfully, 

EDWARD  CLARK,  Architect,  U.  S.  Capitol. 

Cavendish,  Vt.,  October  21,  1882. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  just  completed  painting  on  my 
'building  with  paint  ordered  from  you  Sept.  1st.  It  gives 
perfect  satisfaction.  I  find  the  only  misrepresentation 
to  be  this :  One  gallon  will  cover  considerably  more  than 
the  number  of  feet  given— a  good  fault!  .  .  .  My 
building  looks  tip-top,  and  all  say  they  are  the  best 
colors  yet  seen  in  town.  .  .  My  painter  says  it  is  the 
best  paint  he  ever  spread.  Yours  respectfully, 

E.  G.  WHITE. 

Boston,  March  16th,  1883. 

Gentlemen :  Last  spring  I  painted  the  exterior  of  the 
Port  Point  House,  Stockton.  Me.,  with  H.  W.  Johns’ 
Asbestos  Paints,  and,  upon  examination  this  spring,  I 
find  it  in  first-class  condition,  looking  as  good  as  new. 

Therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these 
paints  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  would  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  all  wanting  a  first-class  article. 

The  severe  winter  just  passed  and  the  exposed  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Fort  Point  House  gave  the  paints  a  very 
■severe  test,  out  of  which  they  came  in  perfect  condition. 
Respectfully  yours, 

WM.  D.  LEWIS,  Propr.  Fort  Point  House. 

Office  of  Supt.  of  Construction.  U.  S.  Custom  House  i 
and  Post  Office,  Chicago,  Nov.  1,  18S2.  ) 

H.  W.  Johns’  Man’f’g.  Co.,  87  Maiden-lane,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  my  opinion 
•of  the  Asbestos  Liquid  Paints,  I  can  say  that  after  using 
several  hundred  gallons  on  both  exterior  and  interior  of 
this  building,  I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  spreads  and 
covers  well,  works  easy  and  smooth,  gives  good  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  painters,  who  have  had  a  prejudice  against 
mixed  paints,  and  I  believe  will  prove  a  durable  and 
economical  paint. 

Galveston,  Texas,  Sep.  22,1882. 

Gentlemen :  By  mail  of  this  date,  I  send  you  photo¬ 
graph  of  our  Beach  Pavilion  on  which  was  used  your 
Asbestos  Liquid  Paints,  and  I  am  pleased  to  advise  you 
that,  same  have.given  perfect  satisfaction. 

We  contemplate  erecting  a  large  seaside  hotel  for  ac 
commodation  of  guests,  summer  of  1883.  Very  respect¬ 
fully,  WM.  H.  SINCLAIR,  President. 

Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  Mass.,  October  30,  1882. 

Gentlemen :  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  28th.  referring  to 
your  paints,  will  say  they  have  proved  all  that  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  them  so  far,  and  when  we  need  more  shall 
.give  you  a  call.  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  truly. 

J.  W.  TUCK,  Steward  Dean  Academy. 

Old  Orchard  House,  Me.,  June  18,  1880. 

To  the  H.  W.  Johns  M’f'g.  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

The  Old  Orchard  House  having  just  been  completed 
with  two  coats  of  Johns’  Asbestos  Paints  in  a  manner 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  I  would  indorse  them  as 
being  not  only  of  the  most  wonderful  covering  capacity, 
but  also  on  the  point  of  economy  and  manner  of  work¬ 
ing  under  the  brush.  .  .  .  Although  two  coats  were 
called  for  under  the  contract,  yet  under  the  large  piazza 
I  found  one  coat  was  entirely  sufficient.  (Signed) 

E.  C.  STAPLES,  Proprietor. 

Springfield,  Vt.,  March  20th,  1883. 

Gentlemen :  Please  ship  at  once.  ...  I  expect  to 
use  a  large  amount  of  your  paints  the  coming  season. 
With  an  experience  of  35  years  in  using  all  kinds  of 
paint  put  upon  the  market,  I  much  prefer  yours  to  any 
■other.  Send  the  above  order  at  once. 

A.  L.  ROBINSON. 

Falmouth,  Mass.,  March  20,  1883. 

Dear  Sirs :  Last  fall  I  bought  your  Asbestos  Paint  and 
with  it  painted  half  the  trimmings  on  my  house.  The 
■other  half  I  painted  with  the  best  of  white  lead.  At  this 
time  the  “  Asbestos  ”  looks  as  white  and  good  as  when 
first  applied,  while  the  white  lead  paint  looks  as  if  struck 
with  mould,  and  every  knot  in  the  wood  shows  plainly. 
Hereafter  I  shall  use  Asbestos  and  recommend  it  to 
■others.  Please  send  by  express.  .  .  .  Yours  truly, 
HENRY  F.  GIFFORD. 

Farley,  Dubuque  Co.,  Iowa,  March  13,  1883. 

Gentlemen:  In  1878  I  bought  of  you  six  gallons  of 
Asbestos  Paint.  It  looks  well  yet,  and  would  like  you 
to  send  to  my  address  5  gallons  of  the  same  kind— white. 
Please  send  me  the  price.  .  .  .  Yours  truly 

REV.  I.  NEWTON. 

Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  12,  1882. 

Gentlemen :  I  am  a  painter  by  trade  and  have  been 
rising  your  paints ;  find  them  very  good  and  recommend 
them.  Will  send  you  an  order  on  receipt  of  your  sample 
■sheets  and  price-list.  Yours  respectfully, 

ROBT.  M.  ADAMS. 

.  Newton.  N.  C.,  January  31,  1881. 

Dear  Sirs :  I  inclose  a  check  for  last  bill  of  paints  and 
memorandum  of  what  I  now  want.  I  have  used  many 
kinds  of  paints,  but  none  that  equals  yours  in  beauty  of 
finish  and  durability.  Yours  truly,  J.  B.  MARTIN. 


Cross  Keys,  Va.,  Sept.  11,  1882. 

Gentlemen:  Summer  before  last  I  bought  some  paint 
of  you  for  our  Temperance  Hall  at  this  place.  I  like  the 
paint  very  much.  .  .  .  What  will  you  sell  me  your 
Asbestos  Roof  Paint  at  ?  Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  WEBB,  M.  D. 

Englewood,  N.  J.,  January  29,  1881. 

H.  W.  Johns  M'f’g.  Co.,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs:  After  two  years’  test  of  your  Asbestos 
Liquid  Paint  on  my  hotel,  the  Palisades  Mountain  House, 
lam  pleased  to  say  I  consider  it  superior  in  every  respect 
to  any  other  I  have  ever  used— not  excepting  the  best 
white  lead.  Although  only  one  coat  of  your  Paint  was 
used,  it  looks  as  fresh  and  perfect  to-day  as  if  it  had  been 
applied  within  a  month.  As  you  are  aware,  I  am  a  large 
user  of  paints,  and  in  future  shall  use  no  others.  Yours 
truly.  WILLIAM  B.  DANA. 

Palisades  Mountain  House,  1 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  June,  30,  1879.  j 
H.  W.  Johns  M’f’g  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Our  hotel,  painted  inside  and  out  with  your 
Asbestos  Liquid  Paints,  presents  a  very  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  is  remarked  by  all  our  guests.  The 
Paints  have  proven  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  me  at  any  time. 
Yours  truly,  D.  HAMMOND,  Proprietor. 

Polesville,  Md.,  April  7,  1882. 

Dear  Sirs :  Several  years  ago  I  had  some  painting  to 
do,  and  purchased  half  from  you  and  half  from  another 
party,  to  test  which  would  stand  the  weather  best,  so 
when  I  built  a  new  house  I  would  get  the  best.  I  find 

yours  stood  much  better  than  the - paint,  and  now 

desire  that  you  will  send  me  your  present  prices,  bearing 
in  mind  that  freights  from  New  York  to  this  point  are 
very  high.  Yours  very  truly,  JOHN  JONES. 

78  W.  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  3,  1882. 

Gentlemen :  I  had  my  house  in  the  country  painted 
with  your  Liquid  Asbestos  Paint  four  years  ago,  and  it 
looks  as  bright  and  glossy  now  as  when  first  applied.  I 
contemplate  some  alterations  and  will  need  more  paint. 
Please  send  me  vour  sample  sheets  and  prices.  Respect¬ 
fully  yours,  FRED.  W.  WILD. 

Austin  Station,  Texas,  February  26th,  1883. 

Dear  Sirs :  Please  send  me  your  latest  catalogue  and 
samples  of  colors.  I  have  used  a  good  deal  of  your 
paint  and  it  gives  good  satisfaction  in  this  climate. 
Yours  etc. 

M.’  C.  NUGENT,  Supt.  of  Bridges,  I.  &  G.  N.  R.  R. 

Chautauqua  Lake  Transit  Co.,  I 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1882.  J 
H.  W.  Johns  M’f’g  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen :  I  wish  to  say  that  after  two  years’  trial, 
this  company  is  satisfied  that  your  paints  are  the  most 
economical  for  painting  their  boats  and  buildings. 

This  company  has  adopted  the  goods  manufactured 
by  you  as  standard,  and  use  them  exclusively.  Yours 
truly,  L.  L.  TRUE,  Secretary. 

Lewiston,  Pa..  March  16th,  1882. 

Dear  Sirs :  The  paint  purchased  of  you  has  given  the 
best  of  satisfaction,  and  a  number  of  persons  who  intend 
to  repaint  their  buildings  are  asking  about  prices,  and.  we 
expect  to  make  good  sales  this  season.  Yours  respect¬ 
fully,  H.  W.  KELLER  &  SON. 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  March  18,  1882. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  send  as  soon  as  possible  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Asbestos  paints . ..This  is  a  small  place, 

but  I  hope  to  make  the  trade  of  considerable  importance. 
Have  handled  paints  extensively  for  many  years  and 
consider  these  the  best  now  in  use,  so  can  conscientious¬ 
ly  recommend  them.  Yours  truly,  L.  M.  SMITH. 

Nantasket  Beach,  Nov.  1st,  1882. 

Gentlemen:  The  “Clarendon  Exchange”  and  the 
“Wayside  Cafe”  were  destroyed  by  fire  early  the 
morning  of  the  25th  uit.  The  buildings  destroyed  were 
built  entirely  of  wood.  On  account  of  the  wind  being 
from  the  North  and  blowing  almost  a  gale,  my  build¬ 
ings,  which  were  within  forty  feet  of  the  fire,  were 
completely  at  its  mercy,  but  through  hard  work  were 
saved.  The  roof  of  my  hotel,  the  “  Vine  Cafe,”  was 
painted  with  Johns’  Asbestos  Roof  Paint,  so  that  when 
the  burning  brands  lodged  upon  the  roof  they  only  stay¬ 
ed  a  moment,  rolling  off  and  doing  no  damage  whatever. 
Yours  truly,  EDWARD  O’CONNOR,  Prop. 

The  following  letter  from  a  well  known  dealer  in 
building  materials  will  explain  itself : 

Akron,  Ohio,  Feb.  24th,  1883. 

Mr. - 

In  reply  to  your  request  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  H. 
W.  Johns’  paints,  I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have 
been  handling  these  paints  for  nearly  eight  years,  keep¬ 
ing  them  on  sale  in  all  the  different  shades,  and  using 
them  in  my  building  business,  and  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  saying  I  believe  them  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best 
paints  in  use,  not  excepting  pure  Lead  and  Oil.  They 
are  cheaper,  because  they  will  spread  over  more  surface 
and  cover  better.  I  know  to  a  certainty  that  two  coats 
will  cover  better  and  last  longer  than  three  of  any  other 
paint,  and  it  will  out-wear  and  retain  its  lustre  and  color 
better  than  any  other.  I  have  tried  many  kinds  of 
paint,  and  had  concluded,  before  using  these,  that  pure 
lead  and  oil  was  the  only  reliable  paint,  but  after  years 
of  experience  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  these  paints 
are  much  better  and  more  economical  to  use. 

(Signed)  D.  W.  THOMAS. 

Pamphlet  containing  samples  of  our  new  colors  with 
designs  showing  their  effect  upon  each  other,  and  in¬ 
formation  about  painting,  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  upon 
application  to  II.  W.  JOHNS  M'F’G  CO., 

87  Maiden-lane,  N.  Y. 


Bound  Copies  of  Volume  41,  (for  1882),  are 
now  ready.  They  are  in  the  uniform  style,  cloth,  with 
gilt  backs.  Price  at  the  office,  $2.  If  sent  by  mail, 
82.30.  We  can  usually  supply,  at  the  same  rate,  any  of 
the  26  previous  volumes,  or  from  volume  16  to  41,  in¬ 
clusive.  Any  ten  or  more  volumes,  in  one  lot,  will  be 
supplied  at  the  office  for  $1.75  each;  or  be  forwarded  by 
mail  or  express,  carriage  prepaid,  for  $2  each. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus :  One  having  sent  5  subscribers  and  $6,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  5  names  more  and  $4,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  any  of  the  other  club  rates. 

A  Prosperous  People  . — F  o  r 
“Rainy  Days.” — Very  impressive  facts  are  found 
in  the  Bank  Superintendent’s  Report,  just  made  to  the 
New  York  State  Legislature.  They  show  not  only  the 
very  comfortable  condition  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  but  steady  progress  and  unprecedented  present 
prosperity.  The  situation  in  the  Empire  State  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  whole  country.  A  few  figures  will 
help  to  understand  the  subject.  The  recent  census  re¬ 
ported  5,082,871  inhabitants  in  this  State.  These  would 
make  up  1,016.574  families  of  five  persons,  infants  and 
parents  included.  But  Supt.  Hepburn  reports  1,095,971 
separate  saving  bank  accounts,  averaging  $431.50  each, 
or  more  than  one  for  every  family  1  The  total  deposits 
being  $472,927,319— an  increase  of  nearly  twenty-five 
million  dollars  during  the  past  year,  following  a  similar 
or  greater  increase  during  each  three  previous  years. 
This  vast  sum  is  laid  away  as  a  provision  for  a  future 
“  rainy  day,”  or  to  buy  farms  or  homes,  and  mainly  by 
the  so-called  “  common  people,”  and  in  the  Saving  Banks 
alone.  Another  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
are  lodged  in  the  Trust  Companies,  besides  the  large 
amounts  invested  by  poorer  people  in  small  Government 
and  other  bonds,  etc. 

A  Hog  Doctoring  Himself. — A  sport¬ 
ing  dog,  which  had  got  sore  feet  from  hunting  over 
rough  and  briery  ground,  was  observed  chewing  a  twig 
of  blackthorn.  He  then  scraped  the  bark  off  with  his 
front  teeth  while  holding  the  twig  tight  between  his 
fore-paws.  This  he  mixed  with  his  saliva,  and  then  an- 
nointed  his  sore  feet  with  it.  He  had  used  elder,  when 
obtainable,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  with  either  soon 
'  effected  a  cure. 

Hoolcs, — There  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  getting  up  herd  books  for  all  sorts  of  stock,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  America.  The  last  one  we  see 
announced  in  the  English  journals,  is  one  for  the  Island 
of  Alderney  cattle.  This  is  a  more  diminutive  Island 
I  than  even  Guernsey,  of  which  it  forms  a  portion  of  the 
Bailiwick,  and  has  but  few  cattle  on  it.  These  are  a 
I  mixed  race  of  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  and  we  see  no 
propriety,  on  account  of  this,  in  getting  up  a  Herd  Book 
for  them,  as  it  would  only  be  a  mere  record  of  mongrels, 
which  nobody  wants  to  breed  from  when  they  can  get 
such  as  are  of  pure  race.  By  mistake,  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States,  for  some  time  after  the  first 
importations,  Jersey  cattle  were  called  Alderney;  but 
this  matter  was  set  right  several  years  ago  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  Jersey  American  Herd  Book. 

7iiigniln<Ie  of  our  Farming  Inter¬ 
ests.— The  solid  wealth  of  the  country,  that  which  does 
not  take  wings  to  itself,  is  in  the  farming  regions.  The 
value  of  the  farms  in  the  United  Stales,  according  to  the 
census  of  1880,  was  $10,197,000,000.  The  live  stock  was 
worth  $1,500,000,000,  and  the  farm  products  were  valued 
at  $2,214,000,000.  The  farms,  the  stock,  and  the  imple¬ 
ments  are  the  farmers’  capital.  Their  aggregate  value 
is  four  times  the  capital  of  the  254,000  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  United  States,  which  is  $2,790,000,000. 
The  bank  capital  of  the  country  is  less  than  $500,000,000, 
and  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  railroads  is  put  at  about 
$6,000,000,000.  The  value  of  the  farms  is  therefore 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  railroads,  the  capital  of  the 
banks,  and  the  capital  engaged  in  mechanical  industry, 
all  combined.  The  farmers  are,  after  all,  the  real  mil¬ 
lionaires. 
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Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  Pork,  Lard. 


Decline  iu  Prices,  etc. 

The  prices  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions  are 
chiefly  influenced  by  those  prevailing  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  London  ;  telegraph  quotations  are  received 
and  posted  every  few  minutes  during  business 
hours,  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  in  other  leading 
markets  of  this  country,  though  the  operations  are 
nearly  over  for  the  day  in  England  and  France 
when  active  transactions  open  in  Chicago,  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  time  being  nearly  six  hours.  There  are 
occasional  “spurts,”  when  corners  are  made  or 
feared,  and  for  a  few  days  past  the  current  weather 
has  more  or  less  affected  the  daily  rates.  This  is 
one  of  the  critical  periods  of  the  year,  for  winter 
wheat  especially,  as  a  few  successive  freezings  and 
thawings  will  seriously  damage  wheat  that  has 
stood  through  the  winter.  The  fact  that  this  crop 
may  appear  quite  dead,  and  yet  sufficiently  vigorous 
roots  remain  to  start  forward,  and  with  favorable 
weather  make  a  good  growth,  is  used  by  the  “bulls” 
and  “  bears  ”  with  considerable  effect.  Frequent 
instances  have  occurred  where  part  of  a  field  has 
been  plowed  up  for  other  crops,  aud  yet  the  re¬ 
mainder  has  come  forward  to  an  average  yield. 


The  following  carefully  prepared  table  is  con¬ 
densed  from  our  daily  record  of  the  Chicago  market 
reported  by  telegraph.  We  give  the  quotations  for 
January  2,  February  1,  and  March  6,  13,  20  and  27, 
with  the  closing  rates  as  we  go  to  press.  Chicago 
being  the  great  central  grain  and  provision  market, 
we  use  the  prices  in  that  city  in  preference  to  New 
York,  where  they  differ,  as  a  rule,  only  in  the  actual 
difference  in  freight  and  risk,  from  those  at  Chicago. 
The  difference  in  prices  between  Chicago  and  New 
York  for  the  different  months  ranges  from  10  to 
15  cents  on  wheat,  9  to  14  cents  on  oats,  10  to  15 
cents  on  corn,  20  to  75  cents  on  pork  and  lard. 

The  top  figures  give  the  dates;  the  months  at  the 
side  of  the  table  mean  that  the  prices  in  the  same 
line  are  for  wheat  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  or 
settled  for,  at  anytime  in  these  months.  By  follow¬ 
ing  any  one  line  across,  we  get  an  idea  of  the  ups 
and  downs  and  the  general  tendency  of  prices  : 


RANGE  OF  PRICES  IN  CHICAGO. 


1 


Wheat,  hit.... 

Jan.  2. 

Feb. 1. 

$  .95 

$1.05 

1.00 

i.io 

.49 

.50 

.55 

.58 

.52 

Oats,  bu . 

.39 

.41 

Poke,  bbl . 

17.20 

17.95 

18.10 

18.35 

May . 

ii.55 

Lard,  100  lbs.. . 

10.42 

11.20 

11.30 

11.40 

May . 

June . 

10.65 

Mar.  6. 

Mar.  13. 

Mar.  20. 

Mar.  27. 

April  6. 

$  1.09, 

$1.05 

$1.05 

1.09 

1.06 

1.05 

1.04 

1.02 

1.14 

1.11 

1.11 

1.10 

1.08 

1.11 

Lll 

1  11 

1.09 

.58 

.55 

.51 

.58 

.57 

.55 

.52 

.49 

.63 

.61 

.60 

.56 

.54 

.62 

.61 

.59 

.57 

.56 

.43 

.40 

.39 

.44 

.40 

.39 

.40 

.44 

.43 

.42 

.44 

.44 

.42 

.42 

.43 

18.10 

18.10 

17.95 

18.25 

is. 15 

18.20 

18.05 

is.  oo 

18.35 

IS  .40 

18.40 

18.25 

18.20 

18.50 

18.55 

18.62 

18.45 

18.35 

11.25 

11.20 

11.05 

11.40 

11.30 

11.25 

11.15 

11.25 

11.55 

11.45 

11.40 

11.30 

11.35 

11.50 

11.55 

11.50 

11.35 

11.40 

P.  S.— April  7.— Favorable  weather,  lower  foreign 
prices,  decreased  rates  here  to-day.  The  closing  quota¬ 
tions  from  Chicago  this  evening,  by  telegraph,  are  1  (a)  2 
cents  per  bushel  lower  than  the  above  table  for  wheat, 
com,  and  oats. 


Comparing  the  third  and  last  columns,  it  will  be 
noted  that  there  has  been  a  decline  of  6  to  7  cents 
a  bushel  in  Wheat,  during  30  days  past,  for  that 
delivered  prior  to  June.  The  small  sales  for  June 
and  July  are  mainly  speculative.  In  Corn  the  de¬ 
cline  has  been  heavy,  6c.  to  9c.,  the  large  stocks  re¬ 
served  in  the  country,  as  noted  by  us  last  month, 
having  come  forward  quite  freely,  and  there  is, 
doubtless,  a  large  reserve  yet  remaining  back,  the 
producers  being  unwilling  to  sell  so  far  below  last 
year’s  prices.  Oats  have  fluctuated  somewhat, 
but  have  declined  less  than  wheat  and  corn.  Hog 
Products  have  not  fallen  so  much  as  the  decline 
in  corn  would  require,  despite  the  German  pro¬ 
hibition  of  American  Pork  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  swine — not  enough 
of  them  to  consume  the  abundance  of  com. 


IPrices  of  Wheat  for  Eleven  Years. 

The  following  table  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
lowest  and  highest  prices  of  No.  2  Spring  Wheat  in 
the  Chicago  markets,  during  the  month  of  March, 
for  eleven  years  past,  omitting  fractions  of  a  cent : 


1873.  .$1.17  @$1.23 

1874..  1.17  @  1.23 

1875..  .85®  .96 

1876..  .97  @  1.04 


1877..  $1.21  ®  $1.29 

1878..  1.04  @  1.13 

1879. .  .88  @  .96 

1880..  1.12 @  1.26 


1881.. $  .99®  $1.04 

1882..  1.22®  1.36 

1883..  1.02  ®  1.10 


According  to  this,  the  price  has  at  no  time  fallen 
below  a  profit  on  the  cost  of  production,  allowing 
the  present  general  railroad  freight  rates  to  Chi¬ 
cago  from  points  a  considerable  distance  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river. 

Wlaat  Influences  Foreign  drain 
iiEarjkets,. 


|  The  Only  machine  that  received  an  award  on  both 
I  Horse-power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen- 
I  nial  Exhibition;  was  awarded  the  two  last  Cold 
Medals  given  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
j  Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers ;  and  is  the 
Only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
j  the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
I  “Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,”  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Standard 
I  machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address 
\  MIX ARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  foreign  markets  are  lowered  by  improving 
weather  that  favors  spring  sowing,  and  by  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  stocks.  The  imports  of  wheat  into 
Great  Britain  for  seven  months  past  have  been 
about  90,000,000  bushels  against  75,000,000  for  the 
same  period  in  the  previous  two  years — an  increase 
of  nearly  half  a  bushel  per  head  for  the  whole 
population,  or  an  eighth  of  a  year’s  consumption. 
This  has  partly  gone  into  store,  and  in  part  taken 
the  place  of  the  deficiency  in  potatoes.  These  are 


“  The  ‘ACME'  Pulverizing  Harroiv,  Clod 
Crusher  and  Leveler  will  cover  sowed  corn 
and  peas  perfectly,  where  a  common  harrow 
will  not  cover  half  of  them.”  (See  page  252' 
this  paper.) 


double  the  price  of  a  year  ago,  in  London,  and  200 
to  400  per  cent  higher  in  Germany. 

The  Government  in  India,  which  controls  the 
railways,  is  moving  to  aid  the  people  to  compete 
with  America  in  wheat  growing,  by  reducing  the 
freight  on  the  long  interior  railw'ay  lines  of  that 
country.  A  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  rates 
will  cheapen  the  cost  of  putting  their  wheat  down 
in  London  about  5  cents  per  bushel.  But  this 
may  be  offset  by  our  own  decreased  freight  charges 
both  inland  and  ocean  ;  the  latter  have  materially 


THE  CHICAGO  COMBINED  PATENT 

Flexible  Harrow  and  Grain  Cultivator. 

All  steel  teeth.  Best  im« 


plementinuse.  Unequaled 
as  a  sod  harrow  and  pulver¬ 
izer.  Works  equally  well 
in  growing  Wheat  Pota¬ 
toes  or  young  Corn.  Adds 
5  to  10  bushels  per  acre  to 
the  yield.  25  to  50  acres 
per  day  cultivated  by  one 
team.  Will  pay  for  itself 
in  one  year.  Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

H.  A.  Streeter.  Sole  Proprietor  aud  Manui&C* 
turer.  80  to  86  Illinois  St.  Chicago,  111. 


lowered  recently. 


Catalogues  Received. 

SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

Everett  &  Gleason,  No.  .34  So.  Market  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  An  exquisitely  neat  seed  list,  with  new  things. 
Also  small  fruits. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  No.  16  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
This,  one  of  the  oldest  houses,  offers  the  newest  in 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

E.  S.  Miller.  Wading  River.  N.  Y.  General  stock  of 
greenhouse  and  ornamental  plants  and  flower  seeds. 

Frank  S.  Platt,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  offers  fruits 
and  ornamental  trees  in  his  retail  seed  lists,  has  one  for 
market  gardeners,  and  another  wholesale. 

Steele  Bros.  &  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Very  full  in 
farm  seeds,  especially  grasses;  also  small  fruits. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  No.  15  John  St..  New  York 
City.  Special  catalogue  of  gladiolus  and  other  spring 
bulbs,  small  fruits,  etc. 

R.  J.  Trumbull  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Besides 
the  usual  seeds,  those  of  California  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
trees. 

W.  C.  Wilson,  No.  45  West  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 
A  very  large  catalogue,  and.  as  usual,  full  in  greenhouse 
and  bedding  plants;  also  seeds. 

W.  B.  Woodruff.  Westfield,  N.  J.  Greenhouse  and 
bedding  plants,  and  vegetable  plants 
NURSERYMEN. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  special 
rose  catalogue,  containing  the  newest  and  rarest. 

Charles  P.  Gardner.  Osage,  Iowa.  Forest  and  or¬ 
namental  trees,  including  evergreens  and  a  select  list  of 
fruits. 

Fred.  W.  Kelsey,  No.  208  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Select  list  of  specialties  and  novelties  in  nursery  stock. 

Geo.  L.  Miller,  Jones'  Station.  Ohio.  Small  fruits 
and  ornamental  shrubs,  etc. 

William  H.  Moon,  Morrisville,  N.  J.  Fruit  and  or¬ 
namental  trees  and  plants;  very  full  in  each. 

IMPLEMENTS.  MACHINERY  &  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Porter  Blanchard's  Sons,  Concord,  N.  H..  by  cir¬ 
cular.  inform  their  customers  that  two  fires  in  three 
months  do  not  stop  their  business  of  making  standard 
churns  and  butter  workers. 

Bradley  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  illustrate  the 
Bradley  Road  Cart  for  driving. 

Mason  Gibbs.  Homer,  Mich.,  illustrates  and  describes 
the  Michigan  Wheelbarrow  Seeder. 

A.  P.  Griffith,  Smyrna,  Del.  A  catalogue  of  farms 
and  homes  for  sale. 

R.  B.  Mitchell,  36  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  A  portly 
catalogue,  illustrating  and  describing  a  great  variety  of 
breeds  of  poultry. 

Osgood  &  Co..  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  Osgood’s  Com¬ 
bination  Scales,  fully  illustrated. 

A.  H.  Pomeroy,  Hartford,  Conn.  Scroll  saws,  and  a 
great  variety  of  tools  for  amateur  machines. 

J.  E.  Porter,  Ottawa,  Ill.  Haying  tools,  especially 
the  Porter  Hay  Carrier. 

E.  W.  Ross  &  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  Ross  Giant  Ensil¬ 
age  Cutters. 


I  Every  Farmer  should 
J  know  that  8  cts.  per 
an  b  Sn  uiwiiiaii  !  bushel  can  be  saved 
--Fin  raising  Com,  25  cts.  in  Wheat,  and  2  cts.  per 
lb.  on  Cotton  by  the  use  of  a  _ _ 

THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

Also  manufacture  the  Perfected  PULVERWER 
which  contains  72  sharp  steel  blades,  covering  lO 
feet  at  each  sweep.  Warranted  the  most  powerful 
Pulverizer  ever  invented.  For  pamphlet  contain- 
ing  illustrations  of  both  machines  at  work,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  names  of  those  who  use  and  recommend 
them,  address  THOMAS  HARROW  CO.  Geneva, N.Y 

ABSBfc.  -SIX  SPLENDID- 

Geraniums 

Either  Single  or  Double,  sent  safely  by  mail,  prepaid,  labeled,, 
for  only  50  cents,  or  5  Scented  Geraniums,  5  kinds  for  50  cents.. 
4  Bronze,  Ivy  and  Silver  Geraniums  ggaw 
6  Ever  Blooming  Roses,  6  sorts,  for  n  BTwk 
4  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  -  for  Bj  B 

4  Hardy  Climbing  Roses,  -  -  for  Brm  M  H  R  | 

6  Hew  Coleus,  6  sorts,  -  -  for  raj  M  H  j 

6  Fuchsias,  single  and  double,  forH  Bj  (8  H)  R  K  K 

3  Heliotropes,  2  Carnations,  -  for  ragw  Up  H 

5  Chinese  Hibiscus,  5  sorts,  -  for 

6  Chrysanthemums.  6  sorts,  -  for 
5  Flowering  Begonias,  5  sorts  -  for 

2  Clematis  and  2  Carnations,  -  for  wHgH 

4  Hardy  Shrubs,  4  sorts,  -  for  KH  ^4 

5  Lantanas,  5  sorts,  -  -  for  fij  ffl 

5  Penstemons,  hardy  plants,  -  for  Kfl  Sj]  wj  M 

4  Chinese  Primroses,  fine  sorts,  for®!  fig 
13  Pkts  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  forwvffp  VMS'  \Lftr  KJ 
15  Pkts  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  -  for 
For  $1.25  we  will  send  any  3  of  the  above  collections  all 
strong  flowering  plants,  our  selection  of  sorts.  Try  them* 
None  Better,  None  Cheaper. 

Castrated  Catalogue  of  PLANTS  and  SEEDS  Free. 
fWNISFALL£N  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  O* 


No  Man  need  Lack 

A 

HOME, 


[J0  up  to  $20,000.  Large  quarto.  178  illustrations 

“A  large  and  handsome  publication, profusely  illustrated, 
interesting  to  any  reader,  and  of  peculiar  Interest  to  an 
intending  builder,  as  it  is  calculated  to  save  him  time, 
labor,  and  money.— N.  Y.  Independent. 

“  We  have  thoroughly  exammed  the  work,  which  proves 
to  he  of  great  interest  to  those  intending  to  build,  and  we 
consider  it  a  practical  scheme  and  a  responsible  associa¬ 
tion.”—  Christian  at  Work.” 

“  Practical,  beautiful  and  economical  plans.  The  wonder 
is  that  a  publication  of  this  kind  has  not  been  issued 
before.”— A.  Y.  Weekly  Witness. 

The  onlv  low-priced  architectural  book,  and  the  most 
helpful  building  scheme  ever  offered.  Price  50  cts.,  by  mail, 
post-paid.  Stamps  taken.  Money  returned  if  not  satisfied. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDING  PLAN  ASSOCIATION, 

24  Beekman  St.  (Box  2,702),  New  York. 
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The  Planet,  Jr..  Seed-Drills,  Wheel  Hoes,  Horse-Hoes.  Openers.  Coverers,  &c..  positively  have  no  equal.  We  show  above,  c 
Combined  Drill ;  also  the  Horse-Hoe  as  a  Cultivator  and  Hiller,  and  as  a  universal  Coverer.  We  are  very  certain  that  farmers  and 
gardeners  cannot  afford  to  be  without  our  labor-saving  tools.  Study  our  Catalogue  carefully,  and  agree  with  us.  Our  32  page  Cat¬ 
alogue,  with  40  engravings  and  chapter  on  proper  Cultivation  of  Crops,  guaranteed  to  interest  every  one  working  the  soil,  will  be  sent 
to  your  own  address,  free,  upon  receipt  of  ten  names  of  neighbors,  most  interested  in  farming  and  gardening.  8.  L.  ALLEN 
sfe  *}©.,  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Planet.  Jr..  Goods.  127  129  Catharine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Poison.  ^  LONDON  PURPLE  ttf1 

TRADE  MARK. 

a^-If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  it, write  to  HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.  (Limited,)  P.  O.  Box 
990,  No.  90  Water  Street,  New  York,  who  will  send  prices  and  testimonials. 


THE  PEP&DMS 

Wind  Mi 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 

mill.  Ail  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’ Wind  Mill  &Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  OF 


ROOT  CROP  SEEDS 


A.t  above  low  rates ,  purchaser  pays  Express  charges.  We  will ,  however,  send 
by  mail,  if  postage  is  added  at  ti.c  rate  of  16  cents  per  pound. 

J^PETEB  HENDERSON’S  Essay  on  “ROOT  CROPS  FOR  FARITS  STOCK,” 
which  contains  instructions  for  culture  and  winter  preservation,  sent  free  to  all  purchasers 
from  this  advertisement.  To  others,  mailed  on  receipt  of  15  cents.  j 

^  Our  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants  for  1883  free  to  all. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  G0.35U^°“ireet’ 


SiLD  CORN 

SIBLEY’S  PRIDE  NORTH 

Ninety-day  yellow-dent,  the  earliest  Dent  Corn 

g-own,  16-rowed.  Originated  in  Northern  Iowa. 

ipened  perfectly  in  1882,  the  worst  Corn  season  in 
25  years,  in  Northern  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  etc. ;  in  some  sections 
where  Dent  Com  before  has  been  a  total  failure. 

GOOD  SEED  CORN  ISSCARCE :  SECURETHE  BEST 

Our  Grain  and  Farm,  Seeds  Manual  contains  histo¬ 
ries  and  directions  for  culture  of  Corn,  Wheat,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Rye,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Grasses,  Roots,  and  all 
Farm  Cropst  with  descriptions  of  all  new  and 
standard  varieties.  Only  lO  cents. 

Sibley's  Farmers'  Almanac ,  with  valuable  essays 
on  special  crops,  lO  cents.  „  _ 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Price  List  Ol  Flower,  Vege¬ 
table,  Field  and  Tree  Seeds  and  Plants,  FREE. 
HIRAM  SIBLEY  &CO.  Seedsmen, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  Chicago,  III. 
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Verbenas,  Pansies,  Geraniums,  Bego¬ 
nias,  Coleus,  Carnations,  Basket  Plants, 
&c.,  &c.,  for  $4.50.  Price  list  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  W.  B.  WOODRUFF,  Florist, 
Westfield,  New  Jersey. 


I  will  now  close  out  my 
— stock  of  first-class  Cab- 
" e  bage,  Onion,  Beet  and 
Parsnip  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes,  at  prices  too  low  to 
quote  publicly.  If  you  need  any  of  above  in  quantity, 
write  me  for  an  estimate. 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST,  La  Plume,  Laek’a  Co.,  Pa. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION. 

1883. 


Lawn 


Mower 


FOURTEEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE. 

Weighing  Ironi  21  to  51  lbs. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

Graham,  Emlen  &  Passmore, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EXCELSIOR  &  CLIPPER 

LAWN  MOWERS. 

Something'  this  Year 

New,  Crood  and  Cheap. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

CHADBORN  &  COLD  WELL  M’F’G  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


PORTABLE 
CORN  &  FEED 


MILLS! 

Corn  ifc  Cobb  Mills.  18  sizes, 
adapted  for  all  kinds  of  power. 
Warranted  to  do  as  good  work  as 
Buhr  stone,  and  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  guarantee  them  to  do 
all  we  claim  for  them.  Will  give 
a  trial  of  ten  days,  and  if  not  as 
represented,  can  be  returned  at 
3*«|{!  our  expense.  AMERICAN 
|§y  GRINDING  MILL  CO.,  211  S. 
Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  Ill.  Send 
for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


SV1AMGEL  WURZEL  AND  SUGAR  BEETS. 


Per  lb.  Per  5  lbs.  Per  10  lbs. 


Blenderson’s  Large  Red  Mangel . 

60c. 

$2.50 

$4.50 

Norbiton  Giant  Long  Red  Mangel . 

60c. 

2.50 

4.50 

Golden  Yellow  Tankard  Mangel  (See cut). 

•  60c. 

2.50 

4.50 

Yellow  Ovoid  Mangel . 

60c. 

2.50 

4.50 

Red  Ovoid  Mangel . 

60c. 

2.50 

4.50 

Henderson’s  Yellow  Globe  Mangel... 

60c. 

2.50 

4.50 

Lane’s  Imperial  Sugar  Reet . 

50c. 

2.00 

3.75 

W3iite  Sugar  Beet . 

40c. 

1.75 

3.00 

lourao  CITY  FEED  MILL. 
OUR  LATEST  INVENTION. 

The  most  rapid  grinder  ever 
made.  We  make  the  only  corn 
and  cob  mill  with  cast  cast 
steel  grinders.  If  we  fail  to' 
furnish  proof  will  give  you  a 
mill.  Ten  different  styles  and 
sizes.  The  only  mill  that  sifts 
the  meal.  We  also  make  the 
CELEBRATED  BIG  GIANT. 
Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  CHAMPION  ROAD  MACHINE. 

THE  BEST  IS  ALWAYS  CHEAPEST 

WHERE  MUCH  WORK  IS  TO  BE  DONE. 
Address  for  circular  Q_  TAFT 

Abington,  Conn. 


CARMOTu 


Per  lb. 

Per  5  lbs, 

.  Per  10  lbs. 

Danvers.  (See  cut) . 

$3.00 

$5.50 

Improved  Long  Orange.... 

. . .  75c. 

3.00 

5.50 

Large  White  Belgian . 

...  6Cc. 

2.50 

4.50 

Yellow  Belgian . 

...  60c. 

2.50 

4.50 

BUY 


Tlxo  Host 

SAW  MILL 

Yet  Offered  for  the  Money 

tisy  Send  for  Circnlar. 

RICHMOND  MACHINE  WORKS. 

RICHMOND,  IND. 


TUR^BP. 


2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 


3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 

3.75 


Improved  American  Kuta 

Baga.  (See  cut) . 

Red  Top  Strap  Leaved . 

Yelloiv  Aberdeen . 

Yellow  Globe . 

Yellow  Stone . 


50c. 

50c. 

50c. 

50c. 

50c. 


NEW  POTATOES 

Wall’s  Orange,  per 
,  lb.,75c.by  mail.  Peck$2.00 
Bush.  $6  00.  Bbl.  $15.00. 
lielle,  E.  B.  of  Hebron, 
and  Ifliitc  Elephant  each 
hush.  $1.50.  Bbl.  $4.  For 
Early  Gem,  Boston  Harket,  Rural  Blush, 
Hall’s  Early  Beachblow,  Rochester  Favorite, 
Vick’s  Brize,  Early  Sunrise  and  20  other  valua¬ 
ble  new  varieties,  see  my  Catalogue.  Free  to  all, 
Isaac  F.  Tillingliast,  La  Plnme,  Pa, 


Dumson  Nurseries. 

100,000  Peach  Trees 

150,000  Mulberry  Trees  for  silk  food;  best 
varieties.  Silk-tvorm  Eggs.— Choice  Small 
Fruits.— 75  Acres  of  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  including  Rhododendrons, 
Azalias,  Kalmia,  Japanese  Maples,  etc. 
etc.  Catalogues  Free. 

H  ANCE  &  BORDEN,  Mang’rs,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
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Bookwalter  Engine, 

Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  3,000  in  actual  use. 
Not  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  so  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

3  Horse-Power _ $240.00 

4 K  "  “  ....  280.00 

GA  “  “  ....  355.00 

8'A  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &CO., 

110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JOEL  L.  RIEHL, 

Dealer  in  Steam  Engines,  Wind  Engines,  Pumps, 
Hydraulic  Kants,  and  all  kinds  of  Agricultural 
Implements,  Phosphates  and  Fertilizers.  Manu¬ 
facturers  will  please  send  Circulars  and  Price  Lists. 

JOEL  L.  RIEHL,  care  of  Kielil  House,  Selins  Grove, Pa. 


THE  KlilEBEL 

FARM 

ENGINE 

Write  for  Catalogue  to 

WEST  POINT  ENGINE  & 
MACHINE  CO., 

West  Point,  Mont'y  Cot,  Pa. 


WORTH 


&  i  to  any  farmer 

or  dealer. 


L  B.  COIRS  2  CO.’S 

New  Catalogue,  1,000 

Illustrations  of  latest  Improved  Labor-saving  Implements 
and  Machines  for  the  Farm.  By  mail,  20  cents.  Send  for  it. 

197  WATER  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Harrison’s  STANDARD  GRINDING  MILLS’ 

For  STEAM,  WATER,  AV1NO, 
HORSE,  or  HANI>  POWER. 

Possessing  great  capacity  and 
durability.  Every  Mill  warranted 
to  do  just  what  we  claim  for  it. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Address 

THE  EDWARD  HARRISON 

MILL  CO,, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

CHALLENGE  FEED  MILLS 

Grinds  three  times  as  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,000  in 
use.  They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60 
bushels  per  hour.  All  successful  Iron 
.  Feed  Mills  INFRINGING  OUR  PAT- 
'  ENTS,  Beware.  Buy  none  but  the  best. 
Remember  the  Courts  have  sustained  our 
Patents.  Also  the  beBt  Wind  Mills,  Corn 
Shellers,  Horse  Power  Wood  Saws,  Fan¬ 
ning  Mills  and  Pumps.  Address 
CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL  &  FEED  MILL  CO. 

Batavia,  Ill. 

GRIND  YOUR  OWN  BONE 

Meal  and  Oyster  Shells 

in  the  Frank  Wilson  Pat.  $5  Hand  Mill. 
Illustrated  Circulars  and  Testimonials 
sent  on  application.  Address 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 

OLD  RELIABLE  STOVER. 

We  Manufacture  the  Stover  Pumping 
Windmill,  as  well  as  Geared  Windmills  of 
all  sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shellers, 
Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders,  operated 
by  Pumping  Windmills.  Corn  and  Cob 
Double-faced  Grinders  with  Sweep,  and  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Agencies. 
FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO., 

Freeport,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

[STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

27  IiT  -CSE. 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sizos-1  to  40  E.  Power 

Adopted  by  U.S.gov. 
at  forts  and  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  I  X  L  Teed  Mill. 

•which  can  he  run  by  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

JJ.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO.,  BATAVIA  ILL. 


The  Whipple  Spring  Tooth  Sulky  Harrow  is 
unequalled  as  a  Harrow  and  Pulverizer  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes.  It  is  also  the  only  Sulky  Harrow 
that  can  be  used  successfully  as  a  Riding  or 
Walking  Corn  Cultivator.  Send  for  descriptive 
pamphlet  to  JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y, 

HEEBNER’S  PATENT 

Level  T read  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heefoner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  XL  resil¬ 
ing  Machine. 

“  Union  ”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Landsdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


An  authority  says  of  the  “ACME”  Pulver¬ 
izing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  <£•  Leveler :  “  It 
is  a  capital  implement  for  pulverizing  inverted 
sod  in  preparing  for  planting  corn ,  as  it  goes 
down  several  inches  in  mellowing  the  freshly 
turned  earth,  while  its  slanting  cut  prevents 
tearing  up  the  sod.  For  this  purpose  alone, 
it  is  worth  much  more  than  its  cost  on  any 
farm  of  even  moderate  size..”  ( See  page  252 
this  paper.) 


GRAPPLING  HAY  FORK  &  RAILWAY  HAY  CONVEYOR 

Best  combination  known.  Used  by  thousands.  Circulars  sent 

Agents  Q  WFFl/Q  SYRACUSE, 

wanted*  Via  Da  W  blalVw)  New  York* 

J.  A  .  CROSS, 

Manufacturer  of 

HAY  C  ONVEYORS, 

For  Stral;.  jt  and  Curved  Track. 

ENSILAGE  BUCKETS,  POST,  FLOOR, 
AND  OTHER  P TILLIES. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


PORTER’S 

HAY  CARRIERS 


The  acknowledged  Stand'  ’ 
Carriers  of  America.  \  .  : 
best  and  simplest  in  the  wor  . 
Awarded  first  premium  o'  • 
all  competitors  at  the  Stale 
pat.  APRIL,  1882.  Fairs  of  Minn..  Iowa,  Illinois, 

and  the  St.  Louis  Expositions  for  1880, 1881,  and  1882.  If  you 
buy  the  Porter,  you  secure  the  right  to  use  my  patent  Sin¬ 
gle-tree  Slings  as  shown  in  cut,  free.  If  you  use  any  other 
carrier,  send  me  ($2)  two  dollars,  and  I  will  send  you  a 
farm  right  to  use  it.  Send  for  circulars.  I  also  have  a 
plan  for  a  barn,  witli  a  diagram,  showing  style  of  building, 
and  a  detailed  description  of  same,  with  builder’s  estimate 
of  material,  giving  size  of  each  timber,  number  of  shingles, 
and  pounds  of  nails  used  iu  its  construction.  I  will  send 
same  on  receipt  of  address.  J.  E.  PORTER,  Ottawa,  Ill. 

HAY  UNLOADER. 

The  hardest  work  of  the  haying  season  made  easy.  Farm¬ 
ers,  send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Testimonials,  showing 
how  to  take  off  any  load  of  long  or  short  hay,  straw  or 
fodder,  perfectly  clean  in  two  pulls.  Cheaper  and  better 
than  any  horse  fork . 

J.  R.  PERKINS,  Corey,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 


Guaranteed  to  do  better  work  and  give  better  sat¬ 
isfaction  than  any  in  use.  Sent  on  trial  to  respon¬ 
sible  farmers.  For  circulars  and  terms  to  agents, 
address  W.  I.  SCOTT,  Bridgewater,  N.Y* 

Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier,  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  has 
been  sold  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  has  won 
its  way  amid  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  is  without 
doubt  the  best  hay  and  grain 
unloader  made.  Every  farm¬ 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
now.  E.V.  R.  Gakdnejs  &  Co.,Westtown,  Orange  Co..  N.  T. 


DOUBLE 


HARPOON 


ji  No  Fanner  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

J  B  It  will  SAVE  its  cost  many  times. 

I  -  H  DCQT  IN  THE  WORLD!  Send 

1  T  DCOI  for  Descriptive  Catalogue,  free 

Pennock  Maf  g  Co.  Kennett  Square, Chester  Co, Pa 

Hege’s  Improved  Circular  Saw  Mills. 

With  universal  Log  Beam,  g 
Rectilinear,  simultaneous  »  2. 
OS v  Set  works,  and  Double  °  2 
Eccentric  Friction  Feed.  2“ 
*3  O 


Manufactured  by  Salem  Iron  Works,  ^alem,  N*  C. 

Also  by  the  Belfast  Machine  Worms,  Belfast,  Me. 

Carpenter  Saws 

Or  any  other  kind,  you  can  file  yourself  with  our  Ne*v 
Machine  so  that  it  will  cut  Better  than  Ever.  The 
teeth  will  all  remain  of  equal  size  and  shape.  Sent  free 
on  Receipt  of  $2.50  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Illustrated  Circulars  free.  Address 


ONONDAGA  PAT’D  ROAD  SCRAPER. 

Made  entirely  of  the  best  iron  and  steel.  They  are  strong 
and  durable,  and  what  every  road  district  in  the  country 
needs.  Price  is  only  $25.00.  For  circulars  and  particulars, 
address,  F.  G.  AUSTIN,  Box 293,  Skaueateles,  N.Y. 

My  patent  adjustable  two  house 

HA  RltOW  will  prepare  for  seed  20  acres  in  a  day. 
It  is  double,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  harrow  two  rows  of 
corn  at  once.  I  ship  it  to  any  address  for  nine  dollars,  or 
send  by  mail  the  plan  and  right  to  make  one  for  one 
dollar.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write,  enclosing  money 
or  stamp.  S.  HUTCHINSON,  Griggsville,  Pike  Co„  Ills. 

fan  Grist  Mills 

AND  CORN  SHELLERS. 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE, 
Every  Machine  Is  fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $40. 
Shellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Sheller  until  youhaveseen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
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ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE  MOWER  AT  WORK. 

ADEIA1TCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ADRIANCE  and  ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE 


MOWERS  AND  REAPERS, 

165  GREENWICH  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 
Manufactory,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  held  its  position  as  the  LEADING  MACHINE.  Its 
principles  of  construction  are  the  only  ones  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time,  surpassing  all  others  in  SIMPLICITY, 
STRENGTH,  LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT,  EASE  OF  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  DURABILITY  and  CAPACITY  TO  DO  GOOD 
WORK  ANYWHERE. 

The  ADRIANCE  REAPER  has  proved  its  superiority  to 
all  machines  of  its  class.  It  is  Light,  Strong,  Simple, 
Easily  Operated,  Completely  under  Control  of  Driver,  Per¬ 
fectly  Balanced,  has  a  Cased  Gearing,  Folding  Platform, 
no  Weight  on  Horse’s  Neck,  no  Side  Draft. 

Descriptive  Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 


The  Celebrated  HUDSON 

BAUD  COES  a  FUSFE1K SEES  PUS®! 

A  perfect  planter,  and 
plants  Pumpkin  Seeds 
every  fourth  hill. 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Philips,  ex- 
president  of  the  Mich.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  says : 
“  I  cheerfully  recommend 
your  Planter,  as  J.  desire 
every  farmer  to  reap  the 
same  benefit  fromyourplan- 
ter  thatl  have  using  it  three 
years.”  Mr.  John  McKay, 
ex-president  of  tho  Armada 
Agricultural  Society,  says! 
“  Having  used  the  Hudson 
Planter  three  years  I  cheer¬ 
fully  recommend  it  as  thk 
ONLY  SURE  PLANTER  I  ever 
used.  It  saves  time  and  mo¬ 
ney,  and  the  corn  comes  up 
better  thau  I  ever  had  it 
come  planted  with  tho  hoe.” 
Send  for  circulars  and  price 
list.  A  sample  Planter  will 
be  sent  by  express  to  any 
person  on  receipt  of  P.  O. 
Order  of  $2.50.  Address, 
N.  W.  &  W.  GRAY, 
Manuf  r’s  and  Propr’s, 
ROMEO,  Macomb  Co.  Mich. 


TJ  o  you  want  tho 

Agency?  (or  for  \oar 
The  best  &  cl'  _p- 
Pulverizing  Harrow  and 
Levc.er.  (Apex  is  “the  right 
One.")  It  adjusts  to  kind  of 
work  and  soil.  It  folds  to 
ride  home.  Not  to  be  paid  /or 
%/m  till  tried  bp  approved  ur 
-  ownfarm.  Circulars 
The  New  York  Plow  Co,,  55  Eeekman  St.,  N.  Y. 
Kf  Ensilage  Congress  Proceedings  1882  &  1883,  30c.  each. 


SETH  CH  A.FM  AN’S 

DEALERS  IN  GENUINE 


SON  CO 


ilPERTJAHLAJSr  GLTJAJSTO,|: 


Peruvian  Guano  “  Standard,”  from  a  cargo  ju 
viau  Guano  iu  this  Market.)  PERUVi 
good  mechanical  condition,  and  of  the  established  grades, 
lized  organic  phosphate,  in  bags  of  200  lbs.  each : 

Grade  A. 

Ammonia . . . 8  @  9  per  cent. 

Phos.  Acid . 13  @15  “  “ 

Potash .  5  “  “ 

170  FRONT 


ust  imported  by  Messrs.  Hurtado  &  Co.  (The  Only  High  Grade  Peru- 
“GUARANTEED,”  PERUVIAN  GUANO  “  LOBOS,”  all  in 
Also  ALKALIZED  GUANO,  a  highly  ammuniated  and  alka- 


Ammonia . 

Phos.  Acid . 

Potash . 

STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Grade  B. 

.  5  per  cent. 

. 13  @15  “ 


THIS  FERTILIZER  NOT  ON¬ 
LY  ANALYZES  WELL, 

- BUT - 

Gives  Good  Results  in 
the  Field, 

WHICH  IS  MORE  IMPORTANT. 

We  prepay  all  freight 
charges. 

Ii  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  Pamphlet, 

RELIABLE  DEALERS  WANTED. 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS.  Address 

NONPAREIL  FERTILIZER  C0„ 

TAUNTON,  MASS. 


GRIFFIN  G’ 8 

COMPLETE 

FERTILIZER. 

True  to  its  name.  Ten 
years  testing  has 
proved  its  value  on 
grass,  grain,  potatoes, 
corn,  &c.  Send  for 
pamphlet. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

70  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  Y’oek. 


a  n  n  Kwa  FERRIS’ 

IP  H  1  1  “DIAMOND  A.” 

mw  bsO  H  IS  Agricultural,  CHEAPEST  and 
Ul  fflrva  bL  h  BEST  for  land,  is  having  large 
V  H  ■  W  ■  sa,e< 

edwin  F!*:k,i;is  A  CO., 

Wholesale  Salt  &  Fish  Dealers,  183  &  185  Washington  St,,  N.Y. 


FERTILIZER. 

yjFfICeyj  qortlMID  Sj 


Metropolitan  Fertilizer 

Remarkable  success  has 
attended  its  use  the  past  four 
years.  Composed  of  Flesh, 
Blood,  and  Bone.  Has  in  it 
those  ingredients  necessan"  to 
good  crops,  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid,  and  Potash.  Sold 
at  low  pricefof  S25  per  ton. 
FOR  Pi -  “ 


send  For  PaMphlW.  ' 

II.  IS.  Gritting, 

70  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


“The  ‘ACME'  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod 
Crusher  &  Leveler  not  only  does  deep  or  shal¬ 
low  work  as  you  may  desire,  hut  its  coulters 
(; teeth )  are  so  arranged  as  to  cut  over  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  of  the  ground."  (See  page  252 
this  paper.) 


Hoag’s  Hand  Corn,  Bean  and  Beet  Planter 

works  to  perfection.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular.  A.  HOAG,  Pearl  P.  O.,  Grand  Isle  Co.,  Vt.  ForN. 
Y.,  Pa.  and  Canada  to  S.  GORDON,  Chazy,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CL/pp^ 


This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 
Light,  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is  as  strong  and  will  scour  equal 
to  steel.  We  also  make  it  of  charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

Anillustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and 
Implements  sent  free. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


H  B  Hand  0  fig  LL 

phosphate! 

WITH  POTASH. 

A  General  Fertilizer  for  all  Crops, 
and  Eow  in  Price. 


For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had  all  of  ll 
the  Blood,  Bone  and  Meat  Waste  of  the  i 
Brighton  Abattoir,  Boston,  where  about 
100,000  cattle  and  600,000  sheep  are  slaugh-  111 
tered  annually.  Our  Phosphate  being  com¬ 
posed  of  this  animal  matter  (which  lias  ac¬ 
tually  come  out  of  the  soil  and  is  now  being  ,u 
returned),  combined  with  Potasli  and  other  ' 
chemicals  essential  to  plant  growth,  pos¬ 
sesses,  consequently,  great  crop  producing 
power,  giving  larger  and  earlier  crops,  ana 
better  quality.  It  is  used  in  the  hill  or  drill 
or  broadcast,  either  alone  or  with  manure. 
Our  Fertilizers,  composed  as  they  are,  must 
give  good  satisfaction,  and  that  they  do  1b 
shown  by  the  fact  that  we  are  now  selling 
23,000  tons  annually,  as  against  1,000  tons  in 
1876,  and  require  two  large  factories  for 
their  manufacture.  Before  buying,  it  will 
pay  you  to  see  our  local  agent,  or  write  to 
us  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices. 


MWKER  FERTILIZER  Cl 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK  J 

iimmimJm 


K 


A  I  N  I  T,  or 

GERMAN  POTASH  SALT, 


(Containing  23  to  26  per  cent.  Sulphate  of  Potash,)  Cal¬ 
cined  Kainit,  Muriate  of  Potash,  Nitkate  of  Soda, 
Dissolved  South  Carolina  Bone  or  Acid  Phosphite, 
&c.,  for  Fertilizing  purposes,  imported  by  us  and  for  sale, 
by  cargoes,  or  in  lots  to  suit,  either  to  arrive  or  from  store. 

Our  copyrighted  Pamphlet  on  “Kainit— How  to  Use  It, 
&c.,”  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application  to  us. 


SALT. 


Liverpool,  Turk’s  Island,  Rock,  Agricultural  or 
Refuse,  and  a  variety  of  the  highest  grades  of  FINE  SALT, 
for  Butter  and  Table  Use,  constantly  on  hand,  of  direct  im¬ 
portations,  and  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit. 

ALEX.  KERR,  BRO.  &  CO..  [Established  1849.] 

87  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 

*  Pier  8,  North  Wharves,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Name  the  American  Agriculturist. 


jENTENIAl  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE  .BA  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  &  1878. 

PmcE.r^fi  'fTfiOM  10  TO  12  \  -=4  .Price, ]!=. 

Dt stez'p 

'^U,RtS-..tSlV;fAIITOTHE_BPRisi^----_; 

~  for  morEJMNEY 

j  Apmss\  for  a 

RK:DCDCRBCK.8=  CO.  ALBANXiNY  l 
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My  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 
18S3  will  be  sent  Free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last 
season  need  not  write  for  it.  All  seed  sent  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name,  so  far, 
that  should  It  prove  otherwise,  I  agree  to  refill  the  order 
gratis.  My  collection  of  vegetable  seed  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  to  be  found  in  any  American  catalogue,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  is  of  my  own  growing.  As  the  original  intro¬ 
ducer  of  Early  Ohio  and  Burbank  Potatoes.  Mar¬ 
blehead  Early  Corn,  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Mar¬ 
blehead  Cabbage,  Phinney’s  Melon,  and  a  score  of 
other  new  Vegetables,  1  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
In  the  gardens  and  on  the  farms  of  those  who  plant  my  seed 
■will  be  found  my  best  advertisement. 


JAMES  J.  H.  GREGOR V,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Eiuasic»mran-'y'g3» 


CRAPE 


SMALh  FRUIT  I’l.lXTS 
TREES.  Headquarters  for 

the  unrivalled  Blew  Currant 


FAY’S  PROLIFIC. 


Low  Prices.  Mailing  a  Specialty. 

WATER  FOWLS,  Free  Catalogues.  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  New  York. 


VINES, 

Thoroughbred  LAID  and  W 


_  1SS3._ _ 

Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  without  ordering  it.  Itcontains 
about  175  pages,  600  illustrations,  prices,  accurate 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec¬ 
ially  to  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  it ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  MICH. 


PAIGE  MTG  GO. 


Builders  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  dry 

STEAM 

AGRICULTURAL 

ENGINES. 

THE  MINIMUM  OF 
LIGHTNESS. 
Greatest  amount  of  power 
for  a  given  size.  The  only 
substantial  and  economi¬ 
cal  engine  before  the 
public. 

Carry  in  stock  stationary 


engines  and  boilers  from  3  to  125  horse  power. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 


PAIGE  m  CO.,  PAINESVILLE,  0, 


340,  342  State  St. 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS. 


Anti-friction  Hay 
Carrier. 


Grapple  Fork. 


For  stacking  out  in 
fields  or  mowing 
away  in  barns. 

Save  labor  and  mon¬ 
ey  ;  simple,  durable, 
cost  but  little.  No 
trouble  to  get  over 
high  beams  or  to  the 
end  of  deep  bays. 
Thousands  now  in 
use.  Wood  Pulleys, 
Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

Send  for  circular 
and  designs  for  track¬ 
ing  barns  to 


TJ.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co,,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


-  FIELD,  LAWN,  & 
ROAI)  ROLLERS. 
_  A.FEX  H ARROW. 

'CYCLE  Ensilage  a'  Feed  Cutter,  $50  to  §175. 

fHE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  C0„  55  BeekmanSt.,  New  York- 


Jiddiress,  TAYLOR  RfflFGf.  GO. 

{ Please  Mention  this  Paper.)  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


SCALES 


Satisfactory  referencos  given.  For  Illustrated 
Book  address,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


500.000  Manchester  Strawberry  Plants, 

BY  THE  ORIGINATOR. 

BUY  at  FOUNTAIN  HEAD,  and  get  the  PURE. 

Averages  twice  as  large  as  the  Wilson,  and  yields 
twice  as  many  quarts  per  acre.  Is  an  excellent  ship¬ 
per,  very  ATTRACTIVE  In  appearance,  of  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  flavor,  and  retains  its  color  and  flavor  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  after  being  picked.  Circulars  free. 

J.  BATTEY,  Manchester,  N.  J. 


■XTATIVE  EVERGREEN  PLANTS.— Balsam  Fir, 
IN  Arbor  Vitae,  White  Pine,  Spruce,  Hemlock  and  Larch, 
6  to  12  inches,  at  $3  per  1,000  ;  5,0W  for  $10 ;  10,000  for  $17.50. 
No.  1  Hawthorn  Plants,  2  years,  at  $3  per  1,000.  Prime  new 
Apple  Seed  at  $4  per  bushel. 

JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


CiABBAGE  PLANTS,  ready  June  1st  at  $2  per  1000. 
XJ  $15  per  10,000,  by  express,  can  furnish  any  quantity, 
Plants  are  fine,  will  send  sample  by  mail.  Celcrv  plants 
ready  July  1st.  Tomato  plants  ready  now.  Send  for  price 
list  to  G.  R.  CLARK  &  CO.,  “  Florists,”  Scranton,  Pa. 


Pure  Bone  Fertilizers, 

Warranted  F-ure. 

Agents  wanted  in  event  township.  Address, 

EXCELSIOR  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Alliance,  O. 


“  I  use  the  ‘ACME  ’  Pulverizing  Har¬ 
row,  Clod  Crusher  Sc  Leveler  for  cross- 
harrowing  my  corn  ground,  and  find 
that  it  does  not  tear  up  the  sod.” 
(See  page  252  this  paper.) 


B RINSER  GRAIN  CRADLE.- 

Hand-tnade  of  the  best  material. 
Sawed  fingers.  Light,  strong,  durable, 
and  bandy.  Works  easy.  No  new  un¬ 
tried  thing.  Many  thousand  in  use.— Fur¬ 
nished  with  best  Scythes  for  only  $3.50 
each.  $33.00  per  doz.  Can  be  sent  any¬ 
where.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
culars. 

E.  C.  BRINSER, 
Middletown,  Pa. 


Patented,  July,  1879. 


THE 


Deere  Cultivator 


THE  BEST  CULTIVATOR  MADE. 


TRADE 

(MOMMS.E&E,® 


Its  Success  in  Every  Market  where  intro¬ 
duced  bears  out  this  claim. 


A  farmer  can  plow  two  acres  more  corn  per  day 
with  it,  than  with  the  ordinary  Cultivator.  Can  do 
the  work  much  better  and  easier  than  with  any 
other. 

Its  merits  understood,  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
any  other  of  the  many  Spring  Cultivators,  which 
the  success  of  this  Cultivator  have  brought  out  in 
the  past  year  or  two. 

Send  for  Diary,  FREE. 

DEERE  Sc  CO.,  MOLINE,  ELU 


[May, 


Headquarters  for  Jersey  Re  da* 
The  Original  Herd.  Now  breeding 
from  Imported  Stock,  “  The  Don  ” 
and  other  choice  Boars,  descendants 
of  animals  weighing  from  1000  to 
1300  lbs.  each.  We  mail  free  to  each, 
address  sent  us  by  postal  card  or  let¬ 


ter,  -‘The  .Authentic  History  •  of  this  wonderful  breed,  with  prices 
of  choice  auimals  of  various  ages,  and  prime,  thrifty,  nursery  stock 
now  for  sale  at  “  The  Centreton  Stock  Farm  and  The  Centretoa 
Nurseries.''  (established  in  1845.)  Address  the  Proprietor, 

CLARK  PETTIT,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 


FRUITS?,  SHADES,  and  ORNAMENTALS  in 

variety.  Also  the  most  profitable  Apple  ever  inh-oduced— 
“The  Lambert.”  1  yr.  trees  sent  free  to  all  U.  S.  Post 
Offices  ou  receipt  of  50c.  each. 

200,000  Osage  Orange  Quicks,  $3.00  per  1,000,  $22.00  per  10,000 
100,000 1  yr.old  e  c  asparagus  plants,  $2.50  per  1 ,000,  $20  p.  10,000 
100,000  2  yr.  “  “  “  “  3  50  “  1,000  ,  30  “  10,000 

25,000 1  yr.  mazzard  cherry  seedlings  at  $6.00  per  1,000 

25,000  1  yr.  apple  seedlings  at  4.00  “  1,000 

At  Centreton  Stock  Farm  and  Nurseries.  Proprietor, 

CLARK  PETTIT,  Salem,  New  Jersey. 


HENCH’S 

Mii  or  Mini  Corn  and  Fallow 

CULTIVATOR. 


With  double  Row  Com  Planter 
and  Fertilizer  Attachments 
complete  in  one  Machine. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CORN-FIELD, 


Thousands  in  use  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  demand 
already  this  season  is  three  times  as  large  as  least  year. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Man¬ 
ufactured  at  York,  Pa.,  and  Orrvllle,  Ohio. 


Send  for  catalogue  mailed  free.  Address, 

HENCH  &  DROMCOLD, 


! 


Name  this  paper. 


York,  Pa, 


WHITMAN’S 
FOUNTAIN 
PUMP 
Adapted  to 
IHany  Uses 


,  WHITMAN’S  Fountain 
Pump  for  washing  Windows, 
[Carriages,  etc.  Protects  buildings 
from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from, 
insects,  potato-bugs  and  canker- 
Iworms,  Ifo  Dwelling.  Country- 
Home, or  Factory  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  Fountain  Pump. 

I  Send  for  larrce  illustrated 
Circular.  J.  A.  Whitman,  Pat¬ 
entee  and  MTr.  Providence  R.I» 


Treat’s  Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm  and 
Garden.  $2.00 


Those  who  remember  Mrs.  Treat’s  articles  in  “Hearth 
and  Home,”  and  other  periodicals,  need  not  be  told  of 
the  pleasing  manner  in  which  she  presents  scientific 
facts.  But  she  is  more  than  a  popular  writer ;  as  an 
original  investigator,  she  has  added  much  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  both  Plants  and  Insects,  and  those  who  are 
familiar  with  Darwin's  works,  are  aware  that  he  gives 
her  credit  for  important  observations  and  discoveries. 
This  book  is  entirely  new,  and  will  be  found  one  of 
the  most  valuable,  as  a  popular  work,  that  has  ever 
been  issued.  By  Mrs.  Mart  Treat.  Fully  Hlus- 
trated.  Cloth,  12mo. 


Harris  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. 
Plain,  $4.00.  Colored  Plates,  $6.50 

Enlarged  and  Improved.  With  additions  from  the 
author’s  manuscripts  and  original  notes.  By  the 
late  Thaddeus  William  Harris,  M.D.  Illustrated 
by  Engravings  drawn  from  Nature,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Professor  Agassiz.  Edited  by  Hon.  Charles 
L.  Flint.  This  work  is  fully  illustrated  with  two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  fine  wood-cuts,  and  eight 
beautiful  steel  plates,  full-page  size,  containing  ninety- 
five  figures.  Published  in  two  beautiful  editions;  one 
plain,  with  steel  engravings,  extra  cloth;  the  other  in 
extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  red  edges,  engravings  col¬ 
ored  with  great  accuracy.  Octavo,  040  pages.  Cloth,  8vo. 


Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
price. 


ORANGE  JUDD  Ci0„  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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tive  of  Humbugs,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  which 
we  present  below: 


How  a  SJostoss  Medical  “Institsate” 
Hid  Wot  Make  $500. 

There  recently  came  to  us,  all  the  way  from 
the  State  of  Iowa,  at  an  expense  to  himself  of 
thirty-one  dollars  in  railway  fares,  a  subscriber 
who  desired  to  consult  us  regarding  a  real  or 
imaginary  bodily  infirmity.  This  young  man  lived 
on  a  quarter  section  of  land,  considerably  remote 
from  any  village,  and  consequently  having  no  one 
with  whom  he  could  consult,  he  became  much 
worried  and  troubled  over  his  condition.  Seeing 
the  great  claims  put  forth  by  a  Boston  quack,  who 
advertised  extensively  through  the  country,  and 
imposes  upon  the  fears  and  credulity  of  the  un¬ 
suspecting  our  young  friend  had  written  to  him. 
This  Boston  fellow,  who  calls  himself  a  physician, 
replied  to  the  young  Iowa  farmer  that  he  would 
cure  him  for  $1,000 — he  subsequently  reduced  the 
terms  to  the  moderate  sum  of  $500.  While  the 
Iowa  farmer  was  willing  to  pay  this  sum  to  be 
cured  of  his  supposed  trouble,  he  thought  he 
would  first  come  on  here  to  New  York  and  consult 
with  us  before  closing  the  bargain  with  the  $500 
Boston  “physician.”  We  at  once  sent  the  young 
man  to  a  reputable  practitioner  in  New  York  City. 
Two  hours  later  the  Iowa  farmer  had  received  all 
the  information,  advice,  and  prescription  that 
were  necessary  to  his  case,  for  which  he  paid  three 
dollars  fee,  and  was  soon  after  on  his  way  back 
home,  a  happy  man.  Had  he  written  us,  he  could 
have  obtained  the  same  advice,  and  saved  his  trav¬ 
elling  expenses  both  ways.  This  recent  case  gives 
point  to  our  warning,  to  beware  of  most  medical 
advertisements.  Behind  the  majority  of  them  are 
spurious  physicians,  whose  proper  place  is  in  the 
State  Prison.  If  a  young  man  finds  that  there  is 
anything  the  matter  with  him,  or  if  he  thinks  there 
is  anything  the  matter  with  him,  we  say,  consult 
your  home  physician.  Steer  clear  of  patent  medi¬ 
cines  and  advertising  “  Doctors,”  especially  of 
those  swindlers  who  profess  to  be  “Institutes  ”  in 
Boston  or  elsewhere.  If  any  of  these  quacks  send 
their  circulars  to  you,  forward  them  for  exposure 
to  the  Humbug  Department  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  We  repeat,  do  not  throw  money  away 
upon  “patent”  or  secret  medicines.  Do  not  be 
deceived  by  notices  of  wonderful  cures  effected. 
Avoid  as  you  would  the  plague  the  “Doctor”  who 
advertises  what  wonderful  cures  he  has  effected, 
how  many  medals  he  has  received,  and  how  high 
he  is  held  in  public  estimation. 


“ SBusiaess  Opportunities.” 

While  young  men  are  naturally  on  the  lookout 
for  business  opportunities,  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  class  of  swindlers  on  the  lookout  for  them. 
A  large  share  of  what  appear  to  the  unwary,  regu¬ 
lar  business  advertisements,  are  really  schemes  to 
attract  those  who  are  seeking  the  best  chance  to 
invest  their  small  capital. 

♦Whenever  you,  residing  at  a  distance,  see  an 
advertisement  in  a  city  paper— it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  whether  it  is  in  a  New  York,  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  or  Chicago  paper,  setting  forth  that  the 
advertiser  wants  to  find  a  “  partner  ”  in  a  business 
“that  will  yield  40  per  cent  or  more  annually,”  do 
not  become  that  partner.  If  you  do,  the  result 
will  be,  as  it  has  heretofore  been  in  99  cases  out  of 
100,  you  and  your  money  will  soon  be  permanently 
separated.  These  are  traps  for  catching  the  un¬ 
wary.  If  any  person  has  a  business  that  will  pay 


40  per  cent  or  20  per  cent,  he  can  procure  a  partner 
without  advertising. 

Another  class  of  swindlers  to  be  shunned  are 
those  who  in  their  advertisement  offer  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  payment  of  “  a  small  deposit.”  These 
fellows  are  almost  invariably  rascals.  Whoever 
sends  money  to  them  with  the  expectation  of  get¬ 
ting  a  place,  will  be  likely  to  die  of  old  age  before 
he  has  secured  the  position,  or  obtained  possession 
of  his  money  again. 

When  you  see  an  advertisement  that  begins 
“Immense  Chance  for  a  Young  Man,”  let  that 
chance  go. 

When  there  are  offered  “  Sure  and  Large  Profits 
in  Cattle  and  Sheep  Raising,”  go  out  first  and  find 
whether  there  are  any  cattle  or  sheep,  or  any  place 
to  raise  them  on. 

When  an  advertiser  wants  a  “  Live  Helper  ”  for 
a  business  of  “  great  value  and  profit,”  learn  all 
about  him  before  you  become  that  helper.  He 
may  be  all  right,  but  make  sure  of  the  fact. 

When  you  read  that  “a few  hundred  dollars  will 
secure  a  business  that  affords  a  good  living,”  ask 
the  advertiser  to  give  a  full  description  of  this 
business. 

When  you  are  informed  that  an  advertiser  here 
in  the  East  will  give  you  “  eight  per  cent  for  your 
money,  and  good  first-class  mortgage  as  security,” 
do  not  do  it.  If  the  security  is  good  for  anything, 
he  can  get  all  the  money  he  wants  at  five  per  cent. 
Then  why  should  he  want  to  pay  you  or  anybody 
else  eight  per  cent  ? 

Several  “New  Cancer  Cures”  are  being  adver¬ 
tised.  Don’t  touch  them  ! 

Whenever  any  one  offers  to  trade  you  for  your 
farm  some  shares  in  a  valuable  mining  company, 
or  some  other  stock  organization,  keep  your  farm. 


Look  Out  for  this  Whole  Gasig. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  placed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  names  on  the  list  of  persons  and  firms 
engaged  in  fraudulent  schemes  : 

Wm.  M.  Clinton  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill.;  Comet 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Ill.;  Western 
Card  Company,  Normal,  Ill.;  Union  Novelty  Com¬ 
pany,  Mount  Pulaski,  Ill.;  Star  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Atlanta,  Ill.;  the  Agents’  Guide,  Lincoln, 
Ill.,  and  the  Guide  Publishing  Company,  Lincoln, 
Ill.  All  of  these  alleged  firms  and  companies  are 
fictitious,  and  are  the  successors  of  a  fraudulent 
combination  which  transacted  business  under  the 
name  of  C.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  at  Springfield,  Ill., 
until  it  was  blacklisted  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  fraud  which  they  were  practising  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  advertisement  and  sale  of  what  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  a  “  New  American  Watch,”  but  which 
was  in  reality  only  a  worthless  tin  sun-dial.  Post¬ 
masters  have  been  directed  to  discontinue  the  de¬ 
livery  to  the  above  addresses  of  money  orders  or 
registered  packages. 


“  Swedish  Clover.” 

Is  the  heading  of  a  circular  to  which  is  appended 
the  name  of  T.  Vosburger,  who  lives  in  a  small 
village  in  Pennsylvania.  A  friend  in  Virginia  writes 
us,  that  a  “  seed  peddler”  has  sold  a  considerable 
quantity  of  “Swedish  Clover”  to  his  neighbors  at 
75  cents  per  pound.  “  He  advised  to  sow  two 
pounds  per  acre  on  wheat  and  it  would  last  for¬ 
ever.”  The  circular  says  that  it  will  flourish  “on 
the  sand  barrens  and  clay  soils  of  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board,”  and  that  “  on  soils  unfit  for  anything  else, 
it  furnishes  good  pasture.”  Whether  the  man  who 
sold  the  seed  is  the  same  as  the  one  whose  name  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  circular,  we  are  not  informed. 
If  not  the  same,  there  are  two  of  them,  and  a 
“promising”  pair  they  are.  Swedish  Clover,  is 
another  name  for  Alsike  Clover,  of  which  the  usual 
retail  price  in  our  seed-stores  is  30  cents  per  pound. 
Perhaps  the  extra  charge  of  45  cents  is  for  the 
stories  told  about  it — which,  when  we  consider  the 
exertion  required  to  give  the  tiuth  such  a  fearful 
stretch,  is  not  over  pay.  This  clover  is  rather  short¬ 
lived,  as  clovers  go,  but  as  this  peddler  says  “it 
will  last  forever,”  he  has  probably  tried  it  several 
times,  and  ought  to  know.  Swedish  Clover 


does  not  appear  to  make  for  itself  a  conspicuous 
place  in  our  agriculture,  one  reason,  and  the  chief 
one,  being,  that  it  requires  a  very  strong  soil.  The 
statement  that  it  will  grow  on  land  “  unfit  for  any¬ 
thing  else”  is  in  keeping  with  the  other  statement 
that  “  one  hand  can  mow  as  much  in  one  day  as  a 
horse  will  eat  in  a  year.”  We  think  we  have  heard 
of  this  same  clover  man  before,  and  our  advice  to 
him  is,  to  adopt  some  honest  way  of  getting  a 
living. 


BJ>oss’t  BBuy  Seeds  of*  Seed  B*e«l«llers. 

Excellent  mail  arrangements  and  Post-office  facil¬ 
ities,  place  every  man,  in  all  the  older  States  at 
least,  practically  just  “around  the  corner”  from 
the  leading  seed  stores  of  the  country,  and  they  are 
as  good  as  any  in  the  world.  Now,  there  is  no  seed 
of  any  kind,  worth  planting  in  this  country,  that 
cannot  be  placed  by  mail  at  each  person’s  door  by 
the  time  he  can  get  his  ground  properly  prepared. 
If  a  peddler  comes  along  with  seeds  of  any  kind, 
whether  of  flower,  vegetable,  grass,  grain,  or  what 
not,  which  he  claims  to  control,  and  which  he  as¬ 
serts  is  not  to  be  had  at  the  seed-stores,  that  seed  is 
one  that  ought  not  to  be  planted.  It  is  very  dan¬ 
gerous  buying  an  unknown  seed  of  an  unknown  per¬ 
son  !  It  is  within  our  knowledge  that  a  large  box  of 
the  seeds  of  one  of  the  vilest  weeds  in  existence — 
equal  in  its  way  to  Canada  Thistle,  was  imported  into 
this  country  for  distribution.  Suppose  such  a  seed 
as  that  were  bought  and  sown,  as  might  readily 
happen.  The  result  would  be  to  render  that  region 
planted  practically  uninhabitable.  Farmers  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert,  not  merely  to  procure 
good  seeds,  but  as  much  so  to  avoid  sowing  bad 
ones,  whether  bought  as  of  some  plant  they  do 
not  know,  or  mixed  as  impurities  with  regular 
seeds. 


A  Mammoth  Oiitiit  lor  25  Cents. 

Large  and  small  are  indefinite  terms,  and  even 
“  mammoth  ”  does  not  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the 
size  of  an  object,  even  if  it  is  an  “  outfit.”  As  the 
“  outfit  ”  is  sent  by  mail,  we  are  sure  that  it  does 
not  weigh  over  four  pounds.  In  this  case  a  “mam¬ 
moth  ”  is  under  64  ounces.  “Outfit”  for  what? 
That  is  a  secret.  To  find  that  out  one  must 
send  twenty-five  cents  to  Smith  &  Co.  This  circu¬ 
lar  of  S.  &  Co.  is  very  funny  reading.  It  claims 
that  every  agent  will  make  “a  dollar  every  hour 
that  he  works  at  the  business.”  The  principal  part 
of  both  sides  of  the  circular,  and  a  large  one  it  is, 
is  filled  with  items  most  ingeniously  calculated  to 
excite  curiosity,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  remit¬ 
tances  come  in  abundantly  to  Smith  &  Co.  This 
circular  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  “  Variety  Business.” 


Tlie  Ts-ieks  of  the  Tree  Resldlevs. 

A  correspondent  in  Berks  Co.,  Pa.  writes  us  that 
two  tree  agents  visited  him,  claiming  to  represent  a 
nursery  in  Ohio.  They,  of  course,  had  nice  speci¬ 
mens  of  fruit  in  cans,  talked  large,  and  promised 
freely.  Though  many  tree  peddlers  had  visited 
that  place  in  former  years,  none  were  so  freely  pat¬ 
ronized  as  these.  When  the  trees  came,  every  one 
was  pleased  at  the  fine  packages,  they  were  put  up 
so  neatly,  but  within  was  a  lot  of  miserable  trash, 
fit  only  for  the  brush  heap.  The  sellers  promised 
to  replace  half  the  trees  that  died,  but  they  haven’t 
been  around  since.  At.  this  late  day  our  correspon¬ 
dent  inquires  about  the  nursery  which  the  peddlers 
pretended  to  hail  from,  and  says  that  our  many 
readers  in  that  place  would  be  glad  to  have  them 
exposed.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  peddlers 
had  no  more  to  do  with  that  particular  nursery 
than  with  half  a  dozen  others.  Our  readers  should 
exercise  great  caution,  as  we  have  so  frequently 
before  said,  in  purchasing  from  tree  peddlers,  and 
be  sure  that  they  are  genuine  agents  of  the  houses 
they  claim  to  represent. 


Waists  a  Royalty. 

Mr.  James  A.  Moline,  Enon  Valley,  Law:  nee 
Co.,  Pa.,  has  received  from  a  Pittsburgh  lawyer  a 
demand  for  a  royalty  on  a  grain  drill.  He  writes 
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«s  :  “  I  have  my  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  fellow’s 
assertions,  lu  the  first  place,  I  do  not  own  a  drill, 
and  if  I  did  I  certainly  should  not  pay  any  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  a  document  from  a  total  stranger.” 
We  are  looking  up  this  grain  drill  business,  and 
shall  be  able  to  report  very  soon  upon  it. 


“A  Aationtil  Isivestiueiitt.” 

Mr.  John  H.  Putnam,  Tioga,  Pa.,  writes  us : 
“  Pity  all  newspapers  do  not  go  for  humbugs  as 
you  do.  1  received  lately  the  enclosed,  which 
seems  a  fair  case  for  your  expose.”  The  enclosed 
is  a  circular  of  a  “  National  Investment  Associa¬ 
tion,”  marked  “confidential  to  agents.”  While  we 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  speak  fully  regarding  this 
concern,  we  should  say,  on  general  principles,  that 
our  readers  can  find  plenty  of  ways  to  use  their 
money  nearer  home,  without  placing  it  in  any  “Na¬ 
tional  Investment  Association.” 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington  has  issued  instructions  to 
the  postmasters  at  Chicago  and  Indianapolis  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  delivery  of  money  orders  and  regis¬ 
tered  packages  addressed  to  the  “Marion  Trust 
Company,”  in  those  cities. 


“  IN'ice  Light  Work  Lor  Ladies  and. 

Young  Men.” 

Mr.  R.  J.  Cunningham  writes  us  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  that  the  Departments  there  are  being 
flooded  with  circulars  of  an  “  Electrograph  ”  man¬ 
ufacturer,  offering  “  nice  light  work  for  ladies  and 
young  men  at  their  own  homes.”  We  offer  our 
columns  to  the  persons  who  are  behind  this,  what 
they  designate  as  a  “reliable  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  311a  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,”  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  legitimate 
enterprise.  If  you  are  not  so  engaged,  we  propose 
to  so  inform  our  readers.  Step  to  the  front. 


The  Old  Story. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Smith,  Freeburgh,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Illinois, 
sends  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  well-to-do  farmer  near  Georgetown,  who 
•does  not  take  the  American  Agriculturist,  has  been 
swindled  by  signing  a  paper  under  the  pretense 
that  it  was  a  “  harmless  instrument,  and  only  in¬ 
tended  as  a  recommendation  for  the  article  fur¬ 
nished.”  The  victim  is  uo  doubt  a  wiser  and  sadder 
man  by  this  time.  If  it  is  any  satisfaction  to  him 
to  know  that  he  is  not  alone,  we  can  inform  him 
that  we  have  received  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of 
letters  from  persons  all  over  the  United  States  who 
have  been  swindled  in  a  similar  manner.  Beware 
of  the  well-dressed  stranger  who  wants  to  talk  with 
you  about  a  patent  roofing  compound,  or  any  other 
patent  for  that  matter. 


Organ  Swindles. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Bedle,  Rowley,  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  sends 
us  particulars  of  a  swindling  organ  scheme.  We 
are  looking  into  the  matter,  and  if  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman  writes  is  verified,  and  we  are  confident  it 
will  be,  we  shall  make  a  full  exposure  of  the  whole 
concern.  Meanwhile  we  advise  our  subscribers  to  be 
careful  what  organ  manufacturer  they  patronize. 

Mr.  C.  S.  De  Witt,  Loekport,  Illinois,  writes  us 
warning  us  and  the  public  to  be  very  careful  about 
advertisements  of  bogus  organs.  He  says,  “I  am 
not  interested  except  to  see  justice  done.”  He 
thinks  we  should  take  great  pains,  and  wants  us 
to  be  very  careful  what  kind  of  organs  we  allow 
to  go  into  our  advertising  columns. 


Medicine  Advertisements. 

Whenever  your  attention  is  attracted  by  flaming 
advertisements  and  announcements  of  wonderful 
cures  effected  by  this  or  that  medicine,  don’t  be 
deceived.  Ask  your  regular  physician  before  in¬ 
vesting  in  a  bottle.  He  will  invariably  tell  you  to 
keep  your  money. 


Now  for  the  Corn  Crop  of  1883  — Sea¬ 
sonable  Suggestions. 

BY  ORANGE  JUDD. 

Two  thousand  million  bushels  of  sound  corn  in 
the  kernel,  should  be  the  lowest  figures  aimed  at 
for  this  year,  and  it  may  be  exceeded  if  the  weather 
prove  propitious.*  At  half  the  present  New  York 
wholesale  price,  such  a  crop  will  be  worth  nearly 
seven  hundred  million  dollars.  To  grow  only  three 
good  hills  or  stalks  or  ears,  where  there  should  be 
four,  will  make  a  loss  of  five  hundred  million 
bushels  to  the  country,  and  a  corresponding  loss 
to  the  individual  growers.  If  25  bushels  per  acre 
will  just  cover  the  cost,  40  bushels  per  acre  for  the 
same  labor  will  be  a  clear  profit  of  15  bushels,  and 
the  profit  is  what  all  are  looking  for.  The  average 
crop  of  the  whole  country  in  the  Census  year  was 
22i  bushels  per  acre ;  in  the  great  corn  States  it 
varied  from  31  bushels  in  Indiana  and  Kansas,  to  34 
in  Ohio,  36  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  41  i  in  Iowa. 

IFirst  in  importance  to  be  looked  after 
now,  is  the  seed.  The  soil  and  tillage  and  weather 
may  be  all  right,  but  if  only  three  kernels  out  of  four 
planted,  grow  and  thrive,  away  goes  five  hundred 
million  bushels,  and  the  better  share  of  individual 
profit.  No  one  can  be  certain,  by  looking  at  it, 
that  the  seed-corn  in  his  crib  will  grow  when 
planted.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  damp  when  gath¬ 
ered  last  autumn,  and  that  which  was  mature  and 
dry  when  cribbed,  may  have  gathered  moisture. 
Hard  freezing  of  damp  corn  will  greatly  injure  the 
germ  when  it  does  not  destroy  it.  Then  again, 
many  good-looking  kernels  and  whole  ears  may 
not  have  been  fructified,  through  the  failure  of  the 
silk  to  receive  pollen  from  the  flowering  stalk.  The 
only  way  to  be  sure  of  perfect  seed,  is  to  test  it  in 
advance.  To  do  this,  select  a  hundred  or  two  of 
average  kernels  from  the  whole  mass  of  seed,  or 
from  each  lot  of  it,  sprout  them  in  damp  cotton  or 
moist  earth  placed  in  a  box  in  the  sun  by  day,  and 
in-doors  at  night.  The  number  that  sprout  will 
indicate  the  percentage  of  good  seed.  This  should 
be  attended  to  at  once,  with  corn  as  well  as  most 
seeds,  so  as  to  have  time  to  procure  other  seed,  if 
that  on  hand  be  at  all  inferior.  It  does  not  pay  to 
plow  and  harrow  and  plant  and  cultivate  a  field 
with  poor  seed,  to  save  the  expense  of  a  few  quarts 
per  acre  of  the  best  corn. 

Select  the  largest,  nicest  ears,  break  off  and  re¬ 
ject  an  inch  or  more  of  the  tip  ends,  using  only 
the  large,  plump  kernels.  “Like  produces  like.” 
If  already  shelled,  winnow  or  sift  out  all  shrunken 
and  small  kernels.  For  the  main  crop,  stick  to 
sorts  already  tried  in  the  same  locality.  Corn,  like 
most  plants,  and  more  than  some  others,  soon  be¬ 
comes  acclimated  to  local  soils  and  weather.  It  is 
always  well  to  try  a  small  quantity  of  new  kinds  of 
corn  for  two  or  three  successive  years,  as  thus  new 
valuable  varieties  may  be  brought  in.  As  a  rule, 
seed-corn  should  move  southward  rather  than 
northward.  A  kind  acclimated  to  mature  quickly 
in  the  sh'ort  season  of  the  North,  when  planted  fur¬ 
ther  South  retains  part  of  its  quicker  growth,  and 
takes  on  part  of  the  larger  size  of  stalk  and  kernel, 
when  moved  a  degree  or  two  further  Southward, 
often  a  few  miles  only. 

Corn  is  a  sun  plant,  and  suffers  greatly  from  wet, 
“cold  feet.”  The  warmer  the  soil,  and  the  freer 
it  is  from  abiding  water,  the  better  will  the  corn 
grow.  Yet  in  the  best  growing  short  season,  it 
loses  sap  rapidly  by  evaporation  from  its  leaves, 
and  the  surface  soil  is  also  then  quickly  deprived 
of  sap-supplying  moisture.  Therefore  let  the  soil 
be  made  fine  deep  down,  and  when  needed,  put 
some  fertilizer  well  below  the  surface,  to  invite  the 
roots  down  where  they  will  find  plenty  of  food¬ 
carrying  sap  in  the  severest  drouth.  This  is  of 
great  importance  on  the  dark  prairie  soils,  and  on 
all  other  light,  easily  dried  land.  (See  page  167, 
last  month.)  Those  who  plow  for  corn  only  three 

*  A  single  million  bushels  of  corn  will  fill  a  bin  107  feet 
each  way,  and  107  feet  high:  or  one  10  feet  deep,  234  feet 
wide,  and  a  mile  long !  One  million  bushels  of  shell 
corn  will  cover  a  whole  acre  29  feet  deep  I  Yet  two 
thousand  such  heaps  would  only  equal  our  expected 
crop  for  1883. 


or  four  inches  deep,  may  expect  to  lose  half  the 
growth  if  there  be  a  few  successive  hot  days. 

There  are  very  few  soils,  even  on  the  most  fertile 
prairies  and  bottom  lands,  where  a  little  stimulant 
material  from  the  barn-yard,  or  artificial  fertilizer 
factory,  placed  six  to  ten  inches  below  the  surface, 
will  not  develop  a  much  greater  growth  of  deep 
sap-collecting  roots.  Roots  almost  instinctively 
strike  out  towards  a  supply  of  nourishment. 
Moisture,  soaking  upward  from  the  buried  fertil¬ 
izer,  touches  and  develops  the  starting  rootlets.  A 
very  little  fertilizing  material  pretty  near  the  seed, 
gives  it  a  quick  start;  the  main  supply  should  he 
as  deep  as  the  soil  is  pulverized  and  aerated,  ready 
to  welcome  the  roots.  Perhaps  the  neutralizing 
effect  of  alkalies  upon  the  organic  acids  in  the  soil 
is  why  ashes,  potash,  and  soda  are  often  better  fer¬ 
tilizers  for  corn  than  the  nitrogenous  manures. 

Don’t  plant  too  early.  .»,Corn  put  into  a  warm 
soil,  if  not  too  dry,  starts  off  into  rapid  growth, 
and,  as  a  rule,  overtakes  and  goes  ahead  of  that 
planted  on  cold,  damp  soils,  if  indeed  the  latter 
does  not  fail  to  germinate  before  it  loses  its  vi¬ 
tality,  as  is  often  the  case  in  a  cold,  rainy  season. 

Straight  rows  of  hills  greatly  facilitate  after¬ 
culture.  Flat  culture  is  preferable  to  ridges,  where 
the  soil  is  dry.  Drilling  secures  much  more  uni-  j 
formity  of  depth  of  seed  than  hand-planting.  In  i 
either  way,  the  seed  should  be  covered  barely  deep 
enough  to  prevent  its  dying  out  before  the  roots 
grow  to  moisture  below.  The  nearer  the  surface, 
if  sufficiently  damp,  the  sooner  will  the  sun  pro¬ 
duce  germination. 

New  Farm  Implements  and  Appliances. 

The  Fountain  Pump. 

We  recommend  the  use  of  Whitman's  Fountain 
Pump  because  a  lady  or  child  can  use  it,  and  it  is  very 
serviceable  for  washing  windows,  carriages,  sidewalks, 
trees,  vines,  etc.,  etc.  People  cannot  exercise  too  great 
care  in  deluging  insects,  potato  bugs,  canker-worms, 
etc.,  from  early  vines.  This  Fountain  Pump  is  also  ■ 
useful  for  washing  horses,  it  is  likewise  of  great  utility 
to  the  bee-keeper  in  controlling  bees  ;  in  fact  it  can  be 
made  available  in  almost  every  instance  where  water 
and  a  hose  are  desired. 


Tlie  Adjustable  Sieve. 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  convenient  inventions  for 
the  use  of  farmers,  gardeners,  and  especially  seeds-  i 
men,  is  the  Milton  Adjustable  Sieve.  The  great  value  i 
of  this  sieve  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  made 
large  or  small,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  person 
using  it.  The  framework  is  fastened  at  each  corner  by 
hinges,  permitting  the  sieve  to  be  made  either  fine  or  1 
coarse.  By  means  of  a  gauge,  the  exact  size  of  holes  re¬ 
quired  is  secured.  We  find  that  these  sieves  are  warmly 
recommended  by  seed  growers  and  large  dealers. 

Genuine  Paints. 

The  number  of  bogus  paint  manufacturers  in  this 
country  increases  so  rapidly  that  our  readers  cannot  exer-  l 
cise  too  great  care  in  making  their  purchases.  To  buy 
poor  paint  is  the  poorest  economy.  We  have  a  case  in 
hand  where  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  poor  paint 
was  used  on  public  buildings  within  a  few  miles  of  our 
office,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  a  year’s  time,  was 
nearly  all  washed  off  by  the  wind  and  storms.  The  pub¬ 
lic  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  matter,  bought  the 
paint  m  good  faith,  but  exercised  a  false  economy  in 
buying  a  poor  quality.  In  advertising  paint,  we  have 
invariably  exercised  great  discretion  and  care  to  which 
our  long  time  subscribers  will  bear  evidence.  They  have  '■ 
observed  that  for  years  we  have  not  only  a'dvertised,  but 
borne  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the  liquid 
paints  made  by  the  H.  W.  Johns  Manufacturing  j; 
Company.  Several  gentlemen  connected  with  our  I 
establishment  have  not  only  borne  testimony  to 
their  value,  but  large  numbers  of  individuals,  who 
have  purchased  them  through  our  advice,  have  express¬ 
ed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  them.  We  now  learn 
from  this  Company  that  they  have  just  brought  out 
some  new  colors,  eight  in  all.  We  infer  from  the  sam¬ 
ples  of  these  new  colors,  that  they  will  not  only  be 
unique  and  attractive,  but  also'  most  durable  for  farm 
houses  and  outbuildings,  and  buildings  everywhere. 
The  Company  send  tog  any  one,  who  asks  for  them  by 
postal,  samples  of  these  new  paints.  The  Company  will 
also  forward  an  accompanying  circular,  containing  valu- 
ble  information  m  regard  to  paints  and  the  proper 
method  of  using  them.  A  new  feature  of  their  business 
is  to  forward  estimates  of  the  amount  which  will  he  re¬ 
quired  to  persons  sending  size  of  buildings  to  be  painted. 
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UfUTR TO  CATALOGUE  of  SCARCE  early 

■  l  I  I  II  B  y  I  n  .1  -  —  Z  n  — -  r.  <»  4  k!  m  A  XT  A  BA  n  ..  at  T  T 

OLD 
BOOK 


editions  of  STANDARD  and  IE- 
Ll'STRATED  Books,  &c..  &c.  Many 
selected  by  MR.  LAURIAT  during  a 
ten  weeks’  trip  to  Europe,  and  handsomely 
bound  to  order  in  London.  Just  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address. 

ESTES  <fc  DAURIAT, 
301-305  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


“  Daughters  of  America.” 

4  GENTS  WANTED  for  this  magnificent  Book  by 
J\.  Phebe  A.  Hanaford ;  over  700  pages;  finely  illus¬ 
trated  ;  takes  wonderfully :  all  classes  buy  it ;  Ladies  as  well 
as  Gentlemen  succeed.  Address  at  once, 

B.  B.  RUSSELL, Publisher,  Boston,  Mass. 

NORTHERN  SUGAR  CANE  MANUAL,. 

By  Profs.  Weber  and  Scovell,  of  Champaign,  Ills.  Sent 
free  on  application  to 

GEO.  L.  SQUIER,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

fT  00  Illust.  Advertising  Cards  with  your  business  on  them 
i)  $1.50  .  50  Cards  with  name,  and  a  Chromo,  10c.  25  new 
Fret  Saw  Designs,  25c.  J.  L.  HYDE,  Pomfret  Landing,  Ct. 

40 


Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  no  2  alike,  for  1883,  name  on, 
and  Illustrated  Premium  List,  10c. :  warranted  best 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  JONES  &  CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


Q  A  Fine  White  Gold  Edge  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Sample 
OU  Book,  25c.  30  assorted  Rewar  1  Cards,  beautiful  de¬ 
signs,  10  cents.  SHAW  &  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


- yiH  ELEGANT  SCRIPT  TYPE,  V  r>  at  of 

son  to  Beautiful  Imported  Chromo 
^  /  Cards,  10c.,  14  packs  $1.,  20  pearl  bevel\v^^A 
Gilt  Edged  Cards  with  lapped  corners,  15c,, 

Agents’ Large  Album,  containing  all  the  LMe,  S  >V|0 
Styles  of  Imported,  Bevel  Edge  and  Satin  Fringe^^- 
S  Cards,  with  illustrated  premium  list  and  private  terms 
to  Agents,  25c.  GORDON  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Ct.  > 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

Th*  Nrw  York  Sportsman,  edited  by  the  famous  old 
sportsman,  Charles  J.  Foster,  Is  offering  great  inducements 
to  encourage  capacity  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the 
race  course.— New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 

It  goes  without  saying  that  The  New  York  Sportsman 
is  the  very  highest  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
turf  and  other  affairs  classed  as  sporting  intelligence.  Mr. 
Foster  Is  a  living  encyclopaedia.—  New  York  Morning 
Journal. 

There  are  few  Bporting  papers  which  have  done  as  much 
to  encourage  the  highest  quality  of  sport  as  The  New  Y oek 
Spoetsman,  edited  by  the  accomplished  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Foster.  The  proprietors  of  the  paper,  in  order  to  still  fur¬ 
ther  extend  its  Influence  and  encourage  capacity,  have  now 
decided  to  offer  prizes  for  jockeys,  drivers,  and  oarsmen, 
which  will  no  doubt  arouse  marked  interest  in  the  sporting 
world.— Evening  Mail  and  Express. 

The  New  Yokk  Sportsman  offers  four  rewards  of  merit 
for  competition  during  the  year  1833.— New  York  Herald. 

The  New  York  Sportsman  in  Its  current  Issue  offers 
three  gold  and  diamond  medals  and  a  sulky  for  competition 
during  the  coming  season.— New  York  TVorM. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  The  New  York  Sportsman  to  give 
away  four  champion  trophies  this  year.— New  York  Truth. 

The  New  York  Spoktshan  lias  greatly  improved.  Its 
managers  have  juBt  taken  a  new  departure  in  offering  prizes 
to  professionals.— Boston  Herald. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SPORTSMAN, 

“The  recognized  sporting  authority  of  America,”  contains 
appropriate  engravings  weekly,  full  and  accurate  reports  of 
all  Running,  Trotting,  Athletics,  Baseball,  Aquatics,  ete., 
written  by  an  able  staff  under  the  control  of 

^  CHARLES  .T.  FOSTER. 

Four  dollars  a  year  ;  two  dollars  for  six  months  ;  one  dol¬ 
lar  for  three  months  ;  strictly  in  advance.  Money  should  be 
sent  by  Postal  Order,  Draft  on  New  York,  or  by  Registered 
Letter. 

Price  per  number,  10  c..  for  sale  by  all  Newsdealers. 
Sample  sent  post-paid  for  10  c. 

OFFICE,  29  WARREN  STREET. 

P.  O.  Box  2,950,  New  York  City. 


“  The  farmer  will  find  that  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  is  manure,  and  that  each  of  his  teams 
earned  ten  dollars  each  day  they  were  thus 
employed.  If  you  want  to  do  efficient  work 
in  the  way  of  pulverization,  use  the  ‘ ACME ’ 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Len¬ 
der. "  {See  page  252  this  paper.) 


THE  TROUT  of  AMERICAN  WATERS, 

PRICE  35  CENTS. 

Just  Issued  by 

A3IEKICAN  ANGLER. 


THE 


CONTENTS. 


The  Brook  Trout,  Coleration,  Structure,  Habits,  Modes 
of  Capture,  etc. 

The  Lake  or  Salmon  Trout,  Food,  Weight,  the  When, 
Where,  and  How  to  Catch  Them,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Trout  of  Maine  Waters.— The  Rangeiy  Region, 
Where  to  Kill  them,  etc. 

The  Trout  of  American  Waters. 

The  Trout  Streams,  and  How  to  Reach  Them. 

The  Open  Seasons  for  Trout  Fishing  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The  Brook  Trout. 

An  Unexpected  Rise. 
Campward  Bound. 

A  Hitch. 

Two  at  a  Time. 

It  Raineth. 


|  High  Hook, 
i  In  Camp. 

By  Moonlight, 
j  The  Lake  Trout. 

Gangs  for  Trolling. 

I  Gear  for  Deep  Trolling. 


The  American  Angler,  devoted  solely  to  Fish  and 
Fishing,  is  published  weekly.  Subscription,  $3.00  a  year. 
Specimen  copies  of  weekly  issue  sent  on  receipt  of  a  3-cent 
stamp.  Address,  WM.  C.  HARRIS,  Editor, 

253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Webster’s 


Unabridged 

118.000  Words, 
3,000  Engravings, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 


“A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF.” 

An  ever-present  and  reliable  school  master  to  the  whole 
family. — S.  S.  Herald. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub’rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


_  _  _  60  Different  De¬ 

signs;  Bird,  Floral,  Gold  Panel,  German,  French- 
Italian  and  Oriental  Views,  summer,  winter,  moon, 
light  and  marine  scenes,  all  in  beautiful  colors  on  superfine 
enameled  board,  with  your  name  in  fancy  script  type,  10c.  A  30 
page  illustrated  Premium  List  sent  with  each  order.  Agents 
make  50  per  cent.  Full  particulars  and  samples  for  3c.  stamp. 

CAXTON  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Conn  . 


50 


Lovely  Moss-Rose,  Birds,  Mottoes,  Lilies,  Winter 
&  Moonlight  Scenes ;  all  beautiful  Chromo  Cards, 
name  on,  10c.  HStna  Printing  Co.,  Northford.  Ct. 


50 


CARO  COLLECTORS  send  12  cents  in 
postage  stamps  and  receive  by  return  mail  25 
beautiful  French  chromo  cards,  assorted.  Wm. 
M.  Donaldson  &  Co.,  113  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


E 


A-GENTS  WANTED  to  take  orders  for  our  an. 

LEGANT  PORTRAIT^ 

made  from  smnllpjctures  of  all  kinds. 


-Printed  on  25  Gold  Bevel  Edge  Cards,  10c. 
or  50  Extra  large  Chromo,  in  9  colors,  (rxx  board) 
French  &  Swiss  Florals,  Motto  Remembrance  & 
Verse  Cards,  in  fancy  script  type,  10c.  14  packs  $X.OO.  Our  Beau¬ 
tiful  bound  Sample  Album  for  1883  with  Illustrated  Premium  List, 
reduced  Price  List,  Ac.  25c.  S.  M.  FOOTE,  Northford,  Ct» 


KA  f  Hi  IK  Latest  yet,  name 
3D  UjTIil/a,niceljr  printed,  10c. 
Quickest  returns.  Agents  make  money! 
Beautiful  Sample  Book  and  Largest 
Outfit,  25  cts.  Clinton  &  Co.,  North 
Haven,  Ct.  Give  us  a  Trial  Order. 


Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture.  Sociology, 
Government  of  Children,  etc. 

THF,  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  year. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THfi  CURE  OF  NER¬ 
VOUSNESS.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  $1.50. 

EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  $1. 
LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,M.D.  $1. 

M.  L.  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 


TT> T T't  T>  A  for  introducing  BUCKEYE 

Dlur  XA.JL  CHURN.  It  will  churn  with  % 
less  power,  and  make  more  butter  than  any  other  churn 
now  on  the  market.  Address 

BUCKEYE  CHURN  CO.,  Republic,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio. 

THE  CINCINNATI  SCHOOI,  OF  PHONOG¬ 
RAPHY.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to  Jerome  B. 
Howard.  Principal,  No.  23  Gazette  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Books  on  Field  Sports. 


Any  of  these  Books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price . 

The  Dogs  of  Great 
Britain,  America, 
and  other  Countiies. 

New  Edition,  brought 
down  to  date. 

Price  $2.00. 


Field,  Cover,  and 
Trap  Shooting. 

By  Adam  H.  Bogardus. 
Price  $2.00. 


American  Wild  Fowl 
Shooting. 

By  Joseph  W.  Long. 
Price  $2.00. 


How 


to  Hunt 
Trap. 


and 


It  comprises  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  the  two  Stan¬ 
dard  Works  on  the  Dog  by 
Stonehenge,  thereby  furnish¬ 
ing  for  §2.00  wliat  has 
hitherto  cost  $11.25.  The 
book  contains  over  One  Hun¬ 
dred  beautiful  Engravings, 
embracing  the  most  noted 
dogs  in  both  Continents. 

Embracing  Hints  for  Skil¬ 
led  Marksmen,  Instructions 
forYoung  Sportsmen, Haunts 
and  Habits  of  Game  Birds, 
Flight  and  Resorts  of  Water 
Fowl,  etc.,  etc. 

Containing  full  and  ac¬ 
curate  descriptions  of  the 
Haunts,  Habits,  and  Methods 
of  Shooting  Wild  Fowl.  In¬ 
structions  concerning  Guns, 
Blinds,  Boats,  and  Decoys. 
The  true  history  of  Choke 
Bores,  and  a  correct  method 
of  testing  the  shooting  pow¬ 
ers  of  Shot  Guns.  Fully 
illustrated. 

Just  enlarged  and  rewritten 
by  the  author.  Containing 
full  instructions  for  hunting 
Buflaio,  Elk,  Moose,  Deer, 
Antelope,  Bear,  Fos,  Grouse, 
Quail.  Partridge,  Ducks 
Woodcock,  Snipe,  and  all  the 
other  Game,  Water-fowl, etc. 
Also  the  localities  where 
Game  abounds.  This  work 
is  one  of  the  latest,  and  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best,  most  complete, popular, 
and  standard  works  of  its 
kind.  With  nearly  100  illus¬ 
trations. 

Profusely  Illustrated,  and 
describing  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  Game  Birds  gener¬ 
ally.  12mo.,  tinted  paper. 

A  new  edition  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  and  popular  work, 
embracing  Coast  and  Estu¬ 
ary  Fishing  with  Rod  and 
Line.  Fresh-water  Fishing 
with  Fly  and  Balt.  Com¬ 
mercial  Fisheries ;  Coast 
Fishes  and  Fisheries  of  the 
United  States ;  Ancient  and 
Modern  Fish-culture ;  Ich¬ 
thyology;  Southern  Fishes, 
and  How  Angled  For  ;  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Fishes,  and  How 
to  Take  Them.  Profusely 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  Crown 
svo. 


Stonehenge’s  Rural  Re-written,  greatly  en- 
«  .  larged,  and  brought  down  to 

OpOrtS.  !  18g2.  profusely  Illustrated. 

By  Stonehenge  and  Others  !  One  large  octavo  volume, 
Price  $7.50.  j  with  966  pages,  half  morocco. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York.  (Opposite  Astor  Place.) 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  BURNHAM,  Secretary. 


By  Joseph  H.  Batty,  Tax- 
idermist. 

Price  $1.50. 


American  Game  Bird 
Shooting. 

By  John  Mortimer  Murphy 
Price  $2.00. 


Fishing  in 
American  "Waters. 

By  Genio  C.  Scott. 
Price  $2.50. 
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TS3 TEW  ^ISTX)  NOVEL. 

THE  STEAKGREITH. 

A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  PRESENT  FOE  ONE  NEW  SUBSCRIBER  T©  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

French  cooks  are  in  demand  the  world  over,  because  they  make  a  regular  study  of  their  business. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Americans  should  not  succeed  just  as  well,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  per¬ 
son  in  one  hundred  in  the  United  States  exercises  proper  care  in  preparing  a  steak  for  cooking.  The 
whole  meal  is  a  failure  because,  forsooth,  the  steak,  the  centre  piece  of  the  table,  is  not  palatable. 
Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  simple  invention  called  the  Steakgreith,  for  making  steak  more 
tender  and  palatable.  See  illustrations. 


The  following  directions,  which  accompany  the  invention,  indicate  not  only  the  manner  of  use,  but 
its  utility  in  preparing  a  steak  for  the  broiler: 

directions  for  Use. — Always  get  a  thick  steak.  Lay  it  on  the  board  accompanying  the 
Steakgreith,  or  other  suitable  place,  and  strike  as  with  a  chopping  knife,  crossing  the  entire  surface  in  two 
or  more  directions.  Turn  the  steak  and  prepare  the  other  side  in  a  similar  manner.  Broil  over  a  hot  fire, 
but  do  not  cook  too  long,  as  steaks  prepared  by  the  Steakgreith  require  much  less  than  the  usual  time 
for  cooking.  Season  while  hot.  Carefully  observe  these  directions,  and  the  result  will  be  an  uniformly 
cooked,  tender  and  toothsome  steak,  which  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 


Xo  Clean  tlie  SteakgreitJi  after  Use. — Press  the  small  horizontal  cams  seen  project¬ 
ing  below  the  spiral  springs,  bringing  them  to  a  perpendicular  position,  and  remove  the  fender.  The 
blades  can  then  be  washed  and  dried  without  difficulty.  Do  not  remove  the  spiral  springs  from  the 
fender. 

To  any  one  who  will  send  us  a  new  subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist  before  June  30th,  at 
$1.50,  we  will  present  one  of  these  Steakgreiths.  It  will  be  delivered  free  at  our  office  here,  or  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canadas,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  for  packing  and  postage. 

Nearly  Four  Hundred  General  Premiums 

Offered  to  our  Subscribers. 

LAST  CALL. 

We  once  more  and  the  last  time  direct  the  attention  of  all  our  Readers  to  the  ELEGANT 
PREMIUM  USX,  containing  Forty  Pages,  with  a  large  number  of  Engravings,  describing  nearly 
four  hundred  choice  premiums  (including  books)  offered  to  our  subscribers. — This  List  was  made  up  in 
October  last,  and  the  offer  holds  good  XO  THE  EI¥W  OF  JUNE. 

jpg”  Every  one  who  has  not  received  a  copy,  or  who  has  lost  or  mislaid  the  copy  received,  is 
invited  to  send  his  address  for  one,  by  Postal  Card  or  otherwise. — Also  send  the  address  of  any  friend 
who  you  think  will  be  interested  in  receiving  a  copy.  Copies  will  be  mailed  post-paid  to  all  desiring 

them. 


HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

The  Improved 

ONION  CHURN. 


otiom  h 


It  is. Warranted  to  be 


Is  the  Best  and  SI  all  right.  You  run  no 
Handsomest  2  |  risk  in  buying  one . 

™  g  Send  for  Circulars  with  full 


,  Handsomest 

52  Made. 

Agents 

UNION  MANUF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

HALLOO!  TRY  THEM  BEFORE  YOU  BUY. 


Wanted.  F ' 


details  of  either  or  both  these 
articles  to  the 


Ail  manufacturers  say  their  goods  are  the  best.  All 
we  ask  is  to  examine  our  Improved  Keller  Posi¬ 
tive  Force  Feed,  Grain,  Seed  and  Fertilizing 
Onll  and  our  Hoy  Rakes.  They  are  as  good  as  the 
best,  and  can  be  sold  as  cheap  as  any  first-class  Imple¬ 
ments.  All  warranted.  Tens  of  thousands  in  use, 
giving  perfect  satisfaction.  Circulars  and  price  lists 
mailed  free. 

Newark  Machine  Co.,  Newark,  Ohio. 

SiOOO  REWARD 

For  any  machine  hulling  and  cleaning  fit  for 

mttrltof  as  much  Clover  , 


ILLUSTRATED 
Pamphlet  mailed  FREE. 

NEWARK  MACHINE  CO 

NEWARK,  O 


ROAD  C  A  R  T  S 

~  ‘  N  E.W  .Cj.e;s  I  G  N  S.  .  'A'-h 

.  -T>V  d:o<5 -  h  ,A,;'C  H  AFMvi  A  N  ; ;  . .  A'  ':? 
.  F  R-  P  Evi  M  i  LW  A  U  KEE.W  I  S.if.SrA 


In  the  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  years  1877, 1878,  1879,  and  1880,  the  average 
commercial  value  of  fertilizers  was  $34.63  per  ton ;  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer  was  $10.91.  We  are  prepared  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  pure  Menhaden  Guano,  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
which  renders  it  a  soluble  fertilizer,  f.  o.  b.  on  cars  or  ves¬ 
sel,  in  bulk  for  $25  per  ton,  or  in  bags  for  $28  per  ton.  G.  A. 
Liebeg,  of  Baltimore,  the  recognized  authority  in  valuation 
of  fertilizers  in  the  United  States,  puts  their  value  at  $43.06 
per  ton  ;  being  a  saving  to  the  consumer  by  the  use  of  our 
fertilizer  of  over  $20  per  ton.  For  particulars  and  samples 
address,  JOSEPH  CHURCH  &  CO.,  Tiverton,  R.  I. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  ON  CATTLE 
ANB  DAIRYING. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


American  Cattle— Their  History.  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Management.  82.50 

Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  the 
author.  A  thoroughly  exhaustive  work.  By  Lewis 
F.  Allen,  ex-President  New  York  Agricultural  Society, 
editor  “American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,”  author 
“  Rural  Architecture,”  etc.,  etc. 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Cattle 
Doctor.  87.50 

The  Veterinary  Cydopcedia.— Embracing  all  the  prac¬ 
tical  information  of  value  heretofore  published  on  the 
Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine,  together  with 
the  latest  and  best  information  regarding  all  known 
Diseases  up  to  the  present  time.  Compiled  and  edited 
by  that  eminent  authority.  Prof.  George  Armatage. 
M.R.C.  V.S.  One  large  octavo  volume,  894  pages,  with 
upwards  of  350  practical  illustrations,  showing  forms 
of  disease  and  treatment.  Half  morocco, 

Arnold’s  American  Dairying.  81.50 

A  Manual  for  Butter  and  Cheese  Makers,  by  L.  B.  Ar¬ 
nold,  A.  M.,  Pres.  Am.  Dairymen’s  Association. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

Keeping  One  Cow.  81.00 

A  collection  of  Prize  Essays,  and  selections  from  a 
number  of  other  Essays,  with  editorial  notes,  sugges¬ 
tions,  etc.  This  book  gives  the  latest  information, 
and  in  a  clear  and  condensed  form,  upon  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  single  Milch  Cow.  Illustrated  with  full-page 
engravings  of  the  most  famous  dairy  Cows.  Cloth, 
12mo. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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THE  UNEQUALLED 


SEWING  WHINE 

MANUFACTUBED  BT 

Household  Sewing  Machine  Co., 

Providence,  R.  I., 

Is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
beauty.  It  is  Easy  Running, 
Durable,  Perfect.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Description. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

12  East  14tli  Street,  New  York. 

(New  and  complete  quarters,  with  both  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Departments.) 

163  &  165  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

149  Treinont  Street,  Boston. 

TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES! 


Easiest  ridin 

Rides  as  easy  | 
eon  as  with  two. 


Vehicle  made, 
pvith  one  per- 
The  Springs 
o  the  weight 


sold  by  all  the  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dealers. 

HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


"Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


.  BAER  &  CO.,  Dorchester, 


Everything  in  Dry  Goods, 

Wearing  ApparOl  ana 
Housekeeping  Appoint¬ 
ments  sent  by  mail,  express  or  freight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances— subject  to  return  and 
refund  of  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Cata¬ 
logue,  with  details,  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  the  largest  retail  stock  in  the  United  States. 


This  Instrument 
Containing  22  NOTES  (6 
MORE  than  is  contained  in 
any  other  like  instrument) 
is  unequalled  for  durability, 
power,  and  sweetness  of 
tone. 

Larger  sizes  for  House, 
Lodge  and  Chapel,  contain 
32  notes. 

THE  AUTOPHONE, 

For  Grown  People  and  children,  the  finest  and  cheapest 
AUTOMATIC  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  ever  offered. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Music. 

THE  ATJTOPHONE  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  Wanted. 


Zimmerman  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Evaporator 

Made  of  Galvanized  Iron. 

Over  13,000  in  Use. 

Portable,  Economical ,  Durable  and  Fire  Proof.  The  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  Evaporator  are  unsurpassed  as  to  quality  or 
color,  and  command  the  highest  price.  The  racks  are  made 
of  Galvanized  Wire  Cloth  and  the  Dryer  is  first-class  in 
every  particular. 

Our  Nos.  I  and  2  are  Excellent  Bakers,  will 

bake  bread  in  less  time  than  a  stove  and  for  roasting  meats, 
turkeyor  gamecannot  be  excelled.  Full  Instructions  how 
to  dry,  bleach,  pack  and  market  the  products  accompany 
each  machine.  Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
RCfEJVTS  |  ZIMMERMAN  FRUIT  DRYER  CO., 
WANTED,  |  Cincinnati,  «liio,  U.  S.  A. 


AME RICAN  RUBBER  PAINT. 

E.  BRUNT,  Manufacturer,  115  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  in  an  article  headed  “  The  American 
Rubber  Paint,”  writes  : 

Of  late  years  several  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  Lead  and  Oil  paint  have 
been  introduced.  One  of  the  successful  ones  of  this  kind  is  the  American 
Rubber  Paint  which  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  which  is  as  good  as  any  article  now  in  the  market. 

Greens,  for  Window  Blinds,  etc . $12.50  per  GaB. 

Other  Shades,  including  White  and  Black .  1.50  “ 

Roof  Paint,  Water  Proof .  1.00  “ 

Until  July  1st,  1883,  will  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  orders 
of  five  gallons  and  upwards,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  or  will  send  C.  O,  D. 
by  Express  upon  receipt  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  to  insure  expenses.  If 
after  a  proper  trial  the  Paint  is  not  all  that  it  is  represented  to  he,  I  will  return 
the  money,  or  repaint  the  building  at  my  expense.  Send  for  Sample  Colors, 
Directions,  etc. 

LEWIS’S  COMBINATION  FORCE  PUMP 

Makes  Three  Machines.  Made  of  Brass  throughout.  My  agents  are  making  $5  to  $30  per  day. 

ANOTHER  NEW  IMPROVEMENT  IS 

The  Lewis  Patent  Spray  Attachment. 

Can  change  instantly  from  Solid  Stream  to  Spray. 

Don’t  Pail  to  Read  this  Splendid  Offer. 

I  will  send  a  sample  Pump,  express  paid,  to  any  express  station 

_  ...  .  „L  _ _ _ _  in  the  United  States  or  Canada9  for  $5.50;  regular  retail  price,  $6. 

_ (the  above  snows  the  tnree  lom  pi  nations.) _ Weight,  -1><  lbs.;  length,  32  in.  I  also  manufacture  the“Potato- 

Bug  Exterminator  or  Agricultural  Syringe  ”  separate— price,  post-paid,  zinc.  $1.25 ;  polished  brass,  $1.75.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue,  Price  Li9t  and  Terms  to  Agents,  etc.  I  give  a  long  list  of  customers,  each  of  whom  has  bought  from  $50 
to  $2000  worth  of  these  goods  in  from  one  to  three  weeks’  time.  You  can  make  from  $10  to  $20  per  day.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere. _ _ P.  C.  L.E  WIS,  Catskil  I ,  M.  Y„ 


DARNELL’S  I! 

■ . . . —  ili 

PATENT 


FURROWER 

^.MARKER 


Gauge* 

adjustable5  . 
to  all  inequaU 
ities  of  ground. 


Opens  a 

J  better  row  in" 

Ifeither  soft  or  hard 
) ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  welTpulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  2>£  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business;  is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years.”  J.S.  Collins, Moorestown,N.J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  immense.”  E.L.Coy.Pres.Wash.Co.^E.Y.)  Agr. Society 

HIS#  Manufact’r.  Moorestown, 

S  Burlington  Co.,  N.  Jf. 


THE  CHEAPEST 

Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

(Patented  Nov.  14, 1882.) 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying  fruit 
trees,  can  be  applied  to  any  service 
that  a  cistern  or  force  pump  can  be 
used  for.  Price  $6.  Sena  for  circular. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


O I  It  NEW 


No.  1  Green  Bone  Mi 

Grinds  Bones  right  from  the  Butcher, 
with  Meat  on.  Hand  size.  Price,  $15. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


LYON&HEALY 

State  &  Monroe  Sis., Chicago 

Will  send  prepaid  to  any  address  their 
foFim  ?00Cp^IAl0OE?gm^ngs! 

of  instruments,  Suits,  Caps,  Belts, 

•Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamps, 

Stands.  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  and 
‘Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  Repairing 
’Materials,  also  includes  Instruction  and  Ex¬ 
ercises  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue* 
of  Choice  Band  Music, 

A  nr  TFQ  Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Photo- 
graphic  Outfits  for  Amateurs, 
Opera  Glasses,  & c.  R.  &  J.  BECK* 

Manufacturing  Opticians,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ES?“Send  for  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue. 


ARTI  FICIAL  LIMBS 


MARKS’  PATENTS.-  With  Rubber  hands 
land  feet.  The  most  simple,  durable,  and  useful. 
Of  world-wide  fame.  In  practical  use  in  all  civil¬ 
ized  nations.  U.S.  Government  Manufacturer.1 
Also  Rolling  and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Crutches 
constantly  on  hand.  Pamphlet  of  130  pages 
giving  full  information,  sent  free. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

691  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


’MASS?-  BUILDING  MANILLA. 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling  fine  leather,  is  used 
for  roofs,  outside  walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place  of 
plaster.  Catalogue  and  sam-m,'  an  ID  i  U  At  4 ' 4k  Camden 
plesfree.  (Estab’d  in  I860.)  »*  oil.r  A I  a,  N.  J. 

Drain  Tile 

f^fACHMES, 

By  Chandler  &  Taylor, 

Indianapolis,  Xnd. 


to 


Tfc  ELDREDGE  ; 

,  SEWING  MACHINE 

]T:|S  jusg^YOU  W| 

*  1  K  Y  I  I  vVdo 

A^BECONVI  NCED  THAT  IT  JUSTLY 
LEADS  the  WORLD 
ELDRE  DG  E  S.M..C0  . 
New  York  :  8c  ch  icago. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  150  pp.  Photo.  Lecture,  lOc. 


LANTERNS 

ftlYIEWS. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS  AND  SLIDES  WANTED. 

Wonderful  Polyopticon  and  Picture  82.50 
Magical  Micrograph  and  I OO  Views  only  8  i 
Optical  and  Musical  Wonder  Catalogue  FREE. 

THEO.J.HARBACH  |phTx!a  d  a.  r  £p  aT 
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GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  MAY 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

For  the  Garden. 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit. 


Our  Very  Latest  Books. 

Any  of  these  Books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price 


A  now  well  known  and  standard  work  on  Market  and 
Family  Gardening.  The  author’s  own  successful  ex¬ 
perience  of  nearly  30  years,  enables  him  to  give  most 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


valuable  information.  By  Peter  Henderson.  Fine¬ 
ly  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure. 

This  work  is  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes 


The  Scientific  Angler. 

A  general  and  instructive  work  on  Artistic  Angling.  By 
the  late  David  Foster.  Compiled  by  his  sons,  with  an 
Introductory  Chapter  and  copious  foot  notes  by  Wm. 
C.  Harris,  Editor  of  the  American  Angler.  $1.50. 


Gardening  for  Young  and  Old. 

The  Cultivation  of  Garden  Vegetables  In  the  Farm- 
Garden.  By  Joseph  Harris,  author  of  “  Walks  and 
Talks  on  the  Farm,”  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated.  A  book  that 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  and  farmer’s 
boy  in  the  land.  Cloth,  12mo.  Price  $1.25. 


in  Country,  City,  and  Village,  who  keep  a  garden  for 
their  own  enjoyment  rather  than  for  the  sale  of  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  amateur  in  in¬ 
door  and  out-door  gardening.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
guides  to  Window  Gardening  we  know  of.  By  Peter 


The  Sailing  Boat. 

Practical  Instructions  for  its  Management.  Together 
with  “  Nautical  Vocabulary,”  “  Weather  Indications,” 
and  “  Rules  for  Sailing  Boat  Matches.”  By  C.  E.  Prescott. 
Flexible  cover.  50  cts. 


Colorado  as  an  Agricultural  State. 

Its  Farms.  Fields,  and  Garden  Lands.  By  William  E. 
Pabor.  Illustrated.  A  Volume  of  great  value  and  in¬ 
terest  to  those  seeking  farms  and  homes  in  the  Far 
West.  Cloth,  12mo.  Price  $1.50. 


Henderson.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  1.50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden. 

The  reader  is  told  how,  after  four  years’  experience, 
the  author  managed  to  secure  a  profit  of  $1000,  while  at 
the  same  time  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  work. 
By  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe.  Cloth.  12mo.  Price,  post-paid,  1.50 


Take  Care  of  the  Horses. 


Hop  Culture. 

Plain  directions  given  by  ten  experienced  cultivators. 
Revised,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  A.  S.  Fuller.  Forty 
engravings.  30  cts. 

Allen’s  New  American  Farm  Book. 

Originally  by  R.  L.  Allen.  New  edition,  carefully  revised 
and  brought  down  to  date  by  L.F.  Allen.  It  is 'the  most 
comprehensive  work  that  has  been  written  upon  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats.  $2.50. 

Truck-Farming  at  the  South. 


Guenon  on  Milch  Cows. 

A  Treatise  upon  the  Bovine  Species  in  general.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Last  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  F.  Guenon, 
by  Thos.  J.  Hand.  With  over  100  Illustrations,  specially 
engraved  for  this  work.  Price  $1. 

American  Cattle-Their  History,  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Management. 

Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time  bv  the 
author.  A  thoroughly  exhaustive  work.  By  Lewis  F. 
Allen,  ex-President  New  York  Agricultural  Society, 
editor  “American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,”  author 
“  Rural  Architecture,”  etc.,  etc.  Price  $2.50. 


Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Horse 
Doctor.  $7.50 

Together  with  Blaine's  Veterinary  Art,  and  numerous 
recipes.  A  valuable  and  comprehensive  guide  for  both 
the  professional  and  general  reader.  By  Prof.  Georoh 
Armatage,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  New  Edition.  One  large 
octavo  volume,  830  pages,  finely  illustrated,  half  mo¬ 
rocco. 


A  hook  for  Southern  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  and  full 
of  invaluable  information  to  those  who  would  engage  in 
a  profitable  industry.  By  Dr.  A.  Oemler,  of  Georgia. 
$1.50. 

Practical  Hints  on  Rifle  Practice  with 
Military  Arms. 

A  most  useful  little  Hand-book  of  Instruction  on  Rifle 
Practice.  By  C.  E.  Prescott.  Flexible  cover,  50  cts. 


Parsons  on  the  Rose. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Culture,  and  History  of 
the  Rose.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  New,  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition.  Brought  down  to  date.  Elegantly 
Printed,  and  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Hints  on  Dog  Breaking. 

A  clear,  concise,  and  practical  Hand-book.  By  William 
Floyd.  With  Illustrations.  Cloth,  12mo.  Price  50c. 


Howden’s  The  Horse;  How  to  Buy  and 
SeU . $1.00 

Giving  the  points  which  distinguish  a  Sound  from  an 
Unsound  Horse.  By  Peter  Howden.  This  Volume 
abounds  in  General  Information,  stated  in  so  clear  and 
simple  a  manner  as  to  enable  Every  One  to  intelli¬ 
gently  buy  and  sell  a  Horse.  It  explains  the  meaning 
of  Horse  Warranty,  and  its  use,  and  shows  the  value 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject.  Extra  Cloth,  12mo. 

Saddle  Horse,  The . $1.00 

A  Complete  Guide  for  Ridiug  and  Training.  Illus¬ 
trated.  This  is  a  reliable  Guide  Book  for  all  who 
desire  to  acquire  the  accomplishment  of  horseman¬ 
ship,  and  who  wish  to  teach  their  animals  how  to 
perform  various  feats  under  the  saddle.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Law’s  Veterinary  Adviser.  $3.00 

One  of  the  best  works  on  this  subject,  and  is  especially 
designed  to  supply  the  need  of  the  busy  American 
Farmer,  who  can  rarely  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of 
a  Scientific  Veterinarian.  It  is  up  to  date,  and  treats 
of  the  Prevention  of  Diseases,  as  well  as  of  the  Reme¬ 
dies.  By  Prof.  James  Law,  Cloth,  Crown  8vo. 

Helm’s  American  Roadsters  and  Trotting 
Horses.  $5.00 

By  H.  T.  Helm.  Being  a  Sketch  of  the  Trot  ting  Stal¬ 
lions  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Breed¬ 
ing  of  the  same,  with  an  Appendix  showing  the  Pedi¬ 
grees  and  Breeding  of  Trotters  that  have  a  record 
of  2.25  or  better.  Hlustrated  with  Photo-views  of  the 
Representative  Stallions.  Cloth,  8vo. 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary.  $2.00 

Compiled  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Going,  Veterinary  Editor  of 
the  “  Spirit  of  the  Times.'’  This  valuable  book  of  ref¬ 
erence  should  be  in  the  bauds  of  every  owner  of  a 
horse,  and  each  veterinarian  should  have  a  copy. 
It  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  exhaustive  labor, 
and  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind  ever  published. 
Cloth,  12mo. 

Stewart’s  Am.  Farmers’  Horse  Book.$3.00 

Embracing  a  full  description  of  the  causes  and  nature 
of  several  diseases  peculiar  to  the  American  Horse, 
with  original  and  effective  modes  of  treatment ;  also 
an  extended  treatise  on  stock  raising  and  management. 
By  Robert  Stewart,  M.D.,  V.S.  Cloth,  8vo. 

OBANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 
DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Vice  President. 

SAM’Ii  BURNHAM,  Secretary 


READY  THIS  MONTH. 

Canary  Birds. 

A  Complete  Guide  for  their  Breeding,  Rearing,  and 
treatment.  Together  with  Hints  and  Suggestions  re¬ 
garding  Aviaries.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Paper 
cover,  50  cts.  Cloth,  75  cts. 


The  Soil  of  the  Farm. 

A  Hand-book  of  the  processes  included  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  cultivation  of  the  soil.  By  John  Scott  and  J. 
C.  Morton.  Cloth,  12mo.  $1.00. 


Pear  Culture  for  Profit. 

This  valuable  work  is  being  thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  down  to  date  by  Hon.  P.  T.  Quinn,  the  author. 
$1.00. 

Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  Ceneral 
Guide. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.  The  Game  Animals,  Birds, 
and  Fishes  of  North  America.  Their  Habits  and  various 
Methods  of  Capturing.  By  Charles  Hallock,  Founder  of 
“  Forest  and  Stream,"  and  Author  of  numerous  volumes 
on  Out-door  Sports.  $3.00. 

The  Fresh-water  Aquarium. 

By  James  Weston.  With  twenty-nine  illustrations. 

Ferns  and  Ferneries. 

By  the  Author  of  “Manual  of  Mounting,”  etc.  Fully 
illustrated. 

How  to  Detect  Adulterations  of  Food. 

By  the  Author  of  “Ferns  and  Ferneries.”  Fully  illus¬ 
trated. 

Harris  on  the  Pig. 

New  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  the  Author. 
The  various  English  and  American  Breeds  are  discussed. 
A  work  of  equal  value  to  the  farmer  who  keeps  but  few 
pigs,  and  to  the  large  breeder.  $1.50. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Carden. 

Standard  authority  on  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees.  Being 
revised  by  the  author  and  brought  down  to  date.  In¬ 
valuable  to  all  fruit  growers.  By  P.  Barry.  $2.50. 


Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegeta¬ 
tion. 

By  the  late  Thaddeus  William  Harris.  Edited  by  Hon. 
Cnas.  L.  Flint.  With  278  Wood  Engravings  and  8  fine 
Steel  Plates,  the  Illustrations  being  drawn  from  Nature 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Agassiz.  New  edition. 
Cloth,  8vo.,  640  pages.  Plain  Edition,  $4.00 :  with  care¬ 
fully  Colored  Plates,  $6.50. 

Cattle  Problems  Explained. 

Origin  of  the  Lung  Plague,  Hog  Cholera,  etc.,  etc. 
Illustrated  with  Forty  Diagrams.  We  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  author  for  the  exclusive  control 
and  publication  of  this  work  in  the  future.  Price  $1.50. 

The  Angora  Goat.  $1.50 

Treat’s  Injurious  Insects  of  tlie  Farm 
and  Garden.  $2.00 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Cat¬ 
tle  Doctor.  $7,50 

Frank  Forester’s  Life  and  Writings, 

Edited  by  David  W.  Judd,  2  vols.,  Illustrated,  per 
volume,  $1.50 

Warington’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  $1 

Sweet  Potato  Culture.  40  cents. 

Canoe  and  Camera.  New  Edition,  $1.50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture.  $1.50 


Send  your  name  on  Postal  Card  for 

Our  Beautiful  Illustrated  Catalogue 

OF  200  PUBLICATIONS. 


New  Revised  188  3  Edition  of  the  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Rural  Books. 

80  pages,  describing  over  200  Books  on  out-door  life. 
Finely  illustrated  with  over  125  engravings.  Price  10c.  | 

New  Revised  1883  Edition  of  the 
Sportsman’s  Companion. 

Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  new  en¬ 
gravings.  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books,  and 
over  eighty  illustrations.  Price  10  cents. 


COMPANY, 


- :o: 

ORANGE  JUDD 

PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  ALL  WORKS  PERTAINING  TO  RURAL  LIFE 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


751  Broadway,  New  York, 


SAM’L  BURNHAM,  Secretary. 


DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Vice  President. 
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$85,00 

FOR  ONLY 

$51.00 

Freight 
Prepaid 


Beatty’s  Parlor  Organs  Only  $51.00 

Regular  Price  $85.00 


Without  Stool* 
Book  and  Music* 

STOPS  1  Cello, 8  ft.  tone.  2  Melodia,  8  ft.  tone,  3Clarabella, 
i  "  8  ft.  tone.  4  Manual  Sub-Bass  16  ft.  tone.  5  Bourdon, 
tone.  6  Saxaphone,  8  ft.  tone.  7  Viol  di  Gamba,  8  ft.  tone.  8  Diapason, 
8  ft.  tone.  9  Viola  Dolce,  4  ft.  tone.  10  Grand  Expressione,  8  ft, 
tone.  11  French  Horn,  8  ft.  tone.  12  Harp  ^Eolian.  13  Vox 
Humana.  14  Echo,  8  ft.  tone.  15  Dulciana,  8  ft.  tone.  16  Clario¬ 
net,  8  ft.  tone.  17  Voix  Celeste,  8  ft.  tone.  18  Violina,  4  ft. 
tone.  19  Vox  Jubilante,  8  ft.  tone.  20  Piccolo,  4  ft.  tone.  21 
Coupler  Hannonique.  22  Orchestral  Forte.  23  Grand  Organ 
Knee  Stop.  24  Right  Organ  Knee  Stop. 

B^This  Organ  is  a  triumph  of  the  organ-builders’  art. 
IT  IS  VERY  BEAUTIFUL  IN  APPEARANCE,  BEING 
EXACTLY  LIKE  CUT.  The  Case  is  solid  Walnut,  pro¬ 
fusely  ornamented  with  hand-carving  and  expensive 
fancy  veneers.  The  Music  Pocket  is  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  design  extant.  It  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  the 
millionaire’s  parlor,  and  would  ornament  the  boudoir 
of  a  princess. 


FIVE  SETS  REEDS.  Five  Octaves,  hand- 

-  -i~  some  appearance. 

It  will  not  take  the  dirt  or  dust.  It  contains  the  Sweet 
VOIX  CELESTE  STOP,  the  famous  French  Horn  Solo 
Combination,  New  Grand  Organ  Right  and  Left  Knee 
Stops,  to  control  the  entire  motion  by  the  Knee,  if 
necessary.  Five  (5)  Sets  of  GOLDEN  TONGUE  REEDS, 
as  follows  :  a  set  of  powerful  Sub-Bass  Reeds;  set  of  3 
Octaves  of  VOIX  CELESTE;  one  set  of  FRENCH  HORN 
REEDS,  and  2  1-2  Octaves  each  of  regular  GOLDEN 
TONGUE  REEDS.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  fitted  up  with 
an  OCTAVE  COUPLER,  which  doubles  the  power  of 
the  instrument.  Lamp  Stands,  Pocket  for  Music, 
Beatty’s  Patent  Stop  Action,  also  Sounding  Board,  &c.. 
&c.  It  has  a  Sliding  Lid  and  conveniently  arranged 
Handles  for  moving.  The  Bellows  which  are  of  the 
upright  pattern,  are  made  from  the  best  quality  of  rub- 
reat  power,  and  are  fitted  up  with 


ished  metal, neat  design, never  get  out  of  repair  or  worn 


SPECIAL  TEN-DAY  OFFER. 


If  you  will  remit  me  $51  and  the  an¬ 
nexed  Coupon  within  lO  days  front, 
the  date  hereof ,  I  will  box  and  ship  you 
-  —  -  ”  hould 


this  Organ ,  with  Organ  Bench,  Book ,  etc.,  exactly  the  same  as  I  sell  for  $85.  Yous, 
order  immediately,  and  in  no 
case  later  than  lO  days.  One 
year's  test  trial  given  and  a  ,  , 


full  warrantee  for  Six  years. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Sea!  this 
1st  day  of 


May, 


COUPON 


ed  within  10  da; 

on  my  celebrate' 


On  receipt  of  this  Coupon  and  $51  in  cash  by  Bank 
Draft,  Post  Office  Money  Order,  Registered  Letter,  Ex- 

g-wnnni  press  Prepaid,  or  by  Check  on  your  Bank,  if  forward-  . . . .  ■ 

tys  from  date  hereor,  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  this  Coupon  for  $8’?',  as  part  paymentt  I 

_  d  24  Stop  $85  Parlor  Organ, with  Bench,  Book,  etc.,  providing  the  cash  balance  I 

of $51  accompanies  this  Coupon,  and  I  will  send  you  a  receipted  bill  in  full  for  $85  and  box  and  ship  | 
you  the  Organ  just  as  it  is  advertised,  fully  warranted  for  Six  years.  Money  refunded  with  interest  | 
from  date  of  remittance  if  not  as  represented  after  ona  year’s  use.  (Signed)  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY. 


NEW  STYLE  No.  1215.  Height,  72  ins.,  Depth,  24  ins. 
Length,  49  ins.,  Weight,  boxed,  about  400  lbs. 

A.ddre88  or  call  upon  j.  DANIEL  F. 


the  Manufacturer 


CDPI^UT  PREPAID  Asa  further  inducement  for  you,  [provided  you  order  immediate- 
*  /TaITi  mLmi  ly,  -within  the  10  days],  I  agree  to  prepay  freight  on  the  above 
organ  to  your  nearest  railroad  freight  station,  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  that  far  on  any 
going  west  of  it.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  place  an  instrument  as  it  were  at  your  very  door,  all 
Freight  prepaid, at  manufacturer’*  wholesale  prices.  Order  now;  nothing  saved  by  correspondence 
uau/  tflPDEP  Enclosed  find  $51.00  for  Organ.  I  have  read  your  statement  in  this 

.I,  advertisement  and  I  order  one  on  condition  that  it  must  prove  exactly 

as  represented  in  this  advertisement,  or  I  shall  return  it  at  the  end  of  one  year’s  use 
return  of  my  money,  with  interest  from  the  very  moment  I  forwarded  it,  at  six  PelUcent., 
to  vour  offer  CT^"Be  very  particular  to  give  Name'  Host  Office, County,  State*  Freight  Station' 
anion  what  Byroad!  oJ*Be  sure  to  remit  by  BankWt,  P  O.  Money  Order,  Registered  Letter  Ex¬ 
press  prepaid,  or  by  Bank  Check,  You  may  accept  by  telegraph  onlast  day  and  remit  by  mail  on  that 

y’ 

BEATTY,  Washington,  ilew  Jersey. 
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SEWING  MACHINE 


AGENTS  WANTED 


For  the  New 
American 
Dictionary, 

Price  $1.00  per  copy.  Sample  Copy  to  anv  person  who 
will  mention  the  Agriculturist  for  Sixty  Cents.  Price 
to  Agents  $7.20  per  Dozen,  or  One  Hundred  for  $50.00. 
It  is  the  best  Dollar  Dictionary  ever  published  and  is  having 
an  immense  sale.  Send  for  a  dozen  and  give  them  a  trial, 
fiend  Registered  Letter  or  Post  Office  Money  Order. 

48  PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

WORIiD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

123  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Phonography,  or  phonetic  short-hand. 

Catalogue,of  works  bv  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet 
and  illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application. 
Address  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE,  Cincinnati,  0. 


PERSONS  BIJIUniNG  OR 

those  who  contemplate  remodel¬ 
ing  their  dwellings  should  take  the 
trouble  to  visit  our  warerooms,  either 
in  this  Citv  or  in  Boston,  and  examine 
“THE  ROYAL  PORCELAIN  BATH,” 
and  the  HELLYER  AND  BRIGHTON 
WATER-CLOSETS.  These  appliances 
should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
They  have  been  extensively  used  in 
many  of  the  most  prominent  build¬ 
ings  erected  during  the  past  four 
years.  A  personal  examination  is  de¬ 
sirable,  since  a  number  of  other  sani¬ 
tary  appliances  can  also  be  seen,  and 
valuable  suggestions  gathered  by 
those  interested  in  the  plumbing  of 
a  building. 

MEYER,  SNIFFEN  &  CO., 

Nos.  46  and  48  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 
No.  1  Pemberton  Square,  Boston. 


DRY  ROODS 
BY  MAIL. 


Delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  at  Boston  Prices.  Catalogues 
Sent  Free,  also  when  desired  samples 
of  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Woollens,  from 
the  largest  and  finest  stock  in  this 
country.  Write  to 

Man  MaralS  Co, 


MONEY  MADE  EASY! 


AGENTS  WANTED  our  beautiful  India 

Ink  and  Water  Color  Portraits  copied  and  enlarged 
from  all  kinds  of  small  Pictures.  All  work  guaranteed  to 
give  pei  fect  satisfaction.  Send  for  our  new  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  to  the  NATION  All  ART  CO.,  97  Genesee 
Street,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Charming  Stories 


Mj  jB  We  have  just  published 
Jen  Jr  a  Charming  Book9 
U  U  neatly  bound  in  hand- 

U  U  some  tinted  covers, 
g  g  printed  from  large  type 

Lh  Km  on  fine  paper,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  con- 
taining  Twenty-two  deeply  interesting 
Complete  Storlea  by  suoh  famous  authors  as  Mary  Ceoil  Hay, 
Miss  Braddon,  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Wilkie  Collins,  Miss  Mulock, 
the  Author  of  “Dora  Thorne,” etc.  These  stories  have  been 
specially  selected  with  a  view  of  providing  one  of  the  most  sump¬ 
tuous  literary  fea9ts  ever  set  before  the  public.  The  book  will  he 
sent  Free  to  every  person  who  will  send  us  Nine  Cents  in 
postage  stamps  to  pay  postage  thereon  and  help  pay  the  cost  of 
this  advertisement.  This  very  liberal  offer  is  made  to  introduce 
our  goods  and  publications.  All  who  love  to  read  should  take 
advantage  o  fit.  Address,  F.  M*  LTJPTON,  Publisher' 
2?  Park  Place*  New  York. 


GIVEN 


HOUSEKEEPERS’  COOK  BOOK 
A  MAGNIFICENT  ENGRAVING  Al  I 
FAMILY  NEEDLE  PACKAGE  flLL  a  ttt  a 
A  FINE  LARGE  OIL  CHROMO  iiWAl 

We  actually  give  away  and  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  you  the  four  articles  mentioned  above  and  described  below,  if  you  will  send 
us  65  cents  for  six  months  subscription  to  our  new  Journal,  entitled  OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  a  Large,  16  Page,  48 
Column  Illustrated  Family  Paper,  brim  full  of  Charming  Stories,  Beautiful  Pictures,  Knotty  Puzzles,  Delightful  Poems,  Sketches 
and  many  other  things  calculated  to  amuse,  instruct  and  entertain  every  member  of  the  family,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest ; 
even  the  “Little  Tots”  are  not  forgotten,  but  each  number  contains  something  of  interest  to  everybody. 

HOUSEKEEPERS'  N  EW  COOK  BOOK  is  one  of  the  Best  Cook  Books  ever  published,  and  was 

gotten  up  in  the  following  manner.  We  requested  the  subscribers  to  our  publications  to  send  us  their  most  valuable  and  useful 
recipes,  and  received  OVER  20,000  RECIPES.  The  initials,  or  the  names  and  P.  O.  Address  of  the  contributors 
are  given  in  nearly  every  case.  The  20,000  Recipes  were  examined  by  EXPERT  COOKS,  and  about  1,000  of  the  choicest 
selected,  which  are  published  and  bound  in  book  form  of  a  neat  and  convenient  size  for  use.  It  contains  as  many  Recipes  as  Cook 
Books  costing  $1.50  to  $3.00.  and  is  just  the  book  that  every  wife  and  housekeeper  should  have. 

A  $12  STEEL  ENGRAVING  entitled  “SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW.”  was  imported  from  Europe  into 
this  country  by  a  large  importing  lirm.  It  had  so  many  admirers  that  we  purchased  it  and  had  it  reproduced  at  great  expense. 
The  most  delicate  details  of  expression  are  brought  out  with  vividness,  and  onlv  on  the  closest  examination  by  experts  can  any  one 
discover  that  it  is  not  the  original  $12,00  Steel  Engraving.  THIS  MAGNIFICENT  ENGRAVING  is  19  by  24  inches  in 
size,  and  represents  a  gardener  who  has  been  working  in  the  garden  of  a  palace,  and  to  whom  his  wife  has  just  brought  his  mid-day 
meal.  She  carries  in  her  arms  the  baby,  which  is  reaching  out  its  arms  to  its  father,  who  has  thrown  down  his  spade  and  extends  his 
brawny  arms  to  the  child,  while  the  baby's  sister,  a  little  three-year  old,  with  her  dolly  in  her  arms,  waits  patiently  by  till  her  turn 
shall  come  to  receive  the  paternal  caress.  This  picture  is  beautiful  beyond  description  and  worthy  a  place  in  the  finest  parlor. 

FAMILY  NEEDLE  PACKAGE.  Each  Package  of  Needle*  contains  a  full  assortment,  suited  to  every 
possible  need  of  family  sewing,  as  follows  :  I  paper  Sharps  No.  6,  1  paper  Sharps  No.  7,  1  paper  Sharps  No.  8,  1  paper  Sharps  as¬ 
sorted  sizes,  Tape  Needles,  Long  Darners,  Medium  Size  Darners,  Fine  Cotton  Darners,  Wool  Darners,  Yarn  Darners,  Embroidery 
Needles,  Motto  Needles,  Carpet  Needles,  Button  Needles.  Total,  120  Needles  that  will  cost  you  in  any  retail  store  62  cents. 

THE  LARGE  OIL  CHROMO  that  we  give  away  with  this  offer  is  selected  from  several  charming  and  attractive 
subjects,  each  13  by  18  inches  in  size,  executed  in  eight  to  ten  beautiful  oil  colors.  We  have  not  space  to  give  a  full  description  of  it 
or  any  of  the  articles,  but  guarantee  you  will  be  more  than  pleased. 

All  the  articles  we  offer  are  first-class  In  every  respect,  and  if  bought  from  any  one  else  would  cost  you  sev¬ 
eral  dollars.  We  have  one  of  the  Largest,  Finest  Publishing  Houses  in  the  C.  S.,  and  use  only  the  very  best 
and  finest  goods  for  premiums.  We  guarantee  them  to  please  you,  and  If  not  entirely  satisfactory  we  will 
refund  the  money. 

FOR  65  CENTS  We  send  all  the  above  described  articles  and  “Our  Young  People”  six  months.  Order  at  once,  as  this 
offer  is  only  made  to  introduce  our  new  journal,  “  Our  Young  People,’’  and  we  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  it  at  any  time. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  of  “  Our  Young  People  ”  and  full  Premium  List  sent  free. 

Address  MAST,  (.’ROWELL  A  KIRKPATRICK,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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LITTLES  CHEMICAL  FLUID  \ 

he  NewSheepDiR 


Y  NON-POISONOUS 


Mixes 


with 


COLD  WATER.  Safe  to  use 
THEB.  It  is  a  sure  cure  for  all 


perfectly 

in  COLDEST  WEA _ 

Skin  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  of  domestic  animals. 
Every  farmer  should  keep  it.  The  various  uses  of  this  Dip 
will  be  found  in  the  Am.  Agriculturist  for  last  December. 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 
296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  next  session  of  this  Institution  will  open  October 
1883.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTARD,  1U.D.V.S., 
_ _ Dean  ol  the  Faculty. 

PRIZE  WINNING 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

EGGS  &  FOWLS  FOR  SALE. 

- SEND  FOR  NEW  CIRCULAR. - 

A,  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass, 

HOUDANS, 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  and  BRO.  LEGHORNS, 

Pure-bred,  choicest  strains.  EGGS  that  will  hatch,  at 
most  reasonable  prices.  Address, 

A.  M.  CAREY,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

L.  Brahmas,  Leghorns,  Games.  P.  Rocks,  P.  Cochins,  G.  S. 
Bantams,  IS  Eggs,  $2 ;  26  for  *3.  B.  Turkeys,  Eggs,  $5  for 
13;  $9  for  26.  Circulars  free. 

HOMER  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

JT*i  Cl  from  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Circulars 
r free.  Send  10c.  for  New  Book  on  Poultry. 

OAK  LANE,  Belchertown,  Mass. 

T  f^;i YgTbehafe^  BROWN  LEGHORN 

and  guaranteed  to  hatch,  $1.50  per  13.  Amn.  Sebrights 
same.  J.  J.  STYER,  Concordville,  Del.  Co.,  Penn. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS. 

Improved  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Pure 
stock,  from  best  strains  obtainable.  $1.50  per  doz. ;  $2.50 
per2doz.  Carefully  packed  for  express.  Birds,  $1.75  each, 
C.  W.  EMERSON,  Hartford,  Conn. 

(rim  to  B,  B,  MITCHELL,  36  State  Street, 
U  L'U  y  Chicago,  Ill.,  10  cents  for  his  60-page  Illustrated 
— —  Poultry  Catalogue  for  1883.  It  tells  how  he 
cleared  $1,700  on  2X  acres,  by  keeping  poultry. 

X  H.  HENDERSON,  Elders  Ridge,  Ind.  Co.,  Pa., 
•  |  *  breeder  of  Guernsey  Cattle  and  S.  Yorkshire  Pigs;  also 
B.  Turkey  and  P.  Rock  Eggs,  $4  and  $1.25  per  13,  respectively. 

White 


EGGS 


ig.  _  _ 

and  Brown  Leghorns,  $1  for  13. 


Leg]  .  . 

F.  A.  JOY,  Johnstown,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  Centennial  Prize  Winners. 

I  own  the  original  Gilman  and  Adams  strains,  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  Todd  and  Adams  strains.  13  eggs, 
$2.00;  26,  $3.00;  50,  $5.00.  A.  LEIDA,  Delaware  Station,  N.  J. 

Must  be 
,  and 
City. 


English  and  ir 

sold  at  once.  Finely 
Puppies.  Prices  low.  W 


r^ATVTTP  PAWT  bred  ifc  shipped. 

I  t  A  AS.  Fj  Jr  U  YV  Ju  Also  Sporting  Dogs  and 
Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Coope  . .  '  ' 


T 


_  Spo  ... 

Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

HE  Craven  Elevator  Fruit  Evaporator.  The  best  in  use. 
Either  large  or  small  sizes.  Rights  for  sale.  Address 
S.  W.  CRAVEN,  Leesburg,  Highland  Co.,  Ohio. 

E  VAPOR  ATI  M^TRSiTf 

Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 


American  Fruit  Drier » 


AMERICAN  MANUF’G  CO., 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 


AMERICAN 


A  monthly  journal  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
The  oldest  paper  published  ou  this  Continent  devoted  to  tbe 
interests  of  the  Veterinary  Profession.  Published  and  ed¬ 
ited  by  Prof.  A.  Liautard,  assisted  by  a  number  of  well- 
selected  veterinarians.  It  is  published  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  and  contains  from  44  to  48  pages  of  reading  matter. 
Each  volume  commences  with  the  April  number.  Sub¬ 
scription  price,  $4.00.  Sample  copies  free. 

141  West  54tli  St.,  New  York  City, 


THE  PERFECT  HATCHER  AND  BREEDER, 

Are  the  Standard  Ap¬ 


paratus  of  the  World 
for  liatchiaig;  and  rais¬ 
ing’  Poultry.  This 
Hatcher  was  exhibit¬ 
ed  at  the  Fanciers’ 
Club  Exhibition  at 
Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den,  last  month,  took; 
the  1st  Premium,  and 
was  the  Central  At¬ 
traction,  as  it  hatched 
Chickens  constantly 
during  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlet, 
FREE. 

PERFECT  HATCHER  CO., 

ELMIRA,  M.Y. 


HARNESS. 

A  Good,  Substantial  Single  Harness. 


Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated  for  $13.50. 
Also  a  ( 


or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  comp: 

Cl 


__  _ _  Call  and  see 

for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  BID¬ 
ING  SADDLES,  BRIDLES,  CABBIAGE  ROBES,  and 
DUSTERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING,  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  40  Warren  St.,  New  York, 

200  KENTUCKY  MULES, 

all  sizes,  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale  low  by 
E.  B.  BISHOP’S  SONS, 

630  Grand  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Premium  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and 
Fox  Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

A  splendid  lot  of  spring  Pigs,  two  to  four  months  old, 
lated  fo 


now  ready  to  ship,  mated  for  breeding.  Boars  and  Sows  not 
akin.  Also  some  very  choice  Pure  Jersey  Red  and 
Poland  China  Pigs.  Scotch  Colley  Shepherd 
Pups,  now  two  months  old,  from  best  Imported  Stock. 
Write  for  prices,  and  ask  for  our  Illustrated  Farm  Annual, 
If  you  have  not  already  received  a  copy. 

‘  ™  - &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE 


CALVES  Sc  COWS 

Prevented  Sucking  each 
other,-  Also, 

SELF-SUCKING, 

BY  RICE’S  PATENT 
Mai.  Iron  WEANER. 
Used  by  all  StockRaisers. 
Prices,  by  mail,  postpaid. 
For  Calves  till  1  year  old 
55c. ;  till  2  years  old  80c.; 
older  $1.12.  Circulars 
free.  Agents  Wanted. 
H.  C.  JtlCE, 

Easthampton,  Mass. 


ROBBINS’  IMPROVED 

CATTLE  TIE, 

(Patented  May  81st,  1881,) 
Which  is  attracting  so  much 
attention,  and  is  fast  coming 
into  use,  should  be  seen  by 
all  farmers.  By  sending  3c. 
stamp,  you  will  receive  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms. 

H.  M.  ROBBINS, 
Newington,  Conn. 


Ground  Moles.— Olmsted’s  reliable  Trap,  price  $1.65,  will 
free  your  grounds  from  these  pests  quickly.  Their  Habits 
and  How  to  Catch  Them,  fl  ee.  L.  H.  Olmsted,  Corona,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
ublished.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
‘.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
ultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 


of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Haktfokd,  Ct. 


Novelty  incubator. 

Patent  applied  for. 
Simplest  and  best  machine  in 
the  market.  Capacity,  100  Eggs. 
Price,  $30.00.  Satisfaction  gua¬ 
ranteed,  or  money  returned  less 
freight  or  express  charges. 
Rearing  Mothers,  $18.00 
Egg  Tester,  -  -  -  3.00 

Circulars  and  information  fur¬ 
nished  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. 


THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATOR. 

Self-Regulating.  No  Electricity,  Clockwork,  etc.  Can  be 
used  anywhere  and  by  anybody.  Send  8c-stamp  for  circular 
to  A.  M .  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Halsted’s  Book  on  “  Incubation  and  Incubators."  110 
Pages.  Nearly  100  Illustrations.  75  cents  by  mail. 

Eclipse  Incubator 

Warranted  to  be  fully  equal  to  representation.  The  most 
dm 


perfect  self-regulating,  and  most 
Send  for  circular  to 


lurable  Incubator  made. 


THE  ECLIPSE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  309,  Waltham,  Mass. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth: 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghokns,  another  on  Bbowh  Leghobns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultby  Diseases,  ana 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  eta.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddaed,  Hartford,  Ct. 


CHOICE  Investments! 

Western  Real  Estate  Loans  and  School  District 

'“GOVERNMENT  BONDS £& 

Higher  Rates  of  Interest,  For  information 
address  T.  J.  CHEW?  Jr.f  St,  Joseph,  Mo, 

REMEDIES  FOR 

Horse  Diseases 

Prepared  by  Prof.  J.  A.  GOING, 

Veterinary  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

fSoing’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 

or  Bote. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horses  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 
Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 

Catarrh, 


or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels, 

Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder.  —  For  Cough 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  In  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  $1  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box  938,  New  York  City. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland.  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. ;  Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  N.  Main 
St. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C,  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St. ; 
Worcester,  Mass..  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St.;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher.  15  N.  Ninth  St.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St. :  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.j 
1,303  Main  St.;  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Chapeau  &  Heffron  ;  Lou¬ 
isville,  Ky„  R.  E.  Miles,  52  W.  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A. 
A.  Mellier.  709  Washington  Ave. ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S, 
Slosson,  223  Superior  St. ;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCullev 
and  J.  A.  Tavlor ;  Chicago,  Ill..  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  & 
Co.,  also  S.  Taylor  &  Co.,181  E. Madison  St.;  St. Paul, Minn., 
Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Boise  City,  Idaho,  W.  H.  Nyc  &  Co. ; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  &  Winchester,  214  Battery  St. ; 
Pueblo,  Col.,  A.  B.  &  H.  W.  Jones  ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W. 
Jackson,  873  Magazine  St. 
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ADVANTAGES: 

Largely  Increased  Amount  of  Butter. 
Great  Saving  of  Ice. 

Improved  Quality  of  both  Butter  and; 
Skimmed  Milk. 

Economy  of  Room  and  Reduction  of 
Expense  in  Conducting  the  Cream¬ 
ery. 

T>  A  HISH-WESTON  CENTRIFUGAL  MILK  SEPARATOR. 

WILL.  S-ALVE  ITS  COST  IjNT  THREE  MONTHS. 

New  Milk  fed  in,  and  Cream  and  Skimmed  Milk  drawn  off  continuously.  Over  One  Thousand  in  Constant  Use. 

PHILADELPHIA  CREAMERY  SUPPLY  CO.  (Limited.) 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet .  1140  Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


[Copyrighted.] 


.  Manufactured 

under  the  Perry  Patents 
hy  the 

BRIDGEPORT' CART  CO., 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

It  Is  Light,  yet  Strong.  Artistic,  Popular,  Cheap. 

A  pirfeet  Twe-wheeler.  See  Illustrated  Price  List. 

Triple! 

RUBBER-WOOLEN  BLANKET. 

Warm  and  Waterproof! 

This  is  a  woolen  blanket,  waterproofed  on  one  side  with 
rubber.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  thing  oi 
its  kind  for  hunting?  camping?  driving,  boating,  &c. 

Price— 5  feet  by  6— $5.00. 

Liberal  discounts  to  the  trade.  Address 

Triplex  Insulated  Wire  and  Rubber  Company, 

10  Cedar  St.,  New  York, _ 

"S=~~  THE 

AMERICAN  WHEAT  CBLTBRIST. 

. . . .  in  »  awaBn—wwiu 

By  S.  Edwards  Todd.  Illustrated.  12mo.,  432  pp. 

A  practical  treatise  on  the  culture  of  wheat,  embracing  a 
hrief  history  and  botanical  description  of  wheat,  with  full 
practical  details  for  selecting  seed,  producing  new  varie¬ 
ties,  and  cultivating  on  different  kinds  of  soil.  Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  gilt  stamp.  Price  reduced  from  $2.00  to 
$1.00  per  copy.  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address, 

TAINTOR  BROS.,  MERRILL  &  €0,, 

18  and  20  Astor  Piace,  New  York.  • 


We  continue  to 
act  as  solicitors  for 
patents,  caveats, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  for 
the  United  States,  and  to  obtain  pat¬ 
ents  in  Canada,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries. 
Thirty-six  years’  practice.  No 
charge  for  examination  of  models  or  draw¬ 
ings.  Advice  by  mail  fret 
Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in 
the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  which  has 
the  largest  circulation,  and  is  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  the 
world.  The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every 
patentee  understands. 

This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated  news- 

ner  is  published  WEEKLY  at$3.20  ayear, 
is  admitted  to  be  the  best  paper  devoted 
to  science,  mechanics,  inventions,  engineering 
works,  and  other  departments  of  industrial 
progress,  published  in  any  country.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  10  cents.  Sold  hy  all  news¬ 
dealers. 

Address,  Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  261  Broadway,  New  York. 
Handbook  about  patents  mailed  free. 


SHIPPERS  OF  MILK,  ATTENTION  ! 

MM  IIOTTIJS. 

PATENTED  MARCH  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  Long  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Co. 

A.  A. 

72  Murray  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


COOLEY 

CREAMERS. 

Their  superiority  demonstrated. 
Their  success  without  a  parallel. 
They  are  Self  Skimming. 

Five  Gold  Medals  and  Seven 
Silver  Medals  for  superiority. 
Use  Less  Ice.  Make  Better  But¬ 
ter.  For  Circulars,  address 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as 
represented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


“RAPID” 

Ice  Cream 
Freezers. 

Eleven  sizes.  Intended 
for  first-class  sales.  Send 
for  Descriptive  Circular 
and  Prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pat.  Channel  Can  Creamery. 

Deeo  setting  without  ice. 

Perfect  refrigerator  included. 

Suited  for  large  or  small  dairies,  creameries,  or 
gathering  cream. 

Special  discount  on  large  orders.  One  creamery 
at  wholesale  where  I  have  no  agents.  Send  for 
circular.  Agents  wanted. 

WM.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Mass. 


h 

m 


The  Victor  Rock  Drill 

WELL  BORER  AND  PROSPECTOR. 

The  Diploma  and  Prize  Medal  awarded  it  at 
the  “Centennial”  in  1876.  Twenty^ix  of  these 
hand  machines  orderedinone  day.  ITS^Good 
active  Agents  can  clear  $125  per 
week.  Send  for  Circnlars  and  Terms. 
Address  W.  WEAVER,  Phamixvdle,  Pa. 


SW~  FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  ail  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture,  nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly ,  to 
A.  I.  HOOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 

FULLY  DESCRIBING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  IT. 


After  a  two  years  test  by  a  large  number  of  the 
best  butter-makers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  are 
now  ready  to  offer,  with  confidence,  to  Dairymen 
and  to  the  Trade,  a  Hand  Butter- Worker,  op¬ 
erating  on  the  principle  of  direct  and  powerful  pres¬ 
sure,  instead  of  rolling,  grinding,  or  sliding  upon 
the  butter. 

We  claim  that  it  is  the  only  Butter-Worker  which 
will  certainly,  quickly,  and  easily  take  out  all  the 
buttermilk,  and  which  does  not  and  cannot  injure 
the  grain  of  the  butter.  Itworks  in  the  salt  as  easily 
and  as  well.  It  leaves  the  butter  in  better  condition 
every  way  than  is  possible  by  any  other  method  or 
machine.  It  is  the  greatest  labor-saving  implement 
ever  placed  in  the  dairy-room.  In  these  days,  when 
the  best  butter  brings  so  high  a  price,  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  the  latest  improved  appliances 
for  producing  the  finest  quality  of  “gilt  edged.” 

We  are  making  more  extensively  than  ever  the 
well  known 

HSiiiacIisird  Churn, 

with  our  many  recent  improvements.  Five  sizes 
made  for  Family  Dairies.  Five  sizes  made  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  Perfect  stock  and  best  work.  Strong, 
simple,  efficient,  convenient,  and  durable.  They 
are  every  way  “THE  BEST,”  and  continue  to  be 

The  Standard  Churns  of  the  Country. 

Inquire  of  the  nearest  Dealer  in  such  goods  for  a 
“  Blanchard  Butter-Worker,”  or  a  genuine 
“  Blanchard  Churn,”  and  if  he  has  none  on  hand,' 
send  postal  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circulars  to 

THE  INVENTORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  -  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

Established,  1818. 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND 


THE  FERGUSON 
BUREAU  CREAMERY. 


Makes  the  Best  Butter. 


It  develops  the  finest  flavor  and  color.  The  butter 

has  the  "bestTgrainT  and keeping ■quality.  " 

"Tt"  maizes  me"  most  "butter,  uses"  the  least  ice,  and 
saves  the  most  labor. 

Hundreds  have  discarded  deep  setters  and  adopted 
the  Bureau. 

DON’T  BUY  ANY  CANS,  PANS  OK  CKEAMEK, 
or  send  your  milk  to  the  factory,  until  you  have  sent 
for  our  large  illustrated  circulars  and  price  lists.  . 
THE  FERGUSON  MT’G.  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

ALWAYS  MAKES  GOOB 

T 


GOOD 

BUTTER. 
Simplest  and  Best. 


Agents  Wanted. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient,  also 
Power  Workers,  Butter  Printers, 
Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

DOG  POWERS. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


A  .  H  .  REID, 

26  S.  16th  St.,  Phila.’, 


Pa. 


Send  9c.  in  I*.  O.  Stamps  to 

EP  n  TAT  A  "DTI  PRODUCE  comjiis- 
■  OJ  U.  VV  SION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.Y.  City. 
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GOOD  NEWS 


TO 


LADIES ! 


Get  up  Clubs  for  our  CELEBRATED  TEAS  and  COF¬ 
FEES,  and  secure  a  beautiful  MOSS-ROSE  or  GOLD- 
BAND  TEA-SET  (44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One 
of  these  beautiful  China  tea  sets  given  away  to  the  party 
Bending  a  club  for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement 
ever  offered.  Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of 
GOOD  TEA  or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a 
HANDSOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  teas. 
30c.,  35c.,  and  40c.  per  lb  Excellent  teas,  50c.  and  60c.,  and 
very  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  When  ordering,  be  sure  and 
mention  what  kind  of  Teas  you  want— whether  Oolong, 
Mixed,  Japan,  Imperial,  Young  Hyson,  Gunpowder,  or  Eng¬ 
lish  Breakfast,  w e  are  the  oldest  and  largest  Tea  Company 
in  the  business.  The  reputation  of  our  house  requires  no 
comment.  For  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
P.O.Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Southwestern 

innesota 


Martin,  Watonwan,  and  Brown  counties.  Only  five  hours 
by  Omaha  R.  R.  from  St.  Paul.  Near  the  City  of  Mankato. 
Thriving  village,  schools  and  churches.  Spring  water  lakes 
and  rivers,  deep,  rich  soil,  beautiful  meadows.  Rapidly  be¬ 
coming  the  Garden  Spot  of  mixed  farming  in  the  North¬ 
west,  with  competing  railroads.  75.000  acres  of  undulating 
prairie,  near  the  “  Big  Woods  ”  of  the  Minnesota  River,  at 
$6  to  $8  per  acre.  J.  H.  DRAKE.  Land  Commissioner, 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1882 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  U.  P.  Ry.  lands  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
in  great  variety,  by  LEAVITT  BURNHAM. 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 

gW  Refer  to  this  advertisement. JE3 
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MARTLAND  FRUIT,  GRAIN,  and  GRASS 
FARMS.  For  CATALOGUE  and  PRICE  LIST 
address  Mancha  &  Heller,  Bidgely,  Md. 


A  V~h  -*/r  LI  1 50  Delaware  fruit  and  Grain 
(n  f\  iv  Wl  ^  Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
JL  a.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 

/■$  A  1  I  C  A  D  M  I  A  Full  description  by  coun- 
ties;  200-page  pamphlet 
and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

~F  A  R  TVT  S  SS.UpflBROCeKWAY5:OUth' 

-LA-  -1-1-  -LIA  Times  Building,  Chicago,  III. 

COME  TO  MARYLAND  '-Improved  Farms,  $7 
to  $25  per  acre.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 
H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh.  Md. 

TWO  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Near  Hampton,  Va.,  160  acres  each.  Improvements.  Oys¬ 
ter  front  on  river.  Apply  to  G.  M.  PEEK,  Hampton,  Va. 

yquncTman,  go  west, 

- TO  THE - 

Parle  Region  of  Minnesota. 

The  Land  of  Lakes,  of  Groves,  of  Meadows,  of  No.  1  Hard 
Wheat,  of  CHEAP  HOMES.  #4  to  $7  per  acre,  of 
first  owners.  Send  for  Maps  and  Pamphlets  to 

C.  J.  WRIGHT,  Fergus  Falls,  Miun. 


VIRGINIA  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE 

AT  A  GREAT  BARGAIN. 

Located  in  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  Valley  of  the 
Upper  James  River,  and  containing  1,000  acres,  175  of  which 
arc  rich  alluvial  river  bottom.  The  uplands  are  gently  roll¬ 
ing  and  very  productive.  Abundance  cf  good  timber  and 
pure  running  water.  Excellent  wheat  and  grass  lands. 
Improvements ;  excellent  brick  house  aud  ample  out-build¬ 
ings.  Good  fruit,  etc.  The  owner  being  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness,  cannot  give  said  property  any  attention,  is  the  reason 
for  selling  this  beautiful  estate.  For  further  particulars, 
addiess,  TOWNSEND  A  PARSONS, 

Lock  Box  47,  Richmond,  Va. 


KANSAS 


“  THE  GOLDEN  BELT  ” 


■ALONG  THE - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 


STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  GROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

CORN  and  WHEAT  „  FRUIT 

170,000,000  bus.  Corn.  35,000,000  Wheat.  The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  MCALIA$TER  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Riverside  Farm. 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Maine. 

Jerseys,  Berkshires,  Cotswolds,  and  Collie  Dogs.  3  fine 
young  Bulls,  Alphea  strain,  20  Collie  Pups,  30  young  Berk¬ 
shires,  from  six  weeks  to  eight  months  old,  and  Sows  in 
farrow.  Ail  ready  for  delivery. 

320Acres  Free! 

—IN  THE - 

Devil’s  Lake,  Turtle  Mountain 

And  Mouse  River  Country. 

NORTH  DAKOTA, 

Tributary  to  the  United  States  Land  Office  at 

GRAND  FORKS,  DAKOTA. 

SECTIONAL  MAP  and  FULL  particulars  mailed 
FREE  to  any  address  by 

II.  C.  DAYIS, 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent. 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  R.  R., 

■  _ ST.  PAUL,  MINN. _ 

Valuable  Farm  Lands 
For  Sale. 

Those  who  contemplate  moving  Westward,  and 
desire  some  valuable  farm  land,  would  do  well  to 
communicate  with  me  regarding  valuable  land  for 
6ale  near  the  line  of  the  Rail  Road  in  Colfax  and 
Madison  counties,  Nebraska.  None  but  parties 
wishing  to  buy  for  cash,  need  apply.  I  also  have 
for  sale  a  Dairy  Farm  in  Orange  County,  New 
York  State,  consisting  of  one  hundred  acres. 
Farm  is  free  and  clear.  Fourteen  head  of  cattle 
will  be  sold  with  the  place.  Address, 

W.  T.  BROOKS, 

Box  M,  Station  D,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Iron  Levers.  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TABS  BEAM 
JOIVES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  5  years.  All  sizes  os  low. 

For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

AUTOMATIC 

OR  “NO  TENSION”  SEWING  MACHINE. 

BEST  AND  STRONGEST  SEAMS. 

UNEQUALLED  LIGHTNESS  OF  RUNNING. 

AND  DOES  NOT  INJURE  HEALTH. 

Full  investigation  afforded  to  all. 

WillcosSs  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co., 658  Broadway,  N.Y. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

BWCJI.ISII  K»ITIOIV. 

Ordinary  Pages,  si  .OO  per  line  (  agate),  eaefi  insertion. 
Last  Page ,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page— SI. 50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3  .OO  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GEieKIAN  EWITIOUf. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  ner  line,  each  insertion. 
Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  ner  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 
IEF"No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  00.,  751  Broadway,  Iff.  T, 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  BURNHAM,  Secretary. 


Good  Farms  in  a  delightful  climate,  one  hour  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  $20  per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Poultry,  Fruit,  Grain, 
Milk.  Prosperous  business  place.  C.  K.  Landis, Vineland, N.J. 

S.  ISELIN,  Sheldon,  Iowa.  Minnesota 
and  Iowa  Lands.  Send  for  Land  Jour¬ 
nal.  Free. 


H. 


Hand  &  Power 

4°m|f 

Horse  Powers, 

WIND  MILLS 

CULTIVATORS, 

EED  GRINDERS  and'" 

CORN  STALK  CUTTERS. 

MARSEILLES  MATO  C0„{Lafaa^e,V 

PEACH  CIDER:- 

Peach  Cider  is  a  new  discovery.  Patented  Oct.  25, 1881. 
You  can  realize  $3  per  bushel  net  for  your  Peaches  at  home. 
SALE  PERMANENT  AS  FLOUR.  Rights  to 
Manufacture  aud  Territory  for  sale.  Address, 

L.  P.  COBLENTZ,  Patentee, 

Middletown,  Maryland. 

CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,'  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

_Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  II. 

a.  A.  H.  Stephens, 
and  others 
recommend 
them. 

anv 

position  ** 

Send  for  circnlnr  t 

FOLDING  CHAIR  CO.  New  Haven  CojanT 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 
For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year.  . . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year. . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 
gW  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each. . . .  ^"Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Abo  ve  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  Ameri¬ 
ca,  except  to  Africa.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  41  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
hound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  26  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO,,  751  Broadway,  E  Y. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  BURNHAM,  Secretary. 
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PATTERS0N2QGAN 

RETAILED  AT  WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

(NEW  STYLE,  110.)-FIVE  OCTAVES,  containing  FOUR  SETS  OF  REEDS,  viz:  One 
DIAPASON,  of  2  octaves,  8  ft.  tone;  one  DUECIANA,  of  3  octaves,  8ft.  tone;  one  CELESTE, 
of  3octaves,  8  ft.  tone ;  and  one  SUB-BASS,  of  1  octave,  16  ft.  tone.  ELEVEN  USEFUL  STOPS 
as  follows;  Diapason,  Dulciana,  Celeste,  Dulcet,  Echo,  Violina,  Principal  Forte, 
Diapason  Forte,  Vox  Humana,  Sub-Bass,  Octave  Coupler,  Improved  Knee  Swell, 
Grand  Organ  Swell,  and  every  modern  improvement  that  tends  to  the  PERFECTION  OF 
TONE  and  general  durability.  The  Octave-Coupler  is  made  of  tempered  steel,  and  cannot  warp  or 
get  out  of  order,  as  is  the  case  with  the  cheap  wooden  couplers  employed  in  many  Organs.  This  im¬ 
portant  stop  doubles  the  power,  making  2  sets  of  reeds  equal  to  4,  and  4  sets  equal  to  8,  & c.  All  the 
rest  of  the  Stops  are  of  Practical  Use,  and  not  put  in  merely  to  count  as  Stops,  while 
the  Grand  Organ  Swell  supplants  the  tedious  use  of  stops,  placing  the  entire  power  and  capacity  of 
the  Organ  at  the  performer’s  will,  to  bring  out  instantly  or  gradually.  DO  NOT  BE  DECEIVED 
bv  the  number  of  Stqpsjm  Organ  is  said  to  contain.  Some  manufacturers  advertise  from 
18  to  27  stops  in  an  Organ  containing  the  same  number  of  reeds  and  capacity  as  this  one,  the  majority 
being  Dummy  or  Repetition  Stops,  which  add  nothing  to  the  beauty,  value,  orcostof  the  Organ, 
only  making  it  complicated  and  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Thecaseisof  WALNUT,  with  veneered 
panels.  Lamp  Stands,  neat  Handles  on  the  ends,  and  Boilers  underneath  for  convenience  of  moving. 
The  Extension  Top  is  also  provided  with  a  convenient  receptacle  for  lllusic.  The 
Bellows,  which  areof  the  upright  pattern,  are  made  of  the  best  rubberclofh.  Our  patent  Stop  action 

sign,  and  the  tone  unsurpassed  for  I^SWEETNESS.VOLUME  AND  VARIETY 

Each  Organ  will  be  accompanied  by  a  YV KITTEN  WARRANTY  OF  SIX  YEARS;  and 
FIFTEEN  DAYS’  TEST  TRIAE  allowed  at  the  home  of  the  purchaser  before  payment  is 
required,  an  unquestionable  assurance  of  the  confidence  we  have  m  their  merits.  Such  an  Organ 
is  usually  Catalogued  by  Dealers  at  from  to  S300,  and  sold  by  them  at  from  $125  to  $150. 

OUR  WHOLESALE  FACTORY  CASH  PRICE  ONLY 

With  STOOL  and  BOOK  (boxed  and  delivered  on  cars  here)  minuBiag 
S®~Order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  and  mention  this  paper,  as 
in  all  probability  this  EXCEEDINGLY  LOW  OFFER  will  not  appear 
again.  Kemit  by  Draft,  Check,  P.  O.  Order,  or  by  Express.  Money  refunded 
arid  freight  paid  both  ways ,  if  Organ  is  not  as  represented  and  satisfactory  at  the 

end  of  fifteen  days'  test  trial;  or  if  you  do  not  wish  to  send  cash  before  yon  see  the  Organ,  send  with 
your  order  a  letter  of  indorsement  from  some  banker  or  responsible  merchant  to  the  effect  that  you 
are  reliable  and  will  pay  for  the  Organ  if  found  as  represented. 

PLF&QR?  SB  P  A  Ff  HIM  RWSflfMEl  That  THE  PATTERSON  ORGAN  IS  NOT 
Hire  Bua  0  TO  CHEAPIiY  CONSTRUCTED,  but  a  THOR¬ 
OUGHLY  WELL-MADE  and  STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  ORGAN;  SOLD  CHEAP 

by  doing  away  with  all  commissions  to  agents  and  middlemen.  Wo  advertise  nothing  but  what  we 
can  furnish,  and  furnish  just  what  we  advertise.  All  orders  for  this  Organ  will  be  filled 
immediately  on  receipt  of  price,  and  the  money  refunded  (not  at  the  end  of  one  year  as  some 
advertise,  as  one  year  would  be  a  long  time  to  be  out  of  the  money  for  an  unsatisfactory  article) 
■but  at  the  end  of  15  days,  if  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  buyer.  Address  manufacturer 

JAMES  T.  PATTERSON. 


TH 


“IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD,” 

Excels  all  other  Pianos  in  its  various  patented  im¬ 
provements.  The  new  designs  in  CHICKERING 
GRANDS,  assuring  larger  results  in  power  and 

PURITY,  LENGTH  AND  SWEETNESS  OF  TONE,  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  CHICKERING  SQUARE 
PIANOS,  in  all  the  usual  styles,  are  unrivaled.  The 
new  CHICKERING  UPRIGHT  has  the  justly -cele¬ 
brated  patented  metallic  action,  which  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  climate. 

For  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 

CHICKERING  <&  SONS, 

warerooms  : 

130  Fifth.  Avenue,  I  156  Tremont  St., 
NEW  YORK.  I  BOSTON. 

Mention  this  paper. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 

STEEL  PE  NS 

SolqBtALL  DEALERS  ThroughoutTheWORLD, 

;  GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-1878. 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

2  TON  WAGON  SCALE,  *40.  3  TON,  *50. 

, 4  Ton  $60,  Beam  Box  Included, 
240  lb.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  S5. 

The  “Little  Detective,”  %  oz.  to  26  lb.  $3. 
300  OTHER  8IZES.  Reduced  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BE8T  FORGE  MADE  FOR  LIGHT  WORK,  $10 
40  lb.  Anvil  and  Kit  of  Tools,  $10 

Farmers  save  time  and  money  doing  odd  jobs. 
Blowers,  Anvils,  Vices  &  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES,  .WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 


'Cultivators' 

hay  Rakes 

.Va’Rand  ot.h  er 

'VfarmS^' 


z 


DAVID  BRADLEY,  Prest.  JOs!  HARLEY  BRADLEY,  Sec.  &  Treas.  'O 

BYRON  C.  BRADLEY,  Supt. 


\  ^  I  TFe  manufacture  the  following  named  Goods, 

'  ~  ^ "  i  J'arrncr  will  consult  his  own  interest  by  cxc 


ft urchasing  any  others. 


and  we  believe  every 
by  examining  them  before 


St$00|  Ufa  11/ inn  Plmi/e  of  best  possible  shape  for  shedding  the  dirt 
OLBcl  WalKIliy  IrlUWo  nn(j  por  light  draft;  also,  the  most  uniformly 


Hard-Tempered  of  any  made. 


These 


“Bradley”  Walking  Cultivators  gS^SOTyf^'amnged 

that  their  force  operates  to  help  raise  the  plows  and  to  hold  them  up  when 
raised,  without  interfering  with  their  natural  operation  when  in  the  ground. 
Farmers,  don’t  forget  this,  for  it  is  a  very  desirable  feature. 

Qnll/\/  Mov  RqI/oc  /Hand  Dump)  Containing  twenty  best  oil-tempered 
OlllKy  indy  ffldnco  j  gelt  QUIt)p  |  steel  Teeth.  Our  Rake  Teeth  weigh 
more  than  others,  and  are  consequently  stronger  and  less  liable  to  break. 

“Furst  &  Bradley”  Wrought  Frame  Sulky  Plow  ^e  Plow? 

leaving  the  pole  as  free  as  on  a  wagon. 

Gang-  Plows,  Harrows,  Double  and  Single  Shovel  Plows, 
Field  Rollers,  Road  Scrapers,  etc.  etc.;  also,  a  full  line  of 

“Furst  &  Bradley”  Chilled  Plows. 

Office:  63  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


BRANCH  HOUSES; 


FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO., 
FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO., 
FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO., 
DAVID  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  -  - 

DAVID  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  -  - 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

-  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

-  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  j 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  S 


^OCK%SONS  CO^ENNETTSQU^'ew£fORTA4/AYNE^ 
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12  REASONS 


Why  You  Should  Buy  It: 

The  Only  Reliable  Automatic  Trip. 
New  Patent  Cord  Holder. 

Best  Cutting  Apparatus  in  Use. 
Adjustable  Stripper  or  Knotter. 
Combined  Box  for  Bearing. 

Simple  and  Effectual  Belt  Chains. 

Very  IAglit  Draft  in  the  Field. 
Especially  Adapted  for  Loading  Brain. 
Constructed  of  Best  Hateiiul. 

All  Purchasers  Allowed  to  Test  it. 
Each  Binder  Fully  ‘Warranted. 
Compress  Packer  as  shown  below. 


W1IITELEY,  EASSLER  &  KELLY, 


COMPLETE  MANURES 

For  EACH  CROP,  containing  in  a  concentrated 
form  the  necessary  PLANT  FOOD  it  requires. 

CHEAPER  THAN  STABLE  MANURE. 

PRODUCES  WONDERFUL  CROPS. 
“AA”  Ammoniated  Super  Phosphate. 
“Pelican”  Bone  Fertilizer. 

"We  manufacture  the  above  from  Pure  Bone. 

Agricultural  Chemicals. 

Ground  Bone. 

STRICT  PURITY  GUARANTEED. 

Our  pamphlet,  containing  facts  interesting  to  farmers, 
mailed  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO., 

(Established  1850.)  215  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  UNION  HORSE-FOWEH 

.WITH  LEVEL  TREAD 

Argest  track  (7  in.)  wheels. 
No  Rods  and  Chilled  Bearings 
Guaranteed  to  produce 
more  power  with  less  ele* 
^ration  than  any  other. 
Also  manufacturers  of  th* 

Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill, 

_  CLIMAX  FEED  CUTTERS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Threshers,  Cleaners,  &c. 

IV.  L.  BOYER  Ac  BK  ©..PHILADELPHIA, Pa* 


The  Westinghouse 


THRESHING  MACHINES, 

Engines  and  Horse  Powers. 

Brain  Threshers,  unequalled  in  capacity  for  sepa¬ 
rating  and  cleaning. 

Combined  Grain  and  Clover  Threshers,  fully 
equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and  a  genuine 
Clover  Huller  in  addition.  . 

Two  Speed  Traction  and  Plain  Engines,  posi¬ 
tively  the  most  desirable  for  Lightness,  Economy,  Power 
and  Safety.  Boiler  has  hoi  izontal  tubes,  and  is  therefore 
free  from  the  objectionable  features  of  vertical  boilers. 

Horse  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain.  All 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders. 

Sold  only  in  Cans.  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


SOMETHING  to  HAMMER  ON 

For  Farmers.  . 


Save  your  hills  at  the  Blacksmith’s  and  Machine  Shop  by 
having  on  the  farm  one  of  these  celebrated  AN  VILS— fully 
warranted,  and  of  the  best  material.  Best  Hardened  Cast 
Steel  Face  and  Horn.  Address,  for  Circulars,  etc., 
FISHER  &  NORRIS, 

Original  and  Only  Manufacturers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Manufacturers  of  CHAMPION  REAPERS 
and  MOWERS,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  WESTINGHOUSE  C0„ 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


ACME  EVAPORATOR. 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  STRAW-BINDERS,  AND  LEATHER  BOARDS,  AND 
CONFECTIONERIES  DRIED  BY  STEAM-HEAT. 

The  Best,  the  Cheapest,  Greatest  Capacity  for  least  Labor  and  Fuel.  No 
Burning  or  Browning  of  Fruit— No  Danger  from  Fire,  send  for  particulars. 

STEAM-HEAT  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Charlotte,  Mich. 


PLANTS  WITH  THE  PRECISION  OF  A  HOE 

Ail  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  in  a  day. 

THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE  and  THE  FASTEST  HAND 
PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Every  Planter  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Inducements  on  Samples  this  season.  Send  for  circular. 

WALLACE  FISK, 

South  Byron,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y, 
Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  23  Fulton  St.,  Agts.  for  N.  Y.  City. 
Hamlin  Johnson,  Providence,  R.I.,  Agent  for  New  England. 
Wyman  P.  Fisk,  Fall  River,  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.,  Agent  for 
the  North-west. 


AMERICAN  VEGETABLE  FIBRE  CO. 


IMPROVED  MACHINE. 


FLAX  &  HEMP  RESTORED  TO  AMERICA. 

Great  Impediment  Removed  from  Flax  and  Hemp  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  Machine  of  the  American  Vegetable 
Fibre  Co.  Each  of  the  Awards  above  named  was  accom¬ 
panied  bv  the  warmest  approval  of  the  Judges  examining 
the  Invention.  The  speed  of  its  action  and  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  its  work,  surprises  all  witnesses.  The  dependence 
on  coarse  hand  labor,  which  destroyed  our  trade  for  nearly 
50  years,  is  now  removed  bv  the  substitution  of  this  most 
iugenious  Machine,  which  will  fill  the  dreary  gap  between 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  these  and  similar  Fibres, 
and  thus  restore  to  us  the  long  lost  “Golden  Fleece.”  Illus¬ 
trated  ramphlets,  giving  full  particulars,  sent  by  mail  on 
application  to  American  Vegetable  Fibre  Co., 

213  South  Front  St.,  Phila.,  Fa. 
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Corn, Corn  Fodder, Cabbagesjurnips, Buckwheat, 

HUNGARIAN  GRASS,  and  MILLET. 

The  MAPES  CORN  MANURE  is  adapted  to  all  of  the  above  crops  on  average  soils.  May  be  applied  at  planting  or  to  hoed  crops  at  any  disturbance  of  the  soil. 
“VALUATIONS”  OF  THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey,  for  the  year  1882 — 
comprising  all  the  samples  analyzed: 

Valuation  per  Ton.  Selling  Price  per  Ton.  Station. 

M  A  PE-*  CORN  MANURE. . $59.00 . $50 . MASS. 

MAPES  CO  KN  MANURE .  54.86 .  50 . COV  N. 

MAPES  CORN  MANURE . 51.82 .  50 . CONN. 

MAPES  CORN  MANURE .  47.07 .  50  . . N.  J. 

AVERAGE  VALUATION,  $53.34  PER  TON. 

Average  excess  of  valuation  over  selling  price  per  ton.  $3.S4.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

The  MAPES  FORMULA  AMP  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 


200  LBS. 

TRADE 

HOMESTEAD 

MARK. 

—A  BONE  BLACK— 

FERTILIZER. 

ANALYSIS: 

Available  Fhos.  Acid,  8  toll 
.  Eq’l  to  Avail.  Bono  Pi.  18  to  21  $  . 
Soluble  Phos.  Acid..  7  to  10  ^ 
Eq’l  to  Sol.  Bono  Phos.  15  to  22  # 
Nitrogen  Total  Avail.  1.85  to  2.40ji 
Eq’l  to  Total  Avail.  Am.  2  25  to  3.15^ 

:  Potash  Sulphate .  2.75  to  3. 50# 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Michigan  Carbon  Works, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


HOMESTEAD 

SUPERPHOSPHATE, 

A  BURE  BONE  BLACK 

FERTILIZER. 

GOOD  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

Price  $40  per  ton.  Sample  bbl,  of  200 
lbs,  sent  on  receipt  of  $4, 

Pamphlet  containing  full  information  sent  FREE  on 
application. 

MICHIGAN  CARBON  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Good  Agents  Wanted  In  every  Town. 


Light,  and  Tiifft ! 

A  Sunday  Song  School  Book  h£f 


risen  at  once  to  its  proper  place  as  a  great  favorite  with 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SINGERS. 

By  R.  M.  MclNTOSH.  Price,  35  Cts. 

Published  in  two  editions  ;  one  with  the  ordinary 
round  notes,  and  one  with  the  patent  character  notes. 

Considering  the  selection  of  subjects,  the  tasteful  and 
delightful  music,  aDd  the  spirited  and  beautiful  poetry, 
Light  and  Life  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any 
other  collection. 


MINSTREL  SONGS, 


OLD  AND  NEW, 

$2. 

This  capital  collection  of  popular  favorites  continues 
its  exceptionally  large  sale.  Don’t  fail  to  try  a  copy. 

TEMPERANCE  LIGHT,  12  cts. 
TEMPERANCE  JEWELS,  35  cts. 
TEMPERANCE  GLEE  BOOK,  40  cts. 

Three  powerful  temperance  works  that  should  be 
familiar  friends  in  every  temperance  organization.  The 
best  of  music. 


Sew  EiiiM  Conservator?  leM  tor  Piano. 

S3. 25.  A  grand  book,  extensively  used  by  teachers. 
Has  been  well  tested  by  use  in  the  great  conservatory. 
Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSOIV  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C,  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  -  867  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

8  TON  WAGON  SCALK,  *40.  3  TON,  *50. 

4  Ton  $60,  Hearn  Box  Included. 
240  lb.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  55. 

The  “Little  Detective,”  \  oz.  to  25  lb.  $3. 

800  OTHER  SIZES.  Reduced  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BEST  FORGE  MADE  FOR  LIGHT  WORK,  $10 
40  lb.  A  it  vil  and  lilt  of  Tools,  $10 

Farmers  save  time  and  money  doing  odd  jobs. 
Blowers,  a  evils,  Vices  &  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  PRICKS,  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 

BROCKWAY  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 

Times  Building,  Chicago,  will  supply  able  Superintendents, 
Grade  Teachers  and  Specialists  with  good  positions  in  the 
Central,  Western  and  Southern  States  for  the  ensuing  year, 
in  public  or  private  schools.  Great  demand  for  lady  teach¬ 
ers  of  music,  art  and  languages.  Apply  early. 

HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION ! 

PATENT  BLUING  BAGS, 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
LAUNDRY  BLUE  in  existence.  One  10-cent  bag  out¬ 
lasts  four  6-ounce  vials  of  liquid  blue,  and  no  risk  or  annoy¬ 
ance  from  broken  bottles.  Your  Grocer  can  procure  it  from 
C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  &  CO.,  106  and  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 
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SEWING  MACHINE 

0  J  Dress  Beform.  I  0 

gE.  14th 


E.  14th 


Union  Undergarments. 

VEST  AND  DRAWERS  IN  ONE. 

Made  in  all  weights  of  Merino 
and  Cashmere:  Chemilettes, 

Princess  Skirts,  Equipoise, 
Emancipation,  Dress  Reform, 
and  Comfort  Waists.  Cord¬ 
ed  Waists  a  Specialty. 

Shoulder  Brace  and  Corset 
combined.  Shoulder  Braces, 

Abdominal  Supporters,  Ob¬ 
stetric  Bandages,  Shoulder 
StockingSupporterB,  Sanitary 
Napkins,  etc.  Custom  work 
promptly  attended  to. 

New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

MRS.  A.  FLETCHER,  6  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 


YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

We  again  offer  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  during  the  past 
year  lias  fully  sustained  its 
high  reputation.  For  Farm 
Crops  of  all  kinds,  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens,  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  it  has  no  superior. 

For  sale  by  our  agents 
throughont  the  United 
States.  Pamphlets  contain¬ 
ing  testimonials  and  direc¬ 
tions  forwarded  free. 

Glidden  &  Gurtis, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Boston,  Mass. 


is& 


We  offer  to  send  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of  price, 

Eostage  paid,  a  pair  of  our  best  Cast-Steel,  Japanned  Handle 
hears  or  Scissors.  Every  pair  warranted  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented,  or  money  refunded. 

4%-inch  Ladies’  Scissors . $  .40 

5  “  “  “  . 45 


Nickel-plated,  $  .55 
.60  ' 
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We  will  make  a  libera]  discount  to  any  party  orderingone 
dozen  or  more  at  one  time.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

THE  NORFOLK  SHEAR  CO,, 

Norfolk,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


JOSEPH  Cl  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold Br  ALL DEALERSThroughout  Ihe WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-1878. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

The  permanence  of  the  Bi¬ 
cycle  as  a  practical  road  vehicle 
is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and 
thousands  of  riders  are  daily 
enjoying  the  delightful  and 

Health 

Giving 

Exercise. 

The  “  Columbias  ”  are  care¬ 
fully  finished  in  every  particu¬ 
lar,  and  are  confidently  guaran¬ 
teed  as  the  best  value  for  the 
money  attained  in  a  Bicycle. 

Send  three-cent  stamp  for 
catalogue,  with  price-lists  and 
full  information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  597  Washington  St,. 
Boston,  Mass. 


AVTSHATie 

OR,  “NO  TENSION”  SEWING  MACHINE. 

BEST  AND  STRONGEST  .  SEAMS. 
UNEQUALLED  LIGHTNESS  OF  RUNNING. 

AND  DOES  NOT  INJURE  HEALTH. 

Full  investigation  afforded  to  all. 

Willcos  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co., 658  Broadway, N.Y. 
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"Wonderful  Horsc-Jiimpin^.  —  An 

English  race-horse,  “  Peter  Simple,”  is  recorded  to  have 
jumped  from  thirty  to  thirty-seven  feet  The  usual  leap 
of  race-horses  at  full  speed  is  from  twenty-three  to 
twenty-seven  feet. 
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Corn. — Weeds  grow  rapidly  in  the  cornfield  and 
should  be  kept  down  by  frequent  working.  Do  as 
much  of  this  labor  as  possible  with  the  horse-hoe 
or  cultivator. 

Potatoes. — The  Colorado  beetle  is  the  leading 
enemy  to  the  potato.  It  can  be  successfully  fought 
with  Paris  green  or  London  purple,  if  the  poison  is 
used  so  soon  as  the  young  “  worms  ”  make  their 
appearance.  The  ground  must  be  well  stirred  and 
kept  free  from  weeds,  and  the  crop  dug  early  to 
avoid  the  wet  rot. 

Roots  are  a  leading  crop  in  English  farming,  and 
ought  to  be  more  extensively  grown  with  us.  All 
roots  :  mangels,  turnips,  carrots,  etc.,  do  best  on  a 
deep,  rich,  loose  soil.  They  require  the  soil  plowed 
to  the  depth  of  ten  inches,  and  if  the  subsoil  plow 
loosens  up  the  bottom  of  each  furrow  for  several 
inches,  it  is  all  the^ better.  Nothing  is  superior  to 
well-rotted  barn-yard  manure  spread  evenly  over 
the  surface  before  plowing.  In  the  absence  of  this, 
300  to  500  pounds  of  guano  or  superphosphate  may 
be  spread  on  the  plowed  ground,  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  in.  Before  sowing,  smooth  the  surface 
with  the  hack  of  the  harrow,  or  otherwise.  In 
light  soil  the  rows  may  be  two  feet  apart,  with  the 
plants  thinned  to  ten  inches  in  the  rows.  In  strong, 
rich  soil,  these  distances  should  be  somewhat  in¬ 
creased.  This  is  known  as  the  “  flat  system.”  The 
system  of  “  ridging  ”  requires  more  labor,  but  econ¬ 
omizes  manures.  After  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
plowed  and  pulverized,  furrows  are  struck  out  with 
a  small  plow  about  21  feet  apart  and  six  inches 
deep.  Well-rotted  manure  is  stamped  down  evenly 
in  the  furrows  and  covered  by  a  plow  run 
along  each  side.  The  tops  of  the  ridges  are  broad¬ 
ened  by  a  roller,  thus  allowing  the  seed  sower  to 
work  easily.  It  is  claimed  that  the  gradual  removal 
of  the  soil  from  the  plants  by  cultivation  in  the 
ridge  system  is  beneficial.  The  Swedish  orruta-baga 
turnips  may  be  sown  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  July.  The  strap-leaved  sorts  can  be 
sown  from  July  first  to  the  middle  of  September. 
Carrots  may  be  grown  with  profit  for  farm  stock., 
especially  horses.  The  importance  of  the  root  crop 
in  a  system  of  rotation  is  pointed  out  on  page  282. 

Buckwheat—  Rough  places,  old  sod  land,  poor 
stubble,  etc.,  may  produce  a  fair  crop  of  buckwheat 
with  good  effect  on  the  soil.  If  plowed  under 
when  nearly  grown,  it  makes  a  good  green  manure 
that  will  fit  the  land  for  some  more  valuable  crop. 

Hay. — The  best  quality  of  hay  is  obtained  by 
cutting  the  grass  while  in  bloom.  For  this,  mowing 
machines  are  indispensable.  The  'scythe  may 
do  for  the  fence  corners,  but  not  for  general 
use.  In  choosing  a  mower,  look  to  lightness  of 
draft,  strength,  and  simplicity  of  construction.  As 
between  equally  good  machines,  it  is  best  to  buy 
the  one  made  nearest  home,  for  convenience  in 
making  repairs.  It  is  safer  to  have  the  cutting  tar 
ahead,  and  to  one  side  of  the  driver.  The  tedder 
is  a  valuable  adjunct  of  the  hay  field,  greatly  facili¬ 
tating  the  drying  of  the  grass.  The  best  hay  is 
made  by  curing  in  the  cock.  Sweating  improves 
the  quality  of  hay,  and  prevents  its  heating  in  the 
mow.  Cut  grass  that  has  had  the  sun  for  one  day 
may  be  put  up  in  large  cocks,  where  it  will  keep 
well  for  a  week  if  necessary,  if  protected  from 
rain  and  dew  by  caps.  These  caps  are  easily  made 
from  common  sheeting,  and  frequently  pay  for 
themselves  the  first  season.  The  horse-fork  is  a 
great  labor-saving  implement,  and  should  be  more 
genei ally  used.  Haying  is  soon  over,  and  everv- 
thingshould  be  employed  that  aids  in  the  hurry  of 
this  work. 

Fodder  Crops. — Hungarian  grass  may  follow  the 
rye,  and  be  off  in  time  for  fall  seeding.  A  plot 
highly  manured  and  sowed  to  corn  will  give  in  a 


few  weeks  a  large  supply  of  fine  green  fodder  for 
the  milch  cows.  Any  of  this  crop  that  is  not  needed 
for  the  daily  piecing  out  for  the  pasture,  makes 
good  winter  fodder  when  cut  and  cured. 

IN'otes  on  Live  Stock. 

Horses.— A  good  bed  of  fresh  straw  is  a  great 
inducement  for  a  tired  horse  to  lie  down.  Clean 
grooming,  with  an  occasional  washing,  will  also 
give  restfulness  and  improve  the  appetite  and  gen¬ 
eral  health.  Over-feeding  is  not  the  cure  for  loss 
of  flesh  by  hard  work  and  lack  of  rest.  Wash  all 
galling  parts  of  the  harness,  and  keep  them  soft 
with  castor-oil.  A  little  powdered  aloes,  rubbed 
in  with  the  oil,  will  keep  vermin  from  attacking 
the  harness.  The  amount  of  work  to  be  obtained 
from  a  team  depends  largely  upon  the  driver. 
Some  will  worry  and  sweat  a  team  when  drawing 
only  an  empty  wagon,  while  others  can  drive  the 
same  team  with  a  heavy  load,  and  not  wet  a  hair. 
Kindness  goes  far  towards  making  a  load  draw 
easily,  while  an  inhuman  jerking  upon  the  bits,  or 
an  injudicious  use  of  the  whip,  may  be  the  leading 
causes  of  poorness  in  flesh  of  horses.  Provide 
protection  from  flies. 

Cattle.-  Good  butter  can  be  made  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  but  “  June  butter  ”  is  the  standard.  Pas¬ 
tures  should  now  be  at  their  best,  and  the  cows 
with  a  large  flow  of  rich  milk.  The  quality  of 
butter  depends  upon  many  things.  The  food 
should  be  wholesome,  and  the  water  abundant  and 
pure.  The  milking  needs  to  be  neatly  done, 
also  every  process  through  which  the  milk-fat 
passes  until  it  is  marketed,  as  neatly  packed  gilt- 
edge  butter.  Use  only  the  best  salt,  and  as  little 
as  necessary  to  keep  the  butter  sweet. 

Sheep. — Ewes  with  lambs  will  thrive  better  if 
given  extra  feed.  The  lambs  should  be  fed  by 
themselves,  in  an  enclosure  known  as  a  “lamb- 
creep.”  The  fence  has  an  opening  only  large 
enough  for  the  passage  of  the  lambs.  Both  sheep 


and  lambs  should  have  free  access  to  a  plenty  of 
pure  water.  A  helpful  contrivance  in  shearing  is 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  table  is  made  with  a 
hollow  top,  upon  which  the  sheep  is  laid,  and  may 
be  secured  by  cords  fastened  at  the  ends  of  the 
side-board.  These  cords,  with  snap-hooks,  are 
especially  desirable  in  holding  the  legs  of  strong 
kicking  sheep.  This  table  is  also  useful  in  tagging 
sheep,  an  operation  that  should  be  performed  just 
before  the  flock  is  turned  out  to  pasture.  After 
shearing,  the  ticks  will  gather  on  the  lambs,  and 
may  be  destroyed  by  dipping  in  a  tub  filled  with 
a  decoction  of  tobacco  water.  There  are  a  number 
of  effective  “  dips  ”  sold  for  this  purpose. 

Pigs. — Swine  do  best  when  they  have  a  pasture. 
A  small  orchard,  seeded  to  clover,  with  an  open 
shed  for  shelter  during  storms,  is  especially  suited 
to  the  summer  keeping  of  young  pigs.  With 
plenty  of  grass,  pure  water,  and  a  liberal  feed  at 
the  trough,  pigs  should  make  a  rapid  and  health¬ 
ful  growth,  and  produce  cheap,  wholesome  pork. 
The  orchard  is  benefited  by  the  destruction  of  in¬ 
jurious  insects  eaten  by  the  pigs  iu  the  fruit. 

Poultry. — Hawks,  rats,  and  other  vermin  will  de¬ 
stroy  many  chickens  unless  guarded  against.  Pro¬ 
vide  safe  coops  that  can  be  closed  at  night,  and 
do  not  open  them  until  the  dew  is  off  the  grass. 
Guinea  fowls  are  useful  in  giving  alarm  upon  the 
approach  of  danger.  Young  chicks  may  run  in  the 
garden,  where  they  will  destroy  many  insects. 
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Work  in  the  Horticultural  Departments. 

At  the  time  of  writing  these  notes  the  spring  is 
very  backward,  but  those  who  observe  the  seasons 
closely  have  found  that,  taking  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  the  first  of  June  finds  vegetation  in  about  the 
same  condition.  If  early  development  has  been  re¬ 
tarded,  a  later  and  more  rapid  growth  has  made  up 
for  this,  and  by  the  first  of  this  month  no  signs  of 
the  early  backwardness  are  visible.  As  a  general 
thing,  when  we  have  a  late  spring,  the  season  of 
;growth  is  prolonged  at  the  other  end,  and  we  have 
a.  most  favorable  autumn.  These  notes  have 
reference,  not  only  to  the  particular  month  for 
which  they  are  written,  but  also  to  weeks  that  im¬ 
mediately  precede  and  to  those  which  will  follow 
this  month  in  which  they  appear. 

The  Orchard  ami  Nursery. 

First,  last,  and  all  the  time,  the  orchardist  must 
keep  up  his  fight  with  insects.  Success  in  fruit¬ 
growing  so  largely  depends  upon  the  destruction 
of  insects,  that  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  keep  this  sub¬ 
ject  prominently  before  our  readers. 

The  Codling  Moth  or  Apple  Worm.  — Heretofore  it 
has  been  supposed  that  destroying  the  fallen  fruit, 
and  trapping,  by  means  of  cloths  around  the 
trunks,  the  worms  which  left  the  apples  remain¬ 
ing  upon  the  tree,  were  the  only  helps.  The 
moth,  soon  after  the  fruit  sets,  lays  her  egg  upon 
the  calyx  end  of  the  young  apple.  The  young 
grub,  as  soon  as  hatched,  eats  its  way  into  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  little  apple,  and  there,  “  growing  with  its 
growth,”  works  its  mischief. 

Poisoning  the  Worm. — Experiments  by  some  West¬ 
ern  orchardists  show  that  Paris  green  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  to  destroy  the  apple  worm.  Soon 
after  the  young  fruit  is  set,  the  whole  orchard  is 
showered  with  water,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of 
Paris  green  is  stirred,  in  the  proportion  of  a  table¬ 
spoonful  to  a  barrel  of  water.  The  liquid  should 
be  thrown  in  a  fine  spray,  in  order  to  wet  every 
young  apple.  In  its  early  state,  the  young  fruit  is 
erect,  its  calyx  upwards,  and  the  least  particle  of 
poisoned  water  falling  upon  it  is  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  young  apple-worm  when  it  attempts  to 
■eat  into  the  fruit. 

Is  it  not  Dangerous?  it  will  be  asked.  We  do  not 
regard  the  process  as  at  all  risky.  Assuming  that 
=all  the  poison  that  fell  upon  the  young  fruit  could 
remain  until  that  was  ripe,  there  would  be  but  lit¬ 
tle  danger;  but  as  the  rains  of  months  will  fall  up¬ 
on  the  fruit,  there  is  no  danger  to  be  feared.  Fruit¬ 
growers  look  upon  this  method  of  treating  the 
.apple-worm  as  a  discovery  of  great  value. 

Thinning  is  the  most  important  work  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  month.  While  it  is  abroad  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  orchard  work,  it  has  been  but  lit¬ 
tle  practised  here.  Those  who  have  doubts  as  to 
Pits  value,  should  thin  the  fruit  upon  a  single  row 
of  trees,  and  keep  an  account  of  the  market  re¬ 
turns.  If  two-thirds  of  the  fruit  upon  apple,  pear, 
•or  peach  trees  be  removed  soon  after  it  is  set, 
There  will  then,  in  ordinary  seasons,  be  too  much 
left  to  mature. 

Crafts.—  A  graft  should  be  regarded  as  a  tree 
planted  in  another  tree,  instead  of  in  the  soil,  and 
its  growth  needs  to  be  regulated  by  proper  pinch¬ 
ing.  Often  the  growth  from  a  bud  will  be  very 
vigorous.  If  the  top  of  thi6  be  pinched,  it  will 
become  stocky,  and  throw  out  side  branches. 

Pruning. — Many  prefer  to  prune  at  this  season, 
-as  wounds  heal  readily.  In  pruning,  do  not  cut 
away  a  branch  without  a  definite  object  in  view. 

Young  Trees  planted  this  spring  should  be 
watched,  and  their  form  regulated  by  pinching 
the  shoots  that  push  too  vigorously,  and  by  break¬ 
ing  off  the  shoots  which  start  where  branches  are 
not  needed.  A  little  care  given  to  trees  while 
young  will  make  later  pruning  unnecessary. 

Slugs,  as  the  green,  slimy  caterpillars  are  called 
which  appear  upon  the  leaves  of  pear  and  cherry 
trees,  are  best  treated  by  a  dusting  of  dry-slaked 
lime.  This  may  be  applied  by  shaking  it  from  a 
■bag  of  open  fabric,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  pole. 


Fruit  Garden. 

The  notes  last  month  for  this  department  were 
very  full,  and  many  suggestions  there  given  are 
equally  applicable  now,  especially  that  on 

Mulching. — Any  loose  litter  will  answer  as  a 
mulch.  In  grain-growing  localities,  straw  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  had.  Whatever  will  cover  the  ground 
and  prevent  evaporation,  may  be  used.  Look  out  for 

The  Currant-worm,  and  use  white  hellebore,  as 
directed  last  month. 

Crape  Vines  are  trained  in  so  many  different 
forms,  that  we  can  only  give  general  directions. 
Shoots  will  push  from  the  buds  formed  last  year. 
The  growing  ends  of  these  should  be  pinched, 
leaving  two  or  three  leaves  beyond  the  uppermost 
bunch  of  grapes.  Young  vines  should  not  bear 
more  than  one  bunch  to  the  shoot.  Remove  all 
others.  The  Rose-bug  often  does  much  injury  to 
the  young  grapes.  Shaking  it  oil  and  catching  it 
in  early  morning,  while  torpid,  is  the  only  remedy. 

Kitclien  and  Market  Garden. 

The  most  important  crop  the  present  month  is 
weeds.  The  warmth  of  the  soil  starts  into  growth 
those  which  have  been  dormant,  and  myriads  of 
seedlings  appear.  A  sharp  rake,  drawn  over  the 
surface,  is  a  most  efficient  implement  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  seedling  weeds. 

Belated  Crops.— If  sweet-corn  or  Lima  beans,  etc., 
were  planted  too  early  and  cut  off  by  a  late  frost, 
do  not  be  discouraged,  but  try  again. 

Asparagus. — So  long  as  cutting  continues,  cut 
every  shoot,  large  and  small.  The  old  rule,  to 
stop  cuttiug  when  green  peas  are  ready,  is  a  good 
one.  Recollect  that  next  year’s  crop  will  depend 
upon  this  year’s  growth  of  tops.  An  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  300  lbs.  to  the  acre,  when  the  cut¬ 
ting  is  over,  will  be  of  great  service. 

Beans. — The  main  crop  of  the  bush  sorts  may  be 
planted.  Lima  beans  often  sprawl  upon  the 
ground,  and  need  aid  to  make  them  take  to  the 
pole.  If  the  stems  are  tied  against  the  pole,  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  few  turns  with  a  strip  of  cloth  or  other 
soft  material,  they  will  care  for  themselves. 

Beets. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  an  abundance  of 
beet  seed,  in  order  to  have  the  thinnings  to  use  as 
greens.  The  crop  of  Turnip  or  Egyptian,  for  win¬ 
ter  use,  should  be  sown  the  middle  of  this  month. 
We  prefer  them,  for  winter,  to  the  larger  kinds. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower. — The  early  planted  should 
be  forwarded  by  frequent  hoeings.  Sow  seeds  in 
the  open  ground  of  the  winter  sorts,  not  forget¬ 
ting  the  Savoys. 

Caimots  sown  early  the  present  month  will  make 
a  crop.  Sow  a  plenty  of  seed,  as  the  young  plants 
are  feeble  and  break  ground  with  difficulty.  Thin 
those  already  up. 

Celery. — Set  out  in  well-manured  soil,  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  with  the  plants  every  six  inches  in 
the  row's.  In  the  climate  of  New  York  City,  the 
setting  begins  about  the  middle  of  this  month, 
and  extends  well  into  next  month.  After  planting, 
look  out  for  weeds. 

Corn.—  Plant  for  a  succession  every  week,  and 
keep  the  crop  clear  of  w'eeds. 

Cucumbers. — The  crop  for  pickles  is  sown  from 
the  middle  of  this  month  until  the  middle  of  next. 
Make  manured  furrows,  five  feet  apart,  and  sow 
seed,  dropping  it  an  inch  or  two  apart  over  the 
manure.  When  the  plants  are  up,  and  out  of  the 
way  of  insects,  thin  so  as  to  leave  them  about  a 
foot  apart  in  the  rows. 

Egg-Plants. — Plant  in  very  rich  soil,  and  then 
look  out  for  the  Colorado  Potato-bug.  If  there 
are  any  near,  they  will  find  the  egg-plants. 

Kohl  Rabi. — Thin  the  plants  to  10  inches  apart, 
and  encourage  rapid  growth  by  hoeing.  Use  while 
young  and  tender. 

Martynias. — Sow  in  rich  light  soil,  and  thin 
finally  to  one  plant  every  three  feet  in  the  rows. 

Onions. — Keep  clear  of  weeds.  A  dressing  of 
wood-ashes  will  help  the  crop. 

Peas. — Picking  should  be  carefully  done,  else  the 


vines  will  be  injured.  Late  sown  peas  usually  fail, 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  risk  a  few,  as  in  a  favor¬ 
able  season  they  will  give  fair  returns. 

Potatoes. — Keep  well  hoed,  and  apply  poison. 

Rhubarb. — Cut  off  the  llower-stalks  as  fast  as 
they  appear. 

Squashes.— Success  with  these  depends  upon 
fighting  insects.  Examine  the  under-sides  of  the 
leaves  for  the  eggs  of  the  Squash-bug,  and  crush 
them.  Allow  the  vines  to  take  root. 

Sweet-Potatoes. — In  Northern  localities,  the  plants 
should  be  set  this  month. 

Tomatoes. — If  not  already  done,  set  out  the 
plants.  In  garden  culture,  a  trellis  of  some  kind 
should  be  provided.  This  should  be  put  in  place 
soon  after  the  plants  are  set  out,  and  the  vines 
tied  up  before  they  get  so  large  as  to  fall  over. 

Watermelons. — If  the  first  planting  failed,  put  in 
more  seeds.  Look  out  for  insects. 

Odds  and  Ends. — A  grindstone  is  a  useful  adjunct 
to  the  garden,  if  properly  used  upon  the  hoes. 
The  difference  between  the  work  done  with  a  sharp 
hoe  and  a  dull  one  is  most  astonishing.  The  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  a  sharp  rake  among  cabbages,  and 
wherever  the  surface  of  the  soil  permits,  will  do 
wonders  in  killing  weeds.  Thin  freely  all  root- 
crops.  Parsnips,  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  when  given 
room,  will  be  larger  and  more  tender.  As  soon  as 
a  crop  is  off,  occupy  the  land  with  something,  if 
only  peas,  to  be  spaded  under,  to  enrich  the  soil. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

The  Lawn  should  be  mowed  at  least  once  a  week, 
if  the  growth  of  the  grass  warrants  it.  All  lawn 
mowers  made  in  this  country  scatter  the  clippings, 
leaving  them  on  the  lawn,  where  they  soon  shrivel 
and  act  as  a  mulch.  The  frequency  of  mowing 
should  be  governed  by  the  growth  of  the  grass. 

In  a  time  of  drouth,  it  must  be  suspended. 

Beds  cut  in  the  Lawn. — Keep  the  margins  of  the 
beds  well  defined.  If  the  grass  runs  into  the  beds, 
use  a  strong  knife  and  cut  off  all  intruding  roots. 

Bedding  Plants. — Set  out  the  tender  kinds,  such 
as  coleus,  etc.,  and  if  a  late  frost  is  feared,  cover 
the  bed  with  newspapers,  using  stakes  to  prevent 
them  from  resting  upon  the  plants. 

Spring  Bulbs. — As  fast  as  the  leaves  die  down, 
lift  the  bulbs  and  store  in  a  dry  place  until  needed 
for  autumn  planting. 

Stakes  and  Ties. — Much  of  the  neat  appearance  of 
the  flower  garden  depends  upon  stakes  and  ties. 
The  tall  kinds  of  dahlia  must  have  them,  and 
gladioluses  and  tuberoses  are  apt  to  have  their 
flower-spikes  beaten  down  unless  staked. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

Year  by  year,  those  who  have  greenhouses  are 
learning  that  the  old  way  of  stripping  them  at  the 
approach  of  warm  weather  is  not  the  best  way. 
There  are  many  plants,  camellias,  azaleas,  and 
others,  that  may  be  put  outside,  but  a  little  fore¬ 
thought  will  allow  one  to  provide  decorative  plants 
that  will  keep  the  greenhouse  attractive  in  mid¬ 
summer  ;  so  with  window-plants.  It  is  but  a  step 
from  the  “window-garden”  to  the  “balcony- 
garden,”  and  the  two  may  well  be  made  to  work 
together.  If  pots  of  plants  are  to  be  set  out  of 
doors,  take  every  precaution  as  to  their  safety. 
Put  them  in  partial  shade,  but  not  under  the  drip 
of  trees.  If  the  sun  will  beat  upon  the  pots,  lay  a 
board  against  them  as  a  protection.  Place  the  pots 
on  a  layer  of  coal-ashes,  to  keep  out  worms.  Take  i 
care  that  insects  do  not  injure  them,  and  that  they 
do  not  suffer  for  water. 


To  those  who  ask  us  how  to  separate  Osage 
Orange  seeds  from  the  balls,  we  would  say — Wait ! 
The  “  Oranges  ”  have  to  undergo  at  least  two 
months  oi  preparation.  If  the  balls  are  but  few, 
put  them  in  a  box  or  barrel.  If  many,  stack  them 
in  some  convenient  place,  and  if  where  cattle  can 
reach  them,  build  a  rail  pen  to  keep  the  animals 
off.  Here  they  are  to  remain,  in  rain  and  snow,  to 
freeze  and  thaw,  all  winter ;  those  in  the  box  or 
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barrel  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather  in  a  similar 
manner.  When  spring  opens,  the  seeds  will  be  in 
proper  condition  for  cleaning  and  planting. 


The  Egg-Laying  Breeds  of  Poultry. 

BT  D.  Z.  EVANS,  JR. 


There  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement  made, 
in  the  last  few  years,  in  thorough-bred  poultry, 
bred  for  special  purposes.  It  is  impossible  to  com¬ 
bine  all  the  excellencies  in  any  one  breed.  It  is 
possible  to  combine  them  in  a  moderate  degree,  so 
as  to  get  good  layers  and  a  fair  average  weight  of 
body.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  are  an  illustration  of 
the  best  that  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way. 
Those  who  breed  for  heavy  weights  must  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  secure  great  laying  qualities  in  the  same 
breed,  any  more  than  they  can  expect  speed  from 
a  heavy  draught  animal.  Poultry-men  who  are 
near  large  city  markets,  and  take  advantage  of  high 
prices  for  fresh  eggs,  must  be  satisfied  with  medi¬ 
um-sized  fowls.  All  the  best  laying  breeds  are  be¬ 
low  the  average  weight.  The  Asiatics  (Brahmas 
and  Cochins)  lay  very  large  eggs,  but  not  so  many 
dozens  during  the  year.  We  do  not  condemn  any 
breed,  but  in  the  selection  of  poultry,  as  in  that  of 
other  live  stock,  it  is  desirable  to  choose  animals 
bred  for  the  especial  purpose  needed.  During 
many  years’  experience  with  poultry  of  all  kinds, 
we  have  found  the 

White  Iieglioi'iis 

to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  layers,  and  not 
only  do  they  produce  an  immense  number  of  eggs, 
each  year,  when  well  fed,  housed  properly,  and 
cared  for  as  all  fine  stock  should  be,  but  they  are 
hardy,  and  produce  lively  and  vigorous  chicks.  As 
these  chicks  feather  up  so  quickly,  and,  when 
hatched  early,  lay  the  same  fall  they  are  hatched, 
they  are  doubly  worth  breeding.  Their  clear, 
white  bodies,  and  large,  bright  combs  make  them 
very  attractive.  The  young  birds,  aud  especially 
the  pullets,  make  fine  eating,  when  four  to  five 
months  old,  but  we  prefer  the  cockerels  to  be 
about  a  year  old,  and  well  fattened,  before  being 
used  for  the  table.  We  still  favor  the  Single-comb 
Leghorn,  despite  the  fact  that  the  new-fashioned 
Rose-comb  Leghorns  claim  much  attention  just 
now.  We  have  had  very  few  eases  of  frozen  combs, 
and  there  need  be  no  danger  from  this,  where  com¬ 
fortable  houses,  rain  and  wind-proof,  are  made, 
and  careful  attention  is  paid  to  housing  the  birds 
during  severe  weather.  Where  the  poultry-house 
is  very  large,  a  small  stove  and  low  fire — just 
enough  to  keep  the  temperature  a  little  above  the 
freezing-point— can  be  used  during  the  winter,  and 
more  eggs,  better  health,  and,  consequently,  great¬ 
er  profit  will  result.  The  White  Leghorns  lay  good- 
sized  eggs,  seldom  sit,  or,  when  they  do,  are  not  to 
be  depended  on  to  hatch  out  a  brood.  It  is  best  to 
use  good  common  hens  for  sitting,  or  else  some 
good  incubator.  The  surplus  stock  of  pullets  and 
cockerels  can  each  season  be  disposed  of  readily, 
at  a  fair  price,  to  the  dealers  and  breeders.  The 
lowest  price  we  know  of,  for  good  ones,  and  in 
large  lots,  was  $1  per  head,  and  even  that  pays  well. 
There  are  many  breeders,  for  eggs  principally,  who 
have  a  decided  preference — perhaps  on  account  of 
the  more  varied  and  handsomer  plumage,'  for  the 
Ilrovru  Ijegliorns. 

They  are  rather  more  difficult  to  breed  to  feather 
than  the  White.  When  bred  well  up  to  the  “  stand¬ 
ard,”  they  are  very  handsome,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  realize  fair  prices  for  them  when  sold  as  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  either 
the  laying  or  the  table  qualities  of  the  two  breeds, 
some  even  claiming  the  Brown  being  superior  to 
the  White  Leghorns  in  these  qualities.  Either 
will  return  satisfactory  profits  under  good  cave 
and  proper  management.  The  white  fowls  be¬ 
come  soiled  easily.  When  eggs  for  market  are  the 
main  point,  such  matters  are  not  objectionable. 

Houdiins 

are  excellent  layers  and  fine  table  fowls.  Where 
foxes,  hawks,  etc.,  abound,  and  are  troublesome, 
the  crested  birds  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and 


many  of  them  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  thieves. 
This  can,  however,  be  remedied  by  having  a  pair 
or  trio  of  Guineas  running  with  the  other  poultry. 
They  detect  the  first  approach  of  danger,  and  give 
such  shrill,  quick-repeated,  and  incessant  screeches 
as  to  both  frighten  away  the  marauders  and  give 
the  farmer  or  poultry-breeder  timely  notice  of 
the  disturbance.  The 

While-Crested  ISIaek  Polish 

are  very  highly  commended  for  their  laying  quali¬ 
ties,  hardiness,  and  vigor,  though  they  have  the 
same  objections,  and  in  perhaps  a  greater  degree, 
that  are  urged  against  the  Houdans.  They  are  hand¬ 
some,  and  easy  to  rear,  and  by  care  in  the  selection 
of  stock,  it  is  not  difficult  to  breed  extra  fine  speci¬ 
mens.  They  are  good  winter  layers,  but  must 
have  warm  quarters.  There  is  no  danger  from 
frozen  combs,  as  they  have  scarcely  any  combs, 
and  their  heavy  crests  afford  ample  protection. 
These  crests  also  prevent  them  from  flying  over 
fences  of  ordinary  bight.  The 

Hamburg's 

are  very  handsome  birds,  especially  the  Silver-pen¬ 
cilled  variety,  and  are  highly  esteemed  as  layers. 
They  are  small  bodied,  and  do  hot  furnish  much 
meat.  They  are  very  energetic,  and  always  on  the 
“go,”  hunting  up  stray  bits  of  provender.  They 
can  readily  fly  over  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fence,  and  to  confine 
them  the  yards  must  be  cover¬ 
ed  with  netting,  or  else  the 
wings  of  the  birds  need  to  be 
clipped  close.  They  are  class¬ 
ed  among  the  non-setters,  are 
comparatively  hardy,  and  es¬ 
pecially  so  when  they  have 
their  free  liberty.  The 
Plymouth  Rocks 
are  more  a  general-purpose 
fowl  than  a  laying  breed, 
though  vve  have  always  found 
them  good  layers,  and  the 
eggs  of  fine  size.  For  the  or¬ 
dinary  purposes  of  the  farm, 
we  do  not  know  of  any  breed 
which  will  give  more  general 
satisfaction  than  a  flock  of 
well-bred  and  pure  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  especially  so  the  improved  style.  They 
are  hardy,  mature  early,  feather  up  quickly,  and 
make  very  good  weights  when  under  proper  care. 


be  found,  and  usually  several  different  kinds  wilE 
reward  a  search  in  pools  and  ponds.  In  ponds  and. 
still  streams  they  may  be  found  upon  the  plants 
that  grow  in  the  water  ;  the  under-sides  of  the 
floating  leaves  of  water  lilies  is  a  good  place  to 
look  for  them.  If  not  convenient  to  get  water 
plants  of  some  kind,  then  the  water  in  the  jar- 
should  be  changed  every  day  or  two. 

In  some  places,  especially  in  damp  woods,  sev¬ 
eral  land  snails  can  be  found.  If  you  place  a 
number  of  these  in  a  box  with  some  of  the  woods- 
earth,  rotten  sticks,  and  dead  leaves,  such  as  the 
snails  are  found  among,  you  can  raise  a  lot  of 
young  ones.  The  leaves,  etc.,  must  be  kept  damp, 
and  for  this  reason  a  tin  box  is  good. 


A  Country  Residence  Costing  $4,000. 

BY  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT. 

These  designs  were  prepared  for  a  dwelling  built 
on  elevated  grounds,  overlooking  a  large  body  of 
water.  The  exterior  has  a  picturesque  and  cheer¬ 
ful  appearance.  Pleasant  verandas  are  arranged  on 
three  sides.  The  main  hall  and  principal  rooms 
are  unusually  large,  and  all  parts  are  provided  with 
windows,  affording  outlooks  in  all  directions. 

The  dimensions  and  arrangements  are  given  on. 


A  Snail  Hatchery. 

Our  little  nephew,  some  days  ago,  went  to  a  shal¬ 
low  ditch  in  the  meadow  and  captured  a  number  of 
fresh-water  snails.  These  he  placed  in  a  cup,  and 
in  great  glee  brought  his  prize  to  show  it.  Find¬ 
ing  that  he  took  so  much  pleasure  in  watching  the 
movements  of  the  snails,  we  hunted  up  a  glass  jar, 
holding  about  a  quart,  and,  nearly  tilling  it  with 
water,  placed  the  snails  in  it.  Here  he  could  watch 
them  as  they  crawled  upon  the  glass,  and  see  how 
they  moved  their  curious  “  foot.”  The  next  step 
was  to  improve  the  “  snailerv.”  Getting  a  few 
small  water  plants  from  the  margin  of  the  river, 
two  or  three  were  washed,  a  small  stone  tied  to 
each  to  sink  it,  and  placed  in  the  jar-  finally  a 
handful  of  clean  pebbles  were  added.  Thus  the 
“snailery  ”  was  converted  into  an  aquarium.  One 
day  something  new  appeared  on  the  sides  of  the 
glass,  small  yellowish  spots,  looking  like  jelly. 
Great  was  the  youngster’s  delight  at  being  told 
that  these  were  the  eggs  of  the  snail,  and  greater 
still  was  it  when  he  could  use  a  magnifying  glass 
and  see  the  little  snails  actually  growing  within  the 
eggs.  He  takes  so  much  pleasure  in  watching  the 
eggs,  that  we  think  he  will  be  disappointed  when 
the  snails  hatch  out  and  travel  off.  Young  people 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  beginning  of  things, 
and  the  increase  of  the  little  snails  from  day  to 
day  is  closely  observed.  The  youngsters,  girls  as 
well  as  boys,  can  act  upon  this  hint,  and  find  much 
amusement  in  raising  a  crop  of  snails.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  fresh-water  snails  of  some  kind  can 


Fig.  1. — WEST  SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE. 


the  plans.  The  foundations  rise  18  inches  above- 
the  ground  at  the  highest  point.  The  clear  hight 
of  the  cellar  ceilings  are  7  feet;  first  story  in  the 
main  house,  10  feet;  the  wing,  9  feet  4  inches;  sec¬ 
ond  story,  main  house,  9  feet;  wing,  4  to  8  feet. 
The  whole  hight  of  the  main  frame  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sill  to  the  top  of  the  plate  is  21  feet;, 
kitchen,  rear  wing  frame,  14  feet  and  8  inches.  The 
cellar  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  51  feet,  and  the 
loose  earth  is  used  in  grading.  The  walls  are  of 
broken  stone,  laid  18  inches  thick  and  7  feet  high, 
and  neatly  pointed  where  exposed  to  sight.  The 
sills  for  all  cellar  windows  and  hearth  for  the 
kitchen  fire-place  are  of  dressed  blue-stone.  The 
chimneys  are  of  hard  brick  and  best  mortar.  All 
|  flues  are  separate  and  continuous  from  the  fire¬ 
places  to  the  top.  The  interior  side  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  of  the  two  principal  stories  are  hard  finished 
on  two  coats  of  best  brown  mortar  and  seasoned 
lath.  The  main  hall  and  the  three  principal  rooms 
of  the  first  story  have  stucco  cornices,  panels,  and 
centers.  The  bay-window  has  “  rule  joint  ”  corner 
finish,  with  soffit  and  corbels  in  the  upper  angles. 

The  timber  is  of  sawed,  seasoned  spruce,  and  of 
the  following  sizes  :  Sills,  4  by  8;  girders,  4  by  8; 
posts,  4  by  7;  ties  and  plates,  4  by  6;  ridges,  3  by  8; 
beams,  3  by  8;  braces,  3  by  5;  valleys,  3  by  8;  rafters,. 
M.,  3  by  5;  rafters,  W.,  3  by  4;  verandas,  3  by  8. 

All  parts  are  thoroughly  framed  together,  and  se¬ 
cured  with  hard-wood  pins.  The  beams  in  the  two 
principal  floors  of  the  main  house,  and  all  studding 
are  placed  16  inches  apart  from  centers ;  other 
beams  and  all  rafters  are  2  feet  from  centers.  The 
tie  crossing  the  opening  to  bay-window  is  4  by  10. 
All  trimmer  beams  are  double,  each  tier  of  beams 
having  a  double  row  of  cross  bridging  through  the 
center  of  their  spans.  The  girders  beneath  the 
main  partitions  are  supported  at  their  ends  by  the 
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rmasonry,  and  along  tbeir  lengths  by  5-ineh  locust 
posts,  resting  on  large  flat  stones,  embedded  below 
the  surface  of  the  cellar  bottom.  All  partitions  are 
anchored  together  at  their  joinings.  The  windows 
are  constructed,  as  indicated  by  the  plans,  with 
plank  stiles  and  sills,  and  all  above  the  cellar  have 
timber  sub-sills. 

The  windows  are  glazed  with  second  quality 
French  glass.  All  sash  in  the  cellar  are  hung  with 
butts,  and  in  the  two  principal  stories  to  balance 


with  head  and  base  blocks  complete.  The  windows 
in  the  first  and  second  stories  have  panels  under 
them.  Those  opening  to  the  verandas  and  balco¬ 
nies  are  double-faced,  and  hung  to  swing  inward. 
The  kitchen  and  dining-room  have  neat  chair 
backs.  A  sink  and  drain-board  are  set  and  neatly 
cased,  with  closet  underneath.  The  pantry  and  all 
closets  are  shelved,  and  hooked  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  The  doors  are  of  first  quality  seasoned  pine, 
paneled  and  molded.  The  front  doors  are  4-4  by 


Vegetable  Development. 

The  great  majority  of  our  vegetables  are  quite 
unlike  the  plant  in  its  wild  6tate.  By  cultivation 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  some  part  of  the 
plant,  that  portion  most  useful  to  man,  has  taken 
on  an  unnatural  development.  This  may  occur  in 
the  root,  as  in  the  carrot;  the  tuber  as  in  the  po¬ 
tato  ;  in  the  bulb  as  in  the  onion  ;  in  the  stem  as 
in  kohl-rabi ;  in  the  leaves  as  in  6pinach  ;  in  the 


Fig.  2. — EAST  ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE. 


Fig.  3. — SOUTH  ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE. 


weights,  with  cord.  The  siding  is  of  6-inch  clear 
pine  clapboards  laid  on  T.  &  G.  hemlock  sheathing 
and  heavy  sheathing  paper.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  18-inch  pine  shingles  of  best  quality,  laid  51 
inches  to  the  weather  on  spruce  shingling  lath,  ex¬ 
cept  those  for  verandas  and  balconies,  laid  on  in¬ 
verted  If  by  41-inch  pine  plank,  neatly  beaded  on 
the  under  face.  All  valleys  and  gutters  are  of  I  X 
•charcoal  tin;  former  20  inches  wide,  and  the  latter 
14  inches,  with  one  edge  rolled  and  turned  up 
three  inches,  and  “  laid  in  ”  with  the  shingles  on 
the  second  course,  with  sufficient  incline  to  insure 
a  good  run  for  water.  The  bay-window  is  tinned 
over,  with  slat  floor  for  balcony  use.  The  verandas 
are  supported  on  5-inch  locust  posts  extending  in 
the  earth  below  the  reach  of  frost,  and  cased  on 
their  exposed  faces,  with  panels  of  lattice  work 
"between.  The  outside  floors  are  of  T  &  G  H  by 
41-inch  clear  pine,  closely  laid  in  paint,  and 


Fig.  4. — PLAN  OF  FIRST  STORY. 

blind-nailed.”  The  inside  floors  are  of  T  &  G 
1}  by  7-inch  spruce,  closely  laid  and  double-nailed 
to  each  bearing.  The  stairs  are  of  clear  pine.  The 
main  flight  has  a  9-inch  paneled  newel,  and  a  21  by 
41-inch  molded  rail  of  ash.  The  kitchen  stairs 
are  “  boxed  in,”  plastered  on  the  room  side,  with  a 
door  at  the  foot.  The  cellar  stairs  are  placed  un¬ 
der  the  kitchen  stairs,  with  a  door  at  the  top.  The 
Architraves  for  the  interior  are  of  clear  pine  reeded, 


7  by  11,  and  heavily  molded  outside.  The  inside 
double  doors  are  5  by  7-4  by  11;  sliding  doors  7  by 
7-6  by  11.  All  other  room  doors  in  the  first  story 
of  the  main  house  are  2-8  by  7-4  by  11.  Outside 
blinds,  with  rolling  slats  of  best  manufacture,  are 
put  to  each  window  in  the  first  and  second  stories. 

All  the  doors  are  hung  with  loose  joint  butts. 
Double-faced  doors  have  mortised  locks,  and  all 
single-faced  doors,  rim  locks.  The  double  doors 
have  flush  bolts  top  and  bottom.  The  sliding  doors 
have  brass  sheaves,  way,  and  stops.  All  knobs, 
roses,  and  escutcheons  are  of  white  porcelain, 
with  silver-plated  shanks  and  bases.  Brass  sash 
fastenings  are  put  to  all  windows  in  the  first  and 
second  stories.  An  iron  sink,  18  by  26  inches,  and 
a  pump  are  set  in  the  kitchen,  with  50  feet  of  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pipe,  properly  connected  for  supply 
and  waste  water.  Three  mantels  are  supplied  for 
the  first  story  costing  $30  each,  and  two  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  costing  $20  each,  with  one  marble  shelf, 
resting  on  stucco  trusses,  costing  $8.  All  wood 
work  usually  painted  has  two  coats  of  paint  com¬ 
posed  of  pure  lead  and  oil,  with  the  addition  of 
such  stains  as  suit  the  owner. 

All  the  materials  of  their  several  kinds  are  suffici¬ 
ent  for  and  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  required. 
Anything  necessary  to  the  thorough  completion  of 
the  dwelling,  such  as  nails,  screws,  etc.,  though 
not  particularized  herein,  are  provided  and  used. 
The  labor  is  performed  in  a  substantial  and  work¬ 
manlike  manner.  The  whole  to  receive  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  architect. 

Cost  of  Materials  and  Labor. 


800  yards  excavation  at  25  cents  per  yard .  $75X0 

2,100  feet  stone  foundation  (complete)  at  12  cents 

per  foot .  252.00 

21  feet  blue  stone  at  30  cents  per  foot .  6.30 

6,000  bricks  in  chimney  (complete)  at  $15  per  M .  90.00 

1.200  yards  plastering  ( complete)  at  35  cents  per  yard  420.00 
425  feetBtucco  work  (complete)  at  30  cents  per  foot  127.50 

11,025  feet  timber  at  $20  per  M .  220.50 

150  joists  at  16  cents  each .  24.00 

475  wall  strips  at  11  cents  each .  52.25 

3,000  feet  sheathing  at  3  cents  per  foot . .  90.00 

8,500  feet  felt  at  4  cents  per  pound . 11.68 

550  clapboards  (6-inch)  at  16  cents  each .  88.00 

250  feet  cornices  (complete)  at  24  cents  per  foot..  60.00 

600  shingling  lath  at  6  cents  each .  36.00 

108  bunches  shingles  (pine)  at  $1.50  per  bunch _  162.00 

4  hunches  shingles  (red  wood)  at  $2  per  bunch..  8.00 
620  feet  tin  (valleys,  gutters,  and  leaders)  at  8 

cents  per  foot  .  49.60 

270  flooring  (outside  4K-inch)  at  20  cents  each .  54.00 

580  flooring  (inside  7-inch)  at  20  cents  each .  116.00 

8  windows,  cellar  (complete),  at  $3  each .  24.00 

42  windows,  first  and  second  stories  (complete), 

at  $10  each .  ...  420.00 

11  windows,  attic  (complete), at  $3  and $li  each..  49.00 

38  doors  (complete)  at  $8  each .  304.00 

4  stairs  (complete) . .  120.00 

Verandas  and  balconies  (complete) .  100.00 

Pantry  and  closet  finish  (complete) .  28.00 

8  kegs  nails  at  $4  per  keg .  32.00 

Sink  and  pumps  (complete) .  15.00 

6  Mantels  (complete) .  138.00 

Painting .  300.00 

Carting . 35.00 

Carpenter  labor  (not  included  above) .  400.00 

Incidentals .  92.57 


Total . . . $4,000.00 


leaf-stalk  as  in  rhubarb,  or  in  the  terminal  bud,  of 
which  the  cabbage  is  an  example.  The  fruit  is 
changed  in  a  large  number,  as  in  the  squashes,  to¬ 
mato,  etc.,  and  finally  the  seeds  themselves  are 
modified,  as  the  peas,  beans,  sweet  corn,  etc. 
These  portions  have  not  only  been  increased  in 
size,  but  they  have  acquired  peculiar  color,  flavor, 
etc.,  which  add  to  their  value.  When  these  plants 
are  grown  under  unfavorable  conditions,  they  re¬ 
vert  more  or  less  to  their  original  wild  state.  The 
carrot  affords  a  marked  illustration  of  reversion. 
Allowed  to  sow  its  own  seed  in  poor  soil  in  au¬ 
tumn,  the  plant  which  comes  up  the  following 
spring  is  left  to  fight  its  way  among  grass  and 
other  plants,  and  in  a  few  years  it  becomes  the 
well-known  “  wild  carrot.”  The  small  woody  root 
of  this  has  been,  by  a  few  years  of  cultivation, 
brought  back  to  the  large  tender  root  we  know  in 
the  carrot.  Many  other  examples  could  be  cited 
of  the  tendency  of  cultivated  plants  to  retrograde, 
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Fig.  5. — PLAN  OF  SECOND  STORY. 


but  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  first  point  iu 
seed-growing  is  good  cultivation  of  the  plants 
which  bear  the  seed.  They  must  be  kept  from  re¬ 
verting  towards  their  first  condition  ;  indeed,  one 
of  the  methods  of  improving  plants,  and,  conse¬ 
quently  their  seeds,  is  to  provide  those  conditions 
which  will  allow  them  to  assume  their  greatest  de¬ 
velopment.  In  other  words,  high  cultivation  i3 
necessary  in  growing  the  best  seeds. 
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Quincunx  Corn  Rows. 

To  facilitate  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe  between 
the  rows  of  corn,  my  practice  is  to  mark  out  the 
ground  in  quincunx  rows,  so  that  the  implement 
may  be  worked  equally  well  in  three  different  ways. 
For  more  than  forty  years  past  I  have  raised  Indian 
corn,  and  have  always  planted  the  seed  in  quincunx 
rows,  except  when  the  drill  system  was  adopted. 

When  rows  run  at  a  right  angle  across  each  oth¬ 
er,  all  being  three  feet  apart,  there  will  not  be  as 
many  hills  on  an  acre,  and,  of  course,  less  grain, 
than  if  the  same  plot  of  ground  were  marked  in 
the  quincunx  order,  with  the  rows  running  in  three 
directions,  and  three  feet  apart.  This  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  of  minor  consideration,  the  leading  one  con¬ 
sisting  in  the  saving  of  manual  labor.  When  a 
good  horse-hoe  has  been  carefully  run  in  three  di¬ 
rections  between  the  rows  of  growing  corn,  the  la¬ 
bor  required  with  hand-hoes  will  be  light  and  inex¬ 
pensive.  The  horse-hoe  should  be  started  when 
the  corn  is  a  few  inches  high.  Adjust  the  hoe  to 
skim  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  a  uniform 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  The  third  time 
through,  a  boy  or  man  may  follow  with  a  hand-lioe, 
taking  two  rows  at  a  time,  straightening  up  the 
stalks,  and  removing  every  weed  from  the  hills,  as 
fast  as  the  horse-hoe  progresses.  With  this  man¬ 
agement,  the  crop  always  gets  the  start  of  weeds 
and  grass;  and  by  means  of  the  quincunx  system 
of  rows,  the  horse-hoe  performs  nearly  all  the  la¬ 
bor,  and  the  weeds  are  easily  kept  thoroughly  sub¬ 
dued  through  the  entire  season.  In  order  to  culti¬ 
vate  Indian  corn  with  profit,  farmers  must  require 
their  teams  to  do  the  hoeing.  S.  E.  F. 


Strange  Work  with  a  Pillow. 

Mr  A.  S.  Fuller,  the  well-known  author  of  Small 
Fruit  Culturist  and  other  works,  who  is  an  ardent 
entomologist,  has  brought  to  our  notice  a  remarka¬ 
ble  example,  if  not  of  insect  architecture,  at  least 
of  insect  industry.  A  lady  living  near  his  New 
Jersey  home  had  long  observed  that  a  pair  of  her 
feather  pillows  were  becoming  dull,  and  losing  their 
elasticity  and  lightness.  This  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  determined  to  empty  out  the  feath¬ 
ers  and  renovate  them.  When  the  pillow  cases 
were  opened,  the  feathers  were  little  besides  the 
naked  stems  or  small  quills,  quite  divested  of  the 
plume,  or  web.  But — and  here  is  the  strange  part 
— the  whole  interior,  a  common  striped  ticking, 
presented  the  appearance  of  plush,  or  perhaps 
more  that  of  fur.  This  material  was  submitted  to 
our  friend,  who,  on  examination,  found  that  it  was 
the  work  of  an  insect.  The  pillows  were  stuffed 
with  common  hen’s  feathers,  a  large  share  of  the 
web  of  which  is  soft  and  like  fine  hair.  The  in¬ 
sects  had  stripped  these  little  hair-like  parts  from 
the  quills,  and  glued,  or  otherwise  fastened  them 
to  the  pillow-tick.  This  -work  is  not  done  here 
and  there  in  patches,  but  the  whole  surface  is 
completely  covered.  There  must  be  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  these  fibres  on  a  square  inch,  as  they  are 
set  so  closely  that  no  part  of  the  fabric  can  be 
seen.  If  these  were  attached,  as  seems  probable,  ■ 
one  at  a  time,  the  industry  displayed  in  the  work 
is  most  wonderful.  The  microscope  shows  that 
each  hair-like  fragment  is  fixed  by  its  larger  end  or 
base,  just  as  it  was  attached  to  the  feather.  More 
than  this,  they  appear  to  be  lapped  over  each  other 
in  one  direction  only.  If  the  surface  be  smooth¬ 
ed  in  one  direction,  the  fibres  all  lay  flat;  but  if  the 
motion  of  the  fingers  is  made  the  other  way,  the 
surface  is  at  once  roughened,  just  like  fur  when 
stroked  the  wrong  way.  Numerous  small  black 
oval  beetles,  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  long, 
were  found  in  the  pillows,  and  these  must  have 
been  the  workmen  in  this  strange,  decorative  art. 
Mr.  Fuller  makes  out  the  insect  to  be  Altagenus 
megatoma,  a  near  relative  of  the  insects  which  are 
so  destructive  to  stuffed  specimens  of  all  kinds 
that  they  are  known  as  “Museum  Pests.”  “What 
was  the  object  of  the  insect?”  will  naturally  be 
asked.  Thus  far  this  is  a  mystery.  That  it 
thus  destroyed  the  feathers  is  not  so  strange, 
but  that  it  should  use  the  fragments  to  con¬ 


struct  a  fabric  (if  we  can  so  call  it),  is  a  puzzle.  I 
Insects  often  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in  providing 
for  their  progeny,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  this  is  for  such  a  purpose.  If  these  insects 
could  be  induced  to  do  this  as  a  regular  business, 
and  convert  common  feathers  into  beautiful  plush, 
it  would  be  a  new  industry. 


Concerning  Stoves. 

Those  in  the  Northern  States  who  take  down  their 
stoves  early  in  May  usually  pay  a  penalty  in  several 
days  of  discomfort,  if  not  in  actual  illness.  A  year 
rarely  passes  without  bringing  a  cold  storm  in  the 
first  half  of  June,  when  a  fire  is  actually  necessary 
for  health.  Fortunate  are  those  who  have  open 
fire-places  in  their  houses,  in  which  during  any 
damp,  chilly  spell,  a  small  fire  of  wood  can  be  made, 
and  will  be  most  acceptable.  Stoves  which  are  to 
be  taken  down  may  safely  be  left  to  the  middle  of 
the  present  month.  When  taken  down,  they  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned,  both  inside  and  out,  and  if 
a  new  lining  or  other  repairs  are  needed,  now  is 
the  time  to  attend  to  this.  Go  over  the  outside  of 
both  stove  and  pipe  with  common  stove-polish, 
which  is  plumbago  or  black  lead,  and  avoid  all 
kinds  of  varnish.  The  use  of  the  polish,  thor¬ 
oughly  rubbed  on  with  a  brush,  is  not  for  appear¬ 
ance  merely,  but  it  forms  a  thin  film  over  the  iron, 
and  prevents  it  from  becoming  rusty.  The  pipe 
should  have  all  loose  dust  knocked  out,  and  if  it 
is  necessary  to  separate  the  joints,  first  mark  them 
with  chalk  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be 
readily  put  together  again.  Much  of  the  prover¬ 
bial  annoyance  in  putting  up  a  stove  is  due  to  a 
neglect  of  this  simple  precaution.  All  loose  parts, 
including  legs,  should  be  wrapped  in  coarse  paper, 
and  placed  inside  of  the  stove  before  it  is  put  away, 
not  forgetting  the  poker,  handles,  and  whatever 
else  belongs  with  it.  Stoves  should  always  be 
stored  in  a  dry,  tight  place,  where  water  cannot  ac¬ 
cidently  reach  them.  It  is  a  useful  precaution  to 
wrap  them  in  old  bagging,  or  even  newspapers. 


Japanese  Ornamental  Evergreens. 

In  Japan,  landscape  gardening  has  reached  such 
a  state  of  perfection  that  travellers  admire  its 
beauty,  not  because  strange  and  attractive  to  the 
eyes,  but  for  its  true  merits.  In  the  hand  of  a 
skillful  gardener,  a  harmonious  combination  of 
diverse  natural  scenes,  modified  according  to  taste, 
is  so  beautifully  and  skillfully  executed,  that  every 
one  is  charmed,  and  cannot  resist  the  belief  that 
Nature  has  blessed  the  Orient  with  more  than  her 
share  of  beauty.  There  are  winding  creeks,  with 
blue  running  waters,  steep  rocks  and  grand  bould¬ 
ers,  with  lichens  and  mosses  growing  upon  them  ; 
shadowy  trees  and  bamboos  representing  Nature’s 
forest,  in  w'hich  nightingales  sing  with  melodious 
tones.  These,  though  strictly  oriental  and  differ- 
ent  from  a  green  lawn,  with  winding  driveways  and 
regularly  planted  trees,  are  all  symmetrically 
matched  with  each  other,  and  located  just  in  front 
of  the  parlor  or  drawing-room  of  a  stately  man¬ 
sion.  The  sides  of  such  a  lawn  are  enclosed  by 
well-trimmed  hedges,  which  exclude  the  passer’s 
inspection.  Winter  is  never  a  gloomy  time,  for 
evergreens  of  one  kind  or  another  are  always 
prominent  figures  in  a  garden.  Among  the  popu¬ 
lar  evergreens,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 

Camellia  Japonica.— The  camellia  can  not  with¬ 
stand  a  very  cold  climate,  but  is  quite  hardy,  and 
sometimes  reaches  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  hight,  and 
two  or  three  feet  in  circumference.  It  branches 
freely,  and  grows  very  thick.  The  leaves  are  thick 
and  smooth,  of  an  eliptical  shape,  serrate  and 
pointed.  The  flower  is  most  beautiful,  and  of  a 
rosy  color.  The  petals  lie  one  upon  another,  and 
make  a  symmetrical  shape.  The  camellia  begins  to 
blossom  early  in  spring,  and  continues  in  flower 
until  late  in  the  season.  They  can  be  propagated 
either  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  most  commonly  the 
latter.  The  stones  of  the  seeds  are  pressed,  and 
oil  is  extracted.  From  the  extreme  south,  north¬ 
ward  to  a  latitude  of  about  forty  degrees,  the 
camellia  is  met  with  everywhere,  and  adds  greatly 


to  the  beauty  of  a  garden.  In  the  north,  wherec 
the  climate  is  a  little  too  severe  for  its  growth,  ex¬ 
treme  precautions  are  taken,  and  sacrificing  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  an  evergreen  in  winter,  garden¬ 
ers  cover  up  the  plant  with  straw  until  warmer- 
weather  comes  in  spring,  when  the  cover  is  taken 
oil,  and  the  plant  soon  begins  to  present  its  char¬ 
acteristically  beautiful  and  rose-colored  flowers. 

Pinus  Massoniana. — This  evergreen  is  met  with 
in  most  gardens  and  along  public  thoroughfares. 
During  the  hot  summer  months,  this  pine  gives  a 
great  deal  of  comfort  to  pedestrians,  while  in  win¬ 
ter  it  affords  good  protection  against  cold  winds- 
and  snow.  The  trees  are  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful.  They  prefer  dry  land  to  wet.  As  this. 
evergreen  branches  out  very  freely  in  a  lateral  di¬ 
rection,  gardeners  take  advantage  of  this,  and  train 
the  trees  into  various  shapes. 

Olea  aquifolium  is  noted  for  its  sweet-scented 
flowers.  Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  camellia, 
with  sharper  and  more  distinct  serratures.  It  has 
numerous  small  branches,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  can  be  trained  as  a  hedge.  The  well-trimmed 
hedges  of  this  plant  are  common  around  country 
homes.  S.  Sato. 


Wire  Fencing. 


In  the  West  the  best  farmers  use  only  three 
wires,  claiming  this  to  be  sufficient  to  turn  all 
kinds  of  stock,  excepting  hogs.  The  posts  are  set 
about  21  feet  in  the  ground,  and  one  rod  apart: 
the  wire  is  stretched  16,  20,  and  12  inches  apart  re¬ 
spectively,  the  lower  wire  being  10  inches  above  the 
ground.  This  gives  a  fence  50  inches  high.  The 
black  painted  wire,  with  either  two  or  four  pointed 
barbs,  about  five  inches  apart,  is  used  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  the  galvanized,  or  white  wire,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  much  stronger  and  more  durable  than 
the  latter. 

The  cost  of  such  a  fence  as  described  need  not 
exceed  35  cents  per  rod,  exclusive  of  the  labor. 
Braces  not  less  than  10  to  12  feet  long  should  be 
placed  against  each  end  post  of  the  line,  and  at  in¬ 
tervals  between,  if  the  line  of  fence  is  very  long. 
If  these  braces  are  not  sufficiently  long,  they  will 
spring  or  “  give,”  and  the  fence  soon  slacken.  In. 
fixing  the  braces  against  the  post,  they  should  be 
placed  at  a  point  even  with  or  above  the  upper- 
wire,  or  the  posts  will  be  lifted,  ana  made  loose. 

A  novel,  efficient,  and  approved  mode  of  stretch¬ 
ing  the  wire  is  to  wrap  it  around  the  hub  of  a  wag¬ 
on  wheel,  using  the  latter  as  a  capstan.  Precaution 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  wagon  from  moving 
by  securing  it  with  a  rope  or  chain.  Following 
this  method  one  strong  man  can,  by  taking  hold  of 
the  spokes,  effectually  tighten  a  wire  40  rods  long. 

Stock  soon  become  used  to  these  fences,  and  are 
careful  to  give  them  a  wide  berth.  Observer. 


Does  it  pay  to  raise  chickens  in  the  garden  ?  This 
question  admits  of  a  double  answer.  It  does,  and  it 
don’t,  just  as  you  manage  them.  To  let  them  have 
the  run  of  the  garden  the  whole  season  is  destruc¬ 
tive,  and  you  might  about  as  well  give  up  your  gar¬ 
den.  The  early  broods  that  come  out  in  April  and 
May,  if  the  mothers  are  confined  in  coops  near  the 
edge  of  the  garden,  can  have  the  freedom  of  the 
premises  until  about  the  first  of  J une,  and  they  will 
destroy  a  multitude  of  insects  and  small  weeds 
and  thus  help  the  gardener’s  work.  These  older 
broods  should  then  be  confined  in  large  pens,  with 
dry  airy  roosts,  or  be  removed  to  quarters  remote 
from  the  garden.  June  broods  may  have  the  same 
liberty  in  the  garden  until  two  or  three  weeks  old. 
They  will  help  keep  down  the  squash  and  melon 
bugs,  and  small  weeds,  and  grow  all  the  better  for 
their  range.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  scratch,  and 
injure  any  of  the  growing  crops,  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  other  quarters.  Late  in  the  autumn,  after 
the  crops  are  mainly  matured,  chickens  are  good 
scavengers  in  the  garden,  and  will  get  much  of 
their  living  from  decaying  apples,  pears,  corn, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  squashes,  etc.  If  you  use^ 
the  chickens  as  help,  it  pays.  If  you  allow  them, 
to  use  you,  and  your  garden,  it  is  far  otherwise. 
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The  Hop-Vine  Borer,  or  Hop  Grub. 

BY  PROF.  J.  H.  COMSTOCK,  CORNELL  UNIVIRSITY. 

During  the  spring  of  1881,  my  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  to  an  insect  which  is  very  destructive  to 
hops  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  July  I  visited  the  hop  yard  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  of 
Osceola,  Pa.,  and  found  the  ravages  of  this  insect 
very  serious,  even  threatening  the  destruction  of 
his  yard.  From  accounts  received  I  infer  that  it  is 
equally  destructive  in  some  parts  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk.  It  is  computed  that  the  annual  loss, 
arising  from  it  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  is 
$600,000,  estimating  the  loss  at  10  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  crop.  But  25  to  50  per  cent  of  injury 
has  been  reported  elsewhere. 

This  pest  has  been  known  to  hop-growers  for 
many  years,  but  has  not  attracted  much  attention 
from  entomologists.  Last  summer  I  succeeded  in 
rearing  the  adult  insect,  and  can  now  give  a  nearly 
complete  history  of  the  transformations  of  the 
species,  the  egg  being  the  only  state  not  yet  ob¬ 
served.  The  egg  is  evidenttyi  deposited  in  the  ter¬ 
minal  bud  of  the  young  vine.  The  larva  eats  its 
way  from  this  bud  down  to  the  first  or  second 
joint,  above  which  the  vine  has  a  soft  pith.  This 
injury  stops  the  growth  of  the  vines,  which  become 


Fig.  1.— THE  HOP  GRUB. 


known  among  hop-growers  as  “  stag-vines.”  The 
larvae  can  be  found  early  in  May,  and  are  observed 
by  hop-growers  when  tying  the  vines  for  the  first 
time.  At  this  period  they  differ  much  in  appearance 
from  the  full-grown  grub,  which  is  the  form  most 
often  observed  by  hop-growers.  The  young  larva, 
when  in  the  head  of  the  vine,  rarely  exceeds  one- 
half  inch  in  length,  and  is  much  darker-colored 
than  when  full  grown.  The  ground  color  is  pale 
yellowish-white,  with  indistinct  marking  of  the 
head.  The  first  segment  of  the  body  is  marked 
with  black  on  each  side. 

The  insect  remains  in  the  head  of  the  vine  but  a 
short  time,  and  then  passes  to  the  grouud,  where 
it  attacks  the  young  shoots  from  one-half  to  one 
inch  below  the  surface.  These  young  larvae  work 
within  the  shoot,  leaving  only  the  bark.  Later  on 
they  infest  older  vines,  so  that  frequently  they 
destroy  vines  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  long.  They 
also  infest  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  root,  working 
upon  its  outer  part.  In  this  position  they  are 
easily  found  by  removing  the  earth  from  the  roots. 
The  first  indication  of  the  borer  at  the  roots  is  the 
dying  of  the  leaves.  This  may  be  observed  usually 
when  the  vines  are  from  two  to  ten  feet  high.  The 
larvae  become  full  grown  during  the  last  half  of 
July.  The  insect  in  this  state  is  represented  in  fig. 
1.  It  is  li  to  2  inches  in  length,  of  a  dirty  white 
color,  marked  with  black  spots,  which  are  arranged 
as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  head  is  light 
brown,  and  the  shield 
on  the  next  segment 
of  the  same  color, 
with  the  front  margin 
black.  The  shield  on 
Fig.  2. — pupa  of  hop  the  last  segment  of 
borer.  the  body  and  all  the 

legs  are  black.  During  the  latter  part  of  July  or 
early  in  August  the  larvae  transform  to  pupae  in  the 
ground  near  the  roots  they  have  infested.  They 
usually  burrow  only  a  few  inches  from  the  roots 
before  transforming.  I  observed  no  indication  of 
a  cocoon  or  cell.  The  pupa  is  brown  and  measures 
about  one  inch  in  length.  Its  form  is  represented 
in  tig.  2.  The  pupa  state  lasts  about  one  month, 
after  which  the  adult  insect  appears.  It  is  a  moth 
marked  with  spots  and  bands  of  different  shades  of 
brown.  Its  thorax  is  furnished  with  a  series  of 
prominent  tufts,  shown  in  fig.  3.  Figure  4  repre¬ 
sents  the  moth  with  its  wings  spread.  The  figures 
are  all  natural  size.  This  moth  is  known  to  ento¬ 


mologists  as  Apamea  immanis.  Only  one  generation 
of  the  insect  has  been  observed  in  a  year.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  moths  live  from  the 
time  they  emerge  in  August  or  September  until  the 
following:  spring,  and  then  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
heads  of  the  young  vines  as  indicated  above. 

Remedies. — Keep  a  very  (dose  watch  of  the  vines 
early  in  the  spring,  and  destroy  the  young  worms 


Fig.  3.— MOTH  OF  HOP  BORER. 

before  they  leave  the  heads  of  the  vines.  As  the 
worms  remain  but  a  short  time  in  the  heads,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  go  over  the  yard  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the  first  half  of 
May.  If  this  is  done  thoroughly  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  “worm”  the  vines  in  the  usual  way, 
i.  e.,  by  removing  the  earth  from  the  roots,  later  in 
the  season.  This,  however,  depends  upon  whether 
all  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  heads  of  vines,  or  partly 
there  and  parity  at  the  roots.  Further  observations 
ai e  needed  to  settle  this  point.  All  hop-growers 
-mite  in  saying  that  very  many  hop  grubs  are  des¬ 
troyed  by  skunks. 

The  following  method  of  treating  infested  vines 
is  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Clark,  of  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.  :  When  the  vines  are  well  up  the  pole,  and  at 
the  first  hoeing  about  the  last  of  May  or  first  of 
June,  the  earth  should  be  carefully  worked  away 
from  the  vine  by  the  hoe ;  all  the  earth  remaining 
between  the  vines  must  be  carefully  worked  out 
with  a  sharpened  stick,  so  that  all  the  vines  will 
be  left  bare  as  low  down  as  where  they  leave  the 
bed  root.  Thus  they  become  toughened  by  the 
weather  and  are  not  so  attractive  to  the  grub.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  this  operation,  a  good  handful  of 
the  following  compost  should  be  applied  directly 
around  the  root  and  vine :  Take  equal  parts  of 
salt,  quick-lime,  and  hen-manure ;  place  the  lime 
on  the  floor  first,  and  then  throw  on  water  enough 


Fig.  4.— MOTH  WITH  WINGS  SPREAD. 

to  thoroughly  slake  it ;  immediately  spread  the 
salt  on  top,  following  with  the  heu-manure.  When 
the  lime  is  well  slaked,  mix  the  whole  thoroughly, 
and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  it  will  be  ready  for  use  as 
above.  Do  not  hill  up  the  hops  until  the  latter 
part  of  July  or  the  first  of  August. 


Sweet  Apples. 

“  W.  B.”  writes:  We  do  not  property  value  sweet 
apples.  They  are  healthful,  very  nutritious,  and  a 
luxury  in  their  raw  state.  When  baked,  they  are 
good  as  a  desert,  or  eaten  in  milk.  Nearly  everybody 
is  fond  of  them,  children  especially.  Horses  like 
them  as  well  as  they  do  sugar,  and  can  be  fed  upon 
them  several  times  a  week,  in  place  of  grain  or 
other  feed,  and  sheep  will  fatten  upon  them.  If 
fed  regularly,  they  are  one  of  the  best  feeds  for 
cows  and  young  stock,  which  of  course  must  have 
other  feed  with  the  apples.  Pigs  will  live  and 
fatten  upon  them  with  very  little  other  food  ;  boiled 
and  mixed  with  meal,  they  are  excellent  for  poul¬ 
try  of  all  kinds.  Nearly  all  orchards  have  a  few 
“  sweet  trees,”  and  many  have  some  trees  that 
bear  poor  fruit,  while  others  bear  little  of  any  kind. 
Besides,  in  all  of  the  older  sections,  we  have  volun¬ 
teer  trees  in  the  hedge  rows,  in  pastures,  and  even 


in  the  woodlands.  Now  farmers  should  go  to  work 
and  graft  these  useless  trees  I  have  described,  and 
do  it  this  spring.  There  is  still  time  to  cut  cions  ; 
they  will  grow,  even  if  cut  when  the  leaf  bud 
is  almost  ready  to  burst,  but  are  better  cut  earlier. 
Nearly  every  one  who  has  read  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  a  few  years,  and  can  use  a  hand-saw r 
can  graft  trees  successfully.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
having  too  many  sweet  apples,  as  they  make  the 
best  of  cider,  and  if  vinegar  is  wanted,  by  adding 
as  much  water  as  cider,  it  will  be  strong  enough. 
If  you  wish  to  boil  it  to  make  your  apple  sauce,  or 
apple  butter,  it  is  much  better  and  does  not  require 
near  as  long  boiling  down  as  other  cider.  We; 
have  found  for  a  summer  drink  in  the  field,  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  a  cup  full  of  boiled  cider  mixed 
with  about  a  gallon  of  water.  It  is  an  agreeable 
drink,  and  without  bad  effects. 


Give  Your  Boys  Land. 

I  would  suggest  a  means  of  keeping  the  boys  on 
the  farm,  instead  of  allowing  their  place  to  be 
usurped  by  the  farm  laborers  who  are  now  filling 
the  interstices  of  New  England  farm  society.  The 
average  Yankee  lad  (I  speak  only  of  such  because 
I  am  acquainted  with  no  others)  has  a  very  active 
mind  ;  consequently,  when  sent  into  the  field  alone 
to  pick  stones  or  hoe  corn,  if  he  has  no  individual 
interest  on  the  farm  with  which  to  busy  his 
thoughts,  he  begins  to  count  the  years  and  months 
which  must  elapse  before  this  bondage  shall  end. 
We  see  in  colleges,  factories,  and  shops,  young 
men  who  were  driven  to  a  change  of  occupation  by 
well-meaning  fathers,  who  had  not  learned  the 
complete  difference  between  a  boy  and  a  machine. 
A  college  classmate  of  the  writer  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  thousands  of  similar  cases.  He  said  that 
his  father,  though  well-to-do  as  regard  lands  and 
bank  accounts,  expected  him,  after  he  was  fourteen 
years  old,  to  be  as  regularly  in  the  field  as  the 
hired  men.  This  conscientious  parent  was  wont 
to  reprimand  him  for  laziness  when  found  reading 
during  working  hours.  As  soon  as  he  was  free 
from  his  father’s  authority  he  leffthe  farm,  the  as¬ 
sociations  of  which  suggested  nothing  pleasant,, 
and  fitted  himself  for  college. 

Another  friend  of  about  the  same  age,  who  is 
much  attached  to  farming,  and  very  enthusiastic  in 
investigatfng  agricultural  subjects,  tells  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  about  his  early  boyhood  :  My  agri¬ 
cultural  propensities  began  to  develop  very  early. 
My  first  impressive  experience  was  in  planting 
beans.  One  morning  finding  that  my  beans  had 
come  up,  and  thinking  that  Nature  had  made  a 
mistake,  I  proceeded  to  rectify  it  by  inverting  their 
natural  position.  I  soou  found,  however,  that 
Nature  knew  her  own  business  better  than  I  did. 
This  bit  of  valuable  knowledge  gained  by  experi¬ 
ence,  kindled  a  strong  enthusiasm  for  experiment. 
My  father  allowed  me  a  small  patch  of  ground  con¬ 
taining  a  few  square  rods,  which  I  cultivated  with 
an  increasing  interest,  in  the  meanwhile  asking  my 
elders  all  kinds  of  questions.  As  I  grew  older  he 
increased  my  small  domain,  and  I  began  to  make 
money,  selling  my  potatoes  and  popcorn,  and  sav 
ing  the  proceeds  until  I  could  buy  a  sheep,  and 
next  a  pair  of  steers.  Plants  and  animals  were 
friends  in  whom  I  took  a  lively  interest,  measuring 
them  from  time  to  time  to  see  how  much  they  had 
grown.  This  communion  with  plant  and  animal  life 
wedded  me  to  the  farm,  and  kindled  my  curiosity 
to  read  all  I  could  find  on  agricultural  subjects. 

Of  the  two  cases  cited,  it  is  easy  to  determine 
the  kind  of  training  that  would  keep  the  boy  on 
the  farm.  An  important  lesson  which  all  men 
must  learn  in  youth,  or  suffer  the  consequences, 
in  later  life,  is  the  value  and  use  of  money.  This 
can  be  taught  practically  in  no  better  way 
than  by  allowing  a  boy  to  manage  his  own  cash  ac¬ 
count,  which  implies  that  he  has  a  means  of  earn¬ 
ing  something.  By  the  plan  which  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  he  not  only  takes  a  greater  interest  in  the 
farm,  but  also  becomes  discreet  in  the  use  of 
money.  Let  the  boys  have  some  land  of  their  own, 
and  they  will  not  leave  it.  H.  Q.  W. 
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Between  the  West  and  Europe. 

If  one  could  rise  to  a  point  where  he  could  take 
in  at  a  view  the  vast  farming  region  of  our  West, 
and  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  with  all  the  ex¬ 
panse  between,  no  feature  would  be  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  interchange  of  farm  products  aud  hu¬ 
man  freight.  He  would  see  starting  from  Chicago, 
or  the  Mississippi,  or  beyond,  great  lines  of  freight 
cars,  loaded  to  the  full  with  wheat,  flour,  corn,  and 
meats,  on  their  long  journey  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
hoard.  At  the  same  time  immense  steamers  would 


Forty  years  ago,  not  a  single  steamship  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  a  leading  English  scientist 
claimed  that  no  one  could  ever  cross,  because  coal 
enough  could  not  be  carried  to  drive  it.  Now  not 
less  than  twenty-five  different  lines  are  each  running 
from  four  to  forty  of  these  leviathans.  Each  of  the 
above  thousand  steamers  traversed  an  average  of 
full  seven  thousand  miles  in  coming  and  going — a 
total  distauce  equal  to  nearly  three  hundred  trips 
around  the  world. 

The  half  million  people  who  came  over  in  these 
thousand  steamship  trips  saved  an  average  of  at 
least  twenty  days  each  over  the  sailing  conveyance 


While  in  these  high  latitudes  the  thermometer 
shows,  at  times,  very  low  temperature,  the  cold  is 
much  less  felt,  due  in  part  to  the  dryness  of  the 
air.  A  cool,  damp  day  Is  much  more  felt  than 
a  colder  dry  one.  Third — Prior  to  middle  age, 
the  human  system  soon  adapts  itself  to  localities. 
Probably  the  natives  around  Hudson  Bay,  aud  fur¬ 
ther  north,  do  not  feel  the  cold,  or  suffer  more 
from  it,  than  those  living  twenty  degrees  further 
south.  Statistics  show  that,  in  the  colder  climate  of 
Norway,  out  of  100  children  born,  over  70  leach 
the  age  of  20  years,  while  in  France  not  50  live  so 
long;  that  in  Norway  more  than  1  out  of  3  reach 


be  seen  leaving  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  Stettin,  and 
other  foreign  ports,  each  loaded  down  with  people 
enough  to  make  up  a  large  village,  or  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  farms  of  half  a  county.  At  the  sea¬ 
board  these  trains  and  steamers  meet  and  exchange 
their  loads,  and  then  return  to  repeat  the  process. 

During  last  year  the  arrivals  of  these  steam¬ 
ships  at  New  York  alone,  were  over  a  thousand 
(1,021),  or  about  three  a  day,  week  days  and  Sun¬ 
days  !  Has  the  reader  any  idea  of  the  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  of  these  ocean  “ferry-boats,”  which  are  do¬ 
ing  so  much  both  to  market  our  Western  products 
and  to  people  our  territories  ?  Some  single  steam¬ 
ers  are  rated  at  four,  five,  and  six  thousand  tons  ; 
few  below  two  thousand.  But  three  thousand  tons 
would  fill  250  freight  ears,  carrying  24,000  lbs.  each 
of  wheat,  or  corn,  or  provisions;  and,  at  forty  feet 
to  the  ear,  nearly  two  miles  of  cars  could  dump 
their  loads  into  a  single  steamship  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  all  of  these  thousand  steamers 
brought  an  average  of  a  little  short  of  half  a  thou¬ 
sand  people  each,  nine-tenths  of  whom  came  to 
make  their  future  homes  with  us  in  the  new  world. 
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of  forty  years  ago — an  aggregate  saving  of  over  ten 
million  days,  or  thirty-three  thousand  years  of  work¬ 
ing  time.  These  are  certainly  marvellous  figures. 


The  Northwest— Is  it  too  Cold. 


the  age  of  70;  in  France,  less  than  l  out  of  8;  in  J 
England,  1  out  of  4;  in  Ireland,  1  out  of  11;  in  the 
whole  United  States,  not  quite  1  out  of  4.  Of  ’ 
course,  habits  of  life,  and  poverty  or  insufficient 
food,  have  some  influence,  as  in  Ireland,  but  the 
people  of  Norway  are  not  specially  favored  in  this,  j 


The  rapid  opening  to  settlement  of  our  more 
northerly-western  territory  —  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Washington — brings  up  the  question  of 
climate  and  health;  and  we  are  very  frequently 
asked  by  intending  settlers  at  the  West,  both  na¬ 
tive  and  foreign,  if  the  northern  regions  are  not 
too  cold  either  for  health  or  comfort.  First — It 
is  to  be  said,  that  the  “  isothermal  line  ” — 
that  line  indicating  the  same  average  annual 
temperature — takes  a  north-westerly  direction 
from  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan, 
or  Chicago.  With  some  waving  southward  in  the 
mountain  regions,  it  strikes  the  Pacific  far  up  in 
Washington  Territory.  Latitude  48°  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  corresponds  with  41°  on  the  Atlantic,  in  av¬ 
erage  heat  and  cold  the  year  round.  Second— 


The  Australian  Frozen  Meat  Company,  shipped 
to  England  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  1882, 
21,642  sheep,  on  which  there  was  a  net  loss  of  about 
$15,000.  The  loss  resulted  from  a  rise  of  two  to 
three  cents  per  pound  in  mutton  in  Australia,  before 
the  purchase  was  made,  also  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  freight  thence  to  England.  Although  mut¬ 
ton  is  very  dear  now  in  Eugland,  worth  the  price  of 
wool,  one  shilling  (24  cents)  per  pound,  still  it 
will  probably  be  some  time  before  Australians  can 
compete  successfully  with  Americans,  in  supplying 
either  the  British  or  Continental  markets  with  beef 
and  mutton.  No  country  in  the  world  can  rival 
America  in  the  exportation  of  pork.  This  is  owing 
I  to  the  recognized  superiority  of  our  corn  crops. 
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A  Great  State. 

BY  CHARLES  HALL0CK,  AUTHOR  OP  “  SPORTSMAN’S 
GAZETTEER,”  ETC. 

The  territory  of  Texas  extends  800  miles  east  and 
west,  or  one-fourth  the  distance  across  the  United 
States,  from  San  Francisco  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Maine.  Two  thirds  of  its  surface  is  undulating,  with  a 
pleasant  diversity  of  midland  hills,  locally  termed  moun¬ 
tains,  though  seldom  exceeding  400  feet  in  hight,  and 
these  are  as  fertile  as  the  plains.  The  State  has  no 
mountains  except  the  rugged  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies, 
which  flank  her  north-western  border.  She  is  well  wa¬ 
tered,  timbered,  and  spread  with  fields  and  pastures. 
Even  the  Staked  Plain,  which  is  designated  on  old  maps 
as  the  “great  American  desert,”  is  composed  of  a  fer¬ 
tile  marl  of  the  very  best  sort,  excepting  the  sand-hills 
and  a  few  other  sandy  districts;  and  even  these  same 
sand-hills  are  beautified  in  spring  and  early  summer  by 
myriads  of  trailing  plants  and  flowers,  and  enlivened  by 
humming-birds,  quails,  and  hares.  Indeed,  this  so- 
called  arid  tract  is  the  supply  reservoir  of  great  rivers. 
In  it  the  Colorado,  Brazos,  and  Red  rivers  have  their 
sources,  and  from  its  high  table-lands  richness  is  con¬ 
stantly  drained,  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  river 
•valleys  and  the  other  lands  lying  below  it. 

Mineral  Wealllt. 

Texas  has  iron,  coal,  gold,  silver,  copper,  load,  nickel, 
antimony,  and  precious  stones.  She  has  granite,  sand¬ 
stone,  limestone,  marble,  slate,  soapstone,  lithographic- 
stone,  graphite,  asbestos,  and  grindstone.  She  has  salt, 
petroleum,  asphaltum,  gypsum,  cobalt,  kaolin,  potter’s- 
clay,  fire-clay,  manganese,  arsenic,  sulphur,  soda,  alum, 
bismuth,  marl,  and  bat-guano,  found  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  bat  caves  near  San  Antonio  and  in  the  Eagle  River 
country  on  the  Rio  Grande.  There  are  mineral,  bitu¬ 
minous,  and  other  medicinal  springs  in  great  number. 
Such  of  her  coal  beds  as  have  been  worked  in  Central 
Texas  and  on  the  Rio  Grande,  give  great  satisfaction, 
and  the  fuel  is  not  only  used  for  domestic  purposes,  but 
by  the  railroads.  Wherever  the  coal  formations  are 
found,  they  are  rich  in  iron  ores.  It  is  claimed  that 
Eastern  Texas  alone  has  iron  enough  to  supply  the  State 
for  ages,  while  the  ores  which  exist  in  the  primitive  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Llano  and  Burnet  counties  aro  said  to  be  the 
richest  known,  and  the  greatest  in  extent.  They  are 
chiefly  magnetites,  and  often  appear  in  great  dykes  of 
almost  solid  iron,  yielding  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of 
metal.  As  yet  there  is  but  one  smelting  furnace  in  the 
.'State  1 

Vast  (ii.vpsuiii  ISeils. 

The  gypsum  beds  of  North-western  Texas  are  60 
miles  wide  and  250  miles  long,  and  some  of  the  hills 
are  250  feet  high  I  In  quality  it  runs  from  the  purest 
selenite  to  the  more  earthy  varieties.  There  is  gypsum 
enough  in  Texas  to  fertilize  and  thickly  plaster  the 
whole  world  ;  and  yet  no  railroad  has  ever  reached  this 
field  of  wealth.  In  South-western  Texas  are  beds  of 
solid  salt,  and  lakes  so  impregnated  with  saline  matter, 
that  it  is  crystalized  on  the  bottom  in  deposits  eight 
inches  thick;  and  these  deposits,  after  being  dug  out  in 
blocks  and  carted  off,  are  renewed  by  Nature  in  two  or 
three  days  1  Hitherto  these  beds  have  been  worked 
solely  by  Mexicans,  after  the  most  primitive  fashion. 
On  the  Upper  Pecos,  near  Horsehead  Crossing,  in  North¬ 
western  Texas,  the  salt  has  only  to  be  shovelled  up  and 
sent  to  market ;  it  is  fit  for  table  use  without  refining. 
A  large  number  of  counties  in  the  State  abound  in 
copper  ore,  which  is  found  in  the  hill-sides  and  on  the 
surface,  giving  no  trouble  for  mining  or  drainage.  In 
Parker  County  four  men  took  out  6,000  pounds  in  ten 
hours,  averaging  60  per  cent.  Coal,  timber,  limestone, 
soapstone, and  all  the  requisites  for  building  furnaces  and 
smelting  the  ores  are  found  in  the  vicinity  !  Of  silver 
and  lead,  a  sample  from  a  three-foot  vein  in  Llano  county 
gave  a  yield  of  286  ounces  of  silver  and  74.45  ounces  of 
lead.  As  to  rock  materials,  I  have  seen  dozens  of  quarries 
•of  limestone,  directly  on  the  surface,  that  had  only  to 
be  sawed  on  the  spot,  and  fashioned  into  building 
blocks,  which  become  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Of 
marbles  and  the  more  valuable  varieties  of  stone,  there 
are  many  deposits,  notably  on  the  Colorado  River,  above 
Austin.  These  stones  are  largely  employed  in  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  better  stores,  warehouses,  and  dwellings. 

Agricultural  Products. 

Of  agricultural  products— farm  and  garden— there  may 
be  enumerated  all  the  grains,  with  their  manufactured 
products  of  the  distillery  and  mill— barley,  buckwheat, 
broom-corn,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  jute,  hemp,  millet, 
wheat,  rice,  hay,  grass,  straw,  and  oats  ;  sorghum,  sugar, 
molasses,  honey,  tobacco,  tea,  indigo,  castor-bean* 
wine,  and  vegetables  in  profuse  variety.  Of  grasses 
alone,  there  are  at  least  400  varieties,  according  to  Four¬ 
nier.  From  the  field  and  pasture  come  the  cattle, 


horses,  asses,  mules,  camels,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and 
poultry,  with  the  manufactures  of  tannery,  mill,  and 
dairy.  From  tho  sea-coast  are  derived  oysters  and  fish 
in  remarkable  variety  of  species  ;  from  the  wild  woods, 
game  and  fish  ;  while  of  miscellaneous  products  are  silk, 
bricks,  pottery,  Mesquit  gum,  and  ice,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  issues  of  the  foundry,  the  alembic,  and  the  cruci¬ 
ble.  Almost  every  considerable  town  in  Texas  now 
makes  its  own  ice  artificially  ;  and  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  Nature  itself  will  do  the  work,  for  the 
winter  temperature  frequently  drops  nearly  to  zero. 

Nearly  every  other  State  has  its  few  great  staples, 
which  constitute  its  sole  source  of  revenue,  but  here  is 
one  which  includes  them  all,  and  many  more  besides  I 
Other  States  have  a  distinctive  soil  and  contour— all 
sand,  all  rock,  clay,  swamp,  or  alluvium;  open  prairie, 
timbered  forest,  rounded  hills,  granite  mountains,  high 
table-lands,  alkali  deserts,  or  arid  plains.  Texas  includes 
them  all  within  her  limits.  Though  her  mountains  are 
not  conspicuous  or  abrupt,  yet  they  are  5,'  00  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  soil  of  Texas  is  so  various  in  its 
character  and  color,  that  its  combinations  would  equip 
a  kaleidoscope.  It  runs  through  all  the  shades  of  yel¬ 
low,  red,  brown,  and  gray,  with  occasional  marl  tints  of 
blue  and  green.  There  is  the  black  waxy,  red  loam, 
black  sandy,  light  sandy,  chocolate  loam,  yellow  clay, 
gray  loam,  red  alluvium,  red-brown,  dark-brown,  com¬ 
pact  mulatto,  black  lime,  and  heavy  “buckshot” — all 
locally  different,  and  so  distinctive  that  you  can  almost 
tell  what  part  of  the  State  a  man  is  from  by  a  glance  at 
his  boots— a  fact  which  discounts  detectives’  wages,  and 
raises  the  fees  of  Pullman  porters.  While  some  parts 
of  Texas  are  parched,  cracked,  and  thirsty,  others  are 
as  sticky  as  the  Red  River  Valley  of  Dakota. 


American  Horses  lor  llngiand. — 

Our  horses  are  generally  hardy,  enduring,  with  good  ac¬ 
tion.  The  fault  most  complained  of  with  Englishmen 
is  that  too  many  of  them  are  wanting  in  style,  and  that 
they  are  rather  coarse  in  the  head,  shoulders,  and 
haunches.  We  presume  this  comes  from  our  paying  too 
little  attention  to  the  choice  of  the  stallion  to  which  we 
breed.  Those  of  the  trotting  class  have  hitherto  been 
the  greatest  favorites  to  cross  on  common  mares  for  the 
production  of  carriage  horses.  It  is  notorious  that  these 
stallions  are  frequently  quite  coarse,  too  short  in  the 
neck,  carrying  it  too  low,  and  with  too  large  a  head.  A 
very  fast  trot  has  been  the  main  thing  sought  for  in 
these,  while  a  fine,  stout  form  and  stylish  action  have 
been  too  much  ignored.  Englishmen  do  not  care  for  a 
very  fast  trot ;  on  the  contrary,  they  rather  despise  it, 
as  being  more  suitable  for  the  butcher’s  cart  than  the 
gentleman  or  ladies’  carriage. 

Dinkins  si  Wcll-Bncket. — Mr.  “  M. 

T.,”  East  Point,  Ga.,  sends  us  a  simple  method  of  sink- 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


ing  a  well-bucket  without  the  use  of  old  plows,  rocks, 
etc.,  which  are  commonly  employed.  Tie  a  small  stick 
to  the  bail,  that  will  reach  the  bottom,  as  shown  in  fig. 
1.  When  let  into  the  water,  it  will  tilt  the  bucket  so  as 
to  sink  it,  as  seen  in  fig.  2. 

Billet. — A  farmer  who  has  long  grown  the 
ordinary  millet,  and  having  a  large  dairy  of  over  50 
cows,  says  it  is  the  best  fodder  of  all  he  has  tried  (sor¬ 
ghum,  amber  cane,  or  sweet-corn,  etc  ),  for  making 
milk,  whether  cut  green  for  soiling,  or  when  first  com¬ 
ing  into  bloom  for  hay.  He  gets  two  to  three  tons  per 
acre,  and  will  sow  twenty  acres  this  year.  I  have  tried 
it  repeatedly  on  my  poor  soil  here,  but  never  get  a  good 
— probably  because  not  manured  enough.  Millet  is 
cultivated  like  Hungarian  grass.  June  is  early  enough 
to  sow  the  millet,  as  it  matures  in  six  to  eight  weeks. 
In  latitude  of  40°,  sow  early  in  May,  and  again  every 
two  weeks  through  June,  and  thus  get  a  succession  of 
crops  from  July  1st  through  August.  A.  R. 

Priming*  in  June. — There  is  no  better 
month  than  June  for  pruning  small  limbs  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  or  less.  Whatever  may  have  been  done  in  the 
fruit  yard  at  an  earlier  date,  it  is  well  to  go  through 
every  pear,  apple,  and  peach  tree  at  this  time,  and  re¬ 
move  all  superfluous  wood,  of  which  most  cultivators 


leave  far  too  much  for  pleasure  or  profit.  Superfluous 
shoots  start  in  just  the  wrong  place,  and  the  sap  that  is 
nourishing  them  is  wanted  in  the  fruit.  To  secure  the 
largest  and  best  fruit  of  which  any  variety  is  capable, 
we  must  have  sunlight  in  the  branches,  as  well  as  abun¬ 
dant  nourishment  within  reach  of  the  roots.  The 
average  apple  tree  in  the  orchard  carries  about  twice  as 
much  wood  as  is  needed  to  secure  maximum  profits. 
Thin  the  wood,  and  then  thin  the  fruit  upon  the  spared 
branches.  A  bushel  of  well  grown  pears  will  bring 
twice  as  much  as  the  imperfect,  half  grown  specimens 
often  sent  to  market.  And  while  you  are  looking 
through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  do  not  forget  the  collar, 
where  the  worm  bores  his  way  into  the  trunk,  and  leaves 
his  mark  outside. 

Sheep  (iiriihs  in  tlie  Head.— It  is 

said  that  the  grub  may  be  easily  removed  by  exposing 
the  sheep  to  the  sun  during  the  day,  and  removing  them 
to  cover  at  night.  The  grub  likes  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun,  and  for  the  sake  of  these  is  induced  to  leave 
its  secret  place  up  in  the  sheep's  head,  and  crawl  down 
so  low  in  the  nostrils  that  it  can  be  blown  out  or  pulled 
from  them  by  the  shepherd.  Blowing  tobacco  or  other 
sickening,  disagreeable  smoke  up  the  nostrils,  seems  to 
have  little  or  no  effect  in  dislodging  the  grub,  so  irri¬ 
tating  and  often  injurious.  The  best  way  is  preven¬ 
tion,  and  to  guard  against  the  Gad-fly  (CEstrus  ovis)  de¬ 
positing  its  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep,  when 
the  eggs  hatch,  the  grub  crawls  up  into  the  head.  If 
the  nostrils  be  kept  well  smeared  with  tar  during  July 
and  August,  the  fly  is  prevented  from  depositing  its 
eggs.  Instead  of  doing  this  smearing  by  hand,  a  much 
easier  and  more  expeditious  method  is  to  put  fine  salt 
in  a  trough,  and  cover  this  with  tar.  As  the  sheep  come 
up  to  lick  the  salt,  they  get  their  noses  well  smeared. 
A  good  thing,  also,  is  to  turn  up  a  furrow  in  the  pasture 
for  the  sheep  to  thrust  their  noses  into  the  loose  ground. 
This  also  assists  in  keeping  off  the  fly. 

Tlie  American  (’ontological  So¬ 
ciety.— The  biennial  session  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  is  the  most  important  horticultural  event 
of  the  present  year.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  President 
Wilder  has  caused  early  notice  to  be  sent  to  all  the  mem 
bers  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Philadelphia, 
in  Sept.  The  members  are  thus  officially  notified,  but  we 
would  direct  the  attention  of  fruit-growers  who  are  not 
members  to  this  meeting.  No  one  who  grows  fruit  as 
an  occupation  can  afford  to  remain  outside  of  this  So¬ 
ciety,  and  all  who  come  under  the  head  of  amateur 
fruit-growers  may  derive  much  pleasure  from  its  meet¬ 
ings.  Nothing  so  encourages  and  helps  one  engaged  in 
any  occupation  as  to  meet  with  others  who  follow  the 
same  pursuit,  whether  as  a  business  or  for  pleasure. 
These  meetings  bring  together  fruit-growers  from  every 
State  and  Territory;  and  while  the  official  reports  and 
revisions  of  catalogues  are  of  great  importance,  the  real 
value  of  these  gatherings  is  in  bringing  fruit-growers 
from  distant  points  into  personal  acquaintance  with  one 
another.  Though  the  society  is  large,  it  may  well  be 
larger,  and  every  one  interested  in  fruit  culture  will  find 
the  volume  of  transactions  worth  the  cost  of  member¬ 
ship,  which  is  $4.00  for  each  biennial  meeting,  or  one 
can  become  a  life-member  by  paying  $40.00.  The  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  attractive,  and  is  expected  to  be  of  special  im¬ 
portance  this  year.  The  timely  notice  sent  to  members 
will  suggest  the  early  selection  of  specimens,  especially 
of  new  fruits,  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting. 

Tlie  Dentil  of  Henry  D.  Hooker, 

which  occurred  on  April  12th,  removes  one  of  the 
prominent  horticulturists  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  H. 
had  been  in  the  nursery  business  for  the  last  forty  years 
upon  the  same  grounds,  at  times  associated  with  others, 
but  of  late  years  alone,  and  enjoyed  a  wide  and  most 
favorable  reputation.  His  loss  will  be  felt  by  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  ac¬ 
tive  member,  and  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  where  he  was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  genial  private  character  and  as 
a  public  spirited  citizen. 

Ferns  lor  Stable  llcddlng. — Those 
who  have  tried  ferns  say  they  are  a  better  absorbent, 
and  in  other  respects  quite  equal  to  coarse  hay  or  straw 
for  littering  horses  and  cattle  in  the  stable.  Ferns  grow 
plentifully  in  open  woods  and  some  other  places  of  the 
country,  where  they  are  now  suffered  to  go  to  waste. 
When  they  can  be  easily  cut  and  dried,  it  is  well  worth 
doing  so  with  farmers  who  are  scant  off  for  other  bed¬ 
ding  for  their  stock.  After  being  cut  and  well  dried, 
ferns  may  be  stacked  and  kept  as  well  outside  as  straw. 
The  sides  of  the  stack  can  then  be  cut  down  with  the 
hay-knife,  and  the  ferns  taken  to  the  stables  as  wanted. 
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Layering  the  Grape  Vine. 

Some  of  the  hard-wooded  varieties  of  the  grape 
are  propagated  from  cuttings  with  so  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  that  nurserymen  resort  to  layering.  Ama¬ 
teurs  who  wish  to  propagate  only  a  few  vines, 
will  find  layering  a  desirable  method  even  with 
those  that  grow  readily  from  cuttings,  as  it  will 
give  them  much  stronger  plants  than  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  time  in  any  other  manner. 
Layering  is  done  with  the  ripe  wood — the  canes  of 
last  season's  growth,  and  with  the  new  shoots  of 
the  current  season.  The  time  for  operating  with 
the  ripe  wood  has  gone  by  for  this  season,  but 
green  wood  layers  may  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
shoots  have  become  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
handled  without  breaking.  The  shoots  at  first 
are  exceedingly  tender  and  readily  snap  off  at  the 
“joints.”  About  midsummer,  when  they  have 
become  more  woody,  bend  down  a  shoot  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  a  portion  of  it  to  be  laid  in  a 
small  trench  and  covered  with  five  or  six  inches  of 
soil.  Remove  the  leaves  from  the  part  to  be 
buried,  and  tie  the  above-ground  end  to  a  stake. 
To  keep  the  soil  over  the  buried  portion  moist, 
cover  it  with  a  mulch  of  some  kind.  A  flat  stone 
laid  upon  the  surface  at  this  point  serves  to  pre¬ 
vent  evaporation  and  at  the  same  time  helps 
hold  the  shoot  in  place.  Most  varieties  treated  in 
this  manner  will  be  abundantly  supplied  with  roots 
by  the  end  of  the  season  of  growth,  and  may  then 
he  transplanted  to  the  place  they  are  to  occupy. 


Imported  Horseradish.— A  Lesson. 

In  looking  through  the  markets  of  London 
(Eng.),  we  noticed  numerous  large  casks  contain¬ 
ing  horseradish  ;  the  roots  were  tied  in  bundles  of 
about  a  dozen.  When  opened,  the  contents  of  the 
casks  presented  a  most  unpromising  appearance. 
The  uuwashed  roots  were  blackened  with  the  soil 
in  which  they  grew,  and,  being  packed  closely  in 
unventilated  casks,  the  tops  had  started  into 
growth.  We  ascertained  that  these  casks  came 
from  Holland,  and  that  the  principal  market  sup¬ 
ply  of  horseradish  was  imported.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  England,  the  country  of  “farm¬ 
gardening,”  did  not  supply  itself  with  such  an 
easily  raised  product  as  horseradish.  A  few  days 
ago,  in  looking  through  the  streets  which  together 
make  up  the  indefinite  locality  known  as  Washing¬ 
ton  Market,  in  New  York,  we  were  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  to  meet  with  just  such  bunches  of  horse¬ 
radish  as  were  seen  in  London,  and  in  the  same 
casks,  and  to  learn  that  large  quantities  of  the 
pungent  roots  had  been  brought  from  Holland. 
This  imported  horseradish  could  be  bought  at 
prices  which  made  it  much  more  profitable  to  the 
retailers  than  the  home-grown  article.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  raising  horseradish,  either  to  fol¬ 
low  early  cabbages,  or  on  a  large  scale,  upon  land 
devoted  to  this  crop  only,  and  the  bringing  of  such 
a  coarse  and  bulky  article  across  the  ocean,  shows 
that  there  must  be  a  “screw  loose”  somewhere. 

This  state  of  things  is  in  part  due  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  It  is  only  within  a  comparatively 
few  years  that  horseradish  has  been  cultivated  at 
all  in  this  country.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  or 
more  we  published  an  article,  giving  a  method  of 
growing  a  crop  that  had  generally  been  left  to  take 
care  of  itself.  We  showed  that  as  cultivated  by 
our  market  gardeners  it  was  very  profitable,  and 
that  if  grown  by  itself  the  returns  were  large. 
Soon  there  was  a  horseradish  “boom.”  If  one 
acre  would  produce  five  tons  at  $200  per  ton  (the 
price  at  one  time;,  then — for  “ figures  wont  lie” — 
it  was  easy  to  calculate  the  returns  from  five  acres, 
or  ten,  or  more.  The  old  story  of  all  special  crops 
was  again  repeated.  So  many  went  into  its  culti¬ 
vation  that  the  supply  of  horseradish  in  one  season 
far  exceeded  any  possible  demand.  Not  being  a 
necessary  article  of  food,  its  consumption  is  lim¬ 
ited;  it  can  be  stored  for  only  a  short  time,  and 
any  excess  must  go  to  waste.  So  many  raised 
horseradish  that  “  the  market  was  glutted,”  and 
prices  fell  very  low.  Of  course  all  those  transient 


cultivators,  who  had  taken  up  the  growing  of 
horseradish  so  rashly  as  a  speculation,  were  dis¬ 
gusted  with  one  season  of  low  prices,  and  retired. 
As  a  result,  there  was  another  period  of  high 
prices,  and  at  present  horseradish  can  be  imported 
at  a  profit.  This  fact  gives  emphasis  to  the  caution 
we  have  heretofore  given  with  respect  to  all  spe¬ 
cial  crops.  Only  those  persons  find  them  profitable 
who  devote  a  fixed  area  of  laud  to  them  year  after 
year.  In  the  long  run  they  are  able  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  sudden  advance  in  prices,  and  in  ordinary 
times  enjoy  a  fair  return  for  their  labor.  . 


Transplanting  Quince  Trees. 

BY  W.  W.  MEECH. 


Few  trees  are  more  successfully  transplanted 
than  the  quince.  None  will  better  repay  for  care  in 


Fig.  1. — A  TRIANGLE  GUIDE. 


performing  the  operation  in  the  best  possible  man¬ 
ner.  In  tree  planting,  truly  “  haste  makes  waste.” 

Besides  enriching  the  soil,  I  plow  very  deep,  by 
going  the  second  time  in  the  furrow,  thus  stirring 
up  the  subsoil — if  necessary  to  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
ize  the  soil,  follow  with  the  harrow.  No  after  cul¬ 
ture  will  make  amends  for  the  neglect  of  a  thor¬ 
ough  preparation  before  the  trees  are  set.  If  the 
soil  is  heavy,  it  is  better  to  prepare  it  months 
beforehand ;  and  if  wet,  underdrain  it  to  prevent 
the  roots  being  water-soaked. 

The  next  thing  is  to  lay  out  the  ground.  The  com¬ 
mon  method  is  in  squares,  and  readily  done  by 
stretching  a  cord,  marked  at  the  distances  for  the 
trees,  and  sticking  down  small  stakes  or  pegs  where 
the  trees  are  to  stand.  Lay  out  the  whole  field  be¬ 
fore  any  holes  are  dug,  to  make  sure  of  accuracy 
both  ways.  Laying  out  in  equilateral  triangles, 
called  the  quincunx  plan,  has  advantages  over  the 


Fig.  2.— A  PI. ANTING  BOARD. 

rectangle.  It  is  a  more  pleasing  arrangement,  and 
allows  of  about  one-seventli  more  trees  on  a  given 
area.  An  acre  set  in  squares  twelve  feet  apart 
takes  302  trees;  planted  quincunx  it  holds  319  ;  put 
fifteen  feet  each  way  in  squares  it  holds  193  trees; 
set  quincunx  it  takes  223. 

Iiiiying  out  Ihc  4|iain<‘«anx. 

The  stretched  line  can  be  used,  as  in  laying  out 
in  squares;  first  making  a  base  line,  and  from  this 
moving  by  parallel  lines,  so  that  every  four  trees 
shall  be  at  the  points  of  a  rhombus,  and  every  six 
trees  shall  complete  a  circle  around  a  center  tree. 

To  aid  in  laying  out  the  ground,  I  make  an  equi¬ 
lateral  triangle  of  edgings  from  boards,  or  other 
light  stuff,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  with  strips  on  the 
center  of  each  side  to  keep  it  in  shape. 

By  moving  this  triangle  along  the  base  line,  mark¬ 


ing  the  places  for  the  trees  with  pegs  at  the  points,. 
I  am  sure  of  accuracy.  With  the  second  row  as  a. 
base  line,  I  repeat  the  operation  for  the  third  row, 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  field  is  laid  out.  To  se¬ 
cure  accuracy  in  setting  the  trees,  I  use  a  planting 
board  (fig.  2).  This  is  a  board,  with  a  hole  near 
each  end,  and  a  notch  on  one  side  in  the  middle. 
It  must  be  long  enough  to  reach  beyond  the  hole 
on  each  side.  To  use  this,  I  place  the  notch  against 
the  marking  peg,  and  drive  long  pins  through  the 
holes  at  the  ends.  I  then  lift  the  board  off  of  the 
pins,  and  dig  the  hole.  In  planting  the  tree,  I  re¬ 
place  the  board,  and  the  notch  locates  the  tree  just 
where  the  peg  was  placed,  and  secure  perfect  rows. 

The  distance  apart  to  plant  quince  trees  depends 
on  circumstances  and  surroundings,  and  the  form 
it  is  intended  to  give  the  head  of  the  tree.  Six, 
eight,  ten,  and  twelve  feet  apart  in  the  rows  have 
been  recommended.  My  oldest  trees  are  eight  feet, 
apart,  and  have  done  very  well;  but  that  is  too  close 
to  admit  of  any  but  hand-culture.  I  next  planted  ten 
feet  apart;  but  that  is  also  too  close.  I  have  wid¬ 
ened  the  distance  between  the  trees  of  successive 
plantings,  until  1  now  set  them  fifteen  feet  apart. 
As  generally  grown,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  will 
be  found  to  give  sufficient  room.  The  largest, 
quince  tree  on  record  was  standing  near  Geneva, 
New  York,  about-  thirty  years  ago;  it  was  thirty 
feet  high,  had  a  trunk  six  feet  around;  with  a 
branching  head  seventy-five  feet  in  circumference. 
An  orchard  of  such  trees  would  need  at  least  twen¬ 
ty-five  feet  between  them.  How  old  this  tree  was 
1  could  not  learn,  but  there  are  two  quince  trees  on 
the  farm  where  I  was  born,  which  are  more  than 
fifty  years  old,  and  still  bearalittle. 

The  location  of  each  tree  being  fixed,  dig  the 
hole.  This  should  never  be  less  than  three  feet 
across,  however  small  the  tree  may  be.  It  should 
always  be  wider  than  the  roots  extend  each  way, 
the  wider  the  better;  and  unless  the  subsoil  is 
clayey  enough  to  hold  water,  it  is  well  to  dig  at 
least  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  I  usually  dig  two 
spades  deep,  heaping  up  the  soil  on  the  sides  of  the 
hole,  and  throwing  the  subsoil  around  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  I  then  return  a  portion  of  the  soil  to  the 
hole,  on  which  the  tree  is  set,  and  a  wheelbarrow 
of  richer  earth  is  filled  in  among  the  roots,  as  the; 
rest  of  the  soil  on  the  margin  of  the  hole  is  re¬ 
turned.  I  get  this  richer  earth  generally  by  tak¬ 
ing  two  or  three  inches  of  soil  from  my  poultry 
yard.  When  the  hole  is  nearly  full  I  put  around 
the  trees  a  good  mul.ch  of  leaves,  refuse  straw,  or 
any  similar  material,  and  lightly  cover  this  with 
earth  to  hold  it  in  place.  This  will  protect  trees 
from  drouth  better  than  watering  will,  and  help- 
to  maintain  an  equable  temperature  of  soil.  It 
will  also  become  a  good  fertilizer. 

If  the  ground  is  not  very  moist  when  the  trees 
are  set,  it  is  well  to  puddle  the  roots,  and  water 
them  well  in  the  holes  as  the  earth  is  filled  in.  No 
further  watering  will  be  necessary  in  the  dryest 
season  if  the  mulching  is  properly  done.  Unlike 
most  other  trees,  the  quince  is  not  injured  by  being 
set  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery,  as  it  will 
throw  out  new  roots  as  high  up  as  the  ground  is 
moist.  If  the  soil  is  moist,  do  not  press  it  too 
firmly  against  the  roots,  as  that  may  exclude  the 
air.  The  rains  of  autumn  and  spring  will  settle 
the  ground  sufficiently.  If  trees  have  not  been 
mulched,  a  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  will, 
in  the  main,  serve  the  same  purpose  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil. 


It  is  astonishing  that  people  will  persist  in  ship¬ 
ping  stock  across  the  Atlantic  from  November  to 
April.  Terrible  storms  are  sure  to  rage,  making  the 
transit  highly  dangerous.  Fifty  beautiful  Shetland 
ponies  were  recently  swept  from  the  deck  of  a 
steamer  in  a  storm,  on  her  way  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York, and  all  drowned.  Several  horses  on  board 
the  same  ship  died  from  being  cruelly  banged  about 
in  their  stalls  in  consequence  of  the  pitching  and 
rolling  of  the  vessel.  When  death  does  not  take-- 
place,  animals  often  suffer  horribly  on  their  voyage. 
Thousands  are  annually  lost,  and  we  should  sup¬ 
pose  this  would  put  an  end  to  their  shipment  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold,  stormy  months. 
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Village  and  Neighborhood  Cemeteries. 

In  the  matter  of  burial  places  our  country- 
shows  some  marked  contrasts.  In  no  part  of 
the  world  are  there  cemeteries  to  be  com¬ 
pared  in  beauty  to  those  near  some  of  our 
large  cities,  in  which  the  art  of  gardening  is 
often  carried  to  great  perfection.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  desolate 
than  some  of  the  small  burial  places  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  country.  In  a 
journey  we  occasionally  make,  one 
of  these  is  passed,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  style  of  burial-place 
too  often  met  with.  The  locality 
selected  is  a  bleak,  exposed  hill,  or 
large  knoll,  where  the  forbidding 
outlines  are  drawn  sharply  against 
the  sky.  This  is  more  or  less  en¬ 
closed  by  a  rail  fence  and  in  part 
by  one  of  boards.  Between  the 
rails,  one  can  see  that  there  were 
once  fences  •  around  the  private 
lots,  as  the  remains  of  the  enclos¬ 
ures  are  visible.  Gravestones  of 
various  sizes  stand  at  various 
angles,  while  a  few  stiff  cedars, 
probably  chance  seedlings,  add  to 
the  general  desolate  appearance. 

Such  graveyards  are  a  blot  upon 
the  landscape,  and  a  sad  comment 
upon  our  civilization.  The  prospect 
of  being  laid  away  in  such  a  spot 
is  an  added  terror  to  death,  for  the 
living  will  never  visit  so  deso¬ 
late  a  place,  unless  it  be  to  witness  a  burial. 
Every  community,  no  matter  if  a  small  one, 
should  have,  and  can  have,  a  rural  ceme¬ 
tery — a  resting-place  of  the  dead — that  shall 
be  in  keeping  with  the  dwellings  of  the  liv¬ 
ing;  a  place  to  be  visited,  and  not  avoided, 
or  even  to  be  passed  without  a  shudder. 

Such  a  cemetery  is  possible,  if  there  is  just 
one  man  to  start  it.  Let  one  of  well-known 
public  spirit  and  executive  ability  make  and 
present  his  scheme,  and  it  must  be  a  dull 
community  if  he  does  not  at  once  find  will¬ 
ing  helpers.  Whether  an  entirely  new  cem¬ 
etery  shall  be  laid  out,  or  the  old  one  en¬ 
larged  and  improved,  will  depend  upon  local 
circumstances.  In  either  case,  land  enough 
should  be  secured  to  meet  all  probable  future 
requirements.  It  will  be  advisable,  and  the 
cheapest  in  the  end,  to  engage  the  services  of 
a  landscape  architect  to  prepare  a  plan  of  the 
grounds,  which,  when  adopted,  should  be 
strictly  carried  out,  whether  the  whole  area, 


frig.  2. — A  DESIGN  FOR  A  SMALL  CEMETERY. 


or  only  a  portion,  is  to  be  improved  at  once. 
We  cannot  give  in  detail  the  regulations  for 
the  management  of  a  cemetery,  but,  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms,  a  Board  of  Control  should  be 
elected  by  the  lot-holders,  and  given  full 
powers.  A  few  points  ought  to  be  insisted 
upon.  All  fences,  hedges,  or  other  enclo¬ 
sures  to  individual  lots,  should  be  rigidly  ex¬ 


cluded.  The  boundaries  of  the  lots  may  be 
permanently  marked  by  stones  set  in  the 
ground  at  the  comers,  with  their  surfaces 
not  above  the  general  level  of  the  turf.  The 
planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  should  be  in 
conformity  with  the  original  plan,  and  not 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  owners  of  the 
lots.  Only  the  needed  drives,  etc.,  should  be 
graveled,  grass-covered  foot-paths,  all  save 
the  main  ones,  being  far  preferable.  The 


lots,  of  various  sizes,  are  sold,  and  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  fund  will  provide  for  the  care 
and  keeping  of  the  whole.  We  give,  in  fig. 
1,  a  design  by  Elias  Long,  landscape  gar¬ 
dener,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  rural  cemetery  of  fif¬ 
teen  acres  may  be  laid  out.  This  was  de¬ 
signed  for  a  gently-rolling  surface,  and  a  lo¬ 
cality  so  fortunate  as  to  allow  of  a  small 
lake.  Figure  2  is  a  design  by  the  same  for 
the  treatment  of  a  much  smaller  area.  The 
proper  time  to  start  in  such  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  cemeteries  is  now,  when  the 
neglected  burial-places  are  seen  at  their 
worst,  and  over-run  with  weeds. 


Cooling  Off  and  Ventilating. 

The  amount  of  vegetables  and  fruits  raised 
in  Southern  localities  and  sent  to  Northern 
markets  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  growers 
are  learning  causes  of  failure  not  before 
suspected.  Wherever  strawberries  and  toma¬ 
toes  will  ripen  in  the  open  air,  the  weather  is 
that  of  mid-summer.  When  the  shipments 
of  perishable  products  from  the  South  was  in 
its  infancy,  there  were  losses  that  could  not 
be  accounted  for.  Articles  packed  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  after  a  short  period  in  transit, 
reached  the  seller  in  a  state  of  decay.  This 
was  soon  found  to  be  due  to  packing  tbe 
articles,  while  still  heated  by  the  mid-day 
sun,  in  close  boxes  or  other  packages.  The 
commission  merchants  sent  word  to  the 
growers  to  cool  off  their  products  and  take 
care  to  ventilate  their  packages,  and  the 
trouble  soon  ceased.  While  this  is  a  matter 
of  more  importance  at  the  South  than  the 
North,  because  the  articles  are  longer  in 
transit,  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  especially 
by  Northern  fruit-growers.  With  straw¬ 
berries,  picking  cannot  begin  until  the  dew 
has  dried  off,  and  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  must 


be  picked  while  it  is  heated  by  the  sun.  In¬ 
stead  of  packing  the  baskets  or  cups  in  the 
crates  as  soon  as  they  come  in  from  the  field, 
they  should  remain  in  the  shade  of  the  pack¬ 
ing-shed  until  the  excess  of  heat  has  passed 
off  before  packing.  In  Southern  localities 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers  will  carry  better  if 
allowed  to  part  with  the  sun-heat  before 
packing  them.  The  crates  used  at  present 
provide  for  ventilation,  but  if  they  are  placed 
in  au  air-tight  car  the  fruit  will  suffer.  Ship¬ 
pers  sending  fruit  to  a  distance  should  insist 
on  having  ventilated  cars.  Barrels  for  such 
coarse  articles  as  beets  and  cabbages,  need 
ventilating ;  this  is  done  by  boring  holes  in, 
or  by  cutting  slits  in  the  sides  with  a  sharp 
hatchet  between  two  staves.  Covering  with 
course  bagging,  instead  of  using  the  heads, 
not  only  allows  more  to  be  put  in  a  barrel, 
but  it  greatly  favors  proper  ventilation. 


Pasturing  Poultry. 

BY  PICKET. 

The  farmer  whose  acres  are  broad  can  en¬ 
close  his  garden  with  a  fence,  and  let  the 
poultry  run  at  will,  but  villagers  and  su¬ 
burban  residents,  living  on  small  lots,  must 
enclose  their  chickens  if  they  desire  to  culti¬ 
vate  either  a  garden  or  the  good-will  of  their 
neighbors.  During  the  spring  and  summer 
months  it  is  necessary  that  chickens  have  a 
supply  of  fresh,  tender  green  food,  if  kept  in 
a  healthy,  growing  condition.  They  cannot 
eat  grass  when  it  is  tall  enough  to  mow,  and 
the  refuse  of  the  garden  is  little  better  than 
husks.  A  good  plan  is  to  pasture  the  chick¬ 
ens.  Make  a  wire  cage  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  put  it  on  wheels  having  flanges,  lay 
a  track  for  the  wheels  to  run  on,  and  sow 
oats  between.  The  frame  is  three  feet  high, 
six  feet  wide,  and  eight  long.  The  upper  part 
is  2  by  2-inch  pine ;  the  base  2  by  4  inches. 
The  wheels  are  sawed  from  2-incli  oak  plank, 
and  turn  on  one  inch  bolts.  The  flanges  are 
one  inch  stuff,  nailed  to  the  wheels.  The 
track  is  2  by  2-inch  stuff  laid  on  brick,  stones, 
or  small  slabs.  Wire  half  the  thickness  of 
fence  wire  is  strong  enough.  The  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  rails  should  be  worked  over,  and 
sown  with  oats  early  in  the  spring.  When  an 
inch  high  it  will  do  to  pasture.  Have  a 
small  door  in  the  poultry  yard  to  match  the 
one  in  the  cage.  Half  an  hour’s  pasturing 
each  day  will  do  the  chickens  more  good 


than  any  amount  of  green  stuff  thrown  to 
them.  When  the  crop  seems  exhausted,  let 
the  fowls  scratch  it  over;  then  sow  again. 


I  had  tried  several  remedies  against  the 
Harlequin  Cabbage  Bugs  without  success, 
until  last  season,  when  a  stock  of  chickens 
running  in  the  garden,  picked  up  and  ate  the 
bugs  like  so  much  corn,  and  saved  my  cabbage 
patch  from  destruction.  I  would  recommend 
all  who  may  be  troubled  with  this  insect,  to 
put  their  chickens  among  the  cabbages.  I 
give  this  as  my  own  experience,  and  hope- 
others  may  be  benefited  by  it.  R.  E. 
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Home-made  Incubators. 

BT  P.  H.  JACOBS,  ATLANTIC  CO.,  N.  T. 

An  incubator  can  be  made  with  three  box¬ 
es,  each  six  inches  deep.  The  first,  or  bot¬ 
tom  box  has  no  top,  and  the  floor  of  the  box 
is  perforated  with  ten  or  twelve  half -inch 
holes,  into  which  are  inserted  tin  tubes  to  ad¬ 
mit  air.  This  is  called  the  ventilator.  The 
second  box,  the  egg-drawer,  has  neither  top 
nor  bottom;  but  a  piece  of  muslin  is  tightly 
drawn  over  slats  running  lengthwise  on  the 
bottom,  upon  which  the  eggs  are  placed.  The 


Fig.  1.— INCUBATOR  WITH  LAMP. 


third  drawer  has  a  zinc  bottom,  the  top  and 
sides  being  of  wood.  This  is  called  the  heat¬ 
er.  At  the  rear  of  this  box  is  a  tin  elbow, 
bending  into  it,  but  extending  downwards 
outside.  The  three  boxes  being  placed  one 
above  the  other — first,  the  ventilator;  next, 
egg-drawer,  and,  lastly,  the  heater — we  have 
a  box  with  three  divisions,  the  upper  one  be¬ 
ing  heated  by  a  lamp  inserted  into  the  tin 
elbow.  The  draught  from  the  lamp  is 
caused  by  two  or  three  tin  tubes,  extending 
from  within  half  an  inch  of  the  zinc  upwards 
through  the  top  of  the  incubator,  and,  at  the 
opposite  end,  to  the  lamp.  The  whole  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  larger  box,  eight  inches  larger  in 
eveiy  direction — toil,  bottom,  and  sides — and 
filled  with  sawdust.  The  heat,  smoke,  and 
impurities  enter  the  heater,  warm  the  zinc, 
and  pass  out  at  the  top  tubes.  The  eggs  in 
the  egg-drawer  underneath  are  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  103  degrees,  and  the  fresh  air 
•comes  in  through  the  tin  tubes  in  the  venti¬ 
lator  beneath,  passes  through  the  muslin 
bottom  of  the  egg-drawer,  and  there  remains 
until  it  escapes  when  the  drawer  is  opened. 

A  further  improvement  has  been  made  by 
using  a  hot-water  zinc  tank  instead  of  the 


Fig.  2  — INCUBATOR  WITH  UOT  WATER. 

above  described  heater.  Hot  water  is  placed 
in  the  tank,  and  whenever  the  heat  in  the 
drawer  gets  too  low,  a  few  quarts  of  water 
are  passed  in  through  a  tube  in  the  top,  after 
first  drawing  off  a  like  quantity  at  the  faucet 
below. 

The  majority  of  operators  pay  the  best  at¬ 
tention  to  the  incubators,  but  overlook  the 
eggs.  The  eggs  are  of  more  importance  than 
anything  else,  and  must  be  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  if  good  results  are  expected.  One 
cock  should  be  mated  with  only  a  few  hens. 
The  chicks  progress  very  well  until  the  time 
for  picking  their  way  from  the  shell,  when 
■.they  die  if  the  hens  are  largely  in  excess. 


Two  cocks  together  interfere  too  much,  and 
failures  arise  from  that  cause.  The  eggs 
should  be  gathered  often,  and  carefully  kept. 
Do  not  trust  to  eggs  from  a  neighbor,  and 
endeavor  to  use  only  fresh  ones.  Too  much 
heat  is  dangerous,  but  a  low  temperature  is 
not  always  fatal.  The  heat  in  the  drawer 
should  not  exceed  100  degrees,  nor  be  lower 
than  98 5 ;  but  eggs  have  hatched  after  the  heat 
has  been  as  high  as  116°  for  a  short  period. 

Turn  the  eggs  two  or  three  times  daily, 
with  an  arrangement  of  slats  fastened  at  the 
ends  to  strips  running  lengthwise.  By  plac¬ 
ing  the  eggs  between  these  slats  they  can  be 
turned  half-round  by  merely  pushing  the 
frame  of  slats.  The  eggs  should  be  aired 
once  a  day,  by  cooling  down  to  70  degrees, 
and  pans  of  water  should  be  kept  in  the  ven¬ 
tilator-drawer.  Sprinkle  the  eggs  two  or 
three  times  daily. 

The  sawdust  packing  has  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  home-made  incubators.  It  requires 
two  days  to  get  the  great  mass  of  sawdust 
heated  (about  five  barrels),  but  it  also  gives 
off  heat  correspondingly  slow.  When  once 
the  incubator  is  at  the  proper  temperature, 
it  varies  but  little  after  turning  down  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  to  suit  the  heat. 

The  hot- water  incubator  was  filled  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  and  no  additional  heat  added  for 
one  week.  The  temperature  varied  only  11 
degrees  in  that  time.  This  even  temperature 
is  due  to  the  eight  inches  of  sawdust,  for  the 
incubator  holds  its  heat  long  after  the  water 
is  drawn  off.  The  heat  can  be  increased  at 
any  time  by  adding  a  little  boiling  water. 
Using  this  incubator,  no  lamps  are  needed, 
with  foul  gases  and  danger  of  explosions. 

We  believe  artificial  hatching  to  be  an  easy 
matter,  and  have  no  doubt  others  may  meet 
with  equal  success  by  the  same  method. 


Profitable  Horse  Farming. 

Horses  suitable  to  match  in  pairs  for  the 
gentlemen’s  carriage,  and  also  to  go  single  in 
the  coupe  are  profitable  to  raise.  To  obtain 
these,  select  perfectly  sound  mares,  15  to  16 
hands  high,  well  formed,  with  good  temper 
and  spirit,  fine  action,  and  as  much  style  as 
can  be  got  combined  with  the  above 
requisites.  The  horse  to  breed  to  these  should 
also  be  as  perfect  in  all  things  as  the  mares  ; 
special  attention  being  paid  to  a  kind  dispo¬ 
sition,  good  eyes,  feet  and  legs.  In  one  or 
more  of  these  four  points  the  carelessly 
chosen  stallion  is  often  most  blamably  de¬ 
ficient.  As  like  begets  like,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  expect  choice  offspring  from  dis¬ 
eased  or  imperfect  parents.  The  stallion 
ought  to  be  15|  to  161  hands  high,  and  weigh, 
in  proper  working  flesh,  1,150  to  1,350  pounds. 
His  breeding  must  be  good,  either  of  the 
Trotter  or  Race-horse  class.  Objection  may 
be  made  by  some  to  the  latter;  but  if  of  pony- 
build,  kind  temper,  sound,  with  extra  broad 
flat  sinewy  legs,  clear  tough  hoofs,  he  is  the 
most  preferable,  because  his  make-up  is  of 
a  more  enduring  and  superior  order  to  all 
others,  save  the  Arabian.  The  latter  is  too 
small  to  breed  to  for  carriage  and  coupe 
horses ;  though  answering  as  well  as  the 
smaller  horse,  to  get  such  as  are  suitable  for 
a  lady’s  phaeton  or  her  saddle. 

This  larger  class  of  horses  above  can  be 
broken  to  do  light  work  on  the  farm  at  three 
years  of  age,  kept  there  until  six,  and  then 
sold.  During  these  three  years,  they  will 
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pay  for  their  raising,  and,  if  well  matched,  can 
be  then  sold  all  the  way  from  $600  to  $3,000 
or  more  the  pair,  according  as  they  prove. 
Single  horses  will  bring  half  this  amount,  or 
more  if  extra  fine.  Some  of  these  will  prove 
as  good  under  the  saddle  as  others  in  har¬ 
ness,  and  may  then  be  sold  at  a  fancy  price. 
The  best  of  the  above  horses  are  always 
scarce  in  city  markets,  and  sure  to  sell 
quickly  when  offered  there,  and  at  high 
prices.  There  is  also  an  excellent  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  them  abroad  ;  the  larger  ones  for 
noblemen  and  wealthy  gentlemen’s  carriages  ; 
those  of  a  size  less,  with  good  wind  and  fino 
action,  for  the  mount  of  army  officers  and 
also  for  the  hunting  field. 


Ditch  Cleaner  and  Deepener. 

BY  PICKET. 

Open  ditches  require  constant  attention  to 
prevent  their  being  choked  with  weeds  and 
accumulations  of  silt.  Keeping  them  cleaned 
out  with  a  hoe  is  a  difficult  and  laborious 
task,  while  drawing  a  log  down  them  is 


A  CLEANER  FOR  DITCHES. 


unsatisfactory  and  ineffective.  To  run  a 
plow  along  the  bottom  is  not  only  a  disa¬ 
greeable  task,  but  frequently  does  more  harm 
than  good.  In  view  of  these  facts  we  devised 
the  simple  and  effective  implement  shown  in 
the  engraving. 

The  center  piece  is  6  by  8-inch  oak,  8  feet 
long,  and  shaped  as  shown  in  the  cut.  Tho 
wings,  or  scrapers,  are  made  of  oak,  or  other 
tough  wood;  boards  10  inches  wide.  They  are 
attached  to  the  center-piece  at  the  forward  end 
by  an  inch  bolt  that  passes  through  all  three 
pieces.  They  are  connected  at  the  rear  end 
by  a  strong  cross-bar  of  hard-wood.  Twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  back  of  this  bar  the  end  of 
a  lever  is  attached  to  the  center-piece  by  an 
eye  and  staple.  A  short  chain  is  fastened 
underneath  the  center  of  the  cross-bar,  with 
an  eye-bolt  passing  through  it.  The  chain  is 
attached  to  the  lever  with  a  hook,  and  may 
be  lengthened  or  shortened  as  required. 

The  implement  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  ditch.  A  man  stands  on 
the  center-piece,  and  handles  the  lever.  If 
the  ditch  is  narrow  and  deep,  the  rear  ends 
of  the  wings  or  scrapers  will  naturally  be 
forced  upward  to  a  considerable  bight,  and 
the  lever  chain  should  be  lengthened  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  wide,  shallow  ditches,  the  cross-  1 
bar  will  nearly  rest  on  the  center-piece,  and 
the  chain  must  be  short.  The  scrapers  are 
forced  down  hard  by  bearing  on  the  lever.  If 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  hard,  two  men 
may  ride  on  the  implement.  Long  weeds 
catching  on  the  forward  end  must  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  fork.  A  strap  of  iron  is  fast- 1| 
ened  across  the  forward  ends  of  the  scrapers 
where  the  bolt  passes  through,  to  prevent 
them  from  splitting.  The  horses  may  be  kept 
the  proper  distance  apart  by  means  of  a  light 
pole  fastened  to  the  halter  rings.  The  double-1 
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tree  should  be  of  light,  strong  wood,  and  long 
enough  for  the  horses  to  pull  conveniently. 

This  implement  is  especially  adapted  to 
cleaning  ditches  while  the  water  is  flowing, 
though  it  will  do  good  work  when  they  are 
dry.  Begin  at  the  upper  end,  when  water 
is  running,  and  drive  down  stream.  Bear 
the  scrapers  down  hard  enough  to  force  all 
weeds  and  silt  high  up  the  banks.  If  the 
ditch  is  to  be  deepened,  three  or  four  trips, 
with  two  men  riding,  may  be  necessary. 


The  Function  of  Fallows. 

The  fallow  is  one  of  the  oldest  methods  of 
preparing  land  for  growing  crops.  The 
ground  is  plowed  and  replowed  through  the 
season,  thus  exposing  the  bare  soil  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  destroying  the  weeds  as  they 
spring  up  from  seeds  that  find  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  germination.  The  fallow  relieves 
the  field  from  crop  bearing,  and  improves 
the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  a  clay,  its  mechanical 
texture  is  made  more  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  plant  roots,  while  the  increased  circulation 
of  air  induces  chemical  changes  that  result 
in  available  food  compounds  for  the  coming 
crop.  In  this  way  a  soil  containing  an 
abundance  of  potash  locked  up  in  insoluble 
compounds,  may  have  this  essential  set  free 
by  the  chemical  processes  that  take  place  in 
“  weathering.”  In  like  manner  the  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  will  be  changed,  and  solu¬ 
ble  compounds  of  nitrogen  result.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  nitric  acid  is  probably  the  leading 
good  result  of  fallowing.  Dr.  Lawes  has 
found,  on  the  experimental  farm  at  Botham- 
sted,  England,  that  the  soil  free  from  all 
crops  contained  at  the  end  of  summer  from 
34  to  55  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the 
form  of  nitric  acid.  At  the  current  rates  for 
this  element,  25  cents  per  pound,  it  is  seen 
that  this  accumulation  is  an  important  one. 
If  the  season  is  dry,  the  increase  is  sufficient 
to  enable  the  soil  to  produce  twice  as  much 
wheat  as  it  would  without  the  treatment. 
These  nitrates  are  very  soluble,  and  heavy 
rains  wash  them  out,  lessening  the  benefit 
of  the  fallow.  The  most  active  nitrification 
takes  place  in  hot  weather,  and  the  late  rains 
in  autumn  are  sure  to  carry  a  part  of  the  best 
results  of  the  fallow  out  of  reach. 

Nearly  all  the  good  of  fallowing  is  obtained 
by  a  green  crop  that  is  either  plowed  under, 
or  fed  to  live  stock,  and  the  manure  returned 
to  the  land.  A  soil  gains  in  its  stock  of 
available  plant  food  by  growing  crops,  if 
none  of  the  soil  elements  are  removed.  Pas¬ 
turage  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  recruit¬ 
ing  land.  Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
brought  up  from  the  lower  soil  by  the  roots, 
and  finally  deposited  either  on  the  surface  or 
in  the  turf.  In  like  manner,  the  nitric  acid 
that  might  have  escaped  in  the  drainage  wa¬ 
ter,  is  captured  by  the  roots,  and  changed 
into  a  fixed  form  in  organic  compounds.  A 
quicker  method  of  renewing  the  strength  of 
a  feeble  soil  is  to  grow  some  scavenger 
plant,  like  buckwheat,  and  plow  under  the 
whole  crop,  thus  adding  organic  matter  rap¬ 
idly  to  the  surface  soil.  This  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  clover,  a  plant  that  has  a  special 
renovating  power,  and  by  growing  through¬ 
out  the  whole  season  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  gathering  and  holding  fertility.  The  fal¬ 
low  is  valuable,  but  in  most  cases  a  growing 
crop  does  a  larger  and  more  lasting  work  of 
restoration. 


Jersey  Cattle  at  the  South. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Jersey  cattle, 
are  becoming  favorites  in  our  Southern  States, 
and  are  rapidly  increasing.  Large  individual 
herds  are  already  established  there,  and  the 
amount  of  butter  made  from  them  per  cow 
is  a  fair  average  of  the  production  of  the  Jer¬ 
seys  at  the  North.  With  the  exception  of 
the  East  Indian,  tried  some  years 'ago,  the 
Jerseys  are  said  to  endure  the  climate  better 
than  any  other  foreign  cattle;  and  there  are 
fewer  losses  by  death  from  them  in  acclimat¬ 
ing.  Some  think  this  is  because  they  are  na¬ 
tives  of  a  warmer  country  than  other  breeds 
which  have  been  taken  South.  But  as  the 
Jersey  is  rather  a  family  pet,  we  suspect  it  is 
owing  mainly  to  its  being  better  cared  for, 
housed  from  the  scorching  sun  by  day  and 
heavy  deleterious  dews  by  night,  while  the 
food  and  water  supplied  is  of  a  more  health¬ 
ful  and  superior  quality. 

A  still  stronger  reason  for  their  superior 
healthfulness  consists  in  their  being  much 
less  fleshy  than  other  cattle.  Any  animal 
which  carries  considerable  flesh,  like  the 
Shorthorn  and  Hereford  for  example,  are  apt 
to  be  feverish  in  hot  weather. 


A  Dipping  and  Scalding  Box. 

Mr.  Peter  Kuhl,  Canyon  City,  Grant 
County,  Ore.,  sends  us  a  drawing  of  a  box 


A  DIPPING  BOX. 

used  principally  for  dipping  sheep,  but  which 
is  equally  convenient  for  scalding  hogs,  cook¬ 
ing  grain  and  roots  for  stock,  etc.  It  is 
made  of  two-inch  pine  boards,  six  feet  long 
and  two  feet  wide,  rounded  at  the  ends.  A 
heavy  plate  of  sheet  iron  is  nailed  with  rod 
nails  on  the  bottom  and  ends.  Let  the  iron 
project  about  one  inch  on  each  side.  The 
ends,  being  rounded,  will  prevent  the  fire 
from  burning  the  wood-work.  They  also 
make  it  handier  for  dipping  sheep,  scalding 
hogs,  or  for  taking  out  the  boiled  food. 

The  box  is  set  on  two  walls  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  the  hind  end  of  the  brick¬ 
work  is  built  into  a  short  chimney. 


The  Potato  Onion. 

The  potato  onion  is  a  variety  of  the  onion 
which  has  completely  lost  the  habit  of  pro¬ 
ducing  flowers  and  seeds  ;  it  does  not  even 
push  up  a  flower  stem. 

Owing  to  the  erroneous  impression  that  it 
was  introduced  into  England  from  Egypt  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  “  Egyptian  Onion.” 
In  this  country  it  is  often  known  as  the 
“English  Multiplier,”  and  “Underground 
Onion”  is  still  another  name  for  it.  It  is  a 
medium-sized,  yellowish-brown  onion,  with 
a  stronger  flavor  than  that  of  the  common 
kinds.  If  a  large  potato  onion  be  planted  in 
spring,  it  will  produce  a  cluster,  sometimes 


as  many  as  a  dozen,  of  smaller  bulbs,  varying 
in  size,  from  a  filbert,  upwards.  These  small 
onions,  when  planted  next  year,  will  each  in¬ 
crease  in  size  to  form  a  large  bulb.  The  gen¬ 
erations  thus  alternate.  One-year  offsets,, 
or  small  bulbs,  are  produced,  and  the  next 
year  these  grow  to  the  full  size.  Ordinarily 
it  would  take  two  years  to  grow  an  onion  of 
this  kind,  but  in  practice,  some  of  the  bulbs 
in  a  cluster  of  small  ones,  are  often  large 
enough  for  use,  and  when  a  small  bulb  is  set 
out,  it,  besides  growing  to  a  large  bulb,  often 
produces  several  small  ones  also.  So  often 
does  this  occur,  that,  in  cultivation  on  a 
small  scale,  it  is  not  necessary  to  grow  a  lot 
of  offsets  especially  for  “seed,”  as  enough 
are  usually  produced,  attached  to  the  large 
bulbs.  This  onion  is  very  hardy  and  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  all  winter.  It  is  also  early. 
In  some  localities,  especially  near  Norfolk* 
Va.,  this  variety  is  used  as  the  market  crop* 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  raised  from  seeds.. 


Nature  and  Value  of  Land  Plaster. 

L.  H.  BAILEY,  JK.,  BOTANIC  GARDENS,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

The  vexed  questions  regarding  the  fertiliz¬ 
ing  effects  of  land  plaster  have  been  pretty 
satisfactorily  answered  through  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  chemists  and  experimental 
stations.  Its  benefits  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows :  The  one  marked  and  most  im¬ 
portant  effect  of  land  plaster  is  the  aid  it 
renders  in  the  growth  of  clover  and  other 
leguminous  plants,  as  peas,  beans,  vetch,  etc.. 
Liebig’s  “Mineral  Theory,”  which  supposed! 
that  nitrogen,  ammonia,  and  the  organic 
acids  are  of  no  manurial  value,  and  that  only 
the  ash  ingredients,  as  potash,  lime,  etc.,  are 
useful,  has  been  exploded.  Chemists  now 
know  that  accumulated  nitrogen,  in  the- 
form  of  ammonia  and  nitrates,  is  the  first  in 
importance  of  all  manurial  agents.  It  is 
from  the  fact  that  clover  contains  more  ac¬ 
cumulated  nitrogen  than  other  plants,  that, 
it  has  become  the  leading  crop  in  American 
agriculture.  It  is  known  that  plaster  causes 
a  vigorous  growth  of  clover,  both  by  supply¬ 
ing  sulphur  from  its  own  composition  and 
from  the  power  it  has  of  liberating  nitrogen 
from  vegetable  matter.  A  prominent  scien¬ 
tist  has  said  :  “  the  secret  of  American  farm¬ 
ing  lies  in  plastering  land  for  clover,  and 
then  plowing  the  clover  under.” 

Plaster  used  on  other  crops  than  clover  is 
of  little  avail.  Plaster  is  composed  of  lime 
and  sulphur,  each  of  which  is  a  valuable 
plant  food ;  but  all  ordinary  soils  contain 
enough  of  these  materials  for  the  growth  of 
croys.  It  is  of  great  use  in  stables  to  catch 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  escapes 
from  dung.  Sprinkled  about  the  stable  and 
thrown  out  with  the  manure,  it  becomes  a 
valuable  means  of  supplying  nitrogen. 

The  great  economic  value  of  land  plaster 
lies  almost  wholly  in  its  influence  upon  the 
growffh  of  clover.  This  influence  and  its  ac¬ 
tion  in  stables,  etc. ,  are  the  points  to  be  noted. 

Prof.  Bose,  a  noted  French  investigator, 
circulated  a  list  of  questions  among  the  most 
careful  of  French  farmers.  With  other  things 
he  asked :  “  Does  plaster  aid  in  the  growth 
of  leguminous  plants  ?”  Forty  answered  yes- 
three,  no.  “  Does  it  help  cereals  ?”  Thirty, 
no;  two,  yes.  “Will  barren  soils  be  made 
fertile  by  it?”  All,  no.  “  Will  it  supply  the 
plqce  of  muck?”  All,  no.  “Is  it  of  benefit 
on  wet  lands  ?”  All  responded  no. 
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Plan  of  a  Poultry  House. 

FIRST  1’RIZB  BT  “  POULTRY  BREEDER  ”  (CHARLES  H. 
COLBURN),  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

The  poultry  house  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving  is  built  with  the  windows 
to  the  south.  Fig.  3,  a,  is  a  door  18  inches 


square  for  putting  in  coal;  b  is  a  place  for 
early  chickens;  c,  boxes  for  oyster  shells  and 
ground  bone;  d,  movable  coops  for  liens  with 
chickens.  The  inside  doors  are  at  e,  e,  e,  e; 
boxes  for  grain  at  /,  f;  boxes  for  soft  feed  at 
g,  g,  and  bins  for  grain  are  at  h,  h.  A  scuttle 
for  the  droppings  is  placed  at  i,  in  the  pas¬ 
sage-way,  under  which  is  a  receiving  box,  and 
a  track  laid  to  the  door  j.  This  door  is  hung 
with  T-liinges,  and  opened  only  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  box.  A  ventilating  hole  is  left 
in  the  door.  The  nests  for  setting  hens  are 
at  h;  lobby  for  the  hens  at  1,  and  small  10 
by  12-inch  openings  through  the  wall  for 
hens  to  enter  yards,  are  shown  at  to.  Other 
similar  openings  for  hens  to  pass  from  yard 
to  yard  are  at  n.  A  small  coal  stove,  o,  is  used 
to  cook  feed  and  for  heating  the  rooms  in  the 
coldest  weather.  Lead  pipes,  p,  boxed  up 
and  packed  with  sawdust,  run  under  the  floor 
of  the  passage-way  from  the  water  tank  to 
the  end  pens,  where  a  faucet  is  attached  and 
regulated  that  water  will  fall  into  dishes. 
The  windows  are  at  g,  9  by  12  inch  glass;  each 
sash  is  arranged  to  raise.  The  roosts,  r,  are 
If  by  3  inches,  and  rounded  on  the  edge.  The 
platform,  s,  under  the  roosts,  is  three  feet 
wide,  with  a  2-incli  strip  on  the  front;  the 
whole  may  be  covered  with  zinc  if  desired. 
There  are  two  rows  of  nests,  t,  under  the 
roosts,  made  with  movable  bottoms  and 
sides,  and  may  be  taken  out  and  cleaned  from 


the  passage-way.  There  are  eight  doors 
opening  into  the  passage-way,  that  eggs  may 
be  gathered  without  going  into  the  pens. 
Two  long  doors  (1  by  71  feet),  hung  with 
T-lnnges,  open  upward,  through  which 


droppings  can  be  easily  removed.  A  water 
tank,  u,  holding  a  few  gallons,  is  boxed  up 
and  packed  in  sawdust.  There  is  a  ventilator 
in  the  center  of  the  roof  that  can  be  opened 
or  closed  by  a  cord  from  the  passage-way.  A 
double  set  of  drawers,  v,  for  holding  eggs, 
may  be  made  over  the  grain  bins.  A  lattice 


door,  w,  is  built  in  the  wall  for  chickens, 
with  a  tight  door  in  the  outside  that  can  be 
fastened  up  or  down  as  desired.  Small 
chickens  may  be  fed  from  the  outside  by 
sliding  the  window,  and  from  the  inside  by 
letting  down  a  board  over  the  coops,  or  by 
opening  a  small  door 
in  the  back  of  the 
coop.  Over  the  sink, 
x,  is  a  board  (18  by  36 
inches)  with  hinges,  to 
be  raised  up  as  a  side 
table  for  holding  fowls 
while  being  dressed. 

A  cupboard  under  the 
sink  holds  the  knives, 
lantern,  etc.  At  one 
end  of  the  cupboard 
is  a  box  for  oyster 
shells  and  ground 
bone.  A  pail  is  set 
at  y  to  catch  the  blood 
when  fowls  are  killed. 

Over  this  pail,  screw¬ 
ed  into  the  rafter,  is 
a  hook  with  cord  at¬ 
tached,  to  hang  up  the 
poultry  by  the  legs, 
and  a  cord  with  loop  in  it  and  a  window  weight, 
to  be  put  over  the  fowl’s  neck  before  being 
struck  with  the  axe.  A  small  passage  under 
the  walk,  is  for  fowls  to  enter  the  yard. 


This  poultry  house  can  be  built  for  $165.70, 
and  when  lathed  and  plastered  will  cost  $25 
more.  It  may  be  constructed  for  $130  by 
having  the  studding  and  rafters  22  inches 
apart,  instead  of  16  inches,  and  by  setting  it 


on  posts  and  planked  up  two  feet,  in  place  of 
brick  underpinning.  The  following  are  the 
estimates  of  material : 

1  M  Square  Edge  Boards  for  outside . $12.00 

150  ft.  Matched  Spruce  for  entry  floor .  2.25 

400  ft.  Pine  Sheathing  for  partitions,  platforms,  and 

doors .  7.20 

100  pieces  by  %  Pine  for  open  work  of  partitions 

and  caps . 50 

480  Chimney  Brick . 2.40 

Lime  and  laying  brick .  2.00 

400  Spruce  Clap-boards,  laid  4  inches  to  weather .  7.00 

3>f  M.  Shingles .  7.70 

Outside  Door  and  Frame,  2 %  by  6 )4 .  2.25 

8  Windows  and  Frames,  9  by  13,  Glass . ,  16.00 

4  Sashes  over  Dusting  Boom .  8.00 

30  ft.  of  Capping . 30 

Hardware,  including  zinc, nails, locks,  hinges,  cords, etc.  10.00 

175  ft.  Pine  Boards  for  neBts,  boxes,  etc .  3.75 

1,168  ft.  Timber .  16.25 

Labor .  20.00 

Painting .  10.00 

4  M.  Brick .  22.00 

Lime,  Cement,  and  laying  brick .  10.00 

Iron  Sink .  1.25 

155  ft.  Pine  Finish  for  outside .  3.10 

23  Matched  and  Grooved  Boards  over  Dusting  Boom  1.75 

Total . .$165.70 


Roots  as  a  Rotation  Crop. 


All  root  crops,  as  turnips,  mangels,  and 
swedes,  contain  a  large  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
and  ash  constituents.  A  wheat  crop  yield¬ 
ing  30  bushels  of  grain  and  1-)  ton  of  straw 
per  acre,  contains  45  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
phoshoric  acid  23  pounds,  and  potash  28 
pounds;  while  a  yield  of  17  tons  of  turnips 
per  acre  gives  120  pounds  of  nitrogen,  33 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  120  pounds 
of  potash.  The  same  area  in  mangels,  pro¬ 


3. — PLAN  OF  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 


ducing  22  tons,  yields  147  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
49  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  262  pounds 
of  potash.  The  total  ash  constituents  in  the 
wheat  crop  is  189  pounds,  against  690  pounds 
in  the  mangels,  while  the  nitrogen  is  45 
pounds  in  the  former  and  147  pounds  in  the 
latter.  The  root  crop  is  therefore  an  ex¬ 
haustive  one  to  the  soil  as  compared  with  the 
cereals,  represented  by  wheat  in  the  above 
figures. 

The  root  crops  differ  among  themselves  in 
the  amounts  of  the  three  leading  essential 
elements  needed  by  all  growing  crops,  and 
also  in  their  ability  to  gather  them  from  the 
soil.  Turnips  and  swedes  are  surface  feeders, 
while  mangels  have  deeper  roots,  and  derive 
much  of  their  food  elements  from  the  lower 
soil.  Turnips  and  swedes  are  quick  growers, 
and  have  great  power  of  taking  up  nitrogen 
and  potash,  when  present  in  a  soluble  form 
in  the  soil.  With  phosphoric  acid  it  is  quite 
otherwise,  and  frequent  applications  of 
superphosphates  have  a  marked  effect  upon 
these  crops.  Mangels  are  able,  by  means  of 
their  deeper  roots  and  the  longer  period  of 
growth,  to  obtain  the  necessary  food.  The 


Fig.  1. — THE  SOUTn  SIDE  OF  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 


Fig.  2. — NORTH  SIDE  OF  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 
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application  of  some  salt  of  nitrogen,  as  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  produces  a  good  effect,  and  is 
■often  profitable  with  mangels.  In  short,  tur¬ 
nips  are  greatly  benefited  by  phosphatic 
manures,  while  mangels  respond  most  freely 
to  nitrogen  compounds. 

From  the  large  amounts  of  ash  constitu¬ 
ents  and  nitrogen  required  by  root  crops,  it 
is  evident  that  a  soil  must  be  well  stocked 
with  these  elements  to  produce  profitable 
crops  in  succession.  If  the  land  is  not  ma¬ 
nured  in  some  way  it  will  become  exhausted, 
the  length  of  time  depending  upon  the  accu¬ 
mulated  fertility.  In  ordinary  farming,  it  is 
best  to  make  the  root  crop  one  of  a  system  of 
notation.  In  this  way  the  roots  will  aid  the 
following  crops  by  the  thorough  tillage  re¬ 
quired,  and  by  clearing  the  soil  of  weeds. 
This  help  will  be  reciprocated  by  the  crops 
preceding  the  roots,  conserving  the  sub¬ 
stances  most  needed.  Aside  from  this,  the 
growth  of  roots  permits  a  larger  number  of 
live  stock-  being  kept,  and,  under  judicious 
management,  this  means  more  and  better 
manure,  and  ultimately  a  richer  soil  and 
larger  crops  throughout  the  whole  rotation. 


Squashes  and  Pumpkins 


As  we  have  never  yet  met  a  person  who 
•could  tell  us  the  precise  difference  between 
a  squash  and  a  pumpkin,  we  speak  of  them 
together.  The  distinction  is  sufficiently 
marked  between  the  common  yellow  field 
pumpkin  and  a  squash  of  high  order,  like  the 
“Hubbard.”  But  there  are  other  products 
called  pumpkins  that  are  not  unlike  a  squash. 
The  author  of  “Gardening  for  Young  and 
Old,”  sent  us  some  of  the  “Possum-nosed 
Pumpkin,”  from  which  to  make  a  drawing 
for  his  book.  After  serving  this  purpose, 
they  were  converted  into  pies,  and  better 
squash  pies  we  never  saw.  They  were  sent 
as  pumpkins,  but  had  they  not  been  so  label¬ 
led,  and  merely  sent  for  a  name,  we  should 
have  welcomed  them  as  our  old  friend, 
the  “Honolulu  Squash,”  quite  popular 
years  ago.  In  large  and  fleshy  stem,  in  fine¬ 
ness  of  flesh,  and  in  the  chalky  whiteness  of 
its  seed,  the  “Possum-nose”  is  no  more  a 
pumpkin  than  the  “Hubbard,”  while  in  the 
final  test — the  pie — no  pumpkin  ever  ap¬ 
proached  it.  The  writer,  being  New  England 
born,  holds  to  the  heresy  that  the  only  good 
pumpkin  pies  are  made  from  squashes.  We 
are  quite  willing  that  the  common  pumpkin 
should  be  grown,  as  a  stolen  crop  among 
corn,  but  squashes  should  have  the  ground  to 
themselves,  and  the  best  soil  on  the  place  to 
insure  good  crops.  It  is  a  mistake  in  raising 
squashes  to  manure  the  hills  highly,  while 
the  rest  of  the  land  is  starved.  The  squash 
vine  takes  root  at  each  joint,  and  as  these 
secondary  roots  do  much  towards  perfecting 
the  crop,  they  should  have  something  to  feed 
on.  Hence  it  is  well  to  grow  squashes  on 
land  that  was  highly  manured  for  a  previ¬ 
ous  crop.  Autumnal  Marrow,  Hubbard, 
Marblehead,  and  Butman  are  well-known 
large  kinds,  while  Cocoanut  and  Perfect  Gem 
are  smaller  editions  of  first-class  squashes. 
Lay  out  the  rows  ten  feet  apart,  and  make 
the  hills  four  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Sow 
several  seeds  in  each  hill  and  then,  after  all 
the  fighting  with  various  insects,  if  two  good 
plants,  or  even  one,  can  be  established  every 
four  feet,  the  vines  will  be  thick  enough. 
Few  plants  have  more  insect  enemies.  A 


thorough  dusting  with  slaked  lime,  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  plaster  and  ashes,  will  take  them 
through  the  attacks  of  the  early  insects,  then 
hand-picking  and  crushing  the  eggs  will  keep 
the  squash  bugs  in  subjection.  The  only 
remedy  yet  known  for  the  “  borer,”  which 
suddenly  kills  the  vine  after  it  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  growth,  is  to  lightly  cover  the  first 
few  joints  of  the  vine  with  earth.  There  is  a 
12-spotted  brother  to  the  striped  bug,  which 
often  plays  havoc  with  the  foliage;  when 
this,  fortunately  yet  rare  insect,  appears, 
poison  it  with  Paris  green.  After  squashes  are 
grown  and  ripened,  they  should  be  handled 
as  carefully  as  eggs,  and  stored  where  the 
temperature  will  remain  evenly  at  60° 


Self-regulating  Guards  for  Tile  Drains. 

BY  FRED.  GRUNDY. 

The  mouth  of  tile  drains  should  be  properly 
guarded,  to  keep  out  rabbits,  rats,  and  other 
vermin  when  dry,  to  save  the  end  tile  from 
being  crushed  by  horses  or  cattle,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  frost  from  heaving  it  out  of  place. 
Where  a  tile  drain  opens  on  nearly  level 
ground,  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  1  will 
answer  the  purpose.  It  is  simply  a  box  four 
to  six  feet  long,  made  of  plank,  oak,  or  pine. 
The  tile  enters  it  at  one  end,  and  a  loose  lid 
or  cover  is  hinged  on  the  opposite  end. 


Fig.  1.— END  BOX  FOR  A  DRAIN. 

When  water  enters  the  box,  it  raises  the  lid 
and  flows  out  unobstructed.  The  end  of  the 
drain  is  always  tightly  closed  when  empty. 
Stakes  should  be  driven  down  on  each  side 
of  the  box,  to  prevent  frost  from  heaving  it 
out.  Where  the  tile  enters  it,  tljere  should 
be  at  least  eighteen  inches  of  earth  over  all. 
In  draining  soft,  spongy  places  on  liill-sides, 
and  wherever  the  lower  end  of  the  drain  in¬ 
clines  sharply,  we  have  found  it  expedient 


Fig.  2. — ANOTHER  FORM  OF  DRAIN  PROTECTOR. 


to  use  a  box,  as  shown  in, fig.  2.  The  water 
enters  through  a  hole  in  one  side,  and  flows 
out  through  the  trap-door,  d.  This  box  pro¬ 
tects  the  outlet  from  stock  and  vermin,  and 
also  checks  the  flow  of  water  sufficiently  to 
prevent  it  from  cutting  great  gullies  at  the 
end  of  the  drain.  It  should  be  made  of  oak 
plank,  and  when  painted  with  hot  coal-tar, 
will  last  many  years. 


A  neighbor  of  mine  has  used  a  box  like 
this  as  a  watering  trough  for  his  cattle  for 
several  years.  The  water  flows  into  it 
through  a  tile  for  nine  months  of  the  year. 
The  trap-door,  which  is  made  water-tight,  is 
opened  two  or  three  times  a  year,  when  the 
drain  is  flush,  to  clear  the  lower  end  of  silt. 


Why  Always  Timothy? 

The  tendency  to  fall  into  routine  is  nowhere 
more  strikingly  shown  than  in  our  grass 
lands.  It  is  Timothy  and  Clover  so  generally 
in  all  the  meadows,  that  one  would  suppose 
'  Timothy  was  the  only  grass  that  would 
succeed  in  our  climate.  In  New  England 
Timothy  was  formerly  called  “Herd’s-Grass,” 
a  name  which  in  Pennsylvania  is  given  to 
what  is  known  elsewhere  as  Red-top.  This 
formerly  led  to  much  confusion,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  name  “Herd’s-Grass”  is  generally 
dropped.  Timothy  is  especially  unsuited  to 
the  too  common  method  of  treating  grass 
lands.  There  are  farmers  who  still,  after 
taking  a  crop  of  hay,  turn  their  animals  upon 
the  land,  after  the  grass  has  made  a  sec¬ 
ond  growth,  and  convert  it  into  pasture. 
Timothy  forms  a  bulbous  swelling  at  the  base 
of  its  stems,  from  which  next  year’s  growth 
will  start,  and  is  greatly  injured  by  cattle 
trampling  it,  and  eating  off  the  leaves  that 
should  protect  the  bulb  during  the  winter. 
Some  farmers,  after  a  few  years,  give  up  a 
mowing  lot  to  pasturage;  the  grass  being  al¬ 
most  entirely  Timothy  is  soon  killed  in  spots, 
as,  however  valuable  for  hay,  Timothy  is  a 
poor  pasture  grass.  In  many  respects,  a 
much  more  useful  grass  than  Timothy  is  Or¬ 
chard  Grass  ( Dactylis  glomerata).  This,  in 
England,  is  generally  called  “Rough  Cock’s- 
foot  Grass.”  Orchard  Grass,  the  only  name 
by  which  it  is  known  in  this  country,  unfor¬ 
tunately  conveys  the  idea  that  it  is  only 
suited  to  the  shade  of  trees.  We  never  knew 
a  farmer  to  fairly  try  Orchard  Grass  who  was 
not  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  its  use.  Yet  take  the  country  through, 
it  has  made  its  way  but  slowly.  It  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  Timothy  to  combine  with  clover  for 
hay,  as  the  two  are  in  perfection,  that  is,  in 
blossom,  at  the  same  time,  while  as  pasture 
grass  it  is  vastly  superior.  Orchard  Grass  is, 
in  fact,  a  true  pasture  grass,  while  Timothy 
is  not.  It  at  once  recovers  after  it  is  closely 
cropped,  and  the  earliness  of  its  growth  in 
spring  is  greatly  in  its  favor.  The  chief,  in 
fact  the  only  objection  that  has  been  made 
to  Orchard  Grass,  is  its  tendency  to  form  tus¬ 
socks,  or  clumps,  a  trouble  which  may  be 
overcome  by  thick  seeding.  Two  bushels  of 
clean  seed  to  the  acre,  if  alone,  or  one  bushel 
if  clover  is  to  be  sown  with  it,  will  give  a 
sufficiently  thick  growth  to  prevent  the  for¬ 
mation  of  clumps. 

Another  grass  which  should  receive  more 
attention  from  farmers  is  the  “  Meadow  Oat- 
grass,”  or  “Tall  Meadow  Oat-Grass  ”  (Arr- 
henatherum  avenaceum ).  In  Virginia  it  is 
sometimes  called  “  Peruvian  Grass.”  In  that 
State,  and  farther  south,  it  has  been  found 
especially  valuable  for  winter  pasturage. 
Those  who  have  made  a  trial  of  this  gener¬ 
ally  neglected  grass,  speak  highly  of  it,  espec¬ 
ially  as  it  may  be  sown  in  the  fall,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop  of  hay  the  next  summer, 
j  Farmers  commit  a  mistake  in  confining 
I  themselves  so  exclusively  to  Timothy,  and 
I  not  experimenting  more  with  other  grasses. 
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How  to  Avoid  Litigation. 

BY  H.  A.  HAIGH. 

Many  may  have  heard  how  a  celebrated 
English  barrister,  on  being  approached  by 
two  farmers,  each  having  a  petty  grievance 
against  the  other,  and  each  soliciting  the  bar¬ 
rister’s  services  in  a  proposed  lawsuit,  locked 
both  up  in  his  office  closet,  and  declined  to 
let  them  out  until  they  had  themselves  set¬ 
tled  their  differences.  The  spirit  of  his  ad¬ 
vice  was  unquestionably  good,  though  the 
method  of  administering  it  may  have  been 
rather  arbitrary.  Farmers,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  class  of  men,  “go  to  law” 
because  of  some  spite  or  personal  enmity 
over  a  wrong  which  is  often  largely  imag¬ 
inary,  and  for  which  they  are  equally  to 
blame.  Unfortunately  they  do  not  always 
fall  in  with  that  type  of  lawyer  of  which 
the  old  barrister  above  referred  to  was  a 
sturdy  example.  Differences  arise,  it  may 
be  honestly,  which  a  few  dollars  would  set¬ 
tle  at  the  outset,  or  a  little  charity  would 
forever  forgive.  Unscrupulous  attorneys 
may  enlarge  their  importance  by  discerning 
great  principles  in  them;  the  ill-will  engen¬ 
dered  becomes  hatred,  and  the  hatred  may 
become  revenge;  thousands  of  dollars  are 
squandered  to  prolong  the  differences,  and 
make  the  other  side  expense;  farms  are  mort¬ 
gaged  to  do  this;  and  when  they  are  finally 
settled,  most  of  them — like  the  great  case  of 
“  Jaudyce  and  Jandyce” — are  found  after  all 
to  have  nothing  in  them. 

The  writer  recently  listened  to  the  hearing 
of  a  cause  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  a 
great  Commonwealth,  at  which  four  talented 
and  well-paid  lawyers  argued  before  as  many 
learned  judges,  for  the  better  part  of  a  day, 
over  a  matter  involving  but  seven  dollars. 
The  parties  to  this  very  foolish  controversy 
were  both  farmers.  Another  case  which  the 
writer  had  occasion  to  watch  for  many  years 
as  it  dragged  its  costly  length  along  through 
several  trials,  might  have  been  amicably  set¬ 
tled  for  a  tenth  of  the  expense  that  it  occa¬ 
sioned  by  way  of  costs  and  lawyers’  fees,  but 
it  was  forced  to  continue  until  a  great  estate 
had  been  practically  used  up. 

There  is,  of  course,  in  many  cases,  a  laud¬ 
able  heroism  in  fighting  for  principle,  and 
this  heroism  is  an  invaluable  race  character¬ 
istic  among  Anglo  Saxons.  But  it  is  safe  to 
say  that,  generally,  a  cause  which  has  only 
principle,  and  no  prospective  pecuniary 
profit  in  it,  may  as  well  be  abandoned.  The 
successful  business  man  usually  subjects  his 
legal  transactions  to  the  same  test  that  he 
does  his  other  operations,  and  those  which 
will  not  pay  he  drops.  This  is  in  most  cases 
a  safe  test  to  apply.  It  will  invariably  throw 
out  all  those  which  are  founded  in  bigotry, 
ignorance,  and  spite. 

To  avoid  litigation,  then,  let  the  farmer 
look  upon  a  lawsuit  in  a  fair  business  way, 
as  a  means  to  an  end;  and  let  him  not  under¬ 
take  the  one  unless  the  other  will  justify  it, 
not  only  in  principle  and  morals,  but  in 
money.  So,  too,  if  the  farmer  is  sued,  let 
him  fairly  consider  whether  it  will  be 
cheaper  to  pay  the  claim  or  fight  it,  and  in 
most  cases  he  will  do  well  to  follow  the 
cheaper  course.  If  he  finds  the  opposite 
party  is  acting  in  good  faith,  with  no  intent 
of  extorting,  and  in  honest  belief  that  the  de¬ 
mand  is  just,  he  will  do  well  to  endeavor  to 
settle  amicably.  And  in  this  effort  his  law¬ 


yer  will  be  of  perhaps  most  valuable  service, 
and  should  be  well  paid.  Many  persons 
seem  to  suppose  that  if  a  case  is  settled  be¬ 
fore  trial,  or  if  a  claim  is  adjusted  without 
suit,  that  the  lawyer  has  done  no  really  legal 
work,  and  is  entitled  to  little  or  no  compen¬ 
sation.  This  is  the  very  opposite  of  truth. 
The  lawyer’s  best  work  is  in  preventing  and 
avoiding  litigation,  just  as  the  doctor’s  most 
valuable  service  should  be  in  preventing  dis¬ 
ease,  and  such  work  should  be  best  appre¬ 
ciated  in  a  substantial  way.  A  good  lawyer’s 
best  clients  seldom  get  into  the  courts. 

Another  precaution  to  avoid  litigation  is  to 
consult  an  honest  and  competent  attorney 
before  taking  any  step  in  law,  and  to  be 
guided  by  his  unbiased  advice.  It  is  possible 
in  almost  every  community  to  find  honest 
lawyers  who  would  no  sooner  advise  their 
clients  into  disastrous  litigation  for  the  sake 
of  possible  personal  gain,  than  would  honest 
doctors  give  poison  to  their  patients  for  the 
sake  of  prolonging  sickness  and  increasing 
fees;  for  either  is  equally  criminal.  Such  a 
lawyer  need  not,  necessarily,  be  one  of  very 
long  and  high  standing,  whose  time  and  ser¬ 
vices,  by  reason  of  the  demand  upon  them, 
have  become  costly.  But  there  are  generally 
younger  men  in  a  community  who  have  early 
learned  that-  satisfying  professional  success 
can  only  be  achieved  by  honest  and  unselfish 
endeavor  for  their  client’s  best  interests,  and 
who  are  quietly  acting  upon  that  convic¬ 
tion,  by  second  nature  if  not  by  first. 

Try  not  to  have  any  differences.  Such  as 
you  have  try  to  settle  yourselves.  Such  as 
you  thus  fail  in,  have  your  lawyers  try  to  set¬ 
tle.  Never  go  to  law  to  gratify  anger  or 
pride,  or  for  any  dishonest  motive.  When 
you  do  go  to  law  treat  the  matter  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  transaction. 


Prepotency  of  Galloway  Cattle. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  instances  of  pre¬ 
potency  took  place  nearly  three  years  ago 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  A  Black  Polled 
Galloway  bull  was  crossed  on  two  West  High¬ 
land  (Kyloe)  heifers.  This  latter  breed  has 
long  horns,  and  are  usually  of  a  red  color, 
with  a  rare  exception  now  and  then  of  dun, 
but  never  black.  The  produce  of  the  above 
cross  was  two  heifer  calves,  hornless,  and  a 
pure  jet  black.  When  they  were  about  six¬ 
teen  months  old,  half-a-dozen  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  breeders  of  Galloway  were  asked  to 
look  over  a  lot  of  twenty  pure  Galloway  heif¬ 
ers  of  the  same  age  as  these  two  cross-bred, 
all  grazing  together,  and  point  them  out.  In 
endeavoring  to  do  this,  they  invariably  se¬ 
lected  the  pure  instead  of  the  cross-bred, 
which  was  certainly  surprising. 

In  the  London  market,  we  have  repeatedly 
seen  fat  bullocks,  exactly  like  Galloways,  ex¬ 
cept  occasionally  one  would  show  an  inch  or 
two  of  horn,  hanging  to  the  forehead  by  a 
short  ligament.  To  our  surprise,  we  were 
told  these  bullocks  were  a  cross  from  a  pure 
Shorthorn  bull  on  full-blood  Galloway  cows. 

The  Black  Polled  Angus,  or  Aberdeen 
cows,  in  Scotland,  have  received  a  cross  now 
and  then  from  Shorthorn  bulls,  and  this  pro¬ 
duce  crossed  back  by  Angus  bulls,  and  in¬ 
corporated  in  all  the  herds,  leaving  no  trace 
in  their  appearance  of  the  Shorthorn  blood, 
but  much  improving  the  Angus  produce  in 
form,  earlier  maturity,  and  increased  size, 
without  deteriorating  the  quality  of  the  beef. 
The  Black  Polled  bulls  which  have  been  im- 
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ported  from  Scotland  for  the  past  ten  years, 
taken  to  the  Western  plains,  and  crossed  on 
the  long-horned  Texas  cows,  have  almost  in¬ 
variably  got  calves  of  their  own  form  and 
color.  These  have  generally  grown  up  with¬ 
out  horns,  or  showing  small  stubs,  or 
“  sours,”  as  they  are  called.  Steers  of  this 
produce  mature  a  year  or  more  earlier  than 
the  Texan,  fatten  quicker,  turn  out  a  better 
quality  of  beef,  and  are  of  larger  size.  They 
are  transported  to  the  Eastern  States,  and 
across  the  Atlantic,  at  a  lower  rate  of  freight 
than  homed  steers,  much  safer,  and  with  no 
injury  to  their  hides,  as  happens  with  the 
latter  so  ofter.  goring  each  other  in  confine¬ 
ment.  No  wonder  that  the  breed  is  becom¬ 
ing  highly  popular  among  ranchmen,  and 
that  they  are  endeavoring  to  increase  them 
now  as  rapidly  as  possible.  B.  T. 


Shade  and  Change  of  Pasture  for  Sheep. 

The  tenth  census  (1880)  gives  42,192,074  as 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  spring  lambs,  yielding  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  240,681,751  pounds  of  wool.  Ohio 
leads  with  nearly  five  millions,  and  Califor¬ 
nia  stands  second,  having  over  four  million 
sheep.  Texas  is  third  with  about  two  and  a. 
half  millions:  Michigan  ranks  fourth,  closely 
followed  in  their  order  by  New  Mexico,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York,  Missouri,  Wisconsin, 
Indiana,  Oregon,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky;  all 
of  which  have  over  a  million  head  of  sheep. 
The  vastness  and  importance  of  the  sheep 
industry  is  indicated  by  the  above  figures. 

On  the  opposite  page  our  artist  gives  two 
pleasing  scenes  in  sheep  husbandry.  A  few 
spreading  trees  in  a  pasture  add  to  the- 
beauty  of  the  field,  and  furnish  a  shade  that 
is  most  acceptable  to  the  flock  on  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer  day.  After  feeding  through  the  long 
morning,  the  sheep  may  gather  in  the  cool 
shade  to  rest  and  ruminate,  until  the  scorch¬ 
ing  rays  of  noon-time  are  replaced  by  the  less 
intense  ones  of  early  evening.  The  stream 
'of  pure  water  near  by  adds  one  of  the  most 
essential  elements  in  a  well-equipped  pasture. 
Contrast  the  view  of  this  shady  brook  with 
that  of  newly-sheared  sheep  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  bare  field,  trying  in  vain  to  shield 
each  other  from  the  scorching  sun,  and  with¬ 
out  a  drop  of  water  within  their  reach  ! 

Sheep  thrive  best  with  a  change  of  pasture.. 
If  there  are  two  fields  devoted  to  the  flock,  it 
is  best  to  let  the  stock  feed  alternately  upon 
them,  thus  giving  fresh  cropping  all  the 
time.  The  lower  picture  shows  how  anxious- 
the  sheep  are  for  this  change  as  they  rush 
through  the  open  gate,  with  the  kind  keeper 
close  by  their  sides.  In  a  few  days  the  flock 
will  be  as  willing  to  go  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  to  find  the  old  pasture  renewed,  and  the 
trees  by  the  brook-side  still  yielding  refresh¬ 
ing  shade.  All  live  stock  like  a  change  of 
diet,  but  none  appreciate  it  more  than  the 
close-feeding  sheep. 

If  the  work  of  the  draftsman  and  engraver 
have  the  useful  effect  of  encouraging  a  taste 
for  shady  pastures,  and  a  change  of  feeding 
ground,  their  labor  will  be  well  spent.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  humanity,  in  itself  suf¬ 
ficiently  important  to  induce  us  to  provide 
change,  shade,  and  water  for  the  flock,  that 
of  profit  is  concerned.  Animals  will  not 
thrive  under  conditions  which  their  owners 
find  almost  intolerable.  It  well  pays  to 
make  the  live  stock  of  the  farm  comfortable.. 
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“Foot  and  Mouth”  Disease. 

“  Foot  and  Mouth”  disease  has  long  been 
a  terrible  calamity  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  if  it  becomes  the  means  of 
stopping  the  importation  of  animals,  it  will  be 
changed  into  a  blessing.  The  loss  of  cattle  is 
often  very  large,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  terrible  during  transportation,  even 
from  the  Continent  to  Great  Britain,  and  much 
more  so  on  the  longer  voyages  from  America. 
All  this  might  be  avoided  by  shipping  meat 
instead  of  cattle.  That  the  former  practice  is 
not  only  the  most  humane,  but  also  the  most 
profitable,  is  now  fully  proved, for  refrigerator 
railroad  cars  and  ship  compartments  are  so 
well  constructed,  that  fresh  meat  can  be  kept 
in  them  a  long  time,  and  transported  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  without  being  injured.  In 
fact,  it  is  improved,  because  it  is  given  time 
to  ripen,  and  English  consumers  almost  in¬ 
variably  confess  that  American  beef  thus 
brought  to  them  is  superior  to  that  killed  at 
home  and  sold  immediately  in  their  markets. 

It  is  astonishing  that  Parliament  does  not 
pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
cattle.  It  is  said  that  the  reason  for  not 
doing  so  is,  that  it  would  raise  the  price  of 
beef  in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  people  at 
large  would  suffer.  But  surely  their  loss 
would  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  that 
sustained  by  the  breeders  of  cattle.  During 
the  past  twenty  years  their  losses  from  “  foot 
and  mouth  ”  disease  have  been  millions  of 
pounds  sterling;  and  they  would  be  able  to 
furnish  meat  cheaper  than  foreign  breeders 
do  if  the  foul  disease  were  stamped  out. 
This  could  be  soon  accomplished  if  the  im¬ 
portation  of  cattle  was  forbidden. 


The  Essentials  in  Fertilizers. 

Practice  and  experiment  in  the  growth  of 
crops  have  shown  that  nitrogen,  phosphates, 
potash,  and  lime,  in  assimilable  form,  are  the 
substances  which  most  strikingly  benefit 
land  ;  and  chemical  analysis  has  determined 
in  a  measure  the  varying  proportions  in  which 
different  crops  draw  upon  these  and  upon 
other  constituents  of  the  soil. 

Acting  on  this  knowledge,  chemists  have 
given  specifications  for  the  preparation  of 
manures  for  all  the  different  crops,  these 
schemes  being  professedly  based  on  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  crops  themselves.  But  ma¬ 
nuring  on  this  principle  would  often  cost  more 
than  the  consequent  increase  of  the  crop 
would  repay  ;  for  it  makes  no  allowance  for 
natural  fertility,  and  it  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  composition  of  the  crops  grown 
and  the  composition  of  the  produce  sold  off 
the  farm.  We  know  that  soils  are  of  very 
unequal  fertility,  that  some  have  an  unlimit¬ 
ed  food-supply  compared  with  others,  and 
that  it  is  only  the  materials  sold  off  the  farm 
that  the  maintenance  of  fertility  requires  to 
be  restored.  More  than  this,  crops  differ 
greatly  in  their  capability  of  self-supply. 
Take,  as  an  example  of  the  latter  character¬ 
istic,  the  relations  of  wheat  and  clover  to 
nitrogen.  Chemical  analysis  shows  that 
clover  contains  more  nitrogen  than  wheat ; 
and  yet  the  wheat  finds  its  nitrogen  with 
difficulty,  while  the  clover  seems  to  have  a 
power  of  self -supply  in  this  particular.  Thus, 
in  defiance  of  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  two  crops,  the  farmer’s  practice,  when 
he  manures  wheat  liberally  with  nitrogen  and 


gives  little  or  none  to  clover,  is  justified. 
Economic  manuring  must  supplement  the 
plant’s  weakness,  while  it  makes  good  the 
deficiencies  of  the  soil. 

A  general  manure  contains  all  the  constit¬ 
uents  of  the  crop,  or  at  least  all  those  in 
which  soils  are  most  deficient ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  every  substance  which 
may  act  beneficially  as  a  manure  ought  to  be 
applied.  If  a  soil  is  deficient  in  one  particular 
element,  and  contains  all  the  other  requisites 
of  fertility,  that  one  substance  may  act  as 
beneficially  when  applied  as  though  it  were 
a  manure  containing  all  the  constituents  of 
the  crop.  The  crop  in  this  case  is  thrown 
upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil  for  all 
its  other  elements.  After  a  heavy  dressing 
of  one  substance,  that  substance  may  not  be 
required  for  several  years,  but  some  other 
substance  may  be  needed ;  and  this  all  the 
more  because  the  larger  crops  now  grown 
will  exhaust  such  other  substances  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  the  smaller  crops  did  previously. 
By  persisting  in  the  exclusive  use  of  a  special 
manure,  an  ultimate  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is 
inevitable.  Judiciously  used,  special  manures 
are  the  agents  which  bring  into  useful  activi¬ 
ty  the  dormant  resources  of  the  soil ;  they 
restore  the  proper  balance  between  its  differ¬ 
ent  constituents,  and  supply  the  excessive 
demand  for  some  particular  elements.  Still, 
the  application  useful  on  one  soil  may  be 
quite  useless  on  another,  and  the  application 
may  be  useful  on  a  soil  in  one  season  and 
useless  in  another. 

A  general  manure  may  be  used  year  after 
year  in  a  perfectly  routine  manner,  but  where 
a  special  manure  is  employed,  the  importance 
of  watching  its  effects  and  altering  it  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  indicate,  cannot  be  over-estimat¬ 
ed.  This  forces  upon  us  the  necessity  for 
studying  the  succession  of  manures  as  well 
that  of  crops.  In  many  cases  in  which  am¬ 
monia  when  first  used  proved  beneficial,  it 
now  begins  to  lose  its  effect,  and  the  reason 
no  doubt  is,  that  by  its  means  the  amount  of 
phosphates  existing  in  these  soils  have  been 
reduced,  while  the  ammonia  has  accumulat¬ 
ed,  so  that  change  of  manuring  is  needed. 


How  to  Build  a  Dam- 


Several  letters  sent  us  are  answered  here¬ 
with  :  A  common  form  of  crib  shown  in  fig. 


Fig.  1. — A  CRIB  FOR  A  DAM. 


1  is  built  of  logs,  about  eight  feet  square  for 
ordinary  streams.  The  bottom  should  have 
cross-pieces  pinned  on  the  lowest  logs.  The 
stones  that  fill  the  crib  rest  on  these  cross¬ 
pieces,  and  hold  everything  secure.  The 
crib  can  be  partly  built  on  shore,  then 
launched,  and  finished  in  its  place  in  the 
dam.  All  the  logs  should  be  firmly  pinned 
together.  The  velocity  of  the  stream  will  de¬ 


termine  the  distance  between  the  cribs.  The 
intervening  spaces  are  occupied  with  logs, 
firmly  fastened  in  their  places.  Stone  is 
filled  in  between  the  logs,  and  the  bottom  is 
made  water-tight  with  brush  and  clay. 

A  dam  without  cribs,  built  of  timbers 
spliced  together,  and  reaching  quite  across 
the  stream  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  The  frame  is 
hound  together  with  tiers  of  cross  timbers 
about  ten  feet  apart.  The  sides  of  this 


Fig.  2. — LOG  FRAME  FOR  A  DAM. 


framework  of  spliced  logs  are  slanting  and 
nearly  meet  at  the  top.  The  interior  is  filled 
with  stone  and  clay,  and  planked  over 
tightly,  both  front  and  rear.  For  a  small 
stream  with  an  ordinary  current,  this  is  per¬ 
haps  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  dam 
made.  The  engravings  fully  illustrate  the 
construction  of  the  two  forms. 


The  Sweet  Potato. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  supply  of  sweet 
potatoes  for  Northern  consumption  came 
so  generally  from  Southern  localities,  that 
they  were  frequently  called  “Carolina  Pota¬ 
toes.”  For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that 
New  Jersey  was  the  northern  limit  of  their 
successful  cultivation,  but  of  late  years  they 
have  been  grown  in  many  other  Northern 
States.  There  are  two  essentials  in  raising 
sweet-potatoes  at  the  North;  a  very  light, 
sandy  soil,  and  a  good  supply  of  well- 
decomposed  manure.  The  manure  should 
be  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
in  rows  or  strips  about  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart  from  center  to  center.  Then 
with  a  plow  turn  furrows  over  this  manure 
from  each  side,  to  form  ridges,  as  high  as 
the  soil  can  be  thrown  with  the  plow.  The 
ridges  are  finished  by  the  use  of  the  hoe, 
and  the  plants  set  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges 
every  15  or  20  inches.  The  plants  generally 
have  several  leaves,  with  roots  at  the  bottom. 
In  setting,  use  a  common  plasterer’s  trowel, 
thrusting  it  into  the  soil,  and  moving  it  back 
and  forth  until  an  opening  is  made  deep 
enough  to  admit  the  plant  down  to  the  last 
good  leaf.  In  a  very  dry  time,  make  the 
holes,  fill  them  with  water,  and  when  that 
has  soaked  away,  set  the  plant.  Should  a 
late  frost  kill  that  part  of  the  plant  which 
shows  above  ground,  a  new  growth  will  start 
from  below.  The  plants  are  slow  in  starting, 
but  afterwards  grow  very  rapidly.  The 
ridges  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  until  the 
vines  cover  them,  and  for  this  no  implement 
is  more  useful  than  a  sharp  rake.  In  the 
Northern  States,  June  is  quite  early  enough 
for  setting  the  plants,  and  we  have  had  a 
good  crop  from  a  planting  made  early  in 
July.  When  the  vines  begin  to  run,  they  will 
show  a  disposition  to  form  roots  at  the  joints. 
This  must  be  checked  by  moving  the  vines 
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occasionally.  The  “Early  Nansemond”  is 
the  most  popular  variety  at  the  North, 
though  some  others  are  claimed  to  be  earlier. 


Irrigation  in  the  Far  West. 

BY  W.  E.  PABOR. 

Grand  River  has  a  name  significant  of  its 
ability  to  bring  about  grand  results  in  hus¬ 
bandry  in  a  country  where  the  application  of 
water  is  a  necessity  for  success  in  soil  cul¬ 
ture.  Two  years  ago  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Grand,  with  its  half  million  acres,  was  in 
the  possession  of  a  few  hundred  Indians, 
whose  tepees  dotted  the  willow  lands  along 
the  river  bank.  One  year  ago  white  men  en¬ 
tered  the  pleasant  valley,  and  on  every  quar¬ 
ter-section  of  government  land  for  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  in  length  and  a  width  varying 
from  three  to  five  miles  back  of  the  river,  a 
cabin  and  a  few  rods  of  rude  fencing  gave 
promise  of  a  home  for  hundreds  of  families. 
But,  without  an  irrigating  canal,  these  lands 
were  valueless,  not  worth  even  the  $1.25  per 
acre  asked  by  the  General  Government.  To 
construct  a  canal  required  capital,  and  capi¬ 
tal  is  eminently  conservative  in  a  new  coun¬ 
try.  Four  months  ago  it  was  not  certain 
that  one  would  be  built  equal  to  the  needs  of 
the  valley.  Now  a  canal  twenty-six  miles 
long,  thirty-five  feet  wide,  costing  $200,000, 
and  watering  36,000  acres  of  land,  is  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation.  It  is  the  second  largest  ir¬ 
rigating  system  in  the  country ;  conceived, 
contracted  for,  and  completed  within  a 
period  of  ninety  days  from  the  time  the  com¬ 
pany  was  chartered.  This  is  indicative  of 
Western  enterprise,  of  which  mention  may 
suitably  be  made  in  these  columns.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Far  West  see  opening  up  for  them 
vast  possibilities  in  agricultural  development. 
The  time  may  be  long  before  the  four  and  a 
half  million  acres  of  irrigable  land  will  be 
closely  utilized;  but  rapid  strides  have  been 
taken  within  the  last  two  decades,  and  the 
next  one  seems  likely  to  advance  as  rapidly 
in  the  same  direction.  The  economies  of  ir¬ 
rigation,  on  account  of  the  scanty  volume  of 
water  in  some  of  the  streams,  especially  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range,  are  being  closely  studied,  and  the 
time  may  come  when  the  farmers  of  Colo¬ 
rado  will  emulate  the  Chinese  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  precious  fluid,  upon  whose  proper 
distribution  over  the  soil  depends  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  every  family  settled  upon  its  valley 
lands. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  labor  at¬ 
tendant  upon  irrigation,  and  to  Eastern  far¬ 
mers  the  system  is  one  environed  with  sup¬ 
posed  difficulties  and  expense.  But  nothing 
can  he  simpler  or  easier  than  to  control  the 
moisture  necessaiy  for  the  growth  of  crops, 
and  apply  it  when  most  needed. 

The  accompanying  diagram  illustrates  the 
method  as  generally  practised.  It  is  seen 
that  a  connection  with  the  main  canal  once 
made,  a  few  plow  furrows  will  convey  the 
water  to  every  portion  of  the  field.  The 
diagonal  laterals  are  about  one  rod  apart,  and 
the  forked  or  irregular  ones,  made  by  cutting 
the  diagonal  laterals,  are  a  few  feet  apart. 
These  latter  openings  are  made  by  using  a 
shovel  to  displace  a  little  of  the  soil;  in  fact, 
making  a  gap  through  which  the  water  runs, 
permeating  the  soil  on  each  side,  and  soaking 
to  any  depth  desired. 

Irrigation  with  the  rental  of  water  adds 


about  $3.50  per  acre  to  the  cost  of  raising  a 
crop  of  grain;  equal,  say,  to  four  bushels  of 
wheat.  But  it  insures  a  crop,  and  by  many 
it  is  claimed  gives  a  larger  yield,  more  than 
enough  to  overbalance  the  cost;  while  the 
uncertainty  hinging  upon  a  proper  condition 
of  the  weather  is  wanting.  If  summer  rains 
fall,  well  and  good;  if  not,  the  remedy  is  at 
hand.  Seldom  are  two  irrigations  needed; 
often  one  is  sufficient.  At  rare  intervals  a 
crop  is  grown  without  any. 

In  the  work  lately  published  on  Colorado,* 
two  chapters  are  devoted  to  Irrigation  and 
the  Measurement  of  Water,  to  which  the 
reader’s  attention  is  directed,  if  desirous  of 
further  information  upon  this  topic.  In 


western  Kansas  irrigating  canals  are  becom¬ 
ing  a  prominent  feature  in  certain  counties 
lying  beyond  the  region  of  sufficient  rainfall. 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  are  introduc¬ 
ing  them,  while  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia  have  long  been  noted  for  their  use. 
Even  in  the  Far  East,  in  New  England,  the 
system  is  finding  earnest  advocates,  especi¬ 
ally  for  hay  meadows,  and  where  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  small  fruits  near  large  cities  is  car¬ 
ried  on. 

Colorado  owes  its  rapid  agricultural  pro¬ 
gress  to  irrigation.  All  its  valleys  on  the 
eastern  slope  are  meshed  with  canals.  South¬ 
ern  and  western  Colorado  are  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  intersected  with  these  arteries  of  soil  life, 
and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the 
wheat  yield  of  the  State  will  become  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  its  industrial  wealth. 

- - -  • — — —  ®  «— - - - - • 

Wool  shipped  to  a  distant  market  should 
be  baled.  For  both  economy  of  space  and 
freight  charges,  and  the  better  condition  of 


♦“Colorado  as  an  Agricultural  State.”  12mo.;  pp. 
213.  With  illustrations.  Price,  $1.50.  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  New  York,  Publishers. 


the  wool,  the  fleeces  should  be  closely  packed. 
A  convenient  method  is  to  suspend  the  sack 
below  a  trap-door.  The  packer  gets  into  the 
sack,  takes  the  fleeces  handed  him,  and 
presses  them  down  close  together  with  his 
bare  feet.  It  is  well  to  tie  a  small  quantity 
of  loose  wool  in  each  corner  of  the  sack  for 
handles.  When  well  filled  each  sack  should 
be  marked  with  its  exact  net  and  tare  weight. 


Practical  Treatment  of  Diseases. 

Whenever  the  treatment  of  disease  is  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  farmer  or  stock-raiser,  how¬ 
ever  simple  may  be  the  case,  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  certain  practical  points,  not  only  in 


the  interest  of  the  animal,  but  in  that  of  the 
owner  as  well.  Thus  the  action  of  medicines 
differs,  not  only  in  the  different  species  of  an¬ 
imals,  but  also  in  animals  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies,  dependent  upon  their  age  and  condition, 
and  the  stage  of  the  disease.  Salts  form  one  of 
the  best  purgatives  for  cattle  and  sheep,  while 
for  the  horse,  Aloes  is  best  adapted.  The  action 
of  Rhubarb,  Colocyntli,  and  Jalap  upon  the 
horse  is  almost  nothing.  Large  quantities  of 
poisonous  substances  may  be  taken  by  hox-ses 
and  cattle  with  comparative  impunity,  while 
certain  drugs  may  be  administered  to  man 
without  injury,  which  in  the  same  quantity 
would  prove  fatal  to  a  dog.  The  fact  that 
liquid  substances,  if  given  slowly,  pass 
directly  into  the  digesting  stomach  of  the 
ruminating  animals,  explains  why  it  is  best 
to  administer  drugs  in  a  fluid  form  to  cattle 
and  sheep  if  we  need  their  speedy  and  cer¬ 
tain  action.  In  the  administration  of  liquids 
especially,  the  tongue  should  not  be  held, 
for  the  entrance  to  the  windpipe  is  left  un¬ 
guarded,  and  suffocation  may  be  produced 
by  the  passage  of  foreign  substances  directly 
into  the  lungs.  Fortunately  much  more  re¬ 
liance  is  now  placed  upon  the  restorative 
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powers  of  nature  than  upon  physic  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  Still  drugs  must  play 
their  part,  only  their  use  should  be  governed 
by  reason  and  common  sense.  As  auxiliaries 
to  the  administration  of  medicine,  a  proper 
regard  should  be  paid  to  the  diet,  ventilation, 
and  exercise  of  the  animal.  A  complete 
change  of  diet,  especially  in  the  spring,  is 
often  of  great  service  to  stock  who  appear  to 
be  out  of  condition. 

For  the  horse  that  has  lost  its  appetite,  is 
hide-bound,  and  otherwise  “out  of  sorts,” 
nothing  acts  better  than  bran  mashes,  which 
should  be  always  made  with  boiling  water. 
These  are  laxative,  afford  some  nutriment, 
and  serve  to  assist  the  action  of  purgatives. 
An  old  writer  on  this  subject  remarks:  “  As 
a  food,  mashes  are  remarkably  soothing, 
and  emollient.  It  is  like  keeping  the  fat 
and  gouty  patient,  who  has  had  more  than 
his  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  on 
turnips,  or  on  bran,  or  on  sawdust  pudding.” 
Mashes  may  be  also  made  of  oats,  malt,  lin¬ 
seed,  barley,  and  other  grains,  after  being 
bruised  or  ground.  Poultices  and  fomenta¬ 
tions  act  through  the  heat  and  moisture 
which  they  impart,  whatever  may  be  the 
substances  employed.  They  should  be  always 
light,  of  proper  consistence,  and  not  applied 
too  hot,  or  bound  on  too  tightly.  To  prevent 
evaporation,  oiled  silk  or  India  rubber  cloth 
should  be  placed  as  an  outer  covering. 

Dr.  D.  D.  S. 

Relation  of  Texture  to  Fertility  in  Soils. 

BY  li.  P.  MORTON.* 

A  proper  mechanical  texture  in  soils  is 
essential  to  fertility.  On  the  texture  of  a  soil 
depends,  not  only  its  suitableness  for  the 
growth  of  different  crops,  but  likewise  the 
rapidity  of  their  growth.  It  is  this  also  which 
regulates,  to  a  great  extent,  the  soil’s  power 
of  absorbing  and  retaining  heat,  moisture, 
and  manure.  To  be  fertile,  the  soil  must  be 
firm  enough  to  afford  a  proper  degree  of  sup¬ 
port  to  the  plants  which  grow  in  it,  and  yet 
loose  enough  to  allow  the  delicate  fibres  of 
the  rootlets  to  extend  themselves  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  It  must  be  of  such  a  texture  as  to  al¬ 
low  the  free  access  of  air,  without  which 
plants  cannot  live ;  and  it  must  be  close 
enough  to  retain,  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
water  which  falls  on  it,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
porous  enough  to  allow  the  excess  to  drain 
away.  In  this  respect,  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
soil  and  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil  are 
both  of  them  important.  When  a  soil  rests 
immediately  upon  a  bed  of  rock  or  gravel,  it 
will  be  naturally  drier  than  where  the  subsoil 
is  of  clay  and  marl.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
clay  subsoil  may  be  of  material  advantage  to 
a  sandy  soil,  by  enabling  it  to  retain  moisture 
longer  in  dry  weather. 

For  the  fertility  of  a  soil  depends  not  only 
on  its  composition — not  only  its  wealth  as  a 
full  storehouse  of  what  the  growing  plant 
needs  as  food,  but  on  its  efficiency  as  a  labor¬ 
atory  in  which  the  materials  thus  required 
are  prepared  for  use.  And  it  is  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  water  which  is  the  great  carrier 
to  and  fro  of  the  ingredients  which  are  at 
once  the  chemicals  in  this  laboratory  and  the 
food  in  this  storehouse,  that  the  efficiency  of 
a  soil  in  both  these  characters,  and  therefore 
its  fertility,  very  materially  depends.  Unless 

♦Author  of  the  “  Soil  of  the  Farm,”  which  will  soon 
he  issued  in  this  country  by  the  Publishers  of  this  paper. 


there  be  a  sufficiently  free  passage  for  the 
rain-water  throughout  the  substance  of  the 
soil,  neither  will  the  food  of  plants  be  proper¬ 
ly  prepared,  nor  the  stationary  roots  of 
plants  be  fed.  It  is  in  the  great  change  thus 
introduced  into  water-logged  soils  by  land 
drainage  that  its  extraordinary  power  as  a 
fertilizing  agency  depends. 

The  relative  fertility  of  a  soil  is  further  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  climate  wherein  it  lies.  Dis¬ 
regard  of  local  conditions  as  to  rainfall,  tem¬ 
perature,  aspect,  hight  above  the  sea,  and 
other  necessary  circumstances,  may  lead  to 
very  erroneous  estimates  of  the  value  of  soils. 
They  may  be  the  same  in  composition  and 
texture,  and  yet  differ  greatly  in  value. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  amount 
of  rain,  and  the  season  of  its  descent,  deter¬ 
mine  in  a  great  degree  the  nature  of  the  hus¬ 
bandry  of  the  place,  and  the  value  of  its  soil 
for  agriculture.  The  temperature  of  the  air 
in  any  particular  locality  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  actual  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  whatever  may  be  its  composition  and 
texture,  and  however  propitiously  the  rain 
may  fall  upon  it.  Other  things  being  equal, 
we  should  expect  that  sheltered  situations, 
with  a  good  southern  aspect,  would  be  those 
in  which  we  should  find  the  capability  of  any 
given  soil  best  exhibited.  But  though  soil 
and  rain  and  duly-tempered  warmth  favor 
us,  these  and  many  other  considerations  be¬ 
sides,  may  fail  to  determine,  in  every  case, 
whether  this  or  that  plant  may  be  grown 
within  particular  limits.  That  also  depends 
on  the  presence  or  absence  of  its  proper  food, 
and  it  is  here  that  art  is  available  for  meeting 
the  defects  of  nature. 


A  Holder  for  Grain  Bags. 


The  accompanying  engraving  shows  a 
form  of  bag-holder  that  “A  Subscriber”  has 


BAG-HOLDER. 


used  with  satisfaction.  The  hopper,  to  the 
lower  end  of  which  the  grain-bag  is  sus¬ 
pended  by  hooks,  is  adjusted  so  it  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  upon  the  standard.  Any¬ 
one  familiar  with  the  use  of  carpenter  tools 
can  make  this  holder  in  a  short  time. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Neuschwander,  of  Bluff  ton,  Ohio, 
sends  us  a  sketch  and  description  of  a  method 
of  removing  seed  from  broom-corn,  which  is 
both  simple  and  cheap.  To  make  a  good 
“  comb”  take  11 -inch  plank  of  timber  that  is 
not  liable  Fo  split.  Make  the  teeth  12  inches 
long,  uniform  and  smooth,  leaving  the  cor¬ 


BROOM-CORN  “SEEDER.” 


ners  sharp.  The  comb  may  be  from  one  foot 
to  18  inches  wide.  Fasten  it  on  any  solid 
bench,  and  the  “  seeder  ”  is  ready  for  use. 


Give  Them  More  Food  and  Better  Care. 

BY  PROF.  D.  1).  SLADE,,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Depriving  stock  of  necessary  food  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  result  of  ignorance  or  thought¬ 
lessness,  rather  than  wilful  cruelty.  I  have 
known  instances  where  cows,  not  in  milk, 
and  young  stock,  have  been  kept  during  the 
winter  months  in  a  condition  bordering  upon 
starvation,  and  that,  too,  by  individuals  not 
wanting  in  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 
If  such  persons  would  employ  a  small  amount 
of  reasoning  power,  they  would  see  that  such 
a  policy  was  not  for  their  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tage.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  if 
young  animals,  especially  young  neat  stock, 
are  allowed  to  lose  strength  from  want  of 
proper  nutrition  at  any  time,  it  requires  so 
long  a  period  for  them  to  recover,  that  the 
loss  by  such  treatment  far  outweighs  any 
slight  gain  obtained  by  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  food  saved.  Fortunately  the  hu¬ 
mane  laws  passed  in  most  of  our  States  may 
serve  to  remind  the  careless  and  indifferent 
of  their  duties  towards  the  brute  creation. 

Blaine,  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  modern  veterinarians,  remarks: 
“By  following  the  dictates  of  nature  as 
closely  as  circumstances  will  allow,  we  shall 
best  fulfill  her  intentions  in  the  preservation 
of  the  animals  entrusted  to  our  care;  but  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  art  must  also  be 
counteracted  by  art,  and  as  luxury  and  com¬ 
merce  have  introduced  artificial  habits  and 
exactions,  as  well  among  our  animals  as  our¬ 
selves,  so  these  must  be  taken  into  the  ac¬ 
count.”  By  providing  for  the  comfort  of  our 
domestic  animals,  by  giving  proper  food, 
shelter,  and  protection,  and  opportunity  for 
exercise  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine,  we 
best  fortify  them  against  disease.  The  dis¬ 
eases  to  which  they  are  subject  under  the 
above  circumstances  are  comparatively  few, 
and  with  the  exception  of  certain  contagious 
affections,  are  amenable  to  proper  treat¬ 
ment.  Great  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  through  means 
of  the  press,  by  the  establishment  of  veteri¬ 
nary  colleges,  and  the  agricultural  schools. 
It  is  only  by  the  greater  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  we  can  hope  to  overcome  the  cre¬ 
dulity  which  entrusts  such  vast  pecuniary  in¬ 
terests  as  are  involved  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  to  unskillful,  ignorant  charlatans, 
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Gourds  and  their  Uses. 

Europeans  apply  the  term  gourd  to  the 
plants  here  known  as  squashes,  pumpkins, 
etc.  The  name  is  properly  restricted  in  this 
country  to  those  plants  the  fruit  of  which 
has  a  thick,  woody,  hard  shell,  and  a  spongy, 
worthless  pulp.  The  gourd  belongs  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  genus,  Lagenaria  (the  diminutive  of 
Lagena,  the  Latin  word  for  bottle)  from  that 


Fig.  1.— THE  DIPPEll-GOURD. 

of  the  squash  and  pumpkin,  Cucurbita.  The 
vines  of  the  gourd  are  slender,  and  very  vig¬ 
orous  growers,  climbing  and  rambling  to  the 
distance  of  20  feet  or  more.  The  large, 
roimdish  leaves  are  downy,  and,  especially 
when  bruised,  give  off  a  heavy  odor,  which 
some  call  “musky.”  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  as  in  the  related  squashes,  melons,  etc., 
the  sexes  are  separate.  The  fruit  is  downy 
at  first,  and  quite  tender,  but  as  it  increases 
in  size,  it  becomes  smooth,  with  a  hard  shell. 
The  seeds  are  long  and  narrow,  and  have  a 
raised  margin.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  native  country  of  the  gourd;  though  it 
was  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  this 
continent  soon  after  America  was  discovered, 
it  has  not  been  found  here  as  a  native  plant, 
and  the  evidence  strongly  points  to  Southern 
Asia  and  to  Africa  as  the  original  home  of 
the  gourd.  Though  there  is  but  one  species 
(L.  vulgaris),  it  has  produced  a  wonderful 
variety  in  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  its  fruit. 
The  variety  called  “  Hercules  Club,”  a  long, 
club-shaped  fruit,  five  feet  or  more  long,  and 
four  or  five  inches  through,  is  sometimes 
called  by  the  absurd  name  of  ‘  ‘  California 
Cucumber.”  It  is  merely  a  curiosity ,  though 
this  and  other  varieties  of  the  gourd  have 
been  used  when  very  young  as  pickles,  being 
a  mere  spongy  substance  to  hold  vinegar. 
Some  of  the  varieties  are  really  useful,  and 
before  the  days  of  tinware  peddlers,  the 
plants  were  often  cultivated  by  frugal  far¬ 
mer’s  wives  for  the  fruit,  which  they  con¬ 
verted  into  various  domestic  utensils,  and 
sometimes  into  ornaments.  One  of  the 
most  useful  forms  is  the  Dipper-gourd,  in 
which  the  smaller  end,  or  handle,  is  some¬ 
times  curved,  as  in  fig.  1,  but  quite  as  often  it 
is  straight.  The  shell  of  this  gourd,  when  a 
large  opening  is  made  in  one  side,  and  the 
contents  removed,  forms  a  dipper,  very  use¬ 
ful  on  washing  days  and  at  soap-making 
times.  When  thoroughly  cleansed  and  soak¬ 
ed,  to  remove  all  taste,  it  is  used  at  the  water- 
pail.  When  this  gourd  is  sawn  in  two,  just 
above  its  largest  part,  the  lower  half  makes 
a  dish  which  may  be  used  for  soap  and  to 
hold  various  other  articles;  the  upper  por¬ 
tions.  when  the  neck  is  straight,  will  serve 
for  a  funnel.  A  small  variety  of  the  Dipper- 
gourd  was  formerly  in  some  localities  used  as 
a  powder-horn.  The  Bottle-gourd,  fig.  2, 
constricted  just  above  the  middle,  with  the 


larger  portion  below,  is  a  most  useful  variety. 
It  is  in  common  cultivation  in  Texas  and 
Northern  Mexico,  where  the  travel  is  mainly 
on  horseback,  to  furnish  water-bottles.  An 
opening  is  made  at  the  stem  end,  and  the 
contents  removed  by  the  use  of  a  stick  or 
wire.  Pebbles  with  water  are  put  in  and 
violently  shaken,  to  remove  any  adhering 
matters.  After  this  is  soaked  in  water,  with 
frequent  changes,  to  remove  all  taste,  it 
forms  the  favorite  water-bottle  of  the  trav¬ 
eler.  The  opening  is  stopped  by  a  corn-cob, 
and  a  strip  of  buck-skin  around  the  waist  of 
the  gourd  allows  it  to  be  hung  at  the  horn  of 
the  saddle.  This  variety  of  gourd  is  also  cut 
to  form  useful  dishes,  of  various  kinds. 
Other  varieties  produce  a  fruit  without  a 
neck,  but  of  a  more  or  less  depressed  globu¬ 
lar  form.  These  vary  in  size,  the  fruit  of 
some  holding  but  a  pint  or  so,  while  the  kind 
known  in  some  of  the  Western  States  as  the 
“Sugar-trough  Gourd,”  grows  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  size,  sometimes  holding  as  much  as  ten 
gallons,  though  the  average  is  four  or  five 
gallons.  The  shells  of  these  are  very  thick 
and  strong,  and  serve  a  variety  of  uses.  If 
a  bail  of  strong  wire  be  attached,  they  make 
light  and  serviceable  buckets,  and  may  be 
converted  into  boxes  and  receptacles  of 
various  kinds.  In  early  times  the  shells  were 
used  in  collecting  the  sap  in  maple-sugar 
making,  whence  the  name,  “  Sugar-trough,” 
as  applied  to  this  variety.  Gourds,  like  others 


of  the  family,  need  hot  weather,  and  should 
not  be  planted  until  the  soil  is  well  warmed. 
As  plants  of  this  family  hybridize  and  cross 
more  readily  than  most  others,  we  should 
not  grow  gourds  near  squashes  or  melons. 


The  most  effectual  method  we  have  found 
for  preserving  peas  from  withering  or  dry¬ 
ing  up  in  a  drouth,  is  to  mulch  them  thick¬ 
ly  with  coarse  hay  or  straw,  to  a  width 
of  at  least  two  feet  on  each  side  of  the  row. 
Our  garden  soil  is  a  fine,  porous  gravel, 
and  unless  the  season  is  cool  and  moist,  the 
pea  vines  dry  up  so  badly  as  to  produce  little 
fruit.  Mulching  heavily  is  consequently  a 
necessity  in  order  to  save  them.  By  doing 
this,  we  have  obtained  as  good  crops  as  when 
May,  June,  and  July  were  cool  and  rather 
rainy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bush  dwarf 
peas.  Still,  when  exposed  to  a  strong  wind, 
they  will  sometimes  blow  down,  and  then 
the  further  advantage  of  their  being 
mulched  is  that  the  pods  are  kept  clean  and 
dry,  and  escape  being  mildewed.  It  is  an 
excellent  thing  also  to  mulch  both  pole  and 
bush  beans,  melons,  squashes  and  cucumbers 
in  the  same  way. 


Points  on  Pear  Culture. 

BY  A  PRACTICAL  GROWER. 

The  cultivation,  until  the  trees  have  come 
into  their  second  or  third  year  of  bearing, 
may  consist  in  growing  corn  the  first  year, 
as  it  affords  considerable  protection  to  the 
young  trees  from  the  heat  of  the  first  sum¬ 
mer.  After  this  some  hoed  crop,  like  pota¬ 
toes,  peas,  or  beans,  may  be  grown  ;  and  it 
should  be  fertilized  with  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  and  thoroughly  cultivated.  This 
keeps  the  trees  supplied  with  food,  and  the 
soil  loose  and  friable.  Hot,  violent  manures 
should  never  be  applied  to  an  orchard,  and 
especially  to  one  of  pears.  Use  an  ordinary  one- 
horse  cultivator  and  a  good  one-horse  plow. 
A  good  workman  will  go  deep  enough  with 
such  a  plow,  and  not  injure  the  roots,  as  he 
would  with  a  large  one.  By  all  means  be 
sure  of  the  efficiency  and  carefulness  of  a  man 
before  admitting  him  into  the  orchard  with  a 
horse  and  cultivator  or  plow.  The  damage  a 
poor  man  did  in  one  of  our  orchards  in  less 
than  half  a  day  would  not  have  been  covered 
by  two  or  three  months  of  his  wages.  A  five- 
year-old  pear  tree  in  vigorous  health,  is  worth 
fully  ten  dollars,  and  when  a  dozen  such 
are  injured,  the  aggregate  loss  is  quite  an 
item.  The  horse  should  be  a  careful  one, 
accustomed  to  such  work. 

Owing  to  other  pressing  duties,  it  occa¬ 
sionally  happens  that  a  heavy  growth  of  fall 
grass  is  permitted  in  the  orchard,  after  the 
vegetable  crops  do  not  longer  need  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  should  not  remain  all  winter,  especi¬ 
ally  around  the  trees,  as  it  affords  snug  re¬ 
treats  for  rabbits,  field  mice,  etc. ,  which  too 
frequently  gnaw  the  bark  of  the  young  trees, 
sometimes  completely  girdling  them,  and 
causing  death.  To  prevent  this,  in  the  late 
fall,  with  a  hoe  or  strong  iron  rake,  remove 
the  grass  from  around  each  tree  for  two  or 
three  feet,  and  to  make  a  further  protection, 
ridge  up  around  the  trees  with  the  plow; 
this  ridge  can  be  easily  plowed  or  cultivated 
down  in  the  spring  to  give  a  level  surface  to 
the  orchard. 

Planting  hoed  and  well-manured  crops  be¬ 
tween  the  trees,  supplies  them  with  all  the 
matter  needed  during  the  first  few  years. 
When  the  trees  get  too  large  to  make  it  either 
desirable  or  profitable  to  grow  such  crops, 
manure  in  some  form  must  be  specially  ap¬ 
plied  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Bone  dust 
makes  a  valuable  dressing,  as  does  well-rotted 
stable  manure,  which,  no  doubt,  is  the  most 
easily  obtainable  on  the  farm.  There  is 
nothing  which  equals  wood  ashes,  and  we  at¬ 
tribute  much  of  our  success  in  raising  heavy- 
crops  and  splendid  specimens  of  pears  to  the 
liberal  use  of  this  fertilizer.  Not  only  did  we 
use  all  that  we  could  save  on  the  place,  but 
bought  liberally  at  good  prices.  If  enough 
cannot  be  secured  to  put  over  the  whole  sur¬ 
face,  spread  the  ashes  around  each  tree.  The 
best  time  to  apply  the  manure  is  in  late 
fall  or  early  spring,  after  the  plowing  and 
before  the  harrowing.  If  there  is  an  undue 
growth  of  wood  and  foliage,  diminish  the 
supply  of  manure;  and  it  is  sometimes  well  to 
put  the  land  down  to  clover  (never  to  Tim¬ 
othy,  wheat,  rye,  or  other  uncultivated 
grain),  and  let  it  remain  one  or  two  years  in 
sod.  It  can  then  be  plowed,  and  planted 
with  corn  to  break  up  the  sod,  and  the  ground 
either  used  for  vegetables,  or  kept  fallow. 
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Saying  Strawberries  in  a  Drouth. 

One  season,  just  as  our  berries  began  to 
ripen,  a  strong,  hot,  dry  wind  sprang  up,  rap¬ 
idly  wilting  the  plants  and  drying  the  fruit 
before  it  could  ripen.  Our  garden  soil  was 
light  and  sandy,  and  unless  something  could 
be  immediately  done,  we  knew  we  should 
get  no  berries.  We  had  a  small  stack  of  coarse 
marsh  hay,  which  was  cut  for  the  purpose  of 
stable  bedding.  This  was  sweet  and  clean, 
and  a  light  covering  of  one  to  three  inches 
thick,  according  to  circumstances,  was  spread 
over  the  strawberries  and  the  ground  between 
the  rows.  This  absorbed  the  too  powerful 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  retained  the  moisture 
beneath  in  the  soil.  The  berries  now  began 
to  fill  out  to  an  unusual  size,  and  when  ripe 
had  as  sweet  and  fine  a  flavor  as  in  the  most 
favorable  seasons. 

When  we  picked  the  fruit,  which  was  done 
every  evening,  we  raked  the  hay  from  off  the 
rows  on  to  the  ground  between  them,  and 
soon  returned  it  upon  the  vines.  It  took 
only  a  short  time  to  do  this,  and  the  labor 
was  so  light  a  small  boy  could  easily  perform 
it.  We  also  laid  hay  under  the  vines  to  keep 
the  fruit  from  being  soiled. 


Peppers  or  Capsicums. 

The  plant  which  we  cultivate  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  as  pepper,  is  not  at  all  related  to  that 
which  produces  the  true,  or  black  pepper  of 
the  shops.  Our  garden  pepper  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  when  first  taken  to  Eu¬ 
rope  it  was  called  Guinea  Pepper,  Cayenne 
Pepper,  Chili  Pepper,  or  Chillies,  and  by 
other  names  having  reference  to  the  place 
from  which  it  came.  In  this  country  we 
have  as  a  general  thing  dropped  the  prefixes, 
and  call  the  plant  pepper,  or  sometimes  Cap¬ 
sicum,  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant.  Our 
garden  forms  of  peppers  are  all  varieties  of 
Capsicum  annuum,  but  there  are  found  wild 
in  the  South,  from  Florida  to  Texas,  several 


Fig.  1. — THE  BIRD  PEPPER. 


other  species.  Cultivation  has  produced 
many  varieties,  differing  greatly  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  fruit.  Probably  tbe  variety 
known  as  Bird  Pepper  is  the  original  state  of 
the  plant,  or  very  near  it.  This  forms  a 
much  branched  plant  (fig.  1),  15  to  18  inches 
high,  the  fruits  of  which  are  erect,  long,  and 
narrow,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  of  one-third  the 
real  size.  The  fruit  of  this,  picked  when 
green,  is  used  for  making  Chili  Vinegar,  or 
Pepper-sauce.  When  ripe  and  dry,  it  is  im¬ 
ported  under  the  name  of  Chillies,  or  Bird 
Pepper,  for  grinding  to  make  Cayenne  Pep¬ 
per.  It  is  probable  that  the  pods  imported 
from  Africa  are  of  other  and  related  species. 
When  ground,  the  pods  form  the  Cayenne 


Pepper  of  the  shops,  which  has  a  most  in¬ 
tense  pungency,  but  it  is  rarely  sold  in  the 
pure  state,  colored  Indian  meal  being  fre¬ 
quently  mixed  with  it.  The  peppers  usually 


cultivated  in  our  gardens  are  varieties  with 
much  larger  fruit.  There  are  several  forms 
in  which  the  pungency  diminishes  as  the 
size  of  the  fruit  increases.  The  variety 
known  as  Squash  Pepper  is  tomato-shaped, 
with  thick,  pungent  flesh.  The  Sweet  Moun¬ 
tain,  Sweet  Spanish,  and  other  varieties,  pro¬ 
duce  inflated  fruit  as  large  as  one’s  fist,  and 
with  comparatively  little  pungency.  These 
large  varieties  are  often  used  to  make  stuffed 
pickles,  and  are  sometimes  incorrectly  called 
Mangoes.  A  recently  introduced  variety 
called  the  “Monstrous  Pepper”  has  a  very 
large  and  roughly  wrinkled  fruit,  and  very 
unlike  in  its  appearance  to  the  original  form 
in  fig.  1. 


The  Chufa  or  Earth  Almond, 

The  Chufa  or  Earth  Almond  ( Cyperus  escu- 
lentus)  was  introduced  into  this  country  over 
thirty  years  ago,  and  found  its  home  mostly 
in  the  extreme  Southern  States,  where  it  has 
been  grown  generally  (not  largely)  as  a  fat¬ 
tening  food  for  hogs  for  winter  months.  It 
has  since  met  with  periods  of  neglect,  but 
coming  to  the  front  again  with  considerable 
eclat  as  often  as  a  revival  of  the  food  question 
has  necessitated  the  production  of  cheap  feed 
for  swine.  It  is  said  to  be  grown  extensively 
in  some  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  and  in  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  where  the  natives  express 
from  the  nuts  the  milky  juice,  and  ferment  a 
delightful  drink  very  palatable  and  slightly 
exhilarating.  Containing  sugar  and  starch,  it 
is  capable  of  making  alcohol,  and  for  this  it 
has  been  extensively  cultivated.  It  is  easy  of 
cultivation,  and  on  new  fresh  soils  produces 
large  crops.  On  thin  soils  the  nuts  are  poor, 
innutritious,  and  few  in  number.  A  sandy 
or  porous  soil  is  best.  Two  seeds  (tubers) 
are  dropped  every  twelve  inches  in  fur¬ 
rows  three  feet  apart.  The  soil  is  culti¬ 
vated  with  a  liorse-lioe,  and  the  intervals 
between  the  plants  weeded  until  the  mass  of 
foliage  with  its  roots  occupies  the  entire  bed. 
The  crop  matures  here  by  October,  but  is 
suffered  to  remain  ungathered  until  late. 
It  is  not  injured  by  slight  freezing.  The 
ground  keeps  the  nuts  better  than  if  ex¬ 
posed  by  digging  and  housing.  They 
keep  badly  if  dug  and  bulked,  as  they  heat 
easily  and  sprout.  If  kept  long  exposed, 
the  nuts  become  much  shriveled  and  re¬ 
duced  in  size.  The  crop  is  often  left  in  the 
ground  until  spring,  giving  the  hogs  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  it  after  other  food  is  exhausted.  The 
swine  are  turned  upon  the  Chufas,  and  they 
will  grow  fat  upon  them.  As  a  food  product 
for  swine  the  Chufa  is  probably  inferior  to 
the  Ground  Pea.  When  the  two  are  given  to¬ 
gether,  the  latter  is  eaten  first.  As  a  food  for 


poultry  (chickens  and  turkeys)  Chufa  is  most 
valuable.  Wild  as  well  as  domesticated  birds 
flock  to  the  Chufa  field  to  glean  during 
harvest. 

There  is  nothing  that  gives  a  whiter  and 
more  delicate  flesh  to  domesticated  poultry 
than  Chufas.  Cultivated  for  this  purpose,  one 
needs  little  else  to  fit  his  poultry  for  the  ta¬ 
ble,  with  tempting  white  flesh  and  with  a 
flavor  no  other  food  will  develop.  It  is  no 
pest,  and  can  be  readily  turned  under  in 
spring  when  volunteer  plants  appear,  and 
this  is  the  end  of  the  crop  there.  In  this  it 
is  very  different  from  its  brother  “Coco 
Grass,”  or  “Nut  Grass,”  which  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  weed  in  cultivated  fields  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  W,  B.  J.,  Herndon,  Ga. 


Varieties  of  the  Peanut 

BY  B.  W.  JONES,  SURRT  CO.,  VA. 

In  Mississippi  and  Georgia  the  peanut  is 
called  “Pindar;”  in  North  Carolina,  “  Goo¬ 
ber;”  in  Florida,  “Ground  Nut”  and  “Ground 
Pea.”  Botanists  describe  but  one  species 
( Arachis  hypogcea ),  of  which  there  are  at 
least  three,  if  not  four,  well  marked  varie¬ 
ties  :  The  Red,  or  Tennessee  peanut ;  the 
Bunch  peanut,  and  the  common  Virginia 
peanut,  the  type  of  the  species.  The  “  Goo¬ 
ber,”  or  North  Carolina  peanut,  raised  in  the 
counties  to  the  north  and  east  of  Wilming¬ 
ton,  has  very  small  pods,  with  nuts  that 
weigh  more  to  the  bushel  than  the  common 
variety.  This  kind  retains  its  characteristic 
well  after  years  of  cultivation,  and  appears 
to  be  a  distinct  variety. 

All  of  these  kinds,  except  the  Bunch  pea¬ 
nut,  have  a  running  vine,  growing  flat  upon 
the  ground,  and  measuring  at  maturity  from 
two  to  five  feet  across.  The  peanut  leaves 
grow  in  pairs,  and  at  night,  or  during  a 
shower,  close  together,  and  remain  so  until 
the  sun  shines  upon  them  again.  When  the 
leaves  are  thus  closed,  a  field  has  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance  than  when  under  a  glow¬ 
ing  sun.  The  peanut  branches  out  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  and  sends  down  a  strong  tap  root 
from  the  center  of  the  plant.  This  root,  by 
growing  deeply  into  the  soil,  enables  the  plant 
to  withstand  diy  weather  well,  and  hence  the 
crop  is  seldom  seriously  affected  by  drouth. 

The  plant  begins  to  flower  in  July,  and 
soon  a  little  stem,  or  “  finger,”  appears,  and 
turns  downward,  as  if  by  instinct,  to  seek  the 
soil.  The  peanut  is  formed  on  the  end  of 
this  stem  after  it  penetrates  the  ground.  If 
the  stem  does  not  reach  the  ground,  no  pea¬ 
nut  appears.  The  color  of  the  little  flower  is 
a  bright  yellow,  and  it  has  the  true  papilio¬ 
naceous  form  which  marks  the  plant  as  a 
member  of  the  pea  family. 

The  Bunch  peanut  is  like  the  other  kinds  in 
every  respect  save  its  erect  or  upright  growth. 

It  has  no  vine  branching  off  like  the  others,  i 
and  at  a  little  distance  the  plant  would  be 
readily  mistaken  for  the  common  field  or 
stock  pea.  The  nuts  of  this  kind  grow  around 
and  close  to  the  tap  root  of  the  peanut,  and,  , 
being  more  in  a  bunch,  are  easier  to  gather 
thar  the  flat  sort.  The  plant  does  not  occupy 
so  much  room,  and  may  be  planted  nearer 
together  than  the  other  kind.  The  yield  per 
acre  is  about  the  same.  On  account  of  its 
erect  habit  of  growth,  this  variety  is  easier 
to  grow  and  dig.  but  has  not  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  cultivation.  It  matures  a  little  earlier 
than  the  flat  kind. 
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Protecting  Peaches  from  Curculios. 

There  are  many  places  where  perfect 
peaches  cannot  be  grown  on  account  of 
the  curculio.  In  Southern  Illinois  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  are  sent  to  market  every 
year  which,  from  this  cause,  are  not  fit 
to  be  eaten.  A  few  curculios  left  undisturbed 
will  despoil  the  trees  of  a  heavy  setting 
of  fruit.  The  beetle  winters  in  leaves  and 
rubbish,  and  in  the  spring  feeds  on  the  peach 
leaves  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  and  de¬ 
posits  its  eggs  in  the  young  peaches,  causing 
the  fall  of  many  before  they  are  larger  than 
the  end  of  one’s  little  finger.  After  the  fruit 
falls,  the  worm  leaves  it,  goes 
into  the  ground,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  comes  out  a  perfect  in¬ 
sect,  ready  to  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess.  The  second  brood  comes 
out  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer.  [This  is  a  point  upon 
which  entomologists  differ. 

Some  claiming  that  there  is 
but  a  single  brood. — Eds.]  It 
is  estimated  that  eveiy  female 
curculio  has  at  least  200  pro¬ 
geny  by  autumn  which  sur¬ 
vive  all  the  snares  set  for  them. 

Hence  the  importance  of  de¬ 
stroying  as  many  of  the  spring 
beetles  as  possible.  This  is 
done  in  three  ways  :  by  traps, 
by  destroying  the  fallen 
peaches,  and  by  catching  the 
curculios  on  a  sheet. 

As  soon  as  the  trees  blos¬ 
som,  plow  and  harrow  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  with  a  hoe,  level, 
smooth,  and  pat  down  hard 
a  circle  of  lj  ft.  around  the 
base  of  each  tree.  Remove  all 
leaves  and  rubbish  that  would 
afford  a  hiding  place;  then 
take  chips,  pieces  of  wood, 
bark,  or  better,  corn-cobs 
'enough  to  encircle  the  tree 
close  against  the  collar.  The 
curculios  ascend  the  tree  at 
night  to  feed,  and  come  down 
to  hide  in  the  morning.  Find¬ 
ing  the  traps,  they  go  under 
them,  where  they  can  be 
readily  found  and  killed.  All 
fallen  fruit  should  be  gather¬ 
ed  and  cooked  to  kill  the 
worms.  By  using  the  traps, 
many  hundreds  of  curculios 
may  be  killed  before  the  cloth 
can  be  used,  thus  keeping  them  from  doing 
harm  to  the  peaches. 

As  the  weather  becomes  warm,  the  curcu¬ 
lios  stay  longer  in  the  trees,  and  seldom 
visit  the  ground  except  in  stormy  or  windy 
weather.  If  only  a  few  trees  are  to  be  pro¬ 
tected,  any  kind  of  a  white  cloth  can  be  laid 
under  them,  when  a  blow  on  the  limbs  with  a 
cushioned  mallet  will  cause  the  curculios  to 
drop  on  the  cloth,  and  they  may  be  easily 
found  on  its  white  surface. 

If  many  trees  are  to  be  protected  it  will 
pay  to  make  a  “  catcher.”  This  is  a  light 
frame  made  of  wood  and  wire  in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  umbrella,  covered  with  sheeting, 
to  be  suspended  from  a  man’s  shoulders  by 
straps,  with  a  slit  from  one  side  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  to  admit  a  trunk,  and  a  hole  in  the  center 
for  a  man’s  body.  The  limbs  are  struck  as 
before,  and  after  jarring  about  BO  trees, 


the  operator  stops  and  kills  the  curculios. 
The  “  catcher  ”  should  be  started  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough  to  see,  and 
contined  until  it  is  so  warm  as  to  allow  the  cur¬ 
culios  to  fly,  when  the  work  is  suspended 
until  early  evening.  If  the  trees  are  not  too 
large,  one  man  can  thoroughly  protect  500 
during  an  entire  season,  at  a  cost  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  20  cents  per  tree.  T.  G. ,  Cobden,  Ill. 


Our  Wild  Lilies. 


In  most  of  the  Northern  States  there  are 
three  native  lilies.  The  tallest  species,  the 
“  American  Turk’s  Cap  Lily”  ( Lilium  super¬ 


THE  WILD  YELLOW,  OR  CANADA  LILY. 

bum),  sometimes  six  feet  high  or  taller,  with 
twenty  or  more  nodding  flowers,  is  found  in 
swamps  and  boggy  places.  The  “Wild 
Orange-red  Lily  ”  (L.  Philadelphicum),  is 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  and  has  one 
to  three  erect  flowers.  This  is  found  in 
dry  ground,  and  is  not  rare  in  pastures  and 
sandy  fields.  In  both  these  the  usual  color  is 
reddish-orange,  with  numerous  dark  purple 
spots  on  the  inside.  The  “Wild  Yellow,”  or 
‘  ‘  Canada  Lily  ”  (L.  Canadense),  grows  two  to 
five  feet  tall,  and  with  one  to  five  nodding 
flowers;  these  are  usually  orange-yellow,  with 
very  dark  brownish  spots.  This  is  the  lily  of 
moist  meadows  and  low  grounds.  We  have 
before  mentioned  the  great  improvement  of 
the  “Turk’s  Cap”  under  cultivation,  and 
find  that  the  alterations  effected  in  the 
last-named,  and  commonest  of  the  three,  are 
still  more  striking.  The  shape  of  the  flower, 


as  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  “  Turk’s  Cap,”  in  which  the 
parts  are  all  curved  backwards  for  their 
whole  length,  while  in  this  they  are  only  re¬ 
curved  from  near  the  middle.  In  the  wild 
state  the  “  Canada  Lily”  varies  greatly  in 
color,  and  flowers  may  be  found  from  yellow 
to  very  deep  orange-red,  with  many  interme¬ 
diate  shades,  and  they  also  differ  in  the 
abundance  and  size  of  the  spots.  One  of  our 
friends  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  lily  of  this  species  with  white 
flowers.  If  our  flower-loving  readers  will 
make  a  collection  of  the  different  forms  of 
this  common  lily,  they  will  be  surprised  at 
the  variety  it  will  present.  By  giving  the 
bulbs  a  rich  soil,  where  they  do  not  have  to 
contend  with  other  plants,  they  produce 
much  stronger  and  taller  stems,  while  the 
number  of  flowers  is  increased.  It  is  not 
rare  for  those  in  the  garden  to  have  as  many 
as  twenty  flowers.  As  a  rule,  the  best  time 
to  take  up  such  plants  is  in  autumn,  when 
the  bulbs  are  at  rest.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
mark  lilies  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bulbs 
may  be  readily  found  in  the  fall,  and  we 
think  it  best  not  to  run  the  risk,  but  to  take 
up  the  bulbs  when  the  plant  is  found.  If  the 
foliage  is  not  injured,  the  bulb  will  ripen 
after  transplanting  in  this  unseasonable  man¬ 
ner.  Our  friends  on  the  Pacific  coast  have 
the  advantage  over  us  in  the  number  and 
greater  beauty  of  their  wild  lilies,  but  very 
few  are  aware  of  the  beauty  of  the  Eastern 
species  when  given  a  place  in  the  garden. 


The  Care  of  Seed  Onions. 

The  cluster  of  seeds  at  the  top  of  a  ripen¬ 
ing  onion  plant  is  quite  heavy,  and  as 
the  stalks  are  from  three  to  five  feet  high, 
according  to  the  variety,  they  are  apt  to  be 
prostrated  by  a  wind,  and  many  of  the  seeds 
wasted.  To  prevent  this,  drive  stakes  at  each 
end  of  the  row,  and  every  eight  or  ten  feet 
of  its  length.  Pass  some  cheap  twine  along 
each  side  of  the  row,  making  it  fast  to  the 
stakes.  The  twine  should  be  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  seed  clusters. 

The  seed  is  known  to  be  mature  when  tlio 
capsules  or  pods  lose  their  green  color  and 
turn  yellowish  ;  when  some  of  the  pods  break 
open,  the  heads  in  which  this  occurs  may  be 
cut.  If  the  crop  ripens  unevenly,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  go  over  it  two  or  three  times, 
and  cut  those  that  are  ready.  As  some  of  tlio 
seed  will  shell  out  and  be  lost,  it  is  well  to 
collect  the  clusters  in  a  bucket.  In  cutting, 
leave  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  stalk  attached 
to  the  head  ;  as  the  partly -matured  seeds  will 
then  ripen  up  much  better  than  if  the  stem 
were  cut  close.  Spread  the  seed  clusters  upon 
the  floor  of  an  airy  loft.  If  the  floor  is  not 
tight,  spread  out  a  barn  sheet  or  other  cloth, 
to  prevent  the  scattered  seeds  from  being  lost. 

When  the  pods  are  quite  dry,  they  are  to 
be  thrashed,  and  the  seeds  winnowed  by  run¬ 
ning  them  through  a  fanning-mill  at  least 
twice.  Put  the  seeds,  a  few  pounds  at 
a  time,  in  a  bucket  or  tub  of  water,  stirring 
for  a  short  time ;  allow  the  good  seed  to 
settle,  and  gently  pour  off  the  water  with 
the  chaff  and  imperfect  seeds  which  float  on 
the  surface.  This  process  of  separating  the 
good  from  the  worthless  seed  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  one.  The  seeds  are  then  to  be  spread 
thinly  on  boards  or  on  sieves,  to  dry,  and 
only  stored  when  quite  free  from  dampness. 
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Summer  Awnings  for  Doors  and  Windows. 


It  is  very  desirable  to  have  some  kind  of  protec¬ 
tion  over  doors  or  windows  which  are  exposed  to 
tlie  glare  of  the  sun  in  summer.  In  a  new  place 
the  trees  are  seldom  large  enough  to  afford  much 


AN  AWNING  FOB  A  DOORWAY. 

shade,  while  a  “  porch  ”  is  often  a  thing  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  An  elaborate  awning  with  patent  iron  frame, 
etc.,  to  be  lowered  and  raised  at  pleasure,  differs 
very  materially  in  cost  from  the  one  here  repre¬ 
sented.  The  latter  can  easily  be  made  at  home;  it 
has  only  a  stationary  wooden  frame,  it  is  true,  but 
it  answers  the  purpose  just  as  well  as  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  pretentious  affair.  A  square  frame  is 
made  of  strips  of  wood,  and  fastened  firmly  to  the 
side  of  the  house,  a  little  above  the  door  or  -win¬ 
dow,  with  another  wooden  strip  reaching  from  the 
house  to  each  of  the  front  corners  of  the  frame,  to 
hold  it  in  place.  The  awning  is  wide-stripe  bed¬ 
ticking  (or  regular  awning  cloth  if  preferred),  the 
top  and  front  all  in  one.  This  requires  two  or 
more  widths  of  material,  and  the  side  pieces  are  cut 
to  fit,  and  sewed  on.  The  lower  edge  is  scolloped 
out  all  round,  and  bound  with  bright-colored  braid, 
and  the  whole  is  tacked  closely  and  firmly  to  the 
frame.  This  awning  is  durable  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental,  and  need  not  be  taken  down  all  summer. 

Mrs.  Busyhand. 

- -c-o- - 

Hints  for  House  Furnishing. 

Yellow  is  the  fashionable  color  this  season  ;  it 
appears  in  all  shades,  from  the  faintest  cream  tint, 
to  a  deep  orange  or  flame  color. 

Buff  or  ecru  holland  shades  have  greatly  taken 
the  place  of  the  red  ones  so  long  used.  These  are 
frequently  embroidered  in  small  inconspicuous 
patterns  and  edged  with  fringe  or  an  open  lace. 
For  this  purpose  the  antique  laces  are  particularly 
suitable.  Curtains  are  made  of  some  light  fabric, 
with  insertions  and  edgings  of  the  antique  lace, 
or  Madras  muslin  with  colored  figures.  Lace 
curtains,  too,  in  small,  quaint  designs  are  once 
more  seen  at  the  windows  of  handsome  houses, 
and  they  are  always  dressy  and  pretty. 

The  new  Mousque  carpets  have  a  yellow  thread 
thrown  on  the  surface,  thus  forming  a  golden  film, 
mixing  with  the  colors.  Many  parlor  carpets  are 
shown  in  floral  designs,  while  those  for  libraries 
and  halls  are  in  straight  geometrical  figures.  Some 
of  the  mattings  are  extremely  neat,  many  of  them 
being  woven  to  resemble  ingrain  carpets. 

A  very  pretty  table-cloth  for  a  sitting-room  is 


made  of  strong  white  linen,  covered  with  a  strag¬ 
gling  sort  of  vine.  The  stems  and  leaves  are 
worked  in  olive  and  brown  crewels,  and  the  flowers 
in  Kensington  stitch,  in  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  The 
border  is  made  of  dull  red  satine.  These  white 
cloths  are  particularly  good  beneath  a  lamp,  as 
they  reflect  the  light,  and  help  to  make  the  room 
brighter  and  more  cheerful. 

In  working  table  covers  on  cloth  or  felt,  the  fancy 
of  the  moment  is  to  have  each  corner  different. 

For  rich  embroidery,  combinations  of  pink  and 
olive  are  considered  desirable,  and  an  ugly,  straight- 
backed  rocking-chair  may  be  transformed  into  a 
“  thing  of  beauty,”  by  covering  with  olive  plush,  or 
other  heavy  material,  on  which  wild  roses  and 
foliage  are  embroidered  in  silks. 

- *»*■ - 

How  to  Make  a  Plaque. 

The  sociable  king-fishers  may  be  painted  upon  a 
plaque  of  white  wood,  or  terra-cotta,  either  of 
which  is  very  inexpensive.  If  it  is  to  be  executed 
in  oil  colors,  draw  the  design  carefully  with  a  pen¬ 
cil.  Make  the  stems  and  twigs,  Vandyke  brown 
and  white;  and  the  grasses  and  leaves,  Zinober 
green,  Nos.  2  and  3.  Paint  the  rocks  in  neutral 
tint,  shaded  with  sepia,  and  the  flowers  at  the  right 
in  rose  madder  and  crimson  lake,  to  give  a  touch  of 
bright  color.  For  water,  use  cobalt,  white,  Vandyke 
brown  and  Zinober  green  No.  3.  Paint  the  birds 
in  Vandyke  brown  with  mixed  white  and  gray 
breasts,  and  yellow  bills.  Let  the  one  bird’s  foot 
visible  be  brown  and  white,  strongly  articulated 
with  brown.  When  completed,  it  would  be  beauti¬ 
ful  framed  in  a  rich  crimson  plush  frame.  Wooden 
panels  would  probably  be  best  for  frames  with 
branches  and  blossoms.  Some  people  have  a  fancy 
for  painting  apple-blossoms  upon  apple-wood  and 
cherry-blossoms  upon  cherry-wood.  For  oil  colors, 
oil  the  panel  first  with  linseed  or  poppy  oil,  and 
when  dry,  paint  directly  upon  the  wood.  After  the 
painting  is  completed,  varnish  with  French  re¬ 
touching  varnish.  If  desired,  the  ground-work 


may  be  of  gold  or  sky-blue,  adding  gray  at  the 
base,  or  making  the  blue  deeper.  The  blossoms 
should  be  a  delicate  rose  tint,  shaded  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  gray,  chrome  green,  and  carmine,  using  pure 
carmine  on  the  birds,  and  tips  of  some  of  the  flower 
petals.  Paint  the  young  leaves,  calyxes,  and  stems 


in  light  green,  flat,  outlined  with  Vandyke  brown, 
in  which  the  boughs  and  tree  should  be  also  paint- 
ed,  the  light  being  put  in,  in  white. 


Willie’s  Summer  Wardrobe. 

Willie  is  three  years  old.  He  lives  with  his 
parents  on  a  farm,  and  his  mother  is  inexperienced 
in  the  care  of  children.  The  wisest  persons 
differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  keeping  flannel  next 
the  skin  all  the  year  round.  For  children  of 
low  vitality,  i.  e.,  easily  depressed  by  disturbing 
causes,  quickly  chilled,  flannel  is  safer  than  cotton, 
unless  it  is  irritating  to  the  skin.  In  that  case  it 
may  be  worn  over  very  thin  cotton  garments.  Ro¬ 
bust,  active  children  are  usually  more  comfortable 
in  cotton  undergarments  in  hot  weather.  Many 
mothers,  supposing  that  some  superior  virtue  re¬ 
sides  in  wool,  keep  flannel  shirts  on  their  children 
all  summer,  while  the  lower  limbs  are  left  almost, 
if  not  quite,  bare,  even  in  cool  weather.  This  is 
unreasonable,  as  the  body  should  be  equally 
clothed,  and  the  legs  and  feet  kept  warm. 

I  have  seen  children  so  loaded  with  clothing  in 
warm  weather,  that  they  could  find  no  pleasure  in 
exercise,  and  lounged  about,  enduring  the  burden 
of  clothes  as  best  they  could,  while  others  more 
lightly  clad  gamboled  around,  keeping  the  blood 
in  good  circulation.  There  are  so  many  sudden 
changes  in  the  weather,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to 
have  no  gradations  of  clothing  suitable  to  all  sea¬ 
sons  ;  to  keep  on  the  thick  winter  garments  until 
they  become  quite  burdensome,  and  then  change 
suddenly  and  decidedly  to  light  summer  garments, 
to  be  worn  without  change  until  fall.  A  light  un¬ 
der-suit  is  well  for  spring  and  fall,  with  long 
sleeves,  and  legs  of  ample  length.  It  may  be  a 
loose  waist  and  drawers,  buttoned  together,  or  a 
“gauze”  shirt  and  drawers,  which  can  be  purchased 
ready-made.  Gauze  flannel  may  he  used,  or  warm 
unbleached  cotton  cloth.  This  medium  suit  can  be 
put  on  during  cool  rainy  spells  in  summer.  Young 
children,  both  boys  and  girls,  now  have  their 


under-clothing  made  as  waists  and  drawers,  usually 
in  two  parts,  buttoning  together  at  the  waist. 
These  should  be  loose  and  comfortable  for  summer 
(the  hot  weather  suits),  with  short  sleeves  and 
rather  low  necks.  Two  such  waists  will  do  for  a 
growing  child,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  more  gar- 


A  NEAT  DESIGN  FOR  A  PLAQUE. 
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merits  and  in  semi-weekly  changes,  if  one  can 
manage  it.  At  least  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  strong 
thick  cotton  drawers  are  needed  by  a  child  of  three 
years.  Though  thick  or  heavy,  the  cloth  should 
not  be  too  firm  or  close  of  texture,  as  a  loose  fabric 
washes  more  easily.  There  should  never  be  a  gap 
between  the  stockings  and  drawers,  but  one  should 
overlap  the  other.  It  is  cheaper  and  easier  for  the 
mother  to  have  the  drawers  come  well  over  the 
knees,  so  that  the  hard  wear,  in  children’s  play, 
comes  more  on  the  strong  cotton  cloth  than  on  the 
stocking ;  but  fashion  has  lately  been  opposed  to 
this,  and  knee  darning  and  patching  of  stockings 
is  no  small  task. 

Willie  needs  two  good  every-day  petticoats, 
rather  scant,  plain  in  front,  plaited  behind,  and 
sewed  to  a  waist,  with  straps,  or  better  still,  with 
arm-holes  cut  in  the  waist.  These  may  well  be  of 
flannel,  as  he  needs  no  petticoat  at  all  on  very  hot 
days.  The  long  gingham  apron,  buttoned  down  the 
back,  can  be  worn  either  with  or  without  a  dress 
underneath,  according  to  the  weather,  and  even 
without  the  petticoat,  as  of  course  it  is  by  the 
larger  boys. 

The  stockings  should  be  kept  in  place  by  elastic 
straps,  one  end  buttoning  to  the  outer-side  of  the 
stockings,  and  the  other  to  a  button  on  the  bottom 
of  the  waist,  under  the  arm.  Garters  that  encircle 
the  leg  (especially  above  the  knee)  are  generally 
condemned  now,  as  interfering  with  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  Willie’s  every-day  clothes. 
Mamma  will  of  course  make  his  Sunday  suit  as 
tasteful  as  she  pleases,  and  for  that  matter,  his 
every-day  clothes  too.  But  first  she  will  consider 
health,  coiftfort,  and  convenience.  R. 


A  Duck  Pen-Wiper. 


A  neat  and  attractive  wiper  for  pens  may  be 
made  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  A  young  duck, 


A  DUCK  PEN-WIPER. 

that  has  died  soon  after  hatching,  is  stuffed  and 
placed  in  a  “  nest  ”  made  of  a  series  of  cloths. 
The  edges  of  the  pieces,  to  serve  as  the  wiper, 
may  be  cut  with  pleasing  outlines.  We  do  not  ad¬ 
vocate  the  hatching  of  young  ducks  for  making 
pen-wipers,  but  as  accidents  often  befall  young 
fowls,  nearly  every  farmer’s  poultry  yard  will  fur¬ 
nish  subjects  to  be  used  as  here  described.  A 
young  chick,  though  not  so  pretty,  will  answer 
well  in  place  of  a  duckling. 


Fruit  Culture  for  Women. 

The  best  way  I  know  of  for  a  farmer’s  wife  to 
earn  something,  is  to  cultivate  small  fruits  for 
market.  There  is  usually  a  good  market  for  all 
varieties  of  small  fruit.  Nothing  will  yield  a  better 
profit  for  the  labor  expended,  and  the  out-door 
work  is  particularly  adapted  to  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  When  a  garden  is  once  set  out  to  strawber¬ 
ries,  blackberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  etc. 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cultivate  these  fruits.  On 
almost  every  farm  there  is  more  or  less  waste  land 
and  half  an  acre  in  a  convenient  place  near  the 
house,  given  to  the  mother  and  children  as  a  fruit 
garden,  properly  cared  for,  would  surprise  the 
farmer  with  an  income  almost  equal  to  his  own. 
The  wife  of  a  poor  farmer,  and  mother  of  eight 
children,  adopted  this  plan  of  having  a  small  fruit 
garden,  and  it  has  proved  most  profitable.  Her 
husband  plowed  for  her  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
on  which  she  and  the  children  set  out  the  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  The  following  year  the  vines  were 
loaded  with  fruit,  and  besides  furnishing  her  family 


with  an  abundance  of  berries,  she  sold  twenty 
dollars  worth.  The  bed  was  enlarged,  more  plants 
added,  and  she  has  now  each  year  a  fair  income 
from  strawberries  alone.  The  family  had  formerly 
been  denied  almost  everything  but  the  bare  neces¬ 
sities  of  life,  but  by  the  industry  and  energy  of 
this  mother,  they  now  enjoy  many  comforts  un¬ 
known  to  them  before.  N.  B. 


A  Case  for  Dust  Cloths. 

A  tidy  housekeeper  cannot  get  along  without 
dusters  and  wipers.  A  convenient  place  to  keep 
such  articles  is  a  Case  made  as  shown  in  the  illus- 


A  DUST  CLOTH  CASE. 

tration,  and  hung  on  the  kitchen  wall.  It  has  a 
division  in  the  middle  so  that  the  dust  cloth  and 
the  window  and  lamp  wipers  can  be  kept  separate. 
It  should  be  made  large  enough  to  accommodate 
all  the  dusters  and  w  ipers  in  use,  and  a  few  others 
in  reserve.  Pieces  for  the  back,  front,  bottom,  and 
two  sides,  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  illustration,  are 
cut  from  pasteboard.  A  third  piece,  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  the  sides,  is  fastened  in  the  middle  of 
the  case,  to  make  the  two  compartments.  Each 
piece  is  covered  with  light  oil-cloth  and  bound 
around  with  woolen  braid,  a  simple  pattern  having 
first  been  worked  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  oil¬ 
cloth  with  zephyr,  same  color  as  the  braid.  After 
the  case  is  sewed  together,  the  extra  piece  is 
fastened  in  the  center  by  a  few  stitches  top  and 
bottom.  A  corner  of  the  oil-cloth  scolloped  along 
the  front  and  bound  with  braid  is  sewed  to  the 
back.  Also  three  rings  or  loops  of  braid  to  hang  the 
case  up  by  are  sewn  to  the  back.  Two  pieces  of 
braid  on  the  flap  and  two  on  the  front  serve  for 
fastenings.  A.  F.  W. 


Removing  Fruit  Stains. 

Fruit  stains  are  not  difficult  to  remove  if  one 
precaution  is  observed:  all  attempts  to  take  out  the 
stains  should  be  made  before  the  article  is  washed. 
Soap,  in  many  cases,  fixes  the  stain,  making  it 
much  more  difficult  to  remove.  Many  stains  are 
discharged  simply  by  the  use  of  boiling  water.  Let 
one  person  hold  the  article  a  little  stretched,  while 
another  pours  boiling  water  upon  the  spot.  Burn¬ 
ing  a  common  sulphur  match  beneath  a  stain  will 
often  cause  it  to  disappear  at  once,  but  the  spot 
must  be  wet,  else  the  sulphur  fumes  will  not  act. 
The  most  convenient  application  for  fruit  stains  of 
all  kinds  is  “  Javelle  Water,”  a  solution  of  chlori¬ 
nated  potash  sold  at  the  drug  shops.  A  solution 
of  “  Bleaching  Powder  ”  (the  so-called  chloride  of 
lime),  is  sometimes  recommended.  It  will  take  out 
the  stains,  but  the  combination  of  the  lime  with 
soap,  when  the  article  is  washed,  will  make  the 
fabric  harsh  and  unpleasant.  The  Javelle  Wa¬ 
ter  is  similar  in  composition,  potash  being  used 
in  place  of  lime.  When  Javelle  Water  is  used, 
dip  the  stained  portion  first  in  hot  water,  then 
wet  it  with  the  Javelle,  and  rinse  at  once.  The 
Javelle  Water  is  often  much  stronger  than  need 
be,  and  experiment  will  show  how  much  it  may  be 
diluted,  and  still  remove  the  stain.  The  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  made  just  before  the  articles  go  into 
the  wash.  Where  the  stains  are  upon  printed  or 
colored  materials,  it  is  likely  that  the  colors  will  be 
destroyed  by  Javelle  Water.  A  small  piece  of 


the  material  should  be  tested  before  using  it. 
For  stains  on  such  articles  boiling  water  should  be 
tried  first. 

Canning  Tomatoes. 

Many  housewives  think  canning  tomatoes  is  a 
mysterious  and  difficult  operation.  Here  is  my 
method  :  Place  thoroughly  ripe  and  sound  to¬ 
matoes,  a  few  at  a  time,  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water.  As  soon  as  the  skins  crack,  remove  and 
peel  the  fruit,  cutting  out  the  hard  stem  part. 
Put  the  tomatoes  into  a  porcelain  or  granite  lined 
kettle  and  boil  steadily  until  the  watery  juice  has 
evaporated.  Add  for  each  gallon  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
cayenne  pepper.  Dip  a  coarse  cloth  in  hot  water, 
remove  the  rubber  from  the  jar,  dip  it  in  hot  water, 
and  replace  it  on  the  jar,  lightly  wring  your  cloth, 
wrap  it  around  the  jar,  set  it  in  a  pail  or  basin, 
with  the  surplus  corners  of  the  cloth  under  the 
jar,  insert  the  canning-tunnel  in  the  mouth  of  the 
jar,  and  with  a  common  water  dipper,  fill  the  jar 
full  of  the  boiling  fruit.  Put  on  the  cover,  screw 
it  down  tightly,  and  set  the  jar  on  a  dry  cloth,  out 
of  the  draft  to  cool.  When  nearly  cold,  tighten 
the  cover  down  once  more. 

I  keep  my  fruit  in  a  cool,  dark,  dry  cellar,  in  a 
board  cupboard,  resting  on  the  ground.  I  have 
put  up  tomatoes  after  the  foregoing  rule  for  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  do  not  remember  losing  a  single 
jar.  I  have  always  considered  them  one  of  the 
easiest  of  fruits  to  keep.  Elder’s  Wife. 


Strawberry  Short-Cake. 

If  one  partakes  of  Strawberry  Short-Cake  in  half 
a  dozen  different  cafes,  it  is  likely  that  a  different 
preparation  will  be  served  at  each.  The  old- 
fashioned  Short-cake  is  in  many  eases  replaced  by 
a  kind  of  confectionery,  made  with  slices  of  cake 
(somewhat  like  pound-cake)  covered  with  whipped 
cream,  in  which  a  few  strawberries  are  imbedded. 
This  is  quite  unlike  the  real  thing.  Among  the  rec¬ 
ipes  for  Short-Cake  that  have  been  tried,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  was  preferred:  Flour,  one  quart ;  Butter, 
three  tablespoonfuls ;  Buttermilk,  (or  rich  sour 
milk)  one  large  cupful ;  one  Egg;  White  Sugar, 
(powdered)  one  tablespoonful;  Soda,  (dissolved  in 
warm  water)  one  teaspoonful ;  Salt,  one  saltspoon- 
ful.  Mix  the  salt  and  sugar  with  the  flour;  chop  up 
the  butter  in  the  flour  ;  add  the  egg  and  suda  to  the 
milk  and  mix,  handling  as  little  as  possible.  Roll 
out  lightly,  lay  one  sheet  of  paste  upon  the  other 
in  a  round  tin  bake.  While  still  warm,  separate 
the  cakes,  and  place  between  them  a  thick  layer  of 
strawberries,  which  should  be  abundantly  sugared. 
Some  place  a  layer  of  the  fruit  on  the  upper  cake. 
It  is  eaten  with  sugar  and  cream. 

An  Open  Wood  Box. 

The  engraving  illustrates  a  convenient  wood- 
box.  The  “  shelf  ”  is  a  H-inch  plank,  L  by2ifeet. 


A  WOOD  RACK. 

The  end  pieces  are  28  inches  high,  with  the  shelf 
nailed  on  10  inches  from  the  floor.  A  cleat  is  fas¬ 
tened  along  the  front.  The  ends  may  be  cut  away 
To  form  legs,  as  shown  above.  Such  an  open  box 
or  rack  cannot  become  a  receptacle  for  the  refuse 
commonly  thrown  into  the  ordinary  wood  box. 
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How  Carl  and  Walter  got  the  Best  of  the 
Gypsies. 

BY  AGNES  CARR. 


There  was  mourning  in  the  white  cottage  under 
the  hill!  Mrs.  Breeze  sat  with  her  apron  over  her 
head,  in  an  attitude  of  despair ;  Rosie  was  in  tears, 
and  regardless,  even,  of  the  two  gray  kittens 
whirling  merrily  round  after  their  tails,  on  the 
floor :  even  Carl  and  little  Walter  looked  grave,  as 
they  glanced  through  the  window,  at  the  small 
patch  of  ground  in  the  rpar  of  the  house,  set  out 
with  cabbages,  and  in  one  corner  of  which  stood 


their  young  faces ;  and  so  fast  did  Carl  speed  over 
the  ground,  that  Walter’s  short  little  legs  had  hard 
work  to  keep  up  with  him.  “  Don’t  go  so  quick, 
brother,”  he  gasped,  “and,  oh!  do  look  at  that 
big  sign  on  the  fence  !  What  does  it  say  ?  ” 

This  brought  Carl  to  a  halt,  and  he  read  aloud 
the  announcement  on  .the  wall ; 

“  Five  dollars  reward  !  Strayed  or  stolen  ! 
A  black  and  white  milch  cow  !  The  above  reward 
will  be  paid  to  any  one  returning  her  to  A.  F. 
Dunham,  at  Crescent  Farm.” 

“Why,  it  must  be  Farmer  Dunham’s  ‘Sally’  !” 
exclaimed  W alter.  “She  gave  more  milk  than  any 
cow  round  here.” 

“This,  too,  is  some  of  those  rascally  gypsies’ 
work,”  said  Carl ;  “  and  he  will  never  see  any  more 
of  ‘Sally’  than  we  shall  of  ‘Grunter.’  But  we 
must  hurry  along.  ” 

Under  the  hot  sun  and  up  a  long,  dusty  hill,  the 
boys  trudged,  and  were  very  glad  when  they 
got  within  the  shade  of  Wilder’s  wood,  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  edge  of  which  a  sluggish  little  stream  made 
its  way  through  a  sort  of  marsh.  It  was  a  wild, 
lonely  spot,  the  cry  of  a  bird  overhead,  and  the 
monotonous  “ker-chunk!  ker-chunk  I  ”  of  the 
green  bull  frogs  being  the  only  sounds  to  break  the 


hastening  up,  flushed  and  panting.  “Oh!  Carl, 
Carl  !  what  do  you  think  !  ”  he  cried,  “  I  have  seen 
‘Grunter.’”  —  “Where?  where?”  asked  Carl, 
catching  him  by  the  arm.  —  Then  Walter  ex¬ 
plained  :  “  I  was  walking  along,  tilling  my  hat 
with  berries  for  you,  when  suddenly  I  heard  low 
voices,  and  peeping  through  the  trees,  found  my¬ 
self  almost  upon  the  gypsy  camp.  And  there  was 
an  old  woman  sitting  round  a  fire  over  which  a 
pot  was  boiling;  while  the  funniest  looking  chil¬ 
dren  were  looking  out  of  a  tent.  I  was  so  fright¬ 
ened,  and  was  just  going  to  run  away,  when  I 
spied  a  pig,  hanging  to  the  limb  of  a  tree  ;  but  his 
throat  was  cut,  and  he  had  a  com  cob  in  his  mouth, 
and— and  I’m  sure  it  was  our  dear  old  ‘  Grunter.’  ” 
And  Walter  burst  out  crying  at  the  fearful  re¬ 
membrance. 

Carl  was  almost  as  much  affected,  but  he  tried  to 
console  his  little  brother,  and  finally  said  that  he, 
too,  would  like  to  have  a  peep  at  the  ghastly  sight. 
Shouldering  the  bag  of  frogs,  they  stole  softly 
through  the  dusky  woods, crushing  the  strawberries 
beneath  their  heedless  feet,  and  had  almost  reached 
the  place,  when  a  low  noise  brought  them  to  a 
standstill.  “Oh!  what  can  that  be?’  exclaimed 
Walter,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  “are  the  gypsies 


a  roughly-made  pig-sty,  built  by  the  boys  in 
their  leisure  moments.  Some  of  the  cabbage 
plants  were  badly  trampled,  and  the  sty  was  empty, 
for  all  this  grief  in  the  family  was  over  the  loss  of 
“  Grunter,”  the  fat  porker,  which  had  been  carried 
off  in  the  night,  probably  by  a  band  of  Gypsies, 
encamped  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  who 
helped  themselves  quite  freely  from  the  gardens 
and  hen-roosts,  of  the  village. 

“Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Breeze, 
between  her  sobs,  “  all  our  meat  for  the  winter  is 
gone,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  to  live  on  but  cab¬ 
bage  soup;  while  Rosie  will  have  to  go  without 
the  new  shoes  I  promised  her.” 

At  this,  Rosie  cried  harder  than  ever,  but  Carl 
said,  manfully:  “Never  mind,  mother,  perhaps 
something  good  will  turn  up  before  long  ;  Walter 
and  I  are  going  off  to  Wilder’s  brook  after  frogs, 
and  if  we  catch  enough,  sister  shall  have  her 
shoes.”  So  saying,  the  two  lads  fastened  bent 
pins,  baited  with  bits  of  red  flannel  to  their  fish¬ 
lines,  aud  started  out,  with  a  determined  look  on 


stillness.  Walter,  who  was  rather  timid,  crept 
close  to  Carl’s  side,  and  started  at  every  rustle  of 
the  wind  among  the  trees.  But  Carl  whistled 
gaily,  and  set  to  work  with  pole  aud  net  to  capture 
the  solemn  croakers,  whose  legs  bring  a  high  price 
and  are  considered  a  great  delicacy  in  city  markets. 
They  had  very  good  luck,  and  soon  a  dozen  frogs 
were  safely  deposited  in  a  canvas  bag;  when 
Walter,  growing  weary  of  the  sport,  wandered  off 
in  search  of  wild  strawberries,  staining  his  chubby 
little  face  with  the  juice.  “  I  will  bring  you  back 
a  great  double  handful,”  he  said  to  Carl,  who, 
warning  him  not  to  venture  too  far,  went  steadily 
on  with  his  work.  Half  an  hour  passed  away,  and 
still  Walter  did  not  return.  The  sun  rose  higher 
aud  higher,  and  shed  his  beams  so  fiercely  upon  the 
young  frogman’s  head,  that  at  length  he,  too,  was 
obliged  to  stop  and  rest  beneath  a  tree.  He 
stretched  himself  out  on  the  grass  and  was  idly 
watching  the  fleecy  clouds  floating  overhead,  when 
hurried  footsteps,  and  the  crackling  of  the  under¬ 
brush,  started  him  to  his  feet,  just  as  Walter  came 


after  us?”  But  Carl  laid  his  hand  on  his  mouth 
and  bade  him  “  be  quiet.” 

A  soft  moo-o-o  !  now  fell  on  their  ears,  and 
though  Walter  would  have  turned  and  fled,  Carl 
cautiously  approached  the  spot  from  whence  the 
sound  came,  and  parting  the  boughs,  perceived,  in 
a  secluded  little  dell,  no  more  terrible  sight  than 
Farmer  Dunham’s  old  “  Sally,”  tethered  to  a  tree, 
and  eagerly  cropping  all  the  tender  grass  within 
her  reach.  The  gypsies  had  evidently'  tied  her 
here,  thinking  her  quite  concealed  from  all  search¬ 
ing  eyes  ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  place  rarely  visited 
by  the  village  people — there  having  been  many 
stories  abroad  of  rattlesnakes  being  seen  in  that 
vicinity.  “What  shall  we  do?”  asked  little  Wal¬ 
ter,  who  had  crept  after  his  brother.  But  he  stood 
aghast  as  Carl,  without  a  word,  plunged  down  the 
slight  incline,  with  his  knife  cut  the  rope  that 
bound  the  cow,  and  led  her  quickly  into  a  deeper 
recess  of  the  woods.  This,  however,  was  not  done 
without  some  noise,  and  they  had  hardly  stopped 
for  breath,  when  loud  shouts  were  heard  behind 
them,  and  they  knew  the  camp  was  aroused.  “  We 
must  go  down  by  the  short  cut,”  whispered  Carl, 
hastening  into  a  side  path  which  led  to  a  steep 
cliff.  This  was  a  very  rough  descent  leading  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  village,  but  so  dangerous  that  few 
ventured  to  make  use  of  it.  But  there  was  now  no 
alternative,  for  already  the  gypsies  were  in  pur¬ 
suit  through  the  wood,  and  would  have  seen  them, 
but  for  a  high  rock  that  concealed  them  from  view. 
“  I  don’t  dare  to  go  down  there,”  sobbed  Walter; 
but  Carl  had  already  started,  leading  the  cow, 
who,  like  all  animals,  knew  how  to  pick  her  way, 
aud  they  were  running,  slipping,  sliding  down  the 
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rough,  narrow  pathway  that  wound  around  on  the 
edge  of  the  deep  ravine.  Almost  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  Walter  followed,  clutching  at  every  weed 
and  drooping  branch  to  stay  himself,  and  the  last 
ten  feet  of  the  way,  rolled  over  and  over  until  he 
at  last  lay  on  the  grass  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  covered  with  dust,  but 
fortunately  quite  unhurt.  Carl, 
poor  boy,  had  strained  his  ankle, 
but  the  cow  was  safe,  and  he  felt 
quite  happy  as  he  li  'ped  along 
toward  Crescent  Farm.  They  were 
met  at  the  gate  by  Farmer  Dun¬ 
ham,  who  almost  hugged  “Sally” 
in  his  joy,  and  chuckled  immensely 
at  the  way  the  boys  had  eluded 
the  gypsies.  “The  money  was 
well  earned,”  he  said,  as  he  open¬ 
ed  his  pocket-book  and  produced 
a  crisp  greenback.  “But  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 

“  Buy  another  pig  for  mother,” 
replied  Carl,  promptly;  “and  if 
you  have  a  nice  plump  one  for 
sale,  I  would  like  to  take  it  in¬ 
stead  of  the  bill.”  Mr.  Dunham 
led  the  way  to  his  well-stocked 
pens,  and  they  soon  picked  out  a 
good-sized  pig,  even  larger  and 
fatter  than  the  lost  “Grunter,” 
and  in  much  triumph  drove  him 
down  the  road  toward  the  white 
cottage.  Who  can  tell  the  pride 
and  pleasure  of  their  mother  and 
Rosie,  when  a  cheerful  grunt  was 
once  more  heard  amidst  the  cab¬ 
bages,  and  when  the  following 
winter  they  enjoyed  the  nice  ham 
and  sausages,  how  often  they  re¬ 
called  the  rescue  of  Farmer  Dun¬ 
ham's  “  Sally !  ” 

Carl’s  ankle  was  soon  cured,  and 
as  the  frogs  brought  a  good  price, 
he  before  long  had  the  pleasure 
of  going  into  the  next  town,  and 
buying  for  Rosie  the  prettiest  pair 
of  shoes  in  the  shop  ;  while  Mrs. 

Breeze  declared  that  no  boys  in 
the  village  could  compare  with 
her  sons,  Carl  and  Walter,  for  courage  and  smart¬ 
ness,  or  for  kindness  to  their  mother  and  sister. 


After  wriggling  about  for  two  weeks,  and  chang¬ 
ing  their  skins  several  times, 

'Fite  Larva  Becomes  a,  Pupa. 

You  know  that  most  insects  in  the  pupa  state  do 


THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  MOSQUITO. 


The  Doctor’s  Talks, 

If  the  mosquito  were  a  very  rare  insect,  found 
only  in  some  far-off  country,  we  should  look  upon 
it  as  one  of  the  most  curious  of  living  creatures, 
and  read  its  history  with  wonder — that  an  animal 
could  live  two  such  very  different  lives,  one  in  the 
water  and  the  other  in  the  air.  We  speak  of  the 
mosquito  as  if  there  were  but  one,  while  really 
there  are  over  thirty  different  kinds,  all,  however, 
having  similar  habits,  so  that  a  description  of  one 
answers  for  all.  The  female  mosquito  lays  her 
eggs  on  the  water. 

Slic  Forms  a  Little  Boat, 

gluing  the  eggs  together  side  by  side,  until  she 
has  from  250  to  350  thus  fastened  together.  The 
boat  or  raft  is  oval  in  shape,  highest  at  the  ends, 
and  floats  away  merrily  for  a  few  days.  The  eggs 
then  hatch,  and  the  young  mosquito  enters  the 
water,  where  the  early  part  of  its  life  is  to  be  pass¬ 
ed.  You  can  find  the  young  insects  in  this,  their 
larval  stage,  in  pools  of  fresh  water,  or  even  in  a 
tub  of  rain-water  which  has  been  standing  uncov¬ 
ered  for  a  few  days. 

They  sire  Culled  Wrigglers, 

on  account  of  the  droll  way  in  which  they  jerk 
about  through  the  water.  They  feed  upon  very 
minute  creatures,  and  also  upon  decaying  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter.  Near  the  tail  the  wriggler  has  a  tube 
through  which  it  breathes.  If  you  approach  the 
pool  or  tub  very  quietly,  you  can  see  them  in  great 
numbers,  heads  downward,  with  their  breathing 
tube  above  the  surface.  If  you  make  the  least  dis¬ 
turbance,  they  will  9camperdown  into  deep  water. 


not  move,  but  take  a  sleep  of  greater  or  less 
length.  Not  so  the  lively  little  mosquito.  In  its 
pupa  state  it  becomes  a  big-headed  creature  which 
does  not  eat.  It  moves  about  quite  rapidly,  but 
not  with  the  same  wriggling  motion;  it  now  has  a 
pair  of  paddles  at  its  tail  end,  which  cause  it  to 


most,  and  they  take  in  air  through  tubes  near  the 
head.  In  five  or  ten  days  the  mosquito  ends  its 
life  in  the  water,  and 

Becomes  n  Winged  Insect. 

The  pupa  comes  to  the  surface,  and  the  skin 
cracks  open  on  the  back,  allowing  first  its  head  and 
chest  to  come  forth,  and  finally  the  legs,  wings, 
and  the  rest.  This  is  a  most  trying  moment  in  the 
life  of  the  insect:  if  a  slight  puff  of  wind  should 
upset  it  before  the  wings  are  dry,  it  will  surely 
drown;  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  succeed  in  safely  leaving  the  pupa  case,  the 
greater  share  become  food  for  the  Ashes.  If  the 
wings  once  get  fairly  dry,  then  the  insect  can  sail 
away,  humming  its  tiny  song  of  gladness. 

Mow  Does  it  Sing  ? 

Perhaps  when  you  heard  its  note  at  night  you 
did  not  stop  to  consider.  It  is  a  point  which  has 
puzzled  many  naturalists,  and  it  is  not  certainly 
known  how  the  note  is  produced,  but  probably  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  wings  and  the  vibration  of  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  are  both  concerned  in  it.  The 
most  interesting  part  about  the  insect — the  “  busi¬ 
ness  part,”  as  some  one  has  called  it — is  its  sting, 
or  sucker.  This  is  not  a  simple,  sharp-pointed 
tube,  but  consists  of  six  parts,  which  lay  together 
in  a  sheath,  and  are  used  as  one.  How  sharp  these 
must  be  to  go  through  our  skin  so  easily  !  After 
the  puncture  is  made,  it  then  acts  as  a  sucker  to 
draw  up  the  blood.  The  insect  which  visits  us  is 
the  female.  We  rarely  see  the  male  mosquito. 

Blood  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
mosquito,  and  probably  but  a  small  share  of  them 
ever  taste  it.  The  countries  in  which  mosquitoes 
live  in  greatest  numbers— actual  clouds— are  not 
inhabited,  and  there  are  but  few  animals. 

The  Doctor. 


The  Monkey  and  the  Money. 

Monkeys  not  only  strangely  resemble  the  human 
race  in  appearance,  but  they  have  many  human 
ways.  We  often  meet  with  persons,  not  merely 
boys  and  girls,  but  young  men  and  young  women, 
whose  only  reason  for  doing  this  or  that  is  because 
some  one  else  does  it.  Such  persons  would  not 
like  to  be  called  monkey-like,  yet  they  show  one 
of  the  strongest  traits  of  the  monkey — imitation. 
That  monkeys  have  a  strong  disposition  to  imitate 
the  actions  of  men  is  well  known,  and  many  stories 
are  told  of  this  feature  of  monkey  character.  It 
is  said  that  after  a  shipwreck,  a  sailor,  the  only  one 
of  the  crew  who  was  saved,  found  himself  in  a 


THE  MONKEY  WITH  THE  POCKET  BOOK. 


tumble  and  roll  over  in  the  water.  In  this  state 
these  tumblers  move  head  foremost,  and  when  they 
go  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  the  head  is  upper¬ 


strange  country.  Being  hungry,  and  seeing  some¬ 
thing  on  the  beach,  he  examined  it  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  contain  food  of  some  kind.  After  much 
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labor,  he  opened  the  parcel,  and  found  within  a  lot 
of  red  flannel  night-caps.  He  was  much  disap¬ 
pointed,  but  thinking  he  might  come  across  some 
of  the  people  of  the  country  who  would  give  him 
food  for  night-caps,  he  took  up  the  bundle  and 
started  on  his  journey.  At  length,  becoming  tired, 
he  laid  down  under  a  tree  to  sleep,  first  taking  a 
night-cap  from  the  parcel  and  putting  it  on  his 
head.  After  awhile,  when  he  awoke,  and  was 
about  to  resume  his  journey,  what  was  his  surprise 
to  find  every  night-cap  gone  from  his  parcel.  Look¬ 
ing  around,  he  could  see  no  one,  but  hearing  a 
chattering  sound  that  came  from  the  tree,  he 
looked  up,  and  there,  sitting  in  a  row  upon  a 
branch,  were  a  lot  of  large  monkeys,  each  with  a 
night-cap  on  his  head.  They  presented  such  a 
droll  sight,  each  solemn  little  face  peeping  out 


from  under  a  red  night-cap,  that  in  spite  of  his 
loss,  the  good-natured  sailor  was  amused.  Saying 
to  the  monkeys,  “As  you  have  taken  all  the  rest  of 
my  night-caps,  you  may  as  well  have  this  one,”  he 
snatched  the  cap  from  his  head  and  threw  it  to 
them.  At  once  every  monkey  imitated  the  sailor, 
each  pulling  off  its  cap  and  throwing  it  at  him. 
He  had  only  to  pick  up  his  treasure,  which  the  imi¬ 
tative  acts  of  the  monkeys  so  unexpectedly  returned 
to  him,  and  renew  his  journey.  The  monkey  in 
the  picture  has  found,  or  obtained  somehow,  a 
pocket-book.  He  had  seen  people  take  bills  out  of 
pocket-books,  and  he  must  imitate  them  by  also 
removing  the  bills.  But  the  mischievous  fellow  is 
actually  destroying  them.  He  is  throwing  the 
money  into  the  fire,  where  it  is  being  burned 
and  wasted.  Surely,  in  doing  this,  the  monkey  is 
not  exercising  his  faculty  for  imitation.  Do  not 
let  us  be  too  sure  of  that.  Many  who  have  money 
use  it  for  purposes  which  are  really  wasteful. 
Even  worse  than  this,  the  money  is  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  great  many  wicked  things.  Money  spent 
in  gambling,  purchases  misery  and  sorrow. 


Something  About  Paper. 

A  young  correspondent,  “  H.  T.  D.,”  asks  about 
paper;  he  would  like  to  know  how  it  is  made,  and 
what  people  wrote  upon  before  paper  was  invented. 
Paper,  much  like  that  in  use  at  the  present  time, 
was  first  made  in  the  7th  century,  but  before  that 
various  substitutes  were  used.  In  very  early  times 
records  were  made  on  tablets  of  stone.  Clay  tab¬ 
lets,  written  upon  while  the  material  was  yet  soft, 
and  then  baked,  are  found  in  the  ruins  of  some 
of  the  ancient  cities.  Metal  tablets  have  been 
used,  and  dressed  skins,  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
other  substances  served  for  making  records.  At 
present  paper  is  made  from  vegetable  fibre.  The 
wasps  and  hornets  were  the  first  to  make  paper  of 
this  kind;  the  materials  of  which  they  build  their 


nests  being  made  of  fibres  of  wood  that  has  been 
exposed  to  the  weather.  But  before  we  talk  about 
modern  paper,  let  us  describe  the  earliest  kind  of 
vegetable  paper,  in  fact,  that  from  which  the  arti¬ 
cle  takes  its  name— Papyrus.  This  name  is  given 
to  the  material,  and  to  the  plant  which  produces  it, 
and  was  in  use  very  early  in  Egyptian  history.  The 
Papyrus  plant  is  now  found  wild  in  some  parts  of 
Africa,  and  was  formerly  cultivated  largely  in  the 
River  Nile.  The  plant  ( Tapijrus  antiquorum  of  the 
botanists),  is  one  of  the  Sedge  family,  and  we  have 
a  number  of  similar  plants  in  this  country.  It 
grows  in  the  muddy  bottoms  of  rivers,  its  stems 
being  ten  feet  high.  The  plant,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  grows  in  large  clumps,  each  stem  having 
at  its  top  a  tuft  of  fine  branches,  which  bear  the 
flowers  and  seeds.  Though  it  naturally  grows 
in  the  water,  Papyrus  will  thrive  in  ordinary  soil, 
if  kept  moist,  and  is  often  seen  in  green-houses  as 
an  ornamental  plant.  The  lower  part  of  the  stem 
has  a  number  of  thin  layers,  somewhat  like  layers 
of  bark,  one  within  another.  These,  upon  the  por¬ 
tion  growing  under  water,  are  very  white,  thin,  and 


delicate.  These  layers  were  peeled  off,  laid  upon  a 
stone  with  their  edges  overlapping;  then  another 
series  was  placed  crosswise  over  the  first,  and  so  on 
until  the  material  was  thick  enough.  It  was  beaten 
with  wooden  mallets,  and  pressed  by  weights, 
which  caused  the  various  layers  to  unite,  and  form 
a  sheet.  After  it  was  smoothed  by  rubbing,  the 
papyrus  was  ready  to  be  written  upon,  both  a  black 
and  a  red  ink  being  used.  The  sheets  were  rarely 
more  than  a  foot  wide,  but  by  gluing  them  to¬ 
gether  at  the  edges,  they  were  made  as  long  as  de¬ 
sired;  some  have  been  found  that  were  20  feet  long. 
They  were  kept  in  a  roll,  and  the  reader  gradually 
unrolled  the  sheets,  and  made  a  new  roll  as  he 
read.  In  the  dry  climate  of  Egypt  these  rolls  of 
papyrus  have  been  preserved  in  a  wonderful  man¬ 
ner.  Some  have  been  found  which  were  written 
2,000  years  before  Christ.  Papyrus,  even  in  Egypt, 
has  now  given  place  to  paper,  and  the  plant,  being 
no  longer  cared  for,  has  nearly  disappeared  from 
the  country.  At  an  early  date  the  Chinese  had  the 
art  of  making  paper  from  the  Paper  Mulberry 
tree,  but  we  must  leave  these  and  other  forms  of 
paper  for  another  time. 

- oo - 

Boys,  Can  You  Swim? 

Any  boy  twelve  years  of  age  who  can  not  swim, 
should,  if  possible,  learn  to  do  so  this  summer. 
We  say,  “if  possible,”  not  because  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  learning,  but  every  one  may  not  have 
a  suitable  place,  or  cannot  have  the  help  of  an 
older  person.  The  very  first  thing  to  consider  in 
learning  to  swim  is  safety.  If  your  parents  insist 
that  you  shall  not  go  into  the  water  unless  some 
older  person  is  with  you — they  are  right.  If  there 
is  a  pond  or  lake  or  a  still  river  within  easy  reach, 
and  this  gradually  deepens,  with  a  clean  sandy  or 
gravelly  bottom,  you  can  readily  learn  to  swim. 
Boys  differ  in  the.  readiness  with  which  they  learn. 
Wade  out  until  the  water  is  up  to  your  breast,  then 
turn  your  face  towards  the  shore,  and  try  to  swim 
towards  it.  You  know  that  the  water  between  you 
and  the  shore  is  not  over  your  depth,  as  you  have 
just  waded  through  it ;  this  will  give  you  confi¬ 
dence  to  strike  out.  Confidence  is  a  great  help  in 
learning.  The  chief  use  of  the  various  aids  in 
learning,  the  swimming  plank,  corks,  or  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  older  person,  is  to  give  the  learner  con¬ 
fidence.  A  plank  a  few  feet  long,  on  which  the 
beginner  can  place  one  or  both  hands,  is  some¬ 
times  of  use.  Corks  or  life  preservers  of  any  kind, 
that  are  fastened  to  the  body,  we  do  not  think 
much  of.  One  needs  but  very  little  aid— in  fact  no 
aid — in  order  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  if  he 
only  has  confidence.  If  an  older  brother  or  other 
friend  will  hold  his  hand  in  such  a  manner  that  you 
can  rest  your  chin  upon  it,  you  can  soon  learn  the 
proper  movement  of  the  arms  and  legs.  Another 
method  is  to  have  a  strap  or  band  of  webbing  or 
other  material  around  the  chest,  just  under  the 
arms.  A  few  feet  of  stout  cord  has  one  end  at¬ 
tached  to  the  band,  and  the  other  end  fastened  to 
alight  stout  pole.  In  this  manner  a  strong  per¬ 
son  can  help  the  learner  while  standingon  the  land. 
The  chief  use  of  this  contrivance  is  to  give  the 
beginner  confidence.  Those  who  undertake  to  aid 
a  boy  in  learning  to  swim,  should  resist  all  tempta¬ 
tion  to  play  tricks.  No  matter  how  slight  a  duck¬ 
ing  may  be  given,  it  startles  the  learner,  and  he  is 
thereafter  fearful  that  it  may  be  repeated. 


Making  a  Flag.— Miss  “  W.  M.  S.”  wishes  to 
know  “about  making  a  flag.”  All  flags,  whether 
large  or  small,  are  made  in  the  same  proportions, 
fixed  in  part  by  Congress,  and  in  part  by  the  “Array 
Regulations.”  The  general  material  for  flags  is 
bunting.  The  flag  consists  of  the  “field,”  the 
portion  containing  the  stripes,  and  the  “  union,” 
in  the  ripper  corner,  next  the  staff,  in  which  are 
the  stars.  The  width  of  the  flag  is  in  proportion 
to  its  length,  is  as  5  to  9.  There  are  thirteen 
stripes,  seven  red  and  six-white,  a  rep  stripe  being 
at  top  and  bottom.  The  union  is  blue,  four-tenths 
the  length  of  the  field,  and  seven  stripes  wide. 
The  stars  white,  and  one  for  each  State,  are  placed 
in  horizontal  lines,  equally  distant  from  each  other, 


A  GROUP  OF  PAPYRUS  PLANTS. 
Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist . 
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THE  NEW  PATENT 

DUST-PROOF 
Stem  Winding  Open  Face  Gase, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

American  Watch  Co., 

WALTHAM,  JViASS. 

This  case  is  formed  in  one  solid  piece,  without 
joint  or  seam,  opening  in  front  only ,  thus  avoiding 
the  usual  Cap,  and  securing  greater  strength  and 
durability. 

These  Watches  are  all  open  face.  The  bezel,  into 
which  an  extra  strong  crystal  is  fitted  with  an 
especially  prepared  water-proof  cement,  is  attached 
to  the  case  by  screwing  it  thereon,  and  thus  forms 
an  air-tight  junction  with  the  body  of  the  case, 
which  is  proof  against  dust  and  moisture. 

To  railroad  men,  travellers,  miners,  lumbermen 
and  others  who  are  almost  constantly  exposed, 
and  who  have  to  make  frequent  reference  to  the 
watch,  these  qualities  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 


The  following  letters  tell  their 
own  story. 

“  Valdosta,  Georgia,  July  20,  1882. 

“  I  sold  one  of  your  Patent  Dust-Proof  Cases 
about  ten  months  ago,  and  the  other  day  it  came 
back  to  me  with  the  request  to  make  it  wind  easier. 
On  examination  I  found  that  the  stem  was  rusty, 
and  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it.  The  gentle¬ 
man  stated  to  me  that  he  was  starting  some  saw- 
logs  that  had  lodged  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  when 
his  chain  caught  in  a  bush  and  threw  his  watch 
into  about  twelve  feet  of  water,  and  he  was  about 
two  hours  finding  it.  When  he  got  it  out  it  was 
running  and  he  thought  all  right.  In  about  three 
months  he  found  that  the  stem  was  hard  to  turn, 
and  sent  it  to  me. 

I  can  say  that  the  watch  is  all  that  the  Company 
claims  for  it,  and  recommend  it  to  all  railroad  and 
mill  men. 

B.  W.  BENTLY.” 


“Clinton,  Iowa,  April  29,  1881. 

“  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  spring  for  the 
Wm.  Ellery  Watch.  *  *  *  By  the  way,  this  Ellery 
is  a  watch  I  sold  in  your  Screw  Bezel  Case  to  a 
farmer  last  fall.  The  first  of  January  he  lost  the 
watch  in  the  woods,  and  found  it  this  week  in 
about  one  foot  of  water.  It  had  lain  three  months 
and  over  in  snow  and  water,  with  but  slight  injury 
to  the  watch — only  a  hair-spring. 

C.  S.  RAYMOND.” 

The  above  were  very  severe  tests,  and  demon¬ 
strate  beyond  a  doubt,  that  for  any  reasonable 
length  of  time  during  which  a  watch  might  be 
under  water,  it  would  receive  no  injury  whatever. 

We  make  these  cases  in  both  gold  and  silver, 

and  as  a  l*ei*<*ectly  B>  sc  s  t-IDrooI'  Stem 
Winding  Watch  Case,  Challenge 
the  World,  to  Produce  its  Equal. 

For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Jewelers. 


the 


-BUIEDERS  and  ENSILAGERS  may  re¬ 
ceive  suggestions  which  will  save  them  money. 

THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  55  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


Timber  lands  and  Virginia  homes. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  Virginia  Real  Estate  Journal , 
containing  a  full  descriptive  list  of  valuable  Timber 
Land  and  of  many  desirable  Farms,  is  now  ready  for  dis¬ 
tributing,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address.  Stock 
Farms  a  specialty.  15,000  to  20.000  cattle  arrive  here  an¬ 
nually.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address, 

WM.  P.  HILLEARY  &  SON,  Warrenton,  Fauquier  Co.,  Ya. 


ONE  TRIAL  OF  CHILDREN’S  SHOJiS 
witli  the 


BLACK  TST  ON  THEM,  will  convince 
Parents  of  their  VALLE. 


.A 

^  Rnd#Brown. 

OAK  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  excellences  of  the  ESTEY  ORGAN  may  not 
be  told  in  an  ordinary  advertisement.  Our 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free,  containing  engrr.y- 
ings  from  pdiotographs  of  elegant  styles,  with  fu.l 
description,  is  more  satisfactory. 

J.  ESTEY  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

The  ACCURATE  WATCH 

Is  fully  warranted  for  one  year.  Thousands  sold.  Price 
S10.  Delivered  to  any  part  ot  the  United  States.  Circulars 
free.  CUMMINGS  &  CO  ,  38  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


^  Our  •  5prin§  ’  * 

*  M2cl  •  price  •  Book  * 
©  tell5- Row- 1(>  order  * 

*  (loHiii2<^SBirl5-or  * 

%  Furni5kin§*6oocl5.  # 

*  J\  •  P05M  •  re<iue5l  * 
will  •  <Jei  •  ik  *  * 

V&nMERker 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Baton,  Madison  Co.,  X.  Y., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and  Agricultural 

Steam  Engines 

Of  the  HIGHEST  STANDARD,  in  every  respect,  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship.  Were  pioneers  in  the 
manufacture  of 

Practically  Portable  Steam  Engines, 

And  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  best  materials,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  of  construction,  and  with  continued  improvements, 
have  attained  the  highest  standard  in  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship,  simplicity  of  design  and  capacity  of  power.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  maintained  their  manufacture,  the 

Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 
Mention  this  paper. 


H.W.J0HNS' 

Liquid  Paints 

are  strictly  pure  linseed  oil  paints  of  a  higher  grade  than 
have  ever  before  been  manufactured  for  structural  pur¬ 
poses.  They  are  sold  by  U.  S.  Standard  gallon  measure, 
and  although  they  command  a  higher  price  than  any  other 
paints,  a  saving  of  15  to  20  per  cent  of  customary  outlay  can 
be  effected  by  their  use,  in  consequence  of  their  wonderful 
covering  properties  and  superior  durability. 

The  finest  and  most  extensive  structures  in  this  country 
are  painted  with  these  paints,  among  others  the  U.  S.  Capi¬ 
tol  at  Washington,  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  of  New  York, 
the  Oriental  Hotel,  Manhattan  Beach,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  the  better  classes  of  dwellings  everywhere. 

Our  new  Pamphlet,  “  Structural  Decoration,”  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  elegant  dwellings,  and  other  extensive  struc¬ 
tures  decorated  with  these  paints,  describing  colors  and 
trimmings  used,  with  samples  of  forty-eight  newest  shades 
for  dwellings,  sent  free  by  mail. 

We  also  manufacture  in  seven  colors 

Roof,  Railroad  and  Sea-side  Paints, 

also  adapted  for  Barns,  Fences,  and  rough  wood-work. 
Samples  will  be  sent  free  by  mail. 

IF*  Be  sure  and  get  the  GENUINE,  which  are 
manufactured  only  by 

i,  W,  JOHNS  M’F’G  CO,, 

87  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  H.  IF.  JOHNS'  Genuine  Asbestos 

Roofing,  Boiler  Covering,  Mill  Boards,  Steam  Packing, 
Sheathing,  Fire-Proof  Coatings,  Cements,  etc. 

SW Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  free  by  mail. 

Genuine  Paints.— The  number  of  bogus  paint  manu¬ 
facturers  tu  this  country  increases  so  rapidly  that  our  read¬ 
ers  cannot  exercise  too  great  care  in  making  their  pur¬ 
chases.  To  buy  poor  paint  is  the  poorest  economy.  We 
have  a  case  in  hand  where  several  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  poor  paint  was  used  on  public  buildings  within  a  few 
miles  of  our  office,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  a  year’s 
time,  was  nearly  all  washed  off  by  the  wind  and  storms. 
The  public  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  matter,  bought 
the  paint  in  good  faith,  but  exercised  a  false  economy  in 
buying  a  poor  quality.  In  advertising  paint,  we  have  in¬ 
variably  exercised  great  discretion  and  care,  to  which  our 
long  time  subscribers  will  bear  evidence.  They  have  ob¬ 
served  that  for  years  we  have  not  only  advertised,  but 
borne  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the  liquid  paints 
made  by  the  H.  W.  Johns  Manufacturing  Company.  Sev¬ 
eral  gentlemen  connected  with  our  establishment  have  not 
only  borne  testimony  to  their  value,  but  large  numbers  of 
individuals,  who  have  purchased  them  through  our  advice, 
have  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  them.  We 
now  learn  from  this  Company  that  they  have  just  brought 
out  some  new  colors,  eight  in  all.  We  infer  from  the  sam¬ 
ples  of  these  new  colors,  that  they  will  not  only  be  unique 
and  attractive,  but  also  most  durable  for  farm  houses  and 
outbuildings,  and  buildings  everywhere.  The  Company 
send  to  any  one,  who  asks  for  them  by  postal,  samples  of 
these  new  paints.  The  Company  will  also  forward  an  ac¬ 
companying  circular,  containing  valuable  information  in 
regard  to  paints  and  the  proper  method  of  using  them.  A 
new  feature  of  their  business  is  to  forward  estimates  of  the 
amount  which  ■will  be  required  to  persons  sending  size  of 
buildings  to  be  painted.— American  Agriculturist,  May,  ’83. 

KlOc.  Send  10c.  for  five  complete  pieces  of  Vo¬ 
cal  and  Instrumental  Music.  Full  size,  best 
paper.  Would  cost  $2.00  at  any  music  store. 
WOODWARD  &  CO.,  819  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 

Ulus  Catalogue,  150  pages,  Photo,  and  Lecture,  l()c. 

LANTERNS 
_ WlVIEWS 

MAGIC  LANTERNS  &  SLIDES  Wanted. 

Optical  and  Musical  Wonder  Catalogue  FREE. 
THRO.  J .  HARBACH,  809  Filbert  St.,Pbila.,Pa, 


ftlAVAL 


Agents  Wonted  for 
Ancient  A:  Modern 


BATTLES. 


New  and  graphic  Pictorial  History  of  the  great  Sea  fights  of  the 
World.  By  Medical  Director  SHIPPEN,  U.  S.  N.  Address 
J.C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  632  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STAMMER 


ERS  and  all  interested  In 
speech  impediments-send  for 
irculars.  The  A.  Vocal  Insti¬ 
tute  101  Waverly  Place  N.  Y% 
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[June. 


DEATH  TO  POTATO  BUGS 

AND  ALL 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS  to  VEGETATION. 

Hammond’s  Slugshot. 

Ready  for  Use  and  Safe. 

■Guaranteed  to  destroy  Potato  Baers.  Chinch 
Buss,  Rose  Bugs,  Slugs.  Aphis,  Bice,  Worms, 
Caterpillars,  and  the  Striped  Bug  upon 
Melon,  Cucumbers,  Squash,  and  all 
Insects  injurious  to  Grape  Vines, 
Cabbage,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  or  Egg 
Plants,  Currants,  Fruit  or  Or¬ 
namental  Trees,  Rose  Bush¬ 
es,  and  ail  Shrubs,  Green¬ 
house,  and  Hardy  Flow¬ 
ering  Plants. 

It  is  an  impalpable  powder,  combining  fertilizing 
properties  with  poison  destructive  to  the  Potato-Bugs  in 
the  various  stages  of  growth ;  at  the  same  time  the  ill- 
effects  of  Paris  Green  or  danger  from  having  it  around 
in  quantities,  are  obviated.  Cattle  or  swine  are  not  liable 
to  be  harmed  by  it.  It  has  been  used  with  success  in  de¬ 
stroying  Caterpillars,  etc.,  from  Pear  and  Apple  Trees. 

Put  up  in  barrels  of  200  lbs.  in  bulk,  $7.50  per  bbl.  Pack¬ 
ages  of  5  lbs.,  30  cts;  10  lbs..  50  cts.:  15  lbs.,  75  cts.  Cannot 
be  sent  by  mail.  Prices  to  the  trade  given  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  Descriptive  Pamphlets  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Agents, 

34  Barclay  St.,  New  Vork  City. 


MILLIONS  OF  PLANTS. 

ONE  MILLION  CHOICE  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS. 

Early  York,  Nansemond,  and  New  Jersey  Sweet,  $12.00  per  1000;  5000  or  more,  $1,50  per  1000. 

NEW  SWEET  POTATO— Extra  Early  Carolina,  originated  in  North  Carolina.  Far  superior  to  ail  other 
varieties  in  Earliness,  Productiveness,  and  Quality.  Of  a  bright  yellow  color ;  shape  nearly  round,  and  shorter  than  the 
ordinary  varieties.  Slips  planted  May  15th,  produced  edible  tubers  July  29th.  Owing  to  its  extreme  earliness,  it  is  better 
adapted  to  cultivation  in  the  Northern  States  than  any  other  variety.  Does  well  on  any  ordinary  soil,  and  is  the  best  of 
keepers.  PKICE  OF  PLANTS,  $1.50  per  100,  by  mail,  post-paid  ;  $1.00  per  100,  $7.00  per  1000,  by  express. 

ONE  MILLION  CABBAGE  PLANTS.  ALL  GOOD  EARLY  AND  LATE  VARIETIES.  Premium  Flat 
Butch,  Barge,  Bate  Drumhead,  &c„  50  cents  per  100,  $2.50  per  1000.  Lots  of  5000  and  over, 
$2.00  per  1000. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  TOMATO  PEANTS.  Mayflower,  Bivington’s  Perfection,  Para¬ 
gon,  Trophy,  Acme,  «Stc„  75  cents  per  100,  $4.00  per  1000. 

Cauliflower,  Egg,  Pepper,  and  Celery  Plants  at  low  prices. 

The  finest  plants  grown  from  our  warranted  seeds.  Carefully  packed  to  carry  safely  by  express  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States.  Remit  by  Post  Office  Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen,  1114  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 


Combined  Drill ;  also  the  Horse-Hoe  as  a  Cultivator  and  Hiller,  and  as  a  universal  Coverer.  We  are  very  certain  that  farmers  and 
gardeners  cannot  afford  to  be  without  our  labor-saving  tools.  Study  our  Catalogue  carefully,  and  agree  with  us.  Our  32  page  Cat¬ 
alogue,  with  40  engravings  and  chapter  on  proper  Cultivation  of  Crops  guaranteed  to  interest  every  one  working  the  soil,  will  be  sent 
to  vour  own  address,  free,  upon  receipt  of  ten  names  of  neighbors,  most  interested  in  farming  and  gardening.  L.  ALLEN 
Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Planet.  Jr..  Goods.  127  129  Catharine  St-,  Philadelphia,  Fa, 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATAI.OOUE  of  New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1883,  will  be  ready  in  February  with  a  colored  plate. 

It  is  full  iu  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  flue  Foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse 
and  Hothouse  Flauts,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers  ;  to  others,  10  cts ;  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Roses,  Orchids,  Fruits, 
JOHN  SAUB,  Washington,  D  ,C. 


etc.,  gratis. 


Best  Market  Pear. 

James  Vick,  Big  Boh,  and  40  other  sorts 
;:V.\  best  Strawberries.  Hansell,  Superb,  and 
20  other  sort'  of  Raspberries.  30  sorts 
Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries.  45  sorts  Peaches,  Apples,  Plums, 
Quinces,  &c.  Lowest  rates.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  S.  COBBINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


paB“g  LONDON  PURPLE  p» 

TRADE  MARK, 

B®"If  nearest  dealer  has  not  got  it,  write  to  HEMINGWAY’S  BONDON  PIJRPEE  CO.  (Bimited,)  P.  O.  Box 
990,  No.  90  Water  Street,  New  York,  who  will  send  prices  and  testimonials- 


ANDRETH 


PEDIGREE 

f 


THE  U.  S.  BVSASL  BRINGS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1  784.  Drop  ns  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  PRICED  CATABOGUE.  Address  simply  EANDRETH,  PHILADELPHIA. 


_  _ 

Will  be  mailed  fkee  to  all  applicants,  and  to  cus¬ 
tomers  of  last  year  without  ordering  it.  Itcontains 
about  176  pages,  600  illustrations,  prices,  accurato 
descriptions  and  valuable  directions  for  planting 
1600  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all,  espec¬ 
ially  to  Market  Gardeners.  Send  for  it ! 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich. 


R unison  Nurseries. 

100,090  Peach  Trees 

150,000  Mulberry  Trees  for  silk  food;  best 
varieties.  Silk-worm  Eggs.— Choice  Small 
Fruits.— 75  Acres  of  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  including  Rhododendrons, 
Azalias,  Kalmia,  Japanese  Maples,  etc. 
etc.  Catalogues  Free. 

HANCE  &  BORDEN,  Mang’rs.Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


I  BLEY 


OF  ALL  PLANTS,  FOR  ALL  CROPS, 
FOR  ALL  CLIMATES. 

We  are  the  largest  farmers,  largest  seed  grow¬ 
ers  and  largest  seed  dealers  anywhere;  hence 
have  greatest  facilities  for  producing  Best  Seeds 
All  our  Seeds  are  tested,  and  oniy  the  best  sent  out. 
Our  Annual  Catalogue  and  Price  List  brings  THE 
GREATEST  SEED  STORE  IN  THE 
WORLD  TO  YOUR  OWN  DOOR.  It  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  desirable  new  and  standard  varieties 
of  Flower,  Vegetable,  Field  and  Tree  Seeds,  and 
Plants.  Sent  FREE  to  any  address. 

HSRAM  S38LEY  &.  CO.  Soedsmen 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  Chicago.  11). 


per  lb.  §2.00 
Large  Red  Wethersfield,  “  1.50 

Danvers  Yellow  Globe,  “  1.50 

Southport  Red  Globe,  “  1.50 

“  Yellow  “  li  2.00 

“  White  “  “  3.50 

White  Portugal  or  Silver 
Skin,  “  3.00 


Varieties,  Bottom 


Peas.  Leading 
Prices. 

Spinach,  new.  very  large  and  crum¬ 
pled  leaf,  30c.  per  lb.,  $20  per  100. 
Add  16c.  per  pound  if  to  be  sent  by 
mail.  CATABDGIISS  FKEE. 


THE  DINGEE  &  COWARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION. 

1883. 


Lawk  MoweCJ 

FOURTEEN  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE. 

Weighing  from  21  to  51  lbs. 

THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

Graham,  Emlen  &  Passmore, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EXCELSIOR  &  CLIPPER 

LAWN  MOWERS. 

SoEiietlfiMsg’  tills  Year 

Mew,  ®r©©d  smd  Cheap. 

SEHO  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

CGADBORlV&COLIiWELLM’F’G  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.Y, 


STRAWBERRY  HULLER.  ^  1  Jg; 

A.  S.  BUNKER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  for  sale  May  and  June. 

The  Early  Jersey  Yellow,  by  mail,  00  cts.ber  100;  by 
by  express,  1,000,  $2.50;  3,000,  $6.00;  5,000,  $8.00.  These  plants 
will  be  carefully  packed,  and  can  be  sent  long  distances. 

S.  GRAY,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  Ohio.  . 


ily  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  of  ROSES.  60  LARGE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for 
immediate  bloom  deh vered  safely,  postpaid, to  any  post- 
office.  5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled, 
for  SI;  1 2  for  S2:  19  for  S3;  26  for  S4:  35forS5: 
75  for  Si O;  1  OOfor  Si 3;  WeCIVE  a  Handsome 
Present  of  choice  and  valuable  ROSES  free 
with  every  order.  Our  NEW  GUIDE,  «  complete 
Treatise  on  the  Hose,  70  pp.  elegantly  illustrated — free  to  all. 

THE  DINCEE  &  COWARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ietrepoiitan  Fertilizer 

Remarkable  success  has 
attended  its  use  the  past  four 
vears.  Composed  of  Flesh, 
Blood,  and  Bone.  Has  in  it 
those  ingredients  necessary  to 
good  crops,  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid,  and  Potash.  Sold 
at  low  price'of  $25  per  ton. 
SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

HE.  18.  Gi-ifiiiig, 

M  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


K 


A  I  N  5  X,  or 

GERMAN  POTASH  SALT. 


(Containing  23  to  26  per  cent.  Sulphate  op  Potash,)  Cal¬ 
cined  Kainit,  Muriate  of  Potash,  Nitrate  op  Soda, 
Dissolved  South  Carolina  Bone  or  Acid  Phosphate, 
&c.,  for  Fertilizing  purposes,  imported  by  us  and  for  sale, 
by  cargoes,  or  in  lots  to  suit,  either  to  arrive  or  from  store. 

Our  copyrighted  Pamphlet  on  “  Kainit— How  to  Use  It, 
&c.,”  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application  to  us. 


SALT. 


Liverpool,  Turk’s  Island,  Rock,  Agricultural  or 
Refuse,  and  a  variety  of  the  highest  grades  of  FINE  SALT, 
for  Butter  and  Table  Use,  constantly  on  hand,  of  direct  im¬ 
portations,  and  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit. 

ALES.  KERR,  BRO.  &  CO.,  [Established  1849.] 

87  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pier  8.  North  Wharves,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Name  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Pure  Bone  Fertilizers, 

Ftire. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  township.  Address, 

EXCELSIOR  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Alliance,  O. 
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ADRIANCE  and  ADR1ANCE  BUCKEYE 

MOWERS  AND  REAPERS, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

ADKIANCE,  PLATT  &  CO., 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


Office,  165  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


ADRIANCE  REAPER  ON  THE  ROAD. 


Twenty-six  Years  of  Steadily  Increasing  Success. 

Ourproduct  of  machines  for  the  harvest  of  1881  was  an 
INCREASE  OF  SEVENTY  PER  CENT,  over  the  large 
average  of  our  sales  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  but  we 
were  uot  able  to  meet  the  demand. 

Our  build  of  machines  for  1882  was  an  increase  of 
TWENTY  PER  CENT.  OVER  1881,  but  we  again  fell 
far  short  of  filling  our  orders. 

The  extensive  additions  we  have  made  to  our  works 
will,  we  hope,  enable  us  to  build  machines  enough  to  supply 
all  orders  for  1883,  but  our  farming  friends  will  avoid  all 
.risk  of  disappointment  by  ORDERING  EARLY. 

Descriptive  Circulars  forwarded  by  mail. 


$1000  REWARD 


ILLUSTRATED 
Pamphlet  mailed  FREE. 

NEWARK  MACHINE  CO.fe 

NEWARK,  O. 


SgDAY 


B RINSER  GRAIN  CRADLE.- 

Hand-made  of  the  best  material. 
Sawed  fingers.  Light,  strong,  durable, 
and  handy.  Works  easy.  No  new  un¬ 
tried  thing.  Many  thousand  in  use.— Fur¬ 
nished  with  best  Scythes  for  only  $3.50 
each.  $33.00  per  doz.  Can  be  sent  any¬ 
where.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
culars.  Mention  this  paper. 

E.  C.  BRINSER, 
Middletown,  Pa. 


Star  Cane  Mill. 

The  only  Double  Mill  made  in 
the  West.  Twenty  different  styles 
and  sizes,  suited  to  every  capaci¬ 
ty,  from  one-third  of  an  acre  to 
thirty-five  acres  per  day,  prices 
ranging  from  $35  to  $6,000. 


Stubbs’  Evaporator. 


I.  A.  Hedges,  after  testing  it  with 
others,  says  it  is  the  Best  Evap¬ 
orator  made.  It  took  the  only  premium  awarded  for 
work  done  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  in  1882. 

Full  stock  of  SUGAR  MAKERS’  SUP¬ 
PLIES.  Send  for  Circular  to 


J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 

Eighth  nud  Howard  Sts.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

Whitman’s  Patent  Axnericus. 

The  Best  Cider  and  Wine 
Mill  made.  Will  make  20 
per  cent,  more  cider  than 
any  other.  Geared  outside. 
Perfectly  Adjustable. 

_  Prices  as  low  as  any  first- 
class  Mill.  Mfrs.  of  Horse- 
Powers, CornShellers,  Feed 
Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  etc. 

Send  for  circulars. 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co., 

_ _ ST,  LOTUS,  MO. 

GRIND  YOUR  OWN  BONE 

Meal  and  Oyster  Shells 

-  in  the  Frank  Wilson  Pat.  $5  Hand  Mill. 

Als°  ?rinds  corn  and  cob-  Illustrated 
Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application.  Address 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Guaranteed  to  do  better  work  and  give  better  sat¬ 
isfaction  than  anyin  use.  Sent  on  trial  to  respon- 
sible  farmers.  For  circulars  and  terms  to  agents, 

address  W.  I.  SCOTT,  Bridgewater,  N.Y, 


*  G°  ■■ 


'  \eN  &  - 


•VO 


‘‘  The  Manure  Spreader  will  do  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it.  I  think  manure  spread  with  it  will  do  one 
quarter  more  good  than  spread  by  hand.  I  can 
spread  more  manure  with  my  Spreader  than  any 
15  men  I  can  hire.”  See  page  300. 


MANUFACTURED 
BY  THE 


GRAPPLING  HAY  FORK  &  RAILWAY  HAY  CONVEYOR 

Best  combination  known.  Used  bv  thousands.  Circulars  sent 

A«e"^  €£.  B. WEEKS  *-yRAi^E’ 


Will  Dig 

FIVE 

HUNDRED 

Bushels  a  Day. 

Price,  SSI  2. 
Manufactured  by 
Mann  & 

Bartholomew , 
Geneva,  Kane  Co. .Ill.  j 
Over  ono  thousand 
now  in  use. 


Common  Sens 
POTATO 

DIGGER, 
Improved  for 
1883. 


SEDGWICK 


W*  FENCE 


It  is  the  only  general-purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being 
a  strong  net  work  without  barbs.  It  will  turn 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious 
stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens  stock  ranges,  and  railroads, 
and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeter¬ 
ies.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  («r  galvanized)  it  will 
last  a  life  time.  Itissuperior  to  boards  or  barbed 
wire  in  everyrespect.  We  ask  for  itafair  trial,  know¬ 
ing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor  The  Sedgwick 
Gates,  made  of  wroughtiron  pipe<*nd  steel  wire,  defy 
all  competition  in  neatness,  strength,  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  all  iron 
automatic  or  self-opening  gate,  also  cheap¬ 
est  and  neatest  all  iron  fence.  Best  Wire 
Stretcher  and  Post  Auger.  For  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning 
paper,  SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Manf’rs,  Richmond,  Ina 


BEI.CHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Has  received  First  Premiums  from  American  Institute, 
New  England,  and  all  State  and  Countv  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ties  where  exhibited.  “Never  Fails  to  Give  Satis¬ 
faction.”  Send  for  circulars. 


DOUBLE 


HARPOON 

HORSE 


No  Fanner  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
It  will  SAVE  its  cost  many  times. 

nrQT  IN  the  WORLD  !  Send 

.  DLO  I  for  Descriptive  Catalogue, /res 

Pennock  Maf  g  Co.  Kennett  Square, Cheater  Co.Pa 


Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier,  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  has 
been  sold  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  has  won 
its  way  amid  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  is  without 
doubt  the  best  hay  and  grain 
unloader  made.  Everv  farm¬ 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
now.  E.V.  R.  Gardner  &  Co.,Westtown,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y, 

J.  Uc  .  CROSS, 

Manufacturer  of 

HAY  CONVEYORS, 

For  Straight  and  Curved  Track. 

ENSILAGE  BUCKETS,  POST,  EL00E, 
AND  OTHER  PULLIES. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

NOYES’  HAYI1T(FT00LS7 

For  stacking  out  in 
fields  or  mowing 
away  in  barns. 

Save  labor  and  mon¬ 
ey;  simple,  durable, 
cost  but  little.  No 
trouble  to  get  over 
high  beams  or  to  the 
end  of  deep  bays. 
Thousands  now  in 
use.  Wood  Pulleys, 

|  Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

Send  for  circular 
and  designs  for  track¬ 
ing  barns  to 


Anti-friction  Bay 
Carrier. 


Grapple  Fork. 


U,  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pnmp  Co,,  Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  HI. 

. . .  PORTER’S 

HAY  CARRIE^. 


The  acknowledged  Standard 
Carriers  of  America.  The 
best  and  simplest  in  the  world. 
Awarded  first  premium  over 

_ _  ail  competitors  at  the  State 

pat.  april,  1882.  Fairs  of  Minn.,  Iowa.  Illinois, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Expositions  for  1880,  1881,  and  1882.  If  you 
buy  the  Porter,  you  secure  the  right  to  use  my  patent  Sin¬ 
gle-tree  Slings  as  shown  in  cut,  free.  If  you  use  any  other 
carrier,  send  me  ($2)  two  dollars,  and  I  will  send  you  a 
farm  right  to  use  it.  Send  for  circulars,  explaining  this 
new  device.  J.  E.  PORTER,  Ottawa,  Ill. 
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The  Whipple  Spring  Tooth  Sulky  Harrow  is 
unequalled  as  a  Harrow  and  Pulverizer  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes.  It  is  also  the  only  Sulky  Harrow 
that  can  be  used  successfully  as  a  Riding  or 
Walking  Corn  Cultivator.  Send  for  descriptive 
pamphlet  to  JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


im 


TWO  MACHINES  |  U 

.W|r/o/  in  one  town.  jMmrTi  ATLA^f  la 
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Y  DAVID  BRADLEY,  Prest.  JOS.  HARLEY  BRADLEY,  Sec.  &  Treas 


BYRON  C.  BRADLEY,  Supt. 


□. 


O'  We  manufacture  the  following  named  Goods,  and  we  believe  every 

r  Farmer  leill  consult  his  own  interest  by  examining  them  before 
purchasing  any  others. 

Gtnal  Ufoll/inn  Plnu/c  Of  best  possible  shape  for  shedding  the  dirt 
Olocl  WalMIiy  rlUWo  an(j  for  lightdraft;  also,  the  most  uniformly 
Hard-Tempered  of  any  made. 

“Bradley"  Walking  Cultivators  JX.°S.S^SS“»«S5 

that  their  force  operates  to  help  raise  the  plows  and  to  hold  them  up  when 
raised,  without  interfering  with  their  natural  operation  when  in  the  ground. 
Farmers,  don’t  forget  this,  for  it  is  a  very  desirable  feature.  j ; 


Cull/.,  How  Rol/oc  /Hand  Dump!  Containing  twenty  .  . 

OUlKy  nay  ndKtJa  j  Self  QUmp  j  steel  Teeth.  Our  Rake  Teeth  weigh 


best  oil-tempered 

_  _  Rake  Teeth  we:’ 

more  than  others,  and  are  consequently  stronger  and  less  liable  to  break. 

“Furst  &  Bradley”  Wrought  Frame  Sulky  Plow  pi™! 

leaving  the  pole  as  free  as  on  a  wagon. 

Game  Plows,  Harrows,  Double  and  Single  Shovel  Plows, 
Field  Boilers,  Boad  Scrapers,  etc.  etc.;  also,  a  full  line  of 

“Furst  &  Bradley”  Chilled  Plows. 

Office:  63  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

(  FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO.,  -  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO.,  -  -  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:  J,  FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO.,  -  -  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DAVID  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  -  -  -  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  / 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  A  ) 


U 


l 


DAVID  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  - 


SOMETHING  to  HAMMER  ON 

For  Farmers. 


Save  your  hills  at  the  Blacksmith’s  and  Machine  Shop  by 
having  on  the  farm  one  of  these  celebrated  ANVILS— fully 
warranted,  and  of  the  best  material.  Best  Hardened  Cast 
Steel  Face  and  Horn.  Address,  for  Circulars,  etc., 

FISHER  &  NORRIS,  . 
Original  and  Only  Manufacturers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

HEEBNER’S  PATENT 

Level  T read  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heebner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Thresh¬ 
ing;  Machine. 

“  Union  ”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Brag  Saw  Machine, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

IIEEBNER  &  SONS,  Landsdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


--  -- . .  •  -  v,7:  -  --. 

THE  NEW  RIJIWELY  SEPARATOR, 

for  saving  Grain.  Perfect  and  speedy  work.  The  best  in 
the  market. 

THE  RUMELY  PORTABLE  and  TRAC¬ 
TION  ENGINES, 

for  power,  simplicity,  durability,  and  economical  use  of 
fuel— the  farmer  and  thresherman's  pride. 

Mounted  and  Dawn  Horse  Powers,  etc. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information,  address 

_ Bl.  &  J.  RUME1.Y,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

-  PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 
Greatest  Agricultural  in¬ 
vention  of  the  age.  Saves 
90  per  cent,  of  labor,  and 
doubles  the  value  of  the 
manure.  Spreads  evenlv 
all  kinds  of  manure  broad- 
castor  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 

________ _ the  time  required  by  hand. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  to 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  JH’F’G  CO.,  Syracuse,  Onoudago  Co.,  N,  Y# 


WarrantofI  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  A.  B.  HIuil  HAIt,  York,  Fa. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

- Tgg;  Farquar's  Standard  Engines  &. 


Address,  A.  3.  JARQUHAR,  York,  Pa. 


STEAM  ENGINES. 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York  Pa 

Cheapest  aud  best  for  all  pur* 
poses — simple,  strong  and  du¬ 
rable.  Saw,  Grist  Millb 
and  Machinery  generally. 

Inquiries  promptly  an¬ 
swered. 

Send  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Vertical  Engines, with  or 

-  without  wheels,  very 
convenient,  economical 
and  complete  in  every 
detail,  best  and  cheapest 
Vertical  in  the 

.  world. 

KFig.i.is  Engine 
'in  use. 

Pfg.  2 
ready  for 
\  use. 


Fig.  2.  _ 

the  fakquhak  separator 

(Warranted.) 

Penasylvisia 
Agricul¬ 
tural 
Works. 

York,  Pa. 


nomlcolond  perfect iu  use.  ,»asteauu  grain  cleans 
It  ready  for  market* 

Address  J.  It.  FAT.QTtnAIt,  York,  Fa. 


THE  PEERLESS 


Thresher  and  Cleaner  —  Clover  Huller  and 
Cleaner  —  Straw -Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Railwny  and  Lever  Powers  —  The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  and 
Digger.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  B.  GILL  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J 

THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

Has  the  Largest  Track  Wheels.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

ChilledBeari 


Bearings 

TREAD 


Union  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill,  Feed  Cutters, 
etc  gSfWrite  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 
W.  L.  BOYER  tfe  BRG.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU, 

If  you  run  a  Mower  or  Reaper,  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  BOSS  Sickle  Grinder. 

It  it  HI  pay  you  if  you  want  to  handle  a 
reliable  Sickle  Grinder  and  one  that  is 
sold  at  reasonable  prices,  to  handle  the 
•BOSS.  More  Boss  Sickle  Grinders  are 
sold  every  year  than  all  others  made. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue. 
Agents  wanted  for  unoccupied  territory. 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS, 

Watikofran.  Ills. 

Manu’f’rs  of  Pumps,  Windmills,  etc. 


UNIVERSAL 

=  Pulverizes  everything— hard,  soft,  sticky,  and  ^ 
“  gummy.  Grain,  Drugs,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano,  3 
3E  Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c„  &c.  A  wonderful  ma- 
“  chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &c~  &c.  2 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm- 
gj  ers’  and  Manufacturers’  use— at  lowest  prices.  _j 
j:  Send  for  Circular.  Address,  ” 

I—  34  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York.  * 
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INTERESTING 
Facts  for  Agriculturists  m  Dairymen. 


THE  HUMISTON  FOOD  PRESERVATIVE, 

IS  A  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 

Ice,  Heat,  Smoke,  Sugar,  Salt,  or  Alcohol, 

And  it  Preserves  Food  with  its  Natural  Flavor, 
and  Enhances  its  Value 

®“IN  ALL  SEASONS  and  in  ALL  CLIMATES.!^; 

“Res  Magnus."  a  term  signifying  the  “Mighty 
King,”  is  the  crowning  triumph  of  the  age.  It  is  a 
combination  of  antiseptics;  is  harmless  and  healthful ; 
tasteless,  cheap,  and  within  the  reach  of  all;  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  and  strictly  scientific  discovery. 

This  preservative  is,  as  its  name  signifies,  a  mighty 
king,  a  royal  preservative,  an  invincible  conqueror.  Its 
special  field  of  usefulness  is  the  preservation  of  food  in 
large  or  small  quantities,  which  it  keeps  pure,  and  is 
therefore  healthful. 

It  is  tlxe  office  of  Res  Magnus  to  oppose  and  prevent 
putrefaction  by  the  utter  destruction  or  holding  at  bay , 
those  parasites  that  prey  upon  organic  matter— and  it 
does  it. 

It  is  endorsed  by  Scientists,  Physicians,  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Keepers,  Market  Men,  Stock  Raisers, 
Farmers,  and  Families. 

Intended  for  everteodt's  use,  it  is  so  cheap 

THAT  EVERYBODY  CAN  TRY  IT. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  again  and  again,  that  the 

■  claims  of  its  proprietors  are  facts  — 

STUBBORN  AND  INGONTESTIBLE  TRUTHS. 

Cream,  oysters,  meats,  etc.,  preserved  by  this  method 
miy  be  carried  across  the  continent,  or  shipped  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  retaining  their  freshness  and  purity  without  the 
use  of  ice,  or  any  refrigerating  appliance  ;  or  they  may 
be  kept  at  home  for  days  and  weeks  even  in  the  hottest 
weather,  improving  in  taste ,  besides  saving  much  time 
and  expense  in  the  cost  of  ice,  and  trouble  in  going  to 
market. 

SCIENTIFIC  ENDORSEMENT. 

- It  is  Safe,  Tasteless,  Pure,  and  Harmless. - 

“  So  far  as  I  have  yet  learned,  ’’  says  Prof.  S.  W.  John¬ 
son,  the  well  known  chemist  of  Yale  College,  “  they  are 

■  the  only  preparations  that  are  effective ,  and  at  the  same 
time  practicable ,  for  domestic  use.”  This  language  was 
used  by  Prof.  Johnson  in  his  written  report  relating  to 
his  severe  and  exhaustive  experiments  of  35  days  (con¬ 
ducted  in  a  warm  room  with  an  average  temperature  of 
70°)  with  Rex  Magnus  in  all  its, several  brands,  on 
meats,  poultry,  game,  fish,  oysters,  cream,  and  milk,  and 
he  added,  “  they  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them." 

“  So  far  as  I  have  yet  learned,  they  are  the  only  prepara¬ 
tions  that  are  effective ,  and  at  the  same  practicable ,  for 
domestic  use.”  It  is  safe,  tasteless,  pure,  and  Prof. 
Johnson  says,  “  is less  harmful  thancommon  salt." 

Like  the  dressed  meat  transportation  companies,  our 
■country  butchers  must  keep  their  meats  with  ice,  whilst 

■  consumers  must  ultimately  eat  this  frozen  meat.  A 
Cincinnati  Judge  has  recently  declared  that  all  frozen 
meats  are  injurious  to  those  who  eat  them.  Every  one 
will  agree  with  the  statement  that  frozen  viands  lose 
their  natural  flavor,  aroma,  and  sweetness. 

WHAT  IS  THE  REMEDY! 

There  is  but  one  agent,  known  now  or  ever  known 
heretofore,  which  will  give  the  people,  everywhere,  and 
in  every  climate  and  season,  cheap,  sweet,  natural,  ten¬ 
der,  luscious,  and  healthful  food,  and  that  agent  is 
“Rex  Magnus.” 

Every  statement  made  by  its  proprietors  can  be  and 
has  been  positively  proven. 

PHYSICIANS  OF  EMINENCE  SAY, 

that  Rex  Magnus  is  healthful,  and  that  its  effects  upon 
the  human  system  tend  to  eradicate  the  germs  of  the 
most  common  diseases  known  to  the  human  family. 

“I  particularly  endeavored  to  detect  the  taste  of  any 
foreign  substance,”  said  Hr.  C.  A.  Lindsley.  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  Yale  College,  and  Health  Officer 
of  New  Haven,  at  the  New  Haven  House  Dinner  of 
“treated  ”  meats  17  days  old,  “  but  could  not  do  so.  I 
know  of  no  other  agent  that  will  do  what  Rex  Magnus 
has  done,  i.  e.,  save  meats  and  still  be  harmless  and 
tasteless.  I  thought  I  could  detect  the  treated  chicken, 
but  I  was  mistaken." 

It  is  not  a  medicine,  but  a  food  preservative,  and  com¬ 
bines,  in  its  effects  upon  meats  and  viands  treated  with 
■it,  all  of  the  desiderata  of  the  physicians’  most  trusted 
•agents  in  materia  medica ,  whilst  it  also  gives  to  man¬ 
kind  the  luxuries  of  pure,  cheap,  tender,  fresh,  and 
healthful  food.  Such  characteristics  ( and  they  are 
truths,  which  you  can  yourself  prove ,  and  at  a  trifling  ex¬ 
penditure)  entitle  Rex  Magnus  to  the  proud  title  given 
•to  it  by  its  proprietors. 


Rex  Magnus  is  not  the  “  accidental  discovery  of 
some  phantom  Missionary  (?),”  but  is  the  outgrowth  Of 
intelligent,  exhaustive  scientific  research  and  labor. 

TEN  THOUSAND  EXPERIMENTS  FAILED, 

Yet  the  constant  drippings  of  truths,  evolved  during 
these  trials  and  failures,  finally  wore  away  the  rock  of 
difficulties— and  Rex  Magnus  is  the  result;  as  one  editor 
put  it— an  American  King. 

The  kind  words  of  the  press,  and  the  unstinted  praise 
of  scientific  men.  soldiers,  and  civilians,  would  fill 
many  pages  of  this  journal.  Everybody  is  interested  in 
the  results  and  effects  secured  by  the  use  of  Rex 
Magnus. 

You  do  not  have  to  buy  a  State  or  County  right,  in  order 
to  test  its  merits. 

Grocers,  druggists,  and  genera]  store-keepers  will  sell 
you  a  pound  of  Rex  Magnus,  of  any  brand  desired.  If 
they  should  not  have  it  on  hand,  however,  send  the 
price  to  the  Humiston  Food  Preserving  Co.,  77  Kelly 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  they  will  supply  you.  This  offer 
entails  a  loss  to  the  proprietors,  but  it  ensures  a  sample  to 
everyone  who  may  desire  to  use  this  “greatest  discov¬ 
ery  of  this  or  any  other  age.” 

Long  series  of  experiments  have  shown  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have 


THE  DRIVE  WELL  PATENT. 

The  American  Agriculturist 
Sustained. 

Our  advice  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  to  isg'lit  and  resist  the  validity  of  the 
famous  Drive  Well  Patent  is  now  triumph¬ 
antly  sustained. 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  at  Des 


BRANDS  FOR  DIFFERENT  PURPOSES. 

“  Yiandine  ”  is  for  preserving  all  meats, 

poultry,  fish,  and  game . Price  50c.  per  lb. 

“Ocean  Wave”  is  for  preserving  oys¬ 
ters,  clams,  lobsters,  and  fish .  “  50c.  “ 

“.Pearl”  is  for  preserving  cream .  “  $1.00  “ 

"  Snow  Flake  ”  is  for  preserving  butter, 

cheese,  and  milk .  “  50c.  “ 

“Queen”  is  for  preserving  eggs,  and 

green  corn  on  the  ear .  “  $1.00  “ 

“  Aqua  Vitse  ”  is  for  medical  purposes, 
and  for  the  keeping  of  all  kinds  of 
fluid  extracts  without  the  use  of  al¬ 
cohol,  glycerine,  or  sugar,  and  at  less 
than  one-twentieth  the  cost  of  alcohol .  “  $1.00  “ 

“Anti  Ferment,”  “Anti  Mold,”  and  “Anti  Fly”are 
special  preparations,  whose  names  explain  their  uses 
and  functions.  50  cts.  per  lb. 

Let  everybody  send  the  price  for  a  sample  box,  if  your 
grocer  or  druggist  does  not  yet  keep  it.  He  will  soon. 

Designate  the  particular  brand  you  want,  and  address 
the  proprietors.  Send  money  order  or  registered  letter. 

The  llimiiston  Food  Presenilis  Co., 

72  KILBY  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Circulars  containing  Prof.  Johnson's  report  in 
full,  and  a  mass  of  testimony  about  it,  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

A  few  Press  Notices  are  given,  as  showiug  how 
it  is  received  in  dili’ereut  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  George  B.  James,  of  the  American  Cultivator ,  says; 
“There  is  no  man  in  America  who  stands  so  high  in  the 
estimation  of  agriculturists  as  Prof.  Samuel  W.  Johnson, 
of  Yale  College.  The  endorsement  which  he  gives  Rex 
Magnus  settles  its  merits,  gentlemen,  both  for  me  and 
the  farming  interests  of  the  country.” 

“  Rex  Magnus  is  destined  to  he  of  great  value  in  our 
export  trade,  since  it  is  evident  that  cream,  oysters  and 
fresh  meats  can  be  shipped  abroad  without  the  use  of 
ice.”— Springfield,  Mass.  Republican,  April  8,  1883. 

“By  its  use  fresh  cream,  fine  raw  oysters,  brook  trout, 
and  many  other  delicate  and  perishable  articles  of  food 
are  being  enjoyed  on  the  ocean  steamers  without  the  use 
of  ice,  while  eggs  are  preserved  indefinitely,  in  fine 
flavor,  by  its  use.  It  will  effect  a  revolution  in  food.”  — 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press ,  April  7,  1883. 

“Thirty  of  the  forty  guests  present  at  the  Chicago 
banquet  were  compelled  to  admit  the  perfect  success  of 
every  test  made.  ******  The  result  of  the  tests,  and 
they  were  of  the  severest  nature,  are  overwhelmingly  an 
indorsement  of  the  wonderful  qualities  of  this  great  dis¬ 
covery,  which  cannot  but  revolutionize  all  present  modes 
of  supply  of  animal  food,  and  demonstrate  quite  absolute¬ 
ly  that  its  universal  introduction  will  double  in  saving 
and  preserving  the  meat  and  food  supply  of  the  civilized 
world.” — Courier-Journal ,  Louisville,  Ky.,  April  10, 1883. 

“  Meats  preserved  by  this  method  may  be  carried 
across  the  continent,  or  shipped  to  Europe,  retaining 
their  freshness  and  purity  without  the  use  of  ice  or  any 
refrigeratory  appliance.”  —  Kansas  Farmer ,  Topeka, 
Kas.,  March  14,  1883. 

“  The  most  testhetic  gentleman  could  not  tell  (at  the 
Chicago  banquet)  which  of  the  meats  had  been  treated 
with  ltex  Magnus,  and  which  had  not.  The  assembly 
broke  up,  feeling  that  they  had  learned  something  that 
might  be,  not  only  useful  ”  to  themselves,  but  to  all  man¬ 
kind.” — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  April  11,  1883. 


“  But  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  and  the  severe  tests 
through  which  it  has  passed,  triumphantly,  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  chemists  of  the  country,  is  in  preserving  all  kinds  of 
meats  in  carcass,  or  in  pieces  :  fish,  cream,  milk,  oysters, 
&c.”  In  speaking  of  the  Chicage  banquet;  “Some 
thought  they  could  detect  a  difference,  but  it  was  slight 
and  in  favor  of  the  preserved  meats,  as  they  were  tenderer. 
Oysters  received  from  Boston,  treated  with  Rex  17  days 
before,  were,  when  sampled,  as  sweet  and  natural  as 
when  taken  first  from  the  shell  of  the  oyster.  If  it  is  as 
triumphant  in  the  West  as  in  the  East  it  will  be  a 
“  Mighty  King  ”  indeed.  —  The  Drovers  Journal ,  Chicago, 
April  11,  1883. 


Moines,  Iowa,  a  decision  was  rendered  May  9th,  in 
the  long-contested  drive-well  cases  of  Green 
against  several  hundred  defendants  in  that  State. 
The  Court  holds  that  the  patent  is  entirely  null 
and  void;  first,  for  abandonment  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  several  years  before  Green  applied  for  a 
patent ;  second,  for  priority  of  use  ;  and  third,  for 
want  of  novelty.  The  Court  also  holds  that  the 
velssne  of  the  patent  is  void  for  the  reason 
that  it  grants  more  and  broader  claims 
than  (lie  original  patent. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the 
July  American  Agriculturist. 


Improve  tlie  Sweet-Corn. — It  is  a 

great  mistake  to  take  such  sweet-corn  ears  for  seed  as 
by  accident  have  been  left  until  too  old  for  table  use. 
If  one  raises  much  sweet-corn,  it  will  pay  to  grow  a 
patch  or  a  row  especially  for  seed.  This  should  have 
extra  culture,  and  the  select  ears  reserved  for  seed. 
Take  seed  only  from  stalks  with  two  or  more  ears,  and 
save  only  those  ears  that  are  well  filled  out  at  the  tip. 
If  field  corn  is  grown  near  by,  there  is  a  great  danger 
that  the  sweet-corn  may  be  cross-fertilized  and  “  mixed.” 
Regard  should  be  had  to  earliness.  In  a  planting,  there 
will  be  a  difference  of  several  days  in  the  earliness.  It 
is  only  by  saving  the  earliest  ears  that  a  kind  can  he 
kept  improving.  Cut  up  the  seed- bearing  stalks  as  soon 
as  the  corn  is  ripe. 

Green  Food  for  Young-  Cliiekens. 

— Poultrymen  who  have  plenty  of  room,  and  can  put 
down  a  coop  of  chickens  amid  springing  grass,  of  course 
need  no  other  provision  for  the  young  broods  in  the  way 
of  green  food.  But  there  are  many  villagers,  with  nar¬ 
row  quarters,  who  are  compelled  to  keep  their  few  hens 
in  small  yards,  and  their  chickens  away  from  the  grass 
plot.  Green  food,  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  chickens, 
should  be  furnished  by  the  breeder.  Nothing  is  more 
easily  grown  than  lettuce,  and  it  is  quite  as  good  for 
them  as  grass.  A  few  rows  of  lettuce  can  be  started  in 
the  hot-bed  for  the  earliest  broods,  and  cut  as  wanted. 
If  not  cut  too  closely,  the  roots  will  send  up  a  second 
and  third  crop  of  leaves.  Succession  crops  should  be 
started  for  chicken  feed  through  the  spring  months. 
A  small  bed  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of  feed.  Onion 
tops  make  another  excellent  feed  for  chickens,  and  if 
taken  from  large  bulbs  set  out  for  the  purpose,  they  can 
be  had  quite  as  early  as  the  lettuce.  Whatever  vegeta¬ 
ble  is  used,  it  should  be  cut  very  fine,  and  given  in  lim¬ 
ited  quantities,  with  the  other  feed,  so  as  not  to  induce 
diarrheea. 

Epsom  Ssilts  is  a  simple  remedy  for  scours 
in  calves,  recommended  as  usually  effectual  by  a  corres¬ 
pondent  of  an  English  journal.  He  gives  an  ounce, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  age  of  the  calf,  repeated 
every  twelve  hours  until  the  scours  begin  to  diminish  ; 
then  once  a  day  until  they  cease,  which  is  usually  in 
three  to  five  days.  During  this  time  the  calf's  diet  must 
be  carefully  attended  to.  Let  it  suck  its  dam,  or  feed 
it  with  milk  fresh  drawn  and  still  warm  from  the  cow. 
Perhaps  a  little  boiled  wheat  flour  might  be  advantage¬ 
ously  stirred  into  the  milk,  but  no  other  medicine  should 
be  given  at  the  same  time  in  addition  to  the  salts. 
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Wheat— Corn— Oats— Pork— Lard. 

BY  ORANGE  JUDD. 

Unsettled  Hlarkets. 

There  is  decided  similarity  in  the  speculative 
operations  of  the  Petroleum  and  Grain  Markets.  It 
is  amusing  even,  to  note  the  antics  in  the  former. 
The  stock  of  oil  stored  being  pretty  accurately 
known,  as  well  as  the  probable  annual  consumption, 
the  prices  are  forced  up  and  down  by  the  credence 
given,  from  day  to  day,  to  reports,  about  the  flow  of 
certain  wells  in  particular  localities.  If  such  or 
such  a  well  is  reported  to  be  increasing  its  daily 
yield  by  ten,  twenty  or  more  barrels,  down  goes 
oil  1,  2,  3  or  4  cents  per  barrel — equivalent  to  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  loss  for  each  cent’s  de¬ 
cline  when  the  speculative  sales  amount  to  ten 
million  barrels  as  they  sometimes  do  in  a  single 
day.  If  somebody  reports,  and  the  dealers  believe 
it,  that  these  wells  are  flowing  less  than  last  week, 
up  goes  oil.  All  sorts  of  subterfuges  are  resorted 
to  to  conceal,  to  magnify  and  to  lessen,  the  actual 
flow. — Not  less  tricky  are  the  influences  set  at 
work  to  affect  the  grain  and  produce  markets. 
Each  clique  has  its  corps  of  “reliable  correspond¬ 
ents  ”  stationed  at  various  points,  who  report  with 
apparently  the  greatest  sincerily  and  painstaking  ob¬ 
servation,  that  “  the  winter  wheat  is  badly  damaged 
by  freezing  out,”  that  “storms  and  cold  are  pre¬ 
venting  the  sowing  of  the  usual  area,”  or  that  “the 
winter  wheat  is  in  splendid  condition  and  very 
promising,”  that  “  farmers  arc  actively  engaged  in 
sowing  and  will  have  a  largely  increased  area,”  etc., 
etc.  Every  morning  report  of  the  Weather  Bureau  is 
turned  to  account  by  “bulls”  and  “bears.”  All  sorts 
of  reliable  and  unreliable,  and  “crooked  reports  ” 
come  daily  from  Europe,  some  of  them  sent  hence 
in  the  form  they  are  to  be  reported  back. — The 
“  weather  ”  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  wheat 
and  corn  markets  during  a  month  past,  though  the 
estimates  of  “  reliable  ”  gentlemen  as  to  the 
amount  of  old  crop  remaining  on  hand  have  been 
used  to  considerable  effect.  We  suppose  this  will 
go  on  until  after  harvest.  The  weather  clerk  will 
be  responsible  for  the  making  and  unmaking  of  a 
good  many  fortunes,  from  the  clerk  or  chamber¬ 
maid  who  bets  $5  on  the  price  of  100  bushels  of 
wheat  or  corn,  up  to  the  dealers  in  tens  of  millions 
of  bushels  (on  “  margins.”) 

The  changes  in  prices  have  varied  from  day  to  day 
during  four  weeks  past.  The  selections  in  the  table 
are  taken,  at  weekly  intervals,  from  our  daily  record 
of  the  Chicago  markets.  The  last  four  columns 
show  the  current  variations  for  each  week.  The  4th 
and  5th  columns  exhibit  the  net  advance  or  decline 
between  April  6th  and  May  7tli.  The  first  five 
columns  show  the  range  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Wheat  for  May  delivery  is  13c.  higher  than 
Jan.  2 ;  lc.  lower  than  two  months  ago ;  6c.  higher 
than  on  April  14.  Corn  is  2c.  higher  than  in 
January,  9c.  lower  than  in  March,  and  closes 
slightly  lower  than  it  sold  during  April.  Reading 
across  the  table  and  noticing  the  dates  at  the  head 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  present  and  past  prices. 


RANGE  OP  PRICES  IN  CHICAGO. 


Jan.  2. 

£ 

April  6. 

>> 

g 

$1.00 

$1.10 

$1.14 

$1.08 

$1.13 

$1.07 

$1.12 

1.14 

1.09 

1.14 

1.08 

.Tiilv. 

1.16 

1.09 

1.15 

, 

1.16 

Corn,  bu . 

.52 

.58 

.63 

.54 

.54 

.55 

.56 

.62 

.56 

.55 

.56 

.57 

.57 

.57 

.59 

.59 

.41 

.44 

.44 

.41 

.43 

.42 

.44 

.43 

.42 

.43 

.42 

43 

.42 

.42 

.35 

Pork,  bbl . 

May.  . 

17.55 

18.35 

18.35 

18.50 

18.20 

18.35 

20.10 

20.15 

18.22 

18.42 

18.90 

19.10 

20.35 

18.65  19.30 

20.45 

Lard,  100  lbs.... 

11.40 

11.55 

1 

11  35  12.00 

11 .40  11 .52 

10.65 

11.50 

11  40  12  10 

11.42  11.75 

12.12 

11.50  11.85 

Aug . 

12.05 

1.10 


.56 

.58 


.60 


.42 

.35 


19.65 

11.60 

11.75 

11.85 

11.80 


Difference  for  New  Tore.— The  difference  in  prices 
between  Chicago  and  New  York  on  the  same  day  is  mainly 
governed  by  the  calculated  cost  of  transportation  and  in¬ 
surance,  in  the  different  months,  though  local  speculation, 


cliques,  corners,  etc.,  make  local  variations.  Taking 
the  above  quotations  for  May  7,  and  the  New  York  markets 
were  on  the  same  day  113fc.  higher  for  May  Wheat  ;  8c.  to 
8>$c.  for  June  and  July,  and  11c.  for  August  delivery. 
Corn  for  May  and  June  was  10c.  higher;  for  July  and  August, 
7c.  to  8c.  per  bu.  higher.  Oats  were  7c.  to  8c.  higher  for  May 
June,  and  July,  and  5c.  for  August.  Pork  was  only  10c. 
higher  per  bbl.  for  May,  aud25e.  for  June,  July,  andAugust. 
Lard  was  only  10c.  per  100  lbs.  higher  for  any  month. 

II oil's  Still  Scarce. 

The  fifth  column  in  the  price  table  shows  that 
pork  and  lard  are  at  the  highest  figures  of  the 
year,  pork  for  May  delivery  being  $2.60  per  barrel 
higher  than  Jan.  2d,  and  about  $1  above  a  month 
ago.  The  receipts-  of  live  hogs  in  Chicago  for 
April  were  only  240,697,  against  461,702  in  1882,  and 
329,506  in  1881.  From  Jan.  1st  to  May  1st,  the  total 
receipts  at  Chicago  numbered  only  1,706,594, 
against  2,010,578  for  the  same  period  in  1882,  and 
1,868,653  in  1881 — a  falling  off  of  15  per  cent  from 
last  year.  The  export  of  pork,  bacon,  and  lard 
for  six  months  ending  April  28th,  amounted  to 
399,229,020  lbs.,  against  425,753,887  lbs.  last  year,  a 
decrease  of  over  26,000,000  lbs.  The  small  supply  of 
old  corn  a  year  ago,  and  the  high  price,  led  farm¬ 
ers  to  sell  off  their  swine  very  largely,  leaving  a  far 
less  number  in  the  country  than  usual.  This  year 
they  are  keeping  their  hogs  back  to  consume  the 
corn.  We  earnestly  advised  our  readers  a  year  ago 
to  secure  the  greatest  enlargement  possible  of  their 
young  porkers.  Those  who  did  so  are  now  finding 
their  money  in  them.  We  repeat  the  advice  now. 
The  present  stock  can  be  largely  increased  with 
profit. 

The  Outlook;. 

After  watching  and  studying  the  markets,  the 
various  reports  from  this  country  and  Europe,  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  month,  and  up  to  the  last  moment 
before  going  to  press,  we  must  confess  the  outlook 
is  not  very  clear  as  to  the  future  of  the  breadstuff 
and  provision  markets.  The  supply  of  grain  in 
sight  is  very  large  —  over  20,000,000  bushels ; 
freights,  recently  very  low,  are  rising  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  large  shipments,  but  5i  cents  is  the  present 
highest  charge  for  carrying  a  bushel  of  grain  3,500 
miles,  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  in  steamships. 
Will  Europe  take  all  our  surplus  ?  Probably  so,  at 
the  current  or  a  little  lower  rates.  This  year’s 
wheat  crop  will  not  be  an  average  one  in  Great 
Britain  or  Western  Europe,  and  stocks  are  laid  in 
ahead. 

California  had  a  bad  prospect,  but  copious  show¬ 
ers  have  improved  matters  so  much  that  a  full 
average  crop  is  now  expected.  Ohio  and  Indiana 
will  not  have  an  average  wheat  crop  in  any  case. 
In  most  other  States,  the  present  condition  of  both 
winter  and  spring  wheat  is  fair,  with  an  increased 
acreage.  All  depends  upon  the  weather  between 
now  and  the  end  of  harvest.  The  increased  wheat 
area  in  the  great  North-west,  by  reason  of  the  im¬ 
mense  immigration  poured  in  there  during  two 
years  past,  is  estimated  at  over  a  million  acres. 
There  are,  of  course,  more  mouths  to  consume  it, 
but  the  surplus  there  will  be  large. 

The  present  outlook  for  the  whole  country  is, 
that  while  there  will  be  a  fair  average  crop,  there 
will  not  be  so  large  a  surplus  of  wheat,  but  that 
Europe  will  take  it  all  at  fair  figures,  not  very  high. 
Insect  ravages  and  bad  weather  may  put  the  pro¬ 
duct  down  so  that  higher  prices  may  be  realized, 
but  it  is  hardly  safe  for  farmers  to  speculate  by  hold¬ 
ing  over  their  grain  for  better  rates  next  autumn, 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  corn  held 
back  for  higher  prices,  yet  to  find  a  market. 

It  is  too  early  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  next 
corn  crop.  There  is  nothing  to  discourage  farm¬ 
ers  from  going  ahead  and  getting  in  the  last  hill 
of  corn  possible,  and  of  any  other  crops  that  can 
yet  be  put  into  the  ground. 


Many  house-wives  fall  into  ruts,  from  which 
they  are  only  raised  by  discontented  looks  and  re¬ 
marks  at  the  table.  The  best  way  to  remedy  this 
is,  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  fourteen  breakfasts,  din¬ 
ners,  and  suppers,  bringing  similar  dishes  as  far 
apart  as  possible.  Thus  each  morning  and  evening 
will  bring  a  pleasant  surprise,  without  any  anxious 


wondering  on  the  part  of  the  house-keeper  as  to- 
what  she  shall  provide,  and  without  that  sudden 
and  unaccountable  change  from  great  abundance 
to  comparative  scantiness,  sometimes  observed  on 
tables,  which  are  usually  well  regulated.  A.  E.W. 


New  Farm  Implements  and  Appliances. 


The  Morrell  Acting  Force  Pump  Co. 

We  learn  that  Robert  Morrell  &  Son,  manufacturers  of 
Patent  Double  and  Single  Acting  Force  Pumps  and  Fire 
Extinguishers,  for  the  Household,  Farm  and  Garden,  for 
Mills,  Manufactories,  and  Hotels,  have  removed  their 
establishment  to  Summit,  New  Jersey.  The  increase  in 
their  business  has  been  so  great,  that  the  facilities  at  Mont¬ 
clair  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them.  Our  readers  can  rely  upon  these  Pumps  and  Extin¬ 
guishers  as  being  what  they  are  represented. 

The  Boomer  Steam  Evapori  \  or. 

Cider,  Sorghum,  and  other  saccharine  lipids  are  now 
successfully  evaporated  by  steam.  The  new  ivention,  the- 
Boomer  Steam  Evaporator,  shown  in  the  en.  raving,  is  at¬ 
tracting  considerable  attention.  Disclaim!;  that, by the 
combination  of  the  Defecator,  with  a  system  of  jacketed 
pipes,  this  Boomer  Evaporator  produces  a  superior  article 
of  jellies  or  syrup  with  great  rapidity.  The  liquid  flows 
into  the  Defecator,  and  thence  on  to  the  Evaporator  in  a 


continuous  stream.  The  Defecator  thoroughly  cleanses, 
and  the  Evaporator  reduces  it  to  the  desired  consistency. 
Further  improvements  are  to  be  made,  which,  it  is  asserted,  ' 
will  reduce  the  labor  required  to  operate  the  Evaporator,  ff 

-  -fit 

The  Kriebel  Steam  Engines.  up 

These  Steam  Engines  do  away,  it  is  claimed,  with  about  r 
one-third  of  the  machinery  and  appliances  of  other  engines. 
They  have  no  connecting  rod.  no  crosshead,  no  eccentric 
with  the  necessary  straps  and  connections  to  move  the 
valves.  The  cylinder  is  held  in  position  with  rigid  bear¬ 
ings,  and  vibrates,  giving  the  required  motion  to  the  valve. 


We  present  an  illustration  of  the  Mounted  Farm  Engine,  of 
the  Kriebel  patent.  It  is  simply  a  regular  portable  engine, 
mounted  on  a  wagon.  For  further  information  regarding 
these  engines,  we  would  recommend  our  readers  to  write- 
to  the  manufacturers  at  West  Point,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
We  are  satisfied  that  these  portable  engines  are  going  to 
make  a  great  revolution  in  farming. 


Catalogues  Received. 

The  number  of  belated  Spring  catalogues  is  so  small,, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  classify  them.  We  shall  not 
publish  another  list  untiPthe  fall  announcements  are  at 
hand.  Those  first  received  will  be  earliest  noticed.  j 

J.  W.  Adams,  Springfield,  Mass.  A  very  full  list  of  n 
fruit  and  ornamental  nursery  stock.  Jjg 

H.  L.  Bennett,  Westerville,  Ohio.  Describes  and 
gives  directions  for  using  the  Davis  Stump  and  Rock 
Extractor. 

C.  D.  Brooks,  Addison.  N.  Y.  Smith's  Seif-Adjust-  - 
ing  Swing  Cattle  Stanchions. 

John  A.  Cole,  Hustisford.  Wis..  and  Jewell  <fc  Cole, 
MiltoD,  Mo.  A  catalogue  of  Poland-China  and  Suffolk 
Swine,  giving  pedigrees. 

Matthew  Crawford.  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  prefaces 
his  Strawberry  catalogue  with  a  full  essay  on  cultivation, 
Joseph  D.  Fitts,  Providence,  R.  I.  Small  fruit  plants-, 
with  strawberries  a  specialty.  t- 

F.  M.  Hunt  &  Co..  Chagrin  Falls.  Ohio.  Make  the 
Stranahan  Folding  Canvas  Boat;  very  useful  for  sports¬ 
men,  explorers,  etc. 
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Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden,  Germany.  The  an¬ 
nual  catalogue  of  this  private  Botanic  Garden,  as  usual, 
presents  a  wonderful  collection  of  rarities. 

Manny  &  Bauer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Sorghum  and  Sugar  Machinery. 

J.  C.  Neltnor,  Turner  Junction,  Ill.  General  fruit 
and  ornamental  nursery  stock. 

0ha«.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Bee-keepers’  sup¬ 
plies.  Publisues  "  Practical  Hints  to  Bee-keepers.” 

E.  C.  Newton,  Batavia,  HI.,  describes  and  illustrates 
his  Patent  Animal  Tie. 

Penn  Harrow  Manuf’g  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.  A  pam¬ 
phlet  illusirating  the  various  forms  in  which  the  Penn 
Harrow  may  be  used. 

M.  &  J.  Rumely,  La  Porte.  Ind.  A  full  illustrated 
list  of  Portable  and  Traction  Engines  and  Separators. 

J.  VV.  Spangler,  York,  Pa.  “Forced  Feed  Distribu¬ 
ter”  for  grain  drills. 

Union  Chair  Works,  Mottville,  N.  Y.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Sinclair's  “  Common  Sense  Chairs,”  prop¬ 
erly  so-called. 


June  is  the  month  of  the  raspberry  bloom,  and 
of  white  and  alsike  clover  blossoms,  and  from 
these  come  the  most  beautiful  and  delicious 
honey.  The  hives  now  should  be  strong  to  over¬ 
flowing,  and  tbe  bees  possessed  of  no  other  im¬ 
pulse  than  to  collect  and  store  honey.  But  many 
bee-keepers  are  annoyed  and  perplexed  at  just  this 
time  by  the  heps  moving  in  these  days  of  richest 
harvest. 

If  extracted  honey  is  desired,  the  free  use  of 
the  extractor  will  greatly  abate  the  swarming  im- 
ulse,  if  in  connection  with  the  extractor  we  use 
|  e  perforated  zinc  entrance  guards,  and  remove 
-'  een  cells  in  our  weekly  round  of  extracting. 
rith  the  admirable  machines  of  to-day,  we  have 
10  trouble  in  extracting  from  combs  partly  filled 
with  brood,  and  not  injure  the  larval  bees.  Honey 
may  be  extracted  just  before  the  bees  cap  it,  and 
thus  save  much  labor.  If  the  honey  is  kept  in 
open  vessels,  covered  with  factory  cloth,  and  in  a 
dry,  warm  room,  it  will  thicken,  and  possess  all  the 
excellence  of  extracted  capped  honey.  If  comb 
honey  is  desired,  the  bees  must  be  strong  at  the 
dawn  of  the  harvest,  and  without  the  swarming 
impulse.  Successful,  practical  bee-men  aim  to 
have  their  bees  so  strong  that  all  swarming  will  be 
over  before  the  white  clover  harvest  commences. 
Some  apiarists  hive  new  colonies  on  a  full  set  of 
wired  “foundation”  frames,  and  so  soon  as  the 
harvest  commences,  the  crates,  with  sections,  are 
put  on  both  hives.  With  skill,  there  is  but  little 
trouble  with  second  swarms.  If  the  harvest  per¬ 
mits,  a  full  yield  of  the  finest  comb  honey  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

When  one  does  not  wish  to  increase  the  number 
of  colonies,  there  are  two  good  methods  to  follow. 
The  first  way  is  to  unite  a  swarm  with  a  weak 
colony,  or  place  it  in  a  new  hive  as  a  separate 
colony.  The  second  swarm  is  put  in  the  hive  of 
the  first,  after  all  queen  cells  have  been  destroyed. 
This  colony  is  now  as  strong  as  before,  having  the 
bees  and  queen  of  a  prime  swarm,  and  the  full 
store  of  brood  of  a  newly  swarmed  colony.  The 
bees’  home  is  changed,  both  as  to  hive  and  lo¬ 
cality,  and,  being  satisfied,  will  go  to  work  in  the 
sections,  if  sufficient  room  be  given  them.  This 
letbod  rarely  fails.  In  the  same  way  the  third 
arm  is  hived  in  the  old  hive  of  the  second 
J  swarm,  and  so  on.  In  the  other  method,  the 
•-  swarm  is  put  back  in  the  old  hive,  and  the  queen 
kept  caged  for  ten  days.  The  queen  cells  are  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  capped,  or  certainly  before  any 
'if  the  queens  come  forth.  The  bees  go  to  work 
i  i  the  sections,  and,  with  the  brood  destroyed, 
they  Iqse  the  desire  to  go  to  a  new  home.  In  ten 
days  ,  the  queen  is  liberated,  and  brood  rearing 
f.ga in  commences. 

An  improvement  to  this  plan  is  to  make  a  nu¬ 
de  is  of  a  few  bees  and  the  old  queen,  which  is 


put  on  top  of  the  old  hive.  The  other  bees  go 
back  to  the  old  home.  The  queen  keeps  laying, 
and  the  eggs  or  brood  can  be  given  to  the  bees  of 
the  old  colony.  The  queen  cells  are  removed  as 
before,  and  in  ten  days  the  nucleus  and  old  colony 
are  united. 


The  Only  mcohine  that  received  an  award  on  both 
1  Horse-power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen- 
J  nial  Exhibition  ;  was  awarded  the  two  last  Gold 
Medals  given  by  the  New  Yogk  State  Agricultural 
Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers ,  and  is  the 
Only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
“Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,”  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Standard 
j  machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  tree.  Address 
MINARD  II  AltnFR,  Cobleshill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


& 


Everything  in  Dry  Goods, 
Wearing  Apparol  and 


Apparul 

Housekeeping  Appoint 
mentssent  by  mail,  express  or  freight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances— subject  to  return  and 
refund  of  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Cata¬ 
logue,  with  details,  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Philadelphia. 

Wo  have  the  largest  retail  stock  in  the  United  States. 


Krratnni. — The  article  on  page  286  entitled 
“The  Essentials  in  Fertilizers,”  should  have  been 
credited  to  “  The  Soil  of  the  Farm,”  a  volume  soon  to 
be  published  in  this  country. 


ONE  CENT 

Will  buy  a  Postal  Card,  on 
which  send  me  your  address, 
aiul  I  will  send  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  business  at  which 
many  of  my  agents  are  mak¬ 
ing  from  $8  to  $‘25  per  day.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
See  my  advertisemeut  on  page  263  of  May  Agriculturist. 

P.  C.  LEWIS,  Catskiil,  N.  Y. 

ClABBAGE  PLANTS,  ready  June  1st  at$2perl000. 
Vv  $15  per  10,000,  by  express,  can  furnish  any  quantity, 
Plants  are  line,  will  send  sample  by  mail.  Celery  plants 
ready  July  1st.  Tomato  plants  ready  now.  Send  for  price 
list  to  G.  R.  CLARK  &  CO.,  “Florists,”  Scranton, Pa. 


JAWHM'S 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASUMQ  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  witliout  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz¬ 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARUSE 
is  tho  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
the  name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  New  Yovls. 


This  Instrument 
Containing  22  NOTES  (6 
MORE  than  is  contained  iu 
any  other  like  instrument) 
is  unequalled  for  durability, 
power,  and  sweetness  of 
tone. 

Larger  sizes  for  House, 
Lodge  and  Chapel,  contain 
32  notes. 

THE  AUTOPHONE, 

For  Grown  People  and  children,  the  finest  and  cheapest 
AUTOMATIC  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  ever  offered. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Music. 

THE  AtJTOPHOlVE  CO.,  Itltaca,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  Wanted. 


isis  mi  mm  tom  good  wife  happy 


With  it  sho  can  extract  the  juice  from 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cranberries 
Huckleberries,  Gooseberries,  Elderber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Cherries,  Currants, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Tomatoes,  Pineapples. 
Pears,  (Juiaces,  Gra-  /g 
pes.  Apples,  &c, 

It  discharges 
perfectly  I$M  1 

Speeds 

It  wastes  nothing,  jl  and  ||| 

ijnSkins  1 

A 

valuable  Wfels"  USl 

recipe! 

BOOK 


Most  Hardware  Merchants  keep  them, 
and  we  prefer  your  purchasing  of 
them,  but  if  you  can’t  find  one,  send 
your  money  to  us,  and  we’ll  send  it 
to  you  by  the  next  FAST  TRAIN, 
And  then  your  GOOD  WIFE  can  make 
you  happy  with  WINES,  JELLIES, 
FRUIT  BUTTERS,  &  SYRUPS, 

from  anything 


r  w  THE 
'PRICE 

IS  ONLY 

msi ww  YOU^^3-00 

can’t  afford  to  do^wifliQU?  it 
it  has  it®  equal . 


ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  of  PA., 

Third  and  Dauphin  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


Mention  this  paper. 0 
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ATLAS* 


WOKS 

INDSANAPOUS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


awd  Minis. 

CARRY  ENGINES  and  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


The  Peerless  Portable. 


The  Famous  Peerless  Traction  Engine  or  Road  Locomo¬ 
tive— The  Locomotive  Upright  Engine— Boilers— Saw-Mills, 
and  the  well-known  Geiger  Self-regulating  Grain 
Separator,  &c.  In  first-class  workmanship  and  material- 
simplicity  in  construction  and  ease  of  management,  we 
challenge  the  world.  Have  won  the  Highest  Premium  ever 
offered  In  the  U.  S.  ($500  in  Gold  at  Cincinnati  in  1881). 

Have  never  been  heaten  in  a  test  of  merit. 

For  Information  in  Detail  address 

THE  GEI8ER  M’F’G.  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

This  lull 

IVLlJVI 

E1GIIE 

Write  for  Catalogue  to 

WEST  POINT  ENGINE  & 
MACHINE  CO., 

West  Point,  Mont’y  Co.,  Pa. 


Bookwalter  Engine, 

Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  3,000  in  actual  use. 
Not  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  so  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

3  Horse-Power — $240.00 
4H  “  “  ....  280.00 

6H  “  “  355.00 

8  M  ‘  “  •  ••■  440.00 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 
JAMES  LEFFEL  &,  CO., 
110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 

"ITHACA 

Portable  Engine. 

STRONG,  DURABLE, 

ECONOMICAL,  SAFE. 

Write  for  prh-rs,  addressing  the  manufacturers, 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 

Hege’s  Improved  Circular  Saw  Mills. 

•  ’  With  universal  Log  Beam,  g  bJ 

Rectilinear,  simultaneous  g  2. 
Set  works,  and  Double  5  S 
Eccentric  Friction  Feed. 

■o  o 


Manufactured  b' _ _ _ _ 

Also  by  the  Belfast  Machine  Worms,  Belfast,  Me. 


SAWMILL 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

( Please  Mention  this  Paper.)  Chambernburg,  Pa. 

OLD  (RELIABLE  STOVER, 

We  Manufacture  the  Stover  Pumping 
Windmill,  as  well  as  Geared  Windmills  of 
all  sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shelters, 
_  Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders,  operated 
by  Pumping  Windmills  Corn  and  Cob 
Double-faced  Grindprs  with  Sweep,  and  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Agencies. 
FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO.. 

Freeport,  II!.,  U.  S.  A. 


PAIGE  MTG  CO. 


Builders  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  dry 

STEAM 

AGRICULTURAL 

ENGINES. 

THE  MINIMUM  OF 
LIGHTNESS, 
p-s  Greatest  amount  of  power 
for  a  given  size.  The  only 
substantial  and  economi¬ 
cal  engine  before  the 
public. 

Carry  in  stock  stationary 


engines  and  boilers  from  3  to  125  horse  power. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

PAIGE  IT’S  CO,  PAINESVILLE,  0, 

340,  342  State  St. 


“  Too  much  cannot  he  said  in  favor  of  KEMP' S 
MANURE  SPREADER  as  a  Farm  Implement. 
It  not  only  exceeds  any  of  them  for  labor  saving, 
bid  the  quality  of  work  alone  over  hand  work,  will 
in  a  short  time  repay  the  farmer  the  price  of  it. 
Last  season  1  used  it  to  spread  125  loads  of  manure 
and  am  fully  satisfied  that  my  crops  were  increased 
25  per  cent ;  the  even  distribution  and  fine  pulveri¬ 
zation  giving  the  crops  an  early  start  and  uniform 
growth.  ’  ’  See  page  300. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sizes-l  to  40  E.  Power 

Adopted  by  U.S.g-ov. 
at  forts  ana  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 
R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 


Celebrated  IX  L  Feed  Mill, 

which  can  be  run  by  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 


rate  of  6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 


U.  S.  WIHD  EWCiaE  fc  PUMP  CO,.  BATAVIA  III. 

Tie  Watertown 

WINDMILL 

THE  BEST  IN  USE 
Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  A 
H.  H.  BABCOCK 
BUGGY  CO- 
Successors  to  H.  H.  Babcock 
&  Sons,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

IN  USE  IN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  of 
,theU.S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
fcHAL.!i.ec‘.E{  been  made  by  us  for  15  years, and  has 
‘■'BAj'.vu  X  never  blown  down  without  tower 
g*  breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  MILLS  SENT  ON  So  1UTS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  CORN 
SlIELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 


THE  PEF?&lft8S5 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 
mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  &  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


-  THE  - - 

Deere  Cultivator 


THE  BEST  CULTIVATOR  MADE. 


Its  Success  in  Every  Market  where  intro¬ 


duced  bears  out  this  claim. 

A  farmer  can  plow  two  acres  more  corn  per  day 
with  it,  than  with  the  ordinary  Cultivator.  Can  do 
the  work  much  better  and  easier  than  with  any 
other. 

Its  merits  understood,  you  can  not  afford  to  buy 
any  other  of  the  many  Spring  Cultivators,  which 
the  success  of  this  Cultivator  have  brought  out  in 
the  past  year  or  two. 

Send  for  Diary,  FREE. 

DEERE  &  CO.,  Moline,  III. 

_ 

Mil  or  Mil  Com  anil  Fallow 

CULTIVATOR.  , 

With  double  Row  Com  Plant!  ■ 
and  Fertilizer  Attachments 

complete  in  one  SVlachine. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CORN-FIELD. 

Thousands  in  use  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The  demand 
already  this  season  is  three  times  as  large  as  least  year. 

Reliable  agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Man¬ 
ufactured  at  York,  Pa.,  and  Orrville,  Ohio. 

Send  for  catalogue  mailed  free.  Address, 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD, 


Name  this  paper.  York,  Pa. 


Carpenter  Saws 

Or  an v  other  kind,  you  can  file  yourself  with  our  New 
Machine  so  that  it  will  cut  Better  than  Ever.  The 
teeth  will  all  remain  Of  equal  size  and  shape.  Sent  free 
ou  Receipt  of  $2.50  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Illustrated  Circulars  free.  Address 

E.  ROTH  &  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 


THE 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ters. GIANTS,  LITTLE  GI¬ 
ANTS.  and  “  SPECIALS,” 
for  Ensilage, Stock- raisers, 
Dairymen,  etc.,  etc.  Guar¬ 
anteed  superior  to  eve'  y 
other  make.  Immense 
weight,  strength,  and  ga- 
pacity.  In  successful  op¬ 
eration  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  Will  cut  from 
two  to  four  times  as  fast  as  any  other  make.  Have  ROiSS 
Safety  Fly  wheel,  Extensible  Joints,  and  all  the  latest  im¬ 
provements.  The  only  Cutters  Guaranteed  to  stand  the 
severe  work  of  Ensilage  and  cut  fast.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular  and  handsome  Lithograph  to 
E.  W.  ROSS  tSc  CO.,  Fulton.  Oswego  Co.»  N.  Y. 

Mention  American  Agriculturist. 


ROSS 
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SHIPPERS  OF  MILK,  ATTENTION  ! 

HUMS  III  BOTTLES. 


PATENTED  MARCH  23d,  1SS0. 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  Eons  Nec»lf<l  Wunt 
at  last  Supplied. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Go. 

A.  A. 

72  Murray  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

Made  in  FOUR  STYLES,  all 
sizes  for  Dairy  or  Factory  use. 

Their  superiority  demon- 
strated. 

Their  success  without  a  par¬ 
allel. 

Over  20,000  in  daily  use. 
They  are  Self-Skimming. 

Five  GOLD  MEDALS  and 
Seven  SILVER  MEDALS 
for  superiority.  Raise  Moee 
Ckeam,  Make  Better  Butter. 

DAVIS  SWING  CHURNS, 
EUREKA  BUTTER  WORKERS, 
and  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTERS.  Full  line  of  Butter 
Factory  Supplies. 

U3?-  Send  postal  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Rectangular  and  | 

Square  BOX 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  alwaysrcliahle. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  materia] 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as 
represented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


STAR  CHURNS. 

Five  Sizes. 

Made  of  White  Cedar 
and  bound  with  Gal¬ 
vanized  Iron  Hoops. 

Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

ALWAYS  MAKES  GOOD 

BUTTER. 
Simplest  and  Best. 


Agents  Wanted. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

Most  Eflective  and  Convenient,  also 
Power  Workers,  Butter  Printers, 
Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

DOG  POWERS. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

3fi  sfffiAl  W.?fel|g.:  Pa. 


THE  TATRLAMB  SYSTEM 

—OP- 

GATHERING  CREAM 
And  MAKING  BUTTER 

Davis  & 

Fairlamb 

Manufacturers  of 
and  Dealers  in 

CREAMERY 1 
SUPPLIES. 

200  Cans  sent  on  trial. 

1  TO  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO.  Send  for  Catalogue  A. 

Cabinet  Creamery. 

Dreamery  &  Refrigerator 

COMBINED. 

Sizes  for  one  cow  to  flftv. 

For  families,  large  and  small 
dairies,  factories,  and  for  the 
cream-gathering  system  ;  for 
hotels,  restaurants,  hoarding 
schools,  and  like  institutions. 

Adipted  for  summer  and 
winter  dairying.  Used  either 
With  or  without  ice. 

Sold  strictly  on  its  merits ; 
warranted  as  represented. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

Fur  Circulars  address 
MOSELEY  &r  STODDARD  M’f’g  Co.,  Poultney,  Vt. 


Moseley’s 


ADVANTAGES: 

Largely  Increased  Amount  of  Butter. 
Great  Saving  of  Ice. 

Improved  Quality  of  both  Butter  and 
Skimmed  Milk. 

Economy  of  Room  and  Reduction  of 
Expense  in  Conducting  the  Cream¬ 
ery. 

DANISH-WESTON  CENTRIFUGAL  MILK  SEPARATOR. 

WILL  SAVE  ITS  COST  I  X  THREE  MONTHS. 

New  Milk  fed  in,  and  Cream  and  Skimmed  Milk  drawn  otf  continuously.  Over  One  Thousand  in  Constant  Use. 

PHILADELPHIA  CREAMERY  SUPPLY  CO.  (Limited.) 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet.  1140  Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ACME  EVAPORATOR. 

liiiiii  «# 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  STRAW-BINDERS,  AND  LEATHER  BOARDS,  AND 
CONFECTIONERIES  DRIED  BY  STEAM-HEAT. 

The  Best,  the  Cheapest,  Greatest  Capacity  for  least  Labor  and  Fuel.  No 
Burning  or  Browning  of  Fruit— No  Danger  from  Fire.  SEND  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

STEAM-HEAT  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Charlotte,  Mich. 


FRUIT 

DRIER. 


Pamphlet  free.  This  wonderful  Automatic 
Drier  awarded  the  highest  prizes.  Is  the 
most  profitable  Drier  in  use. 

DEITZ  MANUF’G  CO.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 


UNION 
Sew  ini  Mine 


The  Improved 

UNION  CHURN. 


Is  the  Best  and 
Handsomest 
Maile. 
Agents 


Wanted.  ? 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  run  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
articles  to  the 


UNION  MANUF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


AND  GRANO  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  I87Z  &  1878. 

pn,.rr  ^Quircs 0Ther  press 

for  MORE  MCnui.  hu 
JAppms'jw,  *  c\^c\iv.\?5 
■p.KfDCDCRlCIU  CO/ ALBA NYiN.Y* 


THE  BEST  BS  CHEAPEST.” 

sawmills, 

HorsePowers  "  *  BL81Q  Clover  Hallers 

(Suited  to  all  sections.)  Write  for  FR  EE  Illus.  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Aultman  Sc  Taylor  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


EVAPORATBWC  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MANUF’G  CO., 

American  Fruit  Drier,  WaynesborOj  Pa. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

Fruit  Drier 

RETAINS  THE  NATURAL  FRUIT  FLAVOR. 

THE  MOST  RAPID  EVAPORATION  WITH  NO  FEAR 
OF  BURNING  OR  SCORCHING. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  l'arm  or  factory  use. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


WHITMAN’S 
FOUNTAIN 
PUMP 
Adapted  to 
Many  Uses. 


WHITMAN’S  Fountain 
Pump  for  washing  Windows, 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  buildings 
from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
[insects,  potato-bugs  and  canker- 
worms,  No  Dwelling.  Country 
Home, or  Factory  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  Fountain  Pump. 

Send  for  larpo  illustrated 
f  Circular.  J.  A. Whitman,  Fct- 
jentee  aud  MTr.  Providence  R.I. 


AGENTS  WANTED  SE 

Price  SI. 00  per  copy.  Sample  Copy  to  any  person  who 
will  mention  the  Agriculturist  for  Sixty  Cents.  Price 
to  Agents  $7.20  per  Dozen,  or  One  Hundred  for  $.'>0.00. 
It  is  the  best  Dollar  Dictionary  ever  published  and  is  having 
an  immense  sale.  Send  for  a  dozen  and  give  them  a  trial. 
Send  Registered  Letter  or  Post  Office  Money  Order. 

48  PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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OUR  „ 

NEW)]  1883. 
CARDS 


_ _ _ 60  Different  I>e- 

slgns;  Bird,  Floral*  Gold  Panel*  German,  French- 
Italian  and  Oriental  Views,  summer,  winter,  moon, 

light  and  marine  scenes,  all  in  beautiful  colors  on  superfine 
enameled  board,  with  your  name  in  fancy  script  type,  10c.  A  30 
page  illustrated  Premium  List  sent  with  each  order.  Agenl'9 
make  60  per  cent.  Full  particulars  and  samples  for  3c.  stamp. 

CAXTON  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Conn  . 

A  New  and  Elegant  Hand  Bouquet, Pond  Lily, Horse  Shoe, 
•jyj  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c.,  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Sample 
Book  free  with  $1  order.  Star  Card  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

Gold  and  Silver  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

G.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


40 


40 


Chromo  Visiting  Cards.  no2  alike,  for  1883,  name  on, 
and  Illustrated  Premium  List,  10c. :  warranted  best 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  JONES  &  CO. .Nassau.N.i . 

Qfj  Fine  White  Gold  Edge  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Sample 
OIF  Book,  23c.  30  assorted  Reward  Cards,  beautiful  de¬ 
signs,  10  cents.  SHAW  &  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

H  A  New  and  Beautiful  CHROJIO  CARDS  name 
/I  1 1  in  New  Type,  and  an  ELEGANT  48  page.  Gilt 
ZJjB  1  Bound  FLORAL  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM,  all 
JlI/  for  15  ets.  S\OW  ifc  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Lovely  Moss-Rose,  Birds,  Mottoes,  Lilies,  Winter 
&  Moonlight  Scenes ;  all  beautiful  Chromo  Cards, 
name  on,  10c.  .Etna  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 


'58 


ARO  COLLECTORS  send  12  cents  in 
•sj  postage  stamps  and  receive  by  return  mail  25 
beautiful  French  chromo  cards,  assorted.  Wm. 
M.  Donaldson  &  Co.,  113  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


c 


jwMwriw  -*Prlnted.on35  Gold  Bevel  Edge  Cards,  10c. 
ftSiKHBlsS*  or  60  Extra  large  Chromos  in  9  colors,  (xxx  board) 
&&***&  French  &  Swiss  Florals, Motto  Remembrancer: 
Verse  Cards,  in  fancy  script  tvpe,  10c.  14  packs  #1 .00.  Our  Beau¬ 
tiful  bound  Sample  Album  for  1883  with  Illustrated  Premium  List, 
reduced  Price  List,  Ac.  25c.  8.  M.  FOOTE,  Northford,  Ct* 


Phonography,  or  phonetic  short-hand 

Catalogue  of  works  bv  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet 
and  illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application. 
Address  PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE,  Cincinnati,  O. 


12th 

CLEARANCE 


CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 

Bargains  in  new  and  standard  books  in 
every  department  of  literature.  30 
to  50  per  cent  discount.  The 
loivest-priced  and  most  useful  cata¬ 
logue  of  books  issued  bnant/  bookseller 
in  the  United.  States.  Will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  address. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT. 
301-305  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


HOP, 


CULTURE 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Just  Published.  Elegantly  Illustrated,  180  pages, 
cloth,  81.50.  Minute  directions  how  to  raise,  cure  and 
preserve  hops.  How  to  start  a  hop-yard,  cost,  world's  sta¬ 
tistics,  synopsis  of  English  and  German  methods.  Illustra¬ 
tions,  with  table  of  contents,  sent  free.  „  _ 

E.  MEEKER  &  CO.,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


T}"7"' V>  A  /'•'i  y  A  Si  Cl?  <5  Spectacles,  Telescopes, 
f  ■IrJcil'&iL  LjrJ-lii.Oa.Ei  >3  Microscopes.  Photo- 
V-r  grappa  Outfits  for  amateurs,  &c.  R.  &  J.  BECK, 
Manufacturing  Opticians,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I3T  Send  for  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue. 


E 


A-GENT8  WANTED  to  take  orders  for  our 

LEGANT  PORTRAIT 

made  from  Rinall  pictures  of  all  kinds.  Send 
I /or  terms.  S.  C.  Tallman  &  Co.  Auburn,  N.Y. 


s 


I )  A  “V"  D>r  introducing  BUCKEYE 
J>11t  Jr  Al  CHURN.  It  will  churn  with  H 

less  power,  and  make  more  butter  than  any  other  churn 
now  on  the  market.  Address  . 

BUCKEYE  CHURN  CO.,  Republic,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio. 


S3  Si  0!  (PS  13  f*  84-page  illustrated  catalogue,  with 
!oS  ia'  §3  words  and  music  of  26  popular 

EraM  ii  63  w  Songs, andhandsomedecoratedplaque, 
H B  ays  au  for  12c.  100  choice  songs,  words,  music, 
B  W  m  w  and  accompaniments;  or,  100  popular  Pieces 
to  W  os  for  pian0  or  Organ,  all  full  sheet  music  size, 
50c.  Diamond  School  for  Violin,  558  pieces,  50c. 
Comic,  English,  Ethiopian,  Home,  Irish,  Old,  Opera, 
Pupular,  Scotch  and  Sentimental  songs,  words  and 
music,  100  of  each,  30c.,  or  400  for  $1.00.  50  contras, 
jigs,  reels,  breakdowns,  &c.,  for  piano  or  organ,  50e. 
M.  TRIFET,  19  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Good  Literature, 

An  Eclectic,  Literary  Weekly. 

Subscription  Price,  81.50  a  Y’ear. 

It  gives  the  best  articles  from  the  English  periodicals; 
reviews  of  the  leading  new  books,  with  extracts  from  them; 
full  literary  intelligence,  and  questions  and  answers  on  a 
multitude  of  topics  relating  to  books  and  reading. 

Send  10  cents  for  three  Specimen  Copies  and 
Descriptive  Premium  List. 

•#*  Canvassers  wanted  in  every  town ,  and  the  most  liberal 
inducements  offered. 

THE  GOOD  LITERATURE  PUBLISHING  GO., 

18  and  20  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


vm  NINE  3  GENT  STAMPS  * 

we  will  mail  ike  above  - 


CARDS 


knife,  warranted, 
steel  blades.  Also 
send  you  absolutely  i 
free,  60  Elegant 
all  new  style  Chromo 
Card?,  with  your£ 
name  on.  We  will' 
»end  6  packs 


finest 


FOR  60  CE:*T8,  and 

give  you  the  Knife  free. 
Offer  made  to  introduce 
•our  elegant  cards.  Agents 
wanted.  Agenta 
sample  book  25c^ 

|U.  S.  Card  Co., 
Ccnterbrook, 
Conn. 


AMERICAN  RUBBER  PAINT. 

E.  BLUNT,  Manufacturer,  115  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  in  an  article  headed  “  The  American 
Rubber  Paint,”  writes  : 

Of  late  years  several  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  Lead  and  Oil  paint  have 
been  introduced.  One  of  the  successful  ones  of  this  kind  is  the  American 
Rubber  Paint  which  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  which  is  as  good  as  any  article  now  in  the  market. 

Greens,  for  Window  Blinds,  etc . .82.50  per  Gal. 

Other  Shades,  including  White  and  Black .  1.50  “ 

Roof  Paint,  Water  Proof .  1.00  “ 

Until  July  1st,  1883,  will  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  orders 
of  five  gallons  and  upwards,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  or  will  send  C.  O.  D. 
by  Express  upon  receipt  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  to  insure  expenses.  If 
after  a  proper  trial  the  Paint  is  not  all  that  it  is  represented  to  be,  I  will  return 
the  money,  or  repaint  the  building  at  my  expense.  Send  for  Sample  Colors, 
Directions,  etc. 


THIS  CUT  REPRESENTS  LAYING  OVER  ROUGH  BOARDS  OUR 

RUBBER  ROOFING 

THAT  ANY  ONE  CAN  PUT  ON. 

Costs  only  83.25  per  square,  10x10  feet,  and  will  last  a  life-time  on  steep  or  flat  roofs. 

SEND  FOE  0UE  BOOK  OF  20  PAGES  CONTAINING  EEFEEENCES  AND  PEICES.  SAMPLES  FEEE. 

INDIA  A  PAINT  V  X  1  >  lit  ><  )  II  >.<4  COMPANY, 

No.  155  DUANE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  and  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND„ 


THE  “KEYSTONE.”  I  J^ohahealy 
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The  Best  Portable  Steam  Drill¬ 
er  in  the  world  for  drilling 
Artesian  and  Ordinary  Water 
Wells.  Test  Wells  for 
Minerals,  Air  Holes  for 
Mines,  Oil  Wells  and 
Pipe-driving  can  be  set  up 
anywhere  in  one  hour. 


State  &  Monroe  Sts.,  Chicago, 

Willsend  prepaid  to  any  address  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE,  ( 

for  18S3,  rOO  pages,  210  Engraving, 
of  instruments,  Suits,  Caps,  Bella, 
Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamps, 
^Stands.  Drum  Major's  Staffs,  and 
"Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  Repairing 
IMateriais,  also  includes  Instruction  and  Ex- 
iercisea  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue' 
of  Choice  Baud  Music, 


S.  D.  Co.,  Limited,  Fallston,  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED  1S<!4.  HO  PATENT  !  SO  PAY! 

— .  D  era  pin  crasa  obtained  for  Mechanical  Devices,  Com- 

Ifl  A  B  r  wi  fl  »  pounds,  Designs  and  Labels.  All  preli- 

Yjjy  ^  I  n  fiftH  9  %  minary  examinations  as  to  patentability 

B  fill  R  H  Hi  8  .1  of  inventions  free.  Our  “  Guide  lor  Obtain- 

BHEsbIuBw  in?  Patents”  is  sent  free  everywhere. 

Address  LOUIS  BAGGBIl  &  CO.,  Solicitors  of  Patents, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C* 


DRY  GOODS 
iIL. 


'Delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United 
I  States  at  Boston  Prices.  Catalogues 
I  Sent  Free,  also  when  desired  samples 
of  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Woollens,  from 
the  largest  and  finest  stock  in  this 
country.  Write  to 

‘  “*  Boston, 
Mass. 


country.  Write  to 

Man  Marsh  &  Co, 


The  AUTOMATIC  POCKET 

Adjusts  itself  in  the  pocket :  no  trou¬ 
ble  ;  excludes  dust ;  holds  the  watch 
secure ;  protects  the  case  from  dent¬ 
ing,  scratching  and  wearing.  Every 
erson  having  aicatch  should  haveone 
Jhe  only  reliable  watch  pocket.  Sent 
for  30c.  by  the  Automatic  Pocket 
Co.  517  Market  StMPhiladelpk»a,Pa. 
State  size  of  watch.  Agents  wanted. 


T 

Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Cultur 
Government  of  Children, 


HE  CINCINNATI  SCHOOL  OF  PHONOG¬ 
RAPHY.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to  Jerome  B. 
Howard.  Principal,  No.  23  Gazette  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

il  Culture,  Sociology, 
etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  year. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THfi  CURE  OF  NER¬ 
VOUSNESS.  ByM.L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  $1.50. 

EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  Bv  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  $1. 
LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.D.  $1.  .  _ 

M.  L.  Holbrook,  Nos.  IS  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


It  comes  in  our  way  to  see  the  announcements 
of  a  class  of  books,  the  existence  even  of  which  is 
unknown  to  a  large  share  of  the  community.  These 
books  have  various  titles,  one  of  which  is  given 
above,  and  they  profess  to  impart  a  long  list  of 
valuable  secrets,  and  give  recipes  for  making  the 
precious  metals,  and  for  doing  other  things  equally 
wonderful.  No  doubt  these  books  sell,  as  their 
contents,  according  to  the  circulars,  can  not  fail  to 
be  attractive  to  thoughtless  young  people  and  to 
ignorant  and  credulous  older  ones.  A  sensible 
person,  on  reading  the  contents,  will  say  :  “  If  any 
one  of  a  dozen  of  these  things,  which  the  book 
teaches,  is  true,  this  chap  should  be  a  millionaire, 
and  not  tell  all  about  it,  at  the  paltry  price  of  $1  or 
50  cents  for  the  book.  ” 

AMZI  L.  SCHOFIELD. 

You  who  live  in  Connecticut,  what  do  you  think 
of  this  view  of  the  case  ?  Why,  instead  of  peddling 
this  “  Wand  ”  for  50  cents,  are  you  not  one  of  those 
favored  ones  referred  to  in  your  prospectus,  when 
you  say:  “Thousands  are  Yearly  Becoming 
Wealthy  Without  Labor.”  Amzi,  why  do  you 
“labor”  to  sell  this  book,  spending  your  means  on 
printing,  postage-stamps,  and  all  that,  when  you 
can  become  “Wealthy  without  Labor?”  Amzi, 
we  fear  that  you  lack  faith.  Why  will  you 
sell  your  “  Pure  Syrup  process  ”  and  others, 
making  “  A  list  of  five  of  the  best  money-making 
Secrets  in  the  World,  All  for  One  Dollar?”  Why 
will  you  sell  this  book,  full  of  secrets  as  are  secrets, 
for  50  cents  ?  You  say  of  this  very  book:  “It 
teaches  how  to  extract  gold  out  of  all  dirt,  sand, 
gravel,  etc.,  by  a  new  chemical  and  very  cheap 
process.  Amzi,  there  is  any  quantity  of  “dirt, 
sand,  gravel,”  and  we  think  some  “  etc.”  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Amzi,  why  don’t  you  “  extract  ? . . . . 

“  THIS  MAGIC  WAND,” 

a  most  absurd  farrago  of  nonsence,  is  a  fair  sample 
of  a  number  of  books  (often  the  same  book  with  a 
different  title)  that  are  being  clandestinely  offered 
all  over  the  country.  Anything  more  pernicious 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  imaginative  youth  can 
not  be  conceived,  especially  the  portion  relating  to 
the  cure  of  diseases  by  “  magical,  celestial  and 
sympathetic  means.”  Here  are  five  closely  printed 
pages,  setting  forth  what  the  book  teaches.  The 
whole  would  be  a  fit  subject  for  ridicule,  were  it 
not  that  such  books  fall  only  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  and  ignorant,  and  being  books  of  “  Secrets,” 
are  concealed  from  parents  and  others. 

FARMERS  ARE  NOT  FORGOTTEN 

in  all  the  “  teachings  ”  of  this  book.  They  are 
taught  how  to  make  manure  “  by  a  new,  cheap, 
and  easy  process,”  at  one-fourth  the  usual  cost. 
“  It  teaches  how  to  raise  the  most  abundant  crops, 
even  treble  crops,  of  grain,  grass,  fruits,  etc., 
etc.,  with  not  a  twentieth  part  of  the  usual  labor 
and  expense — in  fact,  scarcely  any  labor  or  ex¬ 
pense.”  Connecticut  farmers,  this  is  what  you 
want — crops  with  “  scarcely  any  labor  or  expense.” 
Go  to  Amzi  L.  Schofield,  and  put  him  at  once  at 
the  head  of  your  Board  of  Agriculture.  Amzi’s 
book  teaches  how,  by  burning  certain  chemical  and 
vegetable  substances,  to  cause  rain,  thunder,  and 
lightning.”  Let  us  hear  of  no  more  injury  to  the 
tobacco  and  other  crops  by  drouth. 

THE  GREATEST  AGRICULTURAL  SECRET 

is  this:  “It  teaches  how  to  make  a  pumpkin, 

♦Persons  sending  us  inquiries  or  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  department,  will  please  state  the  fact  in  their 
letters,  if  they  do  not  desire  their  names  mentioned. 


squash,  potatoes,  melons,  etc.,  to  so  closely  resem¬ 
ble  a  human  being’s  face  aud  features,  as  that  no 
one  can  tell  the  difference,  except  in  the  different 
substances.”  Amzi,  don’t  try  if  it  will  work  in 
the  other  direction,  and  make  the  human  head  re¬ 
semble  the  pumpkin — you  may  not  be  able  to 
break  the  charm. 

SOME  VERY  DANGEROUS  TEACHINGS 

are  given.  “It  teaches  how  to  cause  the  human 
spirit  to  pass  out  of  a  living  body,  and  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  mysterious  things  while  absent,  and  to  return 
at  will.  ”...  It  teaches  “  how  to  make  any  one 
imagine  they  (!)  are  a  monkey,  pig,  horse,  cow, 
cat,  sheep,  bird,  fish,  etc.,  and  how,  while  under 
these  influences,  to  imitate  all  these  creatures.” 
Amzi,  the  donkey  is  omitted— but  you  don’t  need 
to  “  imagine  ”  in  that  case.  But  what  a  dangerous 
teaching  this  must  be,  when  we  are  told  that, 
“  Clergymen,  while  preaching,  lawyers,  while 
pleading,  judges,  while  on  the  bench,  ladies,  while 
dancing  or  walking  in  the  street,  may  all  be  thus 
easily  acted  upon,  aud  made  to  burst  out  into  the 
wildest  and  most  joyous  freaks  of  laughter,  to 
jump  upon  the  people’s  backs  (oh,  Amzi !),  to  turn 
somersaults,  etc.”  Amzi— just  think  of  it — and 
yet  yours  is  “  the  land  of  steady  habits  ”  !  There 
are  other  equally  unsafe  teachings,  such  as  “  how 
to  produce  the  most  delightful  sensations  over  any 
one  or  any  number  of  people,  at  any  time  or  place, 
so  that  they  will  not  know  what  you  or  themselves 
are  doing.”  Amzi  L.  Schofield,  do  you  know 
what  you  “  are  doing  ?”  You  are  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  a  most  corrupt,  lying,  pernicious  book, 
and  your  name  properly  belongs  to  the  official  list 
of  “frauds.” 


A  Digtliiiirria  Remedy. 

Circulars  of  a  “Diphtheria  Remedy”  are  sent  for 
our  opinion.  We  might  briefly  express  it  by 
“  don’t.”  If  there  is  any  one  in  the  whole  list  of 
diseases  that  should  not  be  trifled  with,  it  is  Diph¬ 
theria.  Its  progress  is  so  rapid  and  its  termination 
so  often  fatal,  that  one  should  not  dare  to  dally 
with  it,  especially  by  giving  secret  nostrums.  Every 
family  should  keep  Chlorate  of  Potash  at  hand. 
At  the  first  indication  of  pain  in  the  throat,  especi¬ 
ally  if  white  patches  are  seen,  use  a  gargle,  made 
by  stirring  a  large  teaspoonful  of  the  Chlorate  in  a 
tumblerful  of  cold  water.  Use  this  every  half 
hour— no  matter  if  some  is  swallowed— and  send 
for  the  doctor  at  once.  There  must  be  no  delay. 
Use  no  secret  remedy,  no  matter  how  many  or  how 
strong  may  be  the  “  certificates."  These  remarks 
apply  to  every  and  all  secret  remedies,  but  we  look 
upon  the  one  in  question  as  a  little  more  con¬ 
temptible  than  the  rest,  as  the  circular  says  :  “This 
Remedy  is  a  Wonderful  Cure-All.” — Put  the  life 
of  a  child  at  the  mercy  of  an  unknown  compound, 
the  recipe  for  which  was  procured  by  an  unknown 
“  wandering  foreigner  !”  Can  a  parent  dare  to  do 
this  1” 


Buying  and  Selling. 

The  desire  for  “  a  bargain,”  to  get  something  for 
less  than  it  is  really  worth,  seems  to  be  general, 
and  a  knowledge  of  this  trait  of  human  nature  is 
at  the  bottom  of  many  of  the  successful  swindles 
of  the  day.  A  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  “  parcels 
sale”  operated  in  Chicago  and  other  Western 
cities.  We  cautioned  our  readers  against  it  on 
general  principles.  After  a  while  it  collapsed,  and 
many  are  still  waiting  for  their  goods  or  their 
money.  ..  Just  now  some  chaps  are  “operating” 
in  the  Missouri  towns.  They  sell  only  in  bills  of 
$75 — for  certain  pieces  of  beaver  cloth,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  pieces  of  dry  goods  are  “thrown  in.” 
We  are  told  that  the  chaps  claim  to  be  selling 
“  under  the  remnant  act  ” — whatever  that  may  be, 
and  “  are  very  slick-tongued” — which  we  can  readi¬ 
ly  believe.  There  is  one  very  safe  rule  in  all  such 
cases  :  Avoid  with  suspicion  all  unusual  methods 
of  selling  goods  of  any  kind,  and  where  unusual 
conditions — rules,  the  utility  of  which  is  not  mani¬ 
fest— are  imposed,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  they 
conceal  some  catch  or  trick.  There  should  be  no 
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mystery  about  buying  and  selling.  There  are  the 
goods,  the  price  is  so  and  so  ;  take  the  goods  and 
pay  the  money,  or  keep  the  money  and  let  the 
goods  go.  All  beyond  this  is  suspicious.  So  with 
sales  claimed  to  be  made  by  coupons  and  certificates, 
which  are  sent  with  circulars,  or  to  be  cut  out  of 
newspapers.  They  are  all  unnecessary  and  all 
suspicious.  Some  silver  ware  and  cutlery  dealers 
in  Boston,  and  jewellers  in  other  cities  are  working 
this  “coupon”  business.  To  those  who  ask  our 
advice  as  to  these  dealers,  we  would  say,  do  not  be 
tempted  by  any  offer  to  buy  any  of  their  wares, 
unless  you  really  need  them.  In  buying  plated 
ware  and  cutlery,  recollect  that  these  are  standard 
articles,  and  there  is  very  little  difference,  the 
country  through,  for  goods  of  the  same  quality. 
If  an  article  is  offered  much  below  the  regular 
price,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  quality  is  below 
the  standard  also.  The  purchaser  of  silver  plate 
is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller.  The  thinnest 
plate  is  made  to  look  as  well  as  the  best.  There 
are  honest  makers  of  plate,  who  give  all  the  silver 
that  the  price  will  allow.  The  cheapest  is  usually 
the  dearest.  One  does  not  need  to  buy  plate  many 
times  in  a  life-time,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  good  article,  which  can  be  had  of  those 
who  are  known  as  honest  and  reliable  dealers. 


Spotted.  Morses  or  fiBouies. 

There  is  a  ranche  in  Bexar  Co.,  Texas,  which  the 
proprietor  claims  to  be  :  “  The  only  Ranche  on  the 
Globe  where  Spotted  and  Fancy  Colored  Ponies  are 
Bred  exclusively.”  It  appears  to  be  a  ranche  de¬ 
voted  to  a  “  spotted  ”  business  generally,  and  ap¬ 
parently  gets  its  income,  not  so  much  from  the 
sales  of  “  perfect  pets,”  and  “little  beauties,”  as 
from  selling  small  pieces  of  printed  paper  at  an 
exhorbitant  price.  The  “  ranchero  ”  announces  in 
his  circular  that :  “  it  will  be  useless  to  write, 
under  any  pretext  or  excuse,  in  regard  to  our 
stock,  unless  the  amount  [$1]  is  enclosed,  as  no 
answer  will  be  made.”.  But  we  have  evidence  that 
“answer”  is  made,  and  when  no  money  is  sent. 
There  was  a  chance  of  yet  getting  a  dollar,  and  he 
wrote.  The  eleven-year-old  daughter  of  one  of  our 
Connecticut  friends,  saw  the  advertisement  of  this 
Spotted  Ranche,  and  sent  a  letter  of  inquiry.  In 
due  time  a  written  answer,  needlessly  long  for  a 
business  document,  was  received.  In  the  early  parts 
of  the  letter  the  little  girl  is  advised  to  send  for  “  a 
general  descriptive  list,”  and  the  reply  ends  by 
referring  to  the  outside  of  the  sheet  “  where  I  give 
my  reasons  for  charging  for  a  general  descriptive 
list,  from  this  rule  I  never  deviate.  Full  particulars 
and  all  details  will  be  sent  if  you  send  for  general 
list.”  This  whole  letter  shows,  not  so  much  a  de¬ 
sire  to  sell  ponies,  as  to  get  a  dollar  for  a  “  descrip¬ 
tive  list.”  The  little  girls’  father  having  giving  her 
a  dollar  (of  which  he  sees  the  folly,  and  asks  us  to 
not  give  his  name  as  one  of  “the  defrauded”), 
she  sent  for  the  “list.”  We  have  this  document 
at  hand,  and  must  say  that  it  is  the  smallest  dollar’s 
worth  of  print  we  ever  saw.  It  is  appropriately 
called  “general,”  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  “list” 
about  it.  It  describes  in  the  most  “general” 
terms  four  classes  of  poDies,  and  gives  the  prices 
no  more  definitely  than  to  say  of  one  class  :  “  Price 
on  the  Ranche  $75  to  $200  per  head,”  and  so  on. 
This  document  has  a  little  over  half  the  number  of 
words  contained  in  this  column  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  Having  seen  this  “General  Descrip¬ 
tive  List,”  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  anxiety  shown 
to  sell  it.  Disposing  of  this  slip  of  paper  at  a  dol¬ 
lar,  must  be  more  profitable  than  selling  “  Spotted 
Horses  and  Ponies”  at  any  price.  If  this  peculiar 
dealer  really  has  any  ponies,  “  spotted  ”  or  other, 
for  sale,  we  advise  him  to  charge  such  prices  as 
will  cover  the  ordinary  expenses  of  doing  business, 
and  not  charge  $1  for  a  miserable  so-called 
“  list,”  which  tells  very  little.  It  is  well,  even  in 
Bexar  Co.,  to  avoid  “  the  appearance  of  evil.” 


The  ICeiiii*nc<l  Califoi-siian. 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  returned  Cali¬ 
fornian  was  frequently  a  conspicuous  figure  in  our 
streets.  The  bronzed  face,  untrimmed  beard  aryl 
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hair,  and  a  strange  costume,  ail  told  the  story  of 
the  hardships  and  exposures  of  the  mining  camp. 
Those  “California  days”  brought  their  peculiar 
swindles;  some  of  these  had  the  returned  miner 
as  their  iutended  victim,  and  others  grew  out  of 
that  state  of  public  feeling  which  invested  every¬ 
thing  related  to  the  “  Golden  State  ”  with  a  sort  of 
gilded  halo.  Conspicuous  in  this  latter  class  was 

THE  GOLD  BRICK  SWINDLE, 

which,  with  many  others,  had  long  ago  passed  into 
the  limbo  of  things  forgotten.  We  should  not 
have  been  more  surprised  to  meet  a  typical  re¬ 
turned  Californian  on  the  street,  than  we  were  to 
learn  that  a  swindler  had  been  arrested  for  reviv¬ 
ing  the  gold  brick  game.  In  the  early  mining 
days,  various  private  establishments  in  California 
bought  gold  in  the  crude  form  of  dust,  nuggets, 
etc.,  and  cast  it  into  blocks,  in  which  form  it  could 
be  transported  without  loss.  From  this  shape  and 
size,  these  blocks  were  known  as  “  gold  bricks,” 
and  were  used  for  remittances,  being  the  form 
in  which  gold  was  bought  and  sold.  The  brick 
swindle  was  managed  thus  :  a  pretended  Cali¬ 
fornian  advertised  bullion  at  a  bargain.  To  those 
who  applied,  he  represented  that  he  wished  to  turn 
his  bricks  into  cash  at  ouce.  Rather  than  wait  for 
the  slow  routine  of  the  assay  office,  he  would  sell 
at  a  large  sacrifice,  as  he  wished  to  go  home  to  his 
family.  If  the  customer  had  any  doubt  of  the 
value  of  the  bullion,  a  piece  was  chipped  or 
sawed  oil  from  a  corner  of  a  brick,  and  the  two 
went  to  a  jeweller  or  other  expert,  who  pronounced 
upon  the  quality  of  the  gold.  The  bargain  being 
made,  the  purchaser,  when  he  reached  home,  found 
that  his  bricks  were  some  common  metal,  plated 
on  the  surface,  having  but  little  gold  about  them, 
save  at  the  corner  especially  prepared  for  sam¬ 
pling.  A  chap  with  many  aliases  has  been  trying 
the  old  trick,  advertising  wonderful  “  Business 
Opportunities,”  which  offered  great  returns  for 
moderate  investments.  This  case  is  one  of  many 
illustrations  of  the  wisdom  of  the  law 

PREVENTING  FRAUDULENT  USE  OF  THE  MAILS. 

One  of  the  gold  brick  chap’s  correspondents, 
discovering  that  the  scheme  was  a  swindle,  made  a 
•complaint,  aud  the  swindler  now  finds  himself 
committed  by  a  U.  S.  Marshal,  to  await  his  trial 
for  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
frauding. 

THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  law  which  allows  the  Postmaster  General  to 
stop  letters,  and  to  prevent  the  payment  of  money 
orders  to  parties  officially  recorded  as  “  Frauds,” 
is  every  now  and  then  threatened.  As  the  lottery 
managers,  with  abundant  capital  to  employ  lob¬ 
byists,  were  unable  to  effect  this,  long  before  the 
great  utility  of  the  law  had  been  established,  there 
is  little  probability  that  any  later  attempts  will 
succeed.  It  is  the  only  barrier  between  the  public 
^nd  a  horde  of  swindlers,  and  has  broken  up  a 
vast  number  of  schemes  which  could  not  be 
reached  in  any  other  manner.  This  is  notably  the 
case  with 

THE  COUNTERFEIT  MONEY  SWINDLE, 

Also  known  as  the  “Saw-dust  Swindle.”  As  we 
have  already  shown,  there  is  no  counterfeit  money 
in  the  case,  and  the  rascals  could  not  be  punished 
for  issuing  it.  The  present  law  prevents  the  swin¬ 
dlers  from  offering  it,  and  their  “  occupation’s 
gone.” 


Lig'litning  ECods  and  EEodders. 

The  “Lightning  Bug,”  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
is  not  more  characteristic  of  midsummer  than  is 
the  Lightning  Ilumbqg  of  early  summer.  As  soon 
as  the  roads  are  passable  the  “  Rodder  ”  is  on  them. 
We  say  “  The  Rodder,”  in  the  generic  sense,  as  we 
would  speak  of  “the  tramp,”  and  the  like.  While 
no  locality  can  claim  entire  immunity  from  them, 
they,  like  malaria,  prevail  more  in  a  given  State  in 
certain  years  than  in  others.  But  a  few  years  ago, 
the  majority  of  the  complaints  came  from  Missouri 
and  the  adjoining  States.  Indications  now  seem  to 
point  to  Indiana  as  the  favored  ground.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  well  systematized.  The  advance-guard  is 


in  light  travelling  order.  These  chaps,  for  there 
are  usually  two  of  them,  go  in  advance  of  the 
actual  Rodders,  who  do  the  work. 

TO  TAKE  THE  ORDERS 

is  their  business,  and  well  do  they  understand  it. 
Before  the  order  can  be  taken,  the  owner  must 
be  convinced  that  his  house  needs  rodding,  and 
here  is  where  the  skill  is  displayed.  Any  one  can 
put  up  a  lightning  rod,  but  it  takes  a  man  of  talent 
to  convince  the  owner  that  the  safety  of  his  house 
depends  upon  having  one,  and  very  soon,  too.  The 
fellow  can  tell  off-hand  the  number  of  houses  and 
barns  in  the  State  or  county  that  have  been  struck 
in  the  past  five  years;  the  value  of  property  de¬ 
stroyed,  and,  moreover,  can  show  that  any  building 
struck  by  lightning  in  spite  of  the  rod,  was  not  fur¬ 
nished  with  his  particular  rod,  but  that  other 
patent,  which  was  worse  than  no  rod.  Some  men 
he  approaches  with  the  economical  showing,  if  the 
owner  has  the  appearance  of  a  reading  man,  his  rods 
are  at  once  “  conductors,”  and  he  talks  about 
“dispersion,”  “induction,”  and  such  matters,  as 
learnedly  as  if  he  were  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  what  he  calls  the  “  flooed.”  He  is  only  too 
glad  to  find  no  one  at  home  but  the  women  folks. 
He  then  deals  in  statistics  of  deaths  by  lightning — 
shows  how  large  a  proportion  are  of  children,  and 
by  the  time  the  man  of  the  house,  who  has  been 
sent  for,  makes  his  appearance,  the  question  is 
practically  settled.  The  rod  is  so  much  a  foot,  will 
take  so  many  feet,  the  mental  calculation  is  soon 
made,  and 

AN  ORDER  FOR  THE  ROD  IS  SIGNED. 

Just  here  is  the  fatal  mistake.  The  culminating 
point  in  every  form  of  swindle,  its  end  and  aim  is 
to  get  the  signature.  The  name  given,  there  is  no 
more  time  spent  at  the  house.  The  next  place  is 
visited,  and  the  performance  is  repeated  with  any 
needed  variations.  In  a  week  or  two  along  come 
the  operators  with  a  heavy  load  of  rods,  and  soon 
the  side  of  the  home-like  house  look  like  a  magni¬ 
fied  gridiron,  while  the  roof  is  covered  with  points 
like  an  enormous  hatchel,  bristling  with  defiance 
at  lightning  of  every  pattern.  The  owner  don’t 
quite  like  the  looks  of  it,  but  his  family  he  feels  are 
safe,  and  it  did  not  cost  so  very  much.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  sees  his  bill,  and  finds  the  amount  to  be 
four  to  six  times  what  he  had  been  told.  “Oh, 
that  was  the  price  of  a  single  length.  A  large 
house  like  this  would  not  be  protected  with  less 
than  six,  the  number  you  ordered,”  and  produces 
the  order  with  his  name  signed  for  so  many  rods  at 
so  much  each.  This  is  essentially  what  happens  in 
hundreds  of  cases,  the  few  that  are  heard  of  being 
small  in  proportion  to  the  many  that  are  kept  quiet. 
But  it  will  be  asked, 

“what  shall  we  DO? 

Our  bouses  are  in  constant  danger,  and  we  tremble 
every  time  we  hear  a  ‘  thunder-clap.’  ”  What  not 
to  do,  is  not  to  employ  an  unknown  person  to 
“  rod  ”  the  house.  A  badly  put-up  rod  is  a  source 
of  danger  rather  than  of  safety.  In  every  consider¬ 
able  place  there  are  mechanics  who  know  how  to 
do  the  work  at  honest  prices.  If  none  are  within 
reach,  procure  a  good  work  on  the  subject,  study 
the  few  important  rules,  buy  the  iron  and  put  up 
the  rod.  There  is  nothing  about  it  that  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man  can  not  understand,  and  the  work  is  all 
of  the  plainest  and  simplest,  but  it  must  be  done 
in  accordance  with  a  few  plain  rules,  which  must 
be  understood  at  the  start. 


A  correspondent,  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  sends 
us  6ome 

Viilg-nr  Circulars 

that  are  passed  around  among  boys  who  travel  on 
the  Fitchburg  and  other  railroads,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  is  appealed  to,  to  notify  the  men 
engaged  in  this  business  that  they  are  watched. 
The  goods  offered  for  sale  are  described  as  “  red- 
hot  coals”  of  midnight  and  bath-house  “frolics,” 
and  various  “  novelties  ”  are  also  listed,  at  prices 
so  low  as  to  indicate  their  worthlessness.  This  is 
not  merely  a  humbug.  It  is  an  attack  on  social 
order  and  decency.  The  swindling  humbug  preys 
upon  the  purse.  This  seeks  to  shake  the  personal 


honor,  the  moral  nature,  and  the  better  and  purer 
instincts  of  the  young.  It  is  a  loathsome  and  de¬ 
testable  business. 


CangSit  by  si  Bfcccoy 

One  of  the  New  York  lottery  men,  and  a  veteran 
hand  at  the  business,  having  been  frequently  ar¬ 
rested,  was  caught  at  his  old  tricks  the  other 
day.  He  notified  a  gentleman  in  Rhode  Island 
that  he  had  purchased  the  business  of  several 
lottery  concerns,  and  their  lists  of  names,  that 
among  them  was  the  name  of  the  Rhode  Island 
gentleman,  with  §6  to  his  credit,  and  that,  if  he 
would  send  §4  more,  he  should  receive  §10  worth 
of  tickets,  and  would  be  certain  to  draw  a  large 
prize.  The  case  was  reported  to  the  postal  author¬ 
ities,  a  decoy  letter  was  sent  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  receiver  was  promptly  captured  and  putin 
the  course  of  legal  prosecution.  A  dangerous 
scheme  was  thus  nipped  in  the  bud  in  a  most  sum¬ 
mary  manner. 


The  “Ulutnal  4  'o»s>  pern  l  i ve  ” 
Swindles. 

A  subscriber  in  Union  City,  Indiana,  writes 
that  he- has  received  two  or  three  batches  of  clr 
culars  concerning  the  Fleming  and  Merriau 
“Mutual  Cooperative  Fund.”  This  is  one  of  thr 
Chicago  houses  noticed  in  the  American  Agricu* 
turist  for  April  as  having  been  proscribed  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  he  having  ordered  that  mail 
matter  sent  to  these  firms  should  not  be  delivered. 
This  at  once  had  the  effect  to  cut  off  the  supplies, 
by  drying  up  a  chief  source  of  revenue.  When 
these  firms  were  cut  off,  they  were  receiving  about 
§5,000  a  day  by  mail  and  express.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent  had  profited  by  the  warniug  given  in  this  pa¬ 
per,  and  his  response  to  the  Chicago  operators  was, 

“  I  am  a  subscriber  to  and  reader  of  the  American 
Agriculturist."  Such  a  man  is  not  likely  to  be  vic¬ 
timized  by  these  alluring  schemes.  Another  cor¬ 
respondent  writes  as  follows,  concerning  another 
firm  of  Chicago  operators : 

Charleston  City,  Iowa. 

To  the  American  Agriculturist : 

I  feel  to  bless  your  valuable  paper  for  the  words 
of  warning  from  time  to  time  in  your  “  Sundry 
Humbugs”  column.  In  your  February,  1883,  num¬ 
ber,  you  sounded  a  note  of  warning  against  R.  E. 
Kendall  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Enclosed  is  a  slip, 
copied  from  a  Chicago  paper,  vindicating  your 
prescience  as  to  Kendall  &  Co.  [The  slip  enclosed 
had  reference  to  the  Post-office  order.]  You  have 
saved  me  §20  by  that  note  of  warning  in  that  single 
case.  If  I  had  paid  you  $20  for  subscription  to 
your  paper  for  1883,  I  could  have  well  afforded  it, 
and  been  a  gainer  by  the  valuable  information, 
caution,  and  warning  of  a  single  article. 

Truly  yours,  A  Farmer. 

This  is  a  sample  of  many  letters  that  reach  this 
office,  and  we  take  this  occasion  to  ask,  what  we 
have  often  asked  before,  that  our  readers  forward 
us  all  such  circulars  for  exposure. 

The  I.esters  and  tlieir  Chroinos 

are  among  the  latest  and  most  persistent  of  those 
claiming  to  offer  counterfeit  money.  Their  circu¬ 
lars,  which  made  use  of  the  thin  disguise  of 
“  United  States  Chromos,”  have  been  flooding  the 
country,  and  were  signed  by  “  C,”  “  E.”  or  some 
other  letter  of  the  alphabet,  “Lester.”  Those 
who  have  been  foolish  enough  to  write  to  the  Les-  ! 
ters  will  wait  long  for  a  reply,  as  their  letters  are 
not  delivered. 

Tlie  Commonwealth  Bistribution 
Company. 

To  the  subscriber,  who  wants  to  know  about 
tickets  in  this  lottery  scheme,  we  answer,  steer 
clear  of  it.  A  subscriber  in  West  Brookfield,  Mass., 
wffio  “^foolishly  sent  two  dollars  for  a  ticket,”  has 
made  up  his  mind  by  this  time,  that  he  does  not 
care  to  invest  any  further  in  that  direction.  The 
public  should  know,  that  the  “Commonwealth  Dis¬ 
tribution  Company  ”  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  on  the 
Official  List  of  Frauds. 
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This  Ticket  entitles  the  holder 
to  such  Gift  or  share  as  may  be 
drawn  by  its  number. 

No.  1*7731 


01  CtSI  GIFTS. 

May  80th,  1883. 

Every  Ticket  wins  a  Prize. 


J.  GOLDSMITH  &  CO. 

ST.  STEPHEN,  N.B.  CANADA. 


EH 

EH 

W 

O 


EH 

PH 


Fig.  1. — the  “lottery  ticket”  sent  to  the  intended  victim. 


May  30,  ’83 

Xo.  977S1 

Name _ _ _ _ 

Town _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Co _ _ _ _ _ 

State. . . . . . 

By  returning  this  duplicate  number  to  us  with 
$5,  we  will  send  you,  by  return  mail,  20  tickets,  and 
deduct  the  other  85.00  due  us,  from  the  prizes  drawn 
by  the  tickets.  Thus  you  get  this  agent’s  ticket 
free.  Every  package  of  20  tickets  (halves)  is  sure 
to  win  two  prizes  and  may  win  the  Capital  Prize.. 

Order  Tickets  before  it-  is  too  late. 

Fig.  2. — THE  RETURN  COUPON  TO  BE  SENT  BACK 
BY  THE  INTENDED  VICTIM. 


Scorched  tout  UFot  Killed. 

We,  in  April,  gave  such  a  full  and  sweeping  ex¬ 
posure  of  “  Simpson’s  Royal  New  Brunswick  Cash 
Gift  Distribution,”  as  we  supposed  would  effectu¬ 
ally  put  a  quietus  upon  the  fraud.  Evidently  the 
swindlers  were  alarmed,  because  they  dropped  the 
name  of  W.  D.  Simpson  &  Co.  But  they  have  be¬ 
gun  operations  again,  and  are  now  flooding  the 
country  with  tickets  and  coupons  like  the  above. 
J.  Goldsmith  &  Co.  appear  in  place  of  W.  D. 
Simpson  &  Co.,  and  the  other  changes  made  can 
he  readily  seen  by  comparing  the  fac  similes  above 
with  those  given  by  us  in  the  April  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

We  shall  continue  to  pursue  and  expose  this 
swindling  concern  as  often  as  it  changes  the  names 
of  the  “proprietors,”  and  we  invite  the  aid  of 
the  authorities  to  assist  us  in  so  doing. 


Saw  Company,  of  Chicago,  HI.  We  have  so  far 
declined  to  insert  the  advertisement  of  this  Com¬ 
pany,  though  urgently  pressed  to  do  so.  While 
our  duty  to  our  subscribers  makes  it  clear  to  us 
that  we  should  not  advertise  this  Company,  until 


we  know  more  about  them,  we  do  not  wish  to  do 
them  any  injustice,  and  to  those  making  enquiries 
regarding  the  Company,  we  have  to  say,  “Look 
well,  and  satisfy  yourself  before  purchasing  the 
Monarch  Lightning  Saw  Machines.” 


BARGAINS  IN  ciinrci  wa  mica  on 

COLTS 

In  order  to  reduce  our  Stock  of  these 
CELEBRATED  GUNS,  we  will  offer 
them  for  a  LIMITED  TIME  at  greatly 
REDUCED  PRICES.  Send  stamp  for  new  prices. 

JOS.  C.  GRUBB  k  CO. 


Cautionary  Signals. 

The  country  is  being  flooded  with  circulars  and 
catalogues,  of  what  is  called  “The  Sheffield  Cutlery 
Concern,”  corner  State  and  Washington  streets, 
Boston,  Mass.  On  the  first  inside  page  of  the 
catalogue  we  fiud  a  full  page,  describing  the  Shef¬ 
field  Knife  Company.  We  infer  that  the  two  are 
one  and  the  same  thing — and  the  Sheffield  Knife 
Company  appears  iu  the  Official  List  of  Frauds, 
which  we  published  in  the  April  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


A  I*liiladelplila,  Scheme. 

The  head  of  a  reputable  manufacturing  firm 
in  Pennsylvania,  writes  us  concerning  a  Lot¬ 
tery  Scheme,  put  forth  by  a  “farmer’s  paper” 
in  Philadelphia.  The  writer  says  “It  is  certainly 
an  unqualified  lottery,  although  they  may  have  so 
arranged  as  to  avoid  our  laws.”  We  have  to  say 
in  reply,  that  we  should  decline  to  insert  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  this  Philadelphia  Plan  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  We  cannot 
understand  how  the  paper  in  question  should  have 
lent  itself  to  schemers. 


“  Bankrupt  Stock.” 

P.  0.  Yicking,  of  Augusta,  Maine,  sends  circulars 
all  over  the  country,  offering  a  bankrupt  stock  of 
jewelry  for  sale,  at  one-fourth  its  value.  Look 
well  into  the  matter  before  you  invest. 

TJie  ISradfbrd  Heirs. 

Oliver  P.  Mcllrath,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  wants  all 
the  Bradford  heirs  to  “pool  their  issues”  and 
I  present  a  strong  front,”  in  order  that  they  may  se¬ 
cure  the  “fortune”  which  awaits  them.  If  you  are 
a  Bradford  heir  (and  we  are  told  by  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  that  there  are  probably 
many  of  them  among  our  readers)  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter  before  you  advance  any  money 
to  secure  your  share  of  the  “  fortune.” 

Tlie  Housirclt  Liglil n in;;'  Saw. 

Subscribers  continue  to  forward  us  illustrated 
catalogues  and  price  list  of  the  Monarch  Lightning 


NOW  READY. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits, 

By  Wm.  Saunders.  F.R.S.C.,  Editor  of  the  “Canadian 
Entomologist, ”  President  of  the  Fruit-Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Ontario,  etc.  Illustrated  with  440  Engrav¬ 
ings  on  Wood.  Crown  8vo.  Extra  cloth.  $3.00. 

This  hook  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  fruit  culture,  since  it  treats  in  a  concfte  and 
clear  manner  of  all  the  insects  known  to  be  injurious  to 
fruits  on  this  continent. 

EF“For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers. 

Advance  orders  solicited  by 

J.  B.  LIPPINC0TT  &  00,,  Publishers, 

715  am!  717  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Hraise  WHEAT. 

Send  for  circular,  entitled 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  WHEAT  CULTURE. 

Address  John  Hamilton,  State  College,  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 


i£e  ELDREDGE 

SEWING  MACHINE 


- C-''J.U--3 - 


JUST  WHAT  YOU 

. ..  mn  TR  Y  IT  to*  ... 

At-*0  BE  CONVINCED  THATIT JUSTLY 
LEADS  the  WORLD 
Eldredge  s.m.co 

New  YORK:  8c, CH  ICAGO, . 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS! 

Non-Explosive  Steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  and  Lever 
Horse-Powers.  Threshing  Machines.  Straw-Preserving 
Threshers,  La  Dow's  Disc  and  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Harrows, 
Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes,  Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Steamers,  etc.,  etc.  Wheeler  &  Melick  Co.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Established  1830.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Send.  9c. 

E.  &  0.  WARD, 


in  IP.  O.  Stamps  to 

PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS, 
for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.Y.  City. 


BEST  in  use  for  Mowing  a* 
Away  Hay  In  barns  or  stack-  * 
iug,  being  ndapted  for  either  pur¬ 
pose.  Has  no  equal  for  Simplici¬ 
ty,  Durability,  and  good  work. 
The  track  is  self-adjusting,  and  is  easily  put 
up.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  special 
terms  for  introduction  to  E.  L.  CHURCH, 
Manufacturer,  Harvard,  McHenry  Co.,  Illinois. 

A  NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK. 

AMERICAN  COTTAGES. 


Consisting  of  44  Large  Quarto  Plates,  containing  Original 
Designs  of  Medium  and  Low  Cost  Cottages,  Seaside  and 
Country  Houses.  Also  a  Club  House,  School  House,  Pavil¬ 
ion,  and  a  Small  Seaside  Chapel,  together  with  a  form  of 
Specification  for  Cottages.  All  in  the  latest  prevailing 
styles,  from  the  drawings  of  a  number  of  prominent  archi¬ 
tects,  thus  securing  a  great  variety  of  plans  and  diversity 
of  treatment,  and  offering  the  largest  opportunity  for 
selection. 

ONE  LARGE  QUARTO  VOL.  PRICE.  POST-PAID,  $5. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  CAMPING. 

By  HOWARD  HENDERSON. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  1.— Preparation.  2.— Outfit.  3.— Shelter.  4.— Gen¬ 
eral  Directions.  5.— Knots  and  Ties.  6.— Camp  Cooking. 
7.— Rod  and  Line.  8.— How  to  Make  a  Fish  Net  and  Ham¬ 
mock.  9.— The  Horse-Hair  Fish  Line.  10.— The  Gun.  11. 
Boats  and  Boating.  12.— Night  Spearing.  13.— Accidents 
and  Ailments.  14.— Camp  Photography. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


New  Devised  Edition  of  the  Sports¬ 
man’s  Companion. 


Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  new  en¬ 
gravings.  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books,  and 
over  eighty  illustrations.  Price  Ten  Cents. 

Rural  Catalogue. 

New  Edition.  80  Pages,  describing  over  200  of  our  differ¬ 
ent  publications  on  Out-door  Life.  125  Illustrations. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage. 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated,  32mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  for- 
wardino  by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Publishers,  and 
asking  for  it. 

ORANGE  JUDD  00.,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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T  MON-POISONOUS 


Mixes  perfectly  with  COED  WATKIt.  Safe  to  use 
in  COLDEST  WEATHER.  It  is  a  sure  cure  for  all 
Skin  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  of  domestic  animals. 
Every  farmer  should  keep  it.  '1  he  various  uses  of  this  Dip 
will  be  found  in  the  Am.  Agriculturist  for  laBt  December. 

T.  W.  lAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 
•296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Aid. 


Unmrsity  of  tie  State  of  lew  Ymi 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  next  session  of  this  Institution  will  open  Octobet 
1883.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from  the 

Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  ol  the  Faculty. 


ROBBINS’  IMPROVED 

CATTLE  TIE, 


(Patented  May  31st,  1881,) 
Which  is  attracting  so  much 
attention,  and  is  fast  coming 
into  use,  should  be  seen  by 
all  farmers.  By  sending  3c. 
stamp,  you  will  receive  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms. 

H.  M.  ROBBINS, 
Newington,  Conn. 


T  H  E 


Perfect  Hatcher  and  Breeder 

is  the  standard  apparatus  of  the  world  for  producing  all 
kinds  of  Poultry  artificially.  We  GUARANTEE  it  to 
Hatch  where  all  others  have  failed.  See  large  cut  in  May 
number.  Send  for  pamphlets,  free. 

PERFECT  HATCHER  CO.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

THE  NEW^NTiiiriGUBATOR. 

(See  last  month’s  advertisement.) 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Eye,  N.  T. 


—Olmsted’s  reliable  Trap,  price 
,  $1.65,  will  free  your  grounds  from 
these  irnsts  quickly.  Their  Habits 


GROUND  HOLES 

and  How  to  Catch  Them,  free.  U.  H.  Olmsted,  Corona,  N.  j. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard ,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
m  existence.  $1.50  peryear.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  uf  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


CHICKEN,  food,.  Gmea™ 

Address  JAMES  B.  CLARK,  Grocer,  "Vineland,  N.J. 

GAME  FOWL  BE'MSPJHKa 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 


PL\ MOUTII  ROCKS,  Centennial  Prize  Winners. 
I  own  the  original  Gilman  and  Adams  strains.  White 
Todd  and  Adams  strains.  13  eggs 
$2.00;  26,  $3.00;  50,  $5.00.  A.  LEIDA,  Delaware  Station,  N.J. 


0  C  Id  n  *;!  ■ R-  B-  MITCHELL,  36  State  Street, 
uLIIU  Chicago,  Ill.,  10  cents  for  his  60-page  Illustrated 
“““7”  Poultry  Catalogue  for  1883.  It  tells  how  he 
cleared  $1,  .00  on  2 K  acres,  by  keeping  poultry. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  at  $1  per  13,  $1.50  per 
26,  $1  per  100.  Securely  packed.  Stock  the  beet.  Write 
for  circular.  Miss  H.  C.  WILLIS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

/*’*!  Cj  from  all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Circulars 
JCjUT'LSrthS  free.  Send  10c.  for  New  Book  on  Poultry. 

OAK  LANE,  Belchertown,  Mass. 


_  _ey  Keels,  Polunfl 

Chinas,  Berkshire's,  and  Small  Yorkshires. 

fer  *at  $20  TO  $25  PER  PAIR  have  NO 

SUPERIOR  in  America.  Don’t  fail  to  write  us 
before  purchasing.  BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO. 
129  &  131  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Why  I  Got  Him,  What  He  Did  for  Me,  What  I  Did  for  Him,  and 
How  It  all  Ended;  By  A.  HOGG  RAYZER.  —Mention  of  this  pa¬ 
per  and  your  address  on  postal  card  to  H.W.  Hill  &  Co.  .Decatur ,111. 
will  obtain  a  book  FREE  (if  your  Hardware  Dealer  does  not  have  it), 
with  the  number  of  Hogs  in  e^ch  State, and  inEuropean  countries.Cen- 
sus  of  1880:  also  J?i.9-story  by  a  popular  author,  showing  what  became  of 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 

A  splendid  lot  of  spring  Pigs,  two  to  four  months  old, 
now  ready  to  ship,  mated  for  breeding,  Boars  and  Sows  not 
akin.  Also  some  very  choice  Pure  Jersey  Red  and 
Poland  China  Pigs.  Scotch  Colley  Shepherd 
Pups,  now  two  months  old,  from  best  Imported  Stock. 
Write  for  prices,  and  ask  for  our  Illustrated  Farm  Annual, 
if  you  have  not  already  received  a  copv. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Headquarters  for  Jersey  Beds. 
The  Original  herd.  Now  breeding 
from  imported  Stock,  “  The  Don  ” 

’  and  other  choice  Boars,  descendants 
of  animals  weighing  from  1000  to 
1300  lbs.  each.  We  mail  free  to  each 
_  _  address  sent  us  by  postal  card  or  let¬ 
ter,  “The  Authentic  History  '  of  this  wonderful  breed,  with  prices 
of  choice  animals  of  various  ages,  and  prime,  thrifty,  nursery  stock 
now  for  sale  at  “The  Centreton  Stock  Farm  and  The  Ceutreton 
Nurseries.  ’  (established  in  1845.)  Address  the  Proprietor. 

OI.AKK  PETTIT,  Salem.  New  Jersey. 


Premium  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and 
Fox  Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


-,’g  SCALES. 


f£A&S 


Satisfactory  references  given.  For  Illustrated 
Book  address.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Bucket  Force  Pumps 

AND 

BARREL  ENGINES, 

For  Mills,  Manufacto¬ 
ries,  and  for  Farm,  Plan¬ 
tation,  and  Village  pur¬ 
poses.  A  great  novelty, 
and  very  effectual  as  a 
Fire  Engine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular. 

ROBERT  MORRELL  &  SON, 

Summit,  Union  Co., 

NEW  JERSEY. 

THE  CHEAPEST 

Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

(Patented  Nov.  14, 1882.) 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying  fruit 
trees,  can  be  applied  to  any  service 
that  a  cistern  or  force  pump  can  be 
used  for.  Price  $6.  Send  for  circular. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Wheelock,  Moscow,  N.  Y., 
raised  600  barrels  of  apples  the  past 
season  :  300  of  them  were  Northern  Spys,  raised  on  two  and 
one-half  acres.  He  sprayed  his  trees  with  Paris  green.  An 
orchard  treated  to  Paris  green  ten  days  later,  failed ;  it  was 
too  late  to  save  them.  He  applied  the  poison  with  a  force 
pump  bought  at  Lockport.  Had  loaned  the  pump  for 
destroying  the  army-worm. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— for  the  next  30  days  will  Box  and 
Ship  to  any  one  remitting  us  $7  in  cash  our  No.  1  Force 
Pump,  4  feet  rubber  hose,  spray  nozzle,  with  couplings 
and  suction  pipe,  all  ready  for  mounting  on  a  barrel;  this 
affords  the  best,  easiest,  and  cheapest  method  for  spraying 
fruit  trees.  Address 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

A  hook  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

II.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


SMITH’S  SELF  -  ADJUSTING  SAVINC 
CATTLE  STANCHIONS. 

The  most  practical,  cheapest  and  best  fastening  invented 
ADJUSTS  ITSELF  when  opened  so  the  animal  cannot  turn 
it  when  backing  out,  and  LOCKS  ITSELF  when  closed. 

Medal  awarded  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1881,  and  awarded 
first  prize  over  all  other  fastenings  at  8  State  Fairs,  1882. 

Illustrated  circular  free.  Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS 
Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER. 

Cuts  Washers  and  Gaskets  of 

Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wag 
one,  mowing  machines,  and  email  ina 
chinery,  from  K  to  5  inches  In  diameter 
The  best  and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter 
made.  Sent  by  mail,  prepaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Every 
farmer  needs  one.  Liberal  discount  to 
Agents. 

WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY, 

No.  282  Detroit  si.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


APPLE  JELLY.  |n 

Made  from  Sweet  Cider  without  sugar 

or  any  foreign  substance.  jsFj 

MATTY  THOUSANDS 


IN  USE, 

Send  for  descriptive 
Circulars  and  Testi¬ 
monials. 

VERMONT  FARM 
MACHINE  CO.. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


26.999  NOW  IN  USE. 

All  persons  say  theirgoods  are  the  best.  We  ask  you  to  ex¬ 
amine  our  Improved  Keller  Positive  Force  Feed,Graln, 
Seed  and  Fertilizing  Drill  and  our  Hay  Rakes.  They 
are  as  good  as  the  best,  and  can  be  sold  as  cheap.  All  are  war¬ 
ranted.  Circulars  mailed  free.  Newark  Machine  Co., 
Newark,  Ohio*  Eastern  Branch  House.  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Drain  Tile 

NSACHSNES, 

By  Chandler  &  Taylor, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

BOWKER’S 

land  Drill  Phosphate  with  Potash. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and  low  in 
price.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

B0WKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  andNew  York. 

American  Cotswold  Record. 

m  HE  American  Cotswold  Record  now  contains  overfif- 
X  teen  hundred  registered  Cotswolds,  owned  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  the  most  careful  and  reliable  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Price  of  Vols.  I.  and 
II.,  hound  together.  S4.09,  post-paid.  Persons  looking  for 
high-class  sheep  should  buy  only  of  breeders  whose  animals 
are  able  to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  this  association. 

Pedigrees  for  Vol.  III.  are  coming  forward  rapidlv.  For 
entry  blanks  or  other  information,  address 

SEC’Y  AMERICAN  COTSWOLD  ASS’N, 

20  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

HARNESS. 

A  Good,  Substantial  Single  Harness. 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-nlated  for  SI  3.50.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  RID¬ 
ING  SADDLES.  PRIDLES.  CARRIAGE  ROBES,  and 
DUSTERS.  HORSE  CLOTHING,  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  40  Warren  St„  New  York. 
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Our  Very  Latest  Books. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

PUR  CULTIREfirPROFIT. 

This  valuable  work  has  beeu  thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
down  to  date  by  the  author, 

Hon.  P.  T.  QUINN. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00. 


THE  SOIL  of  the  FARM. 

A  Hand-Book  of  the  Processes  Included 
In  the  Management  and  Cultivation 
of  the  Soil, 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lawks,  J.  C.  Morton,  John  Scott,  and 
George  Thurbkr,  so  eminent  in  their  fields  of  labor,  are 
the  writers  in  thi3  valuable  work. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00. 


HOP  CULTURE. 

Practical  Details,  from  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of 
the  Soil,  and  Setting  and  Cultivation  of  the  Plants, 
to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing,  and  Marketing  the 
Crop.  Plain  Directions,  as  given  by  Ten 
Experienced  Cultivators,  residing  in  the 
best  Hop-Growing  Sections  in  the 
United  States. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Edited  by 

.  A.  S.  FULLER. 

Illustrated  with  over  Forty  Engravings. 

8vo„  Paper  Cover.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  80  CENTS. 

Gardening  for 
Young  and  Old. 

The  Cultivation  of  Garden  Vegetables  in 
the  Farm  and  Kitchen  Garden, 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.S. 

Author  of  “Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  “ Harris 
on  the  Pig,"  “  Talks  on  Manures,"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  l:2mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


COLORADO 

AS  AN 

AGRICULTURAL  STATE 

ITS 

Earn,  Fields  aM  Garden  Lands. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  PABOR. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

A  Volume  of  Great  Value  and  Interest  to 
Those  Seeking  Farms  and  Homes 
in  the  Far  West. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


CANARY  BIRDS. 

A  Complete  Guide  for  their  Breeding, 
Bearing,  and  Treatment. 

Together  with  Hints  and  Suggestions  regarding  Aviaries. 
New  and  Revised  Edition. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  Paper  Cover,  50  cts.  Cloth,  75  cts. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


THE 


BEING  A 


GENEEAL  and  INSTRUCTIVE  WORK 
on  ARTISTIC  ANGLING. 

By  the  Late  DAVID  FOSTER. 

Compiled  by  his  Sens,  and  Edited  by 

WM.  C.  HARRIS, 

Editor  of  the  “ American  Angler .” 
CONTENTS. 

Chapter  1. — The  Habits  and  Haunts  of  Fish. 

“  2.— The  Habits  and  Haunts  of  Fish  {Continued). 

“  3.— Bottom  Fishing  (General). 

“  4. — Bottom  Fishing  {Continued). 

“  5. --  Bottom  Fishing  (Continued). 

“  6.— Pike  Fishing. 

“  7.— Spinning  for  Trout. 

“  8.— Worm  Fishing  for  Trout. 

“  9. — Grub  Fishing  for  Grayling. 

“  10.— Piscatorial  Entomology. 

“  11. — On  Fly  Making. 

“  12.— Fly  Fishing  for  Trout  and  Grayling. 

“  13.— Live  Fly  and  Beetle  Fishing. 

“  14.— Notes  on  the  Month  for  Fly  Fishing. 

“  15.— Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  Fishing. 

“  IB.— About  Hooks. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition, 

NEW 

AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  R.  L.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  “  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,”  and  formerly 
Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Kevised  and  Enlarged  by  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  “American  Cattle,”  Editor  of  “American  Short¬ 
horn  Herd-Book.” 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  training 
at  the  plow  handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and  in¬ 
structor  that  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of  the 
world  is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  print.  For 
the  working  farmer,  who  in  summer  mornings  and  by  the 
winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions,  and  reassure 
his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well  considered  sum¬ 
maries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book  — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Practical  Hints  oil  Rifle  . 
Practice  with  Military  Arms 

By  C.  E.  PRESCOTT. 

A  most  useful  little  Hand-book  for  the  many  who  wish  to 
attain  skill  in  the  use  of  the  Rifle.  Pocket  Edition. 
Flexible  Cloth,  18mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 


The  Sailing  Boat. 

Practical  Instructions  for  its  Management. 

Together  with 

“  Nautical  Vocabulary,”  “Weather  Indications,”  and  “Rules 
for  Sailing  Boat  Matches.” 

By  C.  E.  PRESCOTT. 

Flexible  Cloth,  18mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Truck  Farming 
at  the  South. 

By  DR,  A.  OEMLER,  of  Georgia, 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

A  book  for  Southern  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  and  full  of 
Invaluable  information  for  those  who  would  engage  in  a 
profitable  industry. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


READY  THIS  MONTH. 

New  and  Revised  Edition  of  the 

SPORTSMAN’S 

GAZETTEER 

AND 

GENERAL  GUIDE. 

The  Game  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes  of  North 
America. — Their  Habits,  and  Various  Methods  of 
Capturing-.  —  Valuable  Instruction  in  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Taxidermy,  Woodcraft,  etc.,  etc.,  together 
with  a  Glossary  and  a  Dictionary  to  the  Principal 
Game  Resorts  of  the  country. 

By  CHARLES  HALLOCK, 

Founder  of  “Forest  and  Stream,”  and  Author  of  nu¬ 
merous  volumes  on  Out-door  Sports. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 


BARRY’S 

Fruit  Garden. 

By  P.  BARRY. 

New  Edition.  Revised  and  Brought 
Down  to  Date  by  the  Author. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  is  the  standard  work  upon  the  Fruit  Gavdeu.  It  is 
written  from  the  practical  experience  of  the  widely  known 
author,  who  for  more  than  30  years  has  been  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  America.  It  explains  all  the 
minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  and  is  invaluable  to  any  one 
who  would  become  fully  informed  upon  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I.— General  Principles. 

Names,  Descriptions,  and  Offices  of  the  Different  Parts  of 
Fruit  Trees.  —  Soils.  —  Manures.  —  The  Different  Modes  of 
Propagating  Fruit  Trees.  —  Pruning,  Its  Principles  and 
Practice. 

PART  II.— The  Nursery. 

Soil,  Situation,  etc. 

PART  III.— The  Laying  Out,  Arrangement,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Management  of  Permanent  Plantations  of 
Fruit  Treks,  Selection  of  Trees  and  Varieties, 
and  Pruning  and  Conducting  Trees  Under  Vari¬ 
ous  Forms. 

Permanent  Plantations  of  Fruit  Trees.  —  Pruning  and 
Training  applied  to  the  Different  Species  of  Fruit  Trees 
under  Various  Forms. 

PART  IV.— Select  Varieties  of  Fruits,  Gathering 
and  Preserving  Fruits,  Diseases,  Insects,  Imple¬ 
ments  in  Common  Use. 

Abridged  Descriptions  of  Select  Varieties  of  Fruits.— 
Gathering,  Packing,  Transportation,  and  Preservation  of 
Fruits.— Diseases  and  Insects.— Nursery,  Orchard,  and  Fruit 
Garden  Implements. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 


Address  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 

SAM’L  BURNHAM,  Secretary,  DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Vice-President, 
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GOOD  NEWS 


TO 


LADIES ! 


Get  up  Clubs  for  our  CELEBRATED  TEAS  and  COF¬ 
FEES,  and  secure  a  beautiful  MOSS-ROSE  or  GOL1)- 
BAND  TEA-SET  (44  pieces',  our  own  importation.  One 
of  these  beaitiful  China  tea  sets  given  away  to  the  party 
sending  a  club  for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement 
ever  offered.  Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of 
GOOD  TEA  or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a 
HANDSOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  teas. 
30c.,  35c.,  and  4  ic.  per  lb.  Excellent  teas,  50c.  and  60c.,  and 
very  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  When  ordering,  be  sure  and 
mention  what  kind  of  Teas  you  want— whether  Oolong, 
Mixed,  Japan,  Imperial,  Young  Hyson,  Gunpowdeih  or  Eng¬ 
lish  Breakfast.  We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  Tea  Company 
in  the  business.  The  reputation  of  our  house  requires  no 
comment.  For  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 
P.O.Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y, 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS 


MARKS’  PATENTS.- With  Rubber  hands 
and  feet.  The  most  simple,  durable,  and  useful. 
Of  world-wide  fame.  In  practical  use  in  all  civil¬ 
ized  nations.  U.S.  Government  Manufacturer.! 
Also  Rolling  and  Invalid  Chairs  and  Crutches! 
constantly  on  hand.  Pamphlet  of  130  pages,! 
giving  full  information,  sent  free. 

A.  A.  MARKS, 

691  Broadway,  N .  \  .,  U .  S.  A.  | 


5-TON 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM 
•HOMES.  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  6  years.  All  sizes  as  low, 
For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGIU31TON,  N.  Y. 


MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Com  bined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1882 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  U.  P.  Ry.  lands  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
In  great  variety,  by  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co  , 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


200 


MARYLAND  FRUIT,  GRAIN,  and  GRASS 
FARMS.  For  CATALOGUE  and  PRICE  LIST 
address  Mancha  &  Heller,  Ridgely,  Md. 


TUI  A  I  )  "M/T  £4  150  Delaware  f  ruit  and  Grain 
gv  f\  I-.  If  I  ^  Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
1  iX.LI.lTA  .  a.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 

AA  I  I  D  kl  I  A  Full  description  by  coun- 

LyML-IrVJlNlMIM.  ties ;  200-page  pamphlet 
and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


VIRGINIA  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE 

AT  A  GREAT  BARGAIN. 

Located  in  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  Valley  of  the 
Upper  James  River,  and  containing  1,000  acres,  175  of  which 
are  rich  alluvia]  river  bottom.  The  uplands  arc  gently  roll¬ 
ing  and  very  productive.  Abundance  cf  good  timber  and 
>ure  running  water.  Excellent  wheat  and  grass  lands, 
mprovemeuts ;  excellent  brick  house  and  ample  out-build- 
lngs.  Good  fruit,  etc.  The  owner  being  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness,  cannot  give  said  pr-  -perty  any  attention,  is  the  reason 
for  selling  this  beautiful  estate.  For  further  particulars, 
TOWNSEND  A.  PARSONS, 

Lock  Box  47,  Richmond,  Va. 


E 


address, 


TWO  FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

Near  Hampton,  Va.,  160  acres  each.  Improvements.  Oys¬ 
ter  front  on  river.  Apply  to  G.  M.  PEEK,  Hampton,  Va. 


c 


OME  TO  MA R  YEAN  I)  !— Improved  Farms,  $10 
to  $25  per  acre.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 
H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh,  Md. 


Good  Farms  in  a  delightful  climate,  one  hour  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  $20  per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Poultry,  Fruit,  Grain, 
Milk.  Prosperous  business  place.  C.  K.  Landis, Vineland, N.J. 


H 


S.  ISELIN,  Sheldon,  Iowa.  Minnesota 
and  Iowa  Lands.  Send  for  Laud  Jour- 
•  nal.  Free. 


to  300  acre'. 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  salt  water  (with  all  its  luxur¬ 
ies)  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  1883  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty,  Easton,  Md. 


17 OR  SALE.— A  Virginia  farm  of  600  acres— all  that  can 
'  be  desired  as  to  health,  society,  markets,  and  quality, 
at  a  very  great  bargain.  Address,  174  Bank  St.,  NorfolkYa. 

L.  B.  ANDERSON,  M.  D. 


m KANSAS  -»■ 

“THE  GOLDEN  BELT ”  KANSAS  DIVISION^.  P.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  "W inter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  \\  ater 

CORN  and  WHEAT  ,  „  FRUIT  „ 

170,000,000  bus.  Corn.  35,000,000  Wheat.  The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 
Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B,  MCALLASTER  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  BEST  BUGGY 


Write  us  for  Catalogue  of  our  different  styles  of  Wagons 
and  Buggies.  THE  H.  H  BABCOCK  BUGGY  CO., 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES! 


Easiest  riding  Vehicle  made. 

Rides  as  easy  p  Qwith  one  per¬ 

son  as  with  two. 'Tlie  Springs 
lengthen  and  shorten  according  to  the  weight 
they  carry.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
roads  and  fine  Irives  of  cities.  Manufactured  and 
sold  by  all  the  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dealers. 

HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

chicago?i£^  ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO 

EVERY  ONE  Who  Owns  a  WAGON  Wants 

I  A  EUREKA  FOLDING 
CANOPY  TOP.  Folds  up 
like  an  umbrella.  Weighs 
less  than  13  lbs.  Can  be 
taken  off  or  put  on  in  3  min¬ 
utes.  Made  in  sizes  to  fit 
business  wagons,  pleasure 
\  wagons  and  DUggies.  Send 
1  for  illustrated  circular  and 
/  price  list.  Agents  wanted 
^everywhere.  State  where  you 

_  sawthis.  I).  G.  BEERS  *fc 

CO.,  Patentees  and  M’f’rs,  Sandy  Hook,  Conn. 

CHOICE  Investments! 

Western  Real  Estate  Loans  and  School  District 

Sodas  GOVERNMENT  BONDS  ^ 

Higher  Rates  of  Interest.  For  information 
address  T.  J.  CHEW,  Jr.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Hand  &  Power 

orn^  hellers 

Horse  Powers, 

WIND  MILLS 


4 


CULTIVATORS, 

|FEED  GRINDERS  and" 

CORN  STALK  CUTTERS. 

MARSEILLES  MAUT’B  G0.,{LafaaAr&. 


ADVERTISING-  RATES, 

American  Agriculturist. 

F^caisii  mnTi(«'. 

Ordinary  Papes.  SI  .00  tier  line  (  agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Paps,  and  Third  Cover  Pope,  S1.23  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Pape — SI. 50  per  line. 

J'apenextto  Reading  and,  Last  Cover  Pape— $2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  lor  less  than  S3. OO  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

013  IE  MAN  I51HTION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Pape,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Pape,  30  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  S1.00  each  insertion. 
t®“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received, 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  00.,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

DAVID  W.  J  HDD,  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  BURNHAM,  Secretary. 


FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture,  nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,) critten  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT.  Medina.  Ohio. 

V# 

Tea  Club  Orders. 

We  have  made  a  Specialty  for  Six  Years  of  Offering 
Premiums  of  Dinner  Sets,  Gold  Baud  Sets, 
Silver  Ware,  &c.,  to  those  who  get  up  CLUB  Orders 
for  our  goods.  White  Tea  Sets  of  45  pieces,  with  $10.00 
Order.  Gold  Baud  or  Moss  Rose  China  Sets,  44 
pieces,  with  $20.00  Order.  TEAS,  of  all  kinds,  at  30,  35,  40, 
50,  60  and  75  cents.  Send  Postal  for  full  Price  and  Premium 
List.  To  all  who  mention  American  Agriculturist,  and  ask 
for  it,  we  will  send  copy  of  “  Housekeeper’s  Friend,”  full 
of  recipes  and  useful  information. 

GREAT  LONDON  TEA  CO. 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston,  3Iass. 

_Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  u. 
^Hon.  A.  II,  Stephens, 
and  others 
recommend 
them. 

any  ^ 
position 

Send  for  circular  to 

FOLDING  CHAIIl  CO.  New  Haven  ComiT" 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Tno  Subscriptions,  One  Year,  the  price- 
willhereafterbe  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[ai.l  post  fuee.1 

Three  Subscribers  one  year.  ........  $4,  or  $1.33  each 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1 .20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $3.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 
Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each _ (^“Subscriptions  caH  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  Ameri¬ 
ca,  except  to  Africa.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remitt  ances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  J  udd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  :  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  41  Inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  26  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 
or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50...  Clubs  of 
Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club- 

ORANGE  JUDD  00.,  751  Broadway,  N,  Y. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  BURNHAM,  Secretary. 
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$85.00*^  I BEims  P“SJ«™  «m$45  QQ 

^  — tr%tsr^  without  stooiWi+J'W 


RE  G-TTIiAR  PRICE, 

Without  Stool,' 

Book  &  Music.* 

2-4=  Cello,  8  ft.  tone;  2.  Melodia,  8  ft.  tone;  3.  Clara- 

bella,  8  ft.  tone;  4.  Manual  Sub-Bass,  16  ft.  tone;  5.  Bourdon,  16  ft.  tone;  6.  Saxa- 
phone,  8  ft.  tone;  7.  Viol  di  Gamba,  8  ft.  tone:  8.  Diapason,  8  ft.  tone;  9.  Viola 
Dolce,  4  ft.  tone;  10.  Grand  Expressione,  8  ft.  tone;  11.  French  Horn,  8  ft.  tone: 
12.  HarpiEolian;  13.  Vox  Humana;  14.  Echo,  8  ft.  tone;  15.  Dulciana,  8  ft.  tone: 
16.  Clarionet.  8  ft.  tone;  17.  Voix  Celeste,  8  ft.  tone;  18.  Violina,  4  ft.  tone;  19.  Vox 
Jubilante,  8  ft.  tone;  20.  Piccolo,  4  ft.  tone;  21.  Coupler  Harmonique;  22.  Orches¬ 
tral  Forte:  23.  Grand  Organ  Knee  Stop;  24.  Right  Organ  Knee  Stop. 

tST Tins  Organ  is  a  triumph  of  the  organ-builder’s  art.  IT  IS  VERY  BEAU¬ 
TIFUL  IN  APPEARANCE,  BEING  EXACTLY  LIKE  CUT.  The  Case  is  solid  Wal¬ 
nut,  profusely  ornamented  with  hand-carving  and  expensive  fancy  veneers. 
The  Pipe-Top  is  of  the  most  beautiful  design  extant.  It  is  deserving  of  a  place 
in  the  millionaire’s  parlor,  and  would  ornament  the  boudoir  of  a  princess. 

JPIVIES  SETS  R.EEDS--Five  Octaves,  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  mil  not  take  the  dirt  or  dust.  It  contains  the  Sweet  VOIX  CE¬ 
LESTE  STOP,  the  famous  French  Horn  Solo  Combination,  New  Grand  Organ 
Right  and  Left  Knee  Stops,  to  control  the  entire  motion  by  the  knee,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Five  (5)  Sets  of  GOLDEN  TONGUE  REEDS,  as  follows:  a  set  of  powerful 
Sub-Bass  Reeds;  set  of  3  Octaves  of  VOIX  CELESTE;  one  set  of  FRENCH  HORN 
REEDS,  and  2 1-2  Octaves  each  of  regular  GOLDEN  TONGUE  REEDS.  Besides 
all  this,  it  is  fitted  up  with  an  OCTAVE  COUPLER,  which  doubles  the  power  of 
the  instrument,  Lamp  Stands,  Pocket  for  Music,  Beatty’s  Patent  Stop  Action, 
also  Sounding  Boards,  &c.  It  has  a  Sliding  Lid  and  conveniently  arranged 
Handles  for  moving.  The  Bellows,  which  are  of  the  upright  pattern,  are  made 
from  the  best  qua' 
with  steel  springs  a 
being  covered  witl 
out  of  repair  or  worn. 

jgp^Shipments  of  Beatty’s  Organs  during  the  past  four  months, 
were  as  follows ; 

December,  1882,  1410  February,  1883,  1152 
January,  1883,  1102  March,  1883,  1435 

The  above  is  the  largest  number  of  Cabinet  Organs  shippod^by  any  one  house 
(for  the  same  length  of  time)  in  existence. _ 

SPECIAL  TEN-DAY  OFFER  TO  READERS  OF  AM.  AGRICULTURIST. 

If  you  will  remit  me  $45.00  and  the  annexed  Coupon  within  10  days  from  the 
dat  hereof,  I  will  box  and  ship  you  this  Organ,  with  Organ  Bench,  Book,  etc., 
exactly  the  same  as  I  sell  for  $85.  You  should  order  immediately,  and  in  no 
case  later  than  10  days.  One  year’s  test  trial  given  and  a  full  warrantee  for  six 
years.  GIVEN  UNDER  MY  HAND  AND  SEAR 


JUNE 


Total  5099 


LATEST  STYLE,  No.  1600. 

Dimensions— Height,  74  ins.,  Depth,  26  ins.,  Length,  50  ins., 
Weight,  boxed,  about  450  lbs. 


8th, 

1883. 


On  receipt  of  this  Couoon  from  any  readers  of 

AGRICULTURIST 


[$40,00 


I  and  $45.00  in  cash  by  Bank  Draft,  Post  Office  Money  Order,  Registered  I 
l  Letter,  Express  prepaid,  or  by  Check  on  your  Bank,  if  forwarded  within  f 
1  ■*  ~  ’  *  late  hereof,  1  hereby  agree  to  accept  this  Coupon  for  §40.00  I 

Parlor  Organ,  with! 
~  “  *)  accompanies  this  I 


1 10  days  from  date  hereof,  I  hereby  ai 
I  as  part  payment  on  my  celebrated  24  Stop  $85  Par 
Bench,  Book,  etc.,  providing  the  cash  balance  of  $45.00 


FREIGHT  PREPAID.  As  a  further  inducement  for  you,  (provided  you 
order  immediately,  within  the  10  days)  I  agree  to  prepay  freight  on  the  above 
Organ  to  your  nearest  railroad  freight  station  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  or  that  far  on  any  going  west  of  it.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  place 
an  instrument,  as  it  were,  at  your  very  door,  all  freight  prepaid,  at  manufac¬ 
turer’s  wholesale  prices.  Order  now;  nothing  saved  by  correspondence. 
HOW  TO  ORDER.  Enclosed  find  $45.00  for  Organ.  I  have  read  your* 
statement  in  this  advertisement  and  I  order  one  on  condition  that  it  must 
improve  exactly  as  represented  in  this  advertisement,  or  I  shall  return  it  at  tho 
Hend  of  one  year’s  use  and  demand  the  return  of  my  money,  with  interest  from 
Hthe  very  moment  I  forwarded  it,  at  six  per  cent.,  according  to  your  offer. 

very  particular  to  give  Name,  Post  Office,  County,  State,  Freight 
^Station,  anion  what  Jtnllroad.  E3TBe  sure  to  remit  by  Bank  Draft,  P.  O. 

-  _  _  T  nrnnairl  nr  Tib V  P lipplf  Y fill  TTlflV 


secure  this  special  offer, 
out  delay,  hence  this 
Address  or  call  upon 
the  Manufacturer 


:er.  1  desire  trus  magninceni  msirumenimiruuuccu  witu- 
specialprice,  Providing  order  is  given  immediately . 

}  DAK  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


BUILDING  MANILLA. 

Inis  water-proof  material,  resembling  fine  leather,  is  used 
for  roofs,  outside  walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place  of 

■  H  ■  FA  1' &  t0.  ,crr 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

The  New  York  Sportsman-,  edited  by  the  famous  old 
sportsman,  Charles  J.  Foster,  is  offering  great  inducements 
to  encourage  capacity  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the 
race  ourse. — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
It  goes  without  saying  that  The  New  York  Sportsman 
Is  the  very  highest  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
turf  and  other  affairs  classed  as  sporting  intelligence.  Mr. 
roster  is  a  living  encyclopedia.—  New  York  Mormna 
Journal. 

There  are  few  sporting  papers  which  have  done  as  much 
to  encourage  the  highest  quality  of  sport  as  The  New  York 
Sportsman,  edited  by  the  accomplished  Mr.  Charles  J. 
r  oster.  The  proprietors  of  the  paper,  In  order  to  still  fur- 
tner  extend  its  influence  and  encourage  capacity,  have  now 
-decided  to  offer  prizes  for  jockeys,  drivers,  ana  oarsmen, 
which  will  no  doubt  arouse  marked  interest  In  the  sporting 
’wovlo..— -Evening  Mail  and  Express. 

The  New  York  Sportsman  offers  four  rewards  of  merit 
for  competition  during  the  year  1883.— New  York  Herald. 

iHE  New  York  Sportsjian  iu  its  current  issue  offers 
inree  gold  and  diamond  medals  and  a  sulky  for  competition 
during  the  coming  season.— New  York  World. 

It  Is  the  Intention  o  The  New  York  Sportsman  to  give 
aI?fo“rcha®Pio11 trophies  this  year.— New  York  Truth. 

ihe  New  York  Sportsman  has  greatly  improved.  Its 
managers  have  just  taken  a  new  departure  in  ottering  prizes 
to  professionals. -Boston  Herald. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SPORTSMAN, 

“The  recognized  sporting  authority  of  America,”  contains 
aopropriate  engravings  weekly,  full  and  accurate  reports  of 
all  Running,  Trotting,  Athletics,  Baseball,  Aquatics,  etc., 
written  by  an  able  stall  under  the  control  of 
„  „  CHARI.  ES  ,T.  FOSTER, 

four  dollars  a  year  ;  two  dollars  for  six  month  ;  one  dol¬ 
lar  ror  three  months  ;  strictly  in  advance.  Moner  should  lie 
Letter-5,  ^09ta*  Order,  Draft  on  New  York,  or  by  'Register  ;i 

Price  per  number,  10  c.,  for  sale  by  all  Newsdealeis. 
Sample  sent  post-paid  for  10  c. 

OFFICE,  29  «fc  31  CHATHAM  STREET. 

P.  O.  Box  2,950,  New  Yokk  City. 


- PIANO 

“IS  THE  BEST  tt  THE  WORLD,” 

Excels  all  other  Pianos  in  its  various  patented  im¬ 
provements.  The  new  designs  in  CHICKERING 
GRANDS,  assuring  larger  results  in  power  and 
PURITY,  LENGTH  AND  SWEETNESS  OF  TONE,  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  CHICKERING  SQUARE 
PIANOS,  in  all  the  usual  styles,  are  unrivaled.  The 
new  CHICKERING  UPRIGHT  has  the  justly-cele¬ 
brated  patented  metallic  action,  which  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  climate. 

For  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

WAKEKOOMS: 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  |  136  Tremont  St., 

NEW  YORK.  |  BOSTON. 

Mention  this  paper . 


Ktnnin  Pullor  Imp.  Davie,  5  sizes,  lifts  20  to 50  tone  ; 
niuiii jf  ruiiei  •  Prlce  jjj  t0  t75_  Send  for  circuIar_ 

H.  L.  BENNETT, Westerville,  O., Successor  to  Jas.Mossman. 


THE  UNEQUALLED 


SEWING  MACHINE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Household  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I., 

Is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
beauty.  It  is  Easy  Running , 
Durable,  Perfect.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Description. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

12  East  14tli  Street,  New  Fork. 

(New  and  complete  quarters,  with  both  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Departments.) 

163  «fc  165  Luke  Street,  Chicago. 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  18?8 

BAKER’S 

CHOCOLATES 

Baker's  Premium  Chocolate ,  the  best 
preparation  of  plain  chocolate  for  fam¬ 
ily  use.  —  Baker's  Breakfast  Cocoan 
from  which  the  excess  of  oil  has  been 
removed,  easily  digested  and  admirably 
adapted  for  invalids.  —  BaJccr's  Vanilla 
Chocolate ,  as  a  drink  or  eaten  as  con¬ 
fectionery  is  a  delicious  article  i  highly 
recommended  by  tourists.  —  Baker's 
Broma ,  invaluable  os  a  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren.—  German  Sweet  Chocolate ,  a 
most  excellent  article  for  families. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

w.  baker  &  ca, 

Dorchester  5  Maes* 
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Light,  and  Life ! 

A  Sunday  School  Song  Book  has 

risen  at  once  to  its  proper  place  as  a  great  favorite  with 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SINGERS. 

By  R.  M.  MclNTOSH.  Price,  35  Cts. 

Published  in  two  editions  ;  one  with  the  ordinary 
round  notes,  and  one  with  the  patent  character  notes. 

Considering  the  selection  of  subjects,  the  tasteful  and 
delightful  music,  and  the  spirited  and  beautiful  poetry. 
Light  and  Life  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any 
other  collection. 


MINSTREL  SONGS,  OED  NEW’ 

This  capital  collection  of  popular  favorites  continues 
its  exceptionably  large  sale.  Don't  fail  to  try  a  copy. 

TEMPERANCE  LIGHT,  1*  cts. 
TEMPERANCE  JEWELS,  35  cts. 
TEMPERANCE  GLEE  ROOK,  40  cts. 

Three  powerful  temperance  works  that  should  he 
familiar  friends  in  every  temperance  organization.  The 
best  of  music. 


HewEuEland  Conservatory  leM  tor  Piano, 

$3. 25.  A  grand  book,  extensively  used  by  teachers. 
Has  been  well  tested  by  use  in  the  great  conservatory. 
Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  .  867  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERS  Throughou  r  The  WORLD, 

-GOLD  MEDAL  PARI  S  EX  PO  S ITION  - 1 8  78. 


CHAMPION 


THE  MAPES  MANURES, 

Especially  Adapted  for  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Permanent  Grass. 

These  Complete  Manures  are  prepared  for  heavy  as  well  as  light  soils, 
and  are  found,  after  a  long  and  practical  experience  throughout  the  northern  and 
seaboard  States,  to  fully  equal  the  best  stable  manure,  not  only  in  product  of 
grain,  but  also  in  the  permanent  effects  on  grass.  The  hay  is  of 
superior  quality,  more  nutritious,  and  freer  from  weeds. 

The  cost,  including  labor  of  application,  is  only  about  one-half  as  compared 
with  purchased  stable  manure.  Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  price  list.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE, 

A  PURE  BOWE  BLACK 

GOOD  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

Price  $40  per  ton. 
lbs.  sent  on 

Pamphlet  containing  full  information  sent  FREE  on 
application. 

MICHIGAN  CARBON  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

C®”  Good  Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town. 


Sample  bbl.  of  200 
receipt  of  $4. 


FERTILIZER. 


W"OILSTOVE~WI 


IT  LEADS  ALL  OTHERS 


EVERY  FAMILY  NEEDS  ONE! 


WOOD  AND  COAL  STOVES  TO  THE  REAR! 

Send  for  CHAMPION  OIL  STOVE  circulars. 


RATHBONE,SARD&Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

07  SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 


HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION ! 

PATENT  BLUING  BAGS. 


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL. 
LAUNDRY  BLUE  in  existence.  One  10-cent  bag  out¬ 
lasts  four  6-ounce  vials  of  liquid  blue,  and  no  risk  or  annoy¬ 
ance  from  broken  bottleB.  Your  Grocer  can  procure  It  from 
C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  &  CO.,  106  and  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE. 


The  permanence  of  the  Bi¬ 
cycle  as  a  practical  road  vehicle 
is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and 
thousands  of  riders  are  daily 
enjoying  the  delightful  and 


Health 


Giving 

Exercise. 


The  “  Columbias  ”  are  care¬ 
fully  finished  in  every  particu¬ 
lar,  and  are  confidently  guaran¬ 
teed  as  the  best  value  for  the 
money  attained  in  a  Bicycle. 

Send  three-cent  stamp  for 
catalogue,  with  price-lists  and 
nfor 


full  information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  597  Washington  St,. 
Boston,  Mass. 


W.  S.  BLUNT, 

400  Beekman  Street, 
New  York,  Manuf’r  of  the 

“Universal”  and  “Lotus” 

“NOISELESS” 

Force 


Pumps, 


Mushroom  Strainers, 

Sand  Chambers, 
Deep  Well  Pumps, 

Garden  Engines. 

Orders  received,  and  Bumps  fitted 
complete  and  ready  to  be  put  into 
the  deepest  wells. 

Full  supply  of  Hose.  Iron 
Pipe,  and  Brass  Goods. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


BARGAINS tTH 

the  City  of  N.  Y.  Reed-Organ,  with  Coupler  and 
Sub-Bass,  Instruction  Book  and  Stool,  $55.  Students' 
Upright  Piano  or  Square,  warranted  for  6  years,  $196. 
People’s  Favorite,  18  Stop  Combination  Organ,  $90. 
Small  Pipe  Organ,  $90.  Chapel  Organs,  little  used,  $58. 
Second  hand  Pianos  of  various  makes.  Large  Checkering 


Grand,  $175  ;  original  price,  $1,000. 

DICKINSON  &  CO., 


19  11th  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Brooklyn  Bridge. 


A  large  and  correct  photograph,  9  by  4,  of  the  Bridge,  for 
cts.  Stamps  taken.  Address 

HEBARD  BROS.,  245  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 


YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 


We  again  offer  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  during  the  past 
year  has  fully  sustained  Its 
high  reputation.  For  Farm 
Crops  of  all  kinds,  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens.  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  It  has  no  superior. 

For  sale  by  our  agents 
throughont  the  United 
States.  Pamphlets  contain¬ 
ing  testimonials  and  direc¬ 
tions  forwarded  free. 


Glidden  &  Curtis, 

General  Sellina  Agents, 

Boston,  Mass. 


/ 


We  offer  to  send  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  ofprice, 
postage  paid,  a  pair  of  our  best  Cast-Steel,  Japanned  Handle 
Shears  or  Scissors.  Every  pair  warranted  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented,  or  money  refunded. 
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We  will  make  a  liberal  discount  to  any  party  ordering  one 
dozen  or  more  at  one  time.  Please  mention  this  paper. 


THE  NORFOLK  SHEAR  CO., 

Norfolk,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 


2  TON  WAGON  SCALE,  $40.  3  TON,  $50. 

,4  Ton  $60,  Beam  Box  Included. 
240  lb.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  65. 

The  “Little  Detective,”  14  oz.  to  2a  lb.  $3. 

ZES.  Redneed  PRICE  LIST  FREB. 


100  OTHER  SIZES. 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BEST  FORGE  MADE  FOR  LIGHT  WORK,  $10 
40  lb.  Anvil  and  Kit  of  Tools,  SIO 
Farmers  save  time  and  money  doing  odd  jobs. 
Blowers,  Anvils,  Vices  &  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES,  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 
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Summer  Fallows ,  once  so  common,  are  now  con¬ 
sidered  of  questionable  value  as  a  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  the  fertility  of  an  over-cropped  soil.  It  is 
cheaper  either  to  apply  some  commercial  fertilizer, 
or  grow  a  scavenger  crop,  like  buckwheat,  and 
plow  it  under  as  green  manure.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  loss  of  soluble  plant  food  in  a  bare  fallow, 
that  growing  plants  will  take  up  and  hold.  The 
mechanical  improvement  of  a  heavy  soil  by  fallow¬ 
ing  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  killing  of  the 
weeds  in  foul  land  by  the  frequent  stirring  of  the 
soil,  is  another  important  advantage  gained  by  a 
summer  fallow.  Nearly  all  these  good  results  are, 
however,  obtained  by  a  quick-growing  crop,  that  is 
turned  under  before  weeds  have  time  to  form  seeds. 

Early  Potatoes  should  be  harvested  as  soon  as 
ripe,  lest  wet  weather  cause  them  to  sprout  and 
rot.  A  second  crop  may  be  grown  by  planting  the 
early  and  quick-growing  kinds  by  the  first  of  the 
month.  The  late  crop  should  be  kept  free  from 
weeds  and  the  destructive  Potato  beetle. 

Foots.— Ruta-bagas  or  Swedish  turnips  may  be 
sown  until  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  ground 
cleared  of  early  potatoes  is  especially  fitted  for  a 
crap  of  turnips.  The  soil  must  be  rich,  deep,  and 
mellow,  and  the  seed,  three  pounds  to  the  acre, 
sown  in  drills  thirty  inches  apart. 

Wheat. — To  be  of  the  best  quality  wheat  should 
be  cut  when  the  grain,  crushed  between  the  finger 


VARIETY  AMD  VOLUME. 

No  other  paper  of  the  kind  presents  such  a  great 
amount  and  variety  of  matter  as  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  features,  like  the 
Humbug  Department,  are  to  be  found  in  the  last  form, 
which  is  the  last  to  go  to  press,  and  embraces  the 
Advertising  pages. 


AN  ELEVEN-SHEAF  SHOCK. 

nails,  breaks  into  flour  and  shows  no  signs  of 
dough.  If  there  is  a  heavy  harvest,  it  is  better  to 
begin  the  work  a  little  before  this,  than  to  have 
auy  cut  after  it  is  “  dead  ripe.”  Improper  shock¬ 
ing  of  the  sheaves  is  a  great  source  of  loss.  Each 
bundle  should  be  set  firmly  upon  the  ground.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  take  one  in  each  hand, 
bringing  the  two  down  with  their  heads  close  to¬ 


gether.  After  three  pairs  have  thus  been  placed  in 
a  row,  two  more  are  set  on  each  side,  making  an 
oval  shock  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  heads 
of  all  the  bundles  are  brought  close  together,  and 
the  cap-sheaf  adjusted.  A  larger  shock  may  be 
made  of  four  pairs  of  bundles,  with  three  sheaves 
on  each  side.  The  cap  will  consist  of  two  sheaves, 
and  the  whole  shock  of  eighteen  bundles. 

Oats  may  be  cut  while  the  straw  is  somewhat 
green.  If  fully  ripe,  cut  in  early  morning  and  rake 
and  bind  late  the  following  afternoon,  to  avoid 
shelling.  Shock  carefully,  as  the  straw  must  be 
well  cured  before  being  housed.  When  wheat  fol¬ 
lows  the  oat  crop,  the  stubble  may  be  stirred  with 
a  cultivator,  to  give  the  scattered  grain  a  chance 
to  sprout  before  plowing. 

Fodder  Crops. — Fodder  corn  may  be  sown  from 
week  to  week  through  July  to  furnish  an  excellent 
supplement  to  the  pastures,  that  are  frequently 
short  and  dry  in  late  summer.  Golden  millet  is  a 
productive  fodder  crop,  and  on  rich  soil  is  ready 
for  cutting  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  time  of  sow¬ 
ing.  If  there  is  any  left  from  green  feeding,  it  may 
be  cured  into  excellent  hay.  Hungarian  grass  may 
be  sown  early  this  month,  but  the  soil  must  first  be 
made  rich  and  mellow. 


Live  Stock. — Hints  and  Helps. 

Horses  need  to  be  kept  clean  and  frequently  cur¬ 
ried.  Washing  the  legs  is  advisable,  especially  if 
the  animals  are  worked  in  mud  and  dust.  Clean 
the  stables  daily,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
troublesome  flies.  A  weak  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  or  a  decoction  of  smart  weed  will  aid  in  keeping 
off  the  flies,  while  the  team  is  in  the  field.  Fly 
nets  of  light  cloth  are  inexpensive,  easily  made, 
and  should  be  worn  by  all  workhorses  when  in  the 
harness.  Grass  alone  is  insufficient  feed ;  to  it 
add  a  good  supply  of  oats  and  corn,  ground  to¬ 
gether  and  mixed  wet  with  cut  hay.  It  is  some¬ 
times  best  to  feed  the  horses  in  the  field,  and  for 
this  a  box  shown  in  the  engraving  is  convenient. 


It  is  fitted  with  notched  side  pieces,  to  fasten  over 
fence  boards,  on  which  the  box  is  hung.  Feeding 
oats  on  the  ground  is  wasteful  and  unpleasant. 

Cows. — If  the  flow  of  milk  is  once  reduced,  it  is 
difficult  to  bring  it  up  again,  therefore  use  all  the 
extra  feed  necessary  to  prevent  the  decrease.  Green 
fodder  alone  is  not  enough  to  piece  out  the  short 
pasture,  and  some  ground  feed  should  accompany 
it.  A  cool,  dark  stable  is  preferable  for  cows  to  a 
hot  pasture  in  midday.  Dry  earth  makes  a  better 
summer  litter  than  straw. 

Sheep  intended  for  the  butcher  need  abundant 
feeding.  Oil  cake  with  the  ground  feed  is  excel¬ 
lent.  Store  sheep  will  thrive  in  a  good  pasture, 
well  watered  and  shaded.  The  importance  of  a  cool 
shelter  from  the  hot  noonday  sun  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Sheep  troubled  with  dysentery  will 
retire  from  the  flock,  and  unless  looked  after,  may 
be  lost.  Remove  the  sick  animal  to  a  cool  shed,  and 
give  oue  ounce  of  castor  oil,  followed  by  bran  or 
oat  meal  mash.  Flies  are  often  troublesome  at  this 
season.  If  maggots  are  found,  apply  tar  and  grease, 
and  clip  the  wool  closely  about  the  affected  part. 

Pigs. — If  to  meet  the  early  demand,  the  young 
pigs  may  be  pushed  rapidly  by  good  feeding.  Sows 
need  rich  food  in  abundance,  to  produce  a  fullflow 
of  milk.  Young  pigs  should  have  a  separate  feed¬ 
ing  place.-  A  run  in  clover  stubble  is  relished  by 
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swine.  Provide  a  bed  of  sand  in  the  yard  or  pen. 
Pigs  to  come  in  November  should  be  spoken  for 
this  mouth.  If  the  stock  is  not  what  is  desired, 
begin  at  once  to  improve  it  by  securing  the  use  of 
some  pure-blood  male. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  early  varieties  of  fruit  keep,  as  a  rule,  but  a 
short  time  after  ripening,  and  do  not  bear  long 
transportation.  Early  apples,  of  good  size  ard 
attractive  appearance,  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at 
high  prices.  Those  who  plant  orchards  near  large 
cities  find  their  greatest  profit  from  early  varieties, 
as  with  these  there  is  but  little  competition  from 
distant  localities. 

Marketing  Early  Fruit. — It  is  best  to  pack  early 
apples  and  pears  in  baskets  or  crates.  Pick  as 
soon  as  mature,  before  softening  takes  place,  and 
assort  carefully,  making  three  qualities — first  and 
second  for  market,  and  a  third  for  the  pigs. 

Biaches. — The  greater  the  distance  from  market,, 
the  more  care  should  be  given  to  picking.  The 
fruit  must  remain  hard  until  it  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer  or  retailer  ;  any  softening  while  in  trans¬ 
portation  will  cause  damage  and  loss. 

Preparing  for  the  Fairs. — Those  who  compete  for 
the  prizes  offered  for  the  “  best  plate  ”  of  any 
variety  of  fruit,  often  select  the  specimens  before¬ 
hand,  and  by  excessive  thinning,  cause  them  to 
grow  to  a  great  size. 

Young  Trees ,  planted  last  spring,  are  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  to  endure  the  drouths  of  mid-summer.  If 
the  surface  soil  can  not  be  kept  light  by  cultiva¬ 
tion,  a  mulch  should  be  put  around  the  tree.  This 
may  be  straw,  litter  of  any  kind,  chips,  or  even 
stones.  All  superfluous  shoots,  those  which  start 
where  a  branch  is  not  needed,  should  be  rubbed 
off.  It  is  much  better  to  shape  the  trees  while 
young  than  to  allow  them  to  grow  at  will  for  years, 
and  then  cut  away  a  large  part  of  the  growth. 

Budding  usually  begins  this  month  in  the  nur¬ 
series,  the  exact  time  for  each  fruit  being  governed 
by  the  condition  of  the  stock  and  the  maturity  of 
the  buds.  Cherries  are  usually  budded  first,  then 
plums,  which  are  followed  by  pears. 

Blight  is  the  name  for  the  greatest  affliction  of 
the  fruit-grower.  It  attacks  pear  trees  especially, 
and  the  first  knowledge  their  owner  has  of  its 
presence  is  the  blackening  and  death  of  a  branch 
or  of  the  whole  tree.  We  are  unable  to  apply  a 
preventive,  and  can  only  cut  away  the  dead  por¬ 
tions,  or  the  whole  tree,  and  burn  them. 

The  Bed  Spider,  usually  regarded  as  a  green¬ 
house  pest,  sometimes  attacks  fruit  and  other  trees 
in  the  open  air.  If  the  leaves  turn  dull  and  brown¬ 
ish,  it  is  probable  that  the  Red  Spider  is  the  cause. 
The  insect  is  so  small  as  to  escape  notice.  If  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  is  covered  with  a  very 
thin  web,  and  minute  blackish  or  red  specks  are 
seen  moving  about,  apply  either  a  solution  of 
whale-oil  soap  or  of  soft-soap,  stirring  a  small 
quantity  of  kerosene  with  the  soap  before  adding 
the  water.  Apply  the  solutions  with  a  syringe  or 
garden  pump  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves. 

Tlte  I-Vuit  i.anlcu. 

Strawberries. — The  treatment  of  the  plants  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered  will  depend  upon  the  system 
of  culture.  If  the  vines  are  grown  in  single  rows 
(the  best  for  the  family  garden),  remove  the 
mulch,  cut  off  the  runners,  and  fork  in  a  dressing 
of  fine  manure  or  some  good  fertilizer.  If  any 
weeds  have  started  in  the  rows,  pull  them  by  hand. 
Some  replace  the  mulch  to  keep  down  weeds,  while 
others  prefer  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  not  apply  a 
mulch  until  cold  weather.  In  the  alternate  row 
system,  the  runners  are  encouraged  to  strike  in 
paths  that  have  been  spaded  and  manured  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  As  soon  as  pot-layered  plants  are 
well  rooted,  they  may  be  planted  out.  The  strik¬ 
ing  of  runners  in  pots  may  be  continued. 

Raspberries. — Only  those  shoots  or  suckers  which 
will  be  needed  for  bearing  next  year,  are  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow.  Hoe  up  all  others. 

Currants, — Fruit  to  be  used  for  jelly  should  be 


picked  as  soon  as  it  is  fairly  red.  Much  of  the 
trouble  of  house-keepers  with  jelly  making,  comes 
from  using  over-ripe  fruit.  For  the  table,  the  cur¬ 
rants  can  not  be  too  ripe.  The  season  may  be 
prolonged  by  mulching  the  bushes.  If  long  and 
vigorous  shoots  start  and  push  up  in  the  center 
of  the  bush,  break  them  off  while  young. 

Insects  Infesting  the  Grape  are  numerous,  but  at 
the  present  season  they  are  for  the  most  part  large 
solitary  caterpillars  and  beetles.  One  who  gives 
his  vines  proper  attention,  will  discover  and  de¬ 
stroy  these  before  they  do  much  mischief. 

Mildew  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  grape-grower. 
While  some  varieties  are  more  readily  attacked 
thau  others,  in  a  season  when  mildew  is  prevalent, 
few,  if  any,  are  exempt.  If  small  whitish  patches, 
having  the  appearance  of  mould,  appear  on  the 
leaves,  usually  on  the  under  surface,  use  sulphur 
at  once.  The  bellows  should  be  so  used  as  to  dif¬ 
fuse  the  sulphur  in  a  cloud,  and  allow  it  to  settle 
upon  all  parts  of  the  vine.  The  work  should  be 
done  in  a  still  day. 

Summer -layering. — This  method  of  propagating 
the  grape  may  be  practised  this  month,  as  early  as 
the  shoots  are  firm  enough  to  handle.  Directions 
for  the  operation  were  given  on  page  278,  in  J  une. 

Kiitcliei*  and  Market  Garden. 

Asparagus. — The  crop  of  next  spring  will  depend 
upon  a  vigorous  growth  of  tops  this  summer.  Do 
not  allow  any  large  number  of  tops  to  be  cut  for 
use  as  “  fly  catchers,”  as  we  often  see  done.  Every 
plant  cut  now  means  several  spears  less  next  spring. 
The  thick  mass  of  tops  will  keep  down  most 
weeds;  if  an  occasional  tall  “pig-weed”  estab¬ 
lishes  itself,  pull  it  up.  If  seeds  were  sown  to 
grow  plants  for  making  a  new  plantation,  keep 
the  bed  clear  of  weeds,  and  encourage  the  plants 
by  occasional  hoeing. 

Beans  are  hot  weather  plants,  and  a  sowing  of 
the  bush  sorts  may  be  made  at  any  time  to  keep 
up  a  succession.  If  wanted  for  pickling,  the  “Ref¬ 
ugee”  is  preferred.  If  Limas,  after  reaching  the 
tops  of  the  poles,  throw  out  long  wandering 
branches,  pinch  off  the  ends  of  these,  to  induce  a 
setting  of  pods. 

Beets. — Continue  t£>  thin  the  earlier  sown,  and 
keep  clear  of  weeds.  The  “Blood  Turnip”  may 
still  be  sown  for  winter  use.  We  find  it  much 
preferable  to  the  large  kinds. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Plants,  when  large 
enough,  are  to  be  set  out  from  the  seed-bed.  Land 
which  was  occupied  by  early  potatoes,  with  a  lib¬ 
eral  manuring,  makes  an  excellent  cabbage  ground. 
Give  the  surface  of  the  soil  an  occasional  dressing 
with  the  rake,  to  keep  down  the  weeds.  In  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  “  Cabbage- worm  ”  is  troublesome, 
use  Pytethrum  powder  or  hot  water. 

Carrots. — Continue  to  work  between  the  rows 
until  the  tops  are  so  large  as  to  be  in  the  way. 

Celery  is  usually  set  out  this  month.  Market- 
gardeners  put  it  upon  land  heavily  manured  for 
early  cabbages  or  other  early  crop.  Prepare  the 
ground  by  throwing  out  the  soil  with  the  plow, 
going  twice  in  the  row,  and  place  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure  in  the  furrows.  Throw  the  soil  back,  and 
work  it  with  the  roller  and  harrow  until  a  fine  bed 
is  made.  The  manured  furrows  should  be  three 
feet  apart,  and  the  plants  set  every  six  inches  in 
the  rows.  Keep  the  plants  well  cultivated,  and  re¬ 
place  any  that  may  die,  from  a  reserve  lot. 

Celeriac  is  set  out  in  the  same  manner  as  celery. 

Com. — Some  of  the  early  sorts  may  still  be  plant¬ 
ed,  to  give  a  late  supply.  If  seed  is*to  be  saved, 
select  the  seed-stalks,  and  mark  them  by  tying 
on  them  a  strip  of  white  cloth  before  any  ears 
are  gathered.  As  soon  as  the  ears  are  all  off, 
cut  up  and  cure  the  stalks  if  not  wanted  for  im¬ 
mediate  feeding. 

Cucumbers. — If  seeds  are  to  be  saved,  mark  the 
earliest  specimens  before  any  are  cut  for  use. 
Cut  all  that  are  large  enough,  whether  needed 
for  use  or  not,  as  this  will  prolong  the  bearing. 
Seeds  for  the  pickle  crop  may  still  be  sown. 


Kohl-rabi. — Seeds  may  be  sown  for  a  late  crop. 
If  grown  in  rich  soil  and  used  while  young,  this  is 
a  delicious  vegetable.  The  old  rule,  “use  when 
not  larger  than  a  teacup,”  is  a  good  one. 

Martynias.—Keeji  well  hoed,  and  gather  the  fruit 
for  pickles  while  yet  so  tender  as  to  offer  no  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  thumb-nail.  If  any  get  too  old,  cut 
them  away. 

Melons.—' The  fight  must  be  kept  up  with  insects. 
Hand  work,  when  the  vines  are  small,  will  do 
much.  If  the  Spotted-beetle  attacks  the  vines, 
Paris  green  is  the  only  remedy. 

Okra.—  Keep  clear  of  weeds,  and  use  while  the 
green  pods  are  tender.  If  more  are  produced  than 
are  needed  for  immediate  use,  slice  in  half-inch 
pieces,  and  dry  for  winter  use. 

Onions. — Keep  down  the  weeds  by  hoeing  as 
often  as  necessary.  For  a  near  market,  onions 
often  pay  best  if  bunched  and  sold  while  green. 
When  half-grown,  from  three  to  six,  according  to 
the  market,  are  tied  in  a  bunch,  first  washing 
and  removing  any  loose  skin. 

Peas. — As  a  rule,  late  peas  mildew.  Some  of  the 
early  varieties  may  be  sown  at  a  venture. 

Peppsi-s.—  Encourage  by  frequent  hoeing,  and 
cut  the  fruit  as  soon  as  large  enough  for  pickling. 

Radishes. — The  Chinese  Rose-colored  Winter,  de¬ 
scribed  elsewhere,  may  be  sown  this  month. 

Rhubarb. — After  the  early  fruits  are  plenty,  the 
rhubarb  is  allowed  to  rest,  though  an  occasional 
picking  may  be  made  if  desired.  Keep  the  flower- 
stalks  cut  away. 

Salsify.—' Though  not  generally  used  until  win¬ 
ter,  the  roots  are  good  whenever  large  enough. 

Squashes. — Keep  down  the  weeds,  and  when  the 
vines  prevent  the  use  of  the  hoe  or  cultivator,  pull 
by  hand  those  which  appear.  Continue  the  fight 
with  insects.  Hand-picking  will  keep  the  mal¬ 
odorous  black  Squash-bug  in  check.  If  the  vines 
take  root  at  the  joints,  do  not  disturb  them. 
Small,  unripe  squashes  of  any  of  the  winter  varie¬ 
ties,  especially  of  the  Hubbard,  when  cooked,  are 
superior  to  the  summer  squashes. 

Sweet-Herbs—  Sage,  Thyme,  etc.,  are  usually  sown 
in  a  seed-bed,  from  which  they  are  transplanted  to 
land  left  vacant  by  early  crops.  They  may  be  set 
out  any  time  this  month  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  with 
the  plants  eight  or  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
They  do  not  make  much  growth  until  we  have 
cool  nights,  but  must  be  kept  clear  of  weeds. 
Sweet  Marjoram,  being  rather  difficult  to  trans¬ 
plant,  does  best  if  sown  where  it  is  to  grow. 

Sweet-Potatoes.— These  are  often  slow  in  getting  a 
start.  Keep  the  ridges  clear  of  weeds,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  build  them  up  anew  witli  the  hoe 
and  spade.  When  the  vines  once  start  to  run,  do 
not  allow  them  to  take  root;  this  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  lifting  them  with  a  hoe-handle. 

Tomatoes.— If  the  rot  appears,  cut  away  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  affected  fruit.  The  cause  is  not  yet 
ascertained.  If,  as  is  possible,  it  is  due  to  a  fun¬ 
gus,  this  will  tend  to  check  it.  Keep  the  vines 
tied  to  the  trellis. 

Turnips. — The  Ruta  Baga  sorts  may  still  be  sown 
very  early  this  month.  For  table  use,  none  are 
equal  to  the  “  Long  White  French,”  though  it  is 
not  so  large  as  some  others.  Give  rich  soil,  use  a 
plenty  of  seed,  and  thin  early.  The  Yellowstone 
and  Aberdeen  may  be  sown  during  the  month. 

Watermelons. — The  insects  that  attack  squashes, 
melons,  and  others  of  the  family  must  be  fought. 
Those  marauders  who  look  upon  -watermelons  as 
common  property,  often  save  one  the  trouble  of 
deciding  when  the  watermelon  is  ripe.  Having 
been  troubled  by  “vermin  ”  of  this  class,  we  one 
year  put  up  a  conspicuous  sign  to  this  effect : 
“  Caution  !  Those  who  take  melons,  must  be  care¬ 
ful  to  select  those  which  have  not  been  poisoned.” 
No  melons  were  missed  that  season. 

Weeds. — When  a  crop  is  removed,  do  not  allow 
the  land  to  grow  a  crop  of  weeds.  It  may  be  sown 
to  buckwheat,  peas,  or  other  plant  that  will  smother 
the  weeds,  the  crop  to  be  plowed  or  spaded  under 
before  frost. 
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Poultry  Raising  as  a  Business. 

BY  r.  H.  JACOBS. 

Those  who  contemplate  raising  poultry  on  alarge 
scale,  must  divest  their  minds  of  the  idea  that  it  is 
an  easy  and  pleasant  occupation  ;  yet  it  is  so,  com¬ 
pared  with  ordinary  farm  operations,  although 
much  hard  work  must  be  done,  and  many  failures 
are  to  be  expected.  As  managed  on  most  farms, 
poultry  is  not  profitable,  simply  because  no  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  breeds,  shelter,  or  feeding.  The 
eggs  are  gathered  wherever  they  can  be  found,  the 
chicks  are  surrendered  entirely  to  the  hens,  and 
feeding  varies  from  twice  a  day  to  once  a  week, 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  person  in  charge. 

A  flock  of  ten  hens  can  be  comfortably  kept  in  a 
yard,  20  feet  wide  by  50  feet  deep.  An  acre  of 
ground  will  contain  forty  such  yards,  or  400  hens. 
No  cocks  are  necessary  unless  the  eggs  are  desired 
for  incubation.  To  estimate  §1.50  as  a  clear  profit 
from  each  hen,  is  not  the  maximum  limit,  but 
the  profit  accrues  according  to  the  management 
given.  Poultry  thrives  best  when  running  at 


The  breeds  have  special  characteristics  also.  The 
large  fowls  must  be  hatched  in  March,  if  early 
pullets  are  desired  for  winter  laying.  This  applies 
to  Brahmas,  Cochins,  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  If 
the  manager  finds  this  impossible,  he  should 
at  once  substitute  cocks  of  the  Leghorn  breed, 
which,  crossed  with  large  hens,  make  good  market¬ 
able  chicks,  and  produce  pullets  that  mature 
early.  A  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
several  breeds  is  indispensable  to  success.  Crossing 
pure-bred  cocks  with  common  hens  is  excellent, 
but  “  fancy  poultry  ”  is  not  profitable  to  any  but 
those  who  understand  thoroughly  the  mating  and 
!  selection  of  the  several  breeds. 

Is  it  a  suitable  occupation  for  ladies  or  delicate 
persons?  is  an  oft-repeated  inquiry.  The  ordinary 
work  of  throwing  on  the  ground  a  few  bushels  of 
com  weekly  and  gathering  the  eggs  seems  an  easy 
matter,  but  to  keep  large  numbers,  there  is  the 
additional  work  of  cleaning,  watering,  regular  feed¬ 
ing  (early  in  the  morning),  closing  at  night,  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  chicks,  and  marketing  the  produce.  In 
winter,  very  often,  there  are  places  from  which  the 
snow  must  be  shovelled,  to  say  nothing  of  hundreds 


A  House  Costing  $2,500. 

We  present  in  illustrations  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  plans 
of  a  house,  containing  ten  good  sized  rooms,  a  large 
veranda — costing  §2,500,  and  presenting  a  neat  and 
attractive  appearance.  The  building  is  of  Queen 
Anne  style,  now  becoming  so  very  popular,  and 
makes  a  very  handsome  and  commodious  residence 
for  town  or  country.  The  general  arrangement 
was  suggested  by  a  woman,  who  determined  to 
dispense  with  the  conventional  main  hall  and  stair¬ 
way,  occupying  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
the  front  part  of  the  house,  and  provided  instead, 
a  vestibule  entrance  outside  the  house,  from  a  part 
of  the  veranda.  This  puts  the  stairs  in  a  less  con¬ 
spicuous  place,  with  approaches  from  two  directions 
at  the  foot,  thus  making  them  serve  equally  well  for 
general  or  family  use  from  the  main  house,  and  as  a 
private  stairs  from  the  rear  extension - Ex¬ 

terior  (figs.  1  and  2).— The  outlines  are  angular, 
i  and  somewhat  picturesque.  The  body  is  two  feet 
above  ground,  and  but  a  few  easy  steps  are  required 
1  to  reach  the  entrances  from  the  outside.  The  ex- 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE,  COSTING  §2,500.  Fig.  2. — SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE,  COSTING  §2,500. 


large,  but  this  applies  only  to  small  flocks.  Hens 
kept  by  the  hundred  become  too  crowded  while 
at  large,  no  matter  how  wide  the  range,  and  sick¬ 
ness  and  loss  occur.  Large  flocks  must  be  di¬ 
vided,  and  the  size  of  the  yard  required  for  a  flock, 
is  of  but  little  importance  compared  with  that  of 
the  management.  There  is  much  profit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sale  of  young  chicks — and,  where  one 
pays  attention  to  the  business — they  receive  the 
greatest  care.  Each  brood,  like  the  adult,  is  kept 
separate  from  the  others,  in  a  little  coop,  which 
prevents  quarreling  among  the  hens,  and  enables 
the  manager  to  count  and  know  all  about  tbe 
chicks.  This  is  very  important,  as  there  are 
many  farmers  who  hatch  scores  of  broods  and 
yet  cannot  tell  what  became  of  two-thirds  of 
them.  Hawks,  crows,  cats,  rats,  and  other  depre¬ 
dators  take  their  choice,  and  the  owners  are  no 
wiser.  Each  sitting  hen  should  be  in  a  coop  by 
herself,  and  each  coop  should  have  a  lath  run.  The 
critical  period  is  the  forming  of  the  feathers,  which 
calls  for  frequent  feeding,  and  when  they  have 
passed  that  stage,  the  chicks  become  hardy.  The 
houses  need  not  be  more  than  eight  feet  square  for 
each  family,  and  can  be  doubled.  If  possible,  it  is 
best  to  have  changeable  yards,  but,  if  used,  a  less 
number  can  be  kept  to  an  acre.  If  the  yards  are 
kept  clean  by  an  occasional  spading,  however, 
green  stuff  may  be  grown  elsewhere  and  thrown 
over  to  them.  This  may  consist  of  cabbage,  grass, 
turnip  tops,  kale,  mustard,  lettuce,  etc.  Watering 
must  not  be  neglected,  or  the  meals  given  irregu¬ 
larly.  Care  must  be  observed  not  to  feed  too  much, 
as  over-fat  fowls  will  lay  but  few  eggs,  and  such 
eggs  will  not  hatch.  A  good  poultry  manager  is 
always  among  his  fowls,  and  observes  everything. 


of  little  vexations,  that  occur  at  all  seasons.  There 
is  plenty  of  work  to  do  :  fences  to  repair,  leaks  to 
stop,  and  filth  to  remove.  Yet,  if  there  is  a  strong 
boy  to  assist  in  the  harder  labor,  there  is  no  man¬ 
agement  superior  to  that  which  a  careful  lady 
usually  bestows,  she  often  being  more  observing 
than  her  husband. 

System  is  an  essential  feature.  This  means 
regularity  and  promptness,  with  all  the  details 
well  arranged.  Precautions  must  be  taken  against 
preying'  animals,  and  for  the  eradication  of  vermin. 
Watch  the  fluctuations  of  prices,  and  seek  the 
best  markets.  The  same  systematic  method  should 
be  carriea  out  in  attending  to  many  flocks  as  is 
usually  bestowed  on  one,  for  by  sub-division  the 
management  becomes  easier. 


Those  who  are  fond  of  rhubarb  are  reminded 
that  it  may  be  canned  for  winter  use  in  the  same 
manner  as  fruits.  If  this  has  not  already  been 
done,  the  winter’s  supply  ought  to  be  put  up  at 
once,  as  the  gathering  should  soon  cease,  and  the 
plants  allowed  to  grow  and  gain  strength  for  the 
product  of  next  spring.  In  canning,  the  rhubarb 
is  stewed  as  if  for  the  table.  Sugar  may  be  added 
or  not ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  its  preservation,  but 
many  think  it  is  more  convenient  to  add  it  at  once, 
otherwise  the  rhubarb  has  to  be  heated  before  it 
is  used,  in  order  to  properly  incorporate  the  sugar. 
The  hot  rhubarb  is  filled  into  the  jars  in  the  same 
manner  as  stewed  fruits,  and  the  covers  put  on  at 
once.  Before  placing  away,  try  if  it  is  possible  to 
screw  down  the  corks  still  tighter.  In  gathering 
rhubarb  at  this  season,  select  the  newer  stalks,  as 
the  outer  and  older  ones  are  apt  to  be  tough. 


tensive  veranda  and  other  projections  afford  pro¬ 
tection  from  storms  to  the  windows  and  entrances, 
besides  affording  desirable  shade.  The  roofs  are  of 
dark  slate,  one-third  of  those  on  the  main  roof 
being  pointed  and  laid  in  belts.  A  cresting  of  or¬ 
namental  iron  is  set  along  the  main  ridges,  and, 
when  properly  connected  with  ground  rods,  serves 
to  protect  the  building  from  lightning.  The  win¬ 
dow  openings  have  a  single  light  of  plain  glass  in 
the  lower  sash,  and  several  smaller  tinted  lights  in 
the  top  one.  The  tinted  glass,  in  a  variety  of  col¬ 
ors,  produces, with  little  cost,  a  very  cheerful  effect, 

both  outside  and  inside _ File  Cellar  equal 

the  first  story  in  area.  It  has  an  outside  entrance, 
five  windows,  and  stairs  leading  to  the  first  story. 

Ilight  of  ceiling,  '6i  feet _ First  Story  (fig. 

3). — The  liight  cf  the  ceilings  is  10  feet.  There 
are  four  good-s.zed  rooms,  each  with  outlooks  at 
their  sides  and  ends.  The  main  entrance  is  from 
the  front  veranda,  through  a  good-sized  and  pleas¬ 
ant  vestibule,  which  is  lighted  at  the  side  by  a 
cluster  window  of  tinted  glass,  and  has  side  and 
end  doors  opening  to  the  parlor  and  sitting-room. 
The  parlor  has  four  windows  facing  three  direc¬ 
tions,  each  protected  from  storms,  and  agreeably 
shaded  by  the  veranda.  There  is  a  large  open 
fire-place,  and  doors  communicating  with  the  sit¬ 
ting  and  dining-rooms.  Tbe  sitting  and  dining¬ 
rooms  adjoin  each  other  through  sliding-doors, 
which  admit  of  their  being  used  together,  as  occa¬ 
sion  may  require.  The  kitchen  is  convenient, 
well-lighted,  has  a  large  fire-place,  with  range,  and 
adjoins  a  pantry.  The  rear  entrance,  or  porch,  is 
also  reached  through  a  door  from  the  sitting- 
room.  The  stairs  to  the  cellar  and  to  the  second 
story  are  placed  between  the  dining-room  and 
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kitchen,  and  may  be  reached  from  each  direct. . . . 
Second  Story  (fig.  4).— Hight  of  ceiling  is  9 
feet.  This  story  has  a  central  hall,  three  cham¬ 
bers,  three  closets,  and  a  trunk-room.  The  stairs 
to  the  attic  are  placed  above  those  of  the  first 
story  . .  .Attic  (fig.  5). — Hight  of  ceiling  is  3  feet 
at  the  plates  or  sides,  and  follows  the  rafters  to 
the  full  hight  of  7  feet.  A  hall  and  three  cham¬ 
bers  are  finished  on  this  floor,  with  the  doors  and 
windows  placed  in  the  center  of  the  ends  of  each. 
. . . .  4 'oils (ruction.  —  The  foundations  and 
chimneys  are  of  hard  brick,  laid  in  good  mortar. 
The  frame  is  of  sawed  spruce ;  with  siding,  for 
the  body,  of  clapboards  laid  on  thicknessed  sheath¬ 
ing  and  building  felt.  The  gables  and  frieze 
courses  are  of  red-wood  shingles,  also  on  sheath¬ 
ing.  The  main  roof  is  of  dark  slate,  laid  on  sheath¬ 
ing  and  tarred  felt.  The  veranda  roofs  are  also  of 
slate,  laid  on  inverted  pine  flooring.  The  flooring 
outside  is  of  li  by  4i-inch  T  and  G  pine  ;  inside,  of 
li  by  7-inch  T  and  G  spruce.  The  windows  have 
plank  frames,  with  li-incli  sash,  glazed  with  sec¬ 
ond  quality  French  glass.  The  doors  are  of  sea¬ 
soned  pine,  panelled  and  molded.  The  inside 
finish  is  clear  pine,  reeded,  with  blocks.  The  in¬ 
side  walls  and  ceilings  are  hard-finished  on  two 
coats  of  brown  mortar,  and  the  principal  rooms  of 
the  first  story  have  neat  stucco  cornices.  The 
painting  is  two-coat  work,  of  selected  colors. 

Estimate.— Cost  of  Materials  ami  Labor. 

160  yards  Excavation,  @  25c.  $  yd. . . $  40.00 


15,000 "Brick,  Foundation  and  CliinmeyB  (complete, 

@  $15  34  M .  225.00 

82  feet  Blue  Stone,  Steps  and  Sills,  @  30c.  ?!  ft. .  9.60 

1,000  yards  Plastering,  @  30c.  $1  yd .  800.00 

210  Stucco  Cornices,  @  20c.  $  ft .  42.00 

5, <  00  feet  Timber,  @  $20  *  M .  100.00 

100  Joists,  @  16c.  each .  16.00 

250  Wall  Strips,  @  11c.  each .  27.50 

4,500  feet  Sheathing.  @  3c.  $  ft .  135.00 

450  Clapboards,  @  16c.  each .  72.00 

21  bunches  Shingles,  @  $1.50  $  bunch .  31.50 

24 X  squares  Slate,  @  *9  $  square .  220.50 

950  feet  Outside  Flooring,  @  5c.  ft .  47.50 

2,650  feet  Inside  Flooring,  &  4c.  @  f t .  106.00 

5  Cellar  Windows,  @  $3  each .  15.00 

23  Full-sized  Windows,  at  $8  each .  184.00 

11  Half-Windows,  @  $5  each .  55.00 

29  Doors,  at  $7  each .  203.00 

3  Stairs,  @  $10  each .  30.00 

Veranda  and  Porch  finish .  50.00 

5  kegs  Nails,  @  $4  each .  20  00 

4  Closet  finish .  20.00 

Mantels .  30.00 

Tin  Gutters  and  Leaders .  20.00 

Carting, .  20.00 


Painting .  180.00 

Carpenter’s  labor  (not  Included  above) .  240.00 

Pump,  Sink,  and  Incidentals .  60.00 


Total,  complete . $2,500.00 


Application  of  Plant  Food. 

BY  PROF.  J.  W.  SANBORN,  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  OF 
MISSOURI. 


In  the  April  number  I  gave  the  results  of  trials 
of  manure  plowed  under,  versus  manure  surface 


applied.  These  results  were  contrary  to  my  ex¬ 
pectations  and  the  common  belief ;  and  I  know 
of  no  similar  trials  on  record,  as  these  covered  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  different  crops.  I  question  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  present  reasoning  upon  the  surface 
application  of  manure.  This  reasoning  is  founded 
partly  upon  English  research  and  opinion ;  it  is 
borrowing  facts 'formed  under  one  set  of  condi¬ 
tions,  and  applying  them  to  another.  The  rainfall 
of  England  is  less  than  that  of  our  country,  but 
the  number  of  cloudy  and  rainy  days  very  much 
exceeds  that  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
effects  of  our  dryer  atmosphere  is  an  increased 
evaporation,  and  the  leaching  of  water  into  the 
subsoil  is  less  here  than  in  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  The  tests  of  percolation  by  both  Stock- 
bridge  and  Sturtevant,  on  open  sandy  loam,  or 
gravelly  soil,  has  shown  but  little  over  one-half  the 
inches  of  water  of  percolation,  found  by  Lawes 
on  heavy  retentive  soil.  Our  land  is  frost-locked 
for  five  months  of  the  year,  months  in  which  per¬ 
colation  is  active  in  England,  as  shown  by  J.  B. 
Lawes  investigation  of  fall-applied  chemicals,  ver¬ 
sus  spring-applied.  While  we  have  but  little  per¬ 
colation  of  water  on  our  more  compact  soils,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  this  little  does  not  occur  to 
any  noteworthy  extent,  during  the  growing  season ; 
in  fact,  the  trials  make  it  probable  that  during 
*  June,  July,  and  August,  evaporation  exceeds  rain- 
fall.  The  application  1  would  make  of  these  facts 
is,  that  the  upward  movement  of  water  in  the  soil, 
may  at  times  exceed  the  downward,  and  instead  of 
the  manure,  when  plowed  under,  moving  from 
the  surface  roots  of  plants,  it  may  pass  towards 
them.  The  upward  and  downward  movements 
of  water,  caused  by  rains  and  capillary  attraction, 
to  supply  surface  water  for  evaporation,  causes  a 
slight  movement  of  soluble  materials  of  the  soil, 
but  with  less  loss  of  nitrogen  in  volatile  com¬ 
pounds  when  plowed  under.  It  is  generally  claim¬ 
ed,  on  the  basis  of  Vcelcker’s  noteworthy  investi¬ 
gations,  that  manure  exposed  doe6  not  lose  ni¬ 
trogen  by  escape  into  the  air.  Dr.  Vcelcker’s  trials 
never  showed  that  there  was  no  loss,  but  only  a 
small  loss  of  nitrogen  from  covered  manure.  1  do 


not  claim  much  loss  of  nitrogen  from  exposed 
manure,  by  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  or  from 
manure  in  the  soil  near  its  surface.  It  is  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  nitrogen  is  dissipated  into  the  air 
from  the  surface  of  tilled  grouud.  Under  favor¬ 
able  conditions  (without  presenting  a  long  ar¬ 
ray  of  facts),  I  believe  that  my  trials  were  careful 
and  extended  enough  to  warrant  calling  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  present  views  regarding  the  application 
of  manure,  as  far  as  heavy  clay  loams  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Thus  far,  in  speaking  of  surface  applica/- 
tion  of  manure,  I  have  had  reference  to  manure 
harrowed  into  the  surface  of  plowed  ground.  I 
have  considerable  experience  in  top-dressing  grass 
lands  with  most  sorts  of  manure,  chemicals,  and 
indirect  agents  of  plant  nutrition,  like  lime,  plas¬ 
ter,  etc.,  and  with  all  of  these  have  failed  to  ob¬ 
tain  satisfactory  results.  The  fact  is  more  clear  to 
my  mind,  than  the  reasons  why.  I  have  seeded 
down  large  areas  to  grass,  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  am  confident  that  the  commingling 
of  the  manure  with  the  earth  has  been  far  more 
economical  than  surface  fertilization  on  the  un¬ 
broken  sod.  New  roots  from  seeding  and  stirring 
of  the  soil  may  be  factors  in  the  case.  Entire  sur¬ 
face  application  may  have  a  tendency  to  induce  too 
superficial  a  rooting  of  plants.  The  best  results 
that  I  have  observed  from  surface  use  of  manures 
for  grass,  have  been  upon  moist  soils.  It  is  only 
upon  fields  difficult  to  till  that  I  would  be  induced 
to  use  manures  (in  our  climate)  without  first 
breaking  up  the  ground. 


Do  apples,  of  different  varieties  mix  by  means 
of  their  pollen?  In  Wisconsin  a  number  of 
years  ago,  a  neighbor  had  a  Yellow  Bellflower 
and  a  Russet,  standing  so  near  together  that  their 
branches  nearly  touched.  One  autumn  I  helped 
gather  the  apples,  and  we  found  the  fruit  on  the 
adjacent  sides  of  the  two  trees  to  be  mixed  very 
evenly  throughout  the  body  of  the  apple.  Those 
on  the  Bell-flower  tree  were  tinged  with  the  brown 
color  of  the  Russet,  and  the  flesh  partook  of  the 
Russet  flavor,  and  was  firmer  in  texture  than  the 
true  Bell-flower.  Those  on  the  Russet  tree  were 
thinner  skinned  than  the  true  Russet,  tinged 
with  light  yellow,  and  the  flesh  had  somewhat  the 
flavor  of  the  Bell-flower.  The  fruit  on  the  sides 
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Fig.  5. — ATTIC  OF  HOUSE  COSTING  $2,500. 

of  the  trees  farthest  from  each  other,  were  true, 
each  to  its  own  kind.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  at 
the  time,  to  examine  the  seed-vessels  to  see  if  they 
were  changed  in  form  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  pollen  from  the  two  apple  trees  was 
mixed.  J.  E.  B.,  Rockport,  D.  T. 
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Learn  to  Catch  Your  Own  Trout. 

The  labors  of  Seth  Green,  Roosevelt,  and  others 
interested  in  preserving  and  perpetuating  our  best 
fish,  are  rapidly  restocking  our  trout  streams, 
and  every  farmer  who  has  a  running  brook  on  his 
place  can  now,  at  very  little  expense,  have  trout 
of  his  own  to  order.  The  farmer  boy  looks  with 
wondering  admiration  at  the  ily-casts  of  his  city 
cousin,  who  has  come  to  the  country  for  his  July 
vacation,  but  if  he  will  give  a  little  time  and  at¬ 
tention,  he.  can  very  soon  acquire  the  art  of  fly¬ 
fishing,  and  excel  his  cousin,  for  he  has  more 
strength  in  his  arm  and  more  endurance  generally. 
Here  what  David  Foster,  to  whom  we  referred  last 
month,  has  to  say : 

It  is  a  well  established  axiom  that  in  skillful  cast¬ 
ing  lies  the  chief  condition  of  success.  “  He  can 
throw  a  good  line,”  is  equivalent  to  asserting  the 
proficiency  of  a  rodster,  whether  he  be  fly,  mid¬ 
water,  or  bottom  fisher.  The  ordinary  routine  cast 
is  the  first  to  be  practised  and  acquired  by  the 
tyro.  This  is  accomplished  by  bringing  rouud  the 
rod  so  as  to  describe  a  half  circle  from  over  the 
left  shoulder,  and  delivering  it  directly  over  the 
right,  the  action  emanating  from  the  wrist  and 
elbow  ouly.  It  is  capital  practice  for  the  young 
student  to  cast  upon  a  lawn  or  any  closely-cut  turf. 
Line  to  the  length  of  the  rod  should  first  be  deliv¬ 
ered  efficiently  and  neatly,  when  a  hat  should  be 
placed  as  the  receptacle  of  the  fly ;  after  the  dis¬ 
tances  have  been  lengthened  at  intervals,  a  tum¬ 
bler  may  be  substituted,  and  finally  a  small  wine 
glass.  When  these  different  exercises  have  been 
successfully  accomplished,  with  a  fair  length  of 
line,  the  rodster  may  safely  try  his  hand  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  watery  element.  Lightness  and  pre¬ 
cision  follow  practice  and  experience. 

Care  and  patience  in  execution  are  required,  after 
the  rudiments  of  the  art  have  been  acquired ;  a 
non-observance  of  these  is  sure  to  materially  inter¬ 
fere  with  sport.  Perseverance  is  all  very  well  in 
its  place,  but  when  unaided  by  the  exercise  of  due 
care  and  tact  in  presenting  the  lure,  it  will  meet 
with  small  result.  The  tyro  should  therefore  prac¬ 
tice  assiduously,  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  much 
as  he  may  admire  and  aspire  to  a  nearer  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  scaly  beauties,  they  are  coy  and  un¬ 
grateful.  The  instant  they  become  aware  of  his  I 
paying  them  the  least  attention,  they  move  con¬ 
temptuously  away ;  and  no  matter  how  lovingly  he 
drops  them  a  line,  all  further  correspondence  is 
thanklessly  declined.  It  behooves  him,  therefore, 
to  keep  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible,  never 
allowing  the  sun  to  extend  his  shadow  across  the 
stream,  always  also  avoiding  conspicuously  bright 
clothing  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  naturalist’s  per¬ 
sistent  assertions  as  to  the  dullness  of  the  eyes  of 
fish,  owing,  it  is  affirmed,  to  the  skin  of  the  head 
covering  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  trout  fisher 
knows  very  well  that  in  their  own  elemeut  they 
habitually  exercise  the  mo6t  keen  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  powers  of  vision,  when  the  water  is  clear; 
and  any  moving  or  brightly-colored  objects  outside 
it  attract  their  attention. 

An  accurate  estimate  of  the  elasticity  of  the  line, 
etc.,  should  be  possessed,  and  the  striking  motion 
accelerated  or  modified  accordingly.  The  action  re¬ 
quisite  is  a  short,  quick,  wrist-motion,  commenced 
sharply,  but  elided  almost  instantly  and  abruptly, 
like  a  quick  movement  of  the  hand  in  bringing  a 
foil  in  fencing  from  tierce  to  carte.  The  hand  hold¬ 
ing  the  rod  is  turned  upwards  and  backwards, 
whilst  the  arm  is  stationary  when  a  short  line  is 
out,  the  movement  being  lengthened  when  the  in¬ 
tervening  line  is  either  long  or  loose.  One  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  fly-fishing  lies,  undoubtedly,  in 
the  comparative  absence  of  routine  and  sameness. 
The  plier  of  the  rod  must  adapt  himself  to  ever- 
changing  circumstances. 

Never  play  a  trout  against  a  stream,  as  by  that 
means  an  additional  weight  is  thrown  upon  the  line 
and  tackle,  which  in  all  cases  is  particularly  un¬ 
desirable,  as  in  the  eveut  of  the  tackle  holding  to 
its  tether,  there  is  danger  of  the  fish  being  forcibly 
torn  away  from  the  hook.  A  small  fish  drawn 
against  the  stream,  strains  the  tackle  inconceivably. 


Whenever  a  fish  makes  for  weeds,  roots,  or  sub¬ 
merged  timber  at  the  rodster’s  side  of  the  river,  do 
not  potter  with  the  reel,  but  haul  in  the  line  by  the 
left  hand,  allowing  it  to  fall  at  the  feet.  Wher¬ 
ever  weeds  are  most  prevalent  in  a  trout  stream, 
there  the  best  fish  congregate.  Like  pike,,  they  love 
to  secrete  themselves  iu  the  green  shades  of  aquatic 
vegetation,  from  whence  they  can  dart  upon  their 
unexpecting  prey.  Whenever  surface  food  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  tempting,  they  leave  their  cover,  generally 
rising  upon  the  less  frequented  side  of  the  water, 
where  they  have  still  the  full  benefit  of  the  weed 
beds  which  intervene  between  them  and  their 
would-be  captors. 

Fly-rods  are  made  of  many  different  woods  and 
dimensions.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however, 
that  during  the  two  centuries  that  have  elapsed 
since  Cotton  first  wrote  upon  what  afterwards  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  most  artistic  and  scientific  branch 
of  angling,  the  length  of  the  fly-rod  has  diminished 
by  more  than  one-half.  Notwithstanding  this  di¬ 
minution  of  size,  and  we  may  also  add,  of  weight, 
the  casting  powers  of  the  rodster  have  been  so 
much  augmented,  that  almost  double  the  distance 
may  now  be  neatly  covered  by  the  adult  adept 
than  was  effected  with  the  unwieldy  weapons  of 
our  forefathers.  The  propelling  power  of  the  fly- 
rod  depends  largely  upon  the  material  of  which  it 
is  constructed.  The  fine-grained  woods  of  the 
tropics  exceed  our  own  in  point  of  strength,  dura¬ 
bility,  and  weight-sustaining  powers. 

The  line  should  be  plaited  of  water-proof  silk. 
The  eight-plait  water-proof  fly  lines  have  gradu¬ 
ally,  during  the  last  forty  years,  superseded  the  old 
hair,  as  well  as  the  hair  and  silk  lines. 

The  rod  for  pike  is  now  made  little  more  than 
one-half  the  former  dimensions  ;  the  cumbersome 
tool  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  is  being  dis¬ 
carded  in  favor  of  a  more  efficient  implement  of 
about  nine  or  ten  feet.  The  old  swing  movement 
for  getting  out  the  bait  is  quite  surpassed  by  what 
may  be  termed  the  spring  motion  ;  the  fisherman’s 
right  angle  is  reduced  by  this  change,  his  general 
style  and  comfort  vastly  improved,  and  success 
rendered  more  sure.  The  very  largest  fish  are  held 
more  under  control  and  are  much  more  easily  landed 
when  a  short  and  sturdy  rod  is  employed. 


A  Stump  Puller. 


The  stump  puller  herewith  illustrated  is  very 
simple,  consisting  of  a  stout  bar  and  a  heavy  hook. 
The  iron  parts  can  be  made  by  any  blacksmith. 


There  is  great  loss  every  season  by  individuals 
owning  wood  lots,  and  to  the  public,  from  careless¬ 
ness  or  design  in  handling  fire.  In  the  summer 
drouths,  the  leaves  and  fallen  limbs  become  like 
tinder,  and  the  cigar  stump  or  emptied  pipe,  the 
brands  from  a  camp-fire  or  pic-nic  party,  are  enough 
to  kindle  a  great  conflagration.  Fires  are  often 
started  from  the  sparks  of  a  rail  road  engine,  from 
carelessness  in  burning  brush,  or  from  mischievous 
boys,  just  to  see  the  blaze.  There  is  much  loss  to 
the  owner  of  the  forest  burnt  over,  in  trees  killed, 
in  fuel  and  fences  consumed,  and  in  the  vegetable 
wealth  of  leaves  and  mould  burned  and  dissipated. 
The  forest  does  not  recover,  as  when  it  is  cut  with 
the  axe.  It  remains  for  years  a  blackened  desola¬ 
tion  iu  the  landscape.  In  most  cases,  the  whole 
neighborhood  suffers  from  the  reduction  of  the  area 
of  forest,  already  too  small  to  husband  the  rain 
fall,  and  protect  the  springs  and  rivulets,  that  feed 
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the  rivers.  This  great  public  evil  should  have  the 
immediate  attention  of  all  our  law  makers. 


With  the  hot  days  comes  the  weed,  which  calls 
for  active  and  thorough  work.  Those  who  are 
particular  as  to  their  speech,  call  it  purslane,  but 
every  gardener  knows  it  as  “pussley.”  The  weeds 
of  earlier  months  could  be  kept  in  subjection,  when 
small,  merely  by  the  use  of  a  rake  ;  when  uprooted, 
they  would  shrivel  and  die.  Give  pussley  this 
treatment  and  it  does  not  die  at  all,  but  takes  root 
anew,  and  thrives  all  the  better  for  the  transplant¬ 
ing.  Nothing  but  hoeing  up  and  carting  off  will 
answer.  Though  such  a  pest,  it  has  itsuse6.  Pigs 
are  fond  of,  and  will  thrive  upon  it,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
cellent  green  food  for  poultry.  Indeed  it  is  not  to 
be  despised  as  a  table  vegetable,  when  cooked  and 
dressed  like  peas,  with  milk  and  butter.  Did  it  not 
force  itself  upon  us,  we  should  no  doubt  cultivate 
it  with  as  much  care  as  do  the  French  gardeners, 
who,  besides  the  common  form,  have  three  distinct 
varieties,  the  “Green,”  the  “Golden,”  and  the 
“Large-leaved ”  Pourpier,  which  is  the  French  for 
“  Pussley.” 


The  Tent-Caterpillar. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  enemies  of  the 
apple  orchard  is  the  Tent-caterpillar  (Clisiocampa 
Americana).  These  worms  swarm  in  the  unpruned 
nurseries  and  neglected  orchards  of  such  farmers 
who  think  the  planting  of  trees  is  the  main  thing 
in  securing  fine  fruit.  They  hang  out  their  webs 
upon  the  wild  cherry  trees  that  grow  along  the 
walls  and  by  the  road  side,  and  are  quite  as  fond  of 
the  cherry  leaves  as  of  the  apple.  Some  farmers 
who  look  after  the  enemy  in  their  orchards  do  not 
seem  to  fear  their  depredations  iu  the  wild  cherry 
trees,  which  are  prolific  nurseries  of  the  caterpil¬ 
lars,  and  will,  if  untouched,  thwart  all  efforts  to 
keep  their  apple  trees  clean.  The  eggs  from  which 
the  worms  are  hatched  are  glued  around  the  young 
branches,  generally  near  a  fork,  forming  a  large 
patch  or  ring  of  several  hundred  eggs,  covered 
with  a  coat  of  waterproof  varnish.  The  caterpil¬ 
lars  are  hatched  with  the  opening  of  the  leaves  of 
the  wild  cherry  and  the  apple.  They  are  very 
regular  in  their  habits  of  feeding,  and  retreat  to 
the  nests  for  shelter  and  protection  from  cold  and 
wet.  The  moths  appear  in  great  numbers  in  July, 
sometimes  entering  houses  by  night,  attracted, 
doubtless,  by  the  lights.  This  instinct  which  leads 
the  moths  of  injurious  insects  to  seek  the  light  at 
night,  makes  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  orchardist 
or  gardener,  who  may  kindle  brush  fires  to  destroy 
them,  or  set  a  lamp  with  a  large  flame  to  burn  their 
wings.  They  lay  their  eggs  at  this  season,  and 
every  moth  destroyed  is  a  reduction  of  the  repro¬ 
ductive  force  of  the  enemy.  They  select  the  wild 
cherry  on  which  to  deposit  their  eggs,  if  one  is  to 
be  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  main  support  of  this  insect  before  the 
first  settlers  introduced  the  apple.  If  carefully 
watched,  the  wild  cherry  trees  will  serve  as  traps 
to  catch  this  pest  of  the  apple  orchard,  but  neg¬ 
lected  trees  are  only  a  breeding  place  for  the  cater¬ 
pillars.  The  patches  of  eggs  are  easily  removed 
from  nursery  rows  and  recently  planted  apple 
orchards,  by  crushing  them  with  the  thumb  and 
finger  at  any  time  after  the  leaves  fall,  when  they 
are  readily  seen.  For  the  larger  trees,  the  best 
time  to  attack  this  enemy  is  in  the  early  spring,  at 
the  morning  hour,  soon  after  the  worms  are  hatch¬ 
ed.  They  will  then  be  found  sheltered  in  the 
small  silken  tents  which  give  the  name  to  the  in¬ 
sect,  and  may  be  destroyed  by  applying  a  torch  at 
the  end  of  a  pole  to  the  nest,  or  by  dipping  a 
brush  in  kerosene  oil  and  removing  the  nests.  A 
few  hours’  work  at  this  season  will  effectually 
clean  an  orchard.  Wherever  there  is  a  farmers’ 
club  established,  and  concerted  action  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  route  this 
insect  enemy  and  have  clean  orchards. 


Pussley  or  Purslane. 
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Bee  Notes  for  July. 


Apiarists  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  honey 
harvest.  The  white  clover  is  hardly  gone,  the  in¬ 
comparable  sweet  clover  is  yet  in  bloom,  and  the 
basswood  flowers  are  opening  stores  of  enticing 
uectar.  Beekeepers  who  are  working  for  comb 
honey  should  furnish  abundant  sections,  that  the 
bees  will  not  lack  room.  Crowding  at  this  season 
means  swarming  and  loss.  If  the  finest  honey  is 
desired,  the  sections  must  be  removed  as  soon  as 
filled,  and  capped  over.  If  extracted  honey  is  the 
aim,  it  should  be  extracted  frequently.  In  no  case 
should  this  be  deferred  longer  than  when  the  bees 
begin  to  cap  over  the  honey.  Extracted  honey 
should  always  be  kept  in  a  dry,  warm  atmosphere, 
and  then  even  thin  honey  will  ripen  and  be  equal 
10  that  which  was  capped  over  by  the  bees.  The 
different  grades  of  extracted  honey  should  be  kept 
separate.  Clover,  raspberry,  and  basswood  honey 
are  all  so  much  alike  that,  to  mix  them,  will  do 
no  harm  ;  but  never  should  the  dark  nectar  of 
autumn  be  mixed  with  the  light  honey  of  summer. 
Higher  prices  will  be  obtained  by  keeping  each 
kind  of  honey  by  itself. 

THOUGI-.TS  ON  WINTERING. 

The  wise  apiarist  meditates  even  in  summer  on 
the  best  plans  ai  d  practices  for  winter.  On  the 
5th  of  last  October  all  our  bees  were  ready  for  win¬ 
ter.  Each  cclony  was  crowded  upon  eight  Gallup 
frames ;  given  30  lbs.  of  good  capped  honey,  and 
was  surrounded  above  and  at  the  ends  by  saw¬ 
dust  cushions  All  not  intended  for  the  cellar 
were  put  into  chaff  hives.  One  hive  intended  for 
the  cellar  was  only  given  frames  containing  pollen, 
though  in  addition  there  was  abundant  honey. 
On  November  14th,  all  the  hives  were  weighed, 
and  ten  single  walled,  and  three  chaff  hives  were 
removed  to  the  cellar.  Four  colonies  in  chaff 
hives  were  left  on  the  summer  stands.  The  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  cellar  ranged  from  38°  F.  to  42°. 
On  April  5th  they  were  examined,  and  those  in 
the  cellar  were  removed  to  the  summer  stands. 
The  four  colonies  out-of-doors  had  consumed  58  lbs. 
of  honey,  or  141  lbs.  each.  One  of  these  was  dead  ; 
having  “starved,”  as  a  bystander  remarked,  “  in 
the  midst  of  plenty.”  The  combs  on  which  the 
cluster  was  gathered  were  entirely  empty,  while 
those  to  the  right  had  abundance  of  honey  in  them. 
The  other  three  colonies  wintered  out-of-doors  had 
lost  a  great  many  bees,  so  that  few  were  left. 
These  have  done  well  since  and  are  now  very  strong. 

Of  the  thirteen  colonies  in  the  cellar  one  had 
starved.  We  suppose  it  had  been  robbed  of  its 
honey  before  it  was  placed  in  the  cellar.  All  its 
honey  was  gone.  The  colony  given  the  combs 
containing  pollen,  were  nearly  all  gone  with  dys¬ 
entery,  the  only  one  of  all  thus  affected.  No 
other  had  any  pollen.  The  other  colonies  from 
the  cellar  were  all  strong,  with  very  few  dead  bees, 
and  had  eaten  41  lbs.  to  the  colony.  The  cellar 
had  water  running  through  it,  was  dark,  uniform 
in  temperature,  and  well  ventilated.  There  has 
been  no  spring  dwindling,  since  the  colonies  were 
set  out  of  the  cellar. 

We  can  see  no  difference  between  the  colonies  in 
the  chaff  hives  from  the  cellar  and  the  others. 
Some  of  the  very  best  are  in  the  single-walled 
hives.  All  in  such  hives  are  well  covered  above 
and  at  the  ends  of  the  brood  chamber  with  saw¬ 
dust  cushions,  and  are  confined  by  use  of  a  division 
board  to  only  as  many  frames  as  they  will  cover. 


Last  spring  I  sowed  cabbage  seeds  of  two  varie¬ 
ties,  Early  York  and  Late  Drumhead,  in  the  place 
where  they  were  to  grow.  They  grew  and  flour¬ 
ished,  being  ready  to  gather  long  before  any  frost 


appeared.  Still  they  were  late,  from  the  market  gar¬ 
dener’s  point  of  view.  I  also  planted  Tomato  seed 
in  the  same  way.  They  grew  rapidly,  and  had  no 
set  back  whatever,  until  the  fruit  matured  ;  while 
transplanted  ones  were  at  a  stand  still  for  some 
time  until  they  became  rooted  in  the  new  place,  and 
many  of  them  died.  But  the  fruit  of  the  former 
matured  much  later  than  of  those  started  in  the 
house.  The  conclusion  is  drawn,  from  these  facts, 
that  planting  in  the  garden  is  to  be  preferred,  for  late 
maturing,  of  both  cabbages  and  tomatoes.  L.  G. 


Duck  Raising1. 

Ducks  are  suspected  of  being  the  least  re¬ 
munerative  of  all  varieties  of  poultry.  The  gen¬ 
eral  impression  among  farmers  is,  that  a  pond 
or  brook  is  essential  to  the  raising  of  ducks,  or 
other  water  fowls.  They  may  be  raised,  however, 
for  the  supply  of  the  table  without  more  water 
than  the  common  dunghill  fowls.  Ducklings  want 
water  to  drink  just  as  chickens  do,  and  probably 
enjoy  larger  liceuse  for  swimming,  but  it  is  not 
essential  to  their  health  while  growing.  A  well 
grown  duck  of  any  of  the  larger  varieties,  Pekin, 
Rouen,  Aylesbury,  or  Cayuga,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
delicacies  that  comes  to  our  table,  and  we  could 
not  consent  to  be  without  it,  at  any  reasonable 


cost.  Roast  turkey  is  an  epicurean  delight,  but  we 
do  not  want  it  every  week.  Chicken  pie  is  good 
enough  in  its  place,  but  a  change  to  roast  duck 
after  the  holidays  is  appetizing.  Every  country 
gentleman  who  means  to  live  generously,  and  enter¬ 
tain  his  friends  wiLh  the  best  the  rural  districts 
afford,  should  patronize  ducks.  We  have  raised 
them  with  entire  success  in  a  village  yard,  and  they 
can  be  made  a  paying  crop  wherever  hens  will 
flourish.  We  place  the  Pekins  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  varieties,  considering  their  hardiness,  the 
delicacy  of  flesh,  and  their  great  laying  qualities. 
The  first  bird  imported  of  this  variety,  laid  over 
two  hundred  eggs  in  a  year,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
have  the  ducklings  commence  laying  in  the  fall — 
instead  of  waiting  until  the  following  spring — 
as  is  the  general  rule  with  other  varieties.  The 
Rouen,  Aylesbury,  and  Cayugas  are  fine  breeds,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  give  fair  returns  for 
the  labor  and  food  spent  on  them.  Ducks  can  be 
raised  unquestionably  with  most  profit  near  water, 
swarming  with  fish.  Persons  located  upon  tide 
water  coves,  have  the  best  facilities  for  raising- 
water  fowls.  These  coves  are  frequented  by  fish 


for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  the  young  fry 
linger  through  the  spring  and  summer  in  the  shoal 
water  to  gather  their  food.  Every  tide  brings  in 
fresh  supplies  of  food  for  the  ducks,  and  after  the 
first  mouth  of  confinement  in  the  yard,  the  keeping 
of  the  ducklings  costs  very  little,  until  they  are 
four  or  five  mouths  old,  when  they  generally  bring 
their  highest  prices  in  the  districts  that  supply  the 
city  markets.  Ducks  are  not  without  their  aesthetic 
value.  The  Cayuga  drake  has  brilliant  plumage, 
and  the  male  of  the  wood  duck,  though  small,  is 
among  the  finest  water  fowls  that  have  ever  been 
domesticated.  The  Pekins  and  Aylesburys  are  the 
most  desirable  to  raise,  where  there  is  a  large  range 
for  them  in  tide  waters  and  lakes,  as  their  white 
color  distinguishes  them  from  the  wild  ducks,  and 
guards  them  against  the  shot  of  the  sportsman. 
They  are  pleasing  objects  upon  any  small  body  of 
water  in  private  grounds,  and  add  to  the  variety 
and  profit  of  the  poultry  yard. 

- —ii  - 

A  Prize  Clydesdale. 

The  engraving  herewith  presented  is  from  a  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  famous  Clydesdale  stallion  “Spark,” 
first-prize  winner  at  the  late  Horse  Show  at  Isling¬ 
ton,  England.  The  efforts,  which  have  been  sys¬ 
tematically  and  patiently  conducted  for  many 


years,  tending  to  the  “ennoblement  ”  of  the  “old 
English  draft  horse,”  without  a  decrease  of  size, 
are  bearing  fruit  in  the  production  of  families  of 
extraordinary  size  and  merit.  The  normal  color  of 
the  race  is  black,  and  the  “  blacks  ”  have  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  ;  but  there  is  a  family  of 
big  “grays  ”  in  the  “midland  ”  districts  which  are 
regarded  as  distinct  from  the  horses  of  the  eastern 
coast.  To  this  family  “Spark”  belongs.  The 
standard  color  will  probably  develop  with  his  years, 
and  may  be  expected  to  prevail  more  or  less  in  his 
get,  but  that  is  of  small  moment.  No  one  objects 
to  the  Percherons  because  they  are  gray.  What  is 
wanted  in  a  draft  horse  is  a  combination  of  power, 
willingness,  activity,  soundness,  and  constitution. 
We  gain  power  as  we  secure  size  and  weight,  pro¬ 
vided  we  have  good  form  and  willingness  to  exer¬ 
cise  it.  Hence  those  characteristics  dependent 
upon  the  nervous,  and,  so  to  speak,  moral  qualities, 
are  most  important.  The  improvement  of  the 
great  English  draft  horse  has  been  steadily  tending 
in  this  direction,  as  well  as  to  greater  compactness 
of  frame,  and,  in  every  way  to  that  superior 
form,  well  shown  in  the  portrait  given. 
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Mildew  on  the  Grape  Vine. 

Grape  Mildew  makes  its  first  appearance  as 
whitish  patches  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves. 
Soon  after,  the  upper  surface  directly  over  these 
spots  turns  yellowish.  After  a  while,  that  portion 
of  the  leaf  turns  brown,  dies,  and  breaks  away, 
leaving  a  hole.  The  mouldy  appearance  may,  later, 
appear  on  the  young  shoots,  on  the  steins  of  the 
fruit  clusters,  and  on  the  fruit  itself.  Whoever 
has  a  vine,  should  be  on  the  watch  for  the  whitish 
blotches  on  the  leaves,  and  at  once  arrest  the 
trouble  by  the  use  of  the  proper  remedy.  Mildew 
is  an  exceedingly  minute  plant,  so  small  that  its 
parts  can  only  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
microscope.  In  April  last  (page  181)  there  was 
given  an  account  of  the  potato  rot;  it  was  shown, 
that  this  disease  was  due  to  a  microscopic  fungus, 
which  lived  in,  and  fed  upon,  the  leaves  of  the  po¬ 
tato  plant.  A  magnified  illustration  of  the  plant 
was  there  given,  showing  the  manner  in  which  it 


grows  among  the  cells  of  the  potato  leaf.  Mildew 
of  the  grape  is  due  to  a  minute  plant  which,  in  a 
similar  manner,  lives  within  the  substance  of  the 
grape  leaf,  and,  like  that,  it  belongs  to  the  immense 
class  of  plants,  known  as  fungi.  Mildew  became 
so  destructive  in  European  vineyards,  that  before  a 
remedy  was  found,  whole  grape-growing  neighbor¬ 
hoods  were  depopulated.  At  last  it  was  discovered 
that  the  fungus  could  be  completely  controlled  by 
the  proper  use  of  sulphur,  and  where  this  is  system¬ 
atically  applied,  mildew  is  no  longer  dreaded. 
While  the  mildew  common  in  this  country  is  not 
precisely  the  same  plant  as  that  so  destructive  in 
Europe,  it  is  controlled  by  the  same  treatment,  and 
the  use  of  sulphur  is  now  common  in  American 
vineyards.  A  bellows  invented  in  France  for  the 
application  of  sulphur,  is  now  in  common  use  here. 
It  is  a  strong,  small  bellows,  provided  with  a  wide 
tin  nozzle  (a),  which  curves  at  the  end,  and  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  flaring  portion,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  bellows  has  not,  like  the  ordinary  kitchen  im¬ 
plement,  a  valve  or  “  clapper,”  but  a  hole  (6)  at  the 
upper  side,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  closed 
by  a  cork.  At  the  end  of  the  nozzle  is  a  piece  of 
wire  gauze,  to  prevent  lumps  of  sulphur  from  being 
blown  out.  A  convenient  quantity  of  sifted  flowers 
of  sulphur  is  introduced  by  means  of  the  hole, 
which  is  then  tightly  stopped  by  the  cork.  Work¬ 
ing  the  bellows  with  short,  quick  strokes,  will 
cause  the  sulphur  to  be  blown  out  as  a  fine 
cloud  of  dust.  As  the  air  is  drawn  in  as  well  as  ex¬ 
pelled  through  the  nozzle,  the  sulphur  is  kept  from 
clogging  it,  and  one  can  soon  learn  to  fill  the  air 
near  the  vines  with  a  dust  of  sulphur,  which  settles 
on  every  part  of  them.  The  nozzle  being  turned 
up,  it  allows  the  sulphur  to  be  blown  upon  the 
underside  of  the  leaves,  which  is  important.  In 
vineyards,  sulphur  is  applied  at  regular  intervals, 
the  times  depending  upon  the  locality  and  season. 
The  application  is  made  on  a  still  day,  and  should 
a  rain  occur  soon  after,  it  is  renewed.  Bellows  of 
this  kind  are  sold  at  the  implement  and  seed  stores, 
and  in  a  large  vineyard  several  are  kept  in  use.  If 
one  has  but  a  few  vines,  he  may  not  care  to  pur¬ 
chase  such  a  bellows.  A  substitute  may  be  found 
in  what  is  called  in  Europe  the  “  Grape-vine  Torch.” 
This  is  a  convenient  tin  vessel,  with  a  handle ; 
the  bottom  is  covered  with  fine  wire  gauze,  and  the 
top  has  an  opening  for  introducing  sulphur,  closed 
by  a  cap.  Sulphur  being  placed  in  the  “Torch,” 
which  is  much  like  a  dredging-box  or  large  pepper 
box,  it  may,  by  a  proper  use  of  the  implement,  be 
shaken  out  to  form  a  cloud  of  dust,  though  less 
easily  and  effectively  than  with  the  bellows.  Those 
who  possess  such  a  relie  of  the  past  as  a  kitchen 
bellows,  can  convert  it  into  a  substitute  for  the 
French  pattern.  The  small  nozzle  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  curved  tin  one,  across  the  mouth  of 
which  may  be  placed  a  piece  of  wire  cloth,  though 


this  is  not  essential.  The  usual  valve  or  clapper 
should  be  cut  away  (letting  it  remain  inside,  unless 
the  leather  is  partly  removed  to  allow  it  to  be  taken 
out),  and  the  opening  fitted  with  a  cork.  It  is  well 
to  sift  the  sulphur,  to  remove  all  lumps,  before 
putting  it  into  the  bellows,  and  where  much  is  to 
be  used,  to  contrive  some  convenient  way  for  re¬ 
newing  the  supply  in  the  vineyard.  The  applica¬ 
tion  is  made  on  the  first  appearance  of  mildew,  and 
repeated  every  few  days  so  long  as  any  new  patches 
are  discovered. 


Trade  and  Agricultural  Value  of 
Fertilizers. 

The  trade  value  of  a  fertilizer  is  not  necessarily 
proportional  to  its  crop-producing  power,  in  any 
especial  case,  and  varies  with  the  state  of  the 
market.  The  following  Table  gives  the  New  York 
prices  for  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen, 
the  three  leading  elements  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
These  prices  have  been  agreed  upon  by  Profes¬ 
sor  S.  W.  Johnson,  Director  of  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Prof.  C.  A.  Goessman,  State 
Chemist  of  Massachusetts,  and  Prof.  G.  H.  Cook, 
Director  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 


Nitrogen  in  nitrates . 20c.  per  pound. 

Nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts . 26c.  “  “ 

Nitrogen  in  Peruvian  guano,  fine  steamed 
bone,  dried  and  fine  ground  blood,  meat, 
and  fish  superphosphates,  and  special  ma¬ 
nures . 23c.  “  “ 

Nitrogen  in  coarse  or  moist  blood,  meat,  or 
tankage,  in  cotton  seed  and  castor  pomace. 18c.  “  “ 

Nitrogen  in  fine  ground  bone,  horn  and  wool 

dust  . 17c.  “  “ 

Nitrogen  in  fine  medium  bone . 15c.  “  “ 

Nitrogen  in  coarse  medium  bone . 13c.  “  “ 

Nitrogen  in  coarse  bone,  horn  shavings,  hair, 

and  fish  scraps . 11c.  “  “ 

Phosphoric  acid,  soluble  in  water . He.  “  “ 

Phosphoric  acid,  reverted  and  in  Peruvian 

guano . 8c.  “  “ 

Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble,  in  fine  bone,  fish 

guano,  and  superphosphates . 6c.  “  •• 

Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble,  in  fine  medium 

bone . 5Kc.“  “ 

Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble,  in  coarse  medium 

bone .  4%c.“  “ 

Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble,  in  coarse  bone, 

bone  ash,  and  bone  black .  4c.  “  “ 

Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble,  In  fine  ground 

rock  phosphate .  2^c.“  “ 

Potash  in  high  grade  sulphate .  7c.  “ 

Potash  in  low  grade  sulphate  and  kainit .  4%c."  “ 


It  is  seen  that,  commercially,  nitrpgen  is  the 
most  costly  of  the  three  substances,  and  ranges 
from  26  cents  per  pound  in  the  very  soluble  am¬ 
monia  compounds  to  11  cents  in  coarse  bone,  horn 
shavings,  etc.,  from  which  it  is  only  slowly  dis¬ 
solved  and  made  available  to  growing  plants.  Phos¬ 
phoric  acid  stands  next,  and  varies  in  price  from 
11  cents  to  2}  cents,  according  to  its  solubility. 
Phosphoric  acid,  soluble  in  water,  is  the  character¬ 
istic  ingredient  of  superphosphates,  and  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  in¬ 
soluble  phosphate.  Reverted  phosphoric  acid  is 
that  acid  which  was  once  soluble,  but  from  some 
chemical  change  has  •  become  insoluble  in  water. 
It  is  much  more  readily  assimilated  by  plants  than 
the  insoluble  acid,  strictly  so  called,  and  therefore 
has  a  higher  price.  The  crude  rock  phosphate  from 
South  Carolina  stands  lowest  on  the  list.  There  is 
not  so  much  difference  in  the  value  of  potash  in 
its  various  forms. 

The  agricultural  value  of  a  fertilizer  is  measured 
by  the  crop  it  will  produce,  and  must  therefore 
vary  with  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  placed. 
The  effect  of  a  fertilizer  depends  largely  upon  the 
kind  of  crops,  character  of  soil,  the  weather,  tillage, 
and  many  other  varying  circumstances,  so  that  the 
crop-producing  power  of  any  special  manure  can 
only  be  determined  in  a  general  manner,  and  this 
must  be  upon  a  larger  number  of  trials  in  various 
places,  entending  over  several  years.  All  who  use 
fertilizers  should  distinguish  between  the  two 
values  pointed  out.  In  the  market  the  three  most 
important  ingredients  of  plant  food  have  establish¬ 
ed  values,  which  vary  but  little  from  year  to  year. 
These  substances  may  be  worth  more  or  less  than 
the  market  price  to  the  farmer  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  larger  crops.  Until  all  the  varying  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil,  seed,  weather,  etc.,  are  reduced  to  a 
certainty,  no  one  can  foretell  the  exact  agricultural 
value  of  any  commercial  fertilizer.  The  farmer 
must  count  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents,  estimate 
the  probabilities  founded  on  experience,  and  then 
try  and  know. 


The  Thumb  and  Finger. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  novice  in 
gardening  than  a  reluctance  to  use  the  knife. 
Many  seem  to  fear  that  they  will  cause  pain,  and 
will  no  more  cut  their  pet  plants  than  they  would 
amputate  the  limbs  of  their  pet  aninials.  Those 
who  give  proper  attention  to  their  plants,  whether 
soft-wooded,  or  shrubs  and  trees,  can  avoid  nearly 
all  cutting  by  anticipating  the  need  of  it.  The 
shoots  of  all  hard-wooded  shrubs  and  trees  are,  at 
first,  in  their  early  growth,  as  tender  as  those  of  a 
geranium.  These  shoots  of  summer  will,  by  au¬ 
tumn,  have  ripened  and  become  as  hard  as  the  rest 
of  the  tree  or  shrub.  Take  a  favorite  pear  tree, 
for  example.  If  left  to  itself,  there  will  be  found, 
when  the  leaves  fall,  shoots  that  are  not  wanted, 
but  which,  as  they  make  a  thick  and  crowded 
head,  must  be  cut  out.  Had  these  shoots  been 
entirely  removed,  or  kept  short  by  pinching  off 
their  tips  in  the  summer,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  use  the  knife.  Not  only  fruit  trees,  but 
flowering  shrubs,  eau  be  greatly  benefited  and  kept 
in  shape,  if  the  owner  who  works  among  them 
will  make  timely  use  of  the  thumb  and  finger  to 
pinch  off  the  growing  points  of  all  shoots  that 
push  where  branches  are  not  wanted.  The  same 
is  true  of  soft-wooded  plants.  A  timely  pinching 
of  the  shoots  will  convert  a  geranium  that  would 
be  long-branched  and  “leggy,”  into  a  compact 
specimen,  fit  to  remove  to  the  window  in  autumn. 
The  chrysanthemum  is  a  capital  subject  for  the 
novice  to  try  upon,  and  learn  how  readily  the 
growth  of  a  plant  can  be  controlled  by  pinching. 


A  Pole  Fence. 


The  engraving  shows  the  method  of  making  a 
fence  of  poles,  as  practised  by  a  Canadian  reader. 
It  is  substantial,  cheap,  and  has  a  rustic  look. 


What  may  yet  be  Lone. 

The  success  of  the  market-gardener  depends,  in 
a  great  measure,  upon  keeping  the  soil  constantly 
occupied.  No  portion  is  allowed  to  be  idle,  but  as 
soon  as  one  crop  is  off,  another  occupies  its  place. 
The  owner  of  a  family  garden  will  find  it  to  his 
advantage  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who 
raise  vegetables  for  market.  The  methods  which 
are  profitable  for  those  who  raise  vegetables  for 
sale,  may  be  followed  by  those  who  dispose  of 
their  products  on  the  family  table.  In  the  Monthly 
Notes  about  Work,  we  point  out  various  crops  that 
may  be  sown,  and  we  would  now  enforce  the  point, 
that  every  foot  of  the  soil  in  the  home  garden 
should  be  occupied  and  productive.  The  soil  will 
produce  something ;  if  not  a  useful  crop,  a  crop 
of  weeds,  and  it  is  as  much  labor  to  keep  weeds  in 
subjection  as  it  is  to  cultivate  a  growing  crop. 
The  old-fashioned  way  of  “  making  garden  ”  in 
spring  and  sowing  everything  at  once,  and  for  all, 
is  wasteful.  Peas,  early  potatoes,  early  cabbages, 
and  others  have  been  removed  by  this  time,  and 
their  places  should  at  once  be  filled  by  something. 
Such  vegetables  as  remain  in  perfection  but  a  few 
days,  of  which  sw^et-com  is  a  marked  example, 
may  be  enjoyed  for  a  long  time  by  sowing  every 
week,  and  the  sowing  may  be  done  this  month  with 
a  fair  chance  of  good  returns.  Beets,  beans,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  kohl-rabi,  spinach,  radishes,  and  turnips 
(especially  the  White  French)  are  among  the  vege¬ 
tables  which  may  profitably  follow  the  early  crops 
that  have  been  removed.  If  there  are  late  cabbage 
plants  in  reserve,  set  them  in  every  cleared  place  ; 
they  will  yield  a  good  supply  of  useful  food  for 
the  cow  if  not  needed  for  any  other  use. 
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The  Treatment  of  Night  Soil.— 

“  J.  H.  S.,"  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  gives  us  his  method  of 
managing  night  soil.  His  vault  is  5  by  7  feet,  and  5  feet 
deep,  with  the  walls  laid  in  stone.  In  the  botton  of  the 
vault  he  places  a  two-horse  load  of  road- wash  or  road- 
scrapings.  This  is  used  by  the  family,  and  the  chamber 
slops  are  emptied  into  it.  Every  few  weeks  more  earth 
is  added  to  absorb  the  liquid  portions,  and  sufficient 
plaster  to  disinfect  the  mass.  The  contents  were  first 
removed  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  nowr  at  the  end  of 
a  like  period  he  is  about  to  empty  the  vault  a  second 
time.  He  proposes  to  add  to  the  contents  sufficient 
wash  or  road-scrapings  to  make  it  fine  and  dry  enough 
to  use,  and  to  add  about  400  pounds  of  plaster  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  lie  proposes  to  use  this  manure  in 
the  hill,  upon  four  acres  of  corn.  Mr,  S.  thinks  that 
this  manure  from  a  family  of  six  persons  is  worth  more 
for  his  corn  crop  than  any  artificial  fertilizer  he  could 
buy  for  $20.  while  the  cost  in  labor,  etc.,  will  not  exceed 
$5.  This  is  an  excellent  method  of  treating  night  soil, 
which  is  often  neglected  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
handling  it.  Mr.  S.  does  not  say  whether  his  vault  is 
cemented  or  not,  but  much  of  the  trouble  with  such  de¬ 
posits  is  due  to  the  entrance  of  water  from  without,  and 
cementing  will  prevent  this. 

Prize  Agricultural  Essays.  —  The 

Board  of  Agriculture  of  Manitoba  offers  prizes  of  $50 
and  $25  respectively,  or  medals  of  equal  value,  for  the 
best  and  second  best  essays  on  the  most  judicious  system 
of  farming  in  Manitoba. 

Peas  for  Pigs.— “D.  L.  S.,”  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  There  is  no  better  food  than  peas  for  growing 
pigs.  They  can  be  sown  with  oats,  and  the  swine  turn¬ 
ed  in  while  the  vines  are  still  green  and  before  the  peas 
are  ripe.  Ground  peas  also  make  fine  food  for  pigs. 

INew  Hybrid  Violets.— The  European 
“Horned  Violet”  (Viola  cornuta),  from  the  Pyrenees, 
was  some  years  ago  introduced  as  a  plant  especially  use¬ 
ful  for  edgings.  It  has  good  foliage,  and  its  pale-blue 
flowers  are  produced  in  succession  all  summer.  Of  late, 
European  florists  have,  by  hybridizing  this  with  other 
species,  produced  a  number  of  new  varieties,  which  have 
much  larger  and  darker-colored  flowers  than  the  origi¬ 
nal;  some  of  these  are  of  great  size,  and  really  beauti¬ 
ful  in  their  shades  of  dark  colors.  Should  these  new 
hybrids  endure  our  hot  summers  as  well  as  the  original 
V.  cornuta ,  they  will  become  popular. 

“A  Hollow  Tail.”— “R.  S.,”  Hanover, 
N.  H.  “  Hollow  tail  ”  and  “  Wolf  in  the  tail  ”  are  ex¬ 
pressions  that  have  no  other  significance  beyond  the 
fact  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  cow.  Do 
not  cut  off  the  tail,  as  the  trouble  is  elsewhere. 

Hocks.— “L.  M.  G.,”  Adrian,  Mich.  The  best 
thing  to  do  with  docks  is  to  pull  them.  This  is  easiest 
done  with  the  aid  of  a  long-handled  chisel  when  the 
ground  is  moist. 

Preserving;  Egg;s.-“R.  L.  G.,”  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  The  aim  in  preserving  eggs  is  to  keep  the  air 
from  the  contents  of  the  shell.  Liming  is  a  common 
and  satisfactory  method,  and  consists  in  immersing  the 
eggs  in  a  creamy  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  which 
forms  a  thin  air-tight  coat  upon  the  shell.  Oil  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way. 

Manure  for  Fruit  Trees.— “J.  B.  G.,” 
Orange  Co.,  Fia.  Fruit  trees,  like  all  other  plants,  re¬ 
quire  a  number  of  food  elements,  and  no  special  fertil¬ 
izer  can  be  recommended  for  any  tree.  There  can  be 
no  “pear  tree  manure,”  or  “peach  tree  fertilizer.” 
The  condition  of  the  soil  determines  the  substance  that 
may  be  needed.  The  leading  essential  elements  that 
are  usually  lacking  in  a  poor  soil  are  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  nitrogen.  If  the  soil  is  deficient  in  only  one 
of  these,  it  may  be  a  waste  to  apply  the  others.  Barn-yard 
manure  supplies  all  the  needed  elements  of  fertility, 
and  can  be  spread  in  the  orchard  with  reasonable  expec¬ 
tation  of  profit.  Many  trees  do  poorly  from  a  lack  of 
proper  drainage  of  the  soil. 

Ensilage. — Ola  M.  Nelson,  Pierce  Co.,  Wis. 
It  is  well  demonstrated  that  fodder  can  be  kept  in  a 
green  and  wholesome  state  for  an  indefinite  time.  The 
success  depends  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  prompt  feeding  of  the  fodder  after  it  is  removed 
from  the  silos.  A  small  silo,  that  will  hold  and  keep 
only  enough  fodder  for  a  single  cow,  is  much  desired  by 
the  mass  of  small  farmers.  A  pit  in  the  earth,  holding 
ten  tons  of  ensilage,  can  be  built  for  a  few  dollars,  and 
will  preserve  *he  fodder  perfectly.  This  does  not  differ 
materially  .'nm  a  root-pit,  and  is  within  the  reach  of 


all.  Any  green  crop  may  be  ensiloed.  The  last  we  saw 
thus  treated  was  the  cow-pea,  grown  in  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.  Corn  gives  the  largest  yield  in  tons,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  most  satisfactory.  It  should  be  cut  before  the 
frosts  touch  it,  and  put  into  the  silo  or  pit  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  when  once  the  work  of  filling  is  begun. 

Caponiziiig’ — Fowls. — Skinner  Brothers, 
Massillon,  O.  For  a  full  description,  with  illustrations, 
see  American  Agriculturist  for  April,  1879. 

NVliat  Eire  is  Destroying’. — “Fire  is 
a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master,”  says  the  proverb. 
There  are  few  who  have  not  seen  it  as  master,  and 
known  what  it  is  to  helplessly  look  on  and  witness  the 
vanishing  into  air  of  a  house  or  barn  and  contents  that 
have  cost  say  a  round  Thousand  Dollars.  Think  of  a 
hundred  such  fires,  of  two  hundred  of  them,  or  enough 
to  destroy  a  whole  village  of  considerable  size.  Now 
imagine  four  hundred  and  fifty  (450)  such  villages,  or 
enough  to  place  one  every  mile  between  New  York  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Buffalo  on  Lake  Erie,  and  all  on  fire 
and  destroyed.  Yet  this  would  be  no  greater  loss  than 
what  has,  on  the  average,  been  occurring  every  year  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  for  eight  years  past,  at 
least — or  $720,000,000.  Take  good  care  of  the  matches,  the 
careless  use  or  storage  of  which  has  been  the  most  fruit¬ 
ful  cause  of  fires . A  Church  Burned  Every  Four 

Bays  /—During  the  past  eight  years,  640  churches  have 
burned  down,  or  more  than  one  every  four  week  days  in 

the  whole  period . A  Hotel  Burned  Daily  /—During 

the  same  period,  2,872  hotels  have  been  burned,  or 
nearly  one  for  every  day,  Sundays  included  I 

Rho«le  Island  at  the  Front. — The 

very  first  “  Premium  List  ”  for  fairs  in  1883  to  reach  us, 
is  that  of  the  Washington  County  (R.  I.)  Agricultural 
Society.  This  is  not  only  to  be  commended  for  its 
promptness,  but  for  its  judicious  arrangement.  The 
premiums,  which  take  precedence  of  all  others  on  the 
list,  are  those  for  Farm  Crops.  While  Horses  and  Races 
are  not,  as  some  would  have  them,  ignored  ;  they  are 
not  given  undue  prominence  as  if  they  were  the  chief 
object  of  the  Fair.  They  very  properly  come  in  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  programme. 

A  Precocious  Cow. — A.  Ellis,  Orange, 
Tex.,,  sends  us  a  photograph  of  a  Jersey  heifer,  only 
eighteen  months  old,  that  “gives  eight  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  and  the  strange  part  of  it  is,  she  lias  never  had 
or  been  with  a  calf.”  The  milk,  Mr.  E.  says,  is  very 
rich,  yielding  a  pound  for  each  four  quarts.  We  have 
before  heard  of  such  freaks  as  this,  but  they  are  rare. 

The  Cow-Ti  •ee. — The  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  Cow- 
Tree,  grows  in  large  forests  in  Venezuela,  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  South  America.  It  reaches  100  feet  in 
hight,  and  its  trunk,  when  tapped,  yields  a  liquid  of  an 
agreeable  taste,  like  that  of  sweet  cream,  with  a  slightly 
balsamic  odor.  It  is  somewhat  glutinous,  but  nourish¬ 
ing  and  wholesome.  The  celebrated  chemist,  Boussin- 
gault,  on  analyzing  this  liquid,  found  that  its  composi¬ 
tion  is  much  like  that  of  the  genuine  milk  of  the  cow. 
Seeds  of  this  tree  have  been  sent  to  Bombay,  others 
germinated  at  Kew,  in  England,  and  the  plants  were 
distributed  through  the  warm  parts  of  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  trees  thus  produced  are  said  to  be  flour¬ 
ishing.  It  would  be  well  to  procure  seed  or  plants  from 
Venezuela  to  experiment  with  in  Florida  and  lower 
Texas,  for  if  the  tree  grew  well  there,  its  acclimation 
would  be  a  boon  to  our  Southern  States.  The  botanical 
name  of  the  tree  is  Brosimum  galactodendron ;  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  family  of  Urticacece,  which,  if  it  were  not 
the  “Nettle  Family,”  might  be  called  the  “  Bread  and 
Milk  Family  ”  of  plants,  as  it  furnishes  the  useful  bread 
fruit  of  the  tropics,  as  well  as  the  milk  to  go  with  it. 

Cows  Eeaking-  Milk. —  “E.  L.  T.,” 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  several  others.  This  is  a  com¬ 
mon  defect  in  cows.  It  is  not  well  to  place  any  elastic 
band  around  the  teat,  as  the  compression  may  lead  to 
more  serious  trouble.  A  safe  practice  is  to  cover  the 
end  of  the  leaking  teat  with  collodion  after  milking. 
This  hardens  almost  instantly,  and,  shrinking  in  dry¬ 
ing,  closes  the  orifice  so  gently  as  to  produce  no  harm. 
The  film  is  easily  broken  at  the  next  milking. 

Tlie  i\'ew  Varieties  of  Narcissus. — 

Very  few,  aside  from  florists,  are  aware  of  the  great  im¬ 
provement  that  has  been  made  within  a  few  years  in  the 
different  species  of  Narcissus.  Not  only  have  new  kinds 
been  produced,  but  some  of  the  old  sorts  have  been 
greatly  improved.  One  of  the  oldest  of  garden  plants 
is  the  “  Poet’s  Narcissus  ”  ( Narcissus  poeticus),  large 
clumps  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  old  gardens. 
This  species,  well  known  by  its  pure  white  flowers,  with 
a  small  yellowish  cup  or  crown,  bordered  with  red  or 


purple,  is  often  incorrectly  called  Daffodil  and  Jonquil. 
Almost  every  spring,  specimens  of  abortive  flowers  of 
this  are  sent  to  us,  with  the  complaint  that  they  fail  to 
bloom.  The  trouble  is  due  to  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
and  the  crowding  of  the  plants.  They  are  left  in  the 
same  place  many  years  in  succession,  and  only  need 
taking  up,  dividing,  and  setting  in  new  soil,  to  bloom 
as  well  as  formerly.  The  Poet’s  Narcissus  has  lately 
been  so  modified,  that  it  would  not  be  recognized  as  the 
old  garden  favorite.  In  .the  variety  called  coronarius, 
the  central  cup  is  pure  white,  and  many  times  larger 
than  in  the  original.  There  are  other  new  varieties  of 
this,  all  beautiful,  and  as  they  keep  a  long  while,  and 
are  fragrant  as  well  as  showy,  they  are  popular  with  the 
city  florists  for  bouquets  and  floral  designs. 

A  Growing  State.— CharleS  Hallock,  the 
author,  writes  us :  Texas  has  now  a  population  of  two 
millions.  She  can  easily  support  fifty  millions  of  people. 
Everybody  in  Texas  works, and  yet  one-fifth  of  last  year’s 
cotton  crop  still  stands  in  the  field  unpicked.  Enough 
cotton  has  gone  to  waste  in  a  single  harvest  to  furnish 
every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  with  a  new  shirt. 
Even  the  penitentiary  convicts,  several  thousand  strong, 
are  impressed  into  the  field.  Experiments  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  a  vast  extent  of  lands,  heretofore  regarded 
as  sterile,  or  fit  only  for  grazing,  will  yield  handsomely 
almost  any  crop  planted;  but  Texas  requires  no  more 
agricultural  soil.  She  would  not  have  it  if  she  could; 
for  then  she  would  have  no  wide  ranges  for  her  cattle, 
or  pastures  for  her  r.heep.  There  are  now  five  million 
head  of  cattle  in  the  State,  and  two  million  head  of 
sheep.  Of  the  latter,  one  million  belong  to  the  three 
counties  of  Webb,  Dimmitt,  and  Encinal,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  half  a  million  to  the  Abilene  district,  on 
the  Texas-Pacific  R.  R.,  embracing  some  fourteen  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  center  of  the  State.  There  are  also  a  great 
many  large  herds  of  goats,  which  produce  a  silken  fleece 
of  the  longest  staple  and  most  delicate  texture.  I  have 
seen  the  fleece  of  sheep  whose  staple  measured  sixteen 
inches. 

Green  Drops  for  Manure. — “H.  F. 

L.,”  Marshall,  Mich.  Some  land  is  too  poor  to  grow  a 
crop  to  be  turned  under  for  manure.  Use  some  kind  of 
fertilizer  to  start  the  first  crop,  after  which  each  growth 
will  produce  a  better  one  until  the  land  is  able  to  grow 
a  profitable  crop.  The  buckwheat  plant  is  a  deep  feeder; 
that  is,  has  long  and  fine  roots,  and  will  thrive  on  soil 
unfit  for  most  other  crops.  This  may  be  sown  during 
mid-summer,  and  plowed  under  when  in  flower.  Some 
farmers  who  use  this  method  of  “building  up”  their 
worn-out  land,  sow  a  second  crop,  and  follow  it  with 
clover.  As  soon  as  a  sod  can  be  established,  pasturing 
is  a  good  method  of  accumulating  plant  food  in  the  soil. 
In  this  way  only  a  small  per  cent  of  fertility  is  removed, 
while  the  larger  part  is  returned  in  a  superior  form,  as 
dung.  When  a  field  has  once  been  brought  to  a  good 
crop-producing  condition,  it  should  never  be  allowed  to 
become  poor  again.  It  pays  to  keep  the  fields  in  “  good 
heart.” 

Freaks  of  Fasliion. — The  new  colors  to 
be  worn  this  season,  according  to  a  Paris  journal,  are: 
Frog-green  (vert-grenouille) ;  Lobster-red  (rouge-ho- 
mard) ;  Toad-gray  (gris-capaud)  ;  Changeable-prawn 
(creoette-changeante) ;  Mouldy  orange,  Faded  rose,  and 
Grocer’s  blue.  The  last  named  is  the  color  of  the  paper 
in  which  white  sugar  is  packed. 

The  Toad  as  a  Weatlicr  Prophet. 

“  J.  F.  T.,”  Ada,  Tenn.,  writes  us  that  the  common  toad 
serves  him  as  an  excellent  barometer  for  foretelling 
rain.  He  says  the  natural  color  of  a  toad  is  rusty-brown 
in  dry  weather,  and  turns  to  a  dark  mottled  shade  just 
before  a  “  wet  spell.”  The  longer  the  rainy  weather 
continues,  the  darker  the  toad  becomes.  When  fair 
weather  returns,  the  toad  resumes  his  rusty-brown  coat. 

Pi  •aii’ie  Roads.- — All  who  have  lived  or 
travelled  West,  know  the  terrible  condition  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  prairie  roads,  when  not  frozen  or  thor¬ 
oughly  dry.  After  a  few  passages  of  heavy  wagons, 
deep  ruts  require  going  on  to  a  new  line,  and  the  widest 
roadway  is  soon  covered  with  almost  impassable  ruts. 
At  some  seasons  there  is  no  driving  over  them.  We 
have  known  of  farmers  carrying  grists  to  the  mill,  and 
taking  coal  home,  a  dozen  miles,  on  the  backs  of  horses. 
When  hard  soil  or  gravel  is  accessible  underneath,  or 
within  reasonable  distance,  enough  of  this  can  be  put 
upon  the  center  to  make  a  fair  road  bed.  Are  there  any 
places,  except  on  wide  river  bottoms,  where  suitable 
material  can  not  be  obtained?  On  navigable  streams  it 
can  be  brought  from  a  distance.  We  solicit  communi¬ 
cations  on  this  topic— on  the  best  means  and  methods 
of  securing  good  roads  on  the  prairies,  and  on  bottom 
or  low,  muck  lands  elsewhere. 
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Polled  Norfolk  Cattle. 

The  recent  importation  of  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  Norfolk  cattle  has  recalled  attention  to  a 
very  important  stock  interest.  This  has  resulted 


while  this  must  be  supplemented  by  the  benefit  we 
shall  gain  in  other  ways.  The  Norfolks  have  the 
advantage,  to  begin  with,  of  being  able  to  cross 
with  all  the  rod  breeds,  and  retain  that  favorite 
color.  They  carry  splendid  teats,  a  strong  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  great  feeding  capaci¬ 
ty.  This  is  not  a  numerous 
breed,  but  the  importation  of 
them  and  their  systematic 
breediug,  is  a  new  enterprise. 


opinion  still  existing  among  farmers  as  to  the  best 
time  for  cutting  their  grass  for  hay.  Some  con¬ 
tend,  if  for  milch  cows,  it  should  be  cut  before  the 
grass  begins  to  blossom,  if  for  other  kinds  of  stock, 
at  the  time  of  flowering,  while  some  contend  that 
for  horses  the  seed  should  be  nearly  ripe.  In  order 
to  settle  this  point  satisfactorily,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Agricultural  Colleges  to  extend  their  care¬ 
ful  experiments  with  the  various  grasses  and  clover, 
cut  at  three  to  four  different  stages  of  growth. 


Fig.  1. — SIDE  VIEW  OF  LARGE  PRIZE  BARN. 


Fig.  4. — BASEMENT  FLOOR  OF  BARN. 


in  a  general  recognition  of  the  adaptation  of  horn¬ 
less  cattle  for  a  greatly  enlarged  usefulness.  The 
colors  of  the  Norfolk  Polled  range  from  dun  to 
bright  red,  the  udder  being  of  the  same  color,  in¬ 
clined  to  be  somewhat  hairy,  with  large  teats.  The 
tip  of  the  nose  is  free  from  color,  and  the  end  of 
the  tail  may  be  white.  The  head  is  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic,  the  frontal  bone  tapering  from  the  eye 
to  the  top  of  the  skull,  which  is  crowned  with  a 
tuft  of  hair,  curling  over  on  the  forehead.  This 
breed  was  developed  in  Scotland,  from  the  Polled 
■Galloway,  the  original  native  polled  breed. 

The  Scotch  Polled  cattle  of  the  present  time 
are  black,  as  was  also  the  original  Galloway.  A 
great  impetus  has  been  given  to  their  breeding  at 
home  by  the  fact  they  are  coming  to  this  country 
for  beef  production  on  our  western  plains.  They 
are  made  a  special  feature  of  the  great  shows, 
where  they  have  attracted  much  attention,  espe¬ 
cially  since  1867.  That  the  breeding  and  exporta¬ 
tion  of  these  cattle  has  settled  into  a  permanent 
interest,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  “  Polled  Cattle  Society,”  held  at 
Aberdeen,  two  years  ago,  completed  arrangements 
for  making  entries  to  the  Herd-book  of  the  breed. 
Early  maturity  is  a  good  point  with  the  Norfolks. 
A  single  illustration  will  show  this.  In  the  great 
Smithfield  Show,  the  first  prize  and  the  silver 
•cup  was  won  by  a  polled  steer,  three  years  old, 
and  weighing  1,850  lbs.  Their  harmless  condition 
and  docile  disposition,  when  it  comes  to  herding 
or  transportation,  is  of  value.  It  is  claimed  that 
they  can  be  brought  into  market  at  from  seven  to 
fen  per  cent  less  than  the  best  horned  stock.  Some 
£>f  the  most  noted  of  Shorthorn  breeders  are  put¬ 


ting  the  Scotch  Polled  cattle  into  their  herds. 
The  money  value  which  will  accrue  to  this  country, 
by  simply  using  Polls,  to  dishorn  that  Texan  ani¬ 
mal  known  as  the  Longhorn  steer,  is  incalculable, 


The  men  and  boys  who  have  had  their  heads 
cracked  or  their  noses  set  up  by  a  whack  from  a 
fractious  cow’s  horn,  will  rejoice  in  the  possession 
of  a  prime  dairy  animal,  which  can  be  stabled  with¬ 
out  stalls,  ties,  or  stanchions.  D.  D.  Bisiiop. 


Cutting  Grass  for  Hay. 


It  was  once  a  saying  among  farmers,  and  may  be 
so  still  to  some  extent,  that  grass  ought  to  be  cut  as 


close  as  possible  to  the  ground,  for  it  was  so  much 
thicker  at  the  bottom,  that  an  inch  there  was  worth 
two  or  more  at  the  top.  This  may  be  true  or  not, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  grass  to  be  cut.  If  it  be  the  natural 
growth  on  the  broad  meadows  of  the  Connecticut, 
or  similar  river  bottoms,  or  a  very  fine-stalked 
variety,  like  J une  grass,  or  the  short-growing  white 
clover,  then  an  inch  at  the  base  may  be  worth  two 
at  the  top.  If  it  is  Timothy,  orchard,  or  any  other 
coarse-stalked  grass,  or  red  clover,  then  two  to 
four  inches  at  the  bottom  may  not  be  worth  one 
at  the  top,  especially  if  left  standing  until  passed 
blossoming  and  the  seed  begins  to  form. 

Coarse,  rank  grasses  are  usually  divested  of  leaves 
near  the  ground  when  attaining  their  full  growth  ; 
and  if  they  are  cut  close,  the  stubs  are  left  so 
short  as  to  be  no  protection  against  the  hot  sum¬ 
mer  sun.  If  dry  weather  follows  for  a  few  weeks 
subsequently,  it  will  greatly  iujure  the  grass,  and 
sometimes  kill  it.  When  protection  is  left  by  not 
cutting  too  close,  a  fair  second  growth  is  ensured, 
which,  if  not  sufficient  by  autumn,  for  rowen  or 
pasture,  it  will  be  at  least  a  good  protection  for 
the  roots  during  winter,  and  give  an  earlier  start 
in  spring  and  a  better  crop  in  haying  time. 

The  invention  of  mowing  machines  has  given 
the  farmers  a  great  advantage  in  harvesting  their 
grass,  for  they  can  so  set  the  bars  and  cutting 
knives,  etc.,  of  these,  as  to  cut  high  or  low,  as  de¬ 
sired.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  of 


Plans  of  a  Large  Barn. 

SECOND  PRIZE  IN  SECOND  CLASS,  BY  “  BURR  OAK” 
(EDWARD  PRATT),  JACKSON  CO.,  MICH. 

I  have  combined  convenience  of  arrangement 
with  neatness  of  appearance,  and  estimated  for,  a 
thoroughly  built  barn.  The  length  is  76  feet, 
width  40  feet.  The  main  building  has  22-foot 
posts  with  basement  walls  102/s  feet  high  by  18 
inches  thick,  laid  in  mortar,  faced  and  pointed. 
The  wing-walls  and  drive-ways  have  suitable  open¬ 
ings  left  for  ventilation  under  basement  floors. 
The  horse  stable  floors  are  of  2-inch  plank  sloping 
3  inches :  with  the  stalls  fitted  up  with  mangers, 
feed  boxes,  harness  room,  etc.  The  cattle  and  sheep 
stables  are  arranged  with  mangers,  stanchions, 
racks,  etc.  The  frame  to  basement  is  of  white 
oak,  or  oilier  equally  durable  timber;  main  frame 
of  pine  or  spruce,  all  thoroughly  braced  and  con¬ 
structed  in  the  best  manner.  The  tops  of  interior 
bents  are  fastened  with  f-inch  iron  rods.  The 
outside  covering  1  inch  by  12  inches  best  quality 
stock  boards,  dressed  and  battened,  with  doors 
made  of  1  by  6-inch  dressed  and  matched  flooring. 
The  large  doors  to  drive-way,  are  each  hung  with 
three  heavy  strap  and  hook  hinges,  and  fastened 
with  standard  and  sliding  catches.  The  cornice 
projects  3  feet,  with  outlookers  in  gables  to  match. 
The  rafters  are  thoroughly  spiked  to  plates  and 
purlines.  The  roof  is  covered  with  dressed  cull 
boards,  and  best  quality  18-inch  pine  or  cedar 
shingles,  laid  5  inches  to  weather.  The  granary  is 
8  feet  high,  with  hard-  wood  flooring  filled  in  with 


Fig.  5. — MAIN  FLOOR  OF  BARN. 

cull  brick.  The  hay  sliutes  run  from  drive-way  to 
alleys  in  horse  and  cow  stables,  and  from  scaffold 
over  wagon-room  to  hay-box  in  sheep  stable.  The 


Fig.  6.— SECTION  OF  CATTLE  STALLS. 


drive-way  and  wagon-room  floors  are  laid  with  2  by 
10-inch  plank  dressed  and  matched,  or  square 
edged  and  lined  with  F-incli  boards.  Other  floors 
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are  laid  with  1-inch  dressed  and  matched  6  or  8-inch 
flooring.  A  wagon-room  12  feet  high  is  fitted  with 
a  windlass  for  raising  and  lowering  the  wagon  box, 
hay  racks,  etc.  Two  ventilating  cupolas  are  thor¬ 
oughly  secured  to  the  roof  and  made  water-tight 
around  the  base.  The  outside  is  painted  with  two 


Fig.  7.— SIDE  VIEW  OP  HORSE  STALLS. 


coats,  the  colors  to  suit  the  owner.  All  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  first  class,  and  the  entire  building  is 
thoroughly  and  completely  finished. 

Estimate  of  material  and  Labor. 


Basement ,  Oak  Timber. 

4  Sills  8  by  10,  20  feet  long. 

2  Sills  8  by  10, 27  feet  long. 

1  Sill  8  by  10, 24  feet  long. 

1  Sill  8  by  10, 18  feet  long. 

2  Sills  8  by  10,  20  feet  long. 

3  Sills  8  by  8,  22  feet  long. 

3  Sills  8  by  8, 17  feet  long. 

3  Sills  8  by  8, 19  feet  long. 

12  Posts  10 by  10, 9K  feet  long. 
7  Posts  8  by  8,  9)f  feet  long. 


12  Posts  6  by  6,  9^  feet  long. 
50  Joists  3  by  8, 13  feet  long. 
20  Joists  3  by  8, 11  feet  long. 
Amounting  to  4,732  feet,  at 
$22  per  1,000,  $124.39. 

For  Basement ,  Pine,  Spruce 
or  Hemlock. 

50  Pieces  4  by  4, 18  feet  long. 
30  Pieces  4  by  4,  14  feet  long. 
At  $18  per  1,000,  $31.68,  $156.07 


2,800  feet  2  by  12  plank,  16  feet,  at  $16  per  M . 

1,400  feet  2  by  12  plank,  12  feet,  at  $16 . 

900  feet  2  by  12  plank,  10  feet,  at  $16 . 

350  feet  1-inch  matched  flooring,  at  $20 . 

1,500  feet  1  by  12  stock  boards,  at  $17. . 

900  feet  battens,  at  80  cents  per  100 . 

7  windows,  4  lights  12  by  16,  at  $1.25 . 

5  windows,  8  lights  12  by  14,  at  $2.25 . 


$44.80 

22.40 

14.40 
7.00 

25.50 

7.20 

8.75 


Main  Building. 

8  Sills  10  by  10,  20  feet  long ) 

4  Sills  10  by  10,  18  feet  long  [ 

4  Sills  10  by  10, 24  feet  long  I 
(Spliced  to  made  long  sills') 

5  Sills  10  by  10,  28  feet  long ) 

5  Sills  10  by  10, 14  feet  long  ( 

(Spliced  for  cross  sills.) 

16  Posts  8  by  8,  22  feet  long. 

10  Posts  8  by  8, 18  feet  long. 

5  Beams  8  by  8,  40  feet  long. 

2  Ties  8  by  10,  20  feet  long. 

2  Ties  6  by  8, 22  feet  long. 

1  Tie  6  by  8,  20  feet  long. 

4  Plates  8  by  8,  40  feet  long, 
spliced. 

4  Purline  plates  8  by  8,  40 
feet  long,  spliced. 

4.500  feet  roofing,  at  $12  per  M .  $54.00 

33,000  18-inch  shingles,  at  $4.50  .  148.50 

3 000  feet  1  by  12  stock  boards  dressed,  22  feet  long.. .  54.00 

3.500  feet  1  by  12  stock  boards  dressed,  18  feet  long.. .  63.00 

4,800  feet  battens,  80  cents  per  100  .  38.40 

6,000  feet  6  inch  D.  and  M.  flooring,  at  $20 .  120.00 

3,500  feet  2  by  10  D.  and  M.  plank,  at  $20 .  70.C0 

10  windows,  8  lights  12  by  14,  at  $2.25 .  22.50 

$1,098.94 

Basement  lumber .  . .  297.37 


$297.37 

10  Purline  posts  8  by  8, 12  feet 

10  PurUne  braces  6  by  8,  12 
feet  long. 

4  Pieces  6  by  6, 12  feet  long. 
12  Pieces  6  by  6, 14  feet  long. 
8  Pieces  6  by  6, 18  feet  long. 
200  Joists  2  by  10,14  feet  long. 
24  Joists  2  by  8, 16  feet  long. 
90  Joists  2  by  8,  14  feet  long. 
100  Pieces  4  by  4, 14  feet  long. 
30  Pieces  4  by  4, 18  feet  long. 
50  Pieces  4  by  4, 16  feet  long. 
40  Pieces  2  by  4, 18  feet  long. 
76  Rafters  3  by  5, 28  feet  long. 
Amounting  to  26,427  feet  at 
$20  per  1,000 . $528.54 


$1,396.31 

200  Perches  stone  laid  16X  feet  to  perch,  at  $1 .  200.00 

1,200  pounds  nails,  spikes  and  bolts . ■ .  50.00 

Eave  troughs  and  conductors .  25.00 

Hinges,  trimmings,  etc .  40.00 

Painting .  100.00 

Carpenter  work .  400.00 

Extras .  14.34 


Total . $2,225.65 


Possibilities  of  the  Japan  Persimmon. 

BY  CHARLES  H.  SHIRK,  ALAMEDA  CO.,  CAL. 

The  Japan  Persimmon  (Diospyrus  Kaki)  has  been 
largely  planted  in  California,  and  is  now  coming 
into  bearing.  Last  year  the  fruit  was  first  offered 
for  sale,  and  the  few  specimens  in  market  brought 
25  cents  each.  This  year  the  quantity  was  very 
much  increased,  and  the  price  only  10  cents  per 
pound.  The  tree  is  a  handsome  one,  and  is  worth 
planting  for  ornament.  The  large,  luxuriant  leaves 
change  in  the  autumu  to  a  bright  red  or  yellow  be¬ 
fore  they  fall.  The  fruit  is  showy  and  high-colored, 
and  might  be  mistaken  for  fine,  ripe,  red  tomatoes. 
We  have  learned, from  the  Chinamen  in  our  employ, 
a  method  of  ripening  that  is  very  successful.  They 
pick  the  fruit  when  it  has  attained  its  full  high 
color — but  before  it  softens — and  put  it  in  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  into  a  box,  with  layers  of 
leaves,  until  it  softens  a  little.  The  box  is  cov¬ 
ered  and  put  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  When 
treated  in  this  way,  the  fruit  is  free  from  objec¬ 
tionable  astringency,  and  has  a  fine  flavor.  Coming 
after  peaches  are  gone,  the  Persimmon  has  an  ad¬ 
ditional  value,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of 
those  who  have  tried  it,  that  it  will  become  one  of 
the  standard  market  fruits  in  California.  In  the 


Southern  States,  Georgia,  Florida,  etc.,  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  popular.  There  is  a  wild  Persimmon  in  the 
Eastern  States,  but  it  is  not  much  larger  than  a 
green  gage  plum,  while  the  Japanese  variety  has 
been  grown  weighing  131  ounces.  This  tree  will 
not  bear  the  extreme  cold  of  the  Northern  States, 
but  would  no  doubt  thrive  in  Southern  England  or 
France.  This  fruit  has  long  been  known  in  Europe ; 
it  is  noteworthy  that  it  has  not  been  more  culti¬ 
vated.  Perhaps  the  best  varieties,  like  the  “Seed¬ 
less,”  “Among,”  “Kuru  Kume,”  “Haychuya,” 
and  “  Die  Die  Maru,”  have  not  been  carried  there. 
The  small,  inferior  kinds  are  not  worth  cultivating. 
Specimens  of  the  fruit  sent  from  here  to  Baltimore 
and  other  Eastern  cities  last  fall,  arrived  in  the  best 
condition,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  will  bear  the 
journey  better  than  pears,  grapes,  plums,  or  any 
other  fruit  known  to  the  trade,  not  excepting  the 
orange.  There  need  be  no  waste,  and  the  markets 
of  the  West  can  be  supplied  with  California-grown 
Persimmons  of  the  choicest  varieties.  The  ex¬ 
treme  South  will  naturally  supply  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  in  ten  years  from  now.  There  are  no  large 
orchards  in  California  as  yet.  A  twenty-acre  or¬ 
chard  near  San  Jose  was  planted  about  four  or  five 
years  ago,  but  being  badly  cared  for,  has  not  yet 
amounted  to  much.  The  high  price  of  the  trees 
for  some  time  after  their  introduction  delayed 
planting  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  every  one  was 
content  to  wait  and  see  whether  the  fruit  was 
worth  anything.  It  is  quite  possible,  now  that 
its  value  is  established,  that  Persimmon  may 
soon  be  extensively  planted  on  the  Pacific  slope. 


How  to  Prune  Quinces. 

BY  W.  W.  MEECH. 

A  symmetrical  form  is  readily  secured  by  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  young  trees,  and  rubbing  off  the 
buds  where  limbs  are  not  wanted,  thereby  direct¬ 
ing  their  strength  into  desired  channels.  If  super¬ 
numerary  branches  have  already  started,  they. 


\ 

Fig.  1. — DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  BRANCHES. 

should  be  cut  out,  and  any  that  are  growing  too 
long  and  slender  should  be  shortened.  Haphazard 
pruning  is  almost  sure  to  be  bad.  I  rub  off  many 
buds  the  first  year,  and  cut  all  trees  back,  whether 
they  are  transplanted  or  not.  A  sharp  knife  makes 
a  smooth  cut  that  soon  heals  over ;  but  good  prun¬ 
ing  shears  are  preferable,  on  account  of  the  greater 
rapidity  of  doing  the  work.  The  cut  should  be 
made  far  enough  above  the  bud,  so  that  it  will  not 
dry  out,  and  near  enough  to  grow  over  as  the  tree 
enlarges.  When  an  upright  growth  is  desired,  cut 
down  to  a  bud  on  the  inside  of  the  twig.  To 
spread  the  limbs,  cut  to  leave  the  bud  on  the  out¬ 
side.  Cutting  off  most  of  the  very  small  twigs 
along  the  branches  keeps  the  branches  smooth,  and 
saves  strength  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

A  wise  pruning  promotes  growth  as  well  as  sym¬ 
metry.  If  a  tree  has  too  great  a  proportion  of  top 
for  the  roots,  the  supply  of  material  for  its  nour¬ 
ishment  will  be  only  thinly  diffused,  and  a  feeble 
growth  will  follow.  The  age  of  the  tree,  and  the 
thriftiness  or  feebleness  manifested,  must  all  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  how  far 
cutting  back  should  be  carried.  I  often  find  it 
necessary  to  rub  off  and  cut  out  several  buds  and 
shoots  at  one  point.  No  less  than  four  often  start 
from  some  of  the  outer  buds.  It  is  worth  while 
to  go  over  the  trees  for  this  purpose  a  number  of 
times  during  the  growing  season,  because  one 
strong  shoot  is  worth  more  than  two  or  three 
feeble  ones  having  the  same  amount  of  material 
divided  between  them. 


Figure  1,  a,  shows  the  favorable  age  at  which  to 
rub  off  all  but  one  bud.  The  buds  are  developed 
at  b,  and  need  the  knife  to  cut  out  the  supernum¬ 
eraries.  The  vigor  of  shoots  where  the  extras 


Fig.  2. — unpruned  quince. — (From  a  photograph.) 


were  rubbed  off  or  cut  out  in  season,  is  shown  at  c. 
If  shoots  have  made  a  vigorous  growth,  remove 
about  half  their  length.  If  a  shoot  has  grown  two 
feet,  I  generally  cut  back  about  one-half  ;  if  five 
or  six  feet,  about  two-thirds  the  length.  Treated 
in  this  way,  they  push  vigorous  side  shoots,  and 
make  a  lower  head,  which  is  less  affected  by  the 
winds ;  and  however  heavy  the  fruitage,  the 
branches  never  break.  I  herewith  present  two 
photographic  views  of  a  tree  now  five  years  old, 
which  has  been  pruned  each  year  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  and  beariug  the  last  two  years.  It  made  a 
very  small  growth  the  first  year,  and  was  cut  back 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  ground.  It  then,  the 
second  year,  sent  up  four  shoots  about  five  feet 
high,  and,  these  being  cut  back,  threw  out  side 
shoots  that  formed  the  head,  which  is  now  stand¬ 
ing  eight  feet  and  five  inches  high. 

The  third  object  in  pruuing  is  to  promote  greater 
fruitfulness,  and  it  should  be  so  done  as  to  secure 
all  of  the  desired  ends.  When  I  once  offered  to 
prune  the  trees  of  a  neighbor,  he  said  :  “  Do  you 
think  you  can  improve  on  nature  ?”  I  replied  in  the 
language  of  the  Great  Teacher:  “  Every  branch  that 
beareth  not  fruit,  the  husbandman  taketh  away ; 
and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it, 
that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.”  The  pruuer 


Fig.3.— the  quince  peuned. —  (From  a  photograph.) 


should  keep  in  mind  the  principles  that  require  an 
open  head,  and  should  not  allow  the  limbs  to  cross 
so  as  to  chafe  each  other.  I  cut  back  all  my  trees 
from  year  to  year,  as  they  increase  in  size  and  mul¬ 
tiply  their  branches.  As  a  result,  besides  great 
fruitfulness,  they  are  admired  by  all. 
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The  Farm  Dairy. 

BT  J.  W.  DARIlOff. 

In  order  to  compete  with  the  proprietors 
of  large  butter  and  cheese  dairies,  farmers 
have  been  obliged  to  give  more  attention  to 
their  own  resources  for  making  a  good  qual¬ 
ity  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  only  such  as  do 
this  need  hope  for  marked  success.  Good 
cows,  well  watered  and  well  fed,  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  milk,  but  this  is  not  all.  Good 
milk  must  have  proper  care  and  intelligent 
treatment,  or  it  will  not  produce  fine  butter 
or  cheese.  At  this  time  of  year,  and  later, 
there  will  be  much  complaint  about  taint  in 
milk,  and  this  defect  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  cows  drinking  impure,  stagnant  water. 
Well  watered,  means  having  plenty  of  good, 
pure,  running  water.  Cows  should  also  have 
access  to  convenient  shade  in  the  hot 
weather.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  can  of 
milk  is  occasionally  spoiled  in  a  seemingly 
unaccountable  way,  when  it  contains  a  pail¬ 
ful  of  milk  drawn  from  a  cow  in  an  over¬ 
heated  condition.  Cows  should  not  be  hur¬ 
ried  and  worried  in  going  to  and  from 
pasture,  and  when  “milking  time”  comes, 
let  the  “thorough  work”  of  cleanliness 
begin. 

In  the  average  farm  dairy,  too  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  management  of  milk.  The 
introduction  of  what  may  be  termed  “the 
home-made  creamery  system,”  has  proved  a 
wonderful  boon  to  many  farmers.  Such  as 
do  not  invest  in  the  patented  creameries, 
need  some  artificial  method  for  keeping  the 
milk  and  cream  at  a  proper  temperature.  A 
neighboring  farmer  has  for  several  years  kept 
milk  in  a  cellar-tank,  which  is  supplied  from 
an  adjoining  pond  of  pure  water.  Into  this 
water-tank,  cans,  20  inches  deep,  are  set  so 
that  the  water  comes  to  within  two  inches 
of  the  top,  and  they  are  left  uncovered,  to 
allow  the  animal  heat  to  pass  off.  A  ther¬ 
mometer,  occasionally  plunged  into  the  water 
enables  him  to  regulate  the  temperature, 
which  should  be  at  about  62  degrees,  and  as 
a  result,  the  cream  rises,  to  a  depth  of  from 
two  to  three  inches,  in  the  can.  The  tank  was 
built,  and  water  conducted  to  it,  at  a  small 
expense,  which  has  been  amply  repaid,  as 
the  quantity  of  cream  greatly  exceeds  that 
produced  by  the  old  method,  of  setting  in 
shallow  pans.  By  some  such  means  as  this 
the  farm  daily  may  be  made  a  profitable 
adjunct  to  general  farming. 


A  Cheap  Temporary  Fence. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  part  of  a  field 
is  put  into  some  grain  crop,  while  the  other 
is  desired  for  pasture.  An  illustration  is 
herewith  given  of  a  temporary  fence  we  have 


used,  which  is  cheap  and  easy  to  build.  Ordi¬ 
nary  rails  will  do.  A  pair  of  cross-stakes 
is  driven  in  securely,  when  a  rail  is  pushed 
or  driven  in  with  the  hand,  in  an  inclined 
position,  resting  on  the  crotch.  Another 
pair  of  stakes  is  driven  in  over  the  end  of 
the  rail  just  set  in,  and  a  second  rail  is  put 


in  place.  Such  a  fence  can  be  built  very 
quickly,  will  last  for  a  season,  readily  turn 
almost  any  stock,  and  takes  up  much  less 
room  than  a  ‘  ‘  worm  ”  fence.  A  fence  of 
this  sort  is  well  suited  to  a  side-hill.  D.  Z.  E. 


Staying  Newly  Set  Trees. 

A  veiy  satisfactory  support  for  a  leaning 
young  tree,  and  one  that  bends  with  the  pre¬ 


vailing  wind,  is  made  by  driving  a  stake  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  tree  so  inclined  that 
the  top  will  reach  just  beyond  the  body  of  the 
tree  when  the  latter  is  upright.  The  tree  is 
forced  into  position,  a  leather  strap  is  placed 
around  it,  and  the  ends  nailed  to  the  stake. 
The  strap  should  not  be  so  short  as  to  bind 
the  tree,  and  it  may  be  further  tightened 
by  forcing  the  stake  down  and  driving  a 
wedge  on  the  upper  side. 


Do  Potatoes  Sport? 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in 
Wisconsin,  concerning  a  new  potato.  He 
had  been  cultivating  a  blue  variety,  and  on 
digging  the  crop,  found  in  one  hill  a  sin¬ 
gle  potato  that  was  entirely  white  ;  this  was 
attached  to  the  same  stem  (or  “  root,”  as  he 
calls  it)  with  one  of  the  usual  blue  color. 
This  is  a  case  of  what  is  called  “bud-varia¬ 
tion,”  of  which  there  are  many  well  known 
instances.  A  particular  bud  upon  a  tree  or 
plant,  without  any  assignable  cause,  will 
produce  either  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit,  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  borne  by  the  rest  of  the  plant. 
The  bearing  of  nectarines  by  a  peach  tree, 
the  production  of  a  red  rose  upon  a  bush  of 
a  yellow  variety,  are  among  well  known  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  kind  of  variation.  The  po¬ 
tato,  though  we  call  it  a  tuber,  is  really  a 
stem  or  branch,  much  modified,  it  is  true, 
but  it  follows  the  laws  of  stem  growth,  and 
even  “sports”  as  stems  occasionally  do.  Nu¬ 
merous  cases  are  recorded  in  England  of  the 
production  of  new  varieties  of  potatoes  in 
this  manner.  Several  are  known  to  have 
taken  place  in  this  country,  notably  the 
“Late  Rose,”  which  is  a  “sport”  from  the 
“  Early  Rose,”  and  differing  from  it  in  foli¬ 
age,  and  in  a  marked  manner  in  the  time  of 
ripening.  To  the  occurrence  of  such  bud 
variations  is  due  the  common  belief  that  po¬ 
tatoes  will  “  mix  in  the  hill.”  Whenever 
such  a  “sport”  occurs,  it  should  be  kept 
and  planted,  as  it  may  prove  valuable. 


Fairs  for  the  Sale  of  Stock. 

Nearly  every  county  in  England  holds  one 
or  more  Cattle  Fairs  weekly  or  fortnightly, 
and  notwithstanding  the  amusing  account 
the  Vicar  of  W akefield  gives  of  the  cheating  of 
poor  “  Moses  ”  in  a  horse  trade  at  one  of  these 
fairs,  the  sales  are  usually  honestly  conducted, 
and  the  opportunity  of  buying  and  selling 
proves  a  great  advantage  to  farmers,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  benefits  derived  from  social 
intercourse.  Here  they  have  the  opportunity 
of  talking  over  their  crops,  the  best  methods 
of  cultivation,  the  state  of  the  markets  in 
general  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  what¬ 
ever  else  may  interest  them.  Several  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  hold  similar  fairs 
in  the  United  States,  but  without  success. 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan  have  decided  to 
hold  a  Cattle  Fair  at  Toledo.  Pedigreed  stock, 
catalogued  and  priced,  are  alone  allowed 
entry  for  exhibition  and  sale.  Why  should 
not  the  fair  be  so  general,  that  the  farmers 
could  bring  any  sort  of  stock,  even  to  a  single 
horse,  bullock,  cow,  sheep,  pig,  or  fowl? 
Then  the  whole  community  would  be  interest¬ 
ed  and  benefited,  and  each  person  could  buy 
or  sell  what  he  wanted,  let  the  number  of 
animals  be  few  or  many.  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  English  fair  is  conducted,  and 
it  may  be  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  make 
it  a  success  throughout  this  country. 


Lime,  Milk  of  Lime,  Lime-W ater. 

In  answering  certain  inquiries  about  the  use 
of  lime,  we  were  met  by  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  important  properties  of  this  common 
mineral  were  not  generally  understood .  Aside 
from  being  an  important  constituent  in  the 
rocks,  and  consequently  of  soils,  it,  in  some 
of  its  forms,  plays  an  important  part  in  our 
domestic  economy.  But  few  other  minerals 
appear  in  such  varied  forms  as  limestone. 
The  purest  statuary  marble,  the  coarsest 
marble  used  in  buildings,  the  wonderful  Ice¬ 
land  spar,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  min¬ 
erals,  known  only  to  mineralogists,  are  only 
forms  of  carbonate  of  lime.  When  any  of 
these  are  kept  for  some  time  at  a  red  heat, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  and  lime  is  left. 
Practically,  in  burning  lime,  a  common  lime¬ 
stone  is  used.  If  a  lump  of  lime  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air,  it  will  in  time  attract  atmos¬ 
pheric  moisture,  soon  swell  up,  and  fall  to 
pieces.  If  we  pour  water  upon  a  lump  of 
lime,  adding  a  very  little  at  a  time,  it  will 
soon  become  hot,  then  swell  up,  crack  open, 
and  finally,  though  a  great  deal  of  water  has 
been  added,  it  becomes  a  fine,  perfectly  dry 
powder — much  more  bulky  than  was  the 
lump  of  lime  at  first.  What  becomes  of  the 
water  ?  It  combines  with  the  lime  ;  it  ceases 
to  be  liquid,  but  uniting  with  the  lime  forms 
a  solid,  the  Hydrate  of  Lime,  also  called 
Calcium  Hydrate,  and  popularly  known  as 
slaked-lime.  If  we  stir  some  of  the  slaked- 
lime  with  water,  as  in  making  white-wash, 
we  form  what  is  called  milk  of  lime.  This  is 
merely  Hydrate  of  Lime  in  more  or  less  water. 
If  the  milk  of  lime  is  allowed  to  stand  a  few 
hours,  the  lime  will  have  settled  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  leaving  a  perfectly  clear  liquid  above. 

If  this  clear  liquid  be  tasted,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  a  very  strong  taste  ;  if  shaken  with 
an  oil,  such  as  olive  oil,  it  will  form  a  sort  of 
soap,  and  though  very  clear,  it  has  positive 
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properties.  This  liquid  is  lime-water,  that 
is,  water  holding  in  solution  all  the  lime  that 
it  can  possibly  dissolve.  At  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures,  lime  requires  700  parts  of  water  to 
dissolve  it.  That  is,  a  lump  of  lime  weighing 
a  pound,  requires  700  pounds  of  water,  or 
about  88  gallons  of  water,  to  dissolve  it.  Lime- 
water  is  a  saturated  solution  of  lime;  in  other 
words,  it  contains  all  the  lime  it  can  be  made 
to  take  up.  A  pint  of  lime-water,  at  60%  has  in 
solution  between  nine  and  ten  grains  of  lime, 
most  substances  dissolve  more  readily  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water  ;  lime,  on  the  contrary,  is 
less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  At  32° 
water  dissolves  twice  as  much  lime  as  it  does 
when  heated  to  212°. 

If  we  take  perfectly  clear  lime-water  in  a 
wine-glass,  and  by  means  of  a  straw,  a  glass 
tube,  or  any  similar  tube,  breathe  into  it, 
throwing  the  air  from  our  lungs  through  the 
tube,  so  that  it  will  bubble  through  the  lime- 
water,  the  liquid  will  soon  be  cloudy,  then 
milky,  and  if  set  aside,  the  lime  that  was  in 
the  lime-water  will  settle  as  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  carbonic  acid  in  the  breath  having 
changed  the  lime  into  insoluble  carbonate. 
If  we  expose  lime-water  to  the  air,  a  film 
will  soon  form  upon  the  surface ;  this  will 
sink  to  the  bottom :  another  film  will  be 
formed,  and  so  on,  until  the  liquid  shows  no 
trace  of  lime.  The  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
always  present  in  the  atmosphere,  changes 
the  lime  in  the  lime-water  into  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
and  forms  a  film. 


The  Sheep  Scab. 

Scab  in  sheep  is  one  of  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  diseases  with  which  the  shepherd  has 
to  contend.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  a 
minute  insect,  Acaris  scabiei,  which  bur¬ 
rows  under  the  epidermis,  producing  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  skin.  Small  watery  blisters 
soon  form,  which  finally  become  dry  and  en¬ 
crusted,  forming  the  scab  proper.  These  be¬ 
ing  produced  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
cause  the  wool  to  become  matted,  and  tbe 
sheep,  to  relieve  the  itching  or  irritation,  rub 
against  fences,  posts,  etc.,  and  tear  their 
wool  into  shreds,  giving  them  a  wretched 
appearance.  The  disease  is  rapidly  spread 
in  a  flock  where  healthy  sheep  come  in 
contact  with  these  fences,  posts,  etc.,  for  the 
eggs  of  'the  mite,  or  the  mite  itself,  may 
be  readily  transferred  from  the  sheep  to 
the  fence  and  from  the  fence  to  sheep  again. 
Hence  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  caution 
against  allowing  healthy  sheep  to  be  in  the 
same  pen  or  field  with  scabby  ones.  The 
only  method  of  ridding  the  diseased  sheep  of 
the  scab  is,  to  dip  them  into  a  liquid  which 
will  penetrate  and  soften  the  scabby  portions, 
and  even  then  it  is  often  necessary  to  rub 
these  places  with  something  rough,  to  open 
the  scabs,  and  let  the  liquid  take  effect.  A 
sheep  dip  made  of  one  ounce  of  sulphur  and 
four  of  tobacco  to  a  gallon  of  water,  has  been 
found  very  effective.  In  the  water,  which 
should  be  at  the  boiling  point,  steep  tobacco 
stems  or  leaves,  and  add  the  sulphur  later; 
then  allow  the  liquid  to  cool  down,  when  the 
sheep  may  be  immersed.  J.  W.  D. 


Many  farmers  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
value  of  peas  for  pigs.  Swine  make  rapid 
growth  when  fed  on  peas,  and  when  fatten¬ 
ed  they  produce  firm  pork  and  lard.  In  some 


localities  the  pea-weevil  does  so  much  damage 
that  the  cultivation  of  peas  on  a  large  scale 
has  been  abandoned,  but  even  then,  if  the 
peas  can  be  fed  out  before  November,  the 
presence  of  the  insects  in  them  does  not 
effect  their  making  a  good  feed.  Peas  are 
easy  to  raise,  and  to  save  the  trouble  of 
handling  them,  the  pigs  may  be  turned  into 
the  field,  if  desirable,  while  the  vines  are 
green  and  before  the  peas  become  hard.  This, 
however,  is  not  so  economical  a  method  of 
feeding  as  cutting  the  vines  when  the  pods 
are  well  formed.  Peas  and  corn  in  equal 
quantities  make  an  excellent  grain  ration  for 
fattening  purposes.  Pea-vines  properly  cured 
make  first-rate  fodder  for  sheep,  and  the  ma¬ 
nure  made  by  stock  fed  on  this  ration  is  very 
rich.  Where  peas  are  grown  on  a  large  scale, 
there  should  be  two  or  three  sowings,  especi¬ 
ally  if  they  are  to  be  fed  on  the  vines  and 
while  green.  A  trial  of  this  method  of  fur- 
nishing  good  food  to  swine  is  usually  repeated. 


A  Gate  Latch. 

Mr.  “A.  J.  M.,”  Washington,  Pa.,  sends  us  a 
sketch  and  description  of  a  gate  fastening.  It 
is  simple,  easily  constructed  and  applied,  and 


very  durable.  It  can  be  made  of  old  buggy 
springs, or  any  flat  steel, and  should  be  one  inch 
broad  by  3/i6-inch  thick,  and  about  18  inches 
long,  at  the  distance  of  four  inches  from  the 
lower  end.  The  lever  is  slightly  bent,  and  has 
two  screw  or  bolt  holes  for  fastening  (fig.  2). 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2. 


Eight  inches  of  the  top  portion  is  rounded  and 
bent  at  right  angles.  The  upper  part  passes 
through  a  narrow  mortise  in  the  head-post  of 
the  gate  (fig.  1).  A  flat  staple,  large  enough  to  go 
over  the  spring,  holds  it  in  place.  An  iron  hook 
(fig.  3),  driven  into  the  post,  holds  the  latch. 
A  wooden  lever,  bolted  to  the  top  board  of 
the  gate  (fig.  4),  enables  a  person  on  horseback 


to  open  or  close  the  gate.  This  latch  can  be 
applied  to  any  kind  of  a  gate,  and  is  especi¬ 
ally  desirable  in  yards  or  gardens,  when, 
by  the  addition  of  a  chain  and  weight,  one 


Fig.  4k'.—  LATCH  WITH  TOP  LEVEK. 


may  always  feel  that  the  gate  is  securely 
closed.  The  latch  does  not  cost  more  than 
50  cents,  and  if  properly  made  and  put  on 
will  last  as  long  as  the  gate. 


The  Variegated  White-rock  Cress. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  a  plant 
which  is  equally  ornamental  in  both  leaves  and 
flowers.  The  variegated  form  of  the  White- 
rock  Cress  (Arabis  albida)  performs  this  part 
as  completely  as  any  plant  within  our  ac¬ 
quaintance.  There  is  much  difference  among 
European  writers  as  to  the  proper  name  of 
the  plant,  some  calling  it  Arabis  albida,  and 
others  A.  alpina,  but  the  name  White-rock 
Cress,  avoids  all  difficulty.  The  ordinary 
form  of  the  plant  has  dull  green  leaves, 
which  in  the  variety  are  distinctly  edged  with 
white.  The  leaves  form  very  handsome,  com¬ 
pact  and  regular  rosettes,  which  well  adapt 
it  to  growing  upon  rock-work,  or  for  use  as 
edgings  for  small  beds.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Europe,  and  appears  to 
be  perfectly  hardy.  Indeed  we  have  had  it 
for  the  last  12  or  15  years  in  all  sorts  of 
localities,  and  have  found  it  to  be  quite  at 
home  wherever  placed.  It  is  especially  use¬ 
ful  upon  rock-work,  where  it  adapts  itself  to 
the  situation,  and  if  placed  where  it  can  fall 
over  the  edge  of  a  ledge,  it  is  especially  beau¬ 
tiful.  In  early  spring  the  rosettes  of  leaves 
throw  up  stems  about  six  inches  high,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  a  cluster  of  large  flowers, 
which  are  especially  noticeable  for  their  pure 
whiteness.  When  the  flowers  disappear,  the 
main  plant  forms  other  rosettes,  the  leaves  of 
which,  being  broadly  edged  with  white,  are 
showy  all  through  the  season,  and  serve  to 
make  the  rock-work  attractive.  It  is  a  plant 
that  may  be  easily  forced,  and  if  the  clump 
is  potted  and  kept  cool,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  winter,  and  then  brought  into  a  mod¬ 
erate  heat,  it  will  soon  show  its  copious  clus¬ 
ters  of  pure  white  flowers.  Still  its  chief  use 
is  upon  a  rock-work,  and  as  a  plant  for  such 
situations  it  has  no  superior. 


Poultrymen  are  sometimes  troubled  with 
partial  blindness  in  their  young  chickens,  oc¬ 
casioned,  possibly,  by  too  little  variety  in  their 
food.  The  eyelids  in  the  morning  are  stuck 
together  so  firmly,  that  the  chicken  can  not 
open  them  without  assistance.  When  both 
eyes  are  in  this  condition,  the  chicken  can 
not  feed  with  facility,  as  it  has  to  be  guided 
by  hearing  and  smell :  therefore  loses  flesh 
for  want  of  food,  droops,  and  dies.  These 
drooping  chicks  can  often  be  saved  by  having 
their  heads  dipped  in  clean  water  and  the  eyes 
washed  open.  They  then  see  readily,  devour 
their  rations  greedily,  and  begin  to  gain  flesh. 
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A  Cheap  and  Convenient  Chicken  Coop. 

Mr.  “A.  B.  D.”  of  N.  C.,  sends  us  a  sketch  of 
a  cheap  and  convenient  chicken  coop,  which 
he  has  often  used  :  Sink  the  barrel  on  its 
side  three  inches  in  the  ground,  and  fin  in 
enough  earth  on  each  side  of  it  to  keep  the 
barrel  from  rocking,  placing  the  remainder 
of  the  earth  inside  for  the  little  chicks 
to  scratch  in.  Split  a  board  into  five  pieces, 
having  one  of  them  several  inches  longer 
than  the  others,  for  a  door  strip.  Sharpen 
one  end  of  each,  and  drive  four  pieces  firmly 
into  the  ground,  close  up  to  the  chine.  Near 
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A  BARREL  COOPi 

the  top  of  the  two  center  pieces  nail  a  small 
strip  across,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  Slide 
the  long  piece  in,  and  the  coop  is  complete. 
If  there  should  be  no  bottom  to  the  barrel, 
place  that  end  against  a  fence  or  fowl  house. 
This  makes  the  coop  more  secure.  For  every 
new  brood  of  chicks,  change  the  earth  inside 
the  barrel,  to  keep  the  bottom  fresh  and  clean. 


Wagon  Rack, 

There  are  many  small  farms  on  which  it 
would  not  pay  to  have  a  regular  hay  wagon, 
and  an  ordinary  wagon  could  be  made  to  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  by  using  a  rack  like  the 
one  shown  in  the  engraving.  Any  farmer 
familiar  with  tools  can  make  this  rack  in 
about  two  hours.  The  two  pieces,  b,  b,  are 
2  by  3-incli  pine,  either  rough  or  planed,  and 
overrun  the  wagon  box,  at  both  ends,  five 
inches  to  a  foot.  They  are  laid  on  the  2-inch 


HAY  RACK  FOR  A  WAGON. 

side,  so  as  to  have  three  inches  to  bear  the 
strain.  The  cross-pieces,  2  by  3-inch,  c,  c,  are 
laid  across  the  top  of  the  other  pieces,  on  the 
2-inch  surface.  Inch  holes  are  bored  at 
a,  a,  a,  a,  into  which  are  driven  tough  hick¬ 
ory  pins,  about  14  or  16  inches  long,  fitting 
into  the  four  corners  of  the  wagon-body,  to 
keep  the  frame  in  place.  The  pieces,  d,  d,  d,  d, 
are  strong  6-inch  pine  boards,  securely  nailed 
to  the  cross-pieces.  They  prevent  the  hay, 
etc.,  from  getting  on  the  wheels,  and  also  en¬ 


large  the  base  of  the  load.  For  large  wagons, 
use  3  by  4-inch  pieces  or  2-inch  plank, 
about  4  inches  wide.  D.  Z.  E. 


Black  Polled  Cattle  in  the  South. 

A  herd  of  Shorthorn,  Hereford  and  Black 
Polled  Cattle  were  taken  to  Texas  in  the 
spring  of  1882.  In  acclimating  there,  all 
cattle  from  the  more  Northern  States  suffer 
a  considerable  loss.  In  this  case,  the  deaths 
in  Shorthorns  and  Herefords  were  about  fifty 
per  cent,,  proving  that  these  two  breeds 
were  equally  hardy.  The  loss  of  Black  Polled 
animals  was  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 
If  this  less  loss,  in  future  transfers  of  cattle 
to  Texas,  should  hold  time,  the  Black  Polled 
will  be  sought  far  more  eagerly  than  ever, 
and  probably  take  precedence  in  that  region. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  losses  in  Short¬ 
horns  and  Herefords  may  be  greatly  lessened 
with  proper  care.  Bulls  only  should  be  taken 
there,  and  these  in  the  autumn,  when  not 
over  six  to  nine  months  old  at  the  time.  They 
ought  not  to  be  overfed  in  rearing,  but  kept 
growing  simply  in  a  good,  ordinary  way — 
never  stuffed  as  is  often  done  with  young 
animals  to  force  their  growth,  and  render 
them  more  attractive  to  the  eye,  like  young 
steers  fed  for  the  butcher.  After  arrival  in 
Texas,  these  young  bulls  should  be  housed  in 
summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  given  one  or 
two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  wood  ashes, 
and  of  pulverized  charcoal  once  a  week,  with 
lumps  of  rock  salt  constantly  before  them  to 
lick  as  desired.  It  is  not  worth  while — at 
least  at  present — for  the  Texan  ranchemen  to 
undertake  to  keep  thorough-bred  females  to 
rear  pure-blooded  stock  ;  for  considering  all 
risks  and  expenses,  it  is  cheaper  and  better 
for  them  to  purchase  males  only  at  the  North. 
The  half-product  from  these  make  excellent 
steers,  and  when  it  comes  to  three-fourths 
and  seven-eighths  of  an  infusion  of  improved 
blood,  they  do  quite  as  well  on  the  average, 
as  if  thorough-bred,  and  can  scarcely  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  them  when  in  market. 


Raise  Roots  and  Pit  Them. 

One  great  objection  to  the  raising  of  root 
crops  for  winter  and  spring  feeding,  is  the  sup¬ 
posed  difficulty  of  wintering  them.  If  they 
have  to  be  stored  in  the  house  or  barn-cellar, 
below  the  stables,  to  keep  them  from  freez¬ 
ing,  and  carried  by  hand  every  day  to  the 
stables,  it  is  an  expensive  process.  The  roots 
are  apt  to  heat  in  large  piles,  and  some  of 
them  rot.  For  the  first  time,  last  November, 
we  tried  the  experiment  of  wintering  beets, 
turnips,  and  carrots,  in  a  long  narrow  pit 
near  the  stable  door.  The  ground  selected 
was  a  gravelly  loam,  naturally  well  drained. 
The  surface  soil  was  removed  to  the  depth  of 
a  foot  or  more,  about  six  feet  in  width,  and 
of  sufficient  length  to  take  in  the  crop.  The 
roots  were  dropped  into  the  pit  from  the  cart 
as  they  came  from  the  field,  and  piled 
in  common  roof-shape,  to  shed  rain  well. 
They  were  then  covered  with  a  foot  of  bog- 
hay,  and  a  layer  of  earth  and  sods  placed 
upon  the  hay,  about  six  inches  in  thickness. 
The  roots  were  three  feet  in  depth  from  the 
apex  downward.  Occasional  ventilators 
were  left  in  the  roof,  to  be  stopped  with  hay 
in  the  coldest  weather.  The  pit  was  not 
opened  until  February,  and  the  roots  came 
out  in  perfect  condition,  as  crisp  and  juicy  in 


April  and  in  May  as  when  they  were  dropped 
into  the  pit.  A  frost-proof  root  cellar,  on  the 
same  level  with  the  stable  floor,  might  keep 
roots  as  well,  but  certainly  no  better,  and  it 
is  more  expensive.  The  pit,  close  to  the  sta¬ 
bles,  can  be  extemporized  on  every  farm, 
and  this  great  luxury  for  cattle  in  spring 
time,  provided  by  all.  Analysis  does  not 
show  a  very  high  nutritive  value  for  die 
roots,  but  it  is  possible  they  may  add  to  the 
value  of  the  hay,  cotton-seed,  and  linseed 
meal,  and  the  grains  and  other  rations  usu¬ 
ally  fed  with  them.  They  certainly  improve 
the  thrift  of  cattle,  and  increase  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  milk  and  butter.  Do  not 
fail  to  try  a  patch  of  beets  this  season. 

Connecticut. 


A  Barbed  Wire  Gate. 

Mr.  “  E.  R.  B.,”  Prince  Edwards  Island, 
sends  us  a  sketch  of  a  gate  he  has  used  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  It  is  light,  cheap,  and  easily  made. 
The  uprights  are  3J  by  2  inches,  the  horizon¬ 
tals  12  or  13  feet  long,  by  34  by  2  inches,  all 
of  pine.  The  horizontals  are  mortised  into 


A  WIRE  GATE. 


the  uprights,  the  bolts  of  the  hinges  strength¬ 
ening  the  joints.  The  barbed  wires  prevent 
animals  from  reaching  over  and  through 
the  gate.  To  put  in  and  tighten  the  wires, 
bore  a  f-inch  hole  in  the  upright,  pass  the 
wires  through,  1  or  2  inches  projecting,  plug 
up  tightly  with  a  wooden  pin,  and  bend 
down  the  ends  of  the  wire.  Measure  the 
distance  to  the  other  upright  and  cut  the  wire 
two  inches  longer.  Pass  the  wire  through  the 
hole  and  tighten  with  pincers.  When  the 
wire  is  stretched,  plug  up  with  a  wooden  pin 
and  then  bend  down  the  wire.  If  the  wire 
stretches  it  can  be  tightened  very  easily. 


The  Best  Kinds  of  Feed  for  Butter. 

The  practice  of  constructing  warm  barns, 
and  arranging  stock  and  crops  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  winter  butter,  is  increasing,  and  can 
be  extended  almost  indefinitely,  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  The  great  majority  of  our 
dairy  farmers  cease  milking  in  October  or 
November,  and  there  is  very  little  butter 
made  for  market,  during  the  season  of  barn 
and  stack  feeding.  A  period  of  five  months 
every  year  is  a  blank  in  the  dairy  business. 
With  suitable  feed  and  shelter,  no  doubt 
the  milking  season  can  be  prolonged  sev¬ 
eral  months,  with  increased  profit  to  the 
dairy  farmer.  To  the  men  who  are  aiming  at 
this  result,  and  are  sending  fresh  butter  of 
the  gilt-edged  stamp  to  market,  through  the 
winter,  the  question  of  feed  becomes  a  very 
important  one.  At  a  recent  convention  of 
the  customers  of  the  creameries  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  cow-feed  was  under  discussion,  and  all 
agreed  in  the  following  important  particu¬ 
lars  : — “Cotton-seed  meal  is  not  desirable; 
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while,  in  very  small  quantities,  it  may  do  no 
harm,  it  is  sure,  if  largely  fed,  to  injure  the 
quality  of  the  butter,  making  it  more  greasy, 
giving  it  a  flat  taste,  and  knocking  the  flavor 
out.”  Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  it  is  only 
a  caveat  against  the  excessive  use  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  We  have  used  this  article  years 
ago,  and  are  now  using  it,  and  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  so  good  at  the  same  cost  to  increase  the 
flow  of  milk.  There  is  probably  no  other 
feed  in  common  use  that  makes  such  valuable 
manure.  The  daily  rations  of  a  Jersey  cow 
are  one  quart  of  cotton-seed  meal,  in  the 
morning,  one  quart  at  noon,  and  a  half  bushel 
of  sliced  beets,  with  three  feeds  daily  of  all 
the  good  hay  she  will  eat.  Fed  at  the  rate 
of  six  quarts  a  day,  with  only  hay  rations, 
we  presume  the  record  of  the  creamery  is 
correct.  The  butter  is  hard,  and  of  good 
color,  and  excellent  flavor. 

Again  : — “  Ensilage  is  a  risky  feed,  not  yet 
sufficiently  tested  to  be  safely  used  by  cream¬ 
ery  patrons.”  This  may  serve  to  abate  the 
zeal  of  our  ensilage  enthusiasts,  and  cause 
them  to  wait  a  little  before  they  add  to  their 
silos.  “  Rye  bran  is  to  be  severely  let  alone.” 
Again,  “  Corn  meal  stands  at  the  head  of 
grain  feeds,  though  it  should  be  fed  carefully, 
unless  mixed  with  wheat  feed,  middlings  or 
shorts,  which  are  given  the  next  place.” 
Four  bushels  of  corn  and  one  of  oats,  ground 
together,  were  recommended  by  one  of  the 
most  experienced  dairymen  present.  This, 
we  think,  will  commend  itself  to  the  good 
sense  of  all  farmers  who  have  ever  fed  much 
meal  to  their  cows,  and  should  be  a  strong 
argument  with  them  to  enlarge  the  acreage 
of  their  com  crop  this  year.  Corn  can  be 
raised  at  a  profit  in  New  England,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  competition  of  the  prairie  States, 
and  the  cheap  freights.  “  Green  corn  fodder, 
to  secure  the  best  results,  should  be  wilted 
twenty-four  hours  before  feeding.” 

These  results,  reached  unanimously  by  a 
company  of  thrifty  farmers,  wise  enough 
to  unite  their  forces  in  sustaining  a  “  cream¬ 
ery,”  and  whose  pecuniary  interests  compel 
careful  observation,  should  have  great  weight 
with  all  our  dairymen.  Too  many  of  our 
farmers  rely  altogether  upon  old  pasture 
for  the  support  of  their  cows  in  summer. 
It  might  pay  much  better  to  supplement  the 
grass  with  cotton-seed  meal,  or  corn  meal 
and  middlings,  to  feed  higher  in  winter, 
and  to  keep  cows  that  you  could  milk  ten 
months  in  the  year.  “  Prove  all  things  ;  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good.” 


A  Substantial  Hog  Trough. 

A  hog  trough  does  not  last  long  if  not  well 
protected,  and  fastened  securely  in  place.  I 
consider  from  four  to  five  feet  a  convenient 
length.  For  a  substantial,  durable  trough, 


A  CHEAP  AND  STRONG  TROUGH 


I  use  well-seasoned  two-inch  pine  plank. 
Some  employ  oak,  which  is  unnecessary  when 
the  trough  has  its  edges  shod  or  rimmed 
with  iron,  as  they  always  should  be,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  hogs  from  destroying  them.  The 
ends  must  be  securely  nailed  in  place,  and  to 
make  an  extra  strong  trough,  run  iron  rods, 


with  threads  and  burrs,  through  the  ends, 
outside  of  the  trough  proper.  When  the 
trough  begins  to  leak,  the  burrs  can  be  tight¬ 
ened.  Cross-pieces  should  be  nailed  on,  to 
prevent  the  hogs  from  interfering  with  each 
other  while  eating.  Oak  strips  can  be  used, 
or  better  still,  iron  cross-pieces  screwed  to 
the  edges  of  the  trough.  D.  Z.  E. 


A  Sand  Sifter. 

To  sift  sand  for  building  chimneys,  making 
walks,  etc.,  sink  a  tight  box  (4  by  6  feet,  and 
3  feet  deep),  into  the  ground  about  6  inches. 
Set  a  4  by  6-inch  post,  6  feet  long,  2  feet  from 


A  SIFTING  POLE. 


the  side  of  the  box,  and  another  post,  the  same 
size,  6  feet  from  the  first.  Nail  a  narrow  plank 
firmly  on  the  top  of  the  farther  post,  and  let 
it  extend  over  the  box.  Bore  a  hole  in  the 
plank  and  fasten  it  to  the  top  of  the  nearest 
post,  with  a  rod  or  a  large  nail.  Fasten  the 
sieve  to  the  end  of  the  plank,  letting  it  hang 
down  about  a  foot  into  the  box.  Fill  the  box 
with  water  to  within  a  foot  of  the  top.  Shovel 
the  sand  into  the  sieve,  and  shake  the  plank 
slightly  and  the  clean  sand  will  settle  in  the 
water.  The  sieve  will  need  cleaning  out 
occasionally.  Remove  the  sand  as  it  fills  the 
box.  Two  boys  can  with  this  contrivance 
easily  sift  one  hundred  bushels  of  sand  per 
day.  W.  T.  W.,  Gibsonville,  N.  C. 


Farm  Mortgages. 

BY  H.  A.  HAIGH. 

A  mortgage  of  real  estate  is,  according  to 
the  common  law,  a  conveyance  of  land,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  payment  of  a 
debt,  or  the  performance  of  some  other  act, 
upon  the  condition  that  if  the  debt  is  paid, 
or  the  other  act  performed,  the  conveyance 
shall  become  void.  It  affects  a  transfer  of 
the  legal  title  to  the  land,  which  becomes 
absolute  on  failure  of  the  condition.  For¬ 
merly  it  consisted  often  of  two  instruments 
— a  deed  or  absolute  conveyance  of  the  land, 
and  a  defeasance  or  agreement  to  deed  the 
land  back  again  when  the  condition  is  per¬ 
formed.  This  definition  of  a  mortgage  is 
practically  correct  as  applied  to  mortgages 
in  America  at  the  present  time,  except  that 
in  about  one-lialf  the  States — including  New 
York  and  others,  mostly  in  the  West — a 
mortgage  does  not  now  affect  a  transfer  of 
the  legal  title  from  the  mortgagor,  but  is  re¬ 
garded  only  as  a  pledge  or  security,  and  gives 
to  the  mortgagee  only  an  interest,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  lien,  upon  the  land.* 

*  In  the  following  States  a  mortgage  affects  a  transfer 
of  the  legal  title:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Il¬ 
linois.  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Neiv 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia.  In  the  last  mentioned  State,  trust  deeds 
are  used  instead  of  mortgages.  In  Delaware,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  Missouri,  the  mortgagor  is  the  legal  owner 
until  a  breach  of  the  condition,  and  possession  is  taken. 
In  the  following  States  a  mortgage  does  not  convey  the 
legal  title,  but  is  merely  a  pledge  or  security  for  the 
payment  of  money:  California,  Colorado,  Dakota, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  Nevada,  New  York, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin. 


In  old  times,  in  England,  the  mortgagee  took 
possession  of  the  land,  and  had  the  profits  of 
it  for  the  use  of  the  money  which  he  loaned 
on  it.  At  a  later  date,  it  became  customary 
for  the  mortgagor  to  remain  in  possession, 
but  the  mortgagee  could  enter,  and  have  full 
title  the  moment  the  condition  was  broken, 
even  though  the  amount  loaned  was  grossly 
inadequate  to  the  value  of  the  land.  At  a 
still  later  date,  the  Courts  of  Equity  began 
to  give  relief  in  such  cases,  by  allowing  the 
mortgagor  to  redeem  his  property  on  paying 
the  debt,  with  interest  and  costs.  This  re¬ 
lief  was  called  the  equity  of  redemption,  and 
it  was  afterwards  so  frequently  given,  that 
it  finally  became  an  established  right,  and 
is  now  universally  recognized.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  it  is  not  generally  possible  for  the 
mortgagee  to  get  title  to  the  land  without 
making  use  of  a  legal  procedure,  called  fore¬ 
closure,  by  which  this  equity  of  redemption, 
after  due  notice,  is  barred  or  cut  off,  and  the 
land  is  sold  at  public  sale  (to  the  mortgagee, 
if  he  chooses  to  bid  highest),  and  from  the 
proceeds  the  debt  is  paid,  and  the  overplus, 
if  any,  given  to  the  mortgagor.  Here  is  a 
fine  illustration  of  the  universal  principle  of 
development  which  is  ever  operating  to  bring 
the  law  to  a  higher  standard  of  justice. 

In  form,  a  mortgage  is  very  similar  to  a 
deed,  with  the  addition  of  a  provision,  called 
the  defeasance  clause,  that  if  a  certain  con¬ 
dition  is  fulfilled,  the  instrument  shall  be¬ 
come  void.  A  power  of  sale  is  often  added, 
which  enables  the  mortgagee,  in  case  of  de¬ 
fault,  to  obtain  relief  without  the  expense 
and  delay  of  a  bill  in  Chancery.  The  same 
formalities  of  executing  and  recording  are 
essential  with  mortgages  as  with  deeds.  The 
wife  should  join  in  a  mortgage  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  lands,  otherwise  it  will  not  affect  her 
dower  interest.  In  a  mortgage  given  for  the 
purchase  money  of  land,  it  is  not  generally 
necessary  for  the  wife  to  join.  This  is  made 
so  by  express  enactment  in  some  States  ;  in 
others  a  vendor’s  lien  for  the  purchase  price 
obtains  on  a  sale  of  land,  and  prevents  the 
dower  interest  from  attaching.  The  condi¬ 
tion  which,  when  performed,  wall  render  the 
mortgage  void,  is  usually  the  payment  of 
money  with  interest.  It  may,  with  equal 
validity,  be  any  other  lawful  act.  If  no  rate 
of  interest  is  mentioned,  the  legal  one  may 
be  charged.  This  varies  in  the  different. 
States,  from  six  to  ten  per  cent  per  annum. 
In  New  York  and  the  East  generally,  it  is  six 
per  cent.  In  the  West,  it  is  from  seven  to 
ten  per  cent.  If  no  time  of  paying  the  in¬ 
terest  is  mentioned,  it  cannot  be  collected 
until  the  mortgage  is  due.  If  no  time  of 
paying  the  principal  is  mentioned,  it  is  pay¬ 
able  on  demand.  Where  interest  is  due  in 
instalments,  as  annually  or  semi-annually, 
etc.,  it  is  in  some  States  provided  that  if  such 
instalments  are  not  paid  when  due,  interest 
may  be  charged  upon  them  at  the  rate  the 
principal  bears.  This  amounts  to  about  the 
same  as  compound  interest,  and  counts  up 
pretty  fast.  A  note  or  bond  usually  accom¬ 
panies  a  mortgage,  but  this  is  not  essential. 
The  effect  of  it  is  to  make  the  mortgagor 
personally  liable  for  the  debt,  so  that,  if  on 
foreclosure,  the  property  should  not  sell  for 
as  much  as  the  debt,  the  mortgagee  could 
have  recourse  against  the  mortgagor  person¬ 
ally  for  the  balance.  Stipulations  of  various 
kinds  are  common  in  mortgages — as  that  the 
mortgagor  shall  keep  the  property  insured 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagee ;  that  he 
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shall  pay  all  taxes  on  the  property,  and  on 
failing,  the  mortgagee  may  do  so,  and  have 
the  amount  of  the  same  added  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  :  that  the  costs  of  foreclosure,  if  such 
becomes  necessary,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
mortgagor,  or  that  on  failure  to  perform  any 
of  the  conditions  or  stipulations  in  the  mort¬ 
gage,  the  whole  debt,  with  interest,  shall  at 
once  become  due.  All  these  are  valid. 


A  Tomato  Trellis. 

BT  PICKET. 

A  tomato  trellis  which  never  fails  to  give 
satisfaction,  is  shown  in  the  engravings.  The 
standards  or  legs  are  made  of  1  by  lj-inch 
stuff,  3  feet  long,  and  tapering  slightly  toward 
the  top.  The  slats  are  selected  lath.  Figure  1 
is  an  end  view  of  the  trellis  in  position;  fig.  2 
shows  the  trellis  folded.  Wires  extend  across 
the  top  of  the  trellis,  and  when  in  position 


they  loop  over  the  ends  of  the  standards,  and 
hold  it  at  the  proper  width.  The  standards 
are  fastened  together  where  they  cross  with 
l-inch  bolts,  two  inches  long.  Two  lengths 
of  the  trellis  are  sufficient  for  three  tomato 
plants.  It  may  be  placed  in  position  when 
the  plants  have  attained  a  bight  of  six 
or  eight  inches.  At  the  end  of  each  sea¬ 
son,  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  trellises 
are  taken  up,  given  a  coat  of  paint,  folded 
and  packed  away  in  a  dry  place.  This  form 
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Fig.  3.— THE  TRELLIS  FOLDED. 


of  trellis  has  the  advantages  of  strength, 
lightness,  and  portability. 

When  tomatoes  are  set  in  rich,  heavy  soil, 
they  run  to  vine  more  than  to  fruit,  and  con¬ 
siderable  pruning  will  be  necessary,  to  keep 
them  from  running  over  the  sides  of  this 
trellis  and  falling  to  the  ground.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  tomatoes  are  greatly  benefited  by 
judicious  pruning  when  the  growth  is  rank. 


Rock-Bed  for  Ferns. 

A  rock-bed  for  ferns  can  be  easily  made  in 
any  out-of-the-way  corner,  and  the  more 
damp  and  shady  the  place  selected,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  ferns  will  grow.  The  ground  should 
first  be  prepared  by  covering  it  to  a  depth  of 
two  inches  with  coal  ashes  and  broken  bits 
of  brick,  crockery,  or  small  stones.  On  this 
bed  place  various  sized  stones  in  an  irregular 
pile,  so  that  they  do  not  lay  close  together. 
The  interstices  are  filled  in  with  soil  brought 
from  the  woods,  and  planted  with  wild  ferns. 
If  carefully  transplanted,  they  will  keep  on 


growing  in  their  new  home  as  green  and 
fresh  as  if  they  had  not  been  disturbed. 

Quite  a  variety  of  ferns  can  be  found  in  a 
small  extent  of  woods,  some  but  an  inch  or 
two  in  bight,  and  others  with  long  waving 
plumes.  Besides  ferns,  there  are  some  vines 
to  be  found  in  all  woods,  which  are  very 
graceful,  growing  over  the  stones.  Moss  also 
should  be  brought  in  among  the  other  treas¬ 
ures,  and  placed  around  the  ferns,  for,  besides 
adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  bed,  it 
keeps  the  fern  roots  moist.  The  bed  should 
be  sprinkled  every  evening  or  two  after  sun¬ 
down,  and  water  frequently  poured  gently 
around  the  roots  and  over  the  stones,  so  that 
it  will  run  down  into  the  crevices  where  the 
roots  have  made  their  way.  Reader. 


Scotch  Shorthorns. 

The  Shorthorns  bred  in  Aberdeen  and  other 
northern  Scotch  counties,  during  the  last 
half-century,  have  proved  thrifty,  hardy, 
and  profitable — among  the  best,  in  fact,  of 
all  those  reared  in  the  United  Kingdom  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  they  are  never  pampered,  but  brought 
up  exactly  as  other  cattle.  There  is  one 
point  of  difference  between  the  Scotch  and 
English  methods  of  treatment,  and  this  is, 
that  in  Scotland  they  allow  the  heifer  to 
bring  her  first  calf  at  34  to  30  months  of  age, 
while  in  England,  the  rule  is  at  about  36 
months.  The  cows  are  generally  good  milk¬ 
ers,  and  the  calf  is  suffered  to  run  with  its 
dam  until  it  is  six  to  seven  months  old.  In 
the  winter  it  is  fed  on  turnips,  straw,  and  a 
little  bran  and  linseed  or  other  meal.  By 
this  method,  stock  is  reared  at  a  moderate 
cost,  and  at  present  prices  pays  the  farmer  a 
handsome  profit  when  sold.  Some  American 
breeders  prefer  the  Scotch  to  the  English 
Shorthorns,  and  have  made  large  importa¬ 
tions  of  the  former,  particularly  in  Kentucky 
and  farther  West.  They  consider  the  Scotch 
cattle  more  hardy,  but  we  must  await  the 
rearing  of  the  yoimg  stock,  for  years  to 
come,  to  ascertain  if  this  is  true. 


Money  in  Heavy  Horses. 

The  prices  of  the  larger  breeds  of  farm 
horses,  those  for  city  cart  and  truck  work  keep 
well  up  in  our  markets,  and  the  supply  is 
said  to  be  not  nearly  equal  to  the  demand. 
It  is  also  noted  that  the  price  of  this  class  of 
horses  has  advanced  in  England,  and  a  few, 
particularly  fancied  for  breeding  purposes, 
have  risen  beyond  all  former  prices.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  650  guineas  ($3,250)  has  been  re¬ 
fused  for  a  black  filly,  while  two  three-year 
colts  were  sold  at  500  guineas  each  ($2,500), 
and  500  guineas  ($2,500),  has  been  refused  for 
this  season's  hire  of  a  famous  stallion.  These 
are  extraordinary  prices,  but  even  mares  and 
stallions  of  a  more  common  rank  are  selling 
at  from  $300  to  $1,500  in  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  We  hope  that 
the  extensive  horse-breeding  establishments 
now  forming  on  the  great  Western  plains 
will,  in  a  few  years,  be  so  successful  as  to  sell 
horses  of  a  superior  quality  at  lower  figures 
than  those  prevailing  at  present.  Our  popu- 
ation  is  now  growing  so  rapidly  that  even  this 
increase  in  horse-breeding  will  not  keep  pace 
with  its  wants.  This  business  our  farmers 
may  rely  upon,  as  being  a  safe  and  profitable 
one  for  years  to  come. 


Evaporating,  Canning,  Cooking,  and 
Exporting  Squashes. 

BY  J.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 


Within  a  few  years,  a  large  business  has 
been  developed  in  the  Eastern  States  in  the 
evaporating  and  canning  of  squashes.  These 
processes  enable  housewives  to  bridge  the  in¬ 
terval  between  spring  and  fall,  and  bring  this 
fine  vegetable  to  their  tables  in  the  form  of 
pie  all  the  year.  When  carefully  put  up,  the 
evaporated  squash  makes  as  good  a  pie  as 
when  used  fresh-gathered  from  the  vine. 
The  extent  of  the  canning  business  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  when,  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  I  supplied  a  Boston  firm  with  thirty 
tons  of  squashes,  from  which  the  seeds  had 
been  removed,  to  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
they  informed  me  that  they  had  already  used 
for  canning  three  hundred  tons  that  season. 
A  single  suggestion,  drawn  from  personal 
experience,  to  those  who  may  find  a  market 
for  their  seeded  squashes :  When  sending 
them  by  railroad,  unless  the  weather  is 
below  freezing,  be  sure  and  have  the  door  of 
the  car  open  an  inch  or  two,  for  squashes, 
when  seeded,  are  very  apt  to  develop  heat. 
A  word  about  the  cooking  of  the  hard-shelled 
varieties.  Do  not  attempt  to  remove  the  shell, 
but,  after  breaking  to  a  convenient  size,  cook 
by  steam,  instead  of  boiling.  In  bringing  it 
to  the  table,  the  flesh  is  generally  scraped 
from  the  shell,  but  this  is  not  the  best  way. 
To  preserve  the  fine  grain  of  the  squash,  and 
keep  its  dryness,  bring  it  to  the  table  on  the 
shell,  and  so  serve  it,  with  the  shell  as  a  natural 
dish.  We  have  oysters  on  the  shell;  and  why 
not  squash?  The  old  saying  that  “  the  nearer 
the  bone,  the  sweeter  the  meat,”  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  we  know  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  dating  from  the  time  when  we  could 
first  handle  a  knife  with  safety,  that  the 
nearer  the  shell,  the  finer,  richer,  and  dryer 
is  the  squash. 

Squashes  cannot  be  raised  successfully  in 
the  British  Islands,  although  the  average 
temperature  there  is  higher  than  ours.  That 
period  of  intense  heat  which  we  call  our  “corn 
weather,”  is  unknown  to  the  English,  and 
hence  they  cannot  succeed  in  the  open  ground 
with  our  hot-weather  loving  plants,  such  as 
beans,  corn,  melons, cucumbers,  and  squashes. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  how  the  English 
people  liked  our  American  squashes,  the  re¬ 
ply  came  that  my  agent  had  no  means  of 
knowing,  for,  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  whole  shipment  had  been 
bought  up  by  shop-keepers  to  show  as  curi¬ 
osities  in  their  windows.  Further  correspon¬ 
dence  developed  the  fact  that  if  they  could 
be  sold  in  Covent  Garden  Market  at  a  shilling 
(twenty-five  cents)  apiece,  very  likely  a  large 
business  could  be  done  in  them.  I  shipped 
my  squashes  by  way  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
transportation  overland  from  that  port  to 
London  cost  as  much  as  the  freight  across 
the  Atlantic;  this,  in  addition  to  the  other 
expenses,  would  have  so  much  reduced  the 
profits  that  at  twenty-five  cents  each  the 
margin  on  squashes,  costing  twenty  dollars 
per  ton  in  this  country,  would  have  been  too 
small  to  make  the  business  inviting.  Now 
that  we  have  direct  communication  by 
steamer  with  London,  it  would  be  wise  for 
some  enterprising  Yankee  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  again.  I  would  advise  the  shipping  of 
none  but  the  hard-shelled  varieties,  and  only 
the  ripest  of  these. 
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Stone  Bridges. 

The  most  durable  bridges  are  made  of 
stone,  which  is  preferable  to  wood  for  this 
purpose,  even  if  the  expense  is  one-third 
greater.  A  small,  well-built  stone  bridge 
will  last  for  at  least  fifty  years,  wdiile  one  of 
wood  will  need  renewing  twice  in  that 
period,  to  say  nothing  of  occasional  repairs. 
When  a  stone  bridge  is  out  of  repair,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  readjust  the  displaced 
stone  ;  with  a  wooden  structure,  the  decayed 
portions  are,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing, 
worse  than  useless.  For  streams,  where  the 
water,  during  the  heaviest  freshets,  will  all 
pass  through  an  opening  three  feet  wide  and 
two  feet  high,  stone  bridges  should  be' built. 
Larger  bridges  of  this  material  are  frequently 
met  with,  but  they  are  expensive,  especially 
if  flat  stones  for  covering  are  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain.  A  section  of  a  bridge,  constructed 
wholly  of  flat  stone,  is  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  When  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  stones 
wide  enough  to  cover  the  top,  let  a  course  of 
flat  stone,  along  each  side,  project  inward 


ing.  They  will,  with  the  greatest  ease,  cany 
heavy  riders  up  the  steepest  ascent.  The 
Poitou  donkey  is  the  most  square  built  and 
strongest ;  the  Gascon  is  taller,  slighter,  and 
of  a  more  elegant  shape.  Some  of  the  notable 
points  of  the  former  are  a  thick  frizzled  coat, 
long  hair  on  the  legs,  from  the  knee  down, 
and  a  thick  growth  of  the  same  inside  and 
around  the  ears.  This  is  supposed  to  indi¬ 
cate  strength  of  constitution,  and  there  may 
be  something  in  the  claim  that  long  thick 
hair  preserves  the  donkey’s  skin  from  ce 
tain  diseases.  The  best  stallions  are  worta 
from  3,000  to  4,000  francs  ($600  to  $800). 
Donkeys  of  the  smaller  breeds  may  be  had 
for  from  $40  up  to  $50  each,  but  such  are 
not  worth  importing  into  the  United  States. 
We  want  only  the  largest  and  best,  and  it  is 
most  profitable  to  breed  from  these  alone. 


CROSS-SECTION  OF  A  STONE  BRIDGE. 

from  six  to  ten  inches,  as  at  a,  a,  and  cover 
with  the  widest  stone,  as  at  b,  laying  on  a 
course  of  smaller  ones,  to  prevent  earth  from 
sifting  through.  A  stone  or  small  wooden 
bridge  covered  witli  eighteen  inches  of 
earth,  will  outlast  one  having  a  covering 
of  but  six  inches.  Add  to  the  depth  of  cov¬ 
ering,  even  if  necessary  to  elevate  it  above 
the  road-bed  at  the  sides.  Lay  a  wall,  or 
place  large  boulders  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
bridge,  outside  the  channel,  to  prevent  the 
embankment  from  washing  away.  When 
the  bridge  is  over  a  rapid  stream  or  on  a  side 
hill,  it  is  best  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
channel  with  stone.  This  should  be  done 
when  building,  and  consists  in  placing  flat 
stones  at  the  lower  end  of  the  bridge,  letting 
the  stone  wall  rest  upon  them,  or  at  least 
press  firmly  against  them.  One  flat  stone 
overlaps  the  one  below,  shingle  fashion. 
Plank  may  be  used  instead  of  stone,  being 
placed  after  the  wall  is  laid,  and  the  ends 
fastened  by  pins  to  a  sill  imbedded  in  the 
soil  at  each  end. 


The  Stems  of  Plants. 

An  examination  of  the  structure  of  a 
plant  stem  of  any  kind  shows  that  woody 
tissue,  in  some  form,  is  an  indispensable  con¬ 
stituent.  Its  arrangement  and  nature  varies 
greatly,  but  it  is  always  present  in  the  mature 
stem,  although  in  many  cases  it  would  hardly 
be  recognized  as  such.  This  variation  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  wood  has  been  made  the 
basis  for  a  division  of  stems  into  two  great 
classes.  In  one  the  wood  is  in  concentric 
rings  around  the  pith,  and  is  itself  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  bark.  Each  year’s  growth 
forms  a  new  ring  of  wood  outside  that  of  the 
year  previous,  and  completely  enclosing  it. 
Hence  such  stems  are  called  exogens,  or  out¬ 
side  growers.  This  structure  is  easily  seen 
in  any  so-called  woody  plant,  and  is  typified 
in  our  Northern  forest  trees.  Figure  1  is  a 
cross-section  of  such  a  stem,  of  three  years’ 
growth.  The  other  class  produces  its  wood 
in  the  form  of  isolated  fibres  or  threads,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  pith.  The  new  wood,  or  fibres, 
appears  in  the  center  of  the  stem,  reaches 
maturity  in  the  first  year,  and  never  in¬ 
creases  in  thickness  afterward.  Such  stems 
produce  no  bark,  and  have  no  separate  pith, 
it  being  interspersed  among  the  woody  fibres. 


French  Donkeys  are  among  the  largest, 
finest,  and  most  powerful  known.  The  best 
are  bred  in  the  provinces  of  Poitou  and  Gas¬ 
cony.  They  are  the  sires  which  produce,  out 
of  large  sized  mares,  the  superior  mules 
one  finds  in  Switzerland  for  mountain  climb¬ 


Fig.  1.— SECTION  OF  EXOGENOUS  STEM. 

They  are  called  endogens,  or  inside  growers, 
and  include  all  the  grains  and  grasses.  The 
best  example  for  observation  is  a  corn-stalk, 
in  which  the  woody  fibres  are  readily  seen 
by  the  naked  eye.  Figure  2  represents  a 
cross-section  of  the  same,  showing  several 
of  these  woody  fibres. 

The  office  of  the  stem,  in  relation  to  the 
life  of  the  plant,  is  to  convey  the  sap  from 
the  roots  to  the  leaves,  and,  after  it  has  been 
digested  by  light,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid, 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  plant  where 
growth  demands  it.  The  flow  of  sap  from 
the  roots  to  the  leaves  always  takes  place  in 
the  newer  or  sap-wood.  The  heart-wood, 


from  its  density  and  low  vitality,  conveys 
only  a  little  sap  ;  and  this  part  of  the  stem 


Fig.  2.— SECTION  OF  ENDOGENOUS  STEM. 


has  no  very  important  share  in  the  work 
of  the  plant,  save  to  strengthen  the  more 
active  regions.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact' 
that  the  vital  operations  go  on  undisturbed 
after  the  heart-wood  has  entirely  disappear¬ 
ed.  But  the  stem  not  only  carries  crude  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  leaves,  but  distributes  the  plant 
food  which  is  there  prepared.  The  elab¬ 
orated  sap  turns  back  from  the  leaves,  along 
the  branches  to  the  stem,  and  all  parts  of 
the  plant  where  it  is  needed  in  producing 
new  growth.  The  inner,  soft  layer  of  the 
bark,  is  the  most  highly  vitalized  portion  of 
the  stem,  if  not  of  the  whole  plant,  and  it  is 
here  that  new  growth  always  takes  place. 
From  a  physiological  standpoint,  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  stem  are  the  sap-wood 
and  the  inner  layer  of  the  bark.  We  have 
spoken  of  these  regions  as  they  occur  in  our 
woody  plants  of  the  class  of  outside  grow¬ 
ers,  but  each  woody  fibre  of  the  inside 
grower  has  corresponding  regions  which  per¬ 
form  a  similar  function.  The  same  general 
laws  apply  to  both  exogenous  and  endoge¬ 
nous  stems. 

Besides  acting  as  a  conduit  for  the  passage 
of  sap,  the  stem  bears  aloft  into  light  and 
air  such  parts  of  the  plant,  as  the  leaves  and 
fruit,  to  which  these  conditions  are  neces¬ 
sary.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  storehouse, 
especially  in  its  modified  forms,  for  reserve 
plant  food.  Starch  is  usually  found,  often 
abundantly,  while  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
various  trees  in  the  spring  time  is  well 
known. 

Certain  forms  of  stems  are  so  much  dis¬ 
guised,  that  at  first  they  would  hardly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  such.  The  potato,  for  instance,  is 
an  extreme  form,  and  its  eyes  are  really  buds. 
The  scaly,  root-like  growth  of  the  Couch  or 
Quick  Grass  is  simply  an  underground  stem, 
and  its  rapid  propagation  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  each  scale  protects  a  well-developed  bud. 
Other  curious  modifications  are  well  known. 
The  beauty  of  our  landscapes,  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  our  homes,  and  the  applications  of 
our  arts  and  manufactures,  depend  upon  the 
infinite  variety  of  form  and  structure  dis¬ 
played  in  vegetable  stems. 


Profes  or  Henry,  in  his  report  of  the 
experiments  in  amber  cane  at  the  university 
farm,  Madison,  Wis.,  states  that  a  sandy  soil 
is  best  adapted  to  cane-growing.  It  is  warm¬ 
er  than  any  other,  and  no  crop  cultivated  at 
the  North  ‘  ‘  revels  in  heat  as  does  the  sor¬ 
ghum  plant.”  The  cane  roots  run  deep  into 
the  soil,  and  thrive  where  the  comparatively 
shallow-rooted  corn  would  dry  up  and  make 
only  a  stunted  growth.  A  second  advantage 
is,  that  sandy  soil  does  not  contain  a  large 
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amount  of  vegetable  matter,  detrimental  to 
a  clear  cane  juice.  The  yield  of  syrup  on 
light  soil  is  not  far  from  one  hundred  gal¬ 
lons,  to  which  must  be  added  twenty  bushels 
of  seed.  A  rich  loam  will  yield  one  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons,  but  such  syrup  requires 
much  more  care  in  manufacture,  and  will 
not  be  so  fine  and  clear.  A  farmer  should 
select  for  his  cane  field  one  that  is  naturally 
warm  and  dry,  not  recently  fertilized  with 
barn-yard  manure.  The  amount  of  syrup 
made  in  Wisconsin  last  season  was  491,200 
gallons,  scattered  through  thirty-eight  coun¬ 
ties.  The  amber  cane  industry  is  showing  a 
healthy  growth. 


Is  Soda  Essential  to  Plant  Growth? 

Water-culture  experiments  have  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  essential  food 
elements  of  agricultural  plants.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  simple,  and  within  the  reach  of  any 
farmer  or  gardener  who  may  desire  to  be¬ 
come  more  familiar  with  the  nature  and 
growth  of  his  crops.  Seeds  are  first  placed 
in  moist  cotton  until  they  have  thrown  out 
roots  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  then  are 
arranged  in  wide-mouthed  bottles,  so  that 
only  the  roots  are  immersed  in  the  liquid. 
The  plant  is  held  in  place  in  a  notch  cut  in 
the  cork  that  closely  fits  the  bottle.  If  the 
cotton  is  first  washed  of  all  impurities,  and 
moistened  with  pure  water,  distilled  from 
the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle  or  an  escape-pipe 
of  a  steam  engine,  it  is  clear  that  the  young 
growing  plant  has  received  no  ash  constitu¬ 
ents  from  outside  the  seed.  In  like  manner 
all  such  substances  can  be  kept  from  the 
plant  while  it  is  suspended  in  the  cork  with 
its  roots  in  the  water.  If  only  pure  water  is 
used,  the  development  of  the  plant  soon 
ceases,  because  the  food  stored  up  in  the  seed 
for  the  initial  growth  becomes  exhausted.  As 
soon  as  the  green  leaves  begin  to  unfold,  the 
pure  water  should  be  replaced  by  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  any  substance  that  it  is  desired  to  test 
as  a  source  of  plant  food.  A  thriving  plant 
gets  all  the  essential  elements  from  the  water 
that  it  would  obtain  from  a  fertile  soil. 

It  has  been  found  by  water  culture  and 
other  experiments  that  the  leading  food  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  good  soil  are  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  magnesia,  nitrogen,  lime,  iron,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  chlorine.  Substances  con¬ 
taining  one  or  more  of  these  materials  in  a 
soluble  form  may  be  added  to  the  water,  and 
the  effects  upon  the  plants  noted.  It  would 
be  more  striking  to  have  a  number  of  jars  and 
plants,  each  with  a  different  substance  added 
to  the  water,  and  to  observe  the  influence  of 
each  substance.  Thus  the  jar  with  pure 
water  may  stand  by  the  side  of  one  contain¬ 
ing  a  salt  of  potash  or  of  soda,  phosphoric 
acid,  etc.  The  water  lost  from  the  jar  by 
evaporation  from  the  plant  should  be  daily 
replaced,  and  the  whole  solution  changed  for 
fresh  every  week.  Some  noted  experiment¬ 
ers,  as  Wolff,  Knop,  Sachs,  and  others,  have 
so  carefully  adjusted  the  substances,  as  to  be 
able  to  produce  full-grown  corn,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  buckwheat,  and  other  common  plants. 
Wolff’s  solution,  in  which  he  brought  plants 
to  maturity  with  well-developed  seed,  con¬ 
tained  the  following  substances  :  phosphoric 
acid,  8  parts  in  one  thousand  of  water;  lime, 
10  parts;  potash,  9;  magnesia,  1.4;  sulphuric 
acid,  2£;  chlorine,  9;  nitric  acid,  30  parts. 
This  was  about  63  parts  of  food  substances 
to  1,000  parts  of  water. 


Common  well  water  is  often  rich  enough 
to  perfectly  nourish  plants,  if  supplied  in 
abundance  and  frequently  renewed.  Oats 
have  been  raised  to  maturity  fully  equaling 
in  seed  production  those  grown  in  the  soil, 
when  the  well  water  employed  contained 
only  32 ‘/3  parts  of  solid  matter  or  food  ele¬ 
ments  in  100,000  parts  of  water.  Water  cul¬ 
ture  does  not  provide  all  of  the  mechanical 
and  other  conditions  for  the  best  develop¬ 
ment  of  plants,  but  it  helps  to  answer  the 
question  with  which  we  started.  It  is  within 
the  reach  of  any  one  to  grow  a  buckwheat, 
oat,  or  corn  plant  without  any  soda.  Soda 
is  found  in  the  ash  of  nearly  all  plants,  and 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  29  per  cent.  It 
is  never  totally  absent  from  the  entire  plant, 
but  may  be  absent  in  weigliable  quantities  in 
some  parts.  If  indispensable,  the  amount 
requisite  is  minute.  Soda,  however,  has  an 
important  indirect  action  as  a  fertilizer. 


Insects  Injurious  to  the  Turnip. 

Nearly  all  of  the  insects  which  attack  the 
cabbage  in  its  early  growth,  also  prey  upon 
the  turnip.  Among  these  are  the  caterpil¬ 
lars  of  a  number  of  “  Cabbage  butterflies,” 
easily  recognized  by  their  whitish  wings, 
with  black  markings,  and  lazy,  lumbering 
flight.  The  Harlequin  Cabbage-bug  is  a 
common  pest  in  the  South  on  many  plants  of 


Fig.  1. — FLEA  BEETLE,  LARVA,  AND  PUPA. 

the  mustard  family,  as  cabbages,  radishes, 
mustard,  turnips,  etc.  The  greatest  damage 
to  the  turnip  crop  is  done  by  the  Striped- 
Turnip-beetle  ( Haltica  striolata).  This  in¬ 
sect  is  about  one-tentlx  of  an  inch  long,  of  a 
black  color,  with  broad  buff  or -yellowish 
stripes  on  the  wing  covers.  The  larva  or 
“  worm  ”  is  white  and  slender,  with  a  horny, 
light-brown  head.  Its  motion  is  slow  and 
awkward.  The  pupa  is  also  white,  and  forms 
an  earthen  cocoon  in  the  soil,  in  which  it  un¬ 
dergoes  its  transformations.  The  perfect 
insects  are  very  fond  of  the  young  turnip 
plants,  and  do  great  injury  to  the  seedlings 
when  they  first  appear  above  the  soil.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  on  the  underside  of  the 


Fig.  2. — YOUNG  TURNIP  PLANT  WITH  “FLY.” 


foliage,  and  soon  hatch  into  the  “worms” 
that  eat  their  way  between  the  upper  and 
lower  skins  of  the  true  leaves.  The  “worms” 
burrow  rapidly  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
drop  to  the  ground,  to  pass  into  the  inactive 
pupa  state.  The  first  brood  of  the  “flies” 
appears  in  May  or  early  June,  and  the  second 
in  August  or  Septeiu.^r,  Hot,  dry  weather 


is  most  favorable  to  the  beetles,  as  during  a 
rain  they  cannot  open  and  use  their  gauzy 
wings.  On  the  other  hand,  turnips  thrive  in 
moist  weather,  and  ought  to  be  hurried  on 
in  such  times.  The  ground  should  be  in  the 
best  possible  condition  of  tilth  and  fertility 


Fig.  3. — THE  TURNIP  WORMS  AT  WORK. 

for  a  rapid  growth,  and  with  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face,  so  that  the  least  time  need  be  taken  in 
passing  through  the  seed-leaf  state.  The 
best,  plump,  vigorous  seed  should  be  sown 
thickly.  It  is.  well  to  dust  the  young  plants 
with  equal  parts  of  wood  ashes  and  land 
plaster.  Air-slaked  lime  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  with  good  effect.  Figure  1 
shows  the  Flea-beetle,  larva  and  pupa,  much 
enlarged.  In  fig.  2  is  seen  a  young  turnip 
plant,  with  a  “  fly  ”  and  an  eaten  seed-leaf. 
Figure  3  shows  the  “  worms  ”  at  work  within 
the  substance  of  the  leaf,  natural  size,  and 
magnified. 


Commercial  Fowls. 

Under  this  head,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  a 
great  English  authority,  discusses  at  con¬ 
siderable  length  the  various  breeds  and 
crosses  of  fowls  to  raise  and  fatten  solely  for 
the  market.  He  is  most  in  favor  of  a  cross 
of  the  old-fashioned  English  Game-cock  with 
the  Dorking,  the  Light  Brahma,  or  the  Buff 
Cochin  hen,  in  the  order  named.  These  are 
small  in  the  bone,  broad  in  the  breast,  fleshy, 
beautiful  to  behold,  and  very  hardy.  The 
foil-grown  cocks  of  this  cross  weigh  from 
nine  to  ten  pounds,  the  hens  are  good  layers, 
and  the  flesh  of  both  is  excellent. 

Like  most  reliable  English  writers,  he  pre¬ 
fers  for  a  pure  breed  the  white-legged  Dork¬ 
ing,  not  only  as  super-excellent  for  the  table, 
but  profitable  for  general  market  purposes. 
After  the  cross  of  the  Game-cock,  he  prefers 
the  Dorking  cock  with  the  Light  Buff  Cochin 
hens.  The  chickens  of  this  cross  lay  earlier 
than  the  pure  Dorkings,  grow  faster,  and 
when  grown  appear  larger.  The  cross  of 
the  Dorking  with  the  Light  Brahma  hens 
gives  a  more  compact  fowl  than  the  Cochin 
cross,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  preferable.  Of 
a  big,  coarse  fowl,  he  says  what  we  all  know, 
that  it  eats  more  and  sells  for  less  in  market 
than  the  better  bred.  Choice  table  fowls  are 
not  so  plentiful  nowin  England  as  they  were 
some  forty  years  ago,  when  one  used  to  see 
in  the  Newgate  and  Leadenliall  markets 
row  on  row,  tier  on  tier,  of  bright,  white¬ 
skinned,  wliite-legged  Dorkings  and  Game 
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fowls,  or  crosses  of  both.  He  thinks  the 
Poultry  Shows  have  been  an  injury  rather 
than  a  gain  to  the  English  people,  for  the 
decisions  are  more  for  fancy  than  for  real 
value,  and  this,  unfortunately,  is  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  true  of  the  poultry  judging  in  America. 


Cape  Bulbs.— The  Freesias. 

Among  recently  introduced  plants,  none 
appear  more  likely  to  become  popular  than 
the  Freesias.  While  the  best  results  will  no 


ed  in  February,  and  they  will  be  produced  in 
rapid  succession.  The  engraving  shows  the 
habit  of  the  plant,  its  abundant  foliage,  and 
tubular  flowers,  which  are  produced  on  one¬ 
sided  spikes.  The  species  and  varieties  we 
have  tried  are :  Freesia  Leichtlinii,  F.  re- 
fracta  alba,  and  F.  major.  The  first  and  last 
named  are  of  a  very  delicate  creamy-yellow 
color,  while  F.  refracta  alba  is  pure  white, 
with  a  shade  of  yellow  and  sometimes  with 
streaks  of  lilac.  The  flowers  last  a  remark¬ 
ably  long  time,  and  will  be  popular  with 


sene  is  in  a  fine  emulsion  with  milk,  made 
by  a  process  of  churning,  and  afterwards  di¬ 
luted  to  any  desired  strength.  The  emulsion 
can  be  applied  through  a  fine  rose  of  a  water¬ 
ing-pot,  or  on  a  large  scale  by  a  force  pump 
with  a  spray  nozzle.  The  kerosene,  thus 
showered  upon  the  plants,  is  very  pene¬ 
trating,  and  will  destroy  the  insects  in  all 
stages  of  developments,  even  to  the  eggs. 
Two  parts  of  kerosene  to  one  of  sour  milk  is 
a  proper  proportion.  If  fresh  milk  is  not  at 
hand,  condensed  milk,  diluted  to  the  same 
strength,  may  be  employed.  This  mixture 
is  successfully  used  for  the  scale  insect  in 
the  orange  groves  of  Florida,  and  can  be,  it  is 
thought, employed  to  destroy  Chincli-bugs.  A 
mixture  of  water  and  three  per  cent  of  kero¬ 
sene  is  deadly  to  the  bugs,  and  does  no  harm 
to  the  growing  com.  By  spraying  a  few 
outside  rows,  nearest  a  ripening  field  of 
wheat,  the  whole  area  of  corn  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  second  brood  of  the  destruc¬ 
tive  Chinch-bug.  The  apparatus  for  the 
cheapest  and  best  application  of  the  emulsion 
is  yet  to  be  devised.  Doubtless  a  sprinkler 
drawn  by  two  horses  could  be  made,  that,  by 
passing  between  the  rows  of  corn,  would 
spray  them  quickly  and  effectively. 

All  farmers  seriously  troubled  with  insects 
should  give  kerosene  a  trial.  By  using  a 
cheap  grade  of  petroleum,  the  expense  is 
small,  and,  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
applying  the  emulsion,  a  safe  and  successful 
war  may  be  waged  against  the  insect  ene¬ 
mies.  Much  depends  upon  promptness  and 
energy  :  therefore,  the  farmer  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  act  at  the  earliest  warning.  A  bar¬ 
rel  of  kerosene,  and  a  garden  force-pump, 
with  necessary  attachments,  ready  for  use, 
may  come  to  be  as  essential  a  part  of  a  well- 
equipped  farm,  or  fruit  and  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  as  fire  extinguishers  in  a  city.  Try  the 
mixture  on  a  small  area,  to  determine  the 
proper  strength.  It  may  be  that  one  propor¬ 
tion  is  best  for  the  Potato-beetle,  and  another 
for  the  Cabbage-worms,  etc. ;  but  the  emul¬ 
sion  must  never  be  so  strong  as  to  injure  the 
plants  upon  which  it  is  sprayed. 


Experiments  with  Potatoes. 

Among  other  observations  on  the  growth 
of  the  potato  made  by  Dr.  Sturtevant,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Station, 
we  note  the  following  :  The  method  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  tuber  is  one  of  the  important  factors 
determining  the  yield.  Whole  potatoes 
proved  better  than  pieces  with  single  eyes, 
improperly  cut,  but  not  equal  to  those  so  cut 
that  each  eye  carried  with  it  the  whole  of  its 
“  vegetative  zone,”  which  runs  from  the  eye 
obliquely  toward  the  center  of  the  tuber. 
When  shoots  were  broken  from  the  potato 
and  planted,  they  failed  to  continue  their 
growth,  but  buds  formed  in  the  axils  of  the 
young  leaves,  from  which  both  serial  and 
underground  stems  grew.  Only  three  or 
four  eyes  developed  stems  in  an  ordinary  po¬ 
tato  planted  whole,  but  similar  ones,  when 
injured  by  scalding  water,  produced  thirty 
or  more.  With  longer  scalding,  small  pota¬ 
toes,  up  to  twenty-five,  grew  at  the  eyes  in 
place  of,  or  intermixed  with,  the  numerous 
shoots.  When  the  scalding  was  more  pro¬ 
longed,  stems  developed  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  potatoes,  and  upon  cutting  open  the 
tubers,  they  offered  the  striking  phenomenon 
of  new  potatoes  growing  within  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  old  ones. 


the  white  freesia  ( Freesia  refracta  alba). 


doubt  be  obtained  in  greenhouse  culture,  they 
are  so  easily  managed  that  they  must  be¬ 
come  favorite  plants  in  window  gardening. 
The  bulbs,  which  are  rather  small,  may  be 
planted,  half  a  dozen  together,  in  a  six-inch 
pot.  If  for  winter  blooming,  tliis  should  be 
done  in  July.  They  require  a  rich  soil,  made 
loose  by  adding  sand,  so  that  it  will  not  be¬ 
come  packed  and  hard  by  watering.  The 
bulbs  should  be  put  at  least  two  inches  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  and  the  pots  kept  in  a  cool 
and  shaded  place,  and  not  allowed  to  dry 
out.  After  a  few  weeks  the  leaves  appear, 
when  more  water  will  be  needed,  and 
before  cool  weather  has  checked  the  growth, 
the  pots  should  be  taken  in  and  placed  in  a 
sunny  window.  The  flowers  may  be  expect¬ 


l  florists  in  bouquet  work,  for  which  their  de- 
|  lightful  fragrance  will  make  them  especially 
acceptable.  The  engraving  shows  F.  refrac¬ 
ta  alba,  of  about  half  the  real  size. 


Kerosene  as  an  Insecticide. 

Paris  Green,  London  Purple,  and  other  ar¬ 
senical  compounds  are  deadly  poisons,  and 
even  when  used  on  plants  with  the  greatest 
care,  are  dangerous  to  both  man  and  beast. 
Pyretlirum  is  effective  and  safe,  but  costly. 
The  many  experiments  with  kerosene  as  an 
insect  destroyer,  during  the  past  two  years, 
convinces  leading  entomologists  that  this 
well  known  and  cheap  fluid  meets  a  long-felt 
want.  The  best  method  of  applying  kero¬ 
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“Evaporating”  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

The  term  “evaporating”  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  is  applied  to  the  use  of  heated  air 
to  carry  off  the  moisture,  and  as  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  drying  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  That 
this  is  already  an  important  industry,  and  is 
destined  to  become  still  more  important,  is 
shown  by  the  various  “evaporators”  now 
offered,  and  the  numerous  letters  of  inquiry 
sent  us  concerning  them.  We  can  answer, 
in  -a  general  way,  that  the  use  of  a  current 
of  hot  air  for  the  purpose  of  drying  fruits 
and  vegetables,  is  not  patentable,  while  the 
various  devices  for  producing  the  hot  air, 
and  applying  it  to  the  fruits,  etc. ,  may  be. 
There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  these  de¬ 
vices  now  offered,  and  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  say  which  is  the  best.  So  far  as  we 
have  seen  the  products  of  the  leading  ma¬ 
chines,  as  they  are  offered  in  the  market, 
there  appears  to  be  very  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  best  advice  we  can  give 
those  who  write  us  letters  of  inquiry  is,  to 
send  for  the  descriptive  circulars  of  each  and 
give  them  careful  study.  It  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  to  give  a  plan  for  the  use  of  hot  air  for 
drying  or  “evaporating”  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  without  unintentionally  using  some 
device  covered  by  a  patent.  Besides,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  various  evaporators 
and  dryers  now  offered,  have  been  subjected 
to  the  test  of  actual  use.  Any  affair  that 
one  might  make  for  himself  must  be  experi¬ 
mented  with,  and  in  the  end  will  cost  more 
than  to  purchase  one  that  has  been  already 
tested.  The  different  evaporators,  so  far  as 
we  have  seen  them,  or  their  descriptions, 
have  several  advantages  over  sun-drying. 
They  allow  the  drying  to  go  on  rapidly,  so 
that  there  is  no  chance  for  incipient  fermen¬ 
tation.  The  drying  is  done  in  the  dark, 
which  prevents  discoloration  of  the  article. 
With  apples  and  other  light-colored  pro¬ 
ducts,  they  allow  of  the  use  of  sulphur 
fumes  to  bleach  them  and  improve  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  an  operation  which,  if  properly 
performed,  is  not  objectionable. 


European  Horseradish. 

The  engraving  illustrates  the  peculiar  bun¬ 
dles  of  the  European  horseradish.  A  dozen 
or  less  of  the  roots  are  firmly  bound  by 
means  of  a  willow  withe,  to  form  a  bundle. 
The  roots  are  bunched  without  first  washing 
them,  and  do  not  present  a  very  attractive 
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appearance.  Being  closely  packed  in  casks, 
during  the  voyage  in  the  warm  hold  of  the 
steamer,  the  tops  start  into  growth,  and 
when  the  casks  are  opened,  they  present  a 
mass  of  drawn-out,  blanched  leaves,  which 
must  be  removed  before  the  bundles  are  of¬ 
fered  for  sale.  An  inspection  of  these  im¬ 
ported  roots  shows  that  the  Holland  growers 
treat  the  plant  the  same  as  we  do  in  this 
country,  i.  e.,  they  plant  a  set  made  of  a  slim 


side  root,  and  allow  it  to  grow  but  one  sea¬ 
son.  The  English  market-gardeners  often 
follow  the  old  method  of  planting  out  the 
crowns,  and  have  a  far  less  satisfactory  crop. 


The  Chrysanthemum. 


When  we  compare  our  flower  culture  with 
that  of  other  countries,  no  feature  is  more 


Fig.  1. — STANDARD  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


striking  than  the  difference  as  to  Chrysan¬ 
themum  culture.  While  in  England  there 
are  over  twenty  societies,  kept  up  solely 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  culture  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  in  this  country  it  has 
received  very  little  attention.  The  plants 
being  hardy,  they  are  generally  treated  as 
other  hardy  perennials.  They  are  set  out, 
and  left  to  take  their  chances.  While 
treated  in  this  manner,  they  do  good  service 
by  making  the  garden  gay  at  a  time  when 
there  is  little  else  in  bloom  ;  it  does  not  put 
this  plant  to  its  best  use,  that  of  ornament¬ 
ing  the  conservatory  or  window  garden  dur¬ 
ing  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months. 
Let  us  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  florists 
make  three  very  distinct  classes  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  the  “  Large-flowered,”  the  oldest 
sort;  the  “ Pompone,”  a  class  distinguished 
by  its  very  small  flowers,  produced  in  great 
abundance;  and  the  “Japanese,”  a  set  re¬ 
cently  introduced,  and  distinguished  by  their 
very  long  florets,  which  give  the  flower  a  pe¬ 
culiar  aspect.  All  these  are  desirable,  but  if 
the  beginner  can  have  only  one  kind,  let  him 
by  all  means  select  the  Pompones. 

English  writers  upon  floriculture  recom¬ 
mend  the  Chrysanthemum  to  novices  as  a 
plant  upon  which  to  practice  training,  as  it 
most  readily  yields  itself  to  the  treatment. 
At  the  Chrysanthemum  Shows  in  England, 
plants  are  trained  in  three  principal  forms  : 
the  “convex,”  the  “standard,”  and  the 
“pyramidal.”  In  the  convex  form,  the 
plant  is,  by  pinching  and  training  to  a  wire 
frame,  made  to  present  a  convex  mass,  a  few 
inches  high,  and  with  a  much  larger  diame¬ 


ter  than  that  of  the  pot.  We  pass  this  by  as 
being  rather  difficult  for  the  beginner.  The 
standard  form  is  shown  in  figure  1.  To  pro¬ 
duce  this,  a  potted  plant  is  grown  to  a  single 
stem,  and  kept  tied  to  a  stake.  Side  shoots 
will  appear  upon  the  stem,  which  are  pinch¬ 
ed  back  to  two  leaves.  When  the  stem 
reaches  the  desired  hight — a  foot  or  more— 
the  growing  point  is  then  pinched  out.  This 
will  cause  a  number  of  shoots  to  start  from 
near  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  these  are  train¬ 
ed  to  form  a  head.  When  these  shoots  are 
about  six  inches  long,  they  are  stopped  by 
pinching  out  the  point.  This  will  cause  sec¬ 
ondary  shoots  to  appear,  which,  with  the 
others,  are  tied  out,  using  secondary  stakes, 
if  needed,  to  form  a  symmetrical  head.  By 
mid-summer  the  head  will  be  formed,  and 
but  little  training  is  needed  after  that  time. 
To  form  the  pyramid  (fig.  2),  the  side  shoots 
at  the  bottom  are  allowed  to  grow  six  inches 
long  or  more  before  they  are  stopped,  by 
pinching  the  growing  end.  The  shoots  above 
these  are  gradually  shorter,  and  by  the  aid 
of  sticks,  to  which  the  branches  are  tied  out, 
a  pyramidal  form  is  secured.  A  simpler 
method  of  training  is  the  “  Bush-form,” 
which  may  be  practised  upon  plants  in  the 
open  ground.  It  consists  in  pinching  out  the 
end  of  every  shoot  at  the  time  the  plants  are 
making  their  growth.  This  will  produce  a 
round-headed  bush,  which  may  afterwards 
be  potted.  Those  who  have  plants  in  the 
border,  should  pot  a  share  of  them  for  bloom¬ 
ing  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  the  window  of 
the  dwelling.  As  soon  as  the  buds  appear, 
take  up  the  plants  and  pot  them  in  rich, 
loose  soil.  They  may  wilt  at  first,  but  by 
shading  for  a  few  days,  they  will  recover. 
Those  who  exhibit  Chrysanthemums,  re¬ 
move  a  portion  of  the  buds,  and,  of  the  large- 
flowered  kinds,  allow  but  one  bud  upon  a 
shoot.  After  potted  plants  have  bloomed, 
withhold  water  gradually,  and  when  they 


Fig.  2. — PYRAMID  AT.  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

are  at  rest,  cut  back  the  stems  and  place  the 
pots  in  the  cellar,  but  do  not  let  the  roots 
get  “  killing  dry”  during  the  winter. 
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Home-Made  Capers. 

A  friend  in  Virginia  inquires  of  us  if  the 
climate  of  that  State  will  allow  of  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Capers,  and  asks  how  he  shall 
propagate  the  plants.  This  is  one  of  many 
illustrations  of  the  tendency  of  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States  towards  a  diversified 
husbandry.  Instead  of  depending  solely 
upon  cotton  and  corn,  the  present  generation 
of  farmers  cultivate  crops  that  were  un¬ 
known  to  their  fathers.  The  indications  are, 
that  before  many  years  every  crop  that  may 
be  profitably  grown  in  a  sub-tropical  climate 
will  be  produced  in  our  Southern  States.  In 
the  introduction  of  a  new  culture,  the  cli¬ 
mate,  though  an  important  one,  is  not  the 
only  point  to  be  considered.  There  are  certain 
crops  that  can  only  be  grown  in  thickly  set¬ 
tled  localities,  such  as  those  which  must  be 
gathered  at  once  and  rapidly.  Though  the 
crop  may  be  grown  without  difficulty,  it  is 
worthless  unless  there  is  abundant  help  to 
gather  it  on  a  given  day.  The  Caper  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  flourishes 
on  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  it 
survives  the  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, 
with  a  slight  protection,  it  is  very  probable 
that  it  could  be  cultivated  in  Virginia.  The 
Caper  is  a  very  prickly,  much  branched, 
straggling  shrub,  three  to  five  feet  high. 
The  engraving  shows  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
and  the  shape  of  the  leaves.  The  appearance 
of  the  flowers  is  given  in  the  separate 
branch  above.  The  botanical  name  is  Cap- 
paris  spinosa,  and  it  is  the  type  of  a  small 
order  of  plants,  the  Caper  Family,  nearly 
related  to  the  Mustards.  The  portion  used 
is  not,  as  many  suppose,  the  fruit,  but  the 
flower-buds,  which  are  collected  just  before 
they  expand.  The  bush  grows  best  upon 
rough  land,  such  as  stony  liill-sides,  which 
are  unfit  for  any  other  crop.  It  is  propaga- 
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ted  by  cuttings ;  the  portions  removed  in 
pruning  are  set  out  in  nursery  rows,  and  the 
next  year  those  that  have  taken  root  are 
planted,  setting  them  six  feet  apart  each 
way.  In  autumn  the  stems  are  cut  back 
near  the  ground,  and  the  stools  covered  with 
a  few  inches  of  earth.  In  the  spring  these 
mounds  are  leveled,  and  the  ground  hoed  or 
plowed.  New  and  vigorous  shoots  are 
thrown  up,  and  in  May  the  first  buds  appear. 
The  gathering,  which  is  made  every  day  or 
two,  continues  until  autumn.  This  work  is 
done  by  women  and  children,  and,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sharp  spines,  is  described  as 


“  cruel  torment  ”  to  those  engaged  in  it. 
The  gatherings  of  each  day  are  thrown  into 
a  cask  containing  salt  and  vinegar.  The 
Capers  are  prepared  for  market  by  assorting 
them  by  means  of  sieves,  seven  different 
sizes,  each  with  its  trade  name,  and  placing 
them  in  bottles  with  fresh  vinegar.  In  some 
localities  they  are  put  into  vinegar  at  once, 
no  salt  being  used. 

The  Caper  is  long  lived,  some  plantations 
being  a  century  old.  The  plant  may  be 
raised  from  seeds.  The  French  writers  men¬ 
tion  a  variety  without  spines,  and  say  that  it 
comes  true  from  seed.  An  herb,  the  ‘ 1  Caper 
Spurge  ”  ( Euphorbia  Lathyris),  is  sometimes 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  called  the  “  Caper- 
plant.”  The  unripe  seed-pods  are  by  some 
pickled  and  used  as  Capers.  It  belongs  to  a 
poisonous  family,  and  it  should  not  be  used, 
as  serious  results  may  follow. 


Insect  Enemies  of  Melon  Vines. 

A  correspondent  in  Jackson  Co.,  Miss., 
writes  us  that  his  watermelon  vines  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Striped-bug,  and  he  dusted  the 
plants  with  Paris  green,  largely  diluted  with 
flour.  Although  the  vines  have  not  yet  set 
their  fruit,  he  is  fearful  lest  some  poisonous 
quality  be  communicated  to  the  melons,  and 
wishes  to  know  if  this  is  possible.  Enough 
of  such  violent  poisons  as  Paris  green  may 
be  used  to  kill  the  plants.  That  a  plant  to 
which  poison  has  been  applied,  can  take  up 
enough  and  carry  it  into  its  circulation  to 
make  the  fruit,  the  tuber  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  potato),  or  any  other  edible  part  of  the 
plant,  dangerous  to  use  as  food,  is  highly  im¬ 
probable.  The  plant,  if  it  takes  up  poison,  is 
killed.  Our  friend  states  that  at  the  time  he 
applied  poison  to  his  vines,  no  fruit  had  been 
set.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  quite  sure, 
if  the  vines  survive,  that  no  poison  will  be 
found  in  the  fruit.  Small  frames — boxes  a 
foot  square  and  six  inches  high,  without  top 
or  bottom,  and  covered  with  mosquito-netting, 
have  proved  most  useful.  Mr.  Joseph  Harris, 
in  his  “  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old,”  states 
that  he  has  used  for  the  Striped-bug,  when 
the  vines  were  young,  a  teaspoonful  of  Paris 
green  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  White  Hel¬ 
lebore  (powdered),  stirred  into  a  pailful  of 
water.  This  he  applies  with  a  whisk-broom. 
When  the  vines  get  stronger,  a  tablespoonful 
of  Paris  green  to  the  bucket  of  water  may  be 
used.  We  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that 
any  injury  to  the  plant  can  result  from  using 
Paris  green  in  these  quantities. 

Mr.  “  W.  D.  B.,”  Shiocton,  Wis.,  describes 
his  melon  protector-box  as  follows  :  The  two 
triangular  frames  for  the  ends  are  ten  inches 
high,  and  the  pieces  connecting  them  about 
one  foot  long.  All  these  are  of  split  lath, 
and  tacked  together  with  lath  nails.  For 
the  sides,  the  mosquito  netting  is  stretched 
from  one  bottom  piece  over  to  the  other, 
and  tacked  securely.  The  end  triangular 
pieces  are  cut  of  the  size  wanted  and  tacked 
to  the  frame.  The  bottom  pieces  are  pressed 
down  into  the  soil,  when  the  plant  is  cover¬ 
ed,  so  that  no  insects  can  get  under  the 
frame.  A  good  brisk  hand  can  make  fifty 
of  these  little  “houses”  any  rainy  day,  and 
if  used  carefully,  they  will  last  two  years. 

The  striped  beetles  make  their  appearance 
early  in  the  season,  and  frequently  penetrate 
through  the  cracks  of  earth  made  by  the 
sprouting  seeds,  and  nip  off  the  young  plants 
before  they  are  out  of  the  ground. 


Winter  Radishes— Chinese  Rose-Colored. 

The  use  of  winter  radishes  in  this  country 
is  mainly  confined  to  our  citizens  of  European 
birth.  The  Long  and  Round  Black  Spanish 
radishes  are  to  be  found  in  our  city  markets 
in  winter.  Though  tough  and  exceedingly 
pungent,  they  are  liked  by  many.  Within  a 
few  years  the  “  California  Mammoth  White 
Winter  Radish  ”  has  made  its  appearance ; 
this  and  some  closely  related  varieties,  known 
as  “Russian  Winter,”  “Japan  Winter,”  etc., 
all  produce  large  roots,  sometimes  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  and  weighing  as  much  as 
three  pounds.  These  have  been  introduced 
by  the  way  of  California  from  China  and 
Japan.  The  Japanese,  especially,  regard  the 
radish  as  one  of  their  most  important  vege¬ 
tables,  and  have  some  varieties  that  reach  the 
enormous  weight  of  thirty  and  forty  pounds. 
Of  all  the  varieties  of  winter  radish  that  we 
have  tried,  the  most  acceptable  is  the 
“  Chinese  Rose-colored  Winter.”  'fliis,  when 
well  grown,  forms  a  root  about  five  inches 
long  and  two  inches  in  diameter  at  its  broad¬ 
est  part,  the  lower  end.  The  form,  which  is 
quite  peculiar,  is 
shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  skin 
is  of  a  bright,  clear 
rose-color,  and  is 
marked  with  trans¬ 
verse  lines  of  white. 

The  flesh,  though 
somewhat  firm,  is, 
when  well  grown, 
crisp  and  tender, 
and  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  in  flavor, 
more  nearly  resem¬ 
bles  the  early  rad¬ 
ishes  than  do  any 
other  winter  varie¬ 
ties.  If  properly 
kept,  they  have  a 
freshness  and  crisp¬ 
ness  that  makes 
them  welcome  to  all 
who  like  radishes. 

Winter  radishes  are 
cultivated  in  much  THE  “Chinese  rose-color- 

,,  ED  WINTER”  RADISH. 

the  same  manner 

as  turnips.  The  seed  may  be  sown  from 
the  middle  of  this  month  to  the  end  of  the 
next.  If  to  be  cultivated  by  hand,  the  rows 
may  be  fifteen  inches  apart,  but  for  the  horse 
cultivator  the  rows  must  be  at  the  proper 
distance  to  suit  the  implement.  Sow  enough 
seeds  to  allow  for  the  attacks  of  insects,  and 
finally  thin  to  four  inches  apart.  Good  cul¬ 
tivation  and  the  necessaiy  weeding  must  be 
given.  Like  other  late  crops,  this  makes  its 
most  rapid  growth  when  cool  nights,  with 
abundant  dews,  follow  warm  days,  and  it 
should  be  encouraged  by  frequently  stirring 
the  soil.  When  cold  weather  stops  the 
growth,  take  up  the  roots  and  place  them  in 
trenches  as  advised  for  parsnips,  salsify,  and 
other  roots.  They  may  also  be  preserved  in 
the  root  cellar  in  boxes  or  barrels,  mixed 
with  sand  or  dry  earth,  using  at  least  a  bushel 
to  every  two  bushels  of  roots.  A  friend  of 
ours  sinks  a  barrel  in  the  garden  and  packs 
in  the  roots  with  an  abundance  of  forest 
leaves,  taking  care  to  have  a  thick  layer  of 
leaves  at  the  top ;  the  barrel  should  have  a 
good  cover.  Those  lovers  of  radishes  who 
have  not  tried  the  “Chinese  Rose-colored 
Winter,”  have  a  pleasing  novelty  in  store. 
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Lavender.— Its  Cultivation. 

In  this  country,  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  “Physic  Gardens”  of  Europe  is  to  he 
found  in  the  limited  areas  devoted  to  medic¬ 
inal  plants  by  the  Shaker  communities. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  climate  or  soils  to 
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prevent  the  growth  of  the  medicinal  plants 
so  largely  produced  in  Europe.  But  aside 
from  their  cultivation,  the  gathering  of  the 
products,  and  their  preparation  for  market, 
demand  an  amount  of  manual  labor  that 
prevents  their  profitable  culture  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  had,  of  late,  numerous  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  the  cultivation  of  Lavender, 
which  we  can  best  answer  in  a  general  arti¬ 
cle.  Lavender  ( Lavandula  vera )  is  a  low 
shrub,  about  three  feet  high,  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe.  The  engraving  gives  the 
general  aspect  of  the  plant ;  the  narrow 
leaves  are  of  a  hoary-green  color,  and  the 
flowers,  borne  upon  long  and  slender  spikes 
(one  of  which  is  shown  separate),  are  blue. 
This  shade  of  blue  is  so  peculiar,  that  “  lav¬ 
ender-blue,”  or  “lavender  color,”  is  in  com¬ 
mon  use  to  describe  this  tint.  The  flowers 
are  delightfully  fragrant,  owing  to  a  volatile 
oil,  which,  in  various  forms,  is  universally 
popular  as  a  perfume,  and  on  account  of  its 
stimulant,  aromatic  qualities,  is  used  in 
medicine.  The  common  name  of  the  plant, 
and  the  botanical  name  ( Lavandula ),  come 
from  the  Latin,  lavare,  to  wash,  the  perfume 
having  long  been  in  use  in  bathing,  and  the 
use  of  the  flowers  for  perfuming  newly- 
washed  linen,  has  given  origin  to  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “  laid  up  in  lavender.”  Lavender  may 
be  raised  from  seeds,  sown  in  a  seed-bed  in 
spring,  and  the  plants  set  when  two  inches 
high,  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  a  foot  dis¬ 
tant  in  the  rows.  When  the  plants  crowd 
one  another,  every  alternate  one  is  taken  up 
and  transplanted  to  new  rows,  placing  them 
two  feet  apart.  After  a  plantation  is  estab¬ 
lished,  the  plants  may  be  increased  by  means 
of  cuttings,  which  take  root  very  readily.  A 
light,  warm  soil  is  better  than  a  heavy  one. 
The  crop  is  gathered  by  cutting  the  flower 
spikes,  just  as  the  bloom  commences,  by 
means  of  a  sickle,  and  tying  them  in  bunches 
of  convenient  size.  In  England,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  the  producers  of  the  flowers  sell 
them  to  those  who  distil  the  oil  from  them. 
It  is  said  that  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
pounds  of  oil  are  produced  to  the  acre. 
Though  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  Laven¬ 


der  is  not  especially  tender  ;  we  have  known 
it  to  endure  the  somewhat  severe  winters  of 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  it  will  no  doubt  suc¬ 
ceed  in  any  of  the  Middle  States.  Lavender 
has  long  been  cultivated  to  a  moderate  ex¬ 
tent  near  Philadelphia,  and  in  their  season 
the  flowers  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  that  city.  The  flowers  are  purchased 
by  those  who  wish  to  make  sachets  for  per¬ 
fuming  clothing,  and  by  the  druggists,  who 
use  them  for  distilling  Lavender  water.  It 
is  estimated  that  within  twenty  miles  of 
London,  there  are  about  600  acres  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  Lavender.  The  Oil  of 
Lavender  produced  in  England  brings  a 
much  higher  price  than  that  from  the  conti¬ 
nent,  which  is  said  to  be  produced  by  distill¬ 
ing  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  flowers.  While 
the  climate  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  Lavender  in  this  country,  we  would 
ask  our  friends,  who  have  inquired  as  to  this 
point,  what  they  expect  to  do  with  their 
crop  after  it  is  grown?  They  must  either 
sell  the  flowers  to  those  who  wish  to  use 
them  for  the  distillation  of  the  oil,  or  they 
must  distil  them  themselves.  To  do  this  re¬ 
quires  a  technical  knowledge  and  skill  not 
possessed  by  the  ordinary  cultivator,  but 
which  he  may  acquire  by  proper  study  and 
experiment.  With  Lavender,  as  with  all 
other  special  products,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  questions  is,  “  What  will  he  do  with 
it  ?”  Unless  this  is  clearly  foreseen,  it  is  not 
wise  to  undertake  its  cultivation. 


The  Yuccas,  or  Adam’s  Needle. 

If  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  taste  for 
plants  with  beautiful  foliage  or  of  striking 
form  is  increasing.  It  shows  that  people  are 
slowly  learning  to  see  beauty  in  something 
besides  flowers.  Among  plants  that  afford 
both  striking  foliage  and  abundant  flowers 
are  the  yuccas.  The  most  common  species, 
Yucca  filamentosa,  frequently  called  “Bear’s 
Grass,”  is  a  native,  and  found  from  Mary¬ 
land  southward.  Its  long  leaves  have  loose 
fibres  hanging  from  their  edges,  and  are 
terminated  by  a  hard, 
sharp  point.  It  throws 
up  a  stalk,  six  feet  or 
more  high,  bearing  an 
ample  pyramid  of  large, 
pendent  flowers,  of  a 
creamy  whiteness.  All 
do  not  admire  this  yuc¬ 
ca  merely  for  its  orna¬ 
mental  character.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  we  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  from  a 
correspondent  in  Ohio, 
who  advised  farmers  to 
grow  a  patch  of  it  for 
the  purpose  of  furnish¬ 
ing  handy  strings  and  ty¬ 
ing  material.  The  leaves 
are  filled  with  strong 
fibres  running  the  whole  length,  and,  -when 
split,  afford  a  very  tough  material  for  tying. 
The  plant  is  readily  raised  from  seed,  and  a 
patch  of  seedlings  presents  a  great  variety  in 
the  length  of  the  leaves  and  in  the  whiteness 
of  the  flowers.  More  showy  than  any  form  of 
the  common  yucca,  is  that  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  “Pendulous  Yucca”  (Y.  pen- 
dula).  It  is  a  favorite  form  in  Europe,  and 
European  works  give  it  as  a  native  of  North 
America.  As  shown  in  the  engraving,  this  is 


distinguished  by  its  long  and  pendent  leaves. 
It  produces  its  flowers  in  a  stately  panicle. 
This  is  not  known  in  the  wild  state,  and  is 
probably  a  garden  seedling  of  one  of  the 
Southern  species,  F.  gloriosa.  At  all  events, 
it  is  kept  in  the  nurseries  as  F.  pendula,  and 
is  the  most  ornamental  of  the  hardy  yuccas. 
It  endures  the  winter  in  the  rather  severe  cli¬ 
mate  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Yuccas  readily  form 
clumps  by  throwing  up  suckers;  they  produce 
a  much  better  effect  when  these  are  removed. 


Water  Lilies. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  beautiful  sight  in 
the  countiy,  than  a  pond  or  lake  fringed  with 
water  lilies  ( Nympha  odorata)  in  full  bloom. 
These  grow  abundantly  in  sluggish  streams 
and  ponds  with  muddy  bottoms,  and  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  mill  ponds,  where  large 
tracts  of  land  have  been  flowed,  and  mud  has 
accumulated  in  shallow  waters  for  many 
years.  The  shores  of  the  stream  that  lias 
been  dammed,  is  sometimes  fringed  for  miles 
with  these  beautiful  flowers.  The  pond  lily 
has  a  large  fleshy  root,  as  big  as  a  man’s 
arm,  and  can  be  transplanted  with  ease  to 


any  suitable  locality  near  the  home.  The 
necessary  conditions  are  water,  from  two  to 
six  feet  deep,  and  a  muddy  bottom.  They 
sometimes  grow  in  stagnant  ponds,  where 
the  water  is  very  low,  or  dries  up  in  summer, 
but  they  thrive  best  in  ponds,  through  which 
the  water  always  flows.  Almost  any  stream 
fed  by  springs,  if  dammed,  will  furnish 
water  enough  to  make  a  garden  of  lilies.  It 
will  be  a  cheap  pleasure,  lasting  all  through 
the  summer  months — and  a  life-time  as  well. 


the  pendulous  LUCCA  (  Y.  pendula). 
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Hide  and  Horn  Furniture. 

In  the  Spanish  sections  of  North  and  South 
America,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  the  stranger 
about  the  household  is  the  picturesque  and  unique 
furniture  of  native  manufacture.  There  are  some 
objects  of  factory  make,  imported,  but  these  are 
more  for  show  than  use.  The  staple  furniture  of  a 
Spanish-American  house  is  a  part  of  the  country 
itself.  You  suspend  your 
sombrero  (broad  brimmed 
hat)  at  the  door  on  a  hat 
rack  made  of  the  straight 
stem  of  a  mimosa  or  some 
other  rough  barked  tree, 
with  polished  horns  for 
pegs.  You  rest  your  saddle 
bags  on  a  stool  made 
of  bamboo  or  unbarked 
branches,  with  a  seat  of 
rawhide, the  hairy  side  out. 
Your  host  receives  you, 
rising  from  an  arm-chair 
constructed  of  three  splen¬ 
did  bull’s  horns  fastened  to 
a  rough  cylinder  of  wood, 
with  rawhide  stretched 
between  the  horns  to  form 
the  seat  and  arms.  The 
abundance  of  cattle  in 
these  countries  has 
brought  the  ingenuity  of 
the  natives  into  exercising 
itself  to  utilize  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  herds,  and  the 
result  is  the  various  forms 
of  domestic  furniture, 
which  the  engravings 
faithfully  represent.  A 
peculiarity  of  all  Spanish- 
American  furniture  is  the  absence  of  metal 
in  its  construction.  Wooden  pegs  are  used 
instead  of  nails  to  fasten  the  horns  to  the  wood, 
but  the  manufacturer  appears  to  have  a  rooted  ob¬ 
jection  even  to  the  use  of  these.  He  relies  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  leathern  thongs  with  which  he  sews 
and  ties  everything  together.  And  even  his  knots 
are  peculiar.  They  are  never  the  hard  knots  we 
commonly  use,  but  an  intertwisting  of  the  thong 
or  cord,  such  as  is  popular  with  sailors.  These 
knots  or  twists  vary  with  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  found.  Knots  used  in  Southern  California, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  different  from  those 
of  Old  Mexico,  while  in  Central  or  South  America 
nearly  every  State  has  a  different  method  of  making 
them.  But  wherever  or  however  the  furniture  is 
made,  it  is  very  durable.  The  writer  brought  the 
chairs,  stools  and  settees,  from  which  the  accom¬ 
panying  engravings,  [figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,] 


Fig.  1.  HOllN  HAT-RACK. 


Fig.  2. — HORN  BRACKET. 

were  made,  from  Venezuela.  They  were  not  new 
when  he  bought  them,  and  they  have  been  in  con¬ 
stant  use  6ince,  needing  only  an  occasional  bit  of 


cord  or  a  nail,  to  keep  them  sound.  Our  farmers 
may  find  suggestions  here  for  the  use  of  the  horns 
and  other  waste  products  of  slaughtered  animals. 


Children’s  Diet. 


Whatever  we  may  think  of  pastry,  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee  for  men  and  women,  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  not  the  most  unobjectionable  forms  of  food  for 
children,  who  depend  so  much  on  proper  nourish¬ 
ment  for  health  and  growth.  A  child  should  have 
plenty  of  pure,  fresh  milk,  either  warm  or  cold, 
and  with  it  wheat  bread.  Good  oat-cake  is  made 
by  saturating  oat-meal  with  water,  pouring  it  into  a 
tin,  and  baking  twenty  minutes.  Wholesome  corn- 
cakes  are  made  by  mixing  corn-meal  with  boiling 
water,  just  stiff  enough  to  make  into  cakes  with 
the  hands,  and  baking  in  a  moderate  oven.  These, 
with  cracked  wheat,  oat-meal  or  corn-meal  por¬ 
ridge,  and  syrup  made  of  pure  maple-sugar,  and 
all  the  ripe  or  stewed  fruit  they  care  for,  should 
change  delicate, complaining  juveniles  into  healthy, 
handsome,  and  happy  little  children.  A.  E.  W. 


Flies  and  Mosquitoes. 

There  are  few  places  in  which  it  will  not  pay  to 
provide  all  of  the  windows,  at  least  of  rooms  that 
are  used,  and  the  outer  doors,  with  screens  of  wire 
cloth.  Those  who  cannot  afford  the  outlay  for 


wire  screens,  will  find  a  cheap  but  not  durable  sub¬ 
stitute  in  mosquito  netting.  The  frames  maybe 
placed  just  inside  of  the  window  sash,  and  so  ar- 


Fig.  5. — A  BAMBOO  STOOL. 


ranged  as  to  answer  for  either  the  upper  or  lower 
half  of  the  window.  In  spite  of  all  the  nettings, 
some  flies  will  make  their  way  in.  These  may  be 
easily  driven  out  by  closing  the  blinds  of  all  the 
windows  but  one,  which  should  be  left  partly  open 
at  the  top.  Two  persons,  each  with  a  folded  newspa¬ 
per,  can  readily  drive  every  fly  out  at  the  open  win¬ 
dow.  Booms  used  only  at  night  should  be  put  in 
order  and  aired  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  kept 
closed  during  the  day.  To  clear  a  sleeping  room 
of  mosquitoes,  take  a  piece  of  paper  rolled  around 
a  lead-pencil  to  form  a  case,  and  fill  this  with  very 
dry  Pyrethrum  powder  (Persian  Insect  Powder), 
putting  in  a  little  at  a  time,  and  pressing  it  down 
with  the  pencil.  This  cartridge,  (Tr  cigarette,  may 
be  set  in  a  cup  of  sand  to  hold  it  erect.  An  hour  be¬ 
fore  going  to  bed  the  room  is  to  be  closed,  and  one 
of  these  cartridges  burned.  A  single  cartridge  will 
answer  for  a  small  room,  but  for  a  large  one,  two 
are  required.  Those  who  have  tried  this  find  that 
it  effectually  disposes  of  the  mosquitoes.  Where 
rain-water  is  caught  in  casks  or  tanks,  these  afford 


breeding-places  for  myriads  of  mosquitoes.  All 
such  water  receptacles  should  have  tight  covers. 

No  matter  how  troublesome  the  flies,  do  not  be 
tempted  to  use  the  so-called  fly-powder  or  “  Co¬ 
balt.”  This  is  not  cobalt  at  all,  but  crude  arsenic, 
and  is  exceedingly  dangerous — all  the  more  so 
as  it  is  sold  under  a  wrong  name.  The  fatal  pois¬ 
onings  of  children  within  our  knowledge,  lead  us 


Fig.  6. — A  HORN  ARM  CHAIR. 


to  warn  against  its  use.  Some  of  the  fly-papers 
contain  arsenic,  and  should  be  avoided.  Quassia 
is  poisonous  to  flies,  but  harmless.  Make  a  strong 
tea  of  the  chips  (sold  by  druggists),  sweeten,  and 
expose  in  plates  where  the  flies  can  get  it. 


Easy  Washing  of  Clothes. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  various  kinds 
of  good  soap  now  in  the  market.  A  little  common 
sense  or  scientific  understanding  is  better  than  a 
“magic”  quality  in  the  soap,  dreading  the  di¬ 
rections  on  the  wrappers,  one  sees  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  mean  to  make  us  use  plenty  of  this  soap. 
They  unite  in  advising  that  the  clothes  be  soaked 
in  strong,  warm  suds  a  little  while— from  twenty 
minutes  to  an  hour — before  rubbing.  This  process, 
with  any  good,  clean  soap,  will  make  the  clothes 
free  from  dirt  with  very  slight  nibbing.  It  is  well 
to  have  a  small  quantity  of  water,  only  moderately 
warm,  not  hot,  as  clear  hot  water  will  set  dirt  and 
stains,  and  make  them  much  harder  to  cleanse. 
Put  some  of  the  clothes  in  this,  and  when  wet,  rub 
the  soap  on  one  garment  at  a  time,  especially  upon 
the  parts  most  soiled.  Then  roll  up  the  garment 
tightly,  and  put  it  under  water,  and  soap  and  roll 
the  next  piece.  Put  the  dirtiest  clothes  by  them¬ 
selves,  using  several  tubs,  pails,  and  other  uten¬ 
sils,  if  more  convenient.  Leave  them  all  tightly 
rolled  and  soaped,  under  lukewarm  water,  for 
about  half  an  hour — longer  if  you  choose,  but  not 
over  night,  as  some  advise.  I  like  to  warm  up  the 
water  by  the  addition  of  more  hot  water— the  hot¬ 
ter  the  better,  now  that  the  clothes  are  well 
soaked.  A  warm,  strong  suds  makes  the  rubbing 
easy,  even  when  the  W'ashboard  is  used. 

In  employing  a  common,  cheap,  but  clean  soap,  I 
often  put  less  than  a  level  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
borax  into  the  bottom  of  my  tub,  pouring  hot 
water  on  it,  and  then  cooling  to  the  proper  de¬ 
gree.  This  borax  makes  the  washing  more  easy, 
and  is  good  for  the  hands,  healing  them  when 
chapped,  and  leaving  them  in  good  condition  after 
washing.  Whatever  good  soap  you  use,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  boil  the  clothes,  but  this  process 
helps  in  most  cases,  especially  if  the  clothes  are 


Fig.  7. — A  BAMBOO  SETTEE. 

well  stirred  about  in  the  boiler.  It  is  not  best 
to  leave  them  actually  boiling  many  minutes,  as  ji 
this  will  turn  them  yellow.  The  whole  washing 
may  be  done  without  warm  water,  if  desired,  hut 
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more  or  stronger  soap  must  be  used,  and  the  labor 
is  harder.  We  want  to  loosen  the  dirt  between  the 
fibres  of  the  cloth  as  easily  as  possible,  and  then 
to  rinse  it  all  away.  That  is  the  philosophy  of 
making  soiled  clothes  clean.  F.  E.  R. 


A  Home-Made  Butter-Worker. 

I  have  used  the  butter-worker  described  below 
for  four  years,  and  like  it  very  much.  My  sink  is 
in  a  little  unfinished  room,  and  has  a  bench  adjoin¬ 
ing  it.  About  midway  of  this  bench  is  a  joist.  A 
small  square  piece  of  board  is  nailed  to  the  lower 
part  of  this  joist  next  to  the  bench,  so  that  one 
side  projects  two  and  a  half  inches.  A  round  hole, 
an  inch  above  the  bench,  in  the  corner  of  the 
square  piece,  serves  as  a  socket  for  the  end  of  the 
“  butter-worker.”  A  little  knob,  nailed  to  the 


.  A  HOME-MADE  BUTTER-WORKER. 

bench,  acts  as  a  rest  for  the  worker-board,  and 
allows  the  hand  under  the  edge  of  the  board,  to 
turn  it  around  as  the  butter  is  being  worked.  The 
edge  opposite  the  hand  rests  on  the  bench.  The 
person  using  it  grasps  the  worker  in  the  right 
hand,  and  turns  the  board,  to  bring  the  butter  in 
the  right  position,  with  the  left  hand. 

My  board  is  made  of  maple,  and  is  14  inches  in 
diameter,  and  about  4-incli  thick.  The  worker  was 
made  from  an  old  ash-wagon  thill,  and  is  32  inches 
long,  24  inches  wide,  and  4-inch  thick.  One  edge 
is  beveled  down  almost  sharp,  and  the  other  is 
round.  A  little  groove  should  be  made  in  the 
bench,  to  allow  the  buttermilk  to  run  off  into  a 
dish.  Wet  both  board  and  worker  thoroughly  out¬ 
side,  previous  to  using,  to  prevent  the  butter  from 
sticking.  L.  R.,  Abington,  Mass. 


Walking  for  Health. 

It  is  a  pity  that  women  do  not  walk  more  in  the 
open  air,  as  there  is  no  exercise  better  for  the 
health.  Household  exercise  cannot  take  its  place  ; 
in-door  air  is  not  so  pure,  and  the  limits  of  the 
house  are  too  small  to  allow  free  play  of  the  mus¬ 
cles.  A  woman  who  is  accustomed  to  be  on  her 
feet  almost  constantly  in  the  daily  routine  of  the 
housework,  is  often  a  very  poor  walker;  and  the 
good  walker  sometimes  finds  herself  greatly 
wearied  by  the  busy  house-keeper’s  round  of  du¬ 
ties.  A  friend  who  lately  applied  to  an  eminent 
physician  for  counsel  in  regard  to  some  chronic 
difficulty  of  the  throat,  received  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  prescription,  “plain,  whole¬ 
some  diet,  and  long  walks  in  the  open  air.”  This 
was  because  it  was  seen  that  an  improvement  of 
her  general  health  would  put  an  end  to  the  local 
trouble.  So  it  is  with  a  great  majority  of  our  local 
ailments ;  they  depend  upon  the  general  health. 
The  physician  will  usually  prescribe  a  “  tonic,” 
something  to  “tone  up”  the  system.  The  very 
best  of  tonics  are  pure  air  and  exercise,  and  with¬ 
out  these,  all  others  are  of  little  use. 

Women  suffer  a  good  deal  from  cold  feet,  even 
in  summer.  Walking  is  the  best  thing  to  cure  or 
to  prevent  this  trouble  ;  not  mere  sauntering,  but 
brisk  walking,  fast  and  far  enough  to  set  the  blood 
in  motion.  Faith  Rochester. 


Fancy  Work. 

I-lmlti'OMlui'y 

Continues  to  increase  in  popularity,  and  ladies 
cau  not  make  a  mistake  who  occupy  their 
leisure  moments  in  embroidering  their  sum¬ 
mer  dresses,  wraps,  or  sashes,  either  in  contrast¬ 
ing  colors,  or  in  the  same  tint  as  the  material. 
Embroidered  pattern  dresses  are  so  much  admired, 
that  in  some  designs  city  merchants  caunot  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand.  Gold  and  silver  embroidery  is  a 
new  fancy,  but  is  so  conspicuous  that  it  is  more 
appropriate  for  curtains,  etc.,  than  for  wearing 
apparel,  although  occasionally  a  touch  of  the 
gleaming  threads  on  the  ends  of  a  sash,  or  bright¬ 
ening  a  dark  border,  is  very  effective.  At  first, 
what  is  called  “real  gold  passing,”  a  thin  golden 
wire,  was  used,  but  this  is  costly,  and  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  replaced  by  Japanese  gold  wire.  It  is 
better  for  applying  than  drawing  through,  as  it 
breaks  and  frays  easily.  For  solid  sprays,  a  filling 
of  yellow  card-braid  is  first  laid  on  and  worked 
over,  the  veins  being  put  in  with  silk.  This  style 
is  particularly  suitable  for  ornamentive  Bibles,  etc., 
on  plush  or  velvet,  and  is  much  used  for  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  military  embroidery  ;  but  the  novice  who 
attempts  it  must  be  willing  to  exercise  a  world  of 
patience,  before  she  can  hope  to  execute  this 
exquisite  work  with  elegance. 

A  I*iirIoi*  Table. 

A  beautiful  little  piece  of  furniture  for  a  draw¬ 
ing-room  may  be  made  of  a  pine  table,  round  or 
triangular,  nicely  ebonized.  To  do  this,  melt  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  best  size  in  a  stone  pot, 
with  water  sufficient  to  cover  it.  Do  not  allow  it 
to  boil.  Mix  a  small  quantity  of  lamp-black 
and  a  very  little  blue-black,  with  oil,  into  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  paste.  Pour  the  size  upon  it,  and  mix 
all  thoroughly  together.  Apply  to  the  wood  while 
warm,  painting  it  thickly,  and  when  dry,  varnish 
with  two  or  three  coats  of  copal  varnish.  This 
will  make  it  a  dull,  dead  black,  resembling  ebony. 
The  top  of  the  table  may  be  covered  with  olive  or 
crimson  plush,  embroidered  in  pink  wild  roses  or 
white  dogwood  blossoms,  either  in  silk  or  in  the 
pretty  ribbon  work  now  in  vogue. 

Ail  Kvcniiig  Wrapper. 

There  are  many  pretty  little  accessions  to  a 
young  lady’s  toilette  that  are  easily  and  cheaply 
made.  One  of  the  most  useful  is  a  light  shawl  for 
the  occasional  cool  evenings  of  summer-time, 
when  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  linger  on  the 
piazzas.  These  shawls  are  made  of  squares  of 
nuns’  veiling,  cashmere,  or  camels’  hair,  a  yard 
and  an  eighth  square,  in  delicate  tints  of  either 
cream,  white,  blue,  or  pink.  The  same  shade  is 
chosen  in  Shetland  wool  or  split  zephyr  worsted. 
A  shell  border  of  worsted  is  crocheted  all  round 
the  shawl,  and  attached  by  passing  the  needle  di¬ 
rectly  through  the  material  ;  this  can  be  readily 
done,  if  the  hook  is  fine.  A  fringe  may  be  added. 


A  Combined  Table  and  Book  Back. 

ItY  EBEN  E.  KEXFORD. 

The  wish  expressed  by  one  of  the  family,  that 
books  in  daily  use  should  be  conveniently  kept,  led 
me  to  devise  a  portable  and  handy  book-rack, 
which  does  not  take  up  much  room.  At  first  the 
plan  was  for  a  book-rack,  and  nothing  more,  but  I 
concluded  to  add  a  top  to  it,  and  we  have  a  com¬ 
bination  rack  and  table,  which  is  quite  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  piece  of  furniture,  and  very  useful.  We  have  a  ] 
scroll  saw,  and  the  legs  were  sawed  out  by  the 
boys,  from  butternut  boards.  The  entire  table  is 
made  of  butternut,  oiled  well,  and  not  varnished. 
Varnished  surfaces  show  every  little  scratch  plain¬ 
ly,  and  lack  the  rich  appearance  of  un-varnished 
surfaces.  Across  between  the  legs  are  fastened 
shelves  for  books  ;  two  on  each  side.  To  the  legs 
casters  are  fixed,  thus  making  it  easy  to  move  the 
stand  about  the  room  or  to  any  place  where  the 
family  gathers.  The  top  is  devoted  to  papers  and 


magazines.  A  neighbor  has  made  one  out  of  pine. 
The  legs  and  shelves  are  stained  to  imitate  walnut. 
The  top  has  a  covering  of  pretty  cretonne,  edged 
with  fringe.  Let  the  boys  work  at  it,  and  they  will 
soon  turn  out  a  most  convenient  article  of  furniture, 
which  will  be  appreciated  more  and  more  every 
day.  The  children  can  use  it  for  their  school  books. 
Little  drawers  might  be  added,  like  those  fastened 


to  the  lower  side  of  sewing  machine  tables,  to  hold 
attachments.  These  could  be  used  for  pencils, 
pens,  ink,  stationery,  etc.,  thus  adding  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  table,  and  making  it  a  sort  of  port¬ 
able  library  and  writing  desk.  About  four  inches 
above  the  center  of  each  shelf  a  straight  piece  of 
wood  runs  across  from  leg  to  leg,  forming  a  sup¬ 
port  for  books  put  in  from  each  side. 


A  Home-Made  Tent. 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  tent  which,  if  not  as  pleasing 
in  outline  as  those  for  sale  in  the  stores,  casts  quite 
as  grateful  a  shadow,  and  is  fully  as  comfortable. 
The  first  thing  needed,  is  a  light  but  firm  frame 
put  up  in  a  substantial  manner.  The  cover  is  made 
of  awning  cloth,  and  just  large  enough  to  fit  easily 
over  the  frame.  The  top  is  in  one  piece,  and  to  it 
are  sewed  the  side  pieces  and  those  for  the 
ends,  cut  in  scallops  around  the  lower  edge  and 
bound  with  wooleu  braid,  of  a  color  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  stripe  in  the  cloth.  The  pieces 
must  all  be  sewred  together  very  firmly,  and  the 
seams  bound  on  the  wrong  side.  Cords  are 
attached  to  each  corner  of  the  cover,  by  which  it  is 
tied  to  the  frame.  If  the  tent  is  to  stand  in  a  very 
exposed  situation,  where  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  shade,  an  extra  curtain  will  be  desirable.  This 
should  be  supplied  with  rings,  and  hung  on  the 


A  CHEAP  LAWN  TENT. 


side  needing  the  protection  from  the  sun.  It  should 
be  as  wide  as  the  tent,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
the  ground.  Two  frames  may  be  put  up  ;  one  on 
that  part  of  the  lawn  which  is  most  pleasant  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  in  a  favorite  after-dinner 
gathering  place.  If  the  frames  are  of  the  same  size, 
one  cover  will  do  for  both.  In  this  wav,  two  tents 
can  be  made  with  but  little  more  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  than  one.  M.  B. 
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A  Gallant  Boy. 

BY  ISABEL  SMITHSON. 

In  a  quiet  corner,  a  little  back  from  the  road, 
four  boys  sat  making  masks  out  of  large  leaves. 
Two  round  holes  for  the  eyes,  a  long  slit  for  the 
mouth,  and  another  hole  right  in  the  middle  for 
the  nose  to  come  through  ;  it  seemed  easy  enough, 
but  it  was  provoking  that  the  leaves  would  split 
and  tear  so,  the  minute  a  person  tried  to  put  them 
on  !  At  last  they  were  done,  however,  and  the 
boys  went  marching  up  aud  down,  and  wished 


and  just  then  down  the  road  trotted  little  six-year- 
old  Kitty  Marston,  while  her  sister,  who  was  five 
years  older,  walked  along  more  quietly,  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm. 

At  sight  of  the  three  boys  in  green  masks,  rush¬ 
ing  out  from  the  bushes,  howling  aud  shouting, 
poor  little  Kitty  was  indeed  nearly  “  frightened 
out  of  her  senses,”  and  she  ran  away  as  fast  as  she 
could  go,  Jack  after  her  in  high  glee. 

The  other  two  boys  put  themselves  in  front  of 
May,  and  ordered  her  to  give  them  whatever  was 
in  her  basket.  “  It’s  roses,  and  you  musn’t  touch 
them,  boys,”  she  answered,  trembling,  “they’re 
for  something  very  particular.” — “If  you  don’t 
choose  to  give  them  up,  we’ll  take  them,”  said 
Dick,  fiercely,  and  at  the  same  time  he  snatched  at 
the  handle  of  the  basket,  nearly  pulling  May  over, 
and  scattered  the  flowers  on  the  ground. — “  You 
rude,  wicked  boy  !”  she  cried,  “  aren’t  you  ashamed 
to  spoil  lovely  roses,  the  first  ones  this  year  ?” 
While  she  was  speaking,  Willy  caught  her  roughly 
by  the  shoulders,  and  Dick  struck  her  arm  away 
from  the  basket,  but  just  at  that  moment  he  was 
tripped  up  and  thrown  to  the  ground  backwards, 
and  Willy  was  seized  by  his  coat-collar  and  sent 
spinning  round  until  his  head  whirled. 

When  the  two  “robbers  ”  picked  themselves  up, 
they  saw  May  sadly  gathering  up  the  bruised. 


life.  Above  all,  she  must  not  be  allowed  to  cry, 
for  tears  would  injure  her  eyes  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  The  boys  knew  all  this,  aud  their 
hearts  sank  as  they  listened  to  Fanny’s  words. 

“But  why  did  she  care  so  much  about  the 
roses  ?”  asked  the  neighbor. — “  Well,  it  was  a  great 
secret  of  the  children’s,  Bessie’s  and  the  two  little 
Marstons.  Dr.  Grey  said  Bess  could  go  out  with¬ 
out  the  bandage  to-morrow  morning,  her  eyes  were 
so  much  better,  and  Miss  Elton,  the  new  teacher 
they  are  all  so  fond  of,  was  going  to  stop  here  and 
take  Bess  to  the  school-house.  It  will  be  Miss 
Elton’s  birthday,  and  the  three  children  were  to 
give  her  these  roses.  May  has  been  watching  them 
for  weeks,  as  they  are  the  first  this  year,  and  very 
fine  ones— poor  Bess  is  so  dreadfully  disappointed.” 

Just  then  the  doctor,  with  little  Kitty,  drove  up, 
and  he  went  into  the  house  looking  very  serious. 
Fanny  followed  him,  May  and  Archie  arriving  a 
few  minutes  after ;  and  when  every  one  else  had 
gone  in,  the  three  boys  looked  at  each  other  with¬ 
out  speaking,  then  walked  slowly  round  to  the 
back  door.  They  found  the  kitchen  quite  empty, 
but  in  the  sitting-room  their  grandmamma  and 
Fanny  were  waiting  anxiously  to  hear  what  the 
doctor  would  say.  Papa  and  mamma  were  with 
him  in  Bessie’s  room.  May  and  Archie  stood  near 
the  doorway,  the  girl  still  carrying  the  basket  of 
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that  some  one  would  come  by,  so  that  they  could 
try  the  effect  of  their  masquerading. 

“  Oh,  Willy,”  said  Dick  Davis,  the  eldest  boy, 
suddenly,  “  I  tell  you  what  let’s  do.  Let  us  be 
robbers,  for  there  come  May  and  Kitty  Marston 
with  something  in  a  basket,  and  they’re  such  lean 
girls — they  wouldn’t  give  me  one  of  their  rose¬ 
buds  yesterday  when  I  wanted  it— not  even  one  !” 
— “  Yes,  they  watch  that  old  rose-bush  as  if  it 
grew  diamonds,”  echoed  Willy,  who  was  Dick’s 
brother,  and  never  much  behind  him  when  mis¬ 
chief  was  afoot. — “  They  won’t  know  us  at  all, 
and  Kitty  will  be  frightened  out  of  her  senses,” 
said  Jack  Kogers,  delightedly,  but  they  all  low¬ 
ered  their  voices  as  Archie  Atwood,  who  had  been 
at  a  little  distance,  turned  and  came  towards  them. 
“  He’ll  say  no,  you  may  be  sure,”  whispered  Jack, 
“  for  he  is  always  so  slow  and  poky.  Arch,  we’re 
going  to  have  lots  of  fun  with  our  masks — you’ll 
join  ?” — “Yes,  what  is  it?”  said  Archie,  taking  off 
his  mask  to  get  some  air. — “  Oh,  there  is  no  time 
to  tell  you  now.  Quick,  fellows  !  Hide  in  these 
bushes,”  cried  Jack,  and  the  four  popped  down 
out  of  sight. — “  You  won’t  be  a  tell-tale,  Arch,  I 
hope,”  whispered  Dick  ;  “  if  you  don’t  want  to 
help  us,  you  must  just  keep  still,”  and  the  other 
answered,  in  surprise,  “  I’ll  not  tell  of  you,  but 
- ” — “  Hush — sh  !”  said  the  three  all  at  once, 


spoiled  roses,  while  Archie,  the  “  slow  and  poky  ” 
boy,  had  thrown  off  his  coat  and  doubled  his  fists, 
as  if  expecting  an  attack.  Willy  and  Dick  did  not 
feel  like  fighting,  however,  so  they  turned  away 
after  saying  sullenly:  “You  said  you’d  join  us, 
Arch  Atwood  ;  now  I  suppose  you’ll  go  and  tell.” 
— “No,  I  shan’t  tell,”  said  Archie  hotly,  “but  I’ll 
never  join  with  boys  who  are  cowardly  enough  to 
strike  a  girl.” 

A  little  way  down  the  road  the  robbers  met  their 
companion,  and  the  three  went  home  across  lots  in 
a  very  sulky  mood.  As  they  neared  Dick  and 
Willy’s  house,  they  began  creeping  along  in  the 
shadow  of  the  fence,  and  were  surprised  to  see 
their  elder  sister  talking  very  excitedly  at  the  gate 
with  a  neighbor.  She  said  :  “  When  Kitty  Marston 
came  running  in,  half  out  of  breath,  and  saying 
that  some  big  boys  in  masks  had  chased  her  and 
May,  and  stolen  their  roses,  I  did  all  I  could  to 
make  her  whisper,  but  she  was  too  scared  to  mind 
me,  and  soon  Mamma  came  in  from  the  next  room 
in  a  great  fright,  for  Bessie  had  heard  all,  and  was 
crying  fit  to  break  her  heart.  We  could  not  make 
her  stop,  and  I  sent  Kitty  directly  for  the  doctor. 
Oh,  dear  !  I  wish  he  would  come.” 

Now,  Bessie  was  Dick  and  Willy’s  little  sister, 
the  favorite  of  the  whole  village.  Two  months 
ago  she  had  hurt  her  eves  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
and  had  worn  a  bandage  over  them  ever  since;  and 
the  doctor  had  said  that  if  they  were  not  taken 
great  care  of.  she  would  be  blind  the  rest  of  her 


mangled  rose's  on  her  arm.  LPtle*  Kitty  looked 
half-frightened  at  the  sad  faces  around  her,  but  no 
one  spoke,  only  the  tall  old  clock  in  the  corner 
seemed  to  be  saying,  “  Blind,  Bess,  blind,  Bess,” 
over  and  over  again.  The  three  boys  sat  down  at 
the  kitchen  window,  and  looked  out  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  feeling  very  miserable,  for  they  loved  their 
little  sister  dearly.  Bessie’s  pet  kitten  came  and 
rubbed  itself  against  their  feet,  and  looked  up, 
mewing  because  they  did  not  notice  it,  w’hile  her 
big  doll,  sitting  on  the  window-sill,  stared  at  them 
persistently,  as  if  it  knew  what  they  had  done. 
How  slowly  the  minute-hand  moved  round,  and 
how  plainly  the  old  clock  spoke !  It  seemed 
strange  that  no  one  else  understood  what  it  was 
saying,  for  it  looked  straight  at  the  guilty  trio  with 
its  time-worn  face,  and  kept  repeating,  “Your, 
fault,  your,  fault.” 

At  last  the  doctor  came  into  the  room.  Fanny 
sndled  as  he  spoke  to  her,  and  grandmamma 
took  off  her  spectacles  and  wiped  her  eyes. 
Then  mamma  came  to  get  the  roses  that  Bess 
wanted  “to  smell  and  feel,”  for,  alas!  that 
bandage  must  not  come  off  for  another  week,  at 
least.  She  had  waited  so  patiently,  though  so 
longingly,  for  the  day  when  she  could  go  out  and 
see  the  sunshine  and  flowers  and  all  her  playmates 
again — poor  little  Bess  ! 

Pretty  soon  Dr.  Grey  came  and  talked  to  the 
other  children.  “If  there  is  any  one  in  the  world 
I  despise,  it  is  a  coward,”  he  began,  “  and  I  have 
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just  heard  that  some  boys  stopped  a  little  girl  in 
the  road  not  very  far  from  here,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  strike  her  because  she  tried  to  save  her  roses. 
She  is  not  sure  who  they  were,  as  they  were 
masked — being  ashamed  to  show  their  faces.” 
May  and  Archie  looked  up  at  the  doctor  without 
speaking,  and  the  other  three  boys  looked  at  the 
floor  and  wished  they  could  go  through  it  into  the 
cellar.  “  I  should  so  enjoy  thrashing  those  mean, 
cowardly  fellows,”  continued  Dr.  Grey,  “that  I 
will  gladly  give  a  dollar  bill  to  any  one  who  tells 
me  their  names.”  No  one  answered.  “This 
money,”  said  the  doctor,  taking  it  out  of  his 
pocket,  “  will  buy  a  fine  album  and  fifty  foreign 
postage  stamps  at  the  shop  next  the  post  office.  ” 
Archie  had  long  wanted  an  album,  but  had  not 
enough  money  to  buy  one.  The  other  boys  knew 
that,  and  trembled.  But  Archie  had  promised  not 
to  tell.  The  doctor  waited  a  minute,  and  then,  as 
no  one  spoke,  he  got  up,  but  when  .he  reached  the 
doorway,  turned  round,  asking:  “Well,  does  any 
one  know  the  name  of  the  boy  who  took  the  little 
girls’  part  ?” 

“Archie  Atwood  !  It  was  Archie  !”  broke  in  May, 
joyfully,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  sur¬ 
prised  and  happy  boy  was  seated  at  the  doctor’s 
side,  driving  merrily  along  to  the  shop  next  the 
post  office. 

“  We’ll  never,  never  be  robbers  again,”  said  the 
other  three.  Let  us  hope  that  they  kept  their  word. 


The  Doctor’s  Talks. 

I  am  always  glad  to  have  you — which  means 
girls  as  well  as  boys — write  and  tell  me  what  you 
would  like  to  have  me  “Talk”  about.  A  young 
friend  asks  about  insect  changes.  In  a  single  line 
he  wishes  to  know  about 

Bees,  Bugs,  and  Beetles. 

There  is  something  so  striking  about  the  changes 
of  insects  from  one  form  to  another,  that  I  do  not 
wonder  that  they  interest  my  young  friends.  What 


-'ig-  1  — THE  STRAWBERRY  FLY. 


fairy  story  caV^.  '!  of  a  more  wonderful  transfor¬ 
mation  than  ~t.  -  i  a  repulsive  caterpillar,  which 
feeds  on  our  choR  plants,  to  a  butterfly,  with  its 
beautifully  painted  wings  ?  These  changes,  which 
all  insects  undergo,  are  not  generally  understood. 
Every  insect  (save  some  plant-lice  which  are  born 
alive) 

Homes  from  an  Egg, 

laid  by  a  parent  insect.  They  are  not  bred,  as  ig¬ 
norant  persons  suppose,  by  decaying  substances. 
These  only  afford  the  parent  insect  an  attractive 
place  in  which  to  lay  her  eggs.  Nothing  about  in¬ 
sects  is  more  wonderful  than  the  way  in  which 
they  provide  for  their  young  which  they  will  never 
see  !  The  parent  insect  places  her  eggs  just  where 
the  young,  when  hatched,  will  get  the  food  they 
need.  What  is  most  wonderful,  some  bees  sting 
other  insects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stupefy,  but 
not  kill  them,  and  place  them  in  the  cell  where 
they  lay  the  egg,  that  the  young,  when  it  hatches, 
may  have  something  to  feed  upon.  There  are 

Seven  Orders  or  Families  of  In¬ 
sects, 

which  are  grouped  according  to  peculiarities  of 
their  wings.  As  we  have  started  with  “  Bees, 
Bugs,  and  Beetles,”  we  will  keep  to  these,  except 
to  say  that  the  most  showy  and  noticable  family, 
that  which  contains  the 

Butterflies  and  Motlis, 

is  called  the  Lepidoptera,  a  word  which  means 
“scale-winged.”  If  you  touch  a  butterfly  or  a 


moth,  a  fine  dust  will  leave  the  wings  and  stick  to 
your  fingers.  If  you  examine  this  apparent  dust 
with  a  microscope,  you  will  find  it  made  up  of 
beautiful  but  very  minute  scales,  some  of  which 
look  like  feathers.  But  we  may  talk  of  these  an¬ 
other  time  ;  let  us  now  keep  to  the  three  kinds 
with  which  we  started.  Firstly,  let  us  under¬ 
stand  that  every  insect,  of  every  kind,  goes  through 
certain  changes.  The  entomologist  calls  these, 

Egg,  Lavra,  Chrysalis,  and  Imago, 

The  egg  being  laid,  the  parent  usually  dies.  The 
egg  hatches,  and  we  give  the  young  the  various 
names  of  grub,  maggot,  and  caterpillar.  In  com¬ 
mon  language,  inseats  in  this  state  are  generally 
called  “worms,”  though  they  are  nothing  like 
proper  worms.  It  is  in  their  larval  or  “  worm  ” 
state  that  injurious  insects,  as  a  general  thing,  do 
their  mischief,  for  then  they  make  their  growth, 
and  are  great  feeders.  When  the  larva  has  grown 
to  its  full  size,  it  usually  goes  to  rest  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  time.  It  often  spins  itself  a  web,  some¬ 
times  it  makes  a  place  in  the  ground,  or  it  may 
merely  throw  off  its  last  skin,  and  appears  in  a 
very  different  shape  from  its  former  one.  After 
remaining  for  a  time  in  this  condition,  in  which  it 
is  called 

Chrysalis  or  Pupa, 

its  skin  is  broken,  and  it  comes  out  as  the  Imago, 
or  perfect  insect.  What  can  be  more  unlike  the 
repulsive  “  worm  ”  of  the  parsley  than  the  beauti¬ 
ful  black  butterfly  that  grows  from  it,  with  its 
yellow  and  blue  spots?  The  fairy  who,  in  the 
story,  made  Cinderella’s  chariot  out  of  a  pump¬ 
kin,  did  not  work  a  more  wonderful  transformation. 

Bees,  Wasps,  Ants,  etc., 

are  classed  by  entomologists  as  Hymenoptera,  a 
word  which  means  “membrane-winged.”  They 
have  four  wings,  the  upper 
pair  usually  much  larger 
than  the  lower.  These  in¬ 
sects  are  often  provided 
■with  stings,  as  many  a  boy 
who  has  disturbed  a  “yel¬ 
low-jacket’s  ”  nest  knows 
to  his  sorrow.  The  insects 
of  this  family  are  regarded 
as  the  most  intelligent  of 
all.  They  provide  for  fu¬ 
ture  wants  by  laying  up 
stores  of  honey,  etc.,  and 
often  live  in  communities, 
where  each  works  for  the 
common  good.  The  en¬ 
graving,  fig.  1,  shows  an 
insect,  the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  leaves 
of  strawberry  plants.  This  is  given  to  show  the 
general  appearance  of  insects  of  this  family. 

The  Bags. —  \\ ha t  is  a  Bug  ? 

In  common  language,  most  insects  are  “  bugs,” 
just  as  most  larvae  are  “worms.”  But  the  true 
bugs  form  a  family  by  themselves,  the  Hemiptera, 
a  word  which  means  “half-winged.”  Some  very 
unpleasant  insects  belong  to  this  family,  the 


Fig.  3.— YOUNG  STAGES  OF  CHINCH-BUG. 


Squasli-bug,  the  Bed-bug,  and  that  insect  often  so 
destructive  in  the  grain  fields,  the  Chinch-bug. 
They  have  beaks,  by  means  of  which  they  suck  the 
juices  from  plants,  and  thus  kill  them.  In  the 
larval  state  they  are  not  very  much  unlike  their 
perfect  condition,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  Figure  3 
gives  the  Chinch-bug  at  various  ages. 


The  Beetles 

make  up  the  family  of  Coleoptera,  a  word  which 
may  be  translated  as  “shield-winged”  insects. 
Their  larval  state,  usually  that  of  a  soft  grub,  is 
very  unlike  that  of  the  perfect  insect.  How  un¬ 
like  is  the  June-beetle,  or  Dor-bug  (fig.  4),  which 
bounces  about  the  room  on  summer  evenings,  to 
the  lazy,  fat  “  White-grub,”  fig.  5,  that  is  turned 
up  by  the  plow  or  spade  !  This  insect  lives  under¬ 
ground  for  three  years  in  the  grub  state,  feeding 
on  roots,  and  at  length  appears  as  a  beetle.  The 


Fig.  4.— JUNE-BEETLE.  Fig.  5. — TnE  WHITE- GRUB. 

destructive  Colorado-beetle  or  “  Potato-bug,”  of 
the  same  family,  undergoes  its  changes  in  a  few 
weeks. 

I  hope  that  my  young  friends  will  watch  the 
various  insects  they  meet  with,  and  observe  their 
changes.  They  will  find  that  all  insects  are  not 
injurious.  Among  the  beetles,  for  example,  the 
Lady-bugs  are  useful,  especially  in  the  larval  state, 
when  they  destroy  plant-lice  and  other  injurious 
insects.  The  Doctor. 


The  Tadpole  and  the  Caterpillar. 

BY  AGNES  CARR. 

In  a  shallow  pond,  where  white  and  yellow  water 
lilies  spread  their  green  “  pads  ”  on  the  top  of  the 
blue  water;  there  once  lived  a  jolly  little  tadpole, 
with  a  very  round  body  and  a  flat  tail ;  and  he  was 
as  merry  as  the  day  was  long  ;  chasing  the  flies 
that  skimmed  along  on  the  surface  of  the  pond, 
and  playing  “  hide  and  seek  ”  with  the  minnows 
in  and  out  of  the  long  twining  lily  stems.  Every 
morning,  a  fat  little  caterpillar,  who  lived  on  the 
top  of  a  bank  near  by,  came  down  to  make  a  call, 
and  they  were  the  best  of  friends,  together  with  a 
snail,  who  took  a  daily  walk  up  and  down  the 
shore,  carrying  her  tiny  house  on  her  back,  being 
afraid  to  leave  it  at  home  for  fear  of  robbers.  The 
tadpole’s  name  was  Thaddeus  Pollywog,  and  the 
caterpillar’s  Catherine  Grub  ;  but  they  were  always 
called  Taddy  and  Catty  for  short ;  while  the  snail 
was  known  as  Moll,  or  Moll  Lusk. 

One  fine  moruing,  these  three  friends  were  warm¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  sun. — Taddy,  floating  on  the 
top  of  the  water ;  Catty  sitting  on  a  stone,  and 
Moll  Lusk  lying  on  the  sand  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  pond.  They  had  been  very  quiet  for  some 
time,  watching  the  white  clouds  that  drifted  across 
the  blue  sky  ;  when  the  snail  suddenly  popped  up 
her  head,  waved  her  horns  and  said  :  “  I  have  been 
thinking,”  she  said,  “  how  much  better  off  I  am 
than  richer  of  you.  Taddy  cannot  come  out  of  the 
watei-  or  walk  ;  Catty  cannot  leave  the  land  or 
swim  ;  while  I  can  do  both.  Then  too,  I  have  this 
nice  shell,  which  I  can  use  either  as  a  house  or 
a  boat.  Do  you  not  wish  you  were  both  snails  ?” 
— “No,  indeed,”  said  Taddy,  “I  should  not  like  to 
drag  that  heavy  thing  wherever  I  went,  at  all.  But 
I  would  like  to  have  a  pair  of  legs  so  I  could  jump 
up  the  bank,  and  see  what  is  on  the  other  side.” — 
“  I  would  rather  have  wings,  and  fly  wherever  I 
wished,”  said  Catty,  “  like  that  dragon-fly  over 
there.  I  wonder  where  she  got  them.” — “I  don’t 
know  ;  wish  I  did,”  said  Taddy,  turning  a  somer¬ 
sault,  and  landing  on  his  head,  which  made  Catty 
laugh  until  her  sides  ached. — “Suppose  we  go  to 
my  cousin,  the  crab,  and  ask  him,”  said  the  snail, 
“  he  knows  everything.” — “  All  right,”  said  Taddy, 
“  and  perhaps,  too,  he  can  tell  me  how  to  get  a  pair 
of  legs.”  So  saying,  he  darted  off,  and  was  half¬ 
way  around  the  pond  before  the  snail  and  cater¬ 
pillar  had  gone  two  inches,  and  had  to  wait  for 
them  to  come  up.  Moll  and  Catty  walked  very 
slowly,  for  the  snail  was  stiff,  and  had  a  load  to 
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carry  ;  and  the  caterpillar  was  fat,  and  had  no  back¬ 
bone  to  support  her.  At  last  they  reached  the 
home  of  the  old  crab,  who,  being  a  bachelor  and  a 
hermit,  lived  all  by  himself  in  a  cave  in  the  bank. 
Moll  knocked  at  the  door,  and  out  came  the  crab, 
looking  so  fierce,  that  Catty’s  hair  stood  up  on 
eud,  aud  she  shook  like  a  spoonful  of  jelly,  when 
she  saw  his  big  eyes  and  long  claws  ;  but  he  spoke 
very  politely  and  said  :  “  Glad  to  see  you,  cousin 
Moll  Lusk,  and  whom  have  you  brought  here  ?” — 
“  These,”  said  Moll,  “are  Master  Pollywogand  Miss 
Grub ;  and  they  have  come  to  ask,  if  you  can  tell 
them  how  to  get  legs  and  wings.”— “  Ah  !  hum?” 
said  the  crab  solemnly,  “  that  is  a  question  that 
few  could  answer ;  but  I  can,  for  I  know  every¬ 
thing.”  At  which  the  snail  nodded  her  horns,  as 
much  as  to  say  :  “  I  told  you  so.”  Taddy  became 
quite  excited,  and  Catty  trembled  more  than  ever. 
“  You,  master  Pollywog,”  continued  the  crab, 
“  need  do  nothing  but  eat  plenty  of  young  spring 
flies,  and  stretch  yourself  well  every  day;  and 
before  long  you  will  be  able  to  run  and  jump  with 
the  best.” — “  Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Taddy,  “  I  can 
easily  do  that,  for  I  am  always  hungry.” — “And 
what  must  I  do?”  asked  Catty  in  a  low  voice. — 
“  You,  my  dear,”  said  the  crab,  “I  hope,  know 
how  to  spin.”— “Oh!  yes  sir,”  said  Catty.  “I 
learned  when  I  was  a  tiny  little  ‘  pillar.’ — “Then, 
go  home,  and  spin  a  nice  silk  quilt ;  wrap  yourself 
up  in  it  snug  and  warm,  and  go  to  sleep.  When 
you  wake  up,  1  promise  you  shall  have  a  beautiful 
pair  of  wings.” — “  I  will,”  said  Catty,  “  for  I  am 
very  sleepy'  now  ” — “  And  1  must  go  back  now  to' 
my  cave,”  said  the  crab,  “  for  the  light  hurts  my 
eyes.  Good-bye,  children  ;  come  and  see  me  when 
you  get  your  legs  and  wings.”  So  the  three  friends 
went  home  ;  and  for  a  long  time,  Moll  aud  Taddy 
saw  nothing  of  Catty,  for  she  was  sound  asleep, 
rolled  up  in  her  silk  quilt.  But  Taddy  stretched 
himself  every  day,  and  ate  all  the  young  flies  he 
could  catch  ;  until  at  last  he  began  to  feel  two 
little  legs  growing  out  from  his  sides ;  and  one 
morning  he  stretched  so  hard,  that  his  skin  split 
all  the  way  down  his  back. — “  Oh  !  I  am  cracking 
in  two  ;  I  am  cracking  in  two,”  he  cried  in  alarm  ; 
but  not  so,  for  his  skin  slipped  off,  and  when  he 
looked  at  himself  in  the  water,  he  was  no  longer  a 
tadpole,  but  a  beautiful  green  frog  ;  and  away  he 
went,  with  a  hop,  skip  and  a  jump  up  the  bank. 
On  the  top  he  met  a  lovely  butterfly,  with  wings  of 
blue,  and  crimson,  and  gold,  who  came  floating 
slowly  by.  “Good  morning,  sir,”  she  said,  “you 
seem  to  be  a  stranger  ;  what  may  be  your  name  ?” 
— “  Yesterday  I  was  Taddy  Pollywog,”  said  the 
frog,  “  now  I  don’t  know  who  I  am.” — “  Oh  !  Tad, 
Tad,  is  it  indeed  you!”  exclaimed  the  butterfly; 
“  I  am  Catty.  1  went  to  sleep  as  the  crab  told 
me,  and  when  I  awoke,  I  had  these  beautiful  wings. 
Are  they  not  lovely  ?”  and  she  flapped  them  gaily 
in  the  sun. — “  Very  nice,”  said  Taddy,  “  but  only 
look  at  my  fine  green  legs  !  and  I  can  hop  at  least 
three  inches  at  a  time.” — “  We  have  each  got  our 
wish,”  said  Catty  ;  “but  where  is  Moll  Lusk?” — 
“  Here  she  is,”  said  a  tiny  voice,  and  the  snail  came 
crawling  over  the  top  of  the  bank.  “  Glad  to  see 
you  so  happy,  my  friends  ;  but  do  not  forget  to 
call  on  my  cousin  crab  before  you  leave  the  old 
pond,  as  I  suppose  you  will  now  want  to  do." 
— “  Yes,  yes,”  said  Taddy  and  Catty,  “  we  are 
going  to  travel  now,”  and  away  t  hey  hurried  to 
the  cave  of  the  hermit  crab.  He  smiled  as  sweetly 
as  he  could,  and  gave  them  each  a  claw  to  shake  as 
he  gazed  on  them  with  pride,  saying,  “  thanks  to 
me,  you  are  as  fine  a  frog  and  butterfly  as  anyone 
would  wish  to  see.” — When  they  bade  him  “  good¬ 
bye,”  and  started  hopping  and  flying  off  to  see  the 
world,  they  left  the  nice  old  crab,  standing  on  the 
top  of  a  rock,  waving  his  shelly  arms  in  the  air, 
and  with  a  cracked  voice  calling,  “  bless  you  my 
children,  bless  you.” 


The  Tug  of  War-  Charlie  F.  W.,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Minnesota.  This  is  a  very  common  name  for 
what  used  to  be  called,  when  we  were  boys, 
“French  and  English.”  It  is  a  game  that  does 
not  last  a  long  time,  but  it  is  very  lively  for  a 
time.  It  requires  quite  a  number  of  boys  and  a 


stout  rope.  There  are  two  leaders  appointed,  and 
each  in  turn  chooses  a  boy  for  his  side.  A  mark 
is  made  on  the  ground,  and  both  sides  take  hold  of 
the  rope,  of  course  facing  one  another.  The  two 
leaders  are  first,  and  each  followed  by  the  boys  of 
his  side,  the  leaders  standing  at  equal  distances 
from  the  mark.  At  a  signal,  the  pull  begins,  each 
side  trying  to  pull  the  other  across  the  mark,  and 
the  side  which  pulls  the  other  over  wins.  This 
game  is  a  favorite  one  with  passengers  on  the 
ocean  steamers,  and  it  is  quite  amusing  to  see  dig¬ 
nified  old  gentlemen  pulling  as  if  for  dear  life. 


Round  Robin. 

^ _  • 

Dear  Children. — The  bright,  glad  summer  has 
come,  and  I  know  you  are  all  delighted  to  welcome 
it,  and  are  planning  to  have  a  lovely  time  during 
the  vacation,  romping  in  the  hay  fields,  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  out-door  sports.  If  you  meet  with 
any  funny  little  adventures,  or  come  across  any 
curious  insects  or  animals  in  your  wanderings 
through  the  “  merry  green  woods,”  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  of  them,  for  the  amusement  of  other  lit¬ 
tle  folks,  so  keep  your  eyes  open. 

A  sister  and  brother,  Mary  and  Hally  Crain,  who 
live  in  Washington,  Iowa,  have  sent  me  a  joint  let¬ 
ter,  but  1  suspect  that  Mary  had  the  chief  hand  in 
composing  and  writing  it,  as  she  is  the  elder. 
Hally  has  a  colt  for  a  pet,  and  Mary  says  :  “  I  have 
a  calf  named  ‘Starry,’  because  she  is  all  over  spots 
like  stars,  and  two  pet  pigs,  ‘  Spot’  and  ‘  Zip,’  that 
are  so  cute!  We  have  also  two  big  Plymouth  Rock 
roosters;  one  we  call  ‘Ingersoll,’  the  other  is 
‘Beecher.’  They  are  so  big,  we  wanted  to  name 
them  after  big  men.” 

One  little  girl  writes  that  she  found  some  Easter 
flowers  about  the  1st  of  April.  The  season  has 
been  so  backward,  I  imagine  very  few  wild  flowers 
were  in  bloom  before  that  date. 

Mary  Tomes,  of  Danville,  Iowa,  says  :  “  We  have 
a  dog  named  ‘  Shep,’  and  he  plays  hide  and  seek 
with  us  ;  also  two  playful  Maltese  cats.  1  would 
like  to  see  Nettie  Woodward’s  Alderney  calf,  for  I 
think  it  must  be  the  nicest  pet  of  all.” 

A  very  nice  note  has  been  received  from  a  wee 
girl,  only  six  years  old — Mamie  Jessie  Gidley,  of 
North  Dartmouth,  Mass.  She  says:  “  I  have  not 
seen  a  dandelion  this  spring,  but  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  crocus  m  my  mother’s  flower-bed.”  Ma¬ 
mie’s  father  says  of  his  little  daughter’s  letter, 
that  “the  penmanship,  composition,  and  spelling 
are  entirely  her  own,”  and  they  are  certainly 
creditable  to  such  a  little  girl.  Round  Robin. 


A  “Peppery”  Face, 

Not  long  ago  we  found  on  our  office  table  a  pod 
of  the  common  garden  pepper,  dressed  up  to  re¬ 
semble — well,  what  do  you  think  ?  The  engraving 
is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  dressed  fruit  as  it  was  left  for  our  cousider- 


a  little  red  flannel  for  a  hood,  with  proper  edging 
and  some  tow,  will  transform  a  simple  ripe  red 
pepper  into  a  very  odd-looking  thing. 


Balloons.— The  Fourth  of  July. 

We  some  time  ago  advised  our  young  friends  to 
make  their  preparations  for  celebrating  “The 
Fourth  ”  well  in  advance.  Some  have  asked  us 
about  balloons  for  the  celebration.  We  would  not 
advise  very  young  boys  to  undertake  to  make  or 
to  send  up  balloons  ;  indeed  older  persons,  unless 


they  have  had  some  experience,  or  seen  others  in¬ 
flate  and  set  them  off,  will  find  that  it  requires  care 
and  skill.  Balloons  are  now  sold  at  the  city  toy 
stores  at  very  low  prices,  when  we  consider  the 
work  required  to  make  them.  The  old  way  was  to 
heat  the  air  within  the  balloon  with  alcohol,  burned 
on  a  sponge  or  a  lock  of  cotton.  The  balloons 
now  sold  have  attached  at  the  mouth  a  ball  of  very 
fine  shavings,  the  material  called  “  excelsior,”  and 
used  for  packing,  stuffing  furniture,  etc.  This  is 
soaked  in  melted  paraffine,  a  wax-like  substance 
that  burns  very  readily.  By  holding  the  balloon 
erect  and  lighting  this  ball,  it  soon  fills  and  goes 
off  with  but  little  trouble.  We  have  found  that 
this  ball,  especially  on  small  balloons,  is  two  or 
three  times  as  large  as  need  be,  making  it  too 
heavy,  and  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  part  of  it  away. 


Illustrated  Rebus  No.  493.— Good  advice 
for  both  old  and  young  in  pictorial  form. 


Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  May  Number. 


INVERTED  PYRAMID . 


DIGITALIS 
B  ITUIEN 
GENIE 
M  I  D 
S 


REVERSED  RHOMBOID. 

JASPER 
M  U  S  T  A  C 
C  A  N  T  A  R 
T  A  N  I  E  R 
BANGOR 
T  E  T  TER 


COMBINATION  SQUARE. 

SCOTT 

CAPER 

OPINE 

TENDS 
T  R  E  S  S 


COMPOUND  ACROSTIC. 

BREAM 
E  P  U  P  E 
V  Y  C  A  S 
K  O  R  E  T 
E  A  U  R  A 
EDGAR 
R  A  B  1  D 
Primale.  —  Buckler.  Fi¬ 
nals.—  Mustard.  Combined. 
Buckler  Mustard. 


SQUARE. 

MARTHA 
ARARAT 
R  A  Z  I  N  T 
TRIFLE 
H  A  N  L  A  N 
ATTEND 


HALF  SQUARE. 

NEREID  ' 
EVENT 
READ 
END 
I  T 
D 


OCTAGON. 

M  E  W 
P  A  P  A  W 
MARI  T  A  L 
E  P  I  G  E  N  E 
WATERED 
WANED 
LED 


DIAMOND. 

T 

PAW 
TONIC 
P  O  L  A  R  I  C 
TANA  CETUM 
W  I  R  E  N  E  T 
CITED 
CUT 
M 


Hidden  Fish.— 1.  Barbel.  2.  Bonito.  3.  Bream.  4. 
Dab.  5.  Dace.  6.  Doree.  7.  Goby.  8.  Ling.  9.  Pike. 
10.  Tench. 
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each  Orchard 


FOR  SALE! 


IN  ’JTHBi 
FAMOUS 

FRUIT  BELT  OF  MICHIGAN. 

About  5,000  young  bearing  trees  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  estimated  to  yield  10,000  baskets  of  fruit  the  present 
season  ;  beautifully  located  on  White  Lake,  near  the  thriv¬ 
ing  villages  of  Montague  and  Whitehall,  on  the  C.  &  W.  M. 
Railroad,  in  Muskegon  County,  and  within  three  miles  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Steamers  daily  between  Montague  and 
Chicago  and  other  lake  ports.  Spacious  and  elegant  family 
residence  very  pleasantly  located ;  extensive  fruit  houses, 
stables,  and  other  buildings.  Also  on  same  premises, 

AW7in®.T  A  RLP  BT&  of  about  600  bear- 

W  .S..N1  Bit  a.  iAHvW  ing  vines,  and  other 

- fruits.  This  is  a  very 

attractive  and  desirable  piece  of  property.  Also  one 
thousand  acres  of  unimproved  fruit  lands  on  and  near 
White  Lake,  in  large  or  small  tracts  to  suit.  Address 

CHAS  H.  COOK, 

MONTAGUE,  MICH. 

Bulbs  Direct  from  Holland ! 

Prices  include  duties  and  expenses  as  far  as  New  York. 
The  undersigned  takes  orders  now  for  Fall  delivery  until 
July  15th,  1E88,  and  for  Spring  delivery  until  February  1st, 
18847  for  the  famous  Bulb-growers,  ANT.  ROOZEN  &  SON 
(established  1832),  Overveen,  Haarlem  (Holland).  The 
smallest  order,  even,  will  be  acceptable.  None  but  the  very 
best  specimens  forwarded.  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  General  Agent  for  U.  S., 

J.  A.  de  VEER,  318  Broadway,  New  York. 


ONE  TKIAKi  OF  CHILBREN’S  SHOES 

with  tlie 


BLACK  TIP  ON  THEM, 
Parents  of  titeir  VALUE. 


will  convince 


LOVEJOY’S 

Metallic  Weather  House. 

A  pretty  mantel  ornament,  tells  when  it 
will  rain,  and  gives  the  temperature. 
Never  fails.  Valuable  for  Farmers.  Sent 
prepaid  upon  receipt  of  $1.25,  by 

A  I.  VAN  1..  UOVEJOY, 
Importer  and  Dealer  in  Fine  Fancy  Goods, 

423  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


fj.W.JOHHS 


Liquid  Paints 

are  strictly  pure  linseed  oil  paints  of  a  higher  grade  than 
have  ever  before  been  manufactured  for  structural  pur¬ 
poses.  They  are  sold  by  U.  S.  Standard  gallon  measure, 
and  although  they  command  a  higher  price  than  any  other 
paints,  a  saving  of  15  to  20  per  cent  of  customary  outlay  can 
be  effected  by  their  use,  in  consequence  of  their  wonderful 
covering  properties  and  superior  durability. 

The  finest  and  most  extensive  structures  in  this  country 
are  painted  with  these  paints,  among  others  the  U.  S.  Capi¬ 
tol  at  Washington,  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  of  New  York, 
the  Oriental  Hotel,  Manhattan  Beach,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  the  better  classes  of  dwellings  everywhere. 

Our  new  Pamphlet,  “  Structural  Decoration,”  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  elegant  dwellings,  and  other  extensive  struc¬ 
tures  decorated  with  these  paints,  describing  colors  and 
trimmings  used,  with  samples  of  forty-eight  newest  shades 
for  dwellings,  sent  free  by  mail. 

We  also  manufacture  in  seven  colors 

Roof,  Railroad  and  Sea-side  Paints, 

also  adapted  for  Barns,  Fences,  and  rough  wood-work. 
Samples  will  he  sent  free  by  mail. 

B37~  Be  sure  and  get  tlie  GENUINE,  which  are 
manufactured  only  by 

H.  W,  JOHNS  M’F’fi  CO,, 

87  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK.. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  H.  W.  JOHNS'  Genuine  Asbestos 
Roofing,  Boiler  Cohering,  Mill  Boards,  Steam  Packing, 
Sheathing,  Fire-Proof  Coatings ,  Cements,  etc. 

VST  Illustrated,  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  free  by  mail. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  GLOTHBNG 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wal¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz¬ 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers— hut  sec  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  aro  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINE 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
the  name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


*  Our  •  Spring '  Styfe  * 

*  •  price  •  took  * 

*  tellj-tow-IO’OrJer  # 

*  ^IoIRin$-Skirl5-or  * 

*  Furnijtin^-GooJj.  * 

*  J\  •  postal  •  revues!  * 

*  will  •  §et  •  ik  * 

^  VajiMB&ker 
^  &nd#Browi2. 

OAK  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA. 


* 


who  are  interested  in 

Growing  Crops 

cheaply  and  successfully 
should  write  ns  for  our  pamphlet  on  pure 

"nwr.’.wrmn 

fertilizers.  good  ferlilizer  can  be  made 

at  home!orabout$  f  2  a  ton  by  composting 
with  POWELL'S  PREPARED  CHEMICALS. 
References!  n  EveryState.  4Srflgentswanted 
for  unoccupied  territory.  Apply  with  references. 

BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Powell’s  Tip-Top  Bone  Fertilizer, 

Bone,  Potash.  Ammonia.  &c. 

16  LIGHT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD 


BlOc.  Send  10c.  for  five  complete  pieces  of  Vo¬ 
cal  and  Instrumental  Music.  Full  size,  best 
paper.  Would  cost  $2.00  at  any  music  store. 
WOODWARD  &  CO.,  819  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  RAKE  CHAICE 

to  buy  a  splendid  Home  Farm,  2M  miles  from  Station  on 
Delaware  R.  R.,  New  Castle  County,  containing  280  acres  of 
rich  land,  elegant  Buildings,  Hedges  and  Fences.  Fruit 
Orchards.  Healthy  location,  and  every  way  desirable. 
Address  quick  J.  T.  BUDD,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

A  A  A  will  buy  the  best  Hand  Made  Harness  in 
tJP  the  U.  5.  for  the  price.  Pure  Oak  Leather, 

best  Nickel  or  Davis  Rubber  Trimmings.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  to  KING  &  CO.,  Manufacturers,  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 
Farmers'  Heavy  Team  Harness  a  specialty 


THE  NEW  PATENT 

DUST-PROOF 
Stem  Winding  Open  Face  Case, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

American  Watch  Co., 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

This  case  is  formed  in  one  solid  piece,  without 
joint  or  seam,  opening  in  front  only ,  thus  avoiding 
the  usual  Cap ,  and  securing  greater  strength  and 
durability. 

These  Watches  are  ail  open  face.  The  bezel,  into 
which  an  extra  strong  crystal  is  fitted  with  an 
especially  prepared  water-proof  cement,  is  attached 
to  the  case  by  screwing  it  thereon,  and  thus  forms 
an  air-tight  junction  with  the  body  of  the  ease, 
which  is  proof  against  dust  and  moisture. 

To  railroad  men,  travellers,  miners,  lumbermen 
and  others  who  are  almost  constantly  exposed, 
and  who  have  to  make  frequent  reference  to  the 
watch,  these  qualities  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 


The  following  letters  tell  titeir 
own  story. 

“Valdosta,  Georgia,  July  20,  1882. 

“  I  sold  one  of  your  Patent  Dust-Proof  Cases 
about  ten  months  ago,  and  the  other  day  it  came 
back  to  me  with  the  request  to  make  it  wind  easier. 
On  examination  I  found  that  the  stem  was  rusty, 
and  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  it.  The  gentle¬ 
man  stated  to  me  that  he  was  starting  some  saw- 
logs  that  had  lodged  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  when 
his  chain  caught  in  a  bush  and  threw  his  watch 
into  about  twelve  feet  of  water,  and  he  was  about 
two  hours  finding  it.  When  he  got  it  out  it  was 
running  and  he  thought  all  right.  In  about  three 
months  he  found  that  the  stem  was  hard  to  turn, 
and  sent  it  to  me. 

I  can  say  that  the  watch  is  all  that  the  Company 
claims  for  it,  and  recommend  it  to  all  railroad  and 
mill  men. 

B.  W.  BENTLY.” 


“Clinton,  Iowa,  April  29,  1881. 

“  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  spring  for  the 
Wm.  Ellery  Watch.  *  *  *  By  the  way,  this  Ellery 
is  a  watch  I  sold  in  your  Screw  Bezel  Case  to  a 
farmer  last  fall.  The  first  of  January  he  lost  the 
watch  in  the  woods,  and  found  it  this  week  in 
about  one  foot  of  water.  It  had  lain  three  months 
and  over  in  snow  and  water,  with  but  slight  injury 
to  the  watch — only  a  hair-spring. 

C.  S.  RAYMOND.” 

The  above  were  very  severe  tests,  and  demon¬ 
strate  beyond  a  doubt,  that  for  any  reasonable 
length  of  time  during  which  a  watch  might  be 
under  water,  it  would  receive  no  injury  whatever. 

We  make  these  eases  in  both  gold  and  silver, 

and  as  a  Perfectly  I>  ust-Proof*  Stem 
Winding-  Wateli  Case,  Challenge 
the  World  to  Produce  its  Equal. 

For  Sale  by  all  First-Class  Jewelers. 

The  ACCURATE  WATCH 

Made  to  use,  keep  time,  and  not  break  down.  Stem  Winder, 
Stem  Setter.  German  Silver.  Case  Nickel-plated.  Price 
$10,  delivered.  Circulars  free. 

CUMMINGS  &  CO  ,  88  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


1 0“"™T]d§r  “““■  S  K;:Ea::a 

10  cents  in  stamps,  sent  to  CHAS.  B.  DICKINSON.  19  11th 
St.,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  you  by  mail  5  Sheets  of  Music,  which 
sell  at  thq  high-priced  stores  at  $1.50. 
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AMEBICA^  AGKICTJLTURIST. 


tJULT, 


DEATH  TO  POTATO  BUGS 

AND  ALL 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS  to  VEGETATION. 

Hammond’s  Slugshot, 

Ready  for  Use  and  Safe. 

It  is  an  impalpable  powder,  combining  fertilizing 
properties  with  poison  destructive  to  the  Potato-Bugs  in 
the  various  stages  of  growth ;  at  the  same  time  the  ill- 
effects  of  Paris  Green  or  danger  from  having  it  around 
in  quantities,  are  obviated.  Cattle  or  swine  are  not  liable 
to  be  harmed  by  it.  It  has  been  used  with  success  in  de¬ 
stroying  Caterpillars,  etc.,  from  Pear  and  Apple  TreeB. 

Put  up  in  barrels  of  200  lbs.  in  bulk,  $7.50  per  bbl.  Pack¬ 
ages  of  5  lbs.,  80  cts ;  10  lbs.,  50  cts.:  15  lbs.,  75  cts.  Cannot 
be  sent  by  mail.  Prices  to  the  trade  given  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  Descriptive  Pamphlets  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  Wholesale  Agents, 

34  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City. 

TURMSP  SEED. 

All  grown  from  carefully  selected  Roots. 

The  following  varieties  -will 
be  mailed  post-paid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  affixed:  Early 
White  Dutch,  White  Strapleaf, 
i  Bed-top  Strapleaf,  Cow-horn, 
j  Improved  American  Ruta- 
1  baga,  Long  White  French, 
Sweet  German,  Large  Yellow 
Globe,  10  cts.  per  ounce,  25  cts. 
4  ounces,  75  cts.  per  pound. 
Prices  for  larger  quantities  to 
dealers,  either  in  bulk  or  packets  for  retail¬ 
ing,  will  be  given  upon  application.  15  cts.  per  pound  may 
be  deducted  when  ordered  by  express. 

B.  K.  BUSS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

New  Crop  Turnip  Seeds, 

All  the  standard  and  best  varieties :  Purple  Top  Flat, 
White  Flat,  Red  Top  Globe,  White  Egg,  Golden  Ball,  White 
Globe,  White  Norfolk,  Cow  Horn,  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Am¬ 
ber  Globe,  Early  Snow  Ball,  Improved  Ruta  Baga,  and  all 
other  good  varieties,  65c.  per  ID.,  post-paid ;  or,  if  sent  by 
freight  or  express,  at  customers'  expense,  50c.  per  lb. 
Remit  by  P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Letter.  Catalogues 
free.  JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 

1114  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I IRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

URNIP 

Seed 

NEW  CROP 
READY 
IN  JULY. 

Hiram  Sibley&Co 

179-183  MAIN  STREET, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

00-206  Randolph  St.Chicago,  III 

Cabbage  Plants, 

Ready  Plow,  at  S2  per  1000.  $15  per  10,000, 

by  express,  can  furnish  any  quantity.  Plants  are  fine,  will 
send  sample  by  mail.  Celery  Plants  ready  July  1st. 
Tomato  Plants  ready  now.  Send  for  price  list  to 

G.  R.  CLARK  &  CO.,  “Florists,”  Scranton,  Pa. 

“JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOGUE  of  New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1883,  will  be  ready  in  February  with  a  colored  plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  fine  Foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse 
and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers  ;  to  others,  10  cts ;  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Roses,  Orchids,  Fruits, 
etc.,  gratis.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D  .C. 


O umson  Nurseries. 
100,000  Peach  Trees 

1 50,000  M u Iberry  Trees  for  silk  food ;  best 
varieties.  Silk-worm  Eggs.— Choice  Small 
Fruits.— 75  Acres  of  Ornnmentnl  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  including  Rhododendrons, 
Azalias,  Kalmia,  Japanese  Maples,  etc. 
etc.  Catalogues  Free. 

HANCE  «fc  BORDEN,  Mang’rs.Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


000,000  Peach  Trees  for  fall  of  1883.  Suitable  for  all 
sections,  at  especially  low  rates.  Also  a  full  stock  of 
all  Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines.  100,000  Wilson  Early 
Blackberry,  grown  from  root  cuttings,  and  a  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Grapes,  Raspberry,  Asparagus,  Strawberries,  &c. 
Send  orders  early,  and  secure  Dest  stock  and  assortment, 
Address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  Village  Nurseries, 

Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


A  LL  THE  CHOI  C  E-~ NEW  S;0  RTS 


m 


GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Manchester,  James  Vick,  Old 
Iron  Clad,  Daniel  Boone,  Jersey- 
Queen,  Warren,  Big  Bob,  Nigh’s  Su¬ 
perb,  and  all  leading  varieties  both  new  and  old; 
grown  with  the  assistance  of  irrigation,  hence  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.  Pamphlet  telling  what,  and  how  to 
plant  free.  J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 
Introducer  of  the  Manchester  Strawberry. 


ALLT-H  E  GOOD  OLD  SO RT-S 


MANCHESTER 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Layers  of  last  season’s  growth,  after  1st  of  July,  with 
tops  shortened,  at  $1  per  100 ;  $6  per  1,000.  Pot-grown 
plants,  after  middle  of  July,  at  $1  per  doz. ;  $4  per  100. 

J.  BATTEY,  Manchester,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


POT-GROWN 


E.  P.  ROE. 


if  planted  in  July  and  August,  will 
give  a  fine  crop  next  June.  Bidwell 
—the  finest  early  Strawberry  in  the 
.. world.  James  Vick,  Manches¬ 
ter,  Jersey  Queen,  and  other  choice  novelties,  special¬ 
ties,  and  with  them  are  combined  the  most  liberal  offers 
ever  made  to  the  public.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address, 

Cornwall-on- 
Hudson,  N.Y. 

MRS.  GARFIELD. 

THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY  FOR  1883. 

A  perfect  flowering  seedling  of  the  Crescent,  which  it 
equals  in  health,  vigor,  productiveness,  bright  color,  and 
early  ripening,  and  far  surpasses  in  size,  form,  firmness,  and 
high  flavor.  It  is  The  Coming  Early  Market  Berry. 
And  its  high  flavor  will  cause  it  to  be  planted  in  every  family 
fruit  garden.  Send  for  free  Catalogue  with  opinions  of 
leading  experts.  Also  price  list  of  all  the  best  new  and  old 
varieties  for  Summer  and  Fall  planting. 

HALE  BROTHERS,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  and  Currants. 
Newest  and  Best  Varieties.  tFT  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

JOSEPH  D.  FITTS.  Providence,  R.  I. 


STRAWBERRY  HULLER. 

A.  S.  BUNKER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

and  EXPENSES  to  men  and 
women  agents.  J.  E.  WHITNEY, 
Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BUDDED  AM)  GROWN  TO  ORDER. 


SALARY 


I  am  now  prepared  to  bud  and  grow  special 
In  variety— kinds  suited  to  all  sections.  By 
ment  the  fruit  grower  gets  just  what  he  wants, 
have  to  take  just  what  he  can  get  at  plantii 
execute  orders  for  100  or  1,000,  or  up  to  500,000, 
Peach,  Apricots  and  Plums,  Cherry,  Apple 
have  a  superior  stock  on  hand  for  this  fall  and 
A  65  ~  '  ’  . 


5-page  Catalogue  mailed  gratis. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  1 


lists  of  fruit 
this  arrange- 
and  does  not 
g  time.  Can 
if  wanted,  in 
and  Pear.  I 
next  spring. 


Wilmington,  Delaware. 


BestMarketPear. 

,  James  Vick,  Big  Bob,  and  40  other  sorts 
beet  Strawberries.  Hansell,  Superb,  and 
20  other  sorts  of  Raspberries.  SO  sorts 
Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries.  45  sorts  Peaches,  Apples,  Plums, 
Quinces,  &c.  Lowest  rates.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  S.  COLLINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


“  We  cut  200  tons  hay  actual  weight  from  less 
than  100  acres.  I  believe  the  manure  spreader  de¬ 
serves  credit  for  at  least  50  tons  of  this  yield,  from 
the  very  even  manner  in  which  the  manure  spread.  ’  ’ 
See  page  343. 


Phoenix  Nursery. 

Very  large,  choice  assortment  of  Apple,  1,  2,  and  3  years, 
including  New  Russian  and  Northern.  Grape 
Vinos,  especially  Concord,  1  and  2  years.  Snyder 


Price  List  free, 


Pl&ntiDg.  A  llt/b  JLiXBV  It  4XUU1  V/OOi 

Delavan,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.  F.  K.  PHOENIX. 


Tulips 

.  Adore 


READY  JUNE  15. 


Million 


CELERY, 

CABBAGE  &  CAULIFLOWER 

PLAMTS, 

All  of  our  own  raising,  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion,  and  at  very  low  rates.  Price  list,  with 
list  of  Seasonable  Seeds,  sent  free, 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York, 


BOWKER’S 

liil  and  Drill  Phosphate  with  Potash. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and  low  in 
price.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

B0WKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


We  are  producing,  by  means  of  special  ad¬ 
vantages  in  manufacturing,  an  entirely  reli¬ 
able  Ammoniated  Bone  SUPER  PHOS¬ 
PHATE  FOR  $25  PER  TON.  This  is  about 
$10  per  ton  less  cost  than  the  ordinary  Am¬ 
moniated  Phosphates  in  the  market.  It  can 
be  depended  upon  confidently  as  a  Complete 
Wheat  and  Grass  Fertilizer.  This  is  the  fourth 
year  of  its  manufacture,  and  its  great  eco¬ 
nomical  advantages  are  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  users.  Analysis,  printed  on  every 
bag,  fully  guaranteed.  A  business  reputation 
of  nearly  30  years  warrants  the  good  faith  of 
these  statements. 

BAUCH  &  SONS, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  $‘25  Phosphate, 

No.  20  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  IPhila. 

SOMETHING  to  HAMPER  ON 

For  Farmers. 


Save  your  bills  at  the  Blacksmith’s  and  Machine  Shop  by 
having  on  the  farm  one  of  these  celebrated  ANVILS— fully 
warranted,  and  of  the  best  material.  Best  Hardened  Cast 
Steel  Face  and  Horn.  Address,  for  Circulars,  etc., 
FISHER  &  NORRIS, 

Original  and  Only  Manufacturers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

BALDWIN’S  IMPROVED  ENSILAGE  &  FEED  CUTTER. 

STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

Easiest  running,  fastest  cutting,  least  liable  to  get  out  of 
order  of  any  cutter  made.  Thoroughly  tested  during  last 
four  seasons,  for  Cutting 
Ensilage,  and  proved  a 
Defect  success.  The  lead¬ 
ing  Cutter  for  last  sixteen 
years  for  cutting  all  kinds 
of  dry  and  green  fodder. 
Power  cutters  have  Bald¬ 
win’s  Safety  Fly  Wheel: 
the  only  reliable  wheel 
made.  13  Sizes  for  hand 
and  power.  Send  for  il¬ 
lustrated  circulars  con¬ 
taining  description,  prices 
and  testimonials. 

C.  Pierpont  &  Co.,  Mfrs., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

BROCKWAY  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 

Times  Building,  Chicago,  will  supply  able  Superintendents, 
Grade  Teachers  and  Specialists  with  good  positions  in  the 
Central,  Western  and  Southern  States  for  the  ensuing  year, 
in  public  or  private  schools.  Great  demand  for  lady  teach¬ 
ers  of  music,  art  and  languages.  Apply  early. 

OITIISTIflUO  furnished  teachers.  Application  form  and 
ol  I  UA  I  lUno  copy  of  our  “School  Journal,’*  sent  for 
postage.  Address,  National  School  Supply  Bureau, 
85  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ills.  


ANDRETH 


PEDIGREE 

f 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRSfcSCS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1784.  Drop  us  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  FIUCED  CATALOGUE.^  Address  simply  L ANDRETH,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Brill  in  existence.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular,  A.  Si.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Fa. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

FargiAaf  s  Standard  Engines  & 
Saw  Mills. 


Address.  A.  3.  FASQUHAE,  York,  Pa, 

STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York  Pa 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur* 
poses — simple,  strong  cud  du¬ 
rable.  Saw,  Grist  Mills 
and  Machinery  generally. 

Inquiries  promptly  au-j 
ewe  red.  ; 

Send  to r  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Vertical  Engines,  with  or 

without  wheels, very" 
convenient,  economical 
and  complete  in  every 
detail,  best  and  cheapest 
Vertical  in  the 

world. 

j&Fig.l-ia  Engine 
inuso.  _  t 

Fie.  2 
ready  for  j 

\  USOo 


Fig.  2*  __  _ 

the  faequhar  separator 

(Warranted. ) 

reansyltiaia 
Agricul¬ 
tural 
Works 

York.  Pa. 


inimical and  pcrtecL lu  use.  w  antes  nt>  gram  cleans 
it  ready  for  market. 

Address  A.  B.  FABQUBAB,  York,  Pa. 


26.999  PIOW  IN  USE. 


All  persons  say  their  snoods  are  the  best.  We  ask  you  to  ex¬ 
amine  our  Improved  Keller  Positive  Force  Feed, Grain, 
Seed  and  Fertilizing  Brill  and  our  Hay  Rakes.  They 
are  as  good  as  the  best,  and  can  be  sold  as  cheap.  All  are  war¬ 
ranted.  Circulars  mailed  free.  Newark  SVSach! n©  CO*» 
Newark,  Ohio*  Eastern  Branch  House,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


THE  ROSS 

\  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ters  GIANTS,  LITTLE  GI¬ 
ANTS,  and  “SPECIALS,” 
for  Ensilage, Stock-raisers, 
Dairymen,  etc.,  etc.  Guar¬ 
anteed  superior  to  every 
other  make.  Immense 
weight,  strength,  and  ca¬ 
pacity.  In  successful  op¬ 
eration  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  Will  cut  from 
two  to  four  times  as  fast  as  any  other  make.  Have  Boss 
Safety  Fly-wheel,  Extensible  Joints,  and  all  the  latest  im¬ 
provements.  The  only  Cutters  guaranteed  to  stand  the 
severe  work  of  Ensilage  and  cut  fast.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular  and  handsome  Lithograph  to 
E.  W.  ROSS  «fc  CO.,  Fulton.  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Id*  Mention  American  Agriculturist. 

CIDER” 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER.  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  IV.  Y. 

— — ra — — —  "iwrnwiiBHnrTn-ni— — n 1  an— ■ — ~ -  tmummmmmum — 

Whitman’s  Patent  Americas. 

The  Best  Cider  and  Wine 
Mill  made.  Will  make  20 
per  cent,  more  cider  than 
any  other.  Geared  outside. 

Perfectly  Adjustable. 

Prices  as  low  as  any  first- 
class  Mill.  Mfrs.  of  Horse- 
Powers,  Corn  Shellers ,  Feed 
Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  etc. 

Send  for  circulars. 

Whitman  Agricultural  Oo., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  Whipple  Spring  Tooth  Sulky  Harrow  is 
unequalled  as  a  Harrow  and  Pulverizer  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes.  It  is  also  the  only  Sulky  Harrow 
that  can  be  used  successfully  as  a  Riding  or 
Walking  Corn  Cultivator.  Send  for  descriptive 
pamphlet  to  JOHNSON,  HERE  &  TRUMAN,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  “HEW  MASSILLON”  THRESHER 


Easily  operated— Easily  set  up— Easily  taken  down— Stack 
crescent  shape,  affording  admirable  shelter  to  stock. 

Price  Low.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  Address 
( Name  this  paper.)  RUSSELL  tfc  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

THE  PEEKLESS 


Thresher  and  Cleaner —  Clover  Huller  and 
Cleaner  —  Straw  -  Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers  —  The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  and 
Digger.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  B.  GILL  <&  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J 


a  sizes 


THE  NEW  HUMBLY  SEPARATOR, 

for  saving  Grain.  Perfect  and  speedy  work.  The  best  in 
the  market. 

THF  RUMELY  PORTABLE  and  TRAC¬ 
TION  ENGINES, 

for  power,  simplicity,  durability,  and  economical  use  of 
fuel— the  farmer  and  thresherman's  pride. 

Mounted  and  Down  Horse  Powers,  etc. 

For  Catalogues  and  further  information,  address 

M.  &  J.  RUMELY,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


AND  ORAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
THE  ll.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  IS7Z  11878. 
PmcE,'^  f)  \^-r0M  10  TO  12 

H&iSffSZ? 

Squires  less  Hj^ 


htf  OTHER  PRESS 

1 

_ MORE  HONEY 

l/ifcj'irdFiLWcnvtjC 
P.,K.-DEnCRI'CK.&  CO.  ALBANY,  NY 


bales  TWICE  AS 


UNIVERSAL 

siything 
Drugs, 


Pulverizes  eveiything— hard,  soft,  sticky, 
gummy.  Grain,  Drugs,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano, 
Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c..  &c.  A  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &C.,  &c. 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm¬ 
ers’  and  Manufacturers’  use— at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  Circular.  Address, 

34  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


OLD  RELIABLE  STOVER. 

We  Manufacture,  the  Stover  Pumping 
Windmill,  as  well  as  Geared  Windmills  of 
all  sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shellers, 
Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders,  operated 
by  Pumping  Windmills.  Corn  and  Cob 
Double-faced  Grinders  with  Sweep,  and  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Agencies. 
FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO.. 

Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


KEMP'S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 

Greatest  Agricultural  in¬ 
vention  of  the  age.  Saves 
90  per  cent,  of  labor,  and 
doubles  the  value  of  the 
manure.  Spreads  evenly 
all  kinds  of  manure  broad¬ 
cast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 

_ _  the  time  required  by  hand. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  to  •  ** 
REMP  &  BURPEE  BPPG  CO.,  Syracuse,  Onondago  Co.,  N.  Y* 


HEEBNER’S  PATENT 

Level  T read  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heehner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  111  resil¬ 
ing,  Machine. 

“  Union  ”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HEEBNER  «fc  SONS,  Landsdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa, 

“^^UNloFlHFRSEtp  OWEkT” 

Has  the  Largeat  Track  Wheela.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

No  RodMlhUledBearin^ 


»and 


Union  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill,  Peed  Cutters, 
etc  BST Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 
W.L.  BOYER  *&  BRO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 

’TrtFoLO^^nABLEirALLADAY^ 

[STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

or?  -STE-A-IESS  XInT 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sizes-X  to  40  H.  Power 

Adopted  by  U. Begov, 
at  forts  and  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  IXt  Feed  Mill. 

which  oan  be  run  by  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

0.  S.  WIND  ERBIHE  &  PUMP  CO.  BATAVIA  ILL. 


Tbe  Watertown 


THE  BEST  IN  USE 
Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  A 
H.  H.  BABCOCK 
BUGGY  CO.. 
Successors  to  H.  H.  Babcock 
&  Sons,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

USE  1 
=T  jj 

AT  AVI  At  I 
v  '■  «*Ty  l 


IN  USE  IN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  of 
the  U.S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
been  made  by  us  for  15  years. and  has 
batavia  l  never  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  MILLS  SENT  ON  80  DAYS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  CORN 
SHELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
AWVS’EED  BULL  CO.  .Bataria,  Kane  COjIlL 

THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 

mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  Sc  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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WILL  YOU  WANT  A 


THIS 

SEASON? 


Grain  Drill 

•"I'M,..-.  <mi  A  <T'1  99  is  superior  to  any.— 

JL  11©  o  JJo  ■*  Send  for  Circular.— 

Money  refunded  if  not  fully  satisfactory. 

A.  B.  UOHU  <fc  CO.,  197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

Mm  111  TEDDER. 


MANUFACTURED 
BY  THE 


BEECHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOE  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Ha9  received  First  Premiums  from  American  Institute, 
New  England,  and  all  State  and  County  Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ties  where  exhibited.  “Never  Fails  to  Give  Satis¬ 
faction.”  Send  for  circulars. 


WHITMAN’S 
FOUNTAIN 
PUMP 
Adapted  to 
Many  Uses. 


WHITMAN’S  Fountain 
Pump  for  washing  Windows, 
Carriages,  etc.  Protects  buildings 
.rom  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
insects,  potato-bugs  and  canlier- 
worms,  rJo  Dwelling.  Country 
Home, or  Factory  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  Fountain  Pump. 

Send  for  large  Illustrated 
'■Circular.  J.  A.  Whitman,  U.t- 
';utee  aud  MTr.  Providence  It.  I. 


"HOOKE  COM!  BEIT 

Corn-Mills  and  Millstones, 

ALL  SIZES. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 
FOR  TABLE  MEAL  I 
Samples  of  Meal  Sent  on  Application. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  MILLSTONE  CO. 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 

( Please  Mention  this  Paper.) 


THE  CELEBRATE© 

A.  P.  DICKEY  FANNING  ftULLSh. 

Have  n  o 
equal.  They 
obtained  the 
hi  g  heat 
award  at  the 
Centennial’ 
in  1876.  and 
xt  Pari 8  in 
1878.  These 
mills  are 
made  in  nine 
sizes,  for 
Farm  and 
Ware  -house 
use (hand  or 
power).  Ca¬ 
pacity  from 
50  to  500 
bushels  per 
hour.  They 

clean  and  separate  all  kinds  of  Grain  and  Seed  for  mar¬ 
ket;  also  grade  them  for  seeding.  They  separate  Oats 
and  foul  seed,  such  as  Cockle,  Smut,  &c.  ,from Wheat,  Bar¬ 
ley  or  Rye;  and  are  specially  adapted  for  cleaning,  sep¬ 
arating  and  grading  Timothy,  Clover,  Red-Top,  Flax, 
etc. ,  and  clean  and  separate  three  kinds  of  Beans  at  one 
operation.  We  also  make  the 

‘‘Peerless  Corn  Sheller.  ”  Cast  Iron  Field  Rollers,  &c. 
Address,  DICKEY  &  PEASE.  Manufacturers, 
RACINE,  Wisconsin. 

S250  WILL  BUY 


Tlae  Best  Pony 

SAW  MILL 

Vet  Offered  for  the  Money 

Send  for  Circular. 

RICHMOND  MACHINE  WORKS. 

RICH  MONO,  IND. 

IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS! 

Non-Explosive  Steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  and  Lever 
Horse-Powers,  Threshing  Machines.  Straw-Preserving 
Threshers,  La  Dow's  Disc  and  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Harrows, 
Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes,  Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Steamers,  etc.,  etc.  Wheeler  &  Melick  Co.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Established  1830.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


ATLAS EN<5!NE 


WORKS 

BNDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEAM  ENGINES 
SB9  BOILERS. 

CARRY  ENGINES  and  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


J.  A..  CROSS, 

Manufacturer  of 

HAY  CONVEYORS, 

For  Straight  and  Curved  Track. 

ENSILAGE  BUCKETS,  POST,  FLOOR, 
AND  OTHER  PULLIES. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Fnltonville,  N.  Y. 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS. 

For  stacking  out  in 
fields  or  mowing 
awav  in  barns. 

Save  labor  and  mon¬ 
ey  ;  simple,  durable, 
cost  but  little.  No 
trouble  to  get  over 
higli  beams  or  to  the 
end  of  deep  bays. 
Thousands  now  In 
use.  Wood  Pulleys, 
Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

Send  for  circular 
and  designs  for  track¬ 
ing  barns  to 


Anti-friction  Hay 
Carrier. 


Grapple  Fork. 


TJ.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Kane  Co,,  Ill. 


BEST  in  use  for  Mowing 
Away  Hay  in  barns  or  stack¬ 
ing,  being  adapted  for  either  pur¬ 
pose.  Has  no  equal  for  Simplici¬ 
ty,  Durability,  and  good  work. 
The  track  is  self-adjusting,  and  is  easily  put 
up.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  special 
terms  lor  introduction  to  E.  E.  CHURCH, 
Manufacturer,  Harvard,  McHenry  Co.,  Illinois. 


Guaranteed  to  do  better  work  and  give  better  sat¬ 
isfaction  than  anyin  use.  Sent  on  trial  to  respon¬ 
sible  farmers.  For  circulars  and  terms  to  agents, 
address  W.  I.  SCOTT,  Bridgewater,  N.Y. 


Will  Dig 

FIVE 

HUNDRED 

Bushels  a  Day. 

Price,  S12. 
Manufactured  by 
Mann  & 

HarllioIomew.Wl 
Geneva,  Kane  Co..  Ill. 

Over  ono  thousand® 
now  in  use. 


Common  Sens 
POTATO 

DIGGER, 

Improved  for 
1883. 


ILLUSTRATED 
Pamphlet  mallei  FREE. 

NEWARK  MACHINE  CO. 

NEWARK,  O 


PAIGE  M’F’G  CO.. 

Builders  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  dry 

STEAM 

AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINES. 

THE  MINIMUM  OF 
LIGHTNESS. 

,  Greatest  amount  of  power 
for  a  given  size.  The  only 
substantial  and  economi¬ 
cal  engine  before  the 
pnblic, 

(  arrv  In  stock  stationary 
engines  and  boilers  from  3  to  125  horse  power. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

PAIGE  FF’G  CO.  PAINESVILLE,  0. 

340,  342  State  St. 


The  Peerless  Portable, 


The  Famous  Peerless  Traction  Engine  or  Road  Locomo¬ 
tive— The  Domestic  Upright  Engine— Boilers— Saw-Mills, 
and  the  well-known  Geisi 


leiser  Self-regulating  Grain 


Separator,  <Src.  In  first-class  workmanship  and  material- 
simplicity  in  construction  and  ease  of  management,  we 
challenge  the  world.  Have  won  the  Highest  Premium  ever 
offered  in  the  U.  S.  ($500  in  Gold  at  Cincinnati  In  1881). 

Have  never  been  beaten  in  a  test  of  merit. 

For  Information  in  Detail  address 

THE  GEISER  3l’F’G.  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  3,000  in  actual  use. 
Not  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,'  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  so  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

3  Horse-Power — S240.00 
4 H  “  “  ....  280.00 

GA  “  “  ....  355.00 

-.  SA  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 
JAMES  LEFFEL  &,  CO., 
110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ITHACA 

Portable  Engine. 

STRONG,  B>i:iSAKI,E, 

ECONOJIIOAU,  SAFE. 

Write  for  prices,  addressing  the  manufacturers, 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Mention  this  paper. 


THE  KRIEBEL 

FARM 

ENGINE 

Write  for  Catalogue  to 

WEST  POINT  ENGINE  & 
MACHINE  CO., 

West  Point,  Mont’y  Co.,  Pa. 


BRING  III  OH  BONE 

Meal  and  Oyster  Shells 

In  the  Frank  Wilson  Pat.  $5  Hand  Mill. 
Also  grinds  corn  and  cob.  Illu-trated 
Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application.  Address 

WIESON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 
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“A  thoroughly  good  hook  for 
young  readers.” 

MARTIN  THE  SKIPPER. 


CREAM. 


By  James  F.  Cobb,  author  of  “The  Watchers  on  the 

Longshlps,”  etc.  500  pp.  12mo.  $1  50. 

A  Tale  for  Boys  and  Sea-Faring  Folk. 

“  The  work  of  a  practised  writer  j  a  spirited  story,  well 
narrated.  An  admirable  companion  to  “  Watchers  on  the 
Longshlps.”— [N.  Y.  Mail  and  Express. 

“An  absorbing  narrative  of 
peril  and  heroism.” 

The  Watchers  on  the  Longships. 

By  James  F.  Cobb,  author  of  “Martin  the  Skipper,”  etc. 

Second  American  Edition.  12mo.  360  pp.  $1  50. 

A  story  of  thrilling  interest,  founded  on  fact,  illustrating 
moral  heroism  and  faithfulness  to  duty.  This  book  has 
become  very  popular  in  England,  having  reached  the  eighth 
edition. 

Dealing  with  events  and  the  condition  of  society  of  a 
century  ago  adds  an  interest  to  it,  aud  apart  from  its  deep 
and  manly  piety,  the  book  has  a  special  value  as  a  picture 
of  coast  life,  and  of  all  that  has  to  do  with  the  lights  that 
now  star  the  shores  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  with  the 
lives  of  the  men  that  keep  the  lights  burning. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

THOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  00., 

13  Astor  Place.  New  York, 


autistic  patterns, 


mimin'  lira  mm 

Apple  Blossoms,  Wild  Boses,  Pansies, 
Call  a,  Easter  and  Water  Lilies,  Field 
Daisies,  Mountain  Ash.  Fuschias,  Forget- 
me-nots,  Marigolds,  Butter  Cups,  Lilies 
of  the  Valley,  Popies,  Corn  Flower,  Tulips, 
Cowslips,  Cat  Tails,  Storks,  Birds,  &c., 
easily  transferred  to  plush,  felt,  silk,  satin, 
canvass,  tiles,  placques,  pannels,  &c.,  for 
Painting  or  Embroidery.  Ten, elegant 
sample  patterns,  with  powder,  distribut¬ 
ing  pad  and  instructions  sent  post-paid  for 
60  cts.,  15  patterns  for  $1.00. 

Also  Book  showing  in  reduced  size  lOO 
of  our  newest  Designs  cents. 

MANUAL  OF  NEEDLEWORK,  a  hook  of  100  pages,  giving 
plain  and  intelligent  directions  for  doing  all  kinds  ot  plain 
and  fancy  needlework,  including  the  various  kinds  of  artistic 
Embroidery,  Knitting,  Netting,  Tattin,  Crocheting,  Lace 
Making,  Darned  NetWork,  Rug  Making,  &c.,  profusely  ill¬ 
ustrated.  Price  post-paid,  cents;  Four  for  $1.0©. 
The  two  books  and  set  of  ten  patterns  for  $1,00. 

Address,  PATTEM  PUBLISHING  CO., 

47  Barclay  St.,  New  York, 

Energetic  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  to  sell  STANDARD 
LAUNDRY  WAX.  Address  SILAS  H.  PAINE,  Room 
14,  Standard  Block,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“VTOW  READY— The  Phonographic  Dictionary. 
IN  By  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howard.  Price,  $2.50. 
Send  for  specimen  sheets.  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or 
address  Phonographic  Institute,  Cincinnati,  O. 


urn  ip 

to  furnish  paying  situations. 


Now  is  the  time  to  learn 

TELEGRAPHY. 

Written  guarantee  given 
For  terms,  address 


Commercial  &  E.  E,  Telegraph  College,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 


"5*  FI  rQPfiDTQ  Microscopes ,  Photographic  Outfits  for 
I  lLluUUi  LU,  amateurs.  Opera  Glasses,  Spectacles, 
I  &c.  ’  B.  &  J.  BECK., 

I  Manufacturing  Opticians,  IPlilladelpllIa,  Pa. 
SS’-Send  for  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue. 


'me  GREAT  PUBLIC  SALES  of  these 
most  fashionable  and  profitable  SHEEP 
in  England  are  held  in  Birmingham 
and  the  neighborhood,  commencing 
August  2nd,  when 

2,000  RAMS  and  RAM  LAMBS,  and 
6,000  EWES  and  EWE  LAMBS 

WILL  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION,  BY 


TWO  METHODS  OF  PRESERVING  IT. 

One  is  Uncertain ;  the  other  Certain. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  and  the 
Conn.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
says  i  “REX  MAGNUS  Does  All 
that  is  Claimed  for  it.” 


“  Cream,”  says  Webster,  the  Dictionary  man,  “is  the  best 
part  of  anything ;  the  unctious,  oily  substance  which  rises 
and  forms  on  the  surface  of  milk.”  As  is  well  known  it 
is  the  most  delicate,  and  therefore  the  most  perishable  of 
all  farm  products. 

To  save  cream,  it  has  heretofore  been  deemed  necessary 
to  churn  it,  and  thus  convert  it  into  butter,  which,  in  turn, 
will  ultimately  turn  rancid.  This  custom  of  preservation, 
therefore,  must  be  called  uncertain. 

Let  us  examine  the  other,  and,  comparatively  modern 
process,  which  saves  cream,  and  for  an  almost  indefinite 
time  j  enables  it  to  retain  all  of  its  natural  flavor  and 
sweetness  ;  is  cheap ;  practicable,  and,  Indeed,  the  process 
so  long  sought  by  scientists,  dairymen,  and  the  cream  con¬ 
suming  public.  It  is  Rex  Magnus,  the  Humlston  Food  Pre¬ 
servative,  that  will  do  It  for  either  cream  or  milk  as  well 
as  meats,  poultry  and  food  of  all  kinds. 

A  SOLID  TEST. 

Prof.  Samuel  W,  Johnson,  the  noted  chemist  of  the  Sci¬ 
entific  Department  of  Yale  College,  procured  cream  from 
a  farm  3  miles  north  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  It  had  been 
collected  and  saved  from  five  milkings  of  the  three  days 
previous,  and  was,  therefore,  being  so  mixed,  very  difficult 
to  keep. 

HOW  IT  WAS  DONE. 

A  pint  of  water  was  treated  with  “  Pearl,”  a  special 
brand  of  Rex  Magnus,  adapted  specially  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  cream.  After  treatment  it  was  placed  in  a  glass  jar 
and  sealed,  at  3  o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  January  31st, 
1883,  and  at  5  p.  M.  (or  2  hours  later)  of  the  same  day,  tne 
untreated  portion  of  this  cream  was  found  to  be  sour! 

SEVENTEEN  DATS  TEST. 

At  the  banquet  held  at  the  New  Haven  House,  17  days 
thereafter  (long  enough  to  send  all  over  Europe),  this  jar 
of  treated  cream  was  opened,  and  the  contents  were  (with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  mold  on  top)  found  to  be  perfectly 
natural  and  sweet,  whilst  it  rendered  the  coffee  luscious. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  apartment  (Prof.  John¬ 
son’s  private  laboratory)  in  which  this  cream  underwent 
this  test,  was  70  degrees  Fahr. 

PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON’S  ENDORSEMENT. 

He  had,  of  course,  exclusive  control  of  this  experiment 
with  cream,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  meats,  &c„  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  pith  of  his  report,  leaving  out  the  details: 

THIRTY-FIVE  DAYS  TRIAL. 

“  My  tests  of  35  days  in  dally  mean  temperature  of  70  de¬ 
grees,  on  meats,  cream,  &c.,  bought  in  open  market,  have 
certainly  been  severe,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  different 
brands  of  Rex  Magnus,  The  Humlston  Food  Preservative, 
with  which  I  have  experimented,  have  accomplished  all 
claimed  for  them.  So  far  as  I  have  yet  learned,  they  are 
the  only  preparations  that  are  effective,  and  at  the  same 
time  practicable,  for  domestic  use.” 

Rex  Magnus  is  safe,  tasteless,  pure,  and  Prof.  Johnson 
adds  in  his  report :  “  I  should  anticipate  no  ill  results  from 
its  use,  and  consider  it  no  more  harmful  than  common 
salt.” 

KEEPS  THIRTY  TO  FIFTY-NINE  DAYS. 

Edward  Burnett's  Deerfoot  Farm  cream  has  been  sent  to 
Europe  to  different  responsible  people,  who  report  that 
from  thirty  to  fifty-nine  days  after  it  was  treated  with 
"  Rex  ”  in  Boston  it  was  eaten  in  England,  Italy  and  Switzer¬ 
land  sweet  and  perfect  !  Sixjars  were  consecutively  opened 
and  used  by  Joshua  Blake,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  on  a  recent  trip 
to  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  steamer  Archimide  of  the 
Florio  line  of  Italian  steamers,  and  the  last  was  as  good  as 
the  first. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

The  special  brand  of  Rex  Magnus  adapted  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  cream  is  called  “  Eearl.”  This  brand  is  made  very 
concentrated  in  order  to  do  what  it  claims.  It  is  advisable 
to  use  milk  to  dissolve  it  in,  as  this  increases  the  quantity 
of  cream,  which  has  a  slight  tendency  to  thicken.  If  kept 
over  ten  days  a  half  pint  of  fresh  milk  maybe  added  to  each 
quart  of  cream,  before  putting  on  the  table.  If  a  slight 
mold  should  appear  it  will  do  no  harm.  Itwilldo  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it,  and  a  trial  will  prove  this  statement. 

HOW  TO  GET  IT. 

A  trifling  expenditure  on  your  part  will  establish  this  fact 
to  your  entire  satisfaction.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  a 
county  right,  nor  a  costly  recipe ;  we  sell  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. 
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After  many  years  of  vigorous  service  Mr.  Orange 
Judd  retired  some  time  since  from  participation 
in  the  business  management  of  the  Publishing 
House  bearing  his  name.  His  prolific  pen  -will 
hereafter  contribute  more  frequently  than  during 
recent  mouths  to  the  various  departments  of 
the  American  Agriculturist. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 
Publishers,  751  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
TRUSTEES : 

Charles  Moran,  David  W.  Judd, 

Lawson  Valentine,  T.  J.  Temple, 

Leland  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  Samuel  Burnham, 
David  W.  Judd,  Pres.  Sam’l  Burnham,  Sec. 

American  Cottages. — Consisting  of  44 
Large  Quarto  Plates.  W.  T.  Comstock.  Within  a  few 
years,  so  great  a  change  has  taken  place  in  House  Build¬ 
ing,  that  a  work  representing  prevailing  styles  must 
receive  considerable  attention.  The  work  before  tis  con¬ 
tains  designs  from  a  large  number  of  architects  of  differ¬ 
ent  sections,  and  illustrates  very  well  the  present  ideas 
on  Cottage  Architecture.  It  is  not  devoted  to  elaborate 
structures,  but  to  low-priced  houses,  and  is  a  good  ex¬ 
hibit  of  artistic  feeling  in  their  treatment.  That  a  mod¬ 
erate  outlay  is  consistent  with  good  taste  in  building,  we 
have  always  held,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  such  a  work  as 
the  present,  as  it  will  tend  to  advance  the  standard  of 
taste  in  this  class  of  buildings.  It  is  handsomely  bound, 
and  quite  a  novel  effect  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  two 
colors  of  bronze  on  the  cover.  One  large  quarto  volume. 
Price,  post-paid,  $5.00.  Supplied  by  Orange  Judd  Co. 

Barry’s  Fi-uit  CSarden. — By  P.  Barry. 
New  Edition.  Revised  and  brought  down  to  date  by 
the  Author.  New  York :  Orange  Judd  Company.  Price 
$2.50.  The  only  fault  with  this  work  is  its  title.  Now¬ 
adays  a  “Fruit  Garden  ”  is  regarded  as  a  garden  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  culture  of  the  small  fruits.  While  the  work 
includes  this,  it  covers  a  much  wider  ground.  If,  with 
a  knowledge  of  its  contents,  we  were  asked  to  make  a 
descriptive  title  for  the  work,  we  should  endeavor  to  fix 
upon  one  that  would  express  the  following:  “Fruits  of 
all  kinds,  whether  produced  by  trees,  shrubs,  or  other 
plants,  beginning  with  their  propagation,  their  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  nursery,  their  final  planting,  and  subsequent 
cultivation.  Also  the  gathering  of,  and  packing  of  the 
fruit  for  market.  To  which  is  added  a  select  descriptive 
list  of  the  approved  varieties  of  each  kind  of  fruit.”  It 
might  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  brief  title  that  would  in¬ 
clude  all  this,  yet  such  is  the  comprehensive  scope  of 
the  work.  It  is  well  known  that  the  author  is  a  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  nursery  firms 
in  the  country.  Some  nurserymen,  in  writing  articles 
for  the  public,  stop  short  of  telling  what  are  regarded  as 
“  trade  secrets.”  There  is  nothing  like  this  in  the 
present  work.  The  author  is  a  successful  nurseryman, 
and  his  aim  throughout  is  to  point  out  to  others  the 
methods  by  which  they  can  attain  to  success.  There  is 
no  secrecy,  no  withholding  of  details  by  saying,  “  this 
can  only  be  learned  by  practice,”  but  all  is  as  plain  and 
direct  as  is  the  author  himself  to  those  who  have  the 
pleasure  to  know  him.  This  “Fruit  Garden”  is  the 
only  work  that  exactly  covers  the  same  ground.  Other 
works  on  fruits  treat  upon  nursery  practice  incidentally. 
In  this  it  is  the  leading  feature.  The  starting  of  fruit- 


MESSRS.  LYTHALL  and  MANSELL 

(Secretaries  to  the  Shropshire  Breeders’  Flock  Book  So¬ 
ciety),  by  direction  of  the  most  eminent  Breeders 
in  the  Kingdom. 

This  breed  is  now  the  most  sought  after,  and  realizes  by 
far  the  highest  prices  of  any  in  the  United  Kingdom;  it  is 
in  the  greatest  favor  with  the  butchers  and  consumers, 
and  the  most  valuable  for  crossing  purposes. 

The  Shropshire  Sheep  possess  great  hardiness  of  constitu¬ 
tion,  thriving  in  almost  every  variety  of  climate,  and  on 
every  description  of  soil ;  their  mutton  is  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  they  attain  a  great  weight  at  an  early  age,  without  ex¬ 
pensive  food,  and  they  carry  a  heavy  fleece  of  fine  quality 
and  good  staple,  and  the  ewes  are  most  prolific  breeders. 

At  the  Shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  Sheep  are  always  by  far  the  largest  classes,  and  fre¬ 
quently  number  nearly  as  many  as  all  other  breeds  put 
together. 

Reports  of  last  year’s  Sales,  and  every  information  sent 
on  application  to  Lythall  and  Mansell,  Birmingham,  or 
Shrewsbury,  England,  who  will  also  faithfully  execute  com¬ 
missions  to  purchase  all  classes  of  English  stock.  Refer¬ 
ences  given  to  Breeders  in  the  United  States  who  have  had 
transactions  with  the  firm. 


SAMPLES  MAILED  POSTPAID. 

We  do  offer,  however,  to  supply  you— In  case  your  grocer, 
druggist  or  general  store  keener  hasn’t  it  on  hand — to  mail 
a  sample  pound  box  of  the  “  Pearl  ”  brand  of  Rex  Magnus, 
which  is  prepared  especially  for  cream,  on  receipt  of  the 
price,  $1,— or  of  the  “  Snow  Flake”  brand,  for  milk.  &c., 
on  receipt  of  fifty  cts.  The  other  brands  are,  “  Viandlne,” 
for  preserving  meats,  poultry  and  game,  50  cts.  per  lb : 
“  Ocean  Wave,”  for  preserving  oysters,  lobsters,  &c..  50 
cts.  per  lb. ;  “Queen,”  for  preserving  eggs,  $1.00  per  lb.; 
“  Aqua  Vitae,”  for  keeping  fluid  extracts,  «c.,  $1.00  per  lh. 
Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  price,  except  Aqua-Vitae, 
which  is  put  up  in  bottles. 

WILL  BRING  GOOD  PROFITS  ! 

The  popular  favor  and  acceptance  which  will  doubtless 
follow  this  great  food  preservative,  are  subjects  entitled  to 
receive  serious  contemplation  and  investigation,  as  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  cream  and  milk  for  long  shipment  is  a  matter,  where¬ 
in  a  large  profit  can  be  made.  Where  others  fail  this  succeeds. 
Mention  this  paper  and  address 

THE  HUMISTON  FOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

72  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


growing  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  from  the  beginning,  by  the 
methods  followed  in  large  commercial  establishments, 
occupies  a  large  part  of  the  work.  We  know  of  no  other 
treatise  in  the  language  where  this  information  can  be 
found  in  anything  like  the  details  given  to  it  here. 
While  it  is  a  guide  to  those  who  would  take  up  the 
growing  of  nursery  plants  as  a  business,  it  is  not  the 
less  useful  to  the  amateur.  The  principal  work  for  the 
new  edition  has  been  in  revising  the  lists  of  fruits  of 
various  kinds.  Our  lists  of  apples,  pears,  and  other 
fruits  have  now  become  so  large,  that  the  novice  is  puz¬ 
zled  as  to  what  varieties  to  plant.  Compact,  well  con¬ 
sidered  lists,  revised  by  one  so  thoroughly  competent  as 
the  author,  give  the  present  edition  a  special  value. 
Much  thought  has  evidently  been  given  to  this  portion 
of  a  work  which  will  long  remain  a  standard  for  Ameri¬ 
can  fruit  growers. 
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The  Driven  Well  Patent  Declared  Void. 


The  IJ.  S.  Court  decision  which 

Favorahlj'  Affects  50,000  Pro¬ 
perty  Owners  in  One  State  Alone. 

As  briefly  announced  in  the  June  number  of  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  the  celebrated  Driven  Well 
Patent,  granted  to  Col.  Nelson  W.  Green,  in  1868,  was 
recently  declared  invalid  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  tho  Southern  District  of  Iowa,  sitting  at  Des 
Moines. 

Over  300  causes  were  pending  in  this  Court,  princi¬ 
pally  against  farmers,  for  alleged  infringement,  and  a 
very  large  number  of  similar  suits  were  pending  in  the 
District  of  Minnesota,  in  which  the  issues  were  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same.  For  convenience,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  causes  should  be  heard  at  the  same  time  before 
the  Judges  of  the  Minnesota  District  and  the  two  Iowa 
Districts'  sitting  together.  Accordingly  a  hearing  was 
had  last  October,  and  the  questions  at  issue  were  very 
elaborately  presented.  At  that  time  there  was  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  an  appeal 
from  the  District  of  Indiana,  involving  this  same  patent. 
Judgment  of  the  Court  at  Des  Moines  was  withheld 
until  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  an¬ 
nounced,  in  tho  hope  that  a  final  and  authoritative 
determination  of  the  more  important  questions  might 
be  reached.  The  Supreme  Court,  however,  stood  equally 
divided  in  that  case,  and  no  opinion  on  the  merits  was 
announced.  The  Court  at  Des  Moines  therefore  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carefully  consider  the  case  at  considerable 
length,  in  two  opinions  by  Judges  Sbiras  and  Love, 
against  the  validity  of  the  patent,  and  in  an  opinion  by 
Judge  Nelson,  in  which  he  dissents  from  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  other  two,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
dismiss  the  complainant’s  bill  with  costs. 

M'lie  Blcfeaice  ofl"  A1>iindonment. 

The  Court  consider  first  the  defence  of  abandonment, 
and  say  that  vigilance  is  necessary  to  entitle  a  man  to 
the  privileges  secured  under  the  patent  law.  He  must 
not  only  show  his  right  by  invention,  but  he  must  se¬ 
cure  it  by  the  means  provided  by  law;  and  if  the  inven¬ 
tion  becomes  known  to  the  public,  he  should  assert  his 
right  immediately,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  le¬ 
galize  it.  The  only  safe  rule  which  can  be  adopted  on 
this  subject  is,  that  where  the  public  use  of  an  inven¬ 
tion  is  known  or  might  be  known  to  the  inventor,  he 
must  be  presumed  to  acquiesce  in  such  use,  and  hence 
to  abandon  his  claim. 

From  the  testimony  upon  this  point,  it  appeared  that 
Col.  Green  was  engaged  in  the  summer  of  1861,  at  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  in  organizing  volunteers  for  tho  army;  that 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  procuring 
pure  water  for  the  use  of  his  men;  that  he  set  about  to 
devise  a  means  by  which  water  could  bo  procured  from 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  thus  avoiding  danger 
from  poisoned  wells,  etc. ;  that  the  method  devised  con¬ 
sisted  in  driving  a  sharpened  rod  into  the  ground  until 
it  reached  a  water-bearing  stratum,  then  withdrawing 
the  same  and  inserting  a  tube,  through  which  the  water 
could  be  drawn  by  any  ordinary  pump.  Tests  of  the 
method  were  made  near  the  Colonel’s  residence,  and  at 
the  fair  grounds  in  Cortland,  where  his  regiment  was 
encamped.  One  Graham,  the  sutler,  put  one  down  there 
in  October,  1861,  which  was  used  by  the  men  generally. 
When  the  regiment  left  there.  Col.  Green  did  not  cause 
this  well  to  be  taken  up.  or  to  be  in  any  way  kept  from 
public  use  or  knowledge ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  made 
provision  for  the  use  of  these  wells  wherever  the  regi¬ 
ment  should  go,  and  procured  materials  and  transporta¬ 
tion  from  the  Government  for  the  purpose.  His  own 
testimony  is.  that  he  explained  his  invention  to  his  subor¬ 
dinate  officers  and  to  his  drill  squad;  that  he  consented 
to  the  sinking  and  public  use  of  the  well  at  the  camp 
ground,  and  that  he  never  cautioned  any  one  to  keep 
the  method  a  secret.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  he 
ever  mentioned  to  any  one  the  idea  of  obtaining  a 
patent.  On  the  contrary,  everything  that  he  did  tended 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  making  wells, 
without  any  intention  on  his  part  to  restrict  the  right  to 
make  and  use  them  to  himself  as  a  patentee.  This  was 
in  1861.  He  did  not  apply  for  a  patent  until  May.  1866, 
not  until  his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  through 
this  method  of  driving  wells,  other  parties  bad  reaped 
large  benefits.  This  delay  of  over  four  years  gave  the 
public  rights  through  the  open  use  of  the  discovery. 
To  constitute  a  public  use,  it  is  not  necessary  that  more 
than  one  of  the  driven  wells  should  be  publicly  used  (104 
U.  S.,  333).  There  can  be  no  question  that  Col.  Green 
allowed  his  invention  to  go  into  public  use  without  an 
immediate  assertion  of  his  rights. 


Conclusions  oUt.lie  Court. 

The  Court  therefore  find,  as  conclusions  of  fact; 

1.  That  in  1861,  Col.  Green’s  purpose  in  devising  his 
method  of  driving  wells  was  to  furnish  a  ready  means 
whereby  the  men  of  his  regiment  could  procure  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water,  and  that  he  did  not  at  that  time  con¬ 
template  procuring  a  patent  therefor,  and  that  he  put 
his  method  of  driving  wells  into  public  use  in  1861,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  regiment,  and  thereby  dedicated  or 
abandoned  his  invention  to  the  public. 

2.  That  his  invention  was  in  open  and  public  use, with 
his  knowledge  and  acquiescence,  for  more  than  four 
years  before  he  applied  for  a  patent  thereon. 

From  these  conclusions  of  fact,  it  necessarily  follows, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  that  the  patent  must  be  held  void. 

The  Court  next  proceed  to  consider  the  claim  raised 
by  defendant,  that  the  re-issued  patent  is  broader  in  ita 
terms  than  the  original  patent,  including  improvements 
and  principles  not  contained  in  the  original  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  is  therefore  void.  Upon  this  point  the  Court 
conclude  that  the  principle  of  the  vacuum,  which  is 
now  claimed  to  constitute  the  chief  features  and  merit 
of  the  driven  well,  was  not  included  nor  contemplated 
in  the  claims  under  the  original  patent.  Col.  Green 
himself,  in  describing  his  original  device,  said:  “My 
invention  consists  in  driving  or  forcing  an  iron  or  a 
wooden  rod,  with  a  steel  or  iron  point,  into  the  earth 
until  it  is  projected  into  the  water,  and  then  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  said  rod  and  inserting  in  its  place  a  tube  of 
metal  or  wood  to  the  same  depth,  through  which  and 
from  which  the  water  may  be  drawn  by  any  of  the  usual 
well  known  forms  of  pumps.”  There  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  specifications  any  reference  to  a 
vacuum,  nor  any  mention  of  atmospheric  pressure  cre¬ 
ated  thereby.  In  all  the  evidence  introduced,  it  is  not 
shown  that  Col.  Green,  in  making  his  experiments  in 
1861,  contemplated  or  conceived  of  the  idea  that  the 
tube  should  be  made  air-tight,  so  as  to  create  a  vacuum, 
and  thereby  utilize  the  atmospheric  pressure.  He  set 
up  no  claim  of  the  sort,  nor  did  he  make  even  remote  or 
indirect  mention  of  it  in  tho  specifications  attached  to 
his  Original  patent,  and  hence  the  original  patent  can¬ 
not  be  construed  to  embrace  the  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  vacuum.  Sut  in  the  re-issued  patent,  the 
specifications  cover  broader  and  somewhat  different 
ground,  as  follows : 

1.  The  process  of  sinkin  wells  by  forcing  down  a  rod 
or  tube  to  the  water-bearing  stratum,  without  removing 
the  earth  upwards,  as  in  boring. 

2.  Creating  a  vacuum  in  the  tube  forming  the  lining 
of  the  well,  by  making  the  tube  air-tight,  except  at  the 
lower  end,  compacting  the  earth  around  the  tube,  and  by 
attaching  a  pump  with  an  air-tight  connection  to  the  tube. 

The  main  feature  of  the  discovery  is  claimed  to  consist 
in  the  utilization  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  through 
the  creation  of  the  vacuum  in  and  around  the  tube. 

The  original  patent  did  not  embrace  this.  The  re¬ 
issue  then  claims  the  application  of  an  important  prin¬ 
ciple  not  found  in  the  original.  A  re-issue  can  only  be 
granted  for  the  same  invention  which  was  originally 
patented;  if  it  goes  beyond  this,  it  is  void.  (1  Wallace, 
531;  102  U.  S.,  40S;  104  U.  S.,  350.)  It  follows  that  Col. 
Green’s  re-issued  patent  must,  for  this  reason,  be  held 
void. 

Not  an  Original  Invention. 

Upon  the  question  of  originality  of  invention  by  Col. 
Green,  the  Court  find,  out  of  the  mass  of  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  upon  the  point,  two  well  authenticated  instances 
of  the  use  of  an  anticipating  device ;  first,  at  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Iowa,  and  second,  at  Milwa  kee,  Wisconsin,  oy 
E.  W.  Purdy.  The  only  issue  about  the  well  at  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  as  to  the  time  it  was  put  down,  the  com- 
‘plainants  claiming  that  it  was  not  until  1S66,  the  defen¬ 
dants  alleging  it  to  be  in  1861.  From  the  testimony  of 
many  witnesses  who  claim  to  have  seen  and  used  this 
well  when  the  soldiers  were  enlisting  at  Independence, 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  Union  army,  who  re¬ 
member  the  use  of  the  well  at  the  time  of  Col.  Lake’s 
marriage— not  disputed  to  have  been  in  1861— and  who 
remember  the  use  of  the  well  by  the  cricket  club  which 
played  on  the  grounds  adjoining  the  lot  in  which  the 
well  was  driven,  and  which  club  was  broken  up  by  many 
of  its  members  entering  the  army  in  1861,  the  Court 
hold  as  a  conclusion  of  fact : 

1.  That  in  the  summer  of  1861,  there  was  constructed 
at  Independence,  Iowa,  a  driven  well  which  proved  a 
success. 

2.  That  this  well  was  constructed  by  driving  a  tube 
down  into  the  water-bearing  stratum,  and  attaching  to 
the  tube  a  pump,  by  which  the  water  was  drawn  up  in 
apparently  an  inexhaustible  quantity. 

In  regard  to  the  Milwaukee  wells,  the  Court  consider 
carefully  the  testimony  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Purdy,  which  was 
in  substance,  that  in  1849  and  1850  he  was  engaged  in 
making  wells  at  Milwaukee,  by  means  of  iron  rods 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  lower  end  being 
sharpened  like  a  drill;  the  first  rod  was  about  16  feet 


long.  It  was  driven  into  the  earth  by  working  it  up 
and  down  by  a  rope  over  a  gin-pole,  and  in  this  way  the 
earth  was  displaced  as  the  rod  went  down.  Tubing  was 
driven  down  as  the  rod  progressed,  which  formed  the 
lining  of  the  well.  No  earth  was  removed  upwards. 
When  the  tube  struck  water,  if  it  did  not  flow  to  the 
surface,  a  pump  was  used,  the  tube  to  which  the  pump 
was  attached  being  placed  inside  the  tube  first  forced 
down.  Many  of  these  wells  were  thus  made. 

Comparing  this  method  of  driving  wells,  and  its  re¬ 
sults,  with  that  adopted  by  Col.  Green  in  1861,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  his  original  patent,  the  Court  confess  their 
inability  to  see  any  substantial  difference.  Green  ex¬ 
pressly  claimed  in  his  original  patent  the  process  of 
sinking  wells  by  driving  or  forcing  down  a  rod  to  and 
into  the  water  under  the  ground,  and  withdrawing  it 
and  inserting  a  tube  in  its  place,  to  draw  the  water 
through,  and  it  was  just  this  process  in  substance  that 
was  employed  in  Milwaukee.  The  difference  was  only 
in  minor  details.  Hence  it  follows  that  Green’s  process 
was  substantially  only  a  reproduction  of  a  method 
which  had  been  devised  and  placed  to  public  use  fully 
ten  years  prior  to  the  time  he  hit  upon  the  same  expe¬ 
dient.  It  therefore  results  that  the  defence,  for  want  of 
novelty,  must  be  sustained,  and  the  patent  held  void. 

CoacniTiiis'  Opinions. 

The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  Judge 
Shiras,  of  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa.  Judge  Love, 
of  the  Northern  District  of  Iowa,  filed  also  a  separate 
opinion,  in  which  he  fully  concurs  in  all  the  points 
touched  upon,  and  adds  at  some  length  his  own  view, 
that  Green  should  be  held  to  have  abandoned  his  inven 
tion,  even  though  he  did  not  know  or  assent  to  the  use 
of  it  during  the  period  between  1861  and  1866,  when  he 
applied  for  a  patent.  The  Act  of  1839  was  then  in 
force,  and  according  to  the  Judge's  construction  of  that 
Act,  the  public  use  of  an  invention  for  two  years  even, 
without  the  consent  of  the  inventor,  is  sufficient  to  in¬ 
validate  the  palent. 

Judge  Nelson,  of  the  Minnesota  District,  dissents  in 
a  short  opinion,  in  which  he  says  he  regards  Green  as 
the  original  inventor  of  a  patentable  process,  which 
was  duly  patented  and  re-issued;  and  because,  prior  to 
1870,  it  was  generally  understood  that  a  use  of  the  in¬ 
vention  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  the  application 
for  a  patent  would  not  defeat  the  patent,  unless  the  use 
was  had  with  the  consent  of  the  inventor,  which  was 
not  proved  in  this  case;  and  also  because  the  Milwaukee 
wells  were  artesian  wells,  and  Green's  process  was  not 
then  used ;  and  because  prior  use  should  be  established 
by  more  than  mere  preponderance  of  evidence,  and  the 
proof  of  prior  use  at  Independence  leaves  fair  room  for 
doubt. 

The  Question  Practically  §eltled. 

It  is  probable  that  this  is  practically  the  end  of  the 
driven  well  litigation.  If  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  that  Court  cannot  be  equally  divided,  as  it 
now  has  nine  members.  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  recently  denied  an  injunction  in  a  driven  well 
case  at  Indianapolis. 

All  this  will  be  of  much  interest  to  the  great  number 
of  farmers  involved  in  the  matter.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  over  50.000  driven  wells  in  New  York  State 
alone.  The  agents  of  this  patent  have  forfeited  all 
moral  right  to  any  sympathy,  and  it  would  seem  that 
their  legal  rights  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  properly  ad¬ 
justed.  Our  advice  to  farmers  is  to  still  resist. 


Using:  tlie  Windfalls. — A  friend  of  ours 
in  Indiana  has  extensive  orchards,  which  he  manages 
for  profit.  One  of  his  minor  savings  is  his  use  of  the 
windfalls,  and  this,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  amounts 
to  an  important  item.  Every  few  days,  after  the  fruit 
is  large  enough  to  be  blown  off,  they  are  gathered.  In¬ 
stead  of  feeding  these  directly  to  the  pigs,  they  are 
ground  in  a  hand  cider-mill,  the  juice  pressed  cut,  and 
the  resulting  pomace  then  goes  to  the  pig-pen.  The 
juice,  or  cider,  goes  to  the  vinegar-house,  where,  while 
it  does  not  make  as  good  vinegar  as  the  cider  from  ripe 
apples,  it  produces  a  much  better  article  than  is  usually 
sold,  and  may  be  mixed  with  other  vinegar  to  advan¬ 
tage.  The  gentleman  referred  to  applies  business  judg¬ 
ment  to  the  management  of  his  orchards,  and  disposes 
of  their  products  as  seems  most  profitable.  If  it  is  a 
year  in  which  apples  (and  he  cultivates  his  orchards  and 
always  has  fruit)  bring  satisfactory  prices,  he  barrels  his 
fruit  and  sends  it  to  market.  If  the  returns  show  that 
the  fruit  is  worth  more  to  him  at  home,  the  apples  are 
at  once  converted  into  cider,  and  the  cider  into  vinegar. 
Having  ascertained  that,  as  a  rule,  he  can  get  more  for 
the  product  of  his  orchards  in  the  form  of  vinegar,  he 
has  a  vinegar-house  arranged  with  every  appliance 
needed  for  vinegar  making.  Experience  has  taught  him 
that  in  most  years  vinegar  is  the  most  profitable  form  in 
which  to  market  even  his  good  apples.  But  then  he 
has  established  a  reputation  for  his  brand  upon  both 
apple  and  vinegar  barrels. 
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in  Chicago  informs  one  of  our  subscribers  in  Alleghany 
Co.,N.  Y.,by  printed  postal  card,  that:  “There  is  at  this 
office  at  your  disposal  1  package,  which  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  you  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  the  required 
charges,  64c.  Please  give  this  your  earliest  attention.’’ 
The  lines :  “  Said  to  contain  ”  and  “  Valued  at,”  at  the 
bottom,  are  not  filled  out.  As  our  correspondent,  “F. 
E.  P.,”  says,  “this  is  very  thin.”  He,  no  doubt,  has 
friends  in  Chicago;  let  him  write  to  one  of  these,  giv¬ 
ing  him  an  order  for  the  package.  If  the  transaction  is 
an  honest  one,  it  will  be  delivered.  If  it  is  not  given 
up,  send  the  64c.  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Chicago  post¬ 
master,  that  he  may  see  that  the  stamps  are  sent,  and 
await  the  result.  If  the  package  is  not  sent,  or  if  it 
proves  to  be  worthless,  the  “Package  Delivery  ”  can  be 
stopped  from  using  the  mails.  . 


Trapping;  HSIgy  iiamr, 

The  class  of  swindlers  who  operate  in  a  grand  style  is 
not  a  large  one.  Though  they  deal  with  thousands, 
they  take  them  only  from  moneyed  people,  and  do  not 
cause  so  much  distress  as  those  who  rob  the  industrious 
classes  of  their  dollars.  One  of  these  wholesale  dealers 
has  recently  been  caught,  J.  H.  Langley,  who  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  Guano  Company,  a  Railway  Frog  Company, 
and  various  other  companies  related  to  railroad  matters. 
Besides  these,  he  ran  a  Live  Stock  Express  Co.,  a  Texas 
Land  Syndicate,  and  various  other  enterprises.  He  had 
an  expensively  furnished  office,  where  he  employed 
some  fifteen  clerks,  many  of  whom  paid  a  bonus  for 
their  situation.  But  it  all  came  to  an  end  by  his  arrest 
in  Boston  the  other  day  as  a  swindler. 


116441118;  on  Marriages. 

Not  very  long  ago,  the  circulars  of  numerous  concerns 
calling  themselves  “  Marriage  Endowment  Companies,” 
“Marriage  Insurance  Companies,”  and  the  like,  were 
sent  us  in  great  numbers  by  inquiring  correspondents. 
We  could  only  judge  of  these  associations  by  what  they 
said  for  themselves.  Even  allowing  the  parties  con¬ 
ducting  them  to  be  responsible,  a  careful  examination 
of  the  schemes  of  these  Companies  showed  them  to  be 
mere  games  of  chance ;  in  fact,  betting  on  the  marriage 
of  their  subscribers.  Several  States  having  declared 
them  illegal,  we  supposed  they  were  all  billed,  until 
early  in  June  an  arrest  in  Virginia  showed  that  the  swin¬ 
dle  was  not  defunct.  The  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the 
“Marriage  Fund  Mutual  Trust  Association  ”  were  ar¬ 
rested  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Va.  This  time  the  arrest  was 
for  using  the  1J.  S.  Mail  for  the  purposes  of  fraud. 


44  Work  at  Home— No  matter  where 
You  are  laving;.” 

Numerous  inquiries  come  to  us  concerning  parties  in 
New  England  cities,  who  offer  to  ladies  and  young  men 
desirable  “work  at  home”  in  coloring  photographs.  The 
pictures  are  called  by  some  high-sounding  name,  such  as 
“  Pearlographs,”  “  Artographs,”  “  Electrographs,”  etc. 
The  work  is  “so  simple,  that  a  child  [age  not  stated] 
can  do  it  after  a  week’s  trial.”  Two  sample  pictures  for 
trial  are  sent  by  one  concern  for  $1.00  and  two  stamps 
[size  not  statedj  ;  another  offers  a  “  Pamphlet  of  Direc¬ 
tions,”  with  two  “  nice  pictures  ”  for  trial,  for  $1.00  and 
no  stamps.  The  circulars  offer  work  which,  according 
to  description,  is  easily  learned.  We  are  told  that  “Any 
lady,  when  she  has  learned  to  make  these  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  earning  from  $10.00  to 
$20.00  a  week.”  There  is  much  more  in  these  circulars 
that  is  very  tempting— so  tempting  that  we  do  not  won¬ 
der  that  cautious  ladies  inquire  about  the  matter.  That 
the  interest  is  wide-spread  is  shown  by  the  last  two  let¬ 
ters  concerning  the  scheme,  which  are  from  Iowa  and 
Dakota.  In  such  cases  we  can  only  judge  by  what  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  surface,  and  by 

TAKING  A  COMMON-SENSE  VIEW. 

We  find  that  each  of  the  two  concerns  warns  the  public 
against  the  other.  No  names  are  called,  but  the  red 


circular  designates  the  concern  which  sends  out  the 
white  document  in  a  most  unmistakable  manner,  and 
the  same  is  done  in  the  other  direction.  “Red”  cau¬ 
tions  against  “  white,”  “  white  ”  cautions  against 
“red.”  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  both  are  not  right. 
W e  are  always  suspicious  when  persons  go  a  roundabout 
way  to  accomplish  a  very  simple  object.  Why  send 
photographs  from  New  England  to  Idaho,  Dakota,  or 
even  to  New  Jersey  to  be  colored?  If  the  mere  object 
is  to  get  pictures  colored,  an  advertisement  in  a  Boston, 
Fall  River,  Lowell,  or  Providence  paper,  making  sim¬ 
ilar  offers  to  those  in  these  circulars,  would  bring  appli¬ 
cants  by  the  thousand.  The  work  could  he  done  as 
well  near  home,  without  the  risk  and  expense  of  send¬ 
ing  the  pictures  to  and  from  a  far  distant  point.  There 
must  be  something  unexplained. 

THEBE  ARE  PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
What  kind  of  photographs  are  those  that  must  be  sent 
away  to  be  colored?  “Distance  is  no  objection,”  we 
are  told.  It  is  also  said  that  the  work  can  be  done  “  in 
the  privacy  of  your  own  room.”  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  lady  who  is  making  $20.00  or  even  a  less 
sum  a  week,  as  to  what  is  the  “  true  inwardness  ”  of  all 
this  fuss  about  coloring  photographs.  Does  it  all  mean 
“  send  us  a  dollar?” 


CS&iwMIng;  fov  Farmers, 

If  there  is  an  individual  in  the  community  having  a 
reputation  for  honesty,  it  is  the  one  engaged  in  farming. 
The  farmer’s  occupation  is  an  education  ;  he  learns  as  a 
boy  that  good  seed  and  good  culture,  if  the  season  be  fa¬ 
vorable,  bring  good  crops.  If  the  farmer  continues  in  his 
honest  ways,  it  will  not  be  because  he  is  not  tempted  to 
leave  them  and  “try  his  luck”  in  various  schemes,  which 
promise  to  make  him  rich  without  labor.  But  a  few 
years  ago,  he  was  offered  abundant  chances  to  get  rich 
on  “  puts  and  calls  ”  in  Wall  street,  hut  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  postal  laws  suddenly  put  an  end  to  that  source  of 
wealth.  Later,  Chicago  sharpers  for  a  while  had  it  all 
their  own  way.  Schemes  offering  most  attractive  terms 
were  scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  farmer  was 
tempted  by  uniting  in  “  combinations  ”  (never  known 
to  fail)  and  “  running  corners,”  through  the  means  of 
“.Bureaus  of  Information,”  to  give  less  attention  to  the 
raising  of  corn,  pork  and  other  products,  and  to  invest 
in  speculating  on  the  future  prices  of  these.  The  Post 
Office,  a  while  ago,  placed  a  damper  on  this,  by  publish¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  leading  concerns  in 

THE  OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  FRAUDS. 

But  the  thing  is  too  profitable  to  be  suppressed  at 
once,  and  new  circulars  appear  with  new  names.  A  letter 
to  us,  from  a  farmer  in  Tennessee,  inquiring  about  seed 
wheat,  encloses  one  of  the  latest  productions  of  these 
Chicago  operators.  There  is  one  man  in  Tennessee,  who 
wishes  to  make  money  on  wheat,  but  he  is  old-fashioned 
enough  to  get  the  best  seed  he  can  find,  to  stick  it  into 
the  dirty  soil,  go  through  the  labor  of  harvest,  take  the 
risks  of  the  weather  and  insects,  and  of  the  prices  for 
the  next  crop.  He  might  go  into  a  “  joint  account  ”  of 
“  $25  to  $25,000,”  and  he  might  avail  himself  of  some  of 
“  the  grandest  opportunities  to  make  money  on  corn,” 
or  as  “  our  pork  and  lard  dealers  are  making  a  good  deal 
of  money,”  he  could  join  them.  For  this  concern  has  a 
“ Bureau  of  Information,”  more  than  that,  it  has  “Our 
Literature,”  whether,  as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  celebrated 
“  Day  &  Martin  Blacking  firm  ”  claimed,  they  can  say, 
“  we  keeps  a  poet,”  the  circular  does  not  state,  but  if 
any  one  is  in  need  of  “  A  Special  Circular  on  Selling 
Short,”  it  can  be  supplied  by  “  Our  Literature.”  That 
circulars  of  this  kind  tempt  a  sufficient  number  to  make 
it  pay  to  those  who  issue  them,  is  probable.  They  oc¬ 
casionally  publish  letters  from  those  who  make  on 
“  wheat  deals,”  but  did  a  lottery  concern  ever  publish  a 
list  of  the  blanks  ? 

It  is  homely  advice  “  cobbler  stick  to  your  last,”  (we 
need  not  give  the  Latin),  but  with  much  observation  in 
such  matters,  we  have  never  known  one  who  came  sud¬ 
denly  into  the  possession  of  money  by  lottery  or  success¬ 
ful  gambling,  by  whatever  name  it  might  be  called,  who 
was  not  unfitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  fortune.  Uhc 
future  prosperity  of  our  country  depends  upon  the 
honesty  and  intelligence  of  its  workers,  of  whom  farmers 
form  so  large  a  share,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
so  many  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  temptations  to  gamble, 
whether  they  come  from  Wall  street  or  Chicago. 


“  HSesslos-ative  Keiuedies.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  number  of  Medical 
Humbugs  is,  of  late  years,  much  less  than  formerly. 
Some  of  the  perennial  kinds,  like  Inman,  with  the  free 
recipe  (of  course  furnished  in  an  unmeaning  jargon  of 
words),  contrive  to  pay  for  the  insertion  of  their  adver¬ 
tisements  in  papers  which  should  know  better  than  to 
publish  them.  But  take  Quack  Medicines  as  a  whole. 


very  few  can  be  said  to  have  a  “boom.”  A  number  of 
our  correspondents  are  justly  indignant  at  the 

IMPERTINENT  AND  INSULTING  CIRCULARS 

of  a  concern  in  New  York  City— Davidson  &  Co. — who 
claim  to  be  “  Proprietors  of  Dr.  Churchill’s  Restorative 
Remedies.”  This  firm  sends  out,  right  and  left,  all 
over  the  country,  a  lithographed  circular.  This  circular 
begins  by  stating:  “Your  name  and  address  having 
come  into  our  possession  ”  -But  how  wub  that  “  name 
and  address”  procured?  Temptations  are  offered  to 
postmasters  in  small  places,  and  even  to  school  chil¬ 
dren,  to  send  the  “  name  and  address  ”  of  respectable 
people  in  their  neighborhood.  Names  and  addresses, 
with  a  certain  class,  are  articles  of  trade.  In  one  way 
or  another  the  name  and  address  of  nearly  every 

RESPECTABLE  PERSON  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

can  be  bought.  This  circular  states  that  “  We  have 
taken  the  liberty  [and  a  great  liberty  it  is,  to  be  sure] 
of  enclosing  you  descriptive  circulars  of  Dr.  Church¬ 
ill’s  Restorative  Remedies,  thinking  you  might  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  their  perusal.  [The  impudence  of  the  chaps  1 
What  business  have  they  to  think  about  it  at  all  ?]  Should 
you,  after  a  careful  reading  of  them,  conclude  that  you 
are  in  need  of  the  Remedies,  and  will  fill  up  the  en¬ 
closed  list  of  questions  [which  no  sensible  man  will  do], 
and  return  them  to  us,  we  will  forward  you  a  trial  pack¬ 
age,  free  of  charge,  by  return  mail.  We  are  anxious 
[no  doubt]  to  introduce  them  in  your  vicinity,  and  feel 
so  sure  that  you  will  he  benefited  by  their  use  [note  the 
assurance  and  impudence  of  this  1],  that  you  will  recom¬ 
mend  them  toothers,  thus  helping  us  to  advertise  them." 
There  is  where  D.  &  Co.  are  weak.  People  with  “  pri¬ 
vate  troubles  ”  do  not  talk  about  them  toothers,  and  are 
the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  engage  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business.  This  precious  circular  goes  on  to  say : 
“  If  in  need  of  them,  we  sincerely  trust  you  will  accept 
our  offer.”  And  we  “sincerely  trust”  that  the  offer 
will  not  be  accepted  by  any  self-respecting  man. 


Asa  Apology  IFsae  Cimcimniati. 

In  another  item,  in  mentioning  the  inducements  of¬ 
fered  to  farmers  for  speculating  in  stocks,  provisions, 
grain,  etc.,  we  named  only  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  We  might  have  known,  from  former  experi¬ 
ence,  that  in  any  scheme  for  making  money  (for  some¬ 
body),  Cincinnati  would  be  at  the  front,  and  not  be  out¬ 
done  by  any  other  city,  especially  Chicago.  The  Chicago 
operators  modestly  call  themselves  “  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants,”  while  a  man  and  his  brother  in  Cincinnati 
claim  to  be  a  whole  “Stock  Exchange.”  If  we  were  to 
invest  in  either,  we  should  favor  the  Cincinnati  shop, 
for  they  print  more  and  explain  more,  and  claim  that, 
“The  intent  and  effect  of  the  operations  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  is  to  do  away  with  the  dangers  of  speculation  I” 
But— and  it  is  very  kind  of  them  to  say  it— “  We  do  not 
urge  any  one  to  invest  against  their  inclinations,” 
still  they  are  “perfectly  satisfied  that  any  one  who  buys 
shares  in  the  Exchange,  will  receive  large  returns  for 
their  money.”  We,  on  the  whole,  withdraw  our  prefer¬ 
ence  for  this  Cincinnati  concern.  An  Exchange  so 
shaky  as  to  its  grammar,  is  not  likely  to  be  sound  as  to 
its  arithmetic.  Still  we  give  the  concern  the  credit  of 
industry.  A  friend  in  a  Kentucky  town  writes  us  that 
the  circular  has  been  sent  to  every  one  in  the  place. 


Cautionary  Signals. 


XIae  Monarch  E/igBitralng  Saw. 

J.  M.  Pitzer,  Orange  Co..  Fla.,  contributes  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  “Monarch  Lightning  Saw.”  The 
“Company”  sent  him  a  postal,  asking  him,  “Do  you 
want  to  make  $5.00  ?  *  *  If  you  will  write  us  a  good 

testimonial  puff  of  the  machine,  will  send  you  $5.00  by 
registered  letter.”  Mr.  P.  writes  that  he  has  no  $5.00 
testimonial  puffs  to  dispose  of,  but  if  any  one  wishes  a 
“Monarch  Lightning  Saw,”  he  can  have  his  for  $5.00, 
and  thinks  that  others  can  be  bought  cheaply  of  his 
neighbors. 


XHie  lP«i-tall>le  B'llecttiric  ff.ig-Htt.eii-, 

is  the  subject  of  many  letters  of  inquiry.  When  this 
affair  was  first  introduced,  it  appeared  to  be  useful,  and 
was  advertised  in  our  columns.  It  has  apparently  passed 
into  new  hands,  who  offer  it  at  about  a  third  more  than 
the  original  price.  After  a  thorough  trial,  we  can  only 
regard  it  as  an  amusing  toy.  Those  who  understand  the 
laws  of  electricity,  will  not  find  much  difficulty  in  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  order,  but  for  the  general  public,  it  is  not  suit¬ 
ed,  and  when  it  is  once  disarranged,  it  must  be  sent  to 
the  maker  or  some  mechanic  skilled  in  repairing  elec¬ 
trical  appartus,  to  bo  set  in  running  order.  If  one  knows 
sufficient  about  batteries,  he  can  keep  it  in  use,  but  to 
others  it  will  not  prove  satisfactory. 
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Wheat— Corn— Oats— Pork— Lard. 

BY  ORANGE  JUDD. 

THE  MARKET  STILL  VARIABLE  AND  UNSETTLED. 

During  a  month  past  the  speculative  fraternity 
have  had  the  opportunity  they  always  desire, 
viz.,  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  growing  grain 
crops,  and  as  to  the  supply  of  last  year’s  products 
still  in  the  hands  of  farmers.  This  element  of  un¬ 
certainty  the  shrewder,  longer-headed  and  longer- 
purse  operators  delight  in,  as  it  enables  them  to 
fleece  the  “lambs,”  of  whom  there  is  ever  an  un¬ 
failing  supply,  just  as  there  are  of  buyers  of  lottery 
tickets  where  they  are  allowed  to  be  sold.  By  skil¬ 
fully  manipulating  reports,  sent  in  by  their  own 
“  reliable  ”  agents  scattered  through  the  leading 
grain  centers,  they  are  able  to  run  the  price  of 
wheat,  for  example,  down  to  $1.08  per  bushel, 
when  in  rush  a  lot  of  sellers  for  a  decline.  The 
very  next  day,  perhaps,  the  price  is  run  up  to  $1.14 
@  $1.15,  and  kept  there  until  the  “  shorts  ”  are 
cleaned  out,  and  then  down  go  rates  again,  to 
tempt  in  a  fresh  lot  of  victims. 

Chicago  being  the  chief  receiving  point  of  both 
grain  and  provisions,  and  the  head  center  of  specu¬ 
lation,  we  give  the  quotations  at  that  point.  The 
difference  in  prices  in  New  York  depend  mainly 
upon  the  cost  of  transfer,  though  somewhat  affect¬ 
ed  from  day  to  day  by  the  range  of  local  specula¬ 
tion,  and  the  daily  demand  for  export.  On  June 
6th,  July  Wheat  and  Corn  are  just  10  cents  per 
bushel  higher  in  New  York  than  in  Chicago  ;  July 
Oats  6i  cents  higher ;  July  Pork  85  cents  per  bbl. 
higher  ;  July  Lard  23  cents  per  100  lbs.  lower. 

RANGE  OF  PRICES  IN  CHICAGO. 


Month  of 
Delivery. 

Wheat,  bu. 

June . 

July . 

Aui; . 

Sept . 

Corn,  bit. . . 

June . 

July . 

Aug . 

Sept . 

Oats,  bu... 

June . 

July . 

Aug . 

Sept . 

Pork,  bbl... 

June . 

July . 

Aug . 

Sept . 

Lard, 100  lbs 

June . 

July  . 

Aug . 

Sept . . . 


$1.08 


.62 


18.35 

18.50 


11.40 

11.50 


$1.13 

1.14 

1.16 


$1.12 

1.14 

1.17 

1.17 

.56 

.57 

.59 

.60 

.41 

.42 

.42 

.85 


$1.08  $1.15 
1.09  1.17 

1.11  1.15 

1.12 


$1.09 

1.10 

1.12 

1.13 

.55 

.56 

.58 

.59 

.41 

.42 

.41 

.35 


$1.15 

1.17 

1.15 

1.17 

.57 

.59 

.60 

.60 

.39 

.39 

.31 

.33 


e  e 

j?Jj_ 

$1.15  $1.11 
1.17  1.18 
1.15  1.14 
1.15  1.15 


.55 

.56 

.56 

.56 

.41 

.40 

.34 


20.15  20.07  19.65  19.60  19.12  19.60  19.60  18.80 
20.35  20.12  19.10  19.80  19.17  19.S0  19.80  19.00 
20.45  20.32  19.30  19.95  19.27  19.95  19.95  19.12 
. ,  20.5O;i9.45  19.70  19.45  20.00  20.l0il9.27 


12.10  11.87  11.75  11.82  11.65  11.82  11.82  11.60 
12.12  11.97  11.70  11.92  11.70  11.92  11.92  11.65 
12.05  12.07  11.82  11.85  11.80,11.85  11.85  11  15 
..  12.07111.72  11.82  11.65  11.80  11.80  11.10 


For  May  delivery,  Wheaton  Jan.  2d  was  $1.00;  Corn  for 
May  delivery  was  52c.  Jan.  1st,  and  58c.  Feb.  2 ;  Pork  for 
Feb.  delivery  was  $17.55  per  bb!.,  or  $1.45  less  than  now;  and 
Lard  $10.05,  or  $1.62  per  100  lbs.  less  than  now. 

From  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  the  present  cost  of 
carrying  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  reduced  to  15  @  17 
cents,  a  distance  of  over  5,000  miles,  if  taken  by 
water  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and  4,600  miles  if 
by  railway,  calling  the  ocean  route  about  3,600 
miles  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  Wheat  is  now 
being  shipped  across  the  Atlantic  in  steamers  for 
2id.,  or  hardly  5  cents  a  bushel.  So  wheat  costing 
$1.10  in  Chicago,  can  be  laid  down  in  Liverpool  for 
$1.25  @  $1.27  per  bushel.  This  low  rate  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  largely  increase  the  consumption  of  wheat 
in  England,  and  accounts  in  part  for  a  gain  in  ex¬ 
ports  of  thirty-six  million  bushels,  noted  below. 
If  the  speculators  will  keep  their  hands  off,  the 
foreign  demand  will  be  likely  to  drain  off  our  sur¬ 
plus  pretty  closely,  and  leave  a  fair  field  for  the 
incoming  crop. 

BREADSTUFFS  AND  PROVISIONS  SENT  ABROAD. 

The  following  figures  are  interesting,  as  showing 
how  much  more  Wheat  and  Corn  we  have  been 
able  to  spare,  and  the  people  over  the  ocean  to  buy 
of  us  for  the  nine  months  ending  June  2, 1883,  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  before.  These 
are  the  exports  from  the  Atlantic  ports  only  : 

Flour— bbls.  Wheat— bu.  Corn—bu. 

1882-3 . 7,127,895  57,080,364  32,954,610 

1881-2 . 4,177,127  36,561,571  24,379,811 


21,518,793 
60  per  cent. 


Excess,  1882..  .2,950,768 

Increase _ 70  per  cent. 

Reckoning  the  flour  at  1  barrel  for  5  bushels  of  . 


8,564,749 
35  per  cent. 


wheat,  the  exports  of  wheat  from  the  Atlantic  ports 
equal  93,720,139  bushels  for  the  past  nine  months, 
against  57,447,206  in  the  same  time  last  year,  a  gain 
of  36,272,933  bushels,  or  over  63  per  cent. .  .Of  Hog 
'Products,  the  exports  from  New  York,  Boston, 
Portland,  Montreal,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
New  Orleans,  from  Nov.  1  to  June  2d,  were  : 

1881-2  1882-3. 

Pork— lbs .  34,926,000  28,942,401 

Bacon  - lbs .  .  ..276,792,853  265,798,619 

Lard— lbs . 158,380,248  144,896,831 

470,099,101  439,631,850 

a  decrease  of  over  30,000,000  lbs.  This  is  the  re¬ 

sult  of  facts  previously  alluded  to  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  namely,  that  owing  to  the  small  com 
crop  of  1881,  farmers  crowded  off  all  the  hogs  to 
market  that  were  in  any  sort  of  condition,  and  this 
left  far  too  few  swine  in  the  country  to  consume 
the  better  corn  crop  of  1882,  and  a  smaller  supply 
of  pork,  etc.,  for  export.  We  can  again  enforce 
the  lesson  that  farmers,  especially  in  the  corn¬ 
growing  regions,  should  multiply  their  swine  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

the  outlook. 

The  second  week  of  June  brings  more  favorable 
reports  for  both  wheat  and  corn.  The  frequent 
showers  during  May  have  delayed  corn  planting 
somewhat,  and  retarded  the  growth  of  wheat,  but 
there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  number  of  consecu¬ 
tive  days  of  cold  rains  to  materially  injure  the 
plants  generally.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a  stronger 
growtli  of  stem  and  leaf,  and  with  warm  growing 
weather  hereafter,  there  will  be  great  improvement 
in  the  prospects  of  the  wheat  yield.  The  better 
weather  now  prevailing  is  affecting  the  market 
rates,  wheat  having  declined  5  cents  a  bushel  be¬ 
tween  June  1st  and  6th.  Our  latest  advices  from 
farmers  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, Dakota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  are  all  more  hopeful 
than  at  any  time  before  for  months  past.  But  with 
the  cheapened  freights,  and  the  opening  of  new 
trunk  railway  lines  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Ear 
West,  increasing  the  competition,  we  may  feel 
pretty  certain  that  Europe  will  take  all  the  wheat 
we  wish  to  dispose  of  for  a  year  or  two,  at  prices 
that  will  remunerate  our  producers.  As  before  ex¬ 
plained,  every  reduction  of  price  abroad  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  increase  the  consumption. 

A  fair  increased  acreage  of  com  has  already  been 
got  into  the  ground,  and  planting  is  still  being 
pushed  in  many  places,  as  well  as  replanting  where 
the  first  seed  failed.  It  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  the 
prospective  growth ;  but  farmers  are  so  hopeful, 
that  those  who  have  been  carrying  large  stocks  of 
old  corn,  are  now  sending  it  to  market,  having 
given  up  the  hope  of  a  further  advance. 


I  The  only  nicchine  that  received  an  award  on  both 
Horse-power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition  ;  was  awarded  the  two  last  Cold 
Medals  given  by  the  Hew  York  State  Agricultural 
I  Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers ;  and  is  the 
Only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
I  “Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,”  re- 
I  cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Standard 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address 
I  MINARD  HARDER,  Cobles* ill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


New  Farm  Implements  and  Appliances. 


The  Enterprise  Cherry  Stoner— We  give  above  an 
illustration  of  the  New  Enterprise  Cherry  Stoner,  No.  1, 
which  is  strongly  recommended  to  those  desiring  rapid 
work.  It  can  be  adjusted  by  thumb  screws  to  adapt  it  to 
the  different  sizes  of  cherry  stones.  It  is  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  over  Inventions  of  this  class. 

jDfluis  stump  puller  Lifts  20  to  50  Tons. 

®  Sizes.  Worked  by 
Sffi  two  men.  Stands  on 

runners.  Price  $35  to  $70. 
H.  L.  BENNETT, 
Westerville,  Ohio. 


‘ 1 1  have  used  two  of  KEMP'  S  MAN  URE 
SPREADERS  for  nearly  a  year,  and  must  say 
they  surpass  my  expectations,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  I  would  as  soon  dispose  of  all  the  im¬ 
proved  machinery  in  the  hay  and  harvest  fields  as 
dispose  of  my  manure  spreader. 

My  dressing  is  applied  to  my  meadows  or  ground 
for  crops  so  evenly  ani  finely  pulverized,  that  it 
brings  quicker  and  better  results  than  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  any  other  way.  1  think  the  same  heap  of 
manure  will  go  over  one-fourth  more  ground  and 
with  better  results  when  spread  with  KEMP'S 
MANURE  SPREADER.  One  best  knows  their 
worth  after  using  them.”  {Charles  T.  Todd.)  See 
page  343. 


0^7*  Get  of  your  Druggist  or  Grocer » 

25  CENT  Bottle  ALLEN’S 


ROOT  BEER 

EXTRACT 

which  will  make  6  gallons  of  Beer,  No 
trouble  to  make.  Noboiling.  No  straining. 
Much  preferable  to  ice  water.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  roots  and  herbs,  such  as  Dande¬ 
lion,  Hops.  Ginger,  Splkenard.&c.  Pack¬ 
age  of  herbs  for  making  sent  by  mail  for 
25c.  HI A8.E.CARTEK, Lowell,  Maes. 

■s!  M  USICAL  WONDER  HEADQUARTERS 
_  'ARSSTONlmusto. 

HA  K  MONETTE,with 
loo  feet  of  Music,  S8. 

a  a  Organettn  only  84. 

-5  <4  EM  O  It  HAN  IN  A 

JS  (linen  music),  @10. 

■S-o  MeTnnnnany  Organ- 

S  §  etteS5.  Imperial Orfianette,S4. 75  toagents. 
S  jj  HAJtuAOlt  OltGANLNA  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Po. 


Crezier’s  Fruit  aidYegetableDrier, 

PATENTED  MAY  15th,  1883. 

THE  LATEST  AND  THE  BEST. 

fflade  of  Galvanized  Iron.  Furnace  of  No.  14 
Boiler  Iron,  and  removable  with  common  wrench. 

The  great  defect  in  Evaporators  heretofore — lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  drying — corrected  by  means  of  central  draft,  draw¬ 
ing  heat  from  side  reservoirs,  the  trays  declining  from  centre 
to  sides.  Temperature  of  air  regulated  and  directed  to  each 
individual  tray  by  dampers . 

Full  information  free  upon  application. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
IN  E  VERY  TOWN. 


THE  McCEUNG  Hl’F’G  CO. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 


1883.] 
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TEN  SETS  REEDS. 

Fine  Walnut  Case. 

Height,  75  Ins. 

Depth,  46  Ins. 

Width,  24  Ins. 


Bunnsiism 


If  you  are  about  to  buy 
a  PARLOR  OJRGAM, 
purchase  the  latest  reson¬ 
ant  walnut  Case.  Beatty’s 
BEETHOVEN  Cabinet 
Organ,  N  ow  Ready,  by 
far  the  best  for  the  least 
money.  Proof,  shipping 
one  every  ten  minutes. 
TEN  Sets  Reeds,  viz:— 

1  Charming  £axnphone* 

2  Famous  French  Horn, 

3  Beautiful  Piccolo  Reeds 

4  Jubllante-Vlollna, 

6  Powerful  Sub-Bass, 

6  Sweet  Volx  Celeste, 

7  Soft  Cello  Reeds, 

8  Dulelana  Reeds, 

9  Diapason  Reeds, 

10  Clarionet  Reeds. 

21  Mil  Sluts. 

Including  Sub-Bass,  Oc¬ 
tave  Coupler,  Volx  Ce¬ 
leste,  etc.  Producing  14 
Combinations  equal  to  14 
ordinary  organs  combined 
also,  Compass  Regulator, 
a  new  invention  just  added 
Price,  $125.00,  offered 
now  as  a  MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAY  OFFER  with 
Bench,  Book  and  Music, for 

<o^Xj3-^r 

$65.00 

so  as  to  introduce  quickly. 
I  am  very  busy;  no  time  to 
v  write  more  about  this 
\  beautiful  parlor  organ  in 
fi  this  advertisement.  What 
I  want  is  for  you  to  send 
me  $65.00,  thus  ordering 
the  best  Cabinet  Organ. 
Its  introduction  is  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  anything  that  can 
be  written,  the  instrument 


if  not  as  represented  after 
one  year’s  use.  Nothing 
saved  by  correspondence 

VISITORS  WELCOME 

Any  person  who  will  call 
and  select  organ  in  per¬ 
son.  85.00  will  be  deduct- 
i  ed  for  traveling  expenses. 
.=  Leave  New  York  City,  foot 
Barclay  st.,  7:30  or  9  A.  M.; 
_  1,3:30,  or  7  P.  M.  viaDela- 
1=  ware,Lackawanna&  West- 
ern  R.  R. ;  fare,  excursion. 
§2.85;  time,  2  hours.  FREE 
COACH  Meets  all  Trains. 
HOTEL  MEALS  gratis. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not, 
you  arc  cordially  welcome 
to  visit  the  Largest  Reed 
Organ  Works  inexistence, 
anyway.  Illustrated 
Catalogues  sent  Free* 


Address  or 
Call  upon 


DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  How  Jersey, 


Our  list  of  Sugar  Cane  Machinery  comprises  the  largest  and  most 
complete  line  ot  Cane  Mills.  Evaporators,  etc.,  made  by  any  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  world,  and  includes  : 

Victor ,  and  Great  Western  Horse  Power  Mills , 
Victor ,  and  Niles  Steam  Mills,  Cook  Evaporators , 

Automatic  Cook  Evaporator, 

Far  Ahead  of  all  Others. 

(■Patented  Sept.  26, 1876,  Sept.  23, 1879.  Manufactured  only  by  ourselves.) 

BLYMYER  gyiA^UFACTUBI^G  C0., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Portable  and  Stationary  Steam  Engines ,  Boilers, 
Circular  Saw  Mills ,  Steam  Sugar  Trains ,  etc. 


‘THE  BEST  IS  CHEAPEST.” 

THRRHFR^SAW-MILIS- 

HorsePowers  A  H  B I  k-Q  8 1  L.H  Clover  Hullers 

(Suited  to  all  sections. )  Write  for  FREE  Illus.  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Aultman  &  Taylor  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM. 
•HONES*  USE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 
Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  5  years.  All  bizes  as  low* 
For  free  book,  address 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


HOP 


CULTURE 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Just  Published.  Elegantly  Illustrated,  ISO  pages, 
cloth,  SI. 50.  Minute  directions  how  to  raise,  cure  and 
preserve  hops.  How  to  start  a  hop-yard,  cost,  world's  sta¬ 
tistics,  synopsis  of  English  and  German  methods.  Illustra¬ 
tions,  with  table  of  contents,  sent  free. 

E.  MEEKER  &  CO.,  Wateryille,  N.  T. 


SEDGWICK 


'SIS!  FENCE 


It  is  the  only  general-purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being 
a  strong  net  work  without  barbs.  It  will  turn 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious 
stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens  stock  ranges,  and  railroads, 
and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeter¬ 
ies.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will 
last  a  life  time.  Itissuperlor  to  boards  or  barbed 
wire  in  every  respect.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  know¬ 
ing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor  The  .Sedgwick 
(iates*  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  ^nd  steel  wire,  defy 
all  competition  in  neatness,  strength,  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Wo  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  all  iron 
automatic  or  self-opening  gate,  also  cheap¬ 
est  and  neatest  all  iron  Fence*  Best  Wire 
Stretcher  and  Post  Auger.  For  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning 
paper,  SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Manf’rs, ‘Richmond,  Ina. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

UNION 


Wade.  S 

Wanted.  . 


,  ATTENTION! 
The  Improved 

UNION  CHURN. 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  run  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
articles  to  the 


Agents 

UNION  MANIJF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


THE  FAmLAMB  SYSTEM 

— OF— 

GATHERING  CREAM 
And  MAKING  BUTTER 


Davis  & 


Fairlaiwb 

Manufacturers  of 
and  Dealers  in 

CREAMERY 
S5JPPLEES. 

200  Cans  sent  on  trial. 

170  ILake  St. ,  CHICAGO.  Send  for  Catalogue  A. 


RESD’S 

CREAMERY 

ALWAYS  MAKES  GOOD 

BUTTER. 
Simplest  and  Best. 


Agents  Wanted. 

BUTTES  WORKER, 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient,  also 
Power  Workers,  Butter  Printers, 
Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

DOG  POWERS. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A  .  H  .  REID, 

26  S.  16lh  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


“RAPID” 

Ice  Cream 
Freezers. 

Eleven  sizes.  Intended 
for  fh  st-elass  sales.  Send 
for  Descriptive  Circular 
and  Prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  only  adjustable  wire  cloth  sieve  made.  It  will  take 
out  good  seeds  from  refuse  of  wind  mills  that  cannot  he 
cleaned  bv  any  other  process.  Can  be  adjusted  to  many 
diflerent  sized  and  shaped  meshes.  Made  all  sizes  and  for 
all  purposes.  No.  1  will  separate  a  Clover  Seed  from  Plan¬ 
tain.  Daisy,  Buckhorn.  Wild  Carrot,  and  No.  2  will  separate 
Wheat  from  Rye,  Cockle  and  Cheat.  No.  3  for  Peas  and 
Beans  and  Corn.  No.  4  for  Onion  Sets.  Price,  $2.00  to 
$2.50.  Crank  and  power  machines,  made  with  Adjustable 
Sieves  four  to  ten  feet  long,  will  clean  and  grade  from  ten 
to  a  hundred  bushels  of  seed  or  grain  per  hour  more  per¬ 
fectly  than  any  other  mill  or  machine  made,  because  the 
meshes  of  the  sieves  can  be  adjusted  to  any  size  desired. 
The  following  prominent  seedmen  endorse  our  Sieve: 
I!.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York ;  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Phila. ; 
Henry  A.  Iireer,  Phila. ;  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester. 
N.  Y.;  J.  M.  McCullough's  Sons.  Cincinnati,  O.;  and  by 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

■ - MADE  ONLY  BY - 

Milton  Sieve  Manufacturing  Co.,  Milton,  Pa. 


F.A.Y’S 

WATER-PROOF 

BUILDING  MANILLA. 

(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling 
fine  leather,  is  used  for  roofs,  outside 
walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.  Made  ako  Into  carpets  and 
rugs.  Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

W.  II.  FAY  «fc  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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NEW  AND 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Sew  anil  Eevisefl  Edition  of  tie  1 

SPORTSMAN’S 

6AZETTEER 

AND 

GENERAL  GUIDE. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BARRY’S 

Fruit  Garden. 

By  P.  BARRY. 

IVew  Edition,  Revised  and  Brought 
Down  to  Date  by  the  Author. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  is  the  standard  work  upon  the  Fruit  Garden.  It  is 
written  from  the  practical  experience  of  the  widely  known 
author,  who  for  more  than  30  years  has  been  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  America.  It  explains  all  the 
minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  and  is  invaluable  to  any  one 
who  would  become  fully  informed  upon  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I— General  Principles. 

Names,  Descriptions,  and  Offices  of  the  Different  Parts  of 
Fruit  Trees.  —  Soils.  —  Manures.  —  The  Different  Modes  of 
Propagating  Fruit  Trees.  —  Pruning,  Its  Principles  and 
Practice. 

PART  II.— The  Nursery. 

Soil,  Situation,  etc. 

PART  III.— The  Laying  Out,  Arrangement,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Management  op  Permanent  Plantations  op 
Fruit  Treks,  Selection  op  Trees  and  Varieties, 
and  Pruning  and  Conducting  Trees  Under  Vari¬ 
ous  Forms. 

Permanent  Plantations  of  Fruit  Trees.  —  Pruning  and 
Training  applied  to  the  Different  Species  of  Fruit  Trees 
under  Various  Forms. 

PART  IV.— Select  Varieties  of  Fruits,  Gathering 
and  Preserving  Fruits,  Diseases,  Insects,  Imple¬ 
ments  in  Common  Use. 

Abridged  Descriptions  of  Select  Varieties  of  Fruits.— 
Gathering,  Packing,  Transportation,  and  Preservation  of 
Fruits.— Diseases  and  Insects.— Nursery,  Orchard, and  Fruit 
Garden  Implements. 

Cloth,  12ino.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE 


■  ■ 

IC 


r. 


New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition, 


GENERAL  and  INSTRUCTIVE  WORE 
on  ARTISTIC  ANGLING. 

By  the  Late  DAVID  FOSTER. 

Compiled  by  bis  Sens,  and  Edited  by 

WIKI.  C.  HARRIS, 

Editor  of  the  “ American  Angler." 
CONTENTS. 

Chapter  1.— The  Habits  and  Haunts  of  Fish. 

“  2. — The  Habits  and  Haunts  of  Fish(  Continued). 

“  3. — Bottom  Fishing  (General). 

“  4. — Bottom  Fishing  {Continued). 

“  5.— Bottom  Fishing  (  Continued). 

“  0.— Pike  Fishing. 

“  7.— Spinning  for  Trout. 

“  8.— Worm  Fishing  for  Trout. 

“  9. — Grub  Fishing  for  Grayling. 

“  10. — Piscatorial  Entomology. 

“  11. — On  Fly  Making. 

“  12.— Fly  Fishing  for  Trout  and  Grayling. 

“  13.— Live  Fly  and  Beetle  Fishing. 

“  14. — Notes  on  the  Month  for  Fly  Fishing. 

“  15. — Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  Fishing. 

“  16. — About  Hooks. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


Truck  Farming 
at  the  South. 


The  Game  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fislies 
of  No rtk  America.— Their  Habits,  and 
Various  Methods  of  Capturing'.  — Valuable 
Instruction  in  Shooting,  Fishing,  Taxi¬ 
dermy,  Woodcraft,  etc.,  etc.,  together 
with  a  Glossary  and  a  Directory  to  the 
Principal  Game  Resorts  of  the  country. 

Ey  CHARLES  HALLOCK, 

Founder  of  “Forest  and  Stream,”  and  Author  of  nu¬ 
merous  volumes  on  Out-door  Sports. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  §3.00. 


THE  SOIL  of  the  FARM. 

A  Hand-Book  of  the  Processes  included 
in  the  Management  and  Cultivation 
of  the  Soil. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lawes,  ,J.  C.  Morton,  John  Scott,  and 
George  Thurber,  so  eminent  in  their  fields  of  labor,  are 
the  writers  in  this  valuable  work. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  §1.00. 

Gardening  for 
Young  and  Old. 

The  Cultivation  of  Garden  "V  egetables  in 
the  Farm  and  Kitchen  Garden, 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.S. 

Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  “ Harris 
on  the  Pig,"  “  Talks  on  Manures etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25, 


HOP  CULTURE. 

Practical  Details,  from  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of 
the  Soil,  and  Setting  and  Cultivation  of  the  Plants, 
to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing,  and  Marketing  the 
Crop.  Plain  Directions,  as  given  by  Ten 
Experienced  Cultivators,  residing  in  the 
best.  Hop-Growing  Sections  in  the 
United  States. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Edited  by 

A.  S.  FULLER. 

Illustrated  with  over  Forty  Engravings. 

8vo.,  Paper  Cover.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  30  CENTS. 


NEW 

imm  mi  book. 

Originally  by  R.  L.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  “  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,”  and  formerly 
Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  by  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  “American  Cattle,”  Editor  of  “American  Short¬ 
horn  Herd-Book.” 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  training 
at  the  plow  handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and  in¬ 
structor  that  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of  the 
world  is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  print.  For 
the  working  farmer,  who  in  summer  mornings  and  by  the 
winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions,  and  reassure 
his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well  considered  sum¬ 
maries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book.— N.T.  Tribxme. 
Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 

Practical  Hints  on  Rifle 
Practice  with  Military  Arms 

By  C.  E.  PRESCOTT. 

A  most  useful  little  Hand-book  for  the  many  who  wish  to 
attain  skill  in  the  use  of  the  Rifle.  Pocket  Edition. 
Flexible  Cloth,  ISmo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 


The  Sailing  Boat. 

Practical  Instructions  for  its  Management. 

Together  with 

“  Nautical  Vocabulary,”  “Weather  Indications,”  and  “Rules 
for  Sailing  Boat  Matches.” 

By  C.  E.  PRESCOTT. 

Flexible  Cloth,  18mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 


By  DR.  A.  0EMLER,  of  Georgia, 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

A  book  for  Southern  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  and  full  oi 
invaluable  information  for  those  who  would  engage  in  a 
profitable  industry. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


COLORADO 

AS  AN 

AGRICULTURAL  STATE 

ITS 

Fans,  Fields  and  Garden  Lands. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  PABOR. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

A  Volume  of  Great  Value  and  Interest  to 
Those  Seeking  Farms  and  Homes 
in  tbe  Far  West. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


New  Revised  Edition  of  the  Sports¬ 
man’s  Companion. 

Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  new  en¬ 
gravings.  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books,  and 
over  eighty  illustrations.  Price  Ten  Cents. 

Rural  Catalogue. 

New  Edition.  80  Pages,  describing  over  200  of  our  differ¬ 
ent  publications  on  Out-door  Life.  125  Illustrations. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage. 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated,  32mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  for¬ 
warding  by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Publishers,  and 
asking  for  it. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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12th 

CLEARANCE 


CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 

Bargains  in  new  and  standard  books  in 
every  department  of  literature.  30 
to  50  per  cent  discount.  The 
lowest-priced  and  most  useful  cata¬ 
logue  of  looks  issued  by  any  bookseller 
in  the  United  States.  Will  be  mailed 
free  to  any  addreBS. 

ESTES  &  LAUKIAT, 
301-305  W  ashinoton  St.,  Boston. 


Hraise  wheat. 

Send  for  circular,  entitled 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  WHEAT  CULTURE. 

Address  John  Hamilton,  State  College,  Centre  Co.,  I’a. 


/A  Fine  White  Gold  Edge  Cards,  name  on  10  cts.  Sam- 
Py.  1  I  Pie  Book  25  cts.  An  Elegant  Imported  Birthday 
\  '  Card.lOcts.  F.  M.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A  RARE  OFFER 

I  25  BEAUTIFUL  CARDS,  name  In  stylish 
)  print, lOe,  12  packs  (with  12  names)  and 
this  elegant  Ring  for  $1.  (Don’t  confound 
our  Cards  with  the  cheap  packs  of  50,  adver¬ 
tised  so  extensively.  Agents’  Album  of  Samples,  *0v.  Blank 
cards  at  wholesale,  NORTHFORD  CARD  CO.  Northford,  Ct* 


E 


A'CLENTS  WANTED  to  take  orders  for  our 

LEGANT  PORTRAITS 

made  from  small  pictures  of  all  kinds.  Send B.  ^ 
I /or  terms,  S.  C.  Tallman  &  Co.  Auburn,  N.Y.  'w 


50 


Lovely  Moss-Rose,  Birds,  Mottoes,  Lilies,  Winter  P  ft 
&  Moonlight  scenes  ;  all  beautiful  Chromo  Cards,  h  19 
name  on,  10c.  aEtna  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct.  MU 


40 


Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  no  2  alike,  for  1883,  name  on, 
and  Illustrated  Premium  List,  10c. :  warranted  best 
sold.  Agents  wanted.  L.  JONES  &  CO. .Nassau, N.Y. 


This  Instrument 
Containing  22  NOTES  (6 
MORE  than  is  contained  in 
any  other  like  instrument) 
is  unequalled  for  durability, 
power,  aud  sweetness  of 
tone. 

Larger  sizes  for  House, 
Lodge  and  Chapel,  contain 
32  notes. 

THE  AUTOPHONE, 

For  Grown  People  and  children,  the  finest  and  cheapest 
AUTOMATIC  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  ever  offered. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Music. 

THE  AUTOPHONE  C©.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  Wanted. 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

The  New  York  Sportsman,  edited  by  the  famous  old 
sportsman,  Charles  J.  Foster,  is  offering  great  inducements 
to  encourage  capacity  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the 
race  course. — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 

It  goes  without  saying  that  The  New  York  Sportsman 
is  the  very  highest  authority  iu  matters  pertaining  to  the 
turf  and  other  affairs  classed  as  sporting  intelligence.  Mr. 
Foster  is  a  living  encyclopaedia.—  New  York  Morning 
Journal. 

There  are  few  sporting  papers  which  have  done  as  much 
to  encourage  the  highest  quality  of  sport  as  The  New  York 
Sportsman,  edited  by  the  accomplished  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Foster.  The  proprietors  of  the  paper,  in  order  to  still  fur¬ 
ther  extend  its  influence  and  encourage  capacity,  have  now 
decided  to  offer  prizes  for  jockeys,  drivers,  and  oarsmen, 
which  will  no  doubt  arouse  marked  interest  in  the  sporting 
world.— Evening  Mail  and  Express. 

The  New  York  Sportsman  offers  four  rewards  of  merit 
for  competition  during  the  year  1883.— We;/)  York  Herald. 

The  New  York  Sportsman  in  its  current  issue  offers 
three  gold  and  diamond  medals  and  a  sulky  for  competition 
during  the  coming  season.— Veto  York  World. 

It  is  the  intention  o-  The  New  York  Sportsman  to  give 
away  four  champion  trophies  this  year.— Veto  York  Truth. 

The  New  York  Sportsman  has  greatlv  improved.  ItB 
managers  have  just  taken  a  new  departure  in  offering  prizes 
to  professionals.— Boston  Herald. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SPORTSMAN, 

“  The  recognized  sporting  authority  of  America,”  contains 
appropriate  engravings  weekly,  full  and  accurate  reports  of 
all  Running,  Trotting,  Athletics,  Baseball,  Aquatics,  etc., 
written  by  an  able  staff  under  the  control  of 
CHARLES  J.  FOSTER. 

Four  dollars  a  year  ;  two  dollars  for  six  months  ;  one  dol¬ 
lar  for  three  months  ;  strictly  In  advance.  Money  should  be 
sent  by  Postal  Order,  Draft  on  New  York,  or  by  Registered 
Letter. 

Price  per  number,  10  c„  for  sale  by  all  Newsdealers. 
Sample  sent  post-paid  for  10  c. 

OFFICE,  29  &  31  CHATHAM  STREET. 

“  l\  0.  Bos  2,950,  New  York  City. 

.O.S5L  — 


SPRING  PIGS 


Chester  Whites,  Jersey  Keels,  Poland 
Chinas,  Rerksliires,  and  Small  Yorkshires. 

fer  °at  $20  TO  $25  PER  PAIR  hive  NO 

SUPERIOR  in  America.  Don’t  fail  to  write  us 
before  purchasing.  HENSON,  JYIAULE  ifc  CO. 
129  &  131  South  Front  St.,  Philadelphia. 


JERSEY  RED  PIGS. 

of  the  pu/rest  and  best  stock.  Also  remarkably  fine 
Chester  Whites.  Yorkshires,  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 
Cotswold  and  Soutlidowu  Sheep  and  Lambs,  large  and 
line,  of  good  pedigree.  Fox  Hounds  and  Scotch  Colly 
Shepherd  Dogs  a  specialty.  naf  Write  for  prices,  and 
if  you  nave  not  already  received  it,  ask  for  BURPEE’S 
Illustrated  Farm  Annual  for  1883. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LIVE  PIG-EONS 

Wanted  In  quantities.  J.  H.  BATTY, 

Taxidermist,  Parkville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BRIDGEND  POLLED  HERD. 

MR.  C.  P.  AULD,  nephew  of  the  late  W.  M.  Crombie,  of 
Tillyfour,  M.  P.,  will  offer  for  sale  early  in  September  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  head  of  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle, 
Cows  in  calf  to  Knight  of  the  Shire  (1699),  Wedgewood  and 
Puck.  JAMES  FARQUHAR,  Auctioneer. 

Old  Echt,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  May  1,  1883. 

University  of  the  State  of  Hew  Yoii 

dra&oUef- 

141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  next  session  of  this  Institution  will  open  Octobei 
1883.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Bean  ol  Ihe  Faculty. 


POULTRY  WORLD. 


iSjg.  . 

ns 


Address 


A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 


year. 

papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  hooks  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Drain  Tile 

MACHINES, 

By  Chandler  &  Taylor 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LYON&HEALY 

State  &  Monroe  Sts., Chicago 

send  prepaid  to  any  address  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE,  ( 

for  1863,  '100  pages,  210  Engravings, 
of  instruments,  Suita,  Caps,  Belts, 

Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamps, 

,Stands.  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  aud 
Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  liepairin^ 

Materials,  also  Includes  Instruction  and  Ei- 
iercises  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue’ 
of  Choice  Baud  Music. 

Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture,  Sociology, 
Government  of  Children,  etc. 

THE  nERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthlv.  $1  per  year. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF  NER¬ 
VOUSNESS.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  $1.50. 

EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  Bv  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  81. 
LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,M.D.  $1. 

M.  L.  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 


A  monthly  journal  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
The  oldest  paper  published  on  this  Continent  devoted  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Veterinary  Profession.  Published  and  ed¬ 
ited  by  Prof.  A.  Llautard,  assisted  by  a  number  of  well- 
selected  veterinarians.  It  is  published  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  and  contains  from  44  to  48  pages  of  reading  matter. 
Each  volume  commences  with  the  April  number.  Sub¬ 
scription  price,  $4.00.  Sample  copies  free. 

141  West  54tli  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATOR. 

Self-Regulating.  No  Electricity,  Clockwork,  etc.  Can  he 
used  anywhere  and  by  anybody.  Send  3e-stamp  for  circular 
to  A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Halsted’s  Book  on  “  Incubation  and  Incubators."  11U 
Pages.  Nearly  100  Illustrations.  75  cents  by  mail. 

GAME  FOWL  IK&SPKSSi 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 


Premium  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and 
Fox  Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


ROBBINS’  IMPROVED 


CATTLE 


(Patented  May  31st,  1881.) 
Which  is  attracting  so  much 
attention,  and  is  fast  coming 
into  use,  should  he  seen  by 
all  farmers.  By  sending  3c. 
stamp,  you  will  receive  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms. 

H.  M.  ROBBINS, 
Newington,  Conn. 


SMITH’S  SELF  -  ADJUSTING  SWING 
CATTLE  STANCHIONS. 

The  most  practical,  cheapest  and  best  fastening  invented. 
ADJUSTS  ITSELF  when  opened  so  the  animal  cannot  turn 
it  when  backing  out,  and  LOCKS  ITSELF  when  closed. 

Medal  awarded  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1881,  and  awarded 
first  prize  over  all  other  fastenings  at  8  State  Fairs,  1882. 

Illustrated  circular  free.  Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS, 
Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HARNESS. 

A  Good,  Substantial  Single  Harness. 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated  for  813.50.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  RID¬ 
ING  SADDLES.  BRIDLES,  CARRIAGE  RUBES,  and 
DUSTERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING,  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  40  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  hook  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  II.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Horse  Diseases 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder. —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. :  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  N.  Main  St. ; 
Worcester.  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher.  19  N.  Ninth  St. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St. :  Baltimore.  Md..  Wm.  C.  Rupp,  11 
Park  St.;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.,  1,303  Main 
St. ;  Wilson,  N.  C.,  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Co. ;  Louisville,  Ky„  R.  A. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  528  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  Mellier, 
709  Washington  Ave. ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St. ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Slosson,  223  Superior 
St.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCuiiey  and  J.  A.  Taylor; 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  &  Co. ;  Chicago,  Ill., 
S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St.;  St. Paul,  Minn.,  Noyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler;  Helena,  Mont.,  R.  S.  Hale  &  Co.;  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Wm.  H.  Nye  ;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  & 
Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period,  They  will  be  Bent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  SI  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box  938,  New  York  City. 
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GOOD  NEWS 


TO 


L  ABIES ! 


Get  up  Clubs  for  our  CELEBRATED  TEAS  and  COF¬ 
FEES,  and  secure  a  beautiful  MOSS-ROSE  or  GOLD- 
BAND  TEA -SET  (44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One 
of  ttieee  beautiful  China  tea  sets  given  away  to  the  party 
sending  a  club  for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement 
ever  offered.  Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of 
GOOD  TEA  or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a 
HANDSOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  teas, 
80c.,  35c.,  and  4  )c.  per  lb.  Excellent  teas,  50c.  and  60c.,  and 
very  best  front  65c.  to  90c.  When  ordering,  be  sure  and 
mention  what  kind  of  Teas  you  want— whether  Oolong, 
Mixed,  Japan,  Imperial,  Young  Hyson,  Gunpowder,  or  Eng¬ 
lish  Breakfast,  w  e  are  the  oldest  and  largest  Tea  Company 
in  the  business.  The  reputation  of  our  house  requires  no 
comment.  For  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  33  Vcsey  St.,  N.  Y. 

MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Grain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Growing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1882 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  TJ.  P.  Ry.  lands  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
in  great  variety,  by  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Oraalia,  Neb. 
Refer  to  this  advertisement.  e~i 

Good  Farms  in  a  delightful  climate,  one  hour  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  $20  per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Poultry,  Fruit,  Grain, 
Milk.  Prosperous  business  place.  C.K.  Landis,  Vineland, N.J. 


H. 


S.  ISELIN,  Sheldon,  Iowa.  Minnesota 
and  Iowa  Rands.  Send  for  Rand  Jour¬ 
nal.  Free. 


VIRGINIA  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE 

AT  A  GREAT  BARGAIN. 

Located  in  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  Valley  of  the 
Upper  James  River,  and  containing  1,000  acres,  175  of  which 
are  rich  alluvial  river  bottom.  The  uplands  are  gently  roll¬ 
ing  and  very  productive.  Abundance  cf  good  timber  and 
>ure  running  water.  Excellent  wheat  and  grass  lands, 
mprovements ;  excellent  brick  house  and  ample  out-buiid- 
ings.  Good  fruit,  etc.  The  owner  being  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness,  cannot  give  said  property  any  attention,  is  the  reason 
for  selling  this  beautiful  estate.  For  further  particulars, 
TOWNSEND  A.  PARSONS, 

Lock  Box  47,  Richmond,  Va. 


ft 


address, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Full  description  by  coun¬ 
ties  ;  200-page  pamphlet 
,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


“B- I  *  TT  '»  Tiirn  150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
14  /\  y  'a.  1 B I  Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

JL  YJLJL'R.LTJL  1^7  »  A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 

Virginia  Farm— 1,193  acres.good  lend, suitable  for  stock 
aud  all  crops.  Can  be  divided.  9  never-failing  creeks  and 
brooks.  Healthy  location.  Add’ss  H.M.Frost.Rubermont.Va. 

YIRGINIA  FARMS.-SEVERAL  HUNDRED  VIR¬ 
GINIA  FARMS  CHEAP.  Climate  mild;  taxes  low. 
Catalogue  free.  C.  D.  EPES,  Nottoway  C.  H.,  Va. 


ESTABLISHED  1864.  SO  PATENT  !  SO  PAT  f 

obtained  for  Mechanical  Devices,  Com¬ 
pounds,  Designs  and  Labels.  All  preli¬ 
minary  examinations  as  to  patentability 
of  inventions  free.  Our  “  Guide  for  Obtain¬ 
ing  Patents  ”  is  sent  free  everywhere. 
Address  LOUIS  BAGGER  &  CO.,  Solicitors  of  Patents, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


JKSTAnLloUKII  1! 

PATENTS 


Delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  at  Boston  Prices.  Catalogues 
Sent  Free,  also  when  desired  samples 
of  Dress  Goods,  Silks, ‘Woollens,  from 
the  largest  and  finest  stock  in  this 
country.  Write  to 

"  Boston, 

Mass. 


DRY  GOODS 

LUC  ittigcau  auu  uhcdl  dhvli 

Tiir  7111  i  TT  country.  Write  to 

BY  I  AIL.  Man  Marsh  &  Co, -i 


For  the  New 

American 

Dictionary, 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Price  SI  .00  per  copy.  Sample  Copy  to  any  person  who 
will  mention  the  Agriculturist  for  Sixty  Cents,  Price 
to  Agents  SS7.20  per  Dozen,  or  One  Hundred  for  $50.00. 
It  iB  the  best  Dollar  Dictionary  ever  published  and  is  having 
an  immense  sale.  Send  for  a  dozen  and  give  them  a  trial. 
Send  Registered  Letter  or  Post  Office  Money  Order. 

48  PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

WORRD  MANUFACTURING  CO„ 

122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  BEST  BUGIGY 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  of  our  different  styles  of  Wagons 
and  Buggies.  THE  H.  H.  BABCOCK  BUGGY  CO., 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES! 


Easiest  riding  -UlW: , W  Veil i cl c  made. 

Rides  as  easy  p  awith  one  per¬ 
son  as  with  ^^>«*»=/'Tiie  Springs 

lengthen  and  shorten  according  to  the  weight 
they  car  ry.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
roads  and  fine  trives  of  cities.  Manufactured  and 
Bold  by  all  the  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dealers. 

HEMRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

cfiicAGo.'ii'.u!  ABBOTT  BOGGY  CO 


Bucket  Force  Pumps 

AND 

BARREL  ENGINES, 

For  Mills,  Manufacto¬ 
ries,  and  for  Farm,  Plan¬ 
tation,  and  Village  pur¬ 
poses.  A  great  novelty, 
and  very  effectnal  as  a 
Fire  Engine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular. 

ROBERT  MORRELL  &  SON, 

Summit,  Union  Co., 

NEW  JERSEY. 


"We  continue  to 
act  as  solicitors  for 
patents,  caveats, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  for 
the  United  States,  and  to  obtain  pat¬ 
ents  in  Canada,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries. 
Thirty-six  years’ practice.  No 
charge  for  examination  of  models  or  draw¬ 
ings.  Advice  by  mail  fret. 

Patents  obtained  through  us  aro  noticed  in 
the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  which  has 
the  largest  circulation,  and  is  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  the 
world.  Tho  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every 
patentee  understands. 

This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated  news¬ 
paper  is  published*  WEEKUY  at  $3.20  a  year, 
and  is  admitted  to  be  tho  best  paper  devoted 
to  science,  mechanics,  inventions,  engineering 
works,  and  other  departments  of  industrial 
progress,  published  in  any  country.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  10  cents.  'Sold  by  all  news¬ 
dealers. 

Address,  Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

Handbook  about  patents  mailed  free. 


THE  CINCINNATI  SCHOOL  OF  PHONOG¬ 
RAPHY.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to  Jerome  B. 
Howard.  Principal,  No.  23  Gazette  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Send  9c.  in  3P.  O.  Stamps  to 

EP  H  WATJTI  PRODUCE  COJ1MIS- 
.  05  Ui  VV  AUDj  SION  MERCHANTS, 
for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St„  N.  Y.  City. 


Everything  in  Dry  Goods, , 

Wearing  Apparel  and  I 
Housekeeping  Appoint- 1 
mentssent  by  mail,  express  or  freight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances — subject  to  return  and 
refundof  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Cata¬ 
logue,  with  details,  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  the  largest  retail  stock  in  the  United  States. 

World's  ONLY  Manufactory  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  aud  Sizes  for  use  of 

invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-  and  secondary  hand  propulsion,  in¬ 
doors  and  out.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Sole  ma¬ 
kers  of  the  Patented  “  Rolling  Chairs  ” 
pushed  about  at  Centennial.  For  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  Amer.  Agriculturist. 
SMITH  WHEEL  CHAIR  CONCERN,  162  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE  UNEQUALLED 


SEWING  MACHINE 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

Household  Sewing  Maohino  Go,, 
Providence,  R.  I„ 

Is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
beauty.  It  is  Easy  Running, 
IHirable,  Perfect.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Description. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

12  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 

(New  and  complete  quarters,  with  both  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Departments.) 

163  &.  165  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

Rand  &  Power 

rnj&  hellers 

Horse  Powers, 

WIND  MILLS 

*  CULTIVATORS, 

'FEED  GRINDERS  and 

CORN  STALK  CUTTERS. 

MARSEILLES  1ANTG  C0,{LaS&. 

^Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 

A.  H.  Stephens, 
and  others 
recommend 
them. 

Send  for  circular  t 

FOLDING  CHAIR  CO.  New  Haven  Conrn® 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Tu-o  Subscriptions,  One  Year,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 

[ALL  POST  FREE.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each- 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year.. . .  . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
American  Agriculturist. 

EiXiIJSlI  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .00  per  line  (  agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page ,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— SI. 50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  T.ast  Cover  Page— $2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GERMAN  BHBBTIOV. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  ner  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cte.  per  line. 
No’advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 
J^-No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


[July, 
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ONE  CENT 

Will  buy  a  Postal  Card,  on 
which  send  me  your  address, 
and  I  will  send  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  business  at  which 
many  of  my  agents  are  mak¬ 
ing  from  $8  to  $25  per  day.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
See  my  advertisement  on  page  263  of  May  Agriculturist. 

p.  c.  Lewis,  Catskiii,  n.  y. 
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SEWING  MACHINE 

CLEVELAND.fl 


“IS  THE  BEST  IK  THE  WORLB,” 

Excels  all  other  Pianos  in  its  various  patented  im¬ 
provements.  The  new  designs  in  CHICKERING 
GRANDS,  assuring  larger  results  in  power  and 
PURITY,  LENGTH  AND  .SWEETNESS  OF  TONE,  l@av@  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  CHICKERING  SQUARE 
PIANOS,  in  all  the  usual  styles,  are  unrivaled.  The 
new  CHICKERING  UPRIGHT  has  the  justly-cele¬ 
brated  patented  metallic  action,  which  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  climate. 

For  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 

CHiCKERING  &  SONS, 

WABEBOOMS : 

130  Fiffcli  Avenue,  I  156  Tremont  St., 
NEW  YORK.  I  BOSTON. 

Mention  this  paper. 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

Fruit  Drier 

RETAINS  THE  NATURAL  FRUIT  FLAVOR. 

THE  MOST  RAPID  EVAPORATION  WITH  NO  FEAR 
OF  BURNING  OR  SCORCHING. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  farm  or  factory  use. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


COOK’S  EVAPORATOR  1 

For  making  Apple  Jelly.  Sorghum,  Maple  Syrup 
and  Sugar.  Circulars  sent  free. 

WHITENACK,  BORDINE  &  GO.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


Blades  are  razor-steel,  hand* 
forged,  and  oil-temper;  every 
one  tested  before  polishing. 


MAHER &GR0S1TS  COMMON-SENSE  KNIFE. 

Contains  Pruning  blade,  Jack-knife  blade,  and  BuddiDg  or  Speying 
blade.  Cut  gives  exact  size.  Probably  every  farmer,  gardener,  and 
stock-man  has  often  thought  of  euch  a  knife  as  this,  and 
here  it  is.  Blades  carefully  forged  from  razor 
steel,  file-tested,  and  replaced  tree  if  soft  or 
flawy.  Price  $1.00,  post-paid,  or  either  of  the 
2  blades,  *5  cents ;  with  large 


aud  small  knife  blades,  50  cts. 

{^*We  sent  2,000  dozen  of 
this  knife  by  mail,  in  1882.  A 
Planter  in  the  West  Indies  or¬ 
dered  50forhisown men.  Acat- 
tle  man  in  Australia  ordered  25 
for  use  on  his  ranch.  No  knife 
ever  met  the  needs  of  so  many 
people,  and  when  one  went 
into  a  new  locality,  it  brought 
orders  at  once  for  a  score. 

If  you  pry  with  your  knife,  this  one  will  not  suit  you. 
Blades  are  thin,  and  made  for  keen,  clean  cutting,  and 
-  l”'n  razor.  Price  $1, 


tempered  as  carefully  as  a  razor.  Price  31, 
post-paid.  Farmers’  Extra  Strong  2-b  ade, 
75c. ;  medium,  2-blude,  50c. ;  1-blade, 


Strong  1-blade,  50c. ; 
Hunting  Knife, 
SI ;  Ladies’  fine  2- 
blade,50c;  Gents’  3- 
blade,  $i  ;  Butcher 
Knife,  0-inch  blade, 
50  cents. 

st  sent 


ACME  EVAPORATOR. 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  STRAW-BINDERS,  AND  LEATHER  HOARDS,  AND 
CONFECTIONERIES  DRIED  RY  STEAM-HEAT. 

The  Best,  the  Cheapest,  Greatest  Capacity  for  least  Labor  and  Fuel.  No 
Burning  or  Browning  of  Fruit-No  Danger  from  Fire,  send  for  particulars. 

STEAM-HEAT  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Charlotte,  Mich. 


Fruit 


GEIGER’S 

Evaporator. 

Cheapest  Evaporator 
Made. 

Double  the  Capacity. 
Children  cau  Operate  it. 
Simple  in  Construction. 

Don’t  fail  to  send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  and  price  before 
buying. 

manufactured  by 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  Improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 


dsi 

American  Fruit  Frier, 


AMERICAN  MAOTF’G  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


APPLE  JELLY. 

Made  from  Sweet  Cider  without  sugar, 
or  any  foreign  substance. 

MAMY  THOUSANDS 
IS  USE. 

Send  for  descriptive 
Circulars  and  Testi¬ 
monials. 

VERMONT  FARM 
MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Pamphlet  free. 
Dietz  wonderful 

Automatic 

FRUIT  DRIER. 
Best  and  Cheapest 
DRIER  Invent 
ed;  Capacity ,50 lbs. 
to  10,000  lbs.  evap¬ 
orated  per  day. 


FRUIT  DRIER. 


Awarded  Centen¬ 
nial  Medal  and 
Diploma  and 

other  gold  medals. 

FORTUNE  to  ALL 
who  have  Fruit 
to  Dry. 


AGENTS  WANTED.  iff." 

T> T t)  t  V  for  introducing  BUCK-EYE 

JAJLljr  J:  Ax  CHURN.  It,wfll  churn  with  % 
less  power,  and  make  more  butter  than  any  other  churn 
now  on  the  market.  Address 

BUCKEYE  CHURN  CO;,'  Republic,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio; 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders. 

Sold  only  in  Cans.  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


DAVID  BRADLEY,  Prest.  JOS.  HARLEY  BRADLEY,  Sec.  &  Treas. 
BYRON  C.  BRADLEY,  Supt. 


We  manufacture  the  following  named,  Goods ,  and  we  believe  every 
Farmer  will  consult  his  own  interest  by  examining  them  before 
purchasing  any  others. 

Qfpnl  Wall/inn  Pln\A/Q  Of  best  possible  shape  for  shedding  the  dirt 
OiUCi  vvaiKiiiy  riuwo  ana  f0r  light  draft;  also,  the  most  uniformly 
Hard-Tempered  of  any  made. 

“Bradley”  Walking  Cultivators 

that  their  force  operates  to  help  raise  the  plows  and  to  hold  them  up  when 
raised,  without  interfering  with  their  natural  operation  when  in  the  ground. 
Farmers,  don’t  forget  this,  for  it  is  a  very  desirable  feature. 

Qnllri/  Mow  RqI/gc  f Hand  Dump!  Containing  twenty  best  oil-tempered 
OUlKy  nay  JldKCS  j  Self  QUmp  |  Steel  Teeth.  Our  Rake  Teeth  weigh 
more  than  others,  and  are  consequently  stronger  and  less  liable  to  break. 

“Furst  &  Bradley”  Wrought  Frame  Sulky  Plow  tL0eJhePiow! 

leaving  the  pole  as  free  as  on  a  wagon. 

Gang-  Plows,  Harrows,  Double  and  Single  Shovel  Plows, 
Field  Rollers,  Road  Scrapers,  etc.  etc. ;  also,  a  full  line  of 

“Furst  &  Bradley”  Chilled  Plows. 

Office:  63  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago,  ill. 


BRANCH  HOUSES 


FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO., 
FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO., 
FURST  &  BRADLEY  MFG.  CO., 
DAVID  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  -  - 

DAVID  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  .  - 


-  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

•  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

•  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  , 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  S 


12  REASONS 

Why  You  Should  Buy  It: 


The  Only  Reliable  Automatic  Trip. 
New  Patent  Cord  Holder. 

Best  Cutting  Apparatus  In  TJse. 
•Adjustable  Stripper  or  Knotter. 
Combined  Box  for  Gearing. 

Simple  and  Effectual  Belt  Chains. 

Very  Light  Draft  in  the  Field. 
Especially  Adapted  for  Loading  Grain. 
Constructed  of  Best  material. 

All  Purchasers  Allowed  to  Test  it. 
Each  Binder  Fully  Warranted. 
Compress  Packer  as  shown  below. 


WHITELET,  F  ASS  L  Ell  &  KELLY, 

Manufacturers  of  CHAMPION  REAPERS 
and  MO  WEBS,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


AMERICAN  RUBBER  PAINT,. 

E.  BLUNT,  manufacturer,  115  maiden  Dane,  New  York.- 


The  American  Agriculturist,  in  an  article  headed  “  The  American 
Rubber  Paint,"  writes  : 

Of  late  years  several  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  Lead  and  Oil  paint  have 
been  introduced.  One  of  the  successful  ones  of  this  kind  is  the  American 
Rubber  Paint  which  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  which  is  as  good  as  any  article  now  in  the  market. 

Greens,  for  Window  Blinds,  etc . . $2.50  per  Gal. 

Other  Shades,  including  White  and  Black .  1.50  “ 

Roof  Paint,  Water  Proof .  1.00  “ 

Until  further  Notice,  will  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  orders 
of  five  gallons  and  upwards,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  or  will  send  C.  O.  D. 
by  Express  upon  receipt  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  to  Insure  expenses.  If 
after  a  proper  trial  the  Paint  Is  not  all  that  it  Is  represented  to  be,  I  will  return  : 
the  money,  or  repaint  the  building  at  m;  expense.  Send  for  Sample  Colors,. 
Directions,  etc. 
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Just  Published! 

War  Songs! 

For  Anniversaries  and  Soldiers’  Gatherings. 

- WITH - - 

CHORUSES  arranged  for  31  ALE  VOICES. 
Piano  or  Organ  Accompaniments. 

PRICE :  50  cts.  paper ;  60  cts.  boards ;  75  cts.  cloth. 

When  the  CAMP  FIRES  are  lighted 

after  this,  there  will  be  a  new  enthusiasm,  since  the 
love  for  the  old  songs  has  revived,  and  this  capital  col¬ 
lection  is  just  what  is  wanted  for  Grand  Army  singers. 
Music  simple,  and  all  with  Piano  or  Organ  accompani¬ 
ment,  and  all  the  great  favorites  are  here. 

WAR  SONGS  has  96  pages,  is  in  large  oc¬ 
tavo  form,  and  contains  nearly  a  hundred  songs  and 
hymns.  It  contains  all  the  songs  recently  given  at  the 
most  successful  Grand  Army  Concert,  in  Mechanics’ 
Grand  Hall,  Boston;  and  soldiers  and  all  others  will  find 
this  a  fine  collection  for  concerts  and  social  singing. 

Abundant  provision  is  made  for  Memorial  and 
Funeral  occasions. 

MAILED,  POST-FREE,  FOR  RETAIL  PRICE. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO,,  -  867  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

EDUCATIONAL 

1883.  The  MEW  CALEMDAR  of  the  1884. 
NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

Beautifully  Illustrated .  64  pages.  SENT  FREE  to 
yourself  and  musical  friends.  Send  names  and  addresses 
to  E.  TOURJEE,  Franklin  Sq..  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Largest  and  best  appointed  Music.  Literary  and 
Art  School,  and  HOME  for  young  ladies,  in  the  world. 

"  thTunequaTled 


SEWING  MACHINE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Household  Sewing  Machine  Co,, 
Providence,  K.  I., 

Is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
beauty.  It  is  Easy  Running, 
Durable,  Perfect.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Description. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

12  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 

163  <fc  165  Luke  Street,  Chicago. 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
1212  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis. 

909  Broad  Street,  Richmond.  Va. 

THE  BEST  BUGGY 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  MONEY. 


Our  10-Horse  Spark-Arresting  Threshing 
Engine  has  cut  10,000  feet  pine  lumber  in  10  hours. 

Will  burn  wood  six  feet  long,  coal,  straw,  and  corn¬ 
stalks.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  “  S. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &:  SONS, 

Box  843.  Corning,  N.  Y. 

SOMETHING  to  HAMMER  ON 

For  Farmers. 


Save  your  hills  at  the  Blacksmith’s  and  Machine  Shop  by 
having  on  the  farm  one  of  these  celebrated  ANVILS— fully 
warranted,  and  of  the  best  material.  Best  Hardened  Cast 
Steel  Face  and  Horn.  Address,  for  Circulars,  etc., 

FISHER  &  NORRIS, 

Original  and  Only  Manufacturers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE  MAPES  MANU 

Especially  Adapted  for  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Permanent  Grass. 

These  Complete  Manures  are  prepared  for  heavy  as  well  as  light  soils, 
and  are  found,  after  a  long  and  practical  experience  throughout  the  northern  and 
seaboard  States,  to  fully  equal  the  best  stable  manure,  not  only  in  product  ©S’ 

grain.,  but  also  in  the  permanent  effects  on  grass.  The  hay  is  of 

superior  quality,  more  nutritious,  and  freer  from  weeds. 

The  cost,  including  labor  of  application,  is  only  about  one-half  as  compared 
with  purchased  stable  manure.  Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  price  list.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 


ONE  CENT 

Will  buy  a  Postal  Card,  on 
which  send  me  your  address, 
and  I  will  send  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  business  at  which 
many  of  my  agents  are  mak¬ 
ing  from  $8  to  $25  per  day.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
See  my  advertisement  on  page  263  of  May  Agriculturist. 

P.  C.  LEWIS,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


W.  S.  BLUNT, 

100  Beekman  Street, 
New  York,  Manuf’rof  the 

“Universal”  and  “Lotus” 

“NOISELESS” 

Force  Pumps, 

Mushroom  Strainers, 

Sand  Chambers, 
Beep  Well  Pumps, 

Garden  Engines. 

Orders  received,  and  Pumps  fit¬ 
ted  complete  and  ready  to  be 
put  into  the  deepest  wells. 

Full  supply  of  Hose,  Iron 
Pipe,  and  Brass  Goods. 
Send  for  Circulars. 


&  SCI 


i I 

We  ofler  to  send  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  ofprlce, 
postage  paid,  a  pair  of  our  best  Cast-Steel,  Japanned  Handle 
Shears  or  Scissors.  Every  pair  warranted  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented,  or  money  refunded. 


4^-inch  Ladies’  Scissors . $  .40 


5 

5  X 

6 

6  X 
T 

6 

6X 

7 

l* 

10 


Straight  Trimmers. 


.45 
.  .50 
.55 
,  .60 
.  65 

.  .55 
.  .60 
.  .65 
.  .70 
.  .75 
.  .85 
1.00 
.  1.25 


Nickel-plated,  $  .55 
.60 
.65 
.70 
.75 
.80 
.70 
,  .75 

.80 
85 
.90 
1.00 
1.15 
1.40 


We  will  make  a  liberal  discount  to  any  party  ordering  one 
dozen  or  more  at  one  time.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

THE  NORFOLK  SHEAR  CO., 

Norfolk,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


JOSEPH  Cl  LLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThroughoutThe  WO  RLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-1878. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

The  permanence  of  the  Bi¬ 
cycle  as  a  practical  road  vehicle 
is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and 
thousands  of  riders  are  daily 
enjoying  the  delightful  and 

Health 

Giving 

Exercise. 

The  “  Columbias  ”  are  care¬ 
fully  finished  in  every  particu¬ 
lar,  and  are  confidently  guaran¬ 
teed  aB  the  best  value  for  the 
money  attained  in  a  Bicycle. 

Send  three-cent  stamp  for 
catalogue,  with  price-lists  and 
full  information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  597  Washington  St,. 
Boston,  Mass. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 


YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

We  again  offer  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  during  the  past 
year  has  fully  sustained  Its 
high  reputation.  For  Farm 
Crops  of  all  kinds,  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens,  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  it  has  no  superior. 

For  sale  by  our  agents 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Pamphlets  contain¬ 
ing  testimonials  and  direc¬ 
tions  forwarded  free. 

Glidden  &  Curtis, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Boston,  Maes. 


HOSTS  OF  HORSES. 

350  Percheron-Normans 

PURCHASED  IN  FRANCE  THE  PAST  90  DAYS, 

BY — 

M.  W.  DUNHAM, 

FOR  IMPORTATION  TO 

OAICLAWN  FARM, 

Wayne,  Du  Page  County,  Illinois, 

85  miles  West  of  Chicago,  on  C.  &  N.-W.  R’Y. 

02  2 

I  s 


iS&gg 

Igu  S  g 


\WM\a^\W  AB* . 

210  already  arrived:  140  will  arrive 
September  1st,  when  it  is  believed  the  number 
of  Pure  Breds  then  on  hand  at  ©altlawn  will 

be  nearly  FIVE  HUNDRED. 

Upon  their  arrival,  a  new  catalogue  will  be  issued. 
Come  and  see  for  yourselves  the  Greatest  Im¬ 
porting  and  Breeding  Establishment 
ill  the  World.  Visitors  always  welcome, 
whether  they  desire  to  purchase  or  not.  Carriage 
at  depot.  Telegraph  at  Wayne  with  private  tele¬ 
phone  connection  with  Oaklawn. 

Our  Colorado  Ranges  of  700  square  miles  now 
contain  2,000  Mares  and  20  Imported  Percheron 
Stallions  in  service. 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

S  TON  WAGON  SCALE,  *40.  3  TON,  *60. 

,4  Ton  t§UO,  Beam  Box  Included. 
240  lb.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  S5. 

The  “Little  Detective,”  *4  oz.  to  25  lb.  $3. 
800  OTHER  SIZES.  Reduced  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BE8T  FORGE  MADE  FOR  LIGHT  WORK,  $10 
40  lb.  Anvil  and  Kit  of  Tools,  $10 

Farmers  save  time  and  money  doing  odd  jobs. 
Blowers,  Anvils,  Vices  &  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  PRICES,  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 


HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

PATENT  BLUING  BAGS, 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECON031ICAL 
LAUNDRY  BLUE  in  existence.  One  10-cent  bag  out¬ 
lasts  four  6-ounce  vials  of  liquid  blue,  and  no  risk  or  annoy¬ 
ance  from  broken  bottles.  Your  Grocer  can  procure  it  from 
C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  &  CO.,  106  and  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Send.  i)c.  in  I* .  O.  Stamps  to 

ESt  n  WAPTl  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
■  06  Ui  VViillJJj  SION  MERCHANTS, 
for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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The  soil  for  winter  wheat  needs  to  be  prepared 
at  once.  A  clover  sod  may  be  treated  to  a  dressing 
of  well-rotted  manure,  before  plowing  it  under. 
Much  depends  upon  the  variety  of  seed  wheat, 
therefore  sow  only  the  best.  If  there  is  danger  of 
the  Hessian  fly,  it  may  be  well  to  defer  seeding  un¬ 
til  next  month _ For  fall  fodder  white  turnips 

may  be  sown  now.  Oat  or  barley  stubble,  when 
the  soil  is  rich,  can  be  turned  under  and  produce 
six  hundred  bushels  or  more  of  late  turnips  per 
acre. . .  .Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  reclaim,  waste 
land.  Brush  cut  this  month  will  rarely  sprout 
again,  and  drains  may  be  opened,  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  teams  on  the  land  at  any  other 
season.  It  is  best  to  clear  thoroughly,  and  sow  to 
grass,  even  if  it  be  only  a  small  portion  of  the  waste 
land,  and  thus  avoid  the  discouragement  of  half 

reclaiming  a  larger  area _ Lime  is  an  old-time 

fertilizer,  and  rarely  fails  to  give  good  returns  on 
grass  land  abounding  in  vegetable  matter.  Forty 
bushels  per  acre  may  be  spread  from  the  wagon. 

. . .  Muck  for  use  in  the  stables  can  be  dug 
now.  Draw  the  muck,  with  a  scraper  or  other¬ 
wise,  from  the  bed  to  some  dry  place  near  by,  where 
it  can  dry  out,  after  which  it  may  be  taken  to  the 
stable  or  store-room.  Muck  increases  in  value  by 
“  weathering,”  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  year’s  sup¬ 
ply  constantly  on  hand. . .  .Fall  plowing  for  spring 
sowing  has  the  benefit  of  fallow  to  some  extent, 
and  the  earlier  it  is  done,  the  better.  It  improves 
heavy  clay  laud  more  than  a  light  sandy  one.... 
In  a  time  of  drouth,  look  for  and  locate  all  springs 
or  any  indications  that  may  lead  to  a  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  deepen  wells 
which  fail  to  furnish  sufficient  water. ..  .Weeds 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  seed..  It  is  not 
enough  to  pull  them  up,  as  the  seeds  already  form¬ 
ed  will  ripen  and  propagate  the  pests.  The  only 
safe  method  is  to  burn  the  weeds  ;  throwing  them, 
on  the  manure  heap  only  increases  a  good  seeding. 

Live  Slock  in  liid-siiininer.. 

This  is  a  trying  time  for  all  kinds  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals  ;  pastures  are  usually  short,  old  grain  is  high, 
and  the  new  not  in  the  best  condition  for  feeding. 
It  is  well  to  make  the  most  of  wooded  pastures, 
where  the  animals  can  enjoy  the  shade  during  the 
hot  days,  and  get  a  part  of  their  living  from  the 
underbrush.  A  good  supply  of  fodder  corn  helps 
to  keep  the  cows  up  to  their  full  flow  of  milk,  and 
the  other  live  stock  in  good  health  and  flesh .... 
Horses  are  often  extremely  annoyed  by  flies,  espe¬ 


cially  when  in  a  shadeless  pasture.  It  is  best  to  let 
them  stand  in  a  dark  stable  during  mid-day,  and 
turn  them  out  near  nightfall.  Horses,  when  at 
work,  need  the  protection  of  a  fly-sheet.  This  is 
easily  made,  and  prevents  much  fretting. . .  .Lambs 
are  now  separated  from  the  ewes,  and  should  be 
pastured  as  far  apart  as  possible.  Place  some 
wethers  with  the  Iambs  to  lead  the  flock,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  lambs  will  be  entirely  weaned .... 
Pigs  for  early  fall  market  need  to  be  pushed  vig¬ 
orously,  with  abundant  feed  at  the  trough.  The 
apple  orchard  makes  a  fine  pasture  for  swine.  The 
falling  fruit  is  usually  wormy,  and  the  pigs,  in  eat¬ 
ing  it,  destroy  hosts  of  insects,  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  swine  and  the  orchard. 

Tlie  Fruit  Garden  in  August. 

As  soon  as  the  raspberries  are  olf,  cut  away  the 
stems  that  bore  them,  and  encourage  the  new  stalks. 

- Blackberries  often  color  long  before  they  are 

ripe  ;  for  home  use  or  a  near  market,  let  them  be 
ripe  ;  if  to  be  shipped  to  a  distance,  they  must  be 

firm.  Cut  away  all  suckers  not  needed _ Watch 

grape  vines  for  the  first  signs  of  mildew,  and  apply 
sulphur;  hand-pick  the  beetles  and  large  caterpil¬ 
lars  ;  keep  the  laterals  pinched  back,  leaving  one 
leaf  of  the  new  growth ;  remove  shoots  which 
start  where  they  are  not  needed  ;  keep  bearing 

shoots  well  tied  up _ Strawberry  plants  layered 

in  pots  may  be  set  out.  Can  or  dry  surplus  fruits. 

August  Work  in  the  Orchard. 

The  cultivator,  whether  of  orchard  or  garden, 
has  never  a  season  of  leisure  ;  but  if  there  is  any 
month,  except  in  winter,  in  which  work  is  the  least 
pressing,  it  is  the  present.  Recreation  may  well  be 
taken  now.  One  may  recreate  both  body  and  mind 
In  various  ways, as  with  a  fishing  excursion, camping 
out,  etc.,  without  other  object  than  rest  and  change. 
Excursions  to  the  lakes  or  to  the  sea-shore  will  be 
preferred  by  many.  A  profitable  kind  of  recrea¬ 
tion  is  to  visit  the  orchards  and  gardens  of  others  ; 
relief  from  home  cares  is  obtained,  and  much  may 
be  learned.  Cultivators,  as  a  rule,  gladly  welcome 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  same  pursuits. . . . 
Preparations  for  the  fairs  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  Encourage  the  local  fair  by  competing  for 
prizes,  and  if  any  are  awarded,  be  sure  and  take 
the  money.  Nothing  destroys  the  common  inter¬ 
est  in  the  fair  so  quickly,  as  for  those  who  do  not 
think  they  need  the  money,  to  decline  to  take  the 
awards.  If  only  twenty-five  cents,  take  it  and  be 
proud  of  it. . .  .Newly  planted  trees  will  be  helped 
by  a  mulch  ;  keep  off  late  insects,  and  do  not  al¬ 
low  weeds  to  grow. ..  .Budding  will  begin  this 

month.  Keep  a  close  watch  on  the  pickers _ Early 

apples  and  pears  are  often  more  profitable  than  late 
kinds.  Assort  and  pack  them  in  attractive  man¬ 
ner . Dry  surplus  fruit,  and'  use  the  windfall 

apples  to  press  for  vinegar. 

Kitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

When  a  crop  of  any  kind  is  off,  at  once  clear  up 
the  refuse;  much  good  food,  for  cow,  pigs  or 
poultry  may  be  saved.  Spade  or  plow  the  ground, 
manure  if  need  be,  and  put  in  some  other  crop,  or 
sow  to  buckwheat,  to  be  turned  under  later.. .  . Sow 
this  month ;  spinach,  for  fall  use,  next  month  is 
early  enough  for  the  crop  for  spring  ;  beets,  of  the 
early  kinds  for  greens;  turnips,  of  the  Yellow 
Stone,  Aberdeen,  and  Cow  Horn  varieties,  and  bush- 
beans,  for  pickling  and  late  use .  Some  of  the  early" 
Peas  may  yield  a  crop,  but  if  the  season  is  unfavor¬ 
able,  mildew  will  take  them.  The  hoe  is  the  great 
implement  this  month,  whether  in  the  form  of  the 
hand-hoe,  or  the  various  kinds  of  cultivators,  and 
should  be  used  freely,  whether  there  are  weeds  or 
not,  for  the  benefit  of  the  crop.  Cabbage,  celery, 
etc.,  grow  all  the  more  rapidly,  if  the  surface  of  the 

soil  is  kept  light  and  mellow - Thinning  is  rarely 

overdone  ;  RutaBagas  should  be  at  least  ten  inches 
apart.  If  carrots,  late  beets,  salsify,  etc.,  still  stand 
too  thickly,  draw  out  for  use  those  that  crowd  one 
another. ..  .Egg  plants  must  be  kept  free  of  the 
Colorado-beetle ;  place  hay  or  straw  under  the 
fruit,  to  keep  it  from  the  ground. ..  .Sweet  corn 
stalks,  as  soon  as  the  ears  are  gathered,  should  be 
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cut  up,  and  if  not  needed  by  the  cows,  cured  for 
winter;  burn  all  “  smutted  ”  stalks. . .  .Hoe  melons 
as  long  as  the  vines  will  allow,  and  after  that,  pull 
large  weeds  by  hand  ;  as  the  fruit  approaches  ma¬ 
turity,  place  a  shingle  or  thin  board  under  it,  to 
promote  equal  ripening. ..  .Harvest  onions  when 
the  tops  fall  over,  and  let  them  cure  a  few  days  in 
the  sun  ;  store  in  any  airy  place,  where  they  can  be 
spread. . .  .Sweet  potatoes  should  be  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  the  vines  moved,  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  root. . .  .Keep  tomatoes  tied  up  to  the  trellis; 
watch  for  the. large  “  worm,”  which  eats  foliage 

and  young  fruit,  and  hand-pick _ Weeds  are  the 

chief  care  this  month,  and  “  pussley  ”  is  a  sure  in¬ 
dicator  of  the  industry  of  the  gardener. 


There  is,  during  August,  a  notable  scarcity  of 
honey  flowers.  This  dearth  commences  sometimes 
early  in  July.  When  this  absence  of  bloom  oc¬ 
curs,  the  -bees  are  idle,  and  with  this  comes  a  con¬ 
sequent  indolence  of  the  queen.  She  stops  egg- 
laying,  brood  rearing  ceases,  and  the  hive  is 
losing  in  numbers.  The  queen  will  not  lay  again 
at  her  best,  even  when  the  fall  bloom  comes.  We 
have  often  noticed  this  tardiness  of  a  queen  to  re¬ 
sume  when  once  she  has  wholly  stopped  laying  at 
this  season.  In  the  absence  of  bloom,  it  pays 
well  to  feed  the  bees,  and  thus  keep  up  the  breed¬ 
ing.  It  takes  but  a  little  syrup  or  honey  each  day, 
one-half  pound  is  sufficient,  and,  with  our  con¬ 
venient  feeders,  it  is  easily  and  quickly  done.  We 
have  experimented  in  the  matter  over  and  over 
again,  and  have  always  been  impressed  with  the 
ivisdom  of  such  practice.  This  feeding  keeps 
the  number  of  bees  up  to  the  full  standard,  and 
the  bees  in  prime  condition  to  appropriate  the  au¬ 
tumn  nectar.  The  bees  are  not  all  old  in  late 
autumn,  and  are  in  better  condition  to  resist  the 
dangers  of  winter  and  spring. 

It  is  desirable  to  provide  artificial  pasturage.  By 
proper  planting,  we  may  have  nectar-secreting 
bloom  all  the  season,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of 
supplemental  feeding.  The  Syrian  bees  seem  to 
breed  on  all  the  same,  whether  there  are  flowers  or 
not.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  desert  regions  of 
Syria,  natural  selection  has  produced  this  race, 
well  fortified  against  those  famous  famines  which, 
of  old,  sent  the  patriarch  to  Egypt  for  bread 
and  corn. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  North  American 
Association  of  Bee-keepers  will  convene  at  To¬ 
ronto,  September  18th,  19th,  and  20th.  This  is 
the  second  week  of  the  Exposition,  and  great 
pains  are  being  taken  to  make  it  the  greatest 
occasion  of  the  kind  on  this  continent.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  large  delegations  of  bee-keepers  will 
be  sent  from  New  England,  New  York,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  other  States  ;  even  the  distant  South 
will  doubtless  put  in  a  generous  appearance. 

A  NEW  BEE  ENEMY. 

We  have  just  received  from  a  bee-keeper  of 
Connecticut  some  small  mites,  with  the  news  that 
they  are  depleting  the  hives  with  discouraging  ra¬ 
pidity.  These  are  closely  related  to  the  Chicken 
Mites,  which  often  cause  such  mischief  in  our 
poultry  yards.  It  will  be  hard  to  destroy  these, 
for  what  will  poison  them  will  almost  surely  de¬ 
stroy  the  bees.  At  present  we  can  only  suggest  a 
process  of  sifting,  by  frequently  changing  the 
hives.  It  is  possible  that  there  can  be  some  ma¬ 
terial  placed  above  the  brood  chamber  that  will 
attract  the  mites,  and  yet  be  so  screened  as  to 
keep  the  bees  away.  Such  a  substance  should  be 
sought  for,  and  used  to  the  best  advantage. 


Fast  American  Trotters. 

I  The  more  thorough-bred  horses  there  are  in  the 
'country,  the  greater  will  be  the  improvement  of 
horses  in  general.  Blood  will  tell.  As  the  stal¬ 
lions  offered  for  farmer’s  use  become  of  higher 
character,  the  greater  will  be  the  value  of  the  stock 
he  raises.  While  every  one  can  not  expect  to  com¬ 
mand  animals  of  the  very  highest  grade,  it  is  well 
to  constantly  improve,  and  to  know  what  are  the 
best  animals  our  breeders  produce.  With  this 
view,  we  give  portraits,  accurately  drawn  from  life 
specially  for  this  Journal,  by  Edwin  Forbes,  of  the 
two  fastest  trotting  teams  in  the  world.  The  up¬ 
per  span,  “Edward”  and  “Swiveller,”  owned  by 
Mr.  Frank  Work,  a  prominent  member  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  held  the  front  rank  for 
nearly  a  year,  or  from  July,  1882,  having  made  the 
previously  unequalled  time  of  a  mile  in  2  minutes 
164  seconds.  But  now  Mr.  William  II.  Vanderbilt 
himself,  holding  the  ribbons  over  his  “Maud  S.” 
and  “  Aldine,”  has  brought  the  best  trotting  time 
for  a  double  team  down  to  2.151.  (See  illustration 
on  page  853.) 

“Maud  S.”  is  a  chestnut  inare,  foaled  in  1874, 
and  bred  at  Woodlawn,  Ky.,  by  A.  J.  Alexander. 
She  is  sired  by  “Harold  ”  ;  dam  “Miss  Russell.” 
Her  record  of  2.101  was  made  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
August  11th,  1881.  She  stands  fifteen  hands  and 
two  inches  high. — “Aldine  ”  is  a  bay  mare,  foaled 
in  1873,  and  bred  at  Midway,  Ky.,  by  Mr.  Wether- 
spoon.  She  is  sired  by  “Almont  ”  ;  dam  “  Mother 
Hubbard.”  “Aldine  ”  trotted  through  the  circuit 
last  year,  and  made  her  best  time,  2.194,  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  “  Maud  S.”  and  “Early  Rose”  were 
driven  a  mile  to  skeleton  wagon  at  Hartford,  last 
autumn,  in  2.104. — “  Edward  ”  is  a  chestnut  geld¬ 
ing,  foaled  in  1872,  and  bred  near  Coldwater, 
Mich.  His  sire  is  “Fisk’s  Hainbletonian  Star.” 
He  made  a  record  of  2.19  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
Sept.  3d,  1878.  “  Edward  ”  stands  fifteen  hands 

and  three  inches  high.  —  “Swiveller”  is  a  bay 
gelding,  foaled  in  1870,  and  bred  at  Cazenovia,  N. 
Y.  He  made  a  record  of  2.18  at  Utica,  August  22d, 
1879.  He  is  of  the  same  bight  as  his  driving  mate. 

Trotting  horses  are  of  but  modern  development, 
mainly  in  this  country.  W.  H.  Brewer,  Professor 
of  Agriculture  in  Yale  College,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  development  of  the  American 
Trotting  Horse,  has  prepared  a  table  of  the  “  best 
record^”  and  the  gain  in  the  rate  of  speed  within 
the  present  century.  In  1806,  “  Yankey  ”  trotted 
a  mile  just  under  three  minutes  (2  min.  59  sec.). 
This  was  beaten  4  second  only  in  1810,  by  a  Boston 
horse.  Fourteen  years  after (1824),  “  Top  Gallant” 
led  all  others  with  the  famous  “  two-forty  ”  gait. 
Ten  years  later,  “  Edwin  Forest  ”  brought  the 
record  down  to  2  314.  In  1844,  “Lady  Suffolk” 
crossed  the  line  in  2.264.  Since  that  date,  the  gain  in 
speed  has  been  about  half  a  second  a  year.  In  1S53, 
“  Tacony  ”  took  off  one  second,  and  in  1856  “  Flora 
Temple  ”  subtracted  another,  and  in  1859  she  made 
herself  famous  the  world  over  by  trotting  a  mile  in 
the  unprecedented  time  of  2.191.  This  was  beaten 
in  three  successive  years  by  “  Dexter,”  with  the 
following  records  :  2.184,2.18  and  2.174.  “  Gold¬ 
smith  Maid  ”  held  the  trotting  field  from  1871  to 
1878,  and  reduced  the  best  record  to  2.17,  2.161, 
and  finally  to  2.14.  “  Rarus  ”  led  in  1878  with  a 

time  of  2.134  ;  but  this  was  beaten  by  “  St.  Julien” 
the  following  season  in  2>12 1.  The  leading  horse 
to-day  is  “Maud  S,”  which  came  to  the  front  in  1880 
with  a  mile  in  2.101,  and  the  next  year  reduced  the 
time  to  the  lowest  point  of  2.104. 

A  second  and  very  interesting  table  shows,  that 
of  the  2.30  (or  better)  class,  there  wras  only  one  in 
1843;  fourteen  in  1853;  fifty-nine  in  1863;  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six  in  1873 ;  and  fourteen 
hundred  and  twenty-one  for  last  year ;  of  the  2.25 
(or  better)  class  there  was  not  one  until  1856;  ten 
years  later  there  were  seventeen  ;  and  after  another 
period  of  ten  years  the  number  had  grown  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five.  Last  season  there  were 
four  hundred  and  ninety-five  horses  in  America, 
that  trotted  within  2.25.  Of  the  2.19  class  there 
was  not  one  until  1865  (Dexter),  but  there  are  no 
less  than  sixty  that  now  trot  better  than  the  best 


time  of  “Flora  Temple.”  We  have  eighteen  of 
the  2.17  class ;  eight  in  the  2.15 ;  two  within  2.13, 
and  one  better  than  2.11. 

The  trotter  was  not  held  in  esteem  in  ancient 
times.  The  horse  of  war  was  a  riding  horse,  and 
many  of  the  Oriental  breeds,  as  the  Persian,  Arabian, 
and  Turkish  are  the  best  riding  horses  in  the  world. 
The  charger  is  a  galloping  steed.  The  demand  un¬ 
til  recently  has  not  been  for  trotters.  Another 
cause  for  the  development  of  the  American  trot¬ 
ting  horse  has  been  the  great  improvement  in 
roads.  Until  long  after  the  Revolution  we  had  but 
few  roads  fit  for  fast  driving.  Light  and  strong 
vehicles  are  necessary  for  successful  trotting,  and 
these  are  of  recent  construction.  Here  we  find 
another  element  in  the  formation  of  the  trotter  as 
existing  to-day.  It  was  not  until  1830  that  light 
four-wheeled  wagons  became  at  all  common,  and 
these  were  without  springs. 

A  buggy  with  light  steel  springs  is  of  quite  recent 
date  ;  they  were  not  common  in  the  older  cities  of 
the  Eastern  States  until  1845,  and  in  many  places 
their  introduction  was  much  later.  The  light  trot¬ 
ting  sulky,  made  of  tough  hickory  and  provided 
with  light  steel  springs,  has  been  a  leadiug  cause 
of  the  present  development  of  the  trotter.  The 
perfecting  of  the  vehicle  and  that  of  the  horse  have 
gone  on  together. 

Much  of  the  better  qualities  of  the  present  trot¬ 
ter  is  due  to  the  infusion  of  the  English  thorough¬ 
bred  blood,  a  number  of  which  animals  were  im¬ 
ported  about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Prom¬ 
inent  among  these  running  horses  is  “  Messenger,” 
the  sire  of  a  numerous  progeny.  He  is  believed  to 
have  exerted  a  greater  influence  on  the  American 
trotter  of  to-day  than  any  other  animal.  There 
was  a  strong  public  sentiment  against  horse-raciug, 
that  is,  running  houses,  and  “  trials  of  speed  ”  of 
trotters  came  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular 
running  race,  and  furnished  a  sufficient  opportunity 
for  betting,  etc.  This,  no  doubt,  has  done  much 
to  improve  the  speed  of  our  roadsters,  even  at  the 
expense,  sometimes,  of  public  morals.  Fast  trot¬ 
ting  in  itself,  with  much  that  surrounds  the  trials, 
is  unworthy  of  our  civilization,  but  the  effect  of 
careful  breeding  for  trotters  has  been  of  untold 
value  to  our  country.  The  needs  of  our  modern 
methods  of  business  require  quick  roadsters,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  latest  development  in 
horse-flesh,  the  trotter,  is  the  best,  even  though  it 
came  largely  through  the  stimulus  that  the  race¬ 
track  has  given. 

Trotting  “to  pole,”  or  in  double  team,  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons,  is  slower  than  that  of  single  horses, 
but  the  difference  in  the  best  records  is  now  small. 


“Toting”  Things— A  Shoulder  Yoke. 

The  methods  adopted  by  those  who  have  heavy 
loads  to  carry,  vary  in  different  localities.  The 
southern  negro  and  the  German  women  in  New 


York  and  other  States,  take  heavy  loads  upon  their 
heads,  and  by  a  skill  surprising  to  others,  balance 
the  load  as  they  walk  along,  without  scarcely  ever 
touching  it.  Carrying  heavy  loads  upon  the  head 
is  not  to  be  commended.  The  shoulders  are  the  best 
support,  as  those  who  sell  milk  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties  know.  The  very  common  device,  the  shoulder 
yoke,  used  by  these  people,  may  often  be  of  service 
on  the  farm.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood,  like 
that  shown  in  the  engraving,  wrought  in  a  shape 
that  will  allow  of  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
pressure  upon  the  shoulders.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  this,  a  place  is  hollowed  out  for  the  neck. 
The  ends  are  provided  with  chains  and  hooks. 
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A  Double  Cottage,  Costing  $2,500. 

The  plans  shown  in  figures  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  for 
a  double  cottage  suited  to  villagers  aDd  small  farm¬ 
ers.  It  provides  five  fair-sized  rooms  on  separate 
floors,  and  ample  cellars  for  two  families,  each  with 
front  and  rear  entrances.  The  extreme  outside 
measurements  are  twenty-eight  by  forty-three  feet. 
A  plot  of  ground  fifty  feet  in 
width,  and  of  the  usual  depth, 
would  be  of  sufficient  size, 
placing  the  building  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  leaving  a  space  of 
eleven  feet  on  each  side.  The 
balance  of  the  ground  may  be 
equally  divided  for  the  separate 
use  of  each  family  occupying 

the  house _ Exterior  (fig. 

1). — The  front  elevation  .  indi¬ 
cates  the  character  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  separate  porches, win¬ 
dows,  and  other  parts  are  sym¬ 
metrically  arranged,  and  give  a 
pleasing  effect,  which  is  sus¬ 
tained  on  the  sides  and  rear. 

The  foundation  is  four  feet 
above  ground,  giving  the  build¬ 
ing  a  desirable  altitude  for  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  affording  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  good-sized  cellar  win¬ 
dows  for  light  and  ventilation. 

_ rI'lie  Cellar  (fig.  2)  ex¬ 
tends  under  the  entire  building, 
and  is  equally  divided  by  a  close 
partition,  extending  from  front 
to  rear.  Each  half  has  four 
windows,  an  outside  entrance, 
and  stairway.  Hight  of  ceiling  is  six  and  a  half 
feet  —  First  Story  (fig.  3).— The  hight  of 
ceiling  is  nine  feet.  The  front  and  rear  entrances 
are  on  the  left  side,  one  leading  to  the  front  vesti¬ 
bule,  and  the  other  to  the  rear  entry.  The  parlor 
and  living  room  are  of  good  dimensions,  well 
lighted,  and  are  entered  directly  from  the  front 
vestibule.  There  are  three  bedrooms,  four  closets, 
and  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  cellar.  There  is  no 
communication  with  the  entrances  or  stairways  of 


the  second  story  ...Second  Story  (fig.  4). — 
The  hight  of  ceiling  is  nine  feet.  The  entrances 
are  on  the  right  side,  and  similar  to  those  on  the 
opposite  side  for  the  first  story.  The  vestibule  and 
rear  entry  are  enlarged,  to  contain  the  necessary 
front  and  rear  stairs  leading  to  the  second  story 
and  cellar.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  on  this 
floor  is  the  same  as  in  the  first  story _ Con¬ 


struction. — The  cellar  excavations  are  two 
and  a  half  feet.  The  foundation  avails  are  of  hard 
brick  and  mortar,  eight  inches  thick.  The  frame 
is  of  seasoned  spruce  ;  siding  for  the  first  story  is 
of  beveled  pine  clapboards,  laid  four-fifths,  to 
show  on  heavy,  rosin-sized  sheathing  felt.  The 
second  story  has  red  wood  shingles  laid  on  sheath¬ 
ing,  one-third  to  show.  The  roofs  are  of  eighteen- 


inch  pine  shingles,  laid  on  spruce  shingling-latl). 
Outside  floors  are  of  one  and  one-eiglitli  by  four- 
inch  T  &  G  pine,  close-laid  in  paint,  and  blind- 
nailed.  Inside  floors  are  of  one  and  one-eighth  by 
seven-inch  T  &  G  spruce,  close-laid  and  double- 
nailed  to  each  bearing.  The  interior  finish  is  pine  ; 
jambs  rabbeted  of  plank  ;  architraves  three-quarter 
by  five-inch  reeded,  with  base  and  corner  blocks. 


The  base  in  all  parts  is  eight  inches  wide.  The 
window  finish,  with  panels,  extends  to  the  floor. 
All  sashes  are  one  and  three-eighth-inch  thick, 
glazed  as  indicated  on  the  elevation,  with  second 
French  glass,  and  hung  to  balance  weights.  The 
doors  are  of  pine,  panelled  and  molded  ;  saddles 
of  hard-wood,  molded.  The  interior  walls  are 
hard-finished  on  two  coats  of  brown  mortar,  and 


seasoned  lath.  All  work  usually  painted  has  two 
coats  of  pure  lead  and  linseed  oil,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  such  stainers  as  will  produce  the  desired 
shades.  A  sink  and  pump,  with  the  necessaiy 
pipes  for  supply  and  waste  water,  are  provided, 
and  set  in  each  story.  The  closets  are  shelved  and 
hooked  in  the  usual  manner.  All  wood-work  ex¬ 
posed  is  clear  qf  knots,  and  the  labor  is  performed 
in  a  substantial  manner. 

Estimate.— Cost  of  Materials  and  Tabor. 


77  yards  Excavation,  @  25c.  $  yd . .  $19.25 

12,000  Brick  in  Foundation  (complete >,  @  $15  p  M. .  180.00 

4,000  Brick  in  Chimneys  (Complete,  @  $15  M .  00.00 

60  feet  Blue  Stone.  Steps  and  Coping,  @  30c.  ft.  18.00 

850 yards  Plastering  (complete),®  30c.  ¥*  yd  .  255.00 

116  Stucco  Cornices  (complete),  @  25c.  f)  ft .  29.00 

3,400  feet  Timber,  @  $20  M .  68.00 

175  Joist  Studding  and  Rafters,  @  16c.  each .  28.00 

200  Wall  Strips,  Studding,  and  Ceiling,  @  11c. each.  22.00 

620  Clapboards,  @  16c.  each .  99.20 

275  yards  Felt,  @  8c.  3?  yard .  22.00 

116  feet  Cornices  (complete),  @  20c.  ^  ft .  23.20 

270  Shingling  Lath,  @  6c.  each .  16.20 

50  bunches  Shingles,  @  $1.50  $  bunch .  75.00 

200  feet  Tin,  128  feet  Gutter  and  Leaders 

(complete),  @  10c.  $  ft .  .  32.80 

2,450  feet  Flooring,  Inside, @3e.@  ft .  73.50 

108  feet  Flooring,  Outside,  ®  4c.  v*  ft .  4.32 

4  Porches  and  Stoops  (complete),  @  $30  each. . .  120.00 

4  Flights  Stairs  (complete) .  100.00 

8  Cellar  Windows  (complete),  @  $4  each...  .  32.00 

17  Windows  (complete),  @  $10  each .  170.00 

4  Circular  Windows  (complete),®  $3  each .  12.00 

31  Doors  (complete),  at  $8  each .  248.00 

4Mantels  (complete),  @ $20  each . 80.00 

2  Sinks  and  Pumps  (complete),  @  $25  each .  50.00 

7  Closet  finish  (complete) .  27.00 

5  kegs  Nails,  @  $4  keg .  20  00 

Cartage .  25.00 

Painting  (complete) .  200.00 

Carpenter’s  labor  (not  included  above) .  250.00 

Incidentals .  140.53 


Total  cost . $2,500.00 


Peach  Trees  from  the  Seed. 

“G.  S.  N.,”  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  is  in  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  some  of  his  neighbors.  It  is  claimed 
that  seeds  from  a  seedling  peach  tree  will  always 
produce  the  same  kind  of  fruit  as  the  parent  tree, 
while  seeds  from  a  budded  tree  will  not  yield 
the  same  fruit,  and  the  question  is  referred  to  us. 
The  fact  of  budding  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case,  other  than  this  :  only  the  finest  kinds  of 
peaches  are  budded,  and  as  these  are  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  removed  from  the  natural  state  of  the  peach, 
it  is  likely  that  their  seedlings  may  not  produce 
fruit  equal  to  the  parent.  It  is  well  known  that 
some  varieties  are  reproduced  with  great  fidelity 


from  the  seed.  The  “Columbia,”  for  example, 
has  yielded  a  number  of  seedlings,  which  are  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  parent.  As  a  rule, 
the  poorer  the  peach,  the  nearer  it  is  toils  original 
form,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  reproduce  itself.  If 
a  poor  kind  of  peach  were  budded,  the  seeds  from 
it  would  reproduce  the  same  kind.  Budding  does 
not  affect  the  case  in  any  manner.  The  seed  of  an 
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excellent  peach,  whether  from  the  original  tree,  or 
from  one  that  has  been  propagated  from  it,  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  produce  a  tree  which  will 
yield  a  fruit  that  is  inferior  to  the  parent. 


Can  I  Provide  My  Own  Lightning  Rod? 

The  above  question  is,  in  brief,  the  purport  of  a 
number  of  letters  that  have  come  to  us  since  our 
mention  of  the  swindling  “Rodders.”  A  light¬ 
ning-rod,  improperly  constructed  and  placed,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  protection  to  the  building,  may  be 
a  source  of  danger.  In  cities  and  large  towns, 
there  are  persons  who  make  a  business  of  erecting 
lightning  rods ;  some  of  these,  in  cities,  make  it 
their  sole  occupation,  while  in  small  places,  intel¬ 
ligent  blacksmiths  and  other  mechanics  add  it  to 
their  ordinary  business.  Sometimes  these  are  per¬ 
sons  who  have  studied  the  laws  of  electricity,  and 
do  their  work  in  conformity  therewith.  The  maker 
of  lightning-rods  is  all  the  better  qualified  for  his 
work  by  being  an  electrician,  and  where  practica¬ 
ble,  it  is  safer  to  employ  such,  but  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  live  where  the  services  of  these 
qualified  mechanics  can  not  be  secured,  and  must 
either  provide  the  rods  themselves  or  do  without 
them.  While  the  proper  construction  of  a  light¬ 
ning-conductor  depends  upon  the  observance  of 
several  scientific  principles,  the  mechanical  work 
may  be  done  without  a  knSwledge  of  these,  if  di¬ 
rections  founded  upon  them  are  carefully  followed. 
We  are  often  asked  if  lightning  rods  are  necessary. 
Having  known  houses  to  be  struck  that  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  them,  many  persons  assert  that  rods  are 
no  protection.  Since  the  days  of  Franklin,  who 
invented  lightning-rods,  hundreds  of  scientific  men 
have  studied  the  subject,  and  all  are  agreed  that 
buildings  may  be  perfectly  protected  by  properly 
constructed  rods,  and  in  the  cases  where  houses 
have  been  injured,  the  rods,  on  examination,  have 
invariably  been  found  to  be  imperfect.  Where 
there  are  tall  trees  in  the  vicinity,  a  buildiug  is 
seldom  struck  ;  while  one  in  an  exposed  situation, 
where  the  building  is  the  highest  object,  is  in 
constant  danger.  Those  who  propose  to  provide 
the  lightning-rods  themselves  have  several  things 
to  consider  :  1st,  the  material  of  the  rod  ;  2d,  the 
manner  of  fastening  to  the  building  ;  3d,  how  wide 
an  area  one  rod  will  protect?  4th,  the  upper  end, 
or  point ;  5th,  the  lower  end.  The  last,  if  not  the 
most  important,  needs  special  attention,  as  im¬ 
proper  termination  of  the  rod  is  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  accidents  that  have  befallen  buildings  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  protected  ! 

First.  As  to  the  rod  itself.  It  is  well  known 
that  copper  is  a  much  better  conductor  of 
electricity  than  iron,  but  it  is  so  expen¬ 
sive  that  iron  is,  most  generally  used,  making  the 
rod  much  larger  than  would  be  necessary  if  it  were 
of  copper.  The  shape  is  of  no  consequence,  and 
the  twists  and  grooves  in  some  “  patented  ”  rods 
are  merely  to  beguile  the  ignorant.  The  rod  may 
be  of  round  7-16-inch  iron,  or  it  may  be  a  flat  strip 
an  inch  wide  and  3-16thsof  an  inch  thick.  If  more 
convenient  to  procure,  larger  iron  may  be  used, 
but  it  should  not  be  smaller  than  these  sizes.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  rods  be  continuous.  The 
pieces  of  round  iron  may  be  joined  by  coup¬ 
lings,  which  are  cut  with  a  screw-thread  on  the  in¬ 
side,  while  the  ends  of  the  rods  are  made  to  fit. 
The  portions  are  usually  joined  by  welding. 

Second.  The  manner  of  fastening  to  the  building. 
At  one  time  it  was  customary  to  pass  the  rod 
through  a  glass  ring,  which  was  fastened  to  the 
building,  and  the  rod  thus  kept  from  contact  with 
it.  But  insulators  of  this  kind  are  quite  useless, 
for  as  soon  as  they  are  wet  they  cease  to  insulate. 
The  rod  may  be  attached  by  staples.  There  is  not 
the  least  danger  that  lightning  will  leave  the  rod 
to  pass  into  the  house  by  way  of  the  staples.  A 
flat  rod  may  be  fastened  by  a  strap  of  iron  fash¬ 
ioned  to  clasp  it.  Should  the  rod  be  painted  ? 
Some  years  ago  there  was  an  idea  that  the  conduct¬ 
ing  power  of  the  rod  would  be  injured  by  painting 
it.  This  is  not  true.  Paint  the  rod  of  any  color 
that  will  make  it  as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 


Third.  How  far  will  a  rod  protect?  The  old  rule 
was  that  a  rod  would  protect  an  area  with  a  radius 
twice  as  great  as  the  bight  of  the  rod.  In  practice 
little  attention  is  paid  to  this  rule,  it  being  cus¬ 
tomary  to  provide  each  chimney  with  a  rod,  which, 
in  most  houses,  will  briug  them  much  nearer  than 
the  above  rule  requires.  Each  chimney  should 
have  a  rod,  connected  with  tlie  main  rod,  which 
runs  along  the  peaks  of  the  roof  and  to  the  ground. 
Upon  all  ordinary  buildings  but  one  main  rod  is 
needed.  If  there  is  a  roof  of  tin  or  other  metal, 
this,  as  well  as  all  iron  crestings  and  other  orna¬ 
ments,  should  be  connected  with  the  rod. 

Fourth.  The  upper  end  of  the  rod.  Formerly 
much  stress  was  placed  upon  having  the  rod  ter¬ 
minated  above  by  a  very  sharp  point,  which  should 
be  kept  gilded  to  protect  it  from  rust,  and  later, 
platinum  points  were  used.  At  present  neither  of 
these  are  regarded  necessary.  The  rod  extends  a 
foot  or  two  above  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  is 
filed  to  a  point.  The  various  ornamental  crestings 
much  used  on  buildings  answer  as  points.  If  the 
chimney  is  a  long  distance  from  the  gable-end  of 
the  roof,  it  is  well  to  place  a  short  upright  piece  of 
rod  there,  which  should,  of  course,  be  pointed. 

Fifth.  The  lower  end  of  the  rod.  The  mere  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  in  the  ground,  so  that 
it  will  be  out  of  sight,  will  make  the  rod  intended 
as  a  protection  a  source  of  danger,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  would  be  safer  without  it.  The  whole  object 
of  the  rod  is  to  carry  off  the  electricity  quietly,  and 
its  usefulness  depends  upon  a  proper  termination 
in  the  ground.  Dry  earth  is  a  poor  conductor ; 
moist  or  wet  earth  is  a  good  conductor.  The  lower 
end  of  the  rod  should  reach  a  place  where  the 
earth,  in  the  dryest  time,  is  always  moist.  Some 
dig  down  to  this  point  and  then  surround  the  lower 
end  of  the  rod  for  a  few  feet  with  coke,  which  ab¬ 
sorbs  moisture  and  is  an  excellent  conductor.  The 
ease  of  finding  a  moist  stratum  for  the  rod  will  differ 
with  the  locality,  but  it  should  always  be  secured. 


The  New  York  Weevil. 


Mr.  L.  D.  Webb,  Dane  Couuty,  Wis.,  sends  us 
specimens  of  an  insect  which,  he  says,  are  abun¬ 
dant  in  his  orchard.  “They  gnaw  off  the  young 
limbs,  working  chiefly  upon  sprouts  of  this  year’s 
growth.  Some  of  the  small  trees  they  have  strip¬ 
ped  bare  ” — This  pest  is  a  large-snout  beetle  known 
as  the  “  New  York  Wee¬ 
vil.”  It  prefers  the  ten¬ 
der  growth  of  the  apple, 
but  will  make  free  with 
that  of  the  peach,  plum, 
pear,  and  some  forest 
trees.  The  beetle  belongs  i 
to  the  same  family  of  in¬ 
sects  as  the  plum  curcu- 
lio,  and  bears  the  long 
scientific  name  Ithycerus 
Noveboracensis ,  the  last 
part  of  which  means  “  of 
New  York,”  and  was 
given  to  this  pest  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  far 
more  common  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  than  in 
the  East.  The  color  of 
the  weevil  is  ash-gray, 

marked  with  black.  For  a  long  time  its  early  states 
of  larva  and  pupa  were  unknown,  but  now  it  is  ascer¬ 
tained  that  it  breeds  in  forest  trees,  especially  the 
bur  oak.  In  depositing  her  eggs  the  female  makes 
a  longitudinal  cut  with  her  jaws,  and  then  turns 
round  and  thrusts  the  egg  into  the  excavation.  The 
larva  is  pale  yellow.  The  punctured  branch  ( a ), 
larva  (6),  and  weevil  (c),  are  shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  same  method  of  capturing  the  beetle  is  to  be 
employed  as  with  the  plum  curculio.  Place  sheet¬ 
ing  under  the  infested  trees,  and  jar  down  the 
beetles  by  giving  the  tree  a  sudden  shake  or  a 
stroke  with  a  mallet.  The  piece  of  sheeting  may 
be  nailed  to  strips  of  wood,  and  easily  carried  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  fallen  insects  may  be  crushed, 
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burned,  or  placed  in  a  dish  of  water,  upon  which 
floats  a  small  quantity  of  kerosene.  It  is  best  to 
do  the  work  in  early  morning,  when  the  beetles 
are  sluggish,  and  they  do  not  readily  fly  away. 


The  Grape  Vine  Plume. 

A  caterpillar  with  a  very  long  name  (PU-rophorns 
periscelidaclylus )  works  in  an  interesting  manner 
upon  the  grape  vines.  About  the  time  the  third 
cluster  is  forming  ou  a  vigorous  shoot,  the  young 
leaves  at  the  extremity  may  be  found  fastened  to¬ 
gether,  making  a  cavity,  in  which  one  or  more 
caterpillars  find  a  retreat.  The  mature  insect  is  a 
moth  of  a  tawny  yellow  color,  with  a  very  rapid 
flight.  The  wings  are  split  up  into  feather-like 
lobes,  and  on  this  account  the  insect  is  known  as 
the  Grape  Vine  Plume.  The  larva;  hatch  soon 
after  the  grape  leaves  begin  to  expand.  At  first 
the  caterpillars  are  nearly  smooth,  but  after  each 
change  of  skin  the  hairs  become  larger  and  more 
numerous.  They  feed  for  about  a  month  upon  the 
tender  grape  leaves,  and  then,  fastening  themselves 
by  the  hind  legs  to  the  under-side  of  leaves,  etc., 
they  change  into  the  inactive  or  pupa  state.  A 
second  brood  is  not  known,  but  if  there  is  one,  it 
can  do  but  little  injury. 

The  method  of  treatment  is  hand-picking.  The 
part  attacked  should  usually  be  removed  in  the 
summer  pruning  or  pinching,  and  therefore  the 
Plume  is  not  very  destructive.  Sometimes  the 
third  cluster  of  grapes  is  included  in  the  fold  of 
leaves  and  silken  threads,  and  if  this  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  care  must  be  taken  in  removing  the  un¬ 
sightly  twisted  tips  of  the  infested  branches. 


Summer  and  Autumn  Blooming  Shrubs. 

The  great  majority  of  ornamental  shrubs  produce 
their  flowers  in  spring,  and  we  often  see  collections 
all  aglow  in  the  early  months,  that  show  nothing 
but  foliage  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  With  proper 
care  in  selection,  the  shrubbery  may  be  made  at¬ 
tractive  at  all  seasons.  In  choosing  shrubs  for 
planting,  regard  should  be  had  not  only  to  flowers, 
but  to  fruit,  as  some  are  more  ornamental  in  fruit 
than  in  flower.  Of  the  late  blooming  shrubs,  none 
are  more  desirable  than  the  Japanese  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora.  This  produces  at  the  end  of 
each  stem  a  large  pyramidal  cluster  of  flowers  ; 
these  are,  at  first,  pure  white,  gradually  becoming 
pinkish,  the  color  deepening,  until  frost  comes.  By 
pruning  this  shrub  severely,  the  panicles  may  be 
produced  of  enormous  size,  so  large  as  to  require  a 
stake  for  support.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  introductions  of  late  years. 
The  old  Japan  Globe-flower,  Kerria  Japonica,  is  not 
properly  appreciated.  It  will,  if  neglected,  become 
a  nuisance,  but  when  properly  pruned,  and  its 
straggling  stems  tied  up,  its  golden  balls  will  en¬ 
liven  the  shrubbery  all  summer.  A  capital  subject 
for  the  lawn  is  the  Small  Buckeye,  (PEsculus  parvi- 
flora,)  of  the  Southern  States.  It  forms  a  round- 
headed,  dense  clump,  with  many  stems,  and  in  July 
and  August  is  covered  with  panicles  of  white 
flowers,  forming  a  most  beautiful  object.  The  old 
Rose  of  Sharon,  Hibiscus  Syriacus,  (called  in  the 
old  catalogues  Alt/uea  frutex),  is  a  most  desirable 
shrub.  It  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years, 
and  the  best  nurseries  now  offer  both  double  and 
single  varieties,  in  color  from  white  to  deep  purple. 
As  these  bloom  in  August  and  September,  when 
few  others  are  in  flower,  they  are  most  valuable 
shrubs.  They  need  close  pruning  each  year,  othei-- 
wise  they  will  grow  very  straggling. 

Among  shrubs  valuable  for  their  showy  fruit,  the 
different  species  of  Euonymm,  or  Burning-bush, 
are  desirable.  The  native  H.  altropurpureus,  or 
“  Wahoo,”  is  excellent,  but  our  favorite  is  E.  lati- 
folius,  the  “  Broad-leaved  Burning  Bush,”  from 
Central  Europe.  This  is  as  yet  rather  scarce,  but 
would  be  propagated  more  generally,  were  its 
merits  known.  The  common  Snow  Berry  ( Sym - 
phoricarpus  racemosus)  on  account  of  its  abundant 
white  berries,  is  showy  in  autumn.  In  selecting 
shrubs  for  their  autumn  effect,  the  old  “Smoke- 
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tree,”  often  incorrectly  called  “Purple  Fringe,” 
(Rhus  Cotinus),  the  “  Wig-tree  ”  of  England,  should 
not  be  forgotten,  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  very 
showy.  Among  climbers,  the  Japanese  Hall’s 
Honeysuckle  ( Lonicera  Halliana),  is  a  most  valu¬ 
able  introduction.  It  blooms,  and  keeps  blooming, 
and  never  tires.  Our  native  Trumpet-Creeper  (Te- 
coma  radicans,)  and  its  oriental  brother  (T.  grandi- 
flora,)  are  valuable  for  their  rapid  growth,  and  their 
abundance  of  trumpet-shaped,  orange-scarlet  flow¬ 
ers,  produced  from  July  to  October.  Some  of  the 
improved  varieties  of  Clematis  are  late  bloomers, 
and  our  native  Virgin’s  Bower  (C.  Virginiana ) 
gives  a  wealth  of  white  flowers  in  August,  and  its 
clusters  of  fruit  are  beautiful  later.  Among  the 
vines,  ornamental  for  their  fruit,  the  Roxbury  Wax 
Work  ( Celastrus  scandens)  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  If  allowed  to  run  upon  a  tree,  it  will  soon 
kill  it,  but  upon  a  trellis  it  is  valuable  for  its 
glossy  foliage  and  scarlet  fruit.  By  proper  care  in 
selecting,  the  shrubbery  may  be  attractive  from 
early  spring  uutil  frost  comes,  and  even  later. 


Making  a  Lawn  in  Autumn. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  appear  to  hesitate 
about  laying  down  a  lawn  at  any  other  time  than 
in  spring.  If  given  the  choice,  we  should  prefer 
autumn.  When  the  grass  seed  is  sown  in  spring, 
unless  a  good  “  catch  ”  is  made  very  early,  the 
young  grass  has  to  contend  with  a  daily  increasing 
temperature.  If  sown  in  the  fall,  the  cool  nights, 
with  their  refreshing  dews,  restore  the  plants,  and 
they  grow  rapidly  during  the  warm  days,  while 
there  is,  usually,  at  this  season,  an  abundance  of 
rain  to  encourage  growth.  It  is  sometimes  recom¬ 
mended  to  sow  oats  with  the  grass  seed;  however 
useful  this  may  be  in  late  spring  sowing,  it  is  not 
at  all  needed  in  autumn.  Oats  are  of  doubtful 
utility  at  best ;.  whether  the  good  they  do,  by  shad¬ 
ing  the  young  grass,  is  not  more  than  offset  by  de¬ 
priving  it  of  needed  nourishment,  is  a  question. 
At  all  events,  oats  at  this  season  are  not  needed. 

In  making  a  lawn  now,  as  at  any  other  season,  it 
is  well  to  recollect  that  the  work  is  to  be  done  for 
many  years,  and  that  in  no  part  of  the  grounds  will 
thorough  preparation,  deep  tilling  of  the  soil,  and 
abundant  fertilizing,  pay  better  than  here.  In  a 
lawn  of  considerable  extent,  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  surface  to  a 
dead  level.  For  small  grass  plots,  on  small  places, 
this  may  be  desirable,  but  a  large  lawn  appears  to 
much  better  advantage  if  the  surface  is  gently  un¬ 
dulating.  Various  mixtures  of  seed  are  offered  by 
the  seedsmen.  Some  of  these  seem  to  be  well  con¬ 
sidered,  but  anything  more  unsuited  to  our  climate 
than  the  “  French  Lawn  Grass,”  can  not  be  imag¬ 
ined.  Probably  not  a  third  of  the  kinds  of  grass  it 
is  said  to  contain,  will  survive  in  our  climate.  The 
best  lawns  wre  ever  had  were  sown  with  “  Kentucky 
Blue-grass  ”  and  “  Rhode  Island  Bent  ”  (a  variety 
of  Red-top),  in  both  eases  a  small  amount  of 
“  White  Clover  ”  was  added.  For  strong  soils,  the 
former,  for  light  and  sandy  ones,  the  latter,  will 
no  doubt  give  satisfaction.  In  buying  grass  seed 
for  a  lawn,  look  well  to  its  quality.  Some  seed  of 
“Kentucky  Blue-grass”  (the  same  as  “June 
Grass  ”)  sells  for  twice  the  price  of  others,  and  is 
worth  four  times  as  much.  Chaff  does  not  always 
cover  seed,  and  the  samples  should  be  carefully  in¬ 
spected.  The  advice  to  use  from  three  to  eight 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  is  founded  upon  the 
uncertain  quality  of  the  seed.  Probably  four  bush¬ 
els  of  fairly  good  seed  would  be  ample.  The  seed 
should  be  divided  into  two  or  four  equal  portions, 
and  the  sowing  made,  after  thoroughly  preparing 
the  soil,  in  different  directions.  The  seed  may  be 
brushed  in,  but  at  this  season,  a  good  rolling  will 
give  a  sufficient  covering.  Where  the  lawn  borders 
on  roads  or  paths,  or  on  shrubbery  or  other  planta¬ 
tions,  it  will  be  best  to  lay  a  margin  of  turf,  six 
inches  or  more  in  width.  For  small  areas,  the  lay¬ 
ing  of  sods  is  advisable,  and  this  may  be  done  now, 
as  well  as  in  spring.  In  most  localities,  a  common, 
or  the  road-sides,  will  usually  afford  a  tine,  close 
turf.  The  soil,  in  this  case,  should  be  as  thorough¬ 
ly  prepared  as  for  seeding,  and  the  turf  well  beaten 
down,  to  bring  its  roots  in  close  contact  with  the 


soil.  If  necessary  to  cover  steep  banks,  sods  must 
be  used.  These  may  be  held  in  place  by  the  use  of 
pins  ;  plasterer’s  lath  split,  is  best.  These  will  de¬ 
cay  by  the  time  the  sod  becomes  well  established. 


Early  Greens  for  Next  Spring. 

The  city  markets  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  and 
often  in  a  mild  spell  in  winter,  abound  in  “greens,” 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  these  should  not  be 
equally  abundant  on  every  farm.  Where  the  meat 
served  is  to  a  great  extent  salted,  green  vegetables 
are  not  only  acceptable,  but  necessary  to  health. 
Cabbage  is  for  many  so  indigestible,  that  it  can 
not  be  eaten,  and  where  this  difficulty  does  not 
exist,  a  variety  is  always  welcome.  Spinach,  the 
most  delicate  and  palatable  of  all  the  vegetables 
used  as  greens,  can  be  raised  on  any  good  farm 
land,  and  with  very  little  trouble.  The  soil  being 
well  prepared  by  the  use  of  the  plow  and  harrow', 
mark  it  off  in  fifteen-inch  drills,  and  sow  the  seed 
rather  thickly,  covering  it  with  about  half  an  inch 
of  soil.  Use  a  roller,  or  pat  the  soil  down  firmly 
with  the  hoe  or  back  of  the  spade.  Some  carefully 
go  over  the  rows  and  tread  down  the  soil  over 
them.  The  fall  rains  soon  bring  up  the  plants ; 
they  will  grow  rapidly  and  be  large  enough  to  gather 
in  September  or  October.  For  use  at  this  time, 
the  plants,  where  they  are  thickest,  are  to  be  cut 
out  at  intervals,  using  a  stout  knife,  leaving  the 
remainder  room  to  grow.  Where  the  winters  are 
severe,  scatter  straw,  leaves  or  other  litter  between 
the  row's,  and  slightly  cover  the  plants.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  thaws,  cuttings  may  be  made,  and  if 
this  is  done  so  as  to  thin  the  plants  a  second  time, 
the  rest  will  grow  all  the  larger,  and  be  ready  to 
use  later.  “  Sprouts,”  as  it  is  called  in  the  market, 
is  a  variety  of  kale,  a  cabbage  that  does  not  head. 
This  is  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  spinach. 
If  a  farmer  finds  that  he  has  more  spinach  than  can 
be  consumed  at  home,  a  few'  barrels  of  it  will  meet 
with  a  ready  sale  at  the  nearest  market. 


Preparing  Fruit  for  Market. 

“Farmers  are  cheats,”  we  heard  a  city  man  re¬ 
mark  the  other  day.  “  I  do  not  buy  a  basket  of 
strawberries  that  has  not  the  best  and  biggest  on 
top,  and  when  the  peach  season  comes,  I  get  a 
dozen  or  two  of  fine  peaches  at  the  top,  while  the 
rest  of  the  basket  is  filled  with  small,  green  and 
gnarled  fruit;  they  are  all  cheats.”  The  very 
next  day  after  hearing  this  remark,  we  were  among 
the  fruit  commission  houses,  and  in  one  place  saw 
some  young  men,  who  had  bought  several  crates 
of  berries  to  peddle.  They  had  a  lot  of  smaller 
baskets,  to  which  they  transferred  the  berries  from 
the  larger  ones  they  had  bought,  and  as  they  filled 
these,  they  topped  them  with  the  largest  berries 
with  surprising  dexterity.  We  concluded  that  all 
the  cheating,  in  strawberries  at  least,  was  not  done 
by  the  farmers.  That  there  is  much  “  deaconing  ” 
(the  market  phrase  for  topping)  of  peaches  and 
other  fruits,  we  do  not  doubt,  yet  the  tendency  is 
all  in  the  other  direction.  Take  peach-growers, 
for  example,  those  w'ho  are  regularly  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  expect  to  continue  it,  strive  to  make 
their  brand  upon  a  crate  or  basket  a  guarantee  of 
honest  packing.  This  is  insisted  upon  at  all  the 
meetings  of  peach-growers ;  only  recently  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  transactions  of  a  fruit-grow'ers’  society 
in  North  Carolina,  in  which  this  point,  honest  pack¬ 
ing,  was  dwelt  upon  at  great  length.  “  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy,”  is  not  a  proverb  of  the  highest 
moral  tone,  as  if  implies  that  it  pays  to  be  honest, 
but  the  peach-growers  are  willing  to  adopt  it.  In 
packing  peaches,  the  first  point  should  be  to  assort 
them,  making  as  many  grades  as  the  condition  of 
the  fruit  requires.  When  brought  to  the  packing 
shed,  the  fruit  is  at  once  thinly  spread  in  the  shade, 
in  order  that  it  may  cool  as  much  as  possible.  In 
assorting,  any  that  are  at  all  soft  are  put  aside,  to  be 
left  at  home  ;  then  two  or  three  qualities,  extras, 
firsts  and  seconds,  are  made,  and  with  the  best 
growers,  the  packages  of  each  are  alike  all 
through.  It  is  allowable  to  turn  the  colored  sides 


of  the  top  layer  uppermost,  in  order  that  the  fruit 
may  appear  at  its  best,  but  not  to  select  large  spec¬ 
imens  for  the  top  layer.  Those  who  send  peaches 
to  market  for  the  first  time,  will  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  observe  this  rule.  In  packing  grapes 
for  market,  the  box  is  opened  at  the  bottom,  fine 
large  bunches  are  laid  in  and  the  box  filled  up 
with  smaller  bunches.  This  is  done  in  order  that 
the  fruit,  when  the  top  is  taken  off,  may  present  a 
good  appearance,  and  if  the  filling  is  done  with 
good  fruit,  even  if  not  the  most  select,  there  is  no 
harm  done.  But  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
poorly-ripened  fruit,  and  even  loose  berries  are 
used  to  fill  up,  the  grower  will  in  time  find  that  his 
brand  is  not  in  demand  in  the  market.  The  fruit¬ 
grower,  who  expects  to  continue  in  the  business, 
can  not  well  afford  to  pack  his  fruit  dishonestly. 


Saving  Seed  Corn. 

The  growing  of  good,  sound  seed  corn,  that  will 
yield  a  maximum  crop,  properly  begins  a  year  be¬ 
forehand  in  the  shaping  of  the  character  of  the  seed. 
Therefore  select  the  seed  for  1884  and  1885  from 
the  ears  already  growing  in  the  field,  and  give  it 
special  care.  As  a  rule,  any  thrifty  farmer  can 
raise  better  seed  than  he  can  buy,  and  it  should  be 
in  his  programme  every  year  to  give  his  personal 
attention  to  the  growing  of  his  own  seed  corn. 
There  is  money  in  it.  The  average  yield  of  Indian 
corn  for  the  whole  country  is  not  far  from  twenty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  total  yield  some¬ 
times  reaches  one  billion  seven  hundred  million 
bushels.  With  the  best  husbandry,  which  means 
good  seed,  good  soil,  manure  and  tillage,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  raise  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
If  fine,  6ound  seed  corn,  with  a  good  pedigree, 
would  add  only  ten  per  cent  to  the  yield  of  this 
crop,  it  would  increase  the  annual  yield  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  million  bushels,  worth  eighty- 
five  million  dollars.  Every  thinking  farmer  must 
see  that  he  has  a  money  interest  in  securing  sound 
seed  corn,  and  in  knowing  just  what  he  plants. 
He  is  suffering  loss  every  year,  probably  from  want 
of  a  little  timely  attention  to  this  matter.  He 
uses  unsound  corn,  possibly,  for  seed,  selects  from 
the  corn-crib  the  best  he  can  find,  or  borrows  from 
a  neighbor  as  careless  as  himself  about  the  seed 
that  he  plants.  A  part  of  the  corn  rots  in  the 
field,  and  he  has  to  plant  over,  which  makes  extra 
expense.  The  late  planted  corn  is  caught  by  the 
frost,  and  he  suffers  loss  in  the  large  proportion  of 
soft  corn  that  he  harvests.  The  stover  is  not  as 
well  cured  for  fodder,  and  cattle  refuse  the  mouldy 
mass.  Heredity  counts  for  as  much  in  vegetable 
as  in  animal  life.  To  get  maximum  crops,  you 
must  have  seed  perfect  after  its  kind,  with  the 
normal  quantity  of  starch,  gluten,  oil,  and  other 
constituents  that  belong  to  it.  The  plant  must  be 
well  fed,  cultivated,  and  ripened  in’its  appropriate 
season  to  mature  this  kind  of  seed.  We  say,  then, 
select  your  ears  for  seed  corn,  as  they  stand  upon 
the  stalk,  in  August  or  September— perfect  ears, 
well  capped.  Put  a  string  upon  them,  or  some 
mark,  by  which  they  can  be  identified,  and  let 
them  mature  upon  the  stalk.  To  make  sure  of 
perfect  drying,  hang  them  up  in  bunches  upon  the 
south  side  of  a  building,  or  in  a  well-ventilated 
loft,  or  room  with  a  fire  in  it.  The  perfect  drying 
of  seed  corn  is  an  important  item.  The  corn 
should  not  be  shelled  until  the  cob  is  thoroughly 
dried.  When  you  are  ready  for  planting,  pour  the 
seed  corn  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  skim  off  every 
kernel  that  floats.  That  which  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water  is  the  best,  and,  with  suitable  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil  and  climate,  will  germinate  and  bear 
fruit  after  its  kind.  Corn  yields  very7  kindly  to  all 
intelligent  efforts  to  increase  its  productiveness 
and  improve  its  quality.  By  selecting  ears  from 
stalks  that  bear  two  or  more  ears,  you  can  increase 
the  number  of  ears.  By  selecting  ears  of  twelve 
or  more  rows,  you  can  increase  the  number  of 
kernels  upon  the  cob,  always  provided  that  you 
give  the  corn  plant  food  enough  to  do  its  best  in 
the  harvest.  Farmers  who  look  carefully  after 
their  seed  corn,  and  raise  seventy-five  bushels 
to  the  acre,  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  a  paying  crop. 
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Tropical  Fanning. 


There  is  but  little  dignity  about  farming  in  the 
•tropics.  It  is  true,  there  are  great  plantations  of 
sugar  and  coffee,  but  the  owners  of  them  are  either 


Fig.  1. — A  TAM  MERCHANT. 


companies,  formed  abroad,  and  represented  by 
overseers  and  officers,  or  proprietors  who  are  far 
too  aristocratic  to  touch  a  hoe-handle,  or  harness 
a  team.  The  white  man  does  not  work  in  the 
warm  latitudes.  The  farmer  proper  of  the  tropics 
is  in  the  main  little  better  than  the  slave,  whose 
place  he  occupies.  In  the  West  Indies  he  is  in¬ 
variably  a  negro  '  on  the  continent  of  South  or 
Central  America  a  half-breed,  or  rather  a  hybrid, 
the  result  of  a  couple  of  centuries  of  Indian, 
Spaniard,  and  negro  cross-breeding.  But  where- 
ever  he  is,  he  is  always  wretchedly  ignorant  and 
poor.  He  always  farms  in  a  very  small  way,  and 
by  the  most  primitive  methods.  An  acre  of  ground 
constitutes  a  large  farm.  He  never  plows,  the  hoe 
and  spade  being  his  only  tools.  He  raises  yams 
(tig.  1),  and  kindred  indigenous  vegetables,  and 
very  good  crops  of  them,  too,  for  he  has  a  fertile 
soil  to  aid  him.  He  never  plants  on  poor  ground. 
If  he  lives  near  a  running  stream,  he  generally  has 
numerous  trees  of  the  banana  and  plantain.  Though 
these  grow  wild  in  the  tropics,  they  are  improved 
by  cultivation.  The  wild  bananas  root  close  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  a  freshet  may  carry  the  plants 
away.  We  have  often  seen  a  rude  canoe  slip  by  on 
some  South  American  stream  at  early  morning, 
carrying  an  old  squaw,  in  a  scarlet  cotton  gown, 
and  a  cart-wheel  hat,  with  a  roll  of  tobacco-leaf 
between  her  teeth,  and  two  bunches  of  bananas 
for  cargo  (fig.  2).  These  bunches  are  all  she  has  to 
sell,  and  she  will  travel  twenty  miles  to  dispose  of 
them.  The  old  woman  is  never  without  a  naked 


boy  and  a  lean  dog  for  company,  and  when  the  tide 
is  fair,  the  party  float  along,  carried  by  the  current, 
and  propelled  by  the  wind  blowing  on  a  big  plan¬ 
tain  leaf,  which  the  boy  holds  upright,  for  a  sail. 

Farming  to  such  people  is  simply  a  means  to  au 
end,  and  that  end  is  a  bare  living.  They  eat  what 


little  they  raise,  aud  only  go  to  market  in  order  to 
obtain  such  necessities,  as  the  little  hardware  or 
ammunition  they  use,  or  the  scanty  clothing  they 
wear.  If  the  tropical  public  had  to  depend  on 
them  for  material  subsistence,  they  would  starve. 

There  are  small  farmers  or  market  gardeners, 
who  supply  the  market.  Twice  a  week  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  towu  with  their  products,  the  extent  of 
which  would  make  an  American  farmer  smile.  It 
may  be  a  donkey-load  of  vegetables,  or  a  basket  of 
fruit,  carried  on  the  back  or  head.  Its  value  never 
exceeds  two  dollars,  aud  is  often  less  than  one. 
The  heaviest  loads  seen  in  a  tropical  market,  are 
those  of  green  fodder — grass,  freshly  cut,  and  piled 
up  on  the  back  of  a  patient  donkey  (figs.  3  and  4). 
On  the  summit  the  owner  lounges  at  ease,  while 
his  poor  brute  hobbles  along,  directed  by  blows  of 
a  long  pole  on  his  ears.  Viewed  from  the  rear, 
the  aspect  of  the  combination  of  man,  beast,  aud 
grass  is  very  curious  indeed.  Green  fodder  is  in 
constant  demand,  as  everyone,  with  any  preten¬ 
sions  to  gentility,  keeps  horses  or  saddle-mules. 

Another  curiosity  of  tropical  farming  is  the  yam. 
There  are  two  species  ;  the  finer,  which  is  a  very 
fair  substitute  for  potatoes,  when  it  is  mashed,  is 
small  and  succulent ;  the  coarser  is  large,  stringy, 
and  tasteless.  The  stranger,  who  sees  these  latter 
stacked  up  in  a  market  place,  invariably  takes 
them  for  firewood  (fig.  1),  aud  they  are  often 
dry  and  fibrous  enough  to  serve  for  burning. 


Such  products  as  the  small  farmers  of  the  tropics 
raise,  are  all  easily  cultivated.  Crops  which  re¬ 
quire  care,  such  as  cocoa  and  coffee,  are  left  to  the 


Fig.  3. — A  LOAD  OF  HAT. 

more  enterprising  and  enlightened  foreigner,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  the  higher  class  natives.  Even 
sugar  cane  is  sparsely  grown  by  the  small  farmer. 
The  little  he  does  raise,  is  for  sweetening  his  water 
and  coffee.  He  simply 
crushes  the  cane  by  a  prim¬ 
itive  method  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  requires  it. 
The  unclarified  juice, which 
he  calls  gvarapo ,  is  his 
only  substitute  for  sugar. 
Com  is  raised  to  feed  the 
horses  and  mules,  and  to 
bake  into  cakes.  The  grass- 
fodder  is  too  light  for  a 
constant  diet,  and  draught 
or  pack  animals  have  to  be 
fed  some  corn  daily,  when 
at  work.  For  baking,  the 
corn  is  simply  pounded  in 
a  hollow  stone,  mixed  with 
water  and  salt,  and  cooked 
on  a  hot  stone  or  iron  plate , 
and  usually  rubbed  with  raw  red  pepper  to  flavor  it. 

No  more  picturesque  or  wretched  picture  can  be 
conceived,  thau  one  of  the  little  farms  of  South  or 
Central  America.  A  hut  of  palm  boards,  with  a 
rotten  roof  of  palm  branches,  swarming  with  bats, 
scorpions,  and  other  vermin,  constitutes  the  farm- 


Fig.  2.— GOING  TO  MARKET. 


er’s  home  (fig.  5).  The  floor  is  of  earth,  the  beds 
are  frameworks  of  boards,  on  which  the  inmates 
stretch  without  the  effete  formality  of  undres¬ 
sing.  Hammocks  are  not  as  often  seen  as  one 
would  fancy.  All  travellers,  however,  carry  them, 
and  for  a  dime  obtain  the  privilege  of  slinging 
them  from  the  beams.  Many  farm  houses  are 
mere  sheds,  with  the  sides  open  to  the  winds.  The 


Fig.  4.— REAR  OF  LOAD. 


farms  themselves  present  none  of  the  pleasing 
aspects  of  cultivated  ground.  The  different  crops 
grow  in  patches,  it  is  true,  but  rank,  uuweeded,  and 
without  care.  Nature  provides  a  soil  so  rich,  that 
man  needs  to  give  it  but  little  labor,  when,  after 
years,  the  ground  is  worked  out,  the  farmer  opens 
another  patch,  for  all  is  free. 

Such  a  laud  as  this  would  be  a  paradise  for  the 
intelligent  and  energetic  Northern  farmer,  but  for 
the  fact  that  in  this  enervating  and  malarial  climate 
hard  labor  is  deadly.  The  white  man,  who  settles 
here  and  works  as  he  is  accustomed  to  labor  in 
the  cooler  climate  at  home,  soon  dies,  and  only  he 
who  adapts  himself  to  the  listless  climate,  survives. 


Green  Manures  in  the  Garden. 

In  a  properly  managed  garden  the  soil  is  kept 
constantly  at  work.  If  it  is  not  producing  a  crop, 
it  should  not  be  left  to  grow  up  to  weeds,  but  be 
sown  to  seme  crop  that  may  be  turned  under  and 
serve  as  a  green  manure.  This  will  not  only  pre¬ 
vent  a  growth  of  weeds,  but  afford  a  mass  of 
green  material  which,  if  turned  under,  will  greatly 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  What  shall  it  be  ? 
While  buckwheat,  clover  and  other  plants  are  used 
as  green  manures  for  farm  crops,  we  have  yet 
much  to  learn  as  to  the  best  green  manure  crops 
for  the  garden.  The  late  Mr.  W.  N.  White  (author 
of  “  Gardening  for  the  South  ”)  found  that  on 
soils  already  in  fair  condition,  Lucern  (Alfalfa) 
sowed  broadcast,  was  the  best  plant  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Where  the  season  devoted  to  the  crop  is  short, 
probably  mustard  or  rape  would  answer  a  good 
purpose.  In  the  Southern  States,  whether  for  field 
or  garden,  the  Cow-pea  takes  precedence  of  all 
other  plants  as  a  green  manure.  From  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  plant,  we  are  sure  that  it  is  worthy 
of  trial  in  Northern  gardens.  It  requires  a  long 
season  to  ripen  its  seeds,  but  as  a  green  manure 


Fig.  5. — the  farmer’s  home. 


the  seeds  are  not  needed,  and  it  will  produce,  in 
Northern  localities,  au  abundant  crop  of  herbage, 
which  analysis  shows  to  be  rich  in  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments.  Common  field  peas  will  afford  a  rich  green 
manure.  The  gardener  should  make  it  his  aim  to 
occupy  his  land  with  something,  if  not  with  the 
best  possible  plants  for  green  manure,  then  what¬ 
ever  will  prevent  the  growth  of  a  crop  of  weeds. 
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Twenty  Years  in  Swine  Husbandry. 

BY  JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

A  dozen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  prevailing 
American  hog  was  a  coarse,  ill-bred  animal.  I  had 
just  such  hogs  on  my  own  farm — hogs  that  would 
race  about  all  day  and  squeal  all  night — hogs  that 
would  catch  a  hen,  eat  a  lamb,  kill  a  sheep,  and 
even  maim  a  horse.  I  wanted  to  improve  them.  I 
wanted  to  stop  their  squealing.  I  wanted  to  give 
them  less  bone,  less  hair,  and  more  flesh  and  fat. 
I  have  accomplished  this  object ;  I  keep  pigs  by  the 
hundred,  but  I  rarely  hear  a  squeal,  and  they  are 
so  quiet  that  a  very  slight  fence  will  keep  them  in 
the  pasture  lots.  With  such  pigs  constantly  in 
view,  things  which  I  thought  very  important  twenty 
years  ago,  are  now  of  little  moment.  The  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  hogs 
on  my  own  farm,  has  taken  place  also  on  tens  of 
thousands  of  farms  in  all  the  great  hog-producing 
sections  of  the  country.  The  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  breeding  and  management 
of  pigs  in  the  United  States  is  something  wonder¬ 
ful.  Our  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry  are  far  superior 
to  those  of  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  improvement, 
as  a  whole,  is  by  no  means  so  marked  as  the  im¬ 
provement  which  has  taken  place  iu  the  character 
of  our  pigs.  To-day  there  are  no  finer  hogs  in  the 
world  than  can  be  found  in  the  United  States,  and 
certainly  in  no  other  country  can  so  many  really 
good  hogs  be  found. 

It  may  be  equally  true  that  there  are,  perhaps, 
not  over  two  or  three  countries  in  the  world  in 
which  so  many  poor  hogs  can  be  found.  Our  good 
hogs  are  very  good,  and  our  bad  hogs  are  very  bad 
indeed.  I  may  say  without  vanity  that  farmers 
who  still  raise  bad  hogs  should  select  out  the  best 
formed,  largest,  quietest,  healthiest,  and  most 
thrifty  sows  they  can  find  on  their  own  farm,  or  on 
the  farms  of  their  neighbors,  and  cross  them  with 
the  best,  quietest,  most  highly-refined  thorough¬ 
bred  boar  they  can  purchase.  The  breed  they 
select  from  is  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
The  real  point,  I  think,  is  to  get  a  boar  that  is 
pure-bred,  and  which  is  distinguished  for  his  quiet¬ 
ness  of  disposition,  either  in  himself  or  his  ances¬ 
tors,  and  also  for  his  fineness  of  bone,  fine  hair, 
and  little  offal  of  all  kinds.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  boar  it  is  best  to  select  is  not  by  any  means  a 
model.  He  might  not  take  a  prize  at  any  fair.  He 
may  be  a  small,  insignificant  pig,  but  if  he  is  a  pure¬ 
bred,  and  comes  from  a  race  of  well-formed,  pure¬ 
bred  ancestors,  you  can  use  him  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  There  is  no  doubt  on  this  point.  I 
have  seen  it  tried  again  and  again,  and  have  never 
known  a  failure.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
well.  The  best  locomotive  cannot  be  run  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed  without  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel, 
and  you  cannot  obtain  rapid  growth  in  a  pig  with¬ 
out  a  liberal  and  constant  supply  of  food.  Breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  must  go  together.  Breeding  with¬ 
out  feeding  will  result  in  disappointment ;  feeding 
without  breeding  is  a  mere  waste  of  food. 

IMPROVING  IMPROVED  PIGS. 

The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
character  of  an  immense  number  of  American  hogs 
is  something  wonderful.  There  may  be  some  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  how  this  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  has  been  brought  about.  Some  will 
say  it  is  caused  by  the  substitution  of  new  breeds 
for  the  old  ones.  Others  will  say  that,  while  this 
is  true  in  some  degree,  the  general  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  millions  of  American  hogs, 
is  owing  to  an  infusion  of  thorough-bred  blood. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  of  the  improvement 
cannot  be  doubted.  The  character  of  our  hogs  on 
many  farms  aud  in  many  sections  has  essentially 
changed.  How  to  improve  these  improved  hogs  is 
an  important  question.  We  shall  make  a  great 
mistake  if  we  assume  that  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  done.  We  can  never  stand  still.  Our  hogs  will 
get  better  or  worse.  And,  unfortunately,  we  have 
very  little  experience  to  guide  us.  The  experience 
we  have  to  fall  back  upon  is  not  always  of  an  en¬ 
couraging  character.  Going  back  to  England,  we 
find  “  improved  ”  breeds  in  almost  every  county. 


They  come  and  go  without  number.  They  are,  and 
have  been,  essentially  grades  or  cross-breds.  I  do 
not  know  of  an  English  breed  that  was  not  origin¬ 
ally  the  result  of  a  cross. 

SHALL  WE  CROSS  OUR  IMPROVED  BREEDS  ? 

Every  American  breeder  will  6ay  no,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  American  breeders  are  right.  They  will 
say  improve  the  breed  by  careful  and  judicious 
selection,  and  whatever  you  do,  keep  the  breed 
scrupulously  pure.  No  cross  can  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  have 
clear  and  definite  ideas  on  this  subject.  We  must 
know  what  we  are  talking  about.  We  must  know 
what  we  want,  and  why  we  want  it.  If  we  want 
pigs  to  take  prizes  at  the  Agricultural  Fairs,  that 
is  one  thing ;  if  we  want  pigs,  that  are  healthy, 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  that  are  to  some  exteut  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  will  grow  rapidly,  fatten  easily,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  amount  of  ham,  pork,  breakfast  bacon, 
and  lard,  in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed,  that 
is  another  thing  ;  but  if  we  want  pigs  principally  for 
breeders,  if  our  object  is  to  raise  boars  to  be  used  in 
improving  the  general  swine  stock  of  the  country, 
that  is  another  and  very  different  object.  It  may  be 
thought  that  we  can  keep  pigs  for  each  one  and  all 
of  these  different  objects  combined,  and  such  is 
undoubtedly  the  case,  but  it  remains  to  be  shown 
whether  this  combined  pig  is  now,  or  ever  can  be, 
as  good  a  pig  for  these  different  purposes,  as  pigs 
would  be  which  are  carefully  bred  for  each  special 
object  alone.  I  have  for  many  years  kept  a  large 
herd  of  pure-bred  Essex  pigs.  I  keep  them  mainly 
for  breeding  purposes,  fattening  and  selling  to  the 
butcher  only  those  that  are  not  good  enough,  or 
are  not  required,  for  breeders.  I  am  very  certain 
that  it  would  not  pay  me  to  keep  pure-bred  Essex 
pigs  solely  to  fatten  and  sell  to  the  butcher.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  breed  is  at  fault,  and  that  if  I  kept 
Yorkshires,  or  Berkshires,  or  Poland-Chinas,  I 
should  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  PerhaDS 
so,  perhaps  not.  I  am  a  little  radical  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  I  keep  pure-bred  Cotswold  sheep,  but  I  am 
sure,  if  I  kept  sheep  solely  for  their  mutton  and 
wool,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  for 
breeders,  I  would  not  keep  pure-bred  Cotswolds. 

I  know  that  the  grades  are  hardier,  healthier,  more 
vigorous,  fatten  easier,  and  are  more  profitable  for 
wool  and  mutton  than  the  pure-breds.  How  many 
farmers  are  there  in  England  or  America  that  keep 
pure-bred  Shorthorns,  or  Herefords,  or  Devons, 
solely  for  milk  and  beef  ?  How  many  keep  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys  or  Ayrshires  solely  for  butter  and 
milk  ?  It  may  be  said  that  the  animals  cost  too 
much  to  permit  their  being  used  for  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  is  the  true 
explanation.  If  a  high-bred  Duchess  Shorthorn  j 
could  be  produced  and  raised  as  easily  as  a  scrub, 
these  choice  amimals  would  not  be  so  scarce  and 
high.  The  great  value  of  the  pure-bred  male 
animal  consists  in  the  fact  that,  during  his  life,  he 
may  become  the  father  of  hundreds  of  animals 
which  are  vastly  superior  for  man’s  use  to  the  off¬ 
spring  of  a  common  or  cross-bred  sire. 


The  Grape  Vine  in  August. 

While  the  grape  vine  has  more  enemies  than  al¬ 
most  any  other  fruit-bearing  plant,  they  are,  with 
the  exception  of  the  little  understood  “  rot,”  easily 
managed  if  taken  in  time.  Mildew  is  usually  prev¬ 
alent  this  month.  If  neglected,  but  little  fruit  can 
be  hoped  for.  Mildew  is  easily  kept  in  subjection,  if 
sulphur  be  applied  in  time,  as  directed  last  month. 
If  a  rain  falls  soon  after  sulphur  has  been  used,  the 
application  should  be  repeated.  If  the  vines  are 
kept  well  dusted  with  sulphur,  the  trouble  will 
make  but  little  headway.  The  insects  that  infest 
the  vine  at  this  season  are  mainly  large  and  solitary 
caterpillars  and  beetles,  destructive  enough,  but  so 
scattered  that  hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy  that 
can  be  applied.  Where  droppings  are  seen  on  the 
ground  beneath  the  vines,  search  for  the  caterpil¬ 
lar  that  makes  them.  On  old  vines  there  will 
often  appear  vigorous  shoots  from  the  base,  or  at 
the  root,  and  anywhere  upon  the  old  stem.  These, 


as  a  general  thing,  are  not  needed,  and  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  noticed.  If  the  laterals  con¬ 
tinue  to  push  out,  the  new  growth  should  be 
pinched  back,  leaving  the  lower  leaf.  Where  vines, 
trained  to  a  trellis,  have  been  shortened,  the  upper¬ 
most  bud  will  often  start  into  growth.  This 
should  be  treated  like  a  lateral,  pinching  it  back  to 
the  lower  leaf,  and  repeating  the  operation  as  often 
as  a  new  shoot  starts.  Those  who  grow  grapes  to 
compete  for  prizes  at  the  various  exhibitions,  some¬ 
times  thin  the  berries  in  the  clusters,  in  order 
that  the  remaining  fruit  may  attain  a  larger  size. 


Second  Year  with  the  Old  Virgalieu. 

It  is  frequently  a  paying  investment  to  renew  the 
life  of  old,  neglected  fruit  trees  that  have  been  left 
to  go  to  moss,  dead  limbs,  and  barrenness.  We 
had  a  striking  proof  of  this  in  an  old  Virgalieu 
pear  tree,  which  was  full  of  dead  limbs,  and  left  to 
itself  for  years  under  the  hand  of  a  tenant  expect¬ 
ing  to  go  West  or  elsewhere  every  spring.  The 
first  season  the  land  was  plowed,  planted  with  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  generously  manured,  the  dead  limbs 
removed,  and  some  thinning  done  among  the  live 
ones.  Fortunately,  the  trunk  was  sound.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  first  year  was  a  new  start  of  vigorous 
shoots  all  over  the  tree,  and  a  few  pears.  About 
a  foot  of  new  wood  was  made  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit-buds. 
More  stable  manure  was  added  during  last  winter 
and  spring,  and  another  crop  of  potatoes  put  in,, 
which  have  been  frequently  cultivated  and  kept 
clear  of  weeds.  There  was  an  abundant  show"  of 
blossoms,  and  the  fruit  set  well.  At  the  middle  of 
June,  the  growth  of  wood  was  more  than  that 
made  during  the  whole  of  last  season.  The  foli¬ 
age  is  healthy,  and  a  good  crop  of  pears  is  assured.. 


Apples  for  a  Hear  Market. 

Several  have  written  us  that  they  propose  to. 
plant  orchards  for  profit,  their  market  being  New 
York  City,  and  ask  what  will  be  the  best  varieties. 
To  those  who  propose  to  plant  orchards  near  any 
large  city,  we  advise  the  early  varieties  of  apples. 
With  the  late  sorts,  the  cheaper  lands  of  some  of 
the  Western  States  can  produce  handsomer  speci¬ 
mens  than  they  can  hope  for,  and  the  competition 
is  unequal.  The  early  varieties  are  too  tender  to 
allow  of  long  transportation,  and,  if  showy  varie¬ 
ties  are  selected,  they,  as  a  rule,  bring  much  bet¬ 
ter  prices  than  the  late  kinds  ;  they  can  be  market¬ 
ed  at  once,  and  bring  immediate  returns.  In  near¬ 
ly  all  neighborhoods  in  the  older  States,  there  are 
local  varieties,  seedlings,  no  doubt,  which  have  not 
yet  been  recorded  in  the  catalogues.  These  are 
often  of  excellent  quality,  and  if  showy  and  of 
known  market  value,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
In  selecting  early  apples,  it  is  important  to  regard 
appearance,  as  such  fruit  is  judged  by  the  eye.  A 
friend  told  us,  a  few  years  ago,  that  two  trees  of 
the  “  Summer  Queen  ”  were  the  most  profitable  of 
any  in  a  large  orchard.  It  is  later  than  some  others, 
but  its  large  size  and  showy  character,  it  being- 
handsomely  striped  and  shaded  with  red,  caused  it 
to  bring  the  highest  price.  Another  very  showy 
fruit  —  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  —  is  the 
“  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.”  It  ranks,  perhaps,  as 
an  early  autumn,  rather  than  as  a  summer  fruit, 
but  is  so  hardy,  productive,  and  handsome,  that  it 
should  not  be  omitted.  Among  other  excellent 
early  sorts  are  :  “  William’s  Favorite,”  a  handsome 
red  fruit ;  “  Tetofsky,”  a  Russian  apple,  now  be¬ 
coming  very  popular  ;  “  Red  Astraclian,”  a  beauti¬ 
ful  red,  but  sour  apple,  and  perhaps  more  gener¬ 
ally  planted  than  any  other  ;  “  Carolina  Red  June  ” 
is  similar  in  color.  “  Early  Harvest,”  “High-top 
Sweet,”  “Large  Yellow  Bough,”  and  “Summer 
Pippin,”  are  among  the  best  of  the  yellow  or  green 
apples.  We  have  given  a  sufficiently  large  selec¬ 
tion  for  a  market  orchard.  If  one  wishes  choice 
fruit  for  home  use,  he  can  find  nothing  better  than 
the  “Primate,”  “Early  Strawberry,”  “Summer 
Rose,”  and  “Summer  Sweet  Paradise,”  but  save 
the  second  named,  they  are  not  so  desirable  for 
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orchard  culture.  Selecting  early  apples,  and  pack¬ 
ing  them  carefully  in  new  half-barrels,  lined  with 
white  paper,  or  in  suitable  crates,  will  greatly 
increase  the  market  returns  for  this  kind  of  fruit. 


Live  Stock  Exhibitions. 

During  the  coming  three  months,  there  will  be 
continual  exhibitions  of  our  domestic  animals  at 
the  numerous  Fairs  and  Shows  over  the  whole 
country.  In  order  to  judge  fairly  as  to  the  merits 
of  these,  it  is  highly  important  that  they  should 
be  exhibited  in  proper  condition — that  is,  neither 
being  too  fat  nor  too  lean.  As  fat  hides  many 
bad  points  of  animals,  they  are  very  frequently 
exhibited  by  owners  in  a  superabundant  state  of 
grossness,  in  order  to  cover  faults,  and  blind  the 
eyes  of  the  examining  judges.  Here  a  distinc¬ 
tion  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
different  breeds  of  animals,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  kept.  The  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayr¬ 
shire,  and  Dutch  (Holstein  and  Friesian)  cows  sur¬ 
pass  in  the  dairy ;  these,  then,  should  be  judged 
mainly  as  to  their  merits  in  yielding  an  extra  large 
quantity  of  milk  or  butter  for  the  food  consumed, 
while  a  harmonious  form  and  fine  points,  though 
desirable  to  accompany  these  extra  yields,  should 
be  a  secondary  consideration.  As  the  Shorthorn 
cow  is  a  general  purpose  animal,  its  form  and  dis¬ 
position  to  take  on  an  excellent  quality  of  flesh 
when  dried  off  for  fattening,  should  be  equally 
considered  with  its  dairy  qualities  ;  and  the  same 
is  required  of  any  other  breed  for  which  a  general 
purpose  is  claimed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Devon, 
although  a  much  smaller  animal  than  the  Shorthorn. 

As  to  the  beef  breeds,  like  the  Hereford,  Black 
Polled  Scotch,  Kyloe,  and  any  others,  perfection 
of  form,  aptitude  to  fatten  economically,  and  turn 
out  first  quality  meat,  are  alone  to  be  kept  in  view. 
In  preparing  beasts  exclusively  for  the  Fat  Stock 
Show,  particular  regard  must  be  had  to  their  con¬ 
dition.  No  butcher  wants  them  overloaded  with 
fat,  for  such  are  unfit  for  consumption,  and  a  good 
judge  of  meat  will  never  purchase  pieces  cut  from 
the  carcass  of  these.  He  does  not  wish  to  buy  tal¬ 
low,  but  tender,  well-marbled,  lean,  juicy  meat. 
This  alone  is  required,  and  the  animals  which  best 
furnish  it  are  now  given  the  first  prizes  at  Chicago 
and  other  places  in  the  United  States,  when  fat 
cattle  are  exhibited.  They  must  be  judged  twice  : 
first,  when  alive,  as  to  form,  condition,  etc.  ;  and 
second,  after  slaughter,  as  to  the  quality  of  their 
meat.  We  regret  to  say  that  these  rules  were  not 
followed  in  England  at  the  great  Fat  Cattle  Show 
at  Birmingham,  in  December,  or  at  the  still  larger 
and  more  important  Christmas  Show  in  London. 
But  the  principles  of  the  American  Shows  are  now 
studied  to  some  extent  by  the  managers  of  those 
in  England,  and  the  agricultural  press  there  is 
heartily  recommending  that  they  should  be  adopt¬ 
ed  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Until  this  is 
done,  no  satisfactory  progress  can  be  made  on  the 
part  of  breeders  and  feeders  in  supplying  an  eco¬ 
nomical  and  savory  quality  of  meat  for  the  market, 
whether  it  be  flesh  of  beeves,  sheep,  or  swine. 
Of  the  latter,  however,  two  sorts  of  flesh  are  re¬ 
quired  :  such  as  is  almost  entirely  fat  for  salting 
and  barreling,  and  that  which  is  tender,  juicy, 
and  lean,  for  smoked  hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon. 


Spare  the  Toads. 

There  is  no  better  abused,  and  probably  no  more 
useful  creature  in  the  garden  and  upon  the  farm 
than  the  toad.  That  apt  simile,  “  like  a  toad  un¬ 
der  a  harrow,”  tells  the  story  of  his  wrongs.  And 
now  that  our  harrows  are  armed  with  steel  teeth, 
and  are  supplemented  with  clod  crushers  and  cul¬ 
tivators  of  various  types  for  comminuting  the  soil, 
the  sorrows  of  the  toad  are  intensified,  and  he  is 
threatened  with  extinction  in  all  cultivated  fields. 
Stay  thy  hand  from  slaughter,  tiller  of  the  soil. 
The  toad  is  as  useful  in  his  place  as  the  implements 
of  tillage  you  drive  over  his  back  so  thoughtlessly. 
“The  jewel  in  his  head”  is  not  there,  but  in  his 
capacious  stomach,  that  always  has  room  in  it  for 
one  more  bug,  one  more  worm,  that  destroys  the 


food  of  man.  Watch  his  habits  for  a  day,  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  lightning  thrusts  of  his  tongue  as  he 
scoops  in  your  enemies,  and  you  will  have  a  better 
appreciation  of  his  work,  and  of  his  place  in  good 
husbandry.  If  your  garden  is  without  toads,  you 
can  afford  to  purchase  them  for  stock.  They  will 
pay  good  dividends,  as  surely  as  superphosphate. 


Diseased  Cabbage  Stems  and  Roots. 

The  cabbage  is  a  most  unfortunate  plant  with  re¬ 
spect  to  its  insect  enemies.  Some  attack  the  seed¬ 
lings  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  ground ;  sev¬ 
eral  others  devour  the  leaves,  and  the  stem  and 
roots  have  insects  which  infest  those  parts ;  in- 


Fig.  1. — a  “club-footed”  cabbage. 

deed,  over  a  dozen  different  species  are  known  to 
live  upon  the  cabbage.  In  some  localities,  the 
roots  swell  up  and  become  “  club-footed  ”  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  cease  to  nourish  the  plants, 
and  they  fail, — are  really  starved  to  death.  A 
friend  sent  us  some  yjung,  partly  grown  cabbages, 
the  roots  of  which  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  as 
shown  by  the  portrait 
of  one,  of  real  size, 
given  in  figure  1.  It 
will  be  seen  that  when, 
instead  of  fine  fibres, 
for  taking  up  food,  the 
roots  are  swollen  and 
distorted  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  there  can  be  no 
hope  for  the  plant. 

When  the  stem  was 
cut  through  length¬ 
wise,  it  appeared  as 
in  figure  2,  which  is 
somewhat  enlarged. 

The  interior  of  the 
stem  was  alive  with 
numerous  maggots, 
which  had  partly  hol¬ 
lowed  it  to  a  mere 
shell.  The  presence  of 
them  was  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  dis¬ 
eased  root,  and  the 
death  of  the  plant, 
which  appeared  to  be 
close  at  hand.  These 
maggots  were,  apparently,  those  of  the  “Cab¬ 
bage-Fly”  of  Europe  ( Anthomyia  brassicce).  When 
full-grown,  they  are  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
long  ;  they  then  leave  the  plant,  and  turn  to  pupae 
in  the  soil,  from  which,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  the 


Fig.  2.— MAGGOTS  IN  CAB¬ 
BAGE  STEM. 


perfect  insect  comes  forth.  This  is  a  two-winged 
fly,  of  a  gray  color,  with  a  spread  of  wings  of  about 
half  an  inch.  Several  broods  are  produced  during 
the  season,  the  pupae  of  the  latest  remaining  dor¬ 
mant  in  the  ground  all  winter.  The  flies  come  out 
the  next  season  in  time  for  the  early  cabbages. 
While  this  pest  does  not  appear  to  be  general,  it  is, 
in  some  localities,  sufficiently  abundant  to  cause 
serious  loss.  Lime  has  been  found  to  be  the  best 
remedy7  proposed  thus  far.  In  England,  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  form  of  lime-water,  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  the  use  of  superphosphate  as  a  manure  has 
been  found  to  be  a  preventive.  The  best  means  of 
getting  rid  of  this  pest,  is  by  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops.  While  cabbages  may  be  grown  year  after 
year  on  soil  well  supplied  with  lime,  the  proper 
practice  on  other  soils  is  a  judicious  rotation. 

-  - - 

Worms  in  a  Lawn 

J.  H.  Tompkins,  Ohio,  is  much  annoyed  by  earth 
or  angle  worms  in  his  lawn.  The  soil  is  a  sandy 
clay,  lies  high,  and  has  been  heavily  manured.  He 
writes  us  that  the  worms,  “as  large  as  little 
snakes,”  are  ruining  the  grass.  That  worms  are, 
on  the  whole,  useful,  is  strongly  advocated  by 
some,  but  if  there  is  a  place  where  their  labors  in 
bringing  up  fertilizing  matters  from  below,  can  be 
dispensed  with,  it  is  on  a  well-made  lawn.  What¬ 
ever  good  they  may  do  to  the  lawn,  their  casts  are 
a  nuisance.  In  England,  where  worms  are  much 
more  abundant  than  with  us,  the  worm  casts  are 
scattered  by  sweeping.  One  English  horticultural 
writer  advises  the  use  of  salt,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
bushels  to  the  acre,  to  destroy  worms,  stating  that 
a  less  quautity  will  do  no  good,  while  a  bushel  or 
two  more  will  do  no  harm.  If  we  wished  to  destroy 
worms  in  a  lawn,  we  should  use  lime-water.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  effect  of  such  a  heavy  dress¬ 
ing  of  salt,  as  that  just  mentioned,  might  be  in  our 
climate,  but  having  used  lime-water  on  the  most 
delicate  plants  in  the  greenhouse,  should  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  apply  it  to  the  lawn  to  destroy  worms.  By 
lime-water,  we  refer  to  a  saturated  and  perfectly 
clear  solution  of  lime  (see  page  324,  last  month). 
Lime-water  is  most  readily  made  by  placing  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  of  quick-limc  in  a  barrel,  slaking  it 
with  hot  water,  and  then  adding  water  to  fill  the 
barrel ;  stir  thoroughly,  and  allow'  the  sediment  to 
settle.  The  liquid,  perfectly  clear  when  applied 
to  the  lawn,  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  worms.. 


Broad-Cast  and  Drilled  Seeding  of  Crops. 

Professor  Roberts,  of  the  Cornell  University  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station,  found  the  average  of  two 
years  of  broad-cast  sowing  of  oats  to  be  61  bushels 
per  acre,  while  equal  areas  drilled  gave  56  bushels. 
He  also  obtained  the  largest  yield  with  about  three 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  The  summary'  of  seven 
years  of  experimentation  with  wheat,  shows  that 
the  drilled  plots  gave  a  larger  average  yield  than  the 
areas  sown  broadcast.  Three  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre  gave  a  better  crop  than  a  greater  or  less 
amount.  Professor  Roberts  finds  that  there  is  a 
noticeable  variation  from  year  to  year  in  the  per 
cent,  of  seed  that  germinates,  and  the  amount  de¬ 
stroyed  by  insects  and  other  causes.  Thin  seeding 
frequently  does  well,  until  the  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  of  early  spring,  when  it  suffers  more  than  thick 
seeding.  If  the  weather  of  late  spring  is  not  favor¬ 
able,  the  thin  seeding  does  not  tiller  as  it  should, 
or  tillers  so  late,  that  there  is  a  large  number  of 
small  heads  on  short  stalks,  in  the  standing  grain. 
One  bushel  of  good  seed  would  be  ample  for  an 
acre,  if  all  the  conditions  were  most  favorable  ; 
but  they  seldom  are,  and  it  is  wiserto  give  aliberal 
sowing  of  the  grain,  than  to  run  the  risk  for  the 
advantages  of  a  thin  seeding. 

The  extended  experiments  with  various  com¬ 
mercial  manures  warrant  two  conclusions  :  First, 
concentrated  fertilizers,  under  some  conditions 
of  the  soil,  when  applied  liberally  in  contact  with 
the  seed,  may  do  as  much  harm  as  good.  Second, 
nitrogen,  when  applied  in  the  form  of  dried  blood, 
is  much  more  effective  than  when  furnished  to  the 
soil  in  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
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Wise  iJeglslation.— The  French  Govern¬ 
ment  has  passed  a  law  that  hereafter  all  owners  of  stal¬ 
lions  for  service  must  produce  a  certificate  showing  that 
the  animal  is  free  from  disease  and  unsoundness  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  Government  does  not  enact  a 
similar  law.  If  it  did,  and  strictly  enforced  it,  the  horse 
stock  of  the  United  States  would  be  increased  in  value  at 
least  25  per  cent.  To  this,  if  good  action,  endurance,  and  a 
mild  temper  were  added,  it  would  make  the  future  stock 
still  more  valuable.  Over  ten  million  horses  were  re¬ 
ported  in  the  census  of  1880,  and  we  presume  there  may 
be  nearly  twelve  millions  now,  for  they  have  increased 
with  unexampled  rapidity  during  the  past  three  years. 

Tlie  .Japanese  Bla.<ldei*-^fuit. — A  few 

years  ago,  we  gave  an  engraving  of  Staphylea  Bumalai , 
for  which  “Japanese  Bladder-nut”  will  answer  as  a 
common  name.  Our  native  "  Bladder-nut  ”  (S.  trifolia) 
is  not  rare  in  moist  places  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is 
showy  in  both  flower  and  fruit,  and  is  well  worth  grow¬ 
ing,  though  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  The  Japanese 
species  is  vastly  superior.  The  engraving  referred  to 
was  from  specimens  sent  by  a  correspondent.  Having 
since  flowered  it,  we  find  the  blooms  much  finer  and 
more  profuse  than  those  sent  us.  Every  twig  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  large  cluster  of  flowers  of  the  purest  white, 
each  a  bouquet  of  itself.  W e  can  commend  the  Japanese 
Bladder-nut  to  lovers  of  fine  shrubs,  as  one  of  the  best 
of  recent  introductions. 

A  Great  Importation  of  <JiiniSs. — 

Steamers  from  Alexandria  and  Messina  have  carried  to 
the  port  of  Marseilles  from  twenty  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand  quails  each.  Quails  abound  in  vast  numbers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  first  two  ports.  They  are 
caught  in  nets,  conveyed  in  shallow,  well-ventilated 
boxes,  supplied  with  plenty  of  food  on  the  voyage,  and 
thus  reach  their  deslination  in  good  condition.  These 
importations  begin  before  or  at  least  early  in  February, 
and  continue  into  May,  if  not  longer.  During  this  time 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  brought  over  from  Egypt 
and  Sicily.  After  April,  their  consumption  is  forbidden 
in  France,  and  the  quails  are  then  sent  mostly  from 
Marseilles  to  England.  There  is  no  necessity,  then,  of 
sportsmen  there  to  supply  the  markets,  even  if  the 
shooting  season  were  not  already  long  since  over. 

'l'lie  Ilecoralions  lot*  tlie  Fair. — 

Most  of  the  Fair  grounds  of  the  County  Associations 
have  a  building  devoted  to  the  display  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  usually  called  “Floral  Hall.”  This  is  often,  at 
the  time  of  the  Fair,  a  rather  barren  place.  Those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  exhibition  should  provide  for  its 
decoration.  If  they  have  any  showy  plants  that  can  be 
spared,  such  as  Cannas,  Castor  Oil  plants,  or  other  dec¬ 
orative  specimens,  let  them  prepare  these  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  Fair.  Nail  kegs,  or  half-barrels  cut  down 
to  the  proper  size, will  answer  for  “  pots.”  Carefully  tuke 
up  the  plants  and  place  them  in  these,  giving  a  supply 
of  good  soil.  Keep  the  plants  in  the  shade  until  they 
recover  from  the  shock  of  removal,  and  then  promote 
their  growth  by  applications  of  weak  manure  water. 
The  plants  must  be  set  where  violent  winds  will  not  in¬ 
jure  them.  A  few  large  specimens,  distributed  about 
the  hall,  will  go  far  to  relieve  its  barren  appearance. 

Hose-lnigs  on  tlie  Grape  Vines. — 

A  correspondent  writes  us  that  the  JRose-bugs  are  doing 
injury  to  his  grape  vines.  They  first  attacked  them 
three  years  ago  in  large  swarms,  but  were  picked  off 
almost  daily  until  the  season  was  over,  thus  preventing 
them  from  dropping  to  the  ground  to  pass  the  winter. 
Picking  by  hand  is  the  only  sure  remedy.  Each  picker 
carries  a  tin  can  containing  some  water,  and  drops  the 
beetles  into  it.  Afterwards  pour  off  the  water,  and 
empty  the  insects  into  the  fire.  It  is  not  well  for  poul¬ 
try  to  eat  the  bugs,  as  they  sometimes  cause  sickness. 
Our  correspondent’s  leading  complaint  is,  that  his 
neighbors  do  not  pick  the  bugs,  and  he  cannot  therefore 
hope  to  get  entirely  clear  of  the  pest.  Concerted  ac¬ 
tion  is  needed  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  insect 
trouble. 

Skelter  lor  Stock. — Live  stock  writers 
are  strenuous  in  advising  comfortable  shelter  from  frost, 
cold,  and  fierce  winds  during  the  inclement  season,  all 
of  which  is  highly  necessary  and  very  proper.  Few, 
however,  have  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  that  of  the 
■hot  season,  in  protecting  their  animals  from  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  sun  and  tormenting  insects.  When  these 
were  most  prevalent,  it  has  been  our  rule  to  keep  as 
many  of  our  animals  as  possible  in  cool,  darkened  sta¬ 
bles,  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five 
to  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  rest  of  the  day,  and 


through  the  night,  we  let  them  remain  at  pasture.  In  this 
way  they  need  soiling  only  at  noon,  and  get  plenty  of 
exercise  and  feed  during  the  other  part  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  is  specially  advantageous  to  the 
growth  of  calves,  and  indeed  of  colts  also.  We  do  not 
permit  our  calves  to  run  with  the  cows  here  at  the  East, 
as  we  know  is  unavoidable  at  the  great  West,  and  we  do 
not  think  it  advisable  for  the  colt  to  run  during  the 
whole  day  with  the  mare.  If  nursed  at  morning, and  again 
at  noon,  it  may  then  rest  until  towards  evening.  H.  H. 

Suriiiif  Grove  Cemetery. — Ailolph 
Straucli.— Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  at  Cincinnati,  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  garden  ceme¬ 
teries  of  the  country.  This,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  the 
first  cemetery  in  which  all  visible  boundaries  to  individ¬ 
ual  lots  were  abolished;  the  whole  was  laid  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  general  plan,  which  was  not  marred  by  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  fences,  hedges,  and  other  fancies  of  lot- 
owners.  The  beauty  of  Spring  Grove  is  due  to  the  de¬ 
signing  and  subsequent  superintendence  of  Mr.  Adolph 
Strauch.  A  visit  to  this  cemetery  under  the  guidance 
of  its  designer  and  architect,  who  pointed  out  beauties 
that  might  have  been  passed  unnoticed,  and  gave  reasons 
for  every  departure  from  usual  methods,  remains  as  a 
delightful  remembrance.  At  last,  he  who  prepared  this 
lovely  resting-place  for  so  many,  has  been  himself  laid 
away.  His  influence  has  been  felt  all  over  the  country. 

Importation  of  Meiit  Instead  of 
Hiving  Animals. — We  are  pleased  to  see  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  meat  importation  from  America  fully  discussed, 
in  accordance  with  its  importance,  in  the  British  agri¬ 
cultural  journals.  The  objection  to  the  importation  of 
live  cattle  is  two-fold.  The  first  is,  that  for  many  years 
past  they  have  carried  disease  to  the  native  stock, 
causing  a  loss  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling  to  the 
farmers,  and  also  considerably  increasing  the  price  of 
meat  to  consumers.  The  second  is,  that  cruel  suffering 
is  often  endured  by  the  poor  dumb  beasts  in  their  im¬ 
portation.  Dead  meat,  packed  in  improved  refrigerators, 
can  be  transported  thousands  of  miles,  and  will  improve, 
rather  than  deteriorate,  in  quality.  There  is  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  of  being  able  to  hold  it  for  sale,  if  the 
market  happens  to  be  a  little  glutted  on  arrival,  until 
a  good  price  can  be  obtained.  Cattle  must  be  sold 
at  once,  or  go  into  an  expensive  quarantine  ;  and  they 
often  arrive  in  such  poor  condition,  as  to  require  weeks 
or  even  months  to  bring  them  around  fit  for  slaughter. 

Temperature  of  Woodlands  and 
Open  Fields.— Professor  Prentiss,  after  a  prolonged 
series  of  tri-daily  observations  with  thermometers,  finds 
that  the  temperature  of  a  wooded  belt  is  somewhat 
higher  than  that  of  an  open  field,  that  the  fluctuations 
are  less  rapid  and  extreme,  and  that  gradual  changes  in 
the  temperature  of  the  field  are  not  felt  in  the  woods 
until  a  day  or  two  later.  The  apparent  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  temperature  of  the  woods  and  that  of  open 
fields  is  always  far  greater  than’the  real  difference.  By 
means  of  thermometers,  inserted  in  holes  bored  into 
the  hearts  of  trees,  it  was  found  that  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  interior  of  a  pine  tree  is  one  or  two  de¬ 
grees  higher  than  that  of  an  oak.  During  the  winter 
season,  the  thermometers  will  register  twenty-five  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  at  the  center  of  large  trees.  This  fact 
does  not  strengthen  the  opinion  of  some  scientists,  that 
trees  and  shrubs  are  killed  if  the  sap  in  the  living  cells 
becomes  frozen.  The  low  temperatures  recorded  do  not 
prove  that  the  vital  liquid  is  congealed,  but  they  throw 
additional  doubt  on  an  already  very  doubtful  theory. 

Ivy  Foisoning'. — The  “  Poison  Ivy,”  also 
called  “Poison  Oak,”  and  in  some  localities  known  as 
“Marcury,”  is  often  the  cause  of  great  distress.  The 
vine  is  abundant  all  over  the  country,  one  form  being 
low,  running  along  on  banks  and  rambling  over  stone 
walls.  Another  form  climbs  tbe  highest  trees,  clinging 
to  the  bark  by  its  many  rootlets.  It  is  often  confounded 
with  the  Virginia  Creeper;  indeed,  we  have  known  it  to 
be  planted  as  an  ornamental  vine,  it  having  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  that.  The  two  are  readily  told  apart,  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Creeper  having  its  dark-green,  shiny  leaves  five- 
parted,  while  the  light-green  leaves  of  the  poison  vine 
are  three-parted.  The  Poison  Ivy  is  so  very  abundant, 
that  were  all  equally  susceptible  to  its  influence,  we 
should  hear  much  more  of  its  effects  than  we  do  at 
present.  With  many,  the  poison  produces  only  a  slight 
eruption  on  the  skin  and  an  intense  itching.  Others 
are  more  seriously  affected,  and  the  face  swells  up  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  features  are  hardly  visible. 
Nearly  every  locality  has  its  popular  remedies  for  the 
poison,  and  new  ones  are  frequently  proposed.  As  a 
general  thing,  most  cases  are  relieved  by  keeping  the 
bowels  open  by  the  u-e  of  salts,  and  washing  the  erup¬ 


tions  with  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  of  lead.  The  latest 
remedy,  which  is  now  going  the  rounds,  is  to  bathe  the 
affected  parts  with  lime  water,  applied  as  hot  as  it  can 
be  borne.  This  is  simple,  the  remedy  is  usually  at 
hand,  and  is  worth  trying,  as  other  alkaline  washes 
have  been  found  useful.  No  harm  can  result. 

Tlie  Black  Walnut  in  (lie  South. 

— “  S.  D.  S.,”  Evergreen,  Ala.,  wishes  to  grow  the  black 
walnut  for  timber.  He  has  a  hill-side  that  has  never 
been  in  cultivation,  with  clay  about  twelve  inches  below 
the  surface.  If  the  foot  above  the  clay  is  good  soil, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  trees  would  flourish.  Our 
correspondent  should  make  arrangements  to  procure  the 
nuts  before  they  come  dry.  He  mentions  the  natural 
growth  of  his  land.  It  will  be  necessary  to  clear  off 
this  before  hoplants  his  walnuts.  He  can  not  hope  to 
successfully  grow  the  walnut  while  the  land  is  already 
occupied.  The  usual  method  is  to  plant  the  nuts  in 
rows,  eight  feet  apart,  placing  two  or  three  nuts  every 
eight  feet  in  the  row,  afterwards  removing  all  the  seed¬ 
lings  but  one.  As  young  walnut  trees  are  disposed  to 
branch  near  the  ground,  nurse  trees  are  used,  in  order 
to  make  the  walnuts  grow  up  and  form  tall  timber. 
Silver  maples  and  white  willow  (from  cuttings)  have 
been  used  as  nurse  trees.  The  object  of  these  is  to 
induce  an  upward  growth  of  the  walnut,  and  they  are  to 
be  removed  as  soon  as  they  have  answered  their  purpose. 
If  our  correspondent  has  cleared  land,  that  has  been  in 
cultivation,  he  probably  will  meet  with  better  success 
than  to  undertake  to  grow  the  black  walnut  on  wild  land. 

In  tlie  Hay  and  Harvest  Field. — 

People  drink  too  copiously  of  ice-cold  water,  and  every 
summer  the  list  of  deaths  from  this  cause  is  a  long  one. 
Excessive  drinking  of  ice-cold  water  becomes  as  much 
of  a  habit  as  some  other  forms  of  drinking.  If  ice-cold 
water  be  used  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  ordinary 
well-water,  “  half-and-half,”  it  will  be  found  to  quench 
thirst  quite  as  readily  as  when  taken  into  the  stomach 
at  the  melting  point  of  ice  (32°),  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  sunstroke  and  “sudden  prostration  in  the 
hay  field.”  Still  better  than  ice-water  is  some  prepared 
drink,  to  be  taken  in  moderate  quantities.  Nothing  is 
better  for  those  who  work  in  the  hay  and  harvest  field 
than  the  old-fashioned  “  Switched.”  This  is  water, 
sweetened  with  molasses,  to  which  are  added  vinegar 
and  ground  ginger.  We  do  not  know  of  any  definite 
proportions,  as  the  ingredients  are  usually  mixed  “  ac¬ 
cording  to  taste.”  It  is  a  most  refreshing  draught,  and 
if  cooled  by  adding  a  moderate  quantity  of  ice,  the  gin¬ 
ger  prevents  any  unpleasant  effects.  Another  capital 
drink  for  workmen  in  the  field  is  “Tea  Punch.”  Make 
strong  tea,  sweeten  it,  and  then  squeeze  into  it  the  juice 
of  one  or  more  lemons.  This  may  also  be  cooied  by 
adding  ice  in  moderate  quantities,  and  those  who  like 
tea  at  all,  will  prefer  it  to  any  other  harvest  drink. 
Strong  coffee,  with  sugar  and  milk,  placed  on  ice  until 
well  cooled,  is  another  excellent  drink  for  the  field. 

Tlie  Back  Stoop. — Bootjacks. — On 

many  farms  the  “hired  men”  eat  at  the  family  table. 
These  men  often  come  in  from  the  field  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition,  that  they  need  to  prepare  themselves  to  take  a 
seat  at  the  table.  This  is  usually  done  on  the  back 
stoop,  where  there  should  be  abundant  water,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  towels,  combs,  and  whatever  else  may 
be  needed.  So  far  as  we  have  noticed  hired  men,  -they 
are  quite  desirous  of  making  themselves  presentable, 
and  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
for  doing  so.  It  will  pay  the  farmer,  if  he  has  a  regard 
for  his  wife,  to  provide  a  lot  of  cheap  slippers,  which 
his  hired  men  can  use  when  they  come  into  the  house. 
He  should  also  provide  a  bootjack,  by  means  of  which 
the  boots  that  have  been  worn  in  the  field  may  be  re¬ 
moved.  Perhaps  there  is  no  simple  affair  upon  which 


more  inventive  talent  has  been  expended  than  on  the 
bootjack.  After  all,  the  common  old-fashioned  form 
shown  in  the  engraving  is  as  useful  as  any.  This  is  one 
of  those  appliances  that  the  farmer  or  his  boys  can 
make  in  the  workshops  in  winter.  The  back  stoop 
should  be  provided  with  a  bench.  Whisk-brooms  will 
prevent  the  introduction  of  dust  into  the  house,  and  if 
provided,  will  generally  be  used.  If  the  farmer  himself 
does  not  come  to  the  table  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  he  will 
soon  find  that  his  hired  men  will  contrive  to  properly 
attire  themselves  for  the  meals. 
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The  Liver-Fluke  and  Prevention  of  the 
Rot  in  Sheep. 

The  liver-rot.  fluke,  or  “  bane  ”  lias  been  known 
among  sheep,  and  its  ravages  dreaded,  from  early  times. 
There  have  been  many  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
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Fig.  1.— THE  MATURE  FLUKE. 

fatal  disease  ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  shown  that 
it  is  due  to  a  parasitic  animal  which  inhabits  the  bile 
ducts  of  the  sheep's  liver.  For  the  last  two  years  re¬ 
searches  into  the  natural  history  of  the  pest  have  been 
carried  on  by  Prof.  A.  P.  Thomas  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  the  completed  in¬ 
vestigations  are  given  in  Part  I.  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  for  the  present  year.  From  this  we  condense 
the  more  important  facts  discovered  and  reproduce  most 
of  the  engravings  herewith  given. 

The  fluke,  fig.  1,  is  a  sucking  worm  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  the  common  leech,  of  a  flat,  oval  shape,  pale 
brown  or  flesh-colored,  and  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
third  In  length.  Near  the  head  is  a  sucker,  y ,  by  means 
of  which  the  fluke  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  in¬ 
fested  part.  The  mature  fluke  produces  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs,  which  are  1 -200th  of  an  inch  in  length.  In 
one  case  observed,  7,000,000  eggs  were  obtained  from 
the  gall-bladder  of  a  single  diseased  sheep.  Figure  2 
shows  the  fluke's  egg,  much  magnified,  as  it  comes  from 
the  sheep’s  liver.  It  is  an  oval  body,  with  a  transparent 
shell,  which  allows  the  rounded  masses  of  the  contents 
being  seen.  The  eggs  are  carried  with  the  bile  into  the 
intestine,  and  at  length  are  voided  with  the  droppings 
of  the  animal.  If  they  fall  upon  wet  ground,  or  are 
washed  by  rains  into  pools  or  streams,  other  changes 
•occur.  With  the  temperature  at  75°  to  80°,  an  embryo 
forms  in  about  two  weeks.  Figure  3  shows  an  egg  with 
the  embryo  fully  formed,  and  fig.  4  represents  the  same 
when  hatched,  both  highly  magnified.  The  broader  end  is 
directed  forward  in  swimming,  and  in  its  centre  is  a 
^peg-like  projection  which  is  used  as  a  boring  tool. 
When  the  embryo  meets  with  any  object,  it  feels 


screw,  by  means  of  the  many  hair-like  paddles,  cover¬ 
ing  its  surface.  The  objective  point  is  the  snail's  lung, 
in  which  the  embryo  fluke  soon  develops  farther  at  the 
expense  of  the  juices  of  the  host.  The  form  of  the 
body  of  the  embryo  soon  changes  to  an  oval  shape,  shown 
in  fig.  0.  This  is  distinguished  as  the  first  generation 
in  the  snail,  and  is  termed  the  sporocyst ,  which  means  a 
bag  of  germs.  These  sporocysts  grow  rapidly,  and  de¬ 
velop  offspring  which  are  the  second  generation,  and  are 
called  redia.  Figure  7  shows  a  magnified  mature  sporo¬ 
cyst,  containing  a  number  of  redia.  The  largest  one  at 
the  lower  end  is  well  developed,  and  will  soon  force  its 
way  through  the  walls  of  the  parent — the  wound  heal¬ 
ing  up  and  the  remaining  germs  continuing  to  grow. 
The  redia  are  more  active  than  the  sporocysts  and 
migrate  from  the  lung  to  other  organs  of  the  snail.  A. 
full  grown  redia  is  shown  in  fig.  8  ;  it  has  a  mouth  and 
an  intestine,  and  produces  the  third  generation.  The 
offspring  of  the  redia  are  tadpole-shaped,  and  called  the 
cercaiice.  It  is  this  third  generation  of  the  snail  parasite 
that  is  destined  to  enter  the  sheep  and  produce  the  liver 
fluke.  The  cercarhe,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  9, 
leave  the  snails,  swim  around  for  a  time,  and  then  be¬ 
come  attached  to  and  encysted  upon  grass  stalks. 
These  cysts  remain  dormant  until  picked  up  and  swal¬ 
lowed  by  sheep  feeding  on  the  grass.  The  number  of 
cercari*  descended  from  a  single  fluke  egg  is  not  less 
than  two  hundred,  and  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  over  a  thousand.  A  single  live  fluke  may,  through 
the  medium  of  the  alternation  of  generations  above  de¬ 
scribed,  give  rise  to  more  than  a  hundred  million  de¬ 
scendants  within  a  single  season. 

About  six  weeks  elapse,  from  the  swallowing  of  the 
tadpole  animal,  before  the  fluke  becomes  adult,  and  be¬ 
gins  to  produce  eggs  in  the  liver  of  the  diseased  sheep. 
It  is  seen  that  the  fluke  alternates  between  a  particular 
snail  and  the  sheep.  The  latter  voids  the  eggs,  and  the 
developed  embryos  enter  the  snails,  which,  in  turn,  har¬ 
bor  them  through  three  distinct  forms,  the  last  attaching 
itself  to  herbage,  conveys  the  infection  to  the  sheep. 

Now  that  the  life-history  of  the  parasite  is  known, 
the  conditions  for  its  existence  may  be  understood. 
Prof.  Thomas’  summary  is  condensed  as  follows:  For  the 
production  of  liver-rot  in  sheep,  there  must  be — 1.  Fluke 
eggs  on  the  ground;  2.  Wet  ground  or  water  during 


drugs.  Sheep  that  are  badly  infested  soon  fall  away  in 
condition:  the  eyes  lose  their  brightness,  and  become 
tallowy;  the  skin  grows  moist,  and  the  wool  loosens. 
As  the  disease  advances,  dropsy  sets  in,  and  soon  after 
this,  the  animal  dies  in  a  state  of  rottenness.  Sheep 
may  live  and  thrive  when  only  slightly  infested  with  the 


Fig.  8. — YOUNG  AND  MATURE  REDIA. 


fluke,  if  well  fed  and  otherwise  cared  for  ;  but  the  shep¬ 
herd  should  be  on  his  watch  for  the  disease.  If  there 
is  reason  to  think  a  flock  is  attacked,  one  of  the  most 
suspicious  should  be  killed,  and  its  liver  examined  for 
the  flukes.  If  “rotted”  sheep  are  kept,  let  them  run 


Fig.  9.— A  CERCARIA. 


warm  weather;  3.  The  Snail,  Limnceus  truncatulus;  4.  | 
Sheep  to  feed  on  the  ground  infested  by  the  fluke. 

The  eggs  may  be  introduced  in  manure,  in  earth  ad-  I 
hering  to  the  feet  of  animals,  or  by  running  water, 
especially  floods.  Rabbits  and  hares  are  often  infested 


only  on  dry  ground,  that  the  eggs  voided  may  not  meet 
with  the  water  necessary  for  their  development.  The 
manure  from  fluked  animals  should  not  be  placed  on 
wet  ground,  and  the  livers  of  all  infested  sheep  ought 
to  bo  destroyed  or  deeply  buried.  The  obvious  remedy 
for  wet  land  is  thorough  drainage.  When  not  practica¬ 
ble  to  drain,  salt  or  lime  may  be  scattered  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  as  these  substances  destroy  the  embryos,  the  cysts 
of  the  fluke,  and  also  the  host  snails.  Sheep  feed¬ 
ing  upon  salt  marshes  are  free  from  the  disease. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  graze  closely,  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  cysts  are  near  the  roots  of  the  grass.  Salt 
is  a  preventive  when  given  to  sheep,  acting  injuriously 
upon  the  swallowed  fluke  germs,  and  improving  the 
general  health  of  the  animals.  Dry  food  is  much  better 
than  green  for  infested  sheep. 

The  annual  loss  of  sheep  from  liver-rot  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  not  less  than  1,000,000  head,  and  an  equal 
number  die  annually  from  the  same  cause  in  Central 
Europe.  The  “rot”  occurs  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  found  in  both  our  native  and  imported  flocks,  and 
many  thousands  of  our  sheep  die  every  year  without  the 
owners  having  any  knowledge  of  the  cause. 


Fig.  2.— THE  FLUKE  EGG.  Fig.  3.— EGG  WITH  EMBRYO.  Fig.  4.— THE  EMBRYO.  Fig.  5.— SNAIL  ENLARGED. 


about,  and  if  not  satisfied,  darts  off;  but  if  the  surface 
met  is  that  of  a  certain  kind  of  snail— Limnceus  trunca¬ 
tulus  (fig.  5),  it  begins  at  once  to  bore  into  it.  The  young 
fluke  spins  around  on  itself  like  the  handle  of  a  cork¬ 


with  liver  fluke,  and  may  be  a  means  of  introducing  it. 
The  production  of  eggs  is  prevented  by  killing  all  sheep 
suffering  from  the  disease.  There  is  no  cure  for  the 
fluke,  as  it  inhabits  an  organ  not  easily  reached  by 


A  White  rsirin. — A  property  belonging  to 
Lady  Abingdon,  of  England,  is  thus  called,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  eccentric  fancy  to  have  every  animal  on 
it  of  a  white  color.  Horses,  cows,  sheep,  swine,  dogs, 
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cats,  rabbits,  geese,  fowls,  pigeons,  etc.  To  complete 
these,  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  sent  her  ladyship  some 
white  rats  and  mice.  AH  the  farm  servants  have  light 
hair,  and  we  suppose  they  are  dressed  in  white  clothing. 
We  do  not  hear  whether  carriages,  wagons,  carts,  plows, 
and  other  implements  are  painted  white,  but  to  be  con¬ 
sistent,  they  ought  to  be,  as  well  as  all  the  buildings 
and  fences  outside  aud  furniture  within.  The  great 
White  Jackass  in  Spain  is  as  precious  as  a  Barb  horse  of 
the  purest  blood.  We  wonder  Lady  Abingdon  does  not 
add  one  of  these  to  her  domestic  stock  of  animals. 


Blackberry  Wine— Syrup— Root. 

A  correspondent  in  a  Southern  State  has  great  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  blackberry  wine,  and  begs  us,  as  the  fruit 
ripens  very  early  with  him,  to  send  a  recipe  by  mail,  as 
one  in  the  paper  will  reach  him  too  late.  The  juice  of 
the  blackberry  has  a  small  amount  of  astringency,  and 
■whether  the  fruit  itself  be  eaten,  or  its  juice  converted 
into  wine  or  syrup,  its  effect,  if  any,  will  no  doubt  be 
favorable  in  bowel  complaints.  The  astringency,  which 
is  not  sufficient  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  slight  to  be  of  much  value  medicinally.  The 
reputation  of  the  blackberry  as  a  remedy  in  various 
bowel  complaints,  depends  upon  the  astringent  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  root.  The  “  Blackberry- tea,”  so  much  used 
in  domestic  practice  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  is 
made  not  from  the  berries,  but  from  the  root.  The  root 
is  not  only  employed  as  a  family  remedy,  but  our  most 
skilled  physicians  find  that,  in  chronic  cases,  it  is  most 
useful,  and  agrees  with  the  stomach  when  other  medi¬ 
cines  will  not  be  retained.  We  have  known  obslinate 
cases  of  the  “  army  diarrhoea  ”  to  yield  to  this  simple 
remedy  when  other  medicines  had  failed.  Those  who 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  remedial  properties  of 
the  blackberry,  should  make  use  of  the  root.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  any  perceptible  difference  in  the 
roots  of  the  several  species;  those  of  the  running  and 
bush  forms  of  the  blackberry  have  the  same  properties. 
As  one  or  more  species  is  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  a  useful  and  inexpensive  remedy  is  every¬ 
where  at  hand.  The  usual  method  of  preparing  it  is  to 
add  an  ounce  of  root  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and 
simmer  slowly  until  reduced  to  a  pint,  and  strain.  The 
dose  of  this  tea  for  an  adult  is  a  wineglassful;  for  a 
child,  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls.  While  it  is  preparing, 
bits  of  orange-peel  may  be  added,  to  give  a  pleasant 
flavor.  This  tea  was  much  used  by  the  surgeons  of  both 
armies  in  the  late  war  with  great  success,  and  it  is  now 
much  employed  by  physicians.  If  desired,  a  syrup  of 
the  root  may  be  prepared,  to  be  kept  at  hand  for  use. 
Four  ounces  of  blackberry  root  and  one  drachm  each  of 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmeg,  are  gently  simmered  for 
an  hour  in  a  quart  of  water.  The  liquid  is  then  strained 
off,  and  two  pounds  of  sugar  added.  When  cold,  add  a 
wineglassful  of  brandy,  and  bottle  for  use.  The  dose 
for  a  child  is  a  teaspoonful,  and  for  an  adult  a  table¬ 
spoonful.  As  to  blackberry  wine,  the  usual  process  for 
other  fruit  juices  may  be  followed.  To  a  gallon  of  the 
berries,  well  bruised,  add  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  Al¬ 
low  these  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  occa¬ 
sionally.  Then  strain  and  press  out  the  juice,  and  add 
two  pounds  of  sugar  to  each  gallon.  Place  the  liquid 
in  a  jug  to  ferment.  The  jug  must  be  kept  full  by  add¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time  some  of  the  juice  kept  for  the 
purpose.  When  fermentation  ceases,  cork  the  jug,  and 
keep  in  a  cool  place  three  or  four  months,  after  which 
the  wine  may  be  bottled,  carefully  pouring  it  off  from 
the  sediment.  Of  course,  larger  quantities  may  be 
made  with  the  same  proportions,  in  a  cask. 


Pure  Water  for  Hogs. 

The  swine  plague  was  alarmingly  frequent  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  though  fifty  years  ago  it  was  unknown. 
At  present  it  prevails  among  unimproved  swine,  and  is 
a  great  drawback  to  profitable  swine  raising.  Foul  wa¬ 
ter  is  the  most  potent  cause  in  the  development  of 
the  disease,  which  may  be  largely  prevented  by  pro¬ 
viding  pure  water.  The  hog  is  the  only  farm  animal 
which  will  readily  drink  impure  water ;  before  doing 
this,  cattle,  sheep,  and  especially  horses,  will  suffer 
great  thirst.  A  hog  is  frequently  indifferent  to  the 
quality  of  his  drink,  and  this  is  largely,  if  not  altogether, 
a  matter  of  bad  education.  Supply  a  hog  with  pure 
water,  and  it  will  soon  despise  that  which  is  foul. 

Swine  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  that  govern  the 
health  of  other  animals.  Vegetable  and  animal  matters, 
in  a  decaying  state,  when  introduced  into  the  system, 
are  detrimental  to  health.  Such  matters  are  readily  in¬ 
troduced  with  water,  being  taken  directly  into  the 
stomach,  soon  pass  to  the  intestines,  etc.,  and  become  a 
source  of  disease.  Experience  and  observation  have  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  a  large  per  cent  of  swine  disease  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  disease  germs  being  carried  into  the  stomach 
in  foul  water.  It  is  now  believed  that  this,  and  many 


other  diseases,  are  due  to  minute  organisms,  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  organic  life,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  are  vegetable  or  animal ;  they  are  known  by  the 
general  name  of  “  disease  germs.”  The  vitality  of 
these  germs  is  not  great,  except  when  preserved,  as  it 
is  in  water  containing  organic  substances.  In  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  pools,  ditches,  and  ponds,  their  vitality  is  pre¬ 
served  for  some  time.  If  hogs  are  forced  to  drink  such 
water,  they  take  into  their  bodies  the  seeds  of  disease. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  brooks 
and  creeks  are  fed  by  springs,  and  consequently 
their  water  is  pure,  cold,  and  wholesome.  They  will 
afford  good  water  for  hogs  or  any  other  animal.  But 
over  a  larger  area,  particularly  in  the  West,  the  creeks 
are  not  fed  by  springs,  but  formed  of  surface  water. 
After  rains,  the  waters  rush  along,  laden  with  a  sedi¬ 
ment,  consisting  in  part  of  decaying  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  matters.  They  soon  recede  into  slimy,  stagnant 
pools,  rich  in  malaria  and  pregnant  with  disease.  In 
such  localities,  the  swine  raiser  must  wholly  depend 
upon  wells.  In  some  cases,  well  water  may  be  as  un¬ 
wholesome  as  that  from  ponds  and  sluggish  creeks.  To 
be  reasonably  pure,  the  well  must  be  fed  by  a  spring  or 
subterranean  stream,  and  should  be  banked  up  well  with 
clay  around  the  curb,  so  that  no  surface  water  can  enter. 

In  August,  hogs  suffer  the  most  from  unwholesome 
water.  During  this  month  they  require  much  water,  and 
it  is  more  essential  that  it  be  pure  than  during  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  The  sun  is  hot,  the  air  dry,  the  earth 
parched  ;  the  hog  has  a  compact  body,  formed  largely  of 
fat,  small  lungs  imbedded  in  masses  of  flesh  and  fat,  and 
with  its  nostrils  near  the  ground.  It  inhales  dust,  which 
in  part  consists  of  decaying  vegetables.  Everything 
conspires  to  produce  a  feverish  state  of  the  body,  and  a 
great  thirst,  to  be  allayed  only  by  large  quantities  of 
cold  water.  But  water  from  creeks,  ponds,  and  the  like, 
are  at  this  season  the  most  heated.  The  greatest  fatal¬ 
ity  among  swine  is  in  September  and  October.  As  the 
period  from  the  inception  of  the  disease  to  its  fata!  ter¬ 
mination  is  from  thirty  to  forty  days,  it  would  appear 
that  the  disease  germs  are  most  often  taken  into  the 
body  of  the  animal  in  August. 


Shall  we  Prune  in  Autumn? 

To  the  above  question,  which  comes  from  several 
subscribers,  we  say  decidedly,  yes,  provided  the 
question  applies  to  newly  planted  trees,  those  set 
last  spring,  or  within  a  few  years.  The  sooner 
such  trees  have  their  final  shape  given  to  them,  the 
better.  This  should  have  been  done  when  they 
were  planted,  but  between  the  hurry  of  spring 
work  and  the  timidity  of  the  inexperienced,  who 
are  afraid  to  cut,  trees  are  quite  too  often  set  out 
just  as  they  come  from  the  nursery.  Such  trees 
must  sooner  or  later  be  put  into  their  final  shape 
for  bearing,  and  the  sooner  this  is  done,  the  better. 
Some  books  on  fruit  culture,  the  French  especially, 
give  diagrams  to  show  how  the  tree  should  be 
shaped.  These  are  well  enough  as  suggestions, 
but  as  no  two  trees  grow  precisely  alike,  the  only 
guides  in  such  matters  are,  a  general  idea  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  tree  growth,  and  common 
sense  in  their  application.  Working  to  pattern  can 
not  be  followed.  If  one  has  a  young  orchard,  the 
first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  hight  at  which 
he  will  make  the  heads  of  his  trees.  In  localities 
where  the  summer  is  long  and  hot,  it  is  claimed 
that  low  heads  shade  the  trunk,  and  thus  are  a 
benefit.  Others  wish  to  have  the  heads  high 
enough  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  teams  beneath 
them,  if  need  be.  While  there  is  no  objection  to 
cultivating  crops  in  a  young  orchard,  and  indeed  it 
is  better  to  do  this  than  to  neglect  the  soil  entire¬ 
ly,  the  practice  is  becoming  more  general  of  seed¬ 
ing  the  bearing  orchard  to  clover,  and  using  it  as  a 
pasture  for  swine,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  pigs 
and  trees.  The  hight  of  the  heads  being  decided 
upon,  all  branches  that  start  below  this  should  be 
removed.  The  next  point  should  be,  to  secure  an 
open  and  well-balanced  head,  with  the  main  branch¬ 
es  evenly  disposed.  Beyond  this,  all  branches  that 
crowd,  or  cross  one  another,  all  “water  shoots,” 
vigorous  growths,  that  sometimes  start  up  in  the 
growing  season,  should  becut  away.  The  season’s 
growth  being  completed,  the  removal  of  branches 
at  this  time  will  cause  no  check,  and  as  the  branch¬ 
es  to  be  cut  away  are  all  small,  no  large  wounds 
will  be  exposed.  Hence  we  say,  by  all  means  do 
such  pruning  in  autumn,  while  the  weather  is  mild, 
and  other  farm  work  is  not  pressing. 


Improvement  of  Jersey  Cattle  on  their 
Island  Home. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  informed  that  a  few  at  least 
of  the  breeders  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  have  de¬ 
termined  to  improve  their  cattle  in  a  common  sense 
way.  Led  off  by  a  foolish  fancy,  dictated  to  them 
by  foreigners,  they  have  been  half  ruining  their 
cattle  for  years  past,  by  paying  too  much  attention 
to  worthless  fancy  points,  instead  of  to  that  which 
is  most  important,  namely,  the  largest  economical 
production  of  butter  for  the  amount  of  food  con¬ 
sumed.  A  plan  of  this  improvement  is  sketched 
by  W.  Philip  le  Brocq,  of  Jersey.  He  says  :  “Every 
endeavor  is  now  on  foot  to  secure  an  authentic 
butter  record  of  some  of  our  best  dairy  cows. 
Printed  forms  of  butter  records  are  being  delivered 
by  the  committee  to  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  will  need  to  be  signed  before  a  magis¬ 
trate  of  our  royal  court,  as  a  guarantee  of  their 
accuracy,  before  they  are  accepted  by  the  Society. 
They  will  then  be  entered  in  a  record  book,  with 
the  original,  and  copies  will  be  sent  direct  from  the 
Association  on  application.  Any  intending  pur¬ 
chaser  visiting  the  Island,  will  receive  all  the 
assistance  he  needs  from  the  Society.  ”  The  above 
strikes  us  as  being  a  better  plan  for  adoption 
in  the  United  States,  than  any  we  have  yet  seen 
proposed  here.  It  would  require  only  a  little 
additional  labor,  and  a  trifling  extra  expense  to 
the  Jersey  breeder,  to  keep  a  record  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one,  or  more,  of  his  cows,  take  this  to 
the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace,  or  judge  of  a 
court,  make  oath  to  it,  and  then  forward  the  same 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Jersey  Society,  to 
be  entered  in  a  separate  book  kept  by  him  especial¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose.  This  book  should  be  held 
open  for  the  free  inspection  at  all  times  of  any 
member  of  the  Society,  and  the  records  should  be 
published  monthly,  to  be  furnished  to  all  appli¬ 
cants,  by  their  paying  a  moderate  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  the  same.  Some  may  fear. that  deception 
will  be  practised  occasionally  by  a  person  furnish¬ 
ing  a  record.  If  so,  he  perjures  himself ;  and  we 
presume  would  be  amenable  to  the  law  for  so 
doing.  Tet  even  if  he  were  not,  perjury  is  no  light 
crime,  and  would  be  so  disgraceful  when  found 
out,  as  it  surely  would  be  sooner  or  later,  that  the 
most  brazen-faced  scoundrel  would  long  hesitate 
before  committing  such  an  outrage  on  the  Society. 

The  plans  we  have  seen  hitherto  proposed  to  be 
adopted  here,  do  not  strike  us  favorably.  The  one 
is  for  a  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Jersey 
Society,  to  call  on  the  owners  of  the  cows  to  be 
tested,  take  them  under  their  own  care  for  a  week  or 
longer,  and  see  to  their  feeding,  milking,  skimming, 
churning,  and  weighing.  This  would  be  very  ex¬ 
pensive  and  tedious,  and  few  men  capable  of  con¬ 
ducting  such  an  oversight,  and  reporting  the  trial, 
could  be  found  to  engage  in  it.  The  other  plan  pro¬ 
posed  is  for  all  cows  to  be  sent  to  a  certain  place  for 
trial,  to  be  carried  on  by  a  stationary  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  for  this  purpose.  But  cows  sent  away  to  a 
strange  place,  will  not  often  feed  as  well,  and  be  as 
contented  and  quiet  as  at  home,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  They  would  consequently  not  only 
lose  in  the  production  of  milk,  but  also  in  its  quali¬ 
ty.  Hence  the  trial  of  them  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  a  very  unfair  one.  Moreover, 
the  risk  of  sending  a  cow  from  home  is  consider¬ 
able,  and  those  possessing  such  as  are  of  high 
value,  would  not  be  willing  to  take  it.  Herd  books 
record  without  hesitation  all  pedigrees  sent  them 
by  the  breeders  of  stock,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  for  entries.  They  rely  on  the  owners  of  the 
animals  alone  for  the  evidence  of  the  breeding,, 
which  is  a  necessity  of  the  case  ;  for  who  else  ex¬ 
cept  the  owner  can  know  anything  about  it,  if  he 
pleases  to  keep  the  facts  entirely  to  himself?  Jersey 
breeders  are  thus  trusted  in  sending  in  their  pedi¬ 
grees,  precisely  the  same  as  all  others.  Now  if  a 
man  is  to  be  trusted  in  this,  unaccompanied  with 
an  oath,  shall  he  not  be  in  the  much  less  important 
record  of  milk  and  butter  production  with  an  oath  ? 
In  common  fairness  and  credence  we  think  so. 
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Fruits.— Maturity  and  Ripening. 

In  the  botanical  use  of  the  word  “fruit,”  it  is 
applied  to  the  ripened  ovary  of  the  pistil,  and 
whatever  remains  attached  to  it.  In  this  sense  a 
pea-pod  is  as  properly  a  fruit  as  a  peach.  In  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  term,  we  apply  it  to  the  same 
parts  when  they  become  juicy  and  edible.  Even 
this  definition  must  be  qualified ;  cucumbers, 
squashes,  and  tomatoes  are  as  truly  fruits  as  are 
•apples  and  pears,  yet  we  class  them  as  “vegeta¬ 
bles.”  The  frequently  asked  conundrum,  “What 
is  the  difference  between  a  vegetable  and  a  fruit  ?” 
has  not  yet  received  a  concise  answer.  The  object 
of  the  fruit,  in  its  natural  state,  is  to  mature  and 
protect  the  seed,  and,  in  many  cases,  when  the  seed 
germinates,  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  young 
plant  by  decaying  and  affording  it  nourishment. 
In  accomplishing  these  objects,  many  fruits  ac¬ 
quire  properties  which  make  them  useful  to  man, 
and  these,  by  cultivation,  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  many  of  our  cultivated  fruits  are,  so 
to  speak,  monsters,  in  which  certain  parts  have 
taken  on  a  development  quite  unknown  to  the 
fruits  in  their  wild  state.  Leaving  out  of  consid¬ 
eration  what  are  known  as  the  “  small  fruits,”  let 
us  glance  at  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  tree 
fruits.  After  the  blossom  drops,  the  young  fruit 
begins  to  grow,  and  in  its  early  state,  its  growth 
and  its  relations  to  the  air,  etc.,  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  a  leaf.  In  the  apple  and  pear,  one 
portion  of  the  fruit  becomes  large  and  pulpy. 

In  the  peach  and  other  stone  fruits,  a  most  remark¬ 
able  change  takes  place.  The  very  young  peach, 
cut  across,  will  be  found  to  be  alike  all  through, 
and  pulpy  or  cellular.  As  it  grows,  one  part,  the 
inner  of  this  pulpy  portion,  becomes  greatly 
changed  ;  the  cells,  at  first  so  soft,  soon  become 
lined  by  a  material  which  makes  them  so  hard,  that 
we  call  this  part  of  the  fruit  a  “  stone.”  This  por¬ 
tion  surrounds  and  protects  the  seed  proper,  but 
is  not  a  part  of  the  seed.  It  is  a  portion  of  the 
same  part  of  the  peach  which,  when  ripe,  becomes 
so  pulpy  and  edible.  In  the  almond,  which  6ome 
regard  as  the  parent  of  the  peach,  the  whole  ex¬ 
terior  portion  becomes  hard  and  woody.  In  the 
apple  and  pear,  when  the  fruits  have  made  their 
growth,  and  can  get  no  more  from  the  tree,  they 
prepare  to  sever  connection  with  it,  and,  like  the 
leaf,  when  its  Work  is  done,  are  ready  to  fall. 

The  fruit  is  then  ripe,  or  rather  mature,  but  often, 
especially  the  late  varieties,  it  is  hard  and  inedible. 
After  the  fruit  leaves  the  tree,  it  undergoes  great 
changes ;  these,  in  early  apples  and  pears,  take 
place  very  rapidly,  often  beginning  while  yet  on 
the  tree.  In  our  autumn  and  winter  varieties, 
these  go  on  more  slowly,  and  the  fruit  is  not  “in 
eating”  until  some  weeks  or  months  after  it  is 
gathered.  It  may  be  said  that  a  fruit,  after  it  is 
mature,  at  once  begins  to  decay  ;  we  take  it  at  a 
certain  point  in  its  progress  towards  decay,  and 
say  that  it  is  mellow,  or  in  eating  condition  ;  be¬ 
yond  that  it  is  over-ripe,  the  next  step  being  rot¬ 
tenness.  The  physical  changes,  the  softening,  the 
juiciness,  and  the  change  in  color,  are  well  known. 
The  chemical  changes  are  not  less  marked.  The 
fruit  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  gives  off 
carbonic  acid.  In  a  tight  fruit-room,  where  large 
quantities  of  fruit  are  stored,  the  air  becomes  so 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  that  a  lamp  will  be 
extinguished,  and  it  is  not  safe  for  one  to  enter 
such  a  room  until  the  air  has  been  changed  by 
ventilation.  The  constituents  of  the  fruits  are 
greatly  changed  ;  those  which,  when  first  picked, 
are  sour  and  astringent,  become  sweet  and  de¬ 
licious.  A  marked  change  is  in  the  production  of 
sugar,  several  substances  related  to  starch,  are 
converted  into  sugar,  some  fruits  containing,  when 
ripe,  from  three  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  sugar 
they  had  when  green  ;  among  other  changes,  tan¬ 
nic  acid  (the  “  puckery  ”  principle)  disappears. 
Our  native  persimmon  affords  a  marked  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  changes  produced  in  ripening.  While 
but  partly  ripe,  its  astringency  is  proverbial  ;  but 
when  it  has  a  long  season,  or  ripening  is  hastened 
by  frost,  this  completely  disappears,  and  the  fruit 
becomes  very  sweet  and  luscious.  After  a  fruit 


has  reached  its  best  condition,  it  soon  deteriorates 
and  goes  on  towards  decay.  These  changes  may, 
within  certain  limits,  be  hastened  or  retarded  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  temperature.  Some 
green  fruits,  after  cooking,  become  edible,  the 
heat  having  caused  a  change  in  their  constituents. 

The  practical  points  to  be  drawn  from  this  brief 
sketch  are  these :  As  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  takes  place  to  a  great  extent,  large  quantities 
of  fruit  should  not  be  stored  in  the  cellar  of  the 
dwelling  house,  as  it  will  be  diffused  through  the 
floors,  and  cause  headaches,  general  lassitude,  and 
other  mysterious  troubles.  A  tight  fruit-room,  in 
which  the  accumulated  carbonic  acid  is  retained, 
will  greatly  aid  in  retarding  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  Such  rooms  should  not  be  incautiously 
entered.  The  fruit,  if  gradually  ripened,  will  be 
in  greater  perfection  than  if  the  process  be  hur¬ 
ried.  The  most  experienced  fruit-growers  keep 
the  room  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  with¬ 
out  freezing.  For  home  use,  when  fruit  in  the 
fruit-room  is  found  to  be  nearly  in  eating  condi¬ 
tion,  its  removal  to  a  warm  room,  to  “  finish  off,” 
will  be  found  to  greatly  improve  its  quality.  Early 
apples  and  pears,  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  will 
become  mellow  on  the  tree,  should  be  picked  be¬ 
fore  this  takes  place,  whether  for  market  or  for 
home  use.  One  soon  learns  when  the  fruit  is 
mature,  by  the  ease  with  which  the  stems  part 
from  the  tree.  Such  fruit  will  ripen  in  the  pack¬ 
ages  in  which  it  is  sent  to  market.  For  home 
use,  it  may  be  had  in  the  greatest  perfection  of 
both  flavor  and  color,  if  ripened  very  slowly.  We 
know  of  no  better  plan  than  to  spread  the  fruit 
in  a  cool  room,  on  a  blanket,  and  cover  it  with  an 
other.  The  fruit  can  be  daily  inspected,  and  those 
that  are  just  right  for  eatings  elected  for  the  table. 


The  Black  Knot  on  Plum  Trees. 


Mr.  D.  D.  Gaines,  uear  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  brings  us 
peculiarly  distorted  branches  from  his  plum  or¬ 
chard,  and  complains  that  the  trouble  is  a  serious 
one,  as  he  has  over  two  thousand  plum  trees  more 
or  less  affected.  The  cause  of  this  distortion  of 
the  smaller  branches  is  a  fungus,  and  it  has  long 
been  known  as  “  Black  Knot.”  It  has  often  been 
claimed  by  careless  observers  that  the  swellings 
were  due  to  various  insects  which  infest  the  peculiar 
outgrowths.  The  parasitic  fungus  attacks  the 
young  branches  in  early  spring,  causing  them  to 
increase  rapidly  in  size  ;  rupture  of  the  bark  soon 
follows,  and  the  soft  substance,  coming  to  the  sur¬ 


face,  expands  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  is  shortly 
covered  with  a  peculiar  olive-green  coat.  The 
fungus  plant  is  like  many  others  of  the  same  low 
order  of  vegetation,  as  the  various  moulds,  mil¬ 
dews,  etc.,  and  consists  of  a  multitude  of  fine 
threads,  that  run  in  all  directions  through  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  plum  tree.  The  olive  color  of  the 
surface  is  due  to  a  vast  number  of  minute  bodies 
called  spores,  which  are  formed  on  the  tips  of  the 


threads,  and,  breaking  away  from  their  attach¬ 
ments,  serve  to  propagate  the  trouble.  After  the 
knot  has  grown  to  some  size,  its  soft  substance 
offers  a  good  home  for  various  kinds  of  insects, 
and  it  is  rare  to  find  such  a  knot  that  is  not  thus 
Infested.  This  was  the  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  the  knots  were  of  insect  origin. 
The  scientific  name  of  the  fungus  is  Sphceria  nior- 
bosa ,  and  this,  the  cause  of  the  black  knot,  is  as 
much  a  plant  as  the  plum  tree  upon  which  it  lives. 

The  olive  surface-spores  continue  to  form 
through  the  summer,  and  at  autumn  another  kind 
of  spore  begins  to 
develop  within  the 
substance  of  the 
knot.  These  are  of 
slow  growth, aDdare 
not  ripe  until  the 
following  spring. 

Iu  this  form  the  life 
of  the  species  is 
carried  through  the 
winter  season.  It 
is  evident  that  the 
trouble  cannot  be 
eradicated  by  any 
method  of  trapping 
insects,  or  by  the 
use  of  insecticides. 

The  infesting  in¬ 
sects  only  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  soft 
substance  of  the 
knots,  and  have  no 
part  in  their  origin. 

The  only  remedy 
thus  far  known  is 
the  judicious  use 
of  the  knife.  The 
knots  should  be 
cut  off  aud  burned 
whenever  they  are 
found.  They  are 
most  conspicuous 
in  the  winter,  when 
the  branches  are 
not  covered  with 
leaves  ;  but  when  a 
tree  is  attacked,  it 
is  not  wise  to  delay  ,, 
the  removal  until  a  matube  black  knot. 

more  convenient  time.  The  diseased  branches 
should  always  be  burned,  otherwise  the  spores  will 
continue  to  form  for  awhile,  and  thus  propagate  the 
contagious  pest.  If  the  tree  is  badly  attacked,  it 
may  be  best  to  remove  it  entirely. 

The  Choke  Cherry  is  a  favorite  host  of  the  black 
knot,  as  the  neglected  fence  rows  often  show  in 
winter.  All  such  trees  should  be  rooted  out. 
The  cultivated  cherry  trees  are  subject  to  attacks 
by  the  black  knot,  for  which  the  same  remedy  as 
that  for  the  plum  tree  is  recommended.  Use  the 
pruning-knife,  always  at  sight,  and  cut  several 
inches  below  the  swelling,  that  all  the  infested 
portion  may  be  removed.  Figure  1  shows  a  young 
knot  shortly  after  the  rupture  of  the  swollen  stem 
in  early  summer.  A  full-grown  knot,  with  its  ir¬ 
regular  aud  broken  surface,  is  shown  in  figure  2. 


The  Sheep  Grub. 


During  the  hot  days  of  mid-summer,  sheep  often 
huddle  together  with  their  noses  upon  the  ground, 
or  in  some  other  constrained  position.  This  is 
done,  partly  at  least,  to  secure  them  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  pestering  Gad-fly  ( (Estrus  ovis),  which 
is  the  parent  of  the  annoying  Grub-in-the-head. 
This  insect  is  closely  related  to  the  bot-fly,  that  de¬ 
posits  its  eggs  upon  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  fore¬ 
legs  of  horses,  from  which  they  are  removed  by  the 
teeth  of  the  animal,  to  allay  the  itching,  and  are 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  develop  into  the 
troublesome  bots.  The  female  sheep  gad-fly  aims 
to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep, 
and  the  animals,  apparently  aware  of  the  effects  to 
follow,  try  to  prevent  it.  If  the  eggs  are  laid,  they 
soon  hatch,  and  the  young  grubs  ascend  the  nos- 
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trils,  greatly  to  the  distress  of  the  affected  sheep. 
The  “  worms  ”  attach  themselves  to  the  sinuses  of 
the  nose,  by  means  of  hooks  like  those  of  the  horse 
hot,  and  live  upon  the  mucus  secretions  of  the  ir¬ 
ritated  surface  to  which  they  cling.  When  fully 
grown,  the  grubs  work  their  way  down  through 
the  narrow  openings,  by  which  they  entered  when 
iirst  hatched,  and  again  cause  the  sheep  much 
pain.  The  grubs  fall  to  the  ground,  and  burrow¬ 
ing  for  a  few  inches,  become  chrysalids,  which  de¬ 
velop  into  the  perfect  flies  in  about  two  months. 
The  grubs  pass  from  the  sheep  in  early  summer, 
and  the  flies  come  out  of  the  ground  from  July  to 
September.  A  daub  of  tar  upon  the  nose  is  the 
best  preventive,  and  should  be  frequently  applied 
during  the  summer  months.  This  may  be  done  by 
sprinkling  some  meal  or  salt  over  the  tar  in  a 
trough,  when  the  sheep  will  apply  it  themselves  as 
they  eat  the  meal.  Some  farmers  pi  aw  furrows  in 
the  pasture,  to  furnish  the  sheep  a  good  place  to 
bury  their  noses.  The  sheep  grub  is  not  fatal,  but 
very  disagreeable,  and  doubtless  has  a  bad  effect 
on  the  general  health  of  infected  sheep.  If  any 
one  desires  to  study  the  grubs,  he  may  find  them 
in  many  of  the  heads  of  sheep  killed  at  the  shambles. 


The  Use  of  a  Dry  Well. 

There  are  certain  household  wastes  which  can 
not  be  fed  to  the  poultry  or  pigs,  can  not  be 
burned,  and  will  not  decay  on  the  compost  heap. 
These,  in  a  country  place,  where  the  cart  of  the 
city  scavenger  is  unknown,  will  accumulate.  The 
articles  we  refer  to  are  old  fruit  cans  ;  tinware,  past 
mending;  saucepans,  which  a  crack  has  rendered 
useless;  old  bottles  and  leaky  stoneware  jugs  and 
jars.  These  and  others  will  accumulate, and  a  proper 
regard  for  neatness  forbids  following  a  too  com¬ 
mon  custom  of  throwing  them  into  the  road.  If 
a  rubbish  heap  is  established  in  an  out  of  the  way 
place,  enterprising  boys  will  find  it  and  scatter  its 
accumulations.  There  is  but  one  effective  way  to 
dispose  of  rubbish  of  this  description — bury  it.  A 
dry  well  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  every  neatly  kept 
country  place,  be  it  large  or  small.  In  an  out  of 
the  way  corner  dig  a  well  or  pit,  cover  it  with 
pieces  of  plank  too  heavy  for  children  to  remove, 
and  drop  into  this  all  kinds  of  indestructible  rub¬ 
bish.  When  this  well,  which  need  be  but  a  few 
feet  deep,  is  partly  filled,  dig  another  near  by,  us¬ 
ing  the  earth  taken  out  to  cover  the  rubbish  in  well 
number  one.  This  effectually  disposes  of  the  un¬ 
sightly  accumulations  of  rubbish,  while  the  amount 
of  labor  required  is  not  large,  and  the  incidental 
drainage  afforded  may  be  beneficial. 


A  Farmers’  Fruit  Evaporator. 

“Evaporated  Fruit”  is  now  a  common  term, 
applied  to  fruits  that  are  rapidly  dried  by  artificial 
heat,  while  that  of  “  Dried  Fruit,”  is  used  for 
the  sun-dried  product.  Of  course  “Evaporated 
Fruit”  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  dried  fruit, 
but,  the  process  being  rapid  and  in  the  dark,  a 
much  handsomer  product  than  the  common  arti¬ 
cle  is  the  result.  There  are,  as  we  observed  in  the 
July  American  Agriculturist,  a  number  of  patented 
evaporators  offered  for  sale.  All  (so  far  as  we  are 
aware)  are  upon  the  same  general  principle — the 
rapid  drying  of  the  fruit  by  means  of  a  current  of 
hot  air,  and  in  the  dark.  The  principle  is  not 
patentable,  as  it  has  been  in  use,  to  our  know¬ 
ledge,  for  many  years ;  but  various  mechanical 
contrivances  for  applying  this  method  are  patent¬ 
ed.  We  have  hitherto  advised  our  readers,  who 
propose  to  prepare  their  fruit  on  a  large  scale,  to 
look  into  the  merits  of  the  different  forms  of  ap¬ 
paratus  offered  for  sale,  and  purchase  the  one  that 
seemed  best  suited  to  their  requirements. 

It  will  be  cheaper,  in  the  end,  to  purchase  a  well- 
tested  apparatus,  one  that  is  sure  to  turn  out  a 
good  article,  than  to  experiment  with  makeshifts 
of  home  manufacture.  With  the  farmer,  who 
does  not  wish  to  go  into  the  evaporation  of  fruit 


as  a  business,  but  merely  wishes  to  work  up  his 
surplus  in  the  best  manner,  the  case  is  different. 
He  does  not  care,  if  able,  to  invest  in  an  apparatus 
which  he  can  use  for  but  a  short  time,  and  yet 
would  be  glad  to  improve  the  old  method  of  drying. 

One  of  our  Canadian  subscribers,  Albert  H. 
Smith,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  an  evaporator  for 
farmers’  use.  As  in  most  farm-house  kitchens,  a 
fire  is  usually  kept  up  all  summer,  this  is  designed 
to  use  the  heat  of  the  kitchen  fire,  and  the  work 
required  to  make  it  can  all  be  done  by  an  ordinary 
tinsmith.  The  “  evaporator  ”  is  an  ordinary  dry¬ 
ing  closet,  through  which  the  heated  air  passes. 
This  may  be  placed  in  a  room  over  the  kitchen,  or 


where  there  is  a  summer  kitchen  the  evaporator 
may  stand  upon  a  shelf  of  the  proper  hight.  The 
engraving  shows  the  arrangement,  which  can,  of 
course,  be  modified  to  suit  circumstances,  the 
chief  point  being  to  make  use  of  air  heated  by  the 
kitchen  fire.  In  the  engraving,  a  is  the  kitchen, 
c  an  upper  room,  with  a  section  of  the  floor 
between.  The  kitchen  stove,  d,  has  a  pipe,  e, 
which  passes  up  to  the  room  above,  where  it  either 
enters  a  chimney,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  passes  out 
through  the  roof.  The  evaporator  or  dryer,  g,  stands 
in  the  room  above,  or  in  a  summer  kitchen,  on  a 
high  shelf,  and  is  so  arranged  that  a  current  of 
heated  air  will  pass  through  it.  This  hot  air  is 
supplied  by  the  tube,/,  of  tin  or  sheet  iron,  and 
two  inches  in  diameter.  It  runs  up  through  the 
stove-pipe;  its  lower  end  being  open,  takes  the 
air  from  the  kitchen  ;  this  tube  passes  out  of  the 
stove-pipe  in  the  room  above,  and  connects  with 
the  evaporator,  g ,  at  the  bottom.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  portion  of  this  air-tube  within  the  stove¬ 
pipe  will  be  heated,  causing  a  constant  current  of 
hot  air  to  flow  through  it.  The  evaporator  is  a 
closet  of  sheet-iron,  or,  perhaps  better,  of  galvan¬ 
ized  iron.  Mr.  S.  does  not  give  any  measurements, 
but  these  may  be  easily  determined.  It  has  its 
door  in  halves,  for  convenience,  and  at  every  three 
inches  are  cleats,  upon  which  the  trays,  to  hold 
the  fruit,  etc.,  are  to  rest.  At  h,  is  a  perforated 
plate  for  distributing  the  current  of  hot  air  from 
/.  Directly  over  the  inlet-tube,,  at  the  top  of 
the  closet,  is  a  tube,  i,  which  connects  with  the 
6tove-pipe,  thus  providing  for  a  continuous  cur¬ 
rent  of  hot  air.  At  k  is  an  escape-pipe,  with  a 
valve  or  damper,  which  may  be  opened  for  the 


rapid  escape  of  hot  air,  if  desirable.  The  trays 
are  wooden  frames,  covered  with  galvanized  wire 
netting.  This  seems  to  have  all  that  is  needetj  for 
a  practical  evaporator,  and  offers  useful  hints  to 
those  who  would  construct  such  an  apparatus.  It 
supplies  a  current  of  hot  air,  which,  after  taking 
up  the  moisture  from  the  fruit,  passes  off  above. 
Mr.  S.,  in  his  sketch,  indicates,  on  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  tube,/,  between  the  stove-pipe  and  the 
closet,  a  place  for  a  small  stove  for  burning  sul¬ 
phur,  but  as  he  does  not  give  details  for  its  con¬ 
struction,  we  omit  it.  Those  who  prepare  fruit 
for  market,  improve  its  appearance  by  means  of 
sulphur  fumes,  but  for  home  use  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  In  using  such  an  evaporator,  rapid  drying 
is  important.  The  fruit  should  at  first  be  spread 
thinly  on  the  trays,  the  newest  nearest  the  source 
of  heat ;  as  fresh  trays  are  added,  move  the  others 
higher,  and  when  the  fruit  shrinks  in  drying, 
empty  the  contents  of  two  or  more  trays  into  one. 


Looking  Out  the  Back  Door. 

A  friend  of  ours  wished  to  hire  a  farmer  for  a 
wealthy  neighbor,  and  we  mentioned  one  who  was 
wanting  an  engagement.  Knowing  that  our  friend 
had  been  to  see  this  farmer,  we  asked  the  result. 
His  reply  was,  in  substance  :  “Yes,  I  went  there; 
I  went  around  to  the  back  door  and  came  away, 
knowing  that  lie  would  not  suit.”  The  front  doors 
of  many  farm-houses  are  rarely  opened.  The  back 
door  is  in  constant  use.  One  need  not  go  far  in 
any  locality,  to  find  the  outlet  of  the  kitchen  sink 
ending  in  a  sort  of  ditch,  which  is  supposed  to 
carry  off  the  waste  water,  but  which  only  allows  it 
to  soak  away  and  saturate  the  ground  near  the 
back  of  the  house.  The  seldom  used  front  door  is 
opened  when  a  small  coffin  is  to  be  taken  out.  The 
minister  speaks  of  “the  mysterious  dispensations 
of  Providence.”  They  are  not  at  all  mysterious. 
Bad  sink  drains  at  the  back  of  the  house  are  sure 
to  bring  typhoid  fever  and  other  sickness.  Let 
the  back  door  surroundings  be  looked  to.  If 
nothing  better  can  be  done,  carry  the  kitchen 
wastes  to  a  cesspool  a  distance  from  the  house, 
where  they  can  soak  away  far  below  the  surface. 
Prohibit  all  throwing  out  of  slops  at  the  back  door. 
The  ground  soon  becomes  charged  with  matters 
that  ferment  and  breed  disease.  Where  pigs  are 
kept,  and  that  includes  every  farm,  there  should 
be  a  pail,  to  receive  all  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
and  daily  emptied.  Nothing  of  the  kind  should 
be  thrown  out  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Where 
there  is  such  a  disease-breeding  sink  spout  as  we 
have  mentioned,  let  provisions  be  at  once  made  to- 
carry  off  the  water  to  a  cesspool,  and  cover  up  the 
saturated  ground  with  dry  earth.  Let  the  back 
yard  to  the  house  always  be  kept  scrupulously  neat. 


Green  Corn  for  Pigs. 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall  feeding  of  pigs,  we 
have  found  sweet  corn  one  of  the  best  and  most 
convenient  kinds  of  fodder.  Pork  is  made  to  the 
best  advantage  by  putting  the  pigs,  as  soon  as  they 
are  weaned  from  the  sow  and  have  learned  to  eat 
milk  and  meal,  into  the  pen,  and  keeping  them 
there  under  full  feed  until  they  are  ready  for 
slaughter  in  November  or  December.  With  a  good 
breed  of  swine  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making 
March  pigs  weigh  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  hundred  lbs.,  at  eight  or  nine  months  old. 
With  plenty  of  Indian  meal  and  skimmed  milk 
they  will  grow  rapidly  until  the  corn  is  large 
enough  for  cutting.  About  the  first  of  August, 
this  should  be  given  as  an  additional  ration.  The 
pigs  will  eat  the  green  stalks  and  leaves  with 
the  greatest  relish  after  the  ears  have  been  plucked. 
It  is  an  excellent  appetizer,  helps  the  digestion  of 
more  solid  food,  and  promotes  the  thrift  of  the 
animals.  Field  corn  may  not  be  quite  so  nutritious, 
but  no  better  use  can  be  made  of  that,  after  the 
ears  are  in  milk,  than  to  cut  and  feed  it  to  fatten¬ 
ing  swine.  It  costs  much  less  to  make  pork  in 
summer  than  in  cold  winter  weather. 
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A  Yard  for  Young  Chickens. 

A  cheap  and  substantial  yard  for  young 
chickens  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  coop 
for  the  mother  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the 


yard,  and  from  the  front,  on  each  side,  wide 
boards  run  forward  ten  or  more  feet.  These 
boards,  placed  on  edge,  make  the  sides  of  the 
enclosure,  while  narrow  slats  over  the  top 
and  across  the  front  end  complete  it.  The 
young  chickens  can  run  outside  of  the  yard 
as  much  as  they  please,  while  the  mother  is 
confined.  At  night  the  chickens  return  to  the 
coop,  where  they  are  well  above  the  ground 
and  protected  from  rain  and  night  prowlers. 


Wooden  Bridges. 

The  simplest  form  of  wooden  bridges  for 
small  streams  is  made  by  embedding  in  the 
earth,  each  side  of  the  channel,  a  log  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  connected  at  the 


Fig.  1. — A  SIMPLE  FORM  OF  BRIDGE  SPAN. 

top  by  three  or  four  cross  ties,  upon  which 
plank  poles  or  split  logs  are  laid.  Such 
bridges  will  last  from  ten  to  twenty  years, 
according  to  the  character  of  soil  and  va¬ 
riety  of  timber.  In  these  bridges,  the  ends 
of  the  sills  of  the  bridge  floor  should  rest 
upon  the  plank,  three  inches  thick,  and 
at  least  one  foot  in  width,  that  are  placed 
upon  the  wall,  and  either  laid  in  mortar  or 
carefully  chinked  in  with  bits  of  flat  stone. 
In  fig.  1  is  shown  the  simplest  form  of  a  self- 
supporting  bridge,  which  will  answer  for 
spans  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length.  The 


Fig.  2. — A  STRONGER  SPAN. 

braces,  c,  c,  reach  from  near  the  end  of  the 
sill  to  about  four  feet  above  the  center.  The 
trass  rod,  d,  is  one  inch  in  diameter  for  short 
bridges  up  to  two  inches  for  longer  spans;  it  is 
provided  with  an  iron  washer  at  the  top.  The 
rod  passes  through  the  sill,  and  a  cross  sill,  e, 


which  passes  underneath  the  main  sills,  thus 
adding  firmness  to  the  whole  structure.  Logs, 
/,  /,  are  placed  against  the  ends  of  the  sills 
to  keep  them  in  place,  and  where  the  wheels 
will  first  strike  them  instead  of  the  floor 
plank,  thus  greatly  equalizing  the  pressure. 

In  fig.  2  there  is  illustrated  a  modification 
of  fig.  1,  and  one  more  expensive.  The  two 
truss  rods  and  braces  give  the  structure 
greater  strength  and  solidity,  adapting  it  for 
spans  eighteen  feet  in  length.  For  the  latter 
length,  sills  should  be  of  good  material  ten 
inches  wide  and  fourteen  inches  deep,  with 
three  middle  sills  of  about  the  same  size. 


Various  Kinds  of  Iris.— Iris  Susiana. 

Were  the  common  Blue  Flag  of  our  fields, 
Iris  versicolor,  the  only  Iris,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  be  regarded  as  a  charming  plant. 
But  this  is  only  a  native  representative  of  a 
large  genus,  some  of  the  exotic  species  of 
which  far  exceed  it  in 
the  size  of  their  flowers, 
if  they  do  not  in  beauty 
of  coloring.  Our  flower- 
growers  take  up  as  hob¬ 
bies  the  varieties  of  the 
Gladiolus,  Tulip,  the 
Lily,  etc.  We  hope  that 
some  one  will  turn  his 
attention  to  the  Iris, 
and  show  what  can  be 
be  done  with  it.  There 
is  a  mine  of  unexplored 
floricultural  wealth  in 
this  immense  genus. 

Aside  from  the  more 
tender  species  which 
grow  from  bulbs,  the 
great  majority  produce 
fleshy  root-stocks,  or 
are  tuberous-rooted,  and 
these  as  a  general  thing 
are  perfectly  hardy. 

Their  flowers,  in  great 
variety  of  color,  and 
often  of  large  size,  are 
as  intrinsically  beauti¬ 
ful  as  the  costly  Orchid 
flowers,  which  can  only 
be  produced  at  great 
expense.  Besides  the 
species  and  varieties 
that  have  long  been  in 
our  gardens,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hogg,  not  many  years 
ago,  introduced  from 
Japan  an  entirely  new 
set  of  Irises.  These  are 
generally  known  in  nur¬ 
series  as  varieties  of  Iris 
Kcempferi,  though  this 
name  must  probably 
give  place  to  an  older 
one,  J.  Icevigatci.  At  all  events,  these  dif¬ 
fer  from  all  other  varieties  of  the  Iris  in 
the  shape  of  their  flowers,  and  present  a  rich¬ 
ness  and  variety  of  coloring  unequalled  by 
any  others.  There  is  a  set  of  dwarf  species, 
the  flower  stems  of  which  are  not  more  than 
six  inches  high.  The  varieties  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  and  German  Iris  have  stems  one  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  high,  while  those  of  the 
Elder-scented  Iris  reach  to  the  hight  of  four 
feet.  We  have  not  space  to  mention  the 
wonderful  variety  in  size,  form,  and  color 
presented  by  the  flowers  of  the  different 


species.  We  know  of  no  genus  of  liardy 
plants  that  offers  a  more  attractive  field  to 
the  patient  amateur,  who,  by  judicious  cross¬ 
ing  and  hybridizing,  can  no  doubt  produce 
most  satisfactory  results.  These  remarks 
were  suggested  by  the  flowering  in  our 
grounds  of  Iris  Susiana  (named  from  Susa, 
the  ancient  Capital  of  Persia),  which  is  called 
the  “  Chalcedonian  Iris,”  and,  quite  appro¬ 
priately,  the  “  Mourning  Iris.”  It  has  root¬ 
stocks,  and  in  June  throws  up  stems  about 
two  feet  high,  which  bear  flowers  larger  than 
in  most  other  species,  and  of  great  elegance  of 
form.  They  have  the  peculiar  crape-like  tex¬ 
ture  seen  in  some  other  Iris  flowers,  while 
the  coloring  is  most  striking.  The  ground¬ 
work  is  of  a  peculiar  grayish  color,  and  is 
most  beautifully  netted  with  a  rich  purplish- 
brown  ;  there  are  on  the  petals  also  spots 
of  this  color.  In  the  engraving,  reduced  in 
size  about  one-half,  we  can  only  give  the 
shape.  The  coloring  is  so  peculiar,  that,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  great  delicacy  of  texture,  the 


flower  appears  to  belong  to  a  tender  exotic, 
rather  than  to  a  hardy  plant.  The  roots  of 
this  Iris,  after  flowering,  should  be  taken  up, 
kept  dry,  and  re-planted  in  autumn.  If  left 
m  the  ground,  they  are  apt  to  make  a  growth 
that  will  be  winter-killed-  With  this  precau¬ 
tion,  we  can  commend  Iris  Susiana  to  our 
flower-loving  readers  as  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  hardy  plants.  If  they  have  not 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Japan  Irises 
( Iris  Kcempferi  of  the  catalogues),  they  have 
in  these  a  rich  treat  in  store.  They  are  readily 
raised  from  the  seed  and  bloom  the  third  year. 


the  mourning  iris  (iris'  Susiana ). 
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Save  Your  Straw. 

Our  favorite  rack  is  made  by  setting  14- 
foot  posts  4  feet  in  the  ground  8  feet  apart. 
The  poles  for  these  posts  should  be  about  6 
inches  through  at  the  top  end.  The  rack  is  6 
feet  wide.  At  the  top  of  the  posts,  along  the 
sides  and  across  the  ends,  we  spike  on  a  2  by 
6-inch  piece  to  stiffen  the  rack  and  hold  the 
posts  in  place.  Just  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  we  spike  a  2  by  6  cross-piece  at  every 
pair  of  posts.  Oh  these,  boards  or  poles  are 
laid  to  keep  the  straw  from  the  ground.  The 
cross-pieces  should  be  well  spiked,  as  they 
must  serve  to  keep  the  posts  from  spreading 
at  the  top.  There  must  be  no  cross-pieces 


A  RACK  OR  FRAME  FOR  STRAW. 

above  these,  except  at  the  end  of  the 
rack.  If  put  high  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
rack  they  will  prevent  the  straw  from  set¬ 
tling  down  when  eaten  out  from  below.  The 
object  in  having  the  rack  so  narrow  is  to 
allow  the  cattle  to  reach  nearly  to  the  center 
from  each  side,  so  that  the  straw  will  con¬ 
stantly  settle  down  within  their  reach.  Ten 
inches  above  the  floor  we  spike  on  another  2 
by  6-piece  clear  around,  and  16  inches  above 
this,  still  another  is  spiked  on,  making  a 
space  through  which  the  cattle  can  pass  their 
heads.  The  space,  between  the  lower  piece 
and  the  floor  answers  for  sheep  to  reach 
through.  On  many  small  farms  this  rack, 
30  or  40  feet  long,  would  hold  all  the  straw. 
On  large  farms  it  might  be  filled  several 
times  during  the  winter  from  the  main 
stack,  which  could  then  be  fenced  to  keep 
the  cattle  away  from  the  straw  entirely. 


Avoid  Farm  Mortgages. 

Mortgages  are  necessary  and  beneficial  in 
•civilized  society,  but  there  are  unpleasant 
features  about  them.  They  often  enable  a 
man  to  accomplish  what  he  could  not  other¬ 
wise  do,  and  they  also  often  involve  a  man 
•  who  would  have  been  otherwise  successful. 
They  often  enable  a  man  to  get  out  of  trou¬ 
ble  which  he  could  not  otherwise  avoid,  and 
they  perhaps  equally  often  make  miserable 
a  life  which  would  have  otherwise  been  hap¬ 
py.  It  is  easy  to  get  them  on  to  the  farm, 
but  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  get  them  off. 
Farm  mortgages  are  about  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  that  capital  can  find.  Investors  gen¬ 
erally  like  them.  They  partake  of  the  na¬ 
ture,  permanence,  and  other  substantial 
qualities  of  real  property,  but  are  relieved 
from  many  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon 
land.  One  investment  company  in  New 
York  City  has  upwards  of  $20,000,000  in 
farm  mortgages,  mostly  on  Western  farm:?. 
The  money  draws  seven  per  cent  and  up¬ 
wards,  and  is  obtained  in  Europe  at  four  per 
cent,  so  that  the  annual  profits  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  company  are  about  $600,000.  There 
are  perhaps  a  dozen  such  companies  in  New 
York  City  alone,  and  there  are  private  in¬ 
vestors,  now  that  money  is  plentiful,  all 
over  the  country ;  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of 


opportunity  to  get  mortgages  on  farms.  But 
so  hard  are  they  to  get  off  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  investors  will  not  gen¬ 
erally  loan  more  than  a  third  or  a  half  of  the 
value  of  the  security  offered,  a  broker  who 
deals  largely  in  farm  mortgages,  recently 
said  to  the  writer  that,  as  a  rule,  mortgages 
are  not  paid.  That  is  to  say,  when  a  farm 
is  once  mortgaged,  it  in  a  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  remains  so  for  a  long  time.  If  one 
mortgage  is  paid,  another  is  made  to  raise 
the  money.  If  it  is  foreclosed,  it  is  very  rare 
that  anything  is  paid  back  to  the  farmer.  If 
it  is  sold,  it  often  continues  to  be  traded 
around  until  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  some 
one  who  uses  it  in  buying  the  land,  and  so  it 
gets  “  satisfied.” 

Money  at  seven  per  cent  will  double  in  ten 
years  if  the  interest  is  kept  invested.  If  the 
farmer  carries  a  mortgage  of  say  $5,000  for 
thirty  years,  it  will  cost  him,  at  seven  per 
cent,  about  $35,000  for  the  use  of  the  $5,000. 
This  enormous  figure,  obtained  by  computing 
interest  at  seven  per  cent  on  the  amounts 
paid,  is  no  more  than  a  fair  estimation  of  the 
cost  of  such  a  mortgage,  for  the  farmer  can 
doubtless  always  invest  his  money  in  some¬ 
thing  which  will  yield  him  seven  per  cent. 

Therefore  : — 1.  Do  not  mortgage  the  farm 
unless  it  seems  absolutely  necessary.  But, 
as  a  general  rule  is  less  valuable  than  a  par¬ 
ticular  one,  it  may  be  well  to  specify,  by  add¬ 
ing  :  2.  Do  not  mortgage  to  build  a  fine 
house.  By  so  doing,  you  will  have  to  pay 
money  for  an  investment  which  does  not 
bring  money.  3.  Do  not  mortgage  the  farm 
to  buy  more  land.  Where  there  is  absolute 
certainty  that  more  can  be  made  out  of  the 
land  than  the  cost  of  the  mortgage,  this  rule 
might  not  apply.  But  absolute  certainty  is 
rare,  mistaken  calculation  is  common.  4.  Do 
not  mortgage  the  farm  unless  you  are  sure  of 
the  continued  fertility  of  its  soil.  Many 
persons  borrow  with  an  expectation  of  repay¬ 
ment  based  on  an  experience  of  the  land’s 
virginity  only,  which,  on  failing,  may  leave 
the  land  less  productive,  and  the  means  of 
repayment  thus  be  removed.  In  this  way 
trouble  begins  which  may  result  in  the  loss 
of  the  farm.  Keep  very  clear  of  mortgages. 


Remedy  for  a  Kicking  Cow. 

Mr.  “  T.  H.  C.,”  Cortlandt  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
fine  young  cow,  naturally  timid,  that 
through  ill-treatment  acquired  the  habit  of 
kicking  while  being  milked.  Mr.  C.  tried 


several  remedies  commonly  used  in  hamper¬ 
ing  kickers,  but  without  success.  Finally 
the  following  was  effectual  in  breaking  the 
bad  habit:  Take  a  strap  five  feet  long  with  a 
buckle  on  one  end.  Double  the  strap  nearly 
in  the  middle;  place  the  loop  thus  made 
around  the  left  hind  leg  above  the  gambrel, 
and  slip  the  two  ends  through  the  loop, 
drawing  it  tight.  Place  the  ends  of  the  strap 
around  the  other  leg  above  the  gambrel,  and 


arrange  the  longer  end  around  the  double 
strap  between  the  legs;  buckle  it  tight  to  the 
shorter  end,  thus  bringing  the  legs  as  close 
together  as  natural.  The  cow  can  stand 
easy,  but  cannot  lift  either  foot  alone,  or  pull 
it  out  of  the  noose.  The  same  method  was 
tried  on  a  young  heifer  in  breaking  to 
milk,  and  proved  generally  satisfactory. 


Useful  Farm  Devices. 

Mr.  “H.  R.,”  New  Columbia, Union  Co.,  Pa., 


sends  us  sketches  of  useful  articles  for  the 
farm.  Figure  1  represents  a  contrivance  for 


Fig.  1.— CORN  STUBBLE  BREAKER. 


breaking  down  cornstalks.  The  log  should 
be  about  12  feet  long,  so  as  to  take  three 
rows  of  stalks  at  a  time.  A  chain,  a,  is  fas¬ 
tened  about  two  feet  from  the  ends  of  the 
log.  A  stout  pin,  b,  is  driven  in  near  each 
end  to  catch  such  stalks  as  may  be  leaning 
down.  Autumn,  when  the  sap  in  the  stubble 
is  frozen,  is  the  best  time  to  use  the  imple¬ 
ment,  as  then  the  stalks  will  snap  off  easily. 

Figure  2  shows  a  method  of  conveying  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  well  at  the  house  to  the  barn- 


Fig.  2.— UNDERGROUND  WATER  TROUGH. 

yard  by  means  of  pipes  laid  underground. 
The  pump  is  at  d,  and  b  is  a  trough  to  con¬ 
vey  the  water  from  the  pump  to  the  pipes. 


Two  “  Jacks.” 

A  jack,  simple  in  construction  and  easily 
made, is  shown  at  the  right.  (See  illustrations.) 
The  upright  post  can  be  attached  to  the  lever 
by  a  leather  tacked  over  the  top  by  an  iron 
hinge,  ora  mortise  and  bolt.  The  axle  can  be 
held  in  place  and  prevented  from  slipping  by 
wooden  pegs  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lever. 

A  strong  jack  is  shown  at  the  left  hand. 
The  lever  moves  in  a  slot,  or  mortise,  in  the 
top  of  the  post,  and  also  on  the  end  of 
the  post  which  goes  under  the  axle.  When 


the  axle  is  elevated,  the  pin  in  the  end 
of  the  lever  should  be  directly  above  the  one 
in  the  post,  which  will  prevent  its  falling 
back.  The  lever  under  the  axle  should  be 
three  inches  square,  and  of  hard-wood;  the 
handle  end,  one  inch  thick,  running  from  an 
inch  and  a  fourth  wide  at  the  small  end,  to 
five  inches  at  the  upper  end.  Pegs  in  the 
lower  end  will  keep  the  axle  from  sliding 
down  after  it  has  been  properly  raised. 
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A  Simple  Subjugator. 

My  familiarity  with  domesticated  bovines  for  a 
period  of  over  60  years,  has  given  me  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  their  characteristics.  The  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  attacks  by  bulls  on  their  keepers, 
killing  or  disabling  them,  led  me  to  make  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  invent  an  economical  and  practical  means 
of  subjugating  and  controlling  these  animals  under 
all  circumstances.  This  is  well  accomplished  thus  : 

I  made  a  light  head-gear,  yet  one  that  is  strong, 
easily  adjusted,  and  durable,  and  appended  it  to 
the  ordinary  nose-ring.  It  consists  of  capped  knobs 
on  the  horns,  with  two  eyes  in  each  knob,  through 
which  a  wire  cord  of  nine  strands  plays.  There 
are  two  pieces  of  cord,  and  on  one  end  of  each  a  suit¬ 
able  ring  is  attached,  by  which  it  is  secured  to  the 
nose-ring.  The  cords  are  then  passed  through  the 
eyes  on  the  knobs  and  attached  to  screw-eyes,  which 
are  tapped  right  and  left,  and  each  is  screwed  into 
a  swivel,  tapped  to  correspond  with  the  screw-eyes. 
Thus,  a  revolution  of  the  swivel  in  one  direction 
will  shorten  the  cords,  and  when  turned  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  will  lengthen  them,  and  the  gear  may 
be  adjusted  to  the  growth  or  expansion  of  the 
horns.  When  the  gear  is  adjusted,  the  nose-ring  is 
held  up,  instead  of  hanging  over  the  end  of  the 
nose.  Stress  on  the  cords,  whether  applied  be¬ 
tween  the  horns,  or  between  a  horn  and  the  nose¬ 
ring,  wiil  pull  upward  on  the  nose-ring,  in  which 
direction  the  nose  is  more'  sensitive  than  in  any 
other,  and  a  slight  blow  on  the  cords  with  the 
hand,  or  a  light  stick,  like  a  walking-cane,  instinc¬ 
tively  causes  the  animal  to  retreat.  The  use  of 
the  Subjugator  soon  makes  the  animal  so  timid  that 
he  declines  combat  with  other  animals,  and  care¬ 
fully  avoids  contact  with  fences  and  gates.  Still 
another  good  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  Subju¬ 
gator,  is  that  it  enables  the  keeper  to  seize  by 
the  hand,  and  control  the  animal  from  the  front, 
or  from  either  flank,  as  desired,  and  without  hazard. 

All  familiar  with  the  habits  and  proclivities  of 
the  average  “Taurus,”  will  welcome  the  simple 
means  here  described  for  the  protection  of  human 
life  from  the  attacks  of  this  treacherous  animal. 

_ ^ _  A. 

Again  Chess ! 

It  is  most  surprising  that  the  belief  that  chess  is 
in  some  way  derived  from  wheat,  should  be  so 
general  among  farmers.  While  the  agricultural 
journals,  for  many  years,  have  taught  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  belief  seems  to  be  quite  as  general  and 
as  firmly  fixed  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Letters  frequently  come  to  us,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  being  short,  will  serve  as  a  sample.  A 
farmer  in  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  :  “  Please 
let  us  know  what  is  the  real  cause  of  so  much 
chess  or  cheat  being  found  in  wheat.  Does  it  come 
from  the  wheat  being  damaged  in  threshing,  by 
bad  seed  distributors,  or  from  the  eating  off  of  the 
wheat  by  animals  in  spring  time  ?  It  is  most  no¬ 
ticeable  where  the  chickens  pick  the  heart  out  of 
the  wheat.  Does  it  come  from  seed?”  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  correspondent,  like  all  the  rest, 
looks  to  some  accident  to  wheat  as  the  cause  of 
chess,  though,  unlike  most  others,  he  is  ready  to 
be  told  that  it  may  come  from  seed.  We  have 
kept  the  run  of  this  matter  quite  closely,  and  for 
several  years  the  American  Agriculturist  had  a 
standing  offer  of  a  reward  for  a  specimen  that  was 
part  wheat  and  part  chess.  We  can  briefly  sum  up 
the  matter  by  saying,  that  we  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  an  authenticated  case  in  which  chess 
came  in  any  other  way  than  from  chess  seed. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  wheat  ever 
changed  into  chess,  though  there  has  been  abun¬ 
dant  assertion  that  it  will  do  so.  Some  have 
claimed  to  be  able  to  convert  wheat  into  chess  at 
will,  by  cutting  the  plant  at  a  certain  time,  by 
trampling  the  wheat  by  cattle,  and  by  other  me¬ 
thods,  but  when  these  were  tried,  as  in  one  case 
before  a  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  the  charm  failed  to  work.  Last 
summer,  a  specimen  of  a  “  wheat  and  chess”  plant 


was  sent  us  in  great  confidence,  but  by  soaking  the 
roots  and  carefully  moving  the  parts,  the  chess 
plant  was  separated  from  the  wheat,  without  break¬ 
ing  a  fibre.  Clean  seed  wheat,  and  manure  free 
from  weed  seeds,  are  sure  preventives  of  chess  ! 


A  Combined  Dairy  and  Ice-House. 

CLASS  VII.— FIRST  PRIZE. 

We  present  in  illustrations  1,  2,  and  3  designs  of 
a  cheap  and  convenient  dairy  and  ice-house  com¬ 
bined,  which  many  of  our  readers  will  find  of  value. 
The  front  and  side  elevations  and  the  ground  plan 


Fig.  1.— FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  DAIRY. 

are  shown.  The  building  stands  five  rods  from 
the  dwelling  house.  The  frameof  the  building  is 
22  by  36  feet,  set  on  a  stone  foundation  18  inches 
high  and  16  inches  wide,  laid  in  mortar.  From  the 
top  of  the  stone  foundation  to  the  eaves  is  14  feet. 
Around  the  ice-room  and  refrigerator,  on  the  in¬ 
side,  is  placed  a  lining,  16  inches  from  the  outside, 
the  space  between  being  filled  with  saw-dust  and 
charcoal-dust,  packed  hard.  The  floor  of  the  ice¬ 
house  has  18  inches  of  saw-dust  on  it  before  the  ice 
is  put  in,  also  saw-dust  on  each  layer  of  cakes,  wet 
to  pack  closely  and  evenly.  The  ice-room  extends 
to  the  roof  of  the  building.  A  ventilator  is  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  roof,  over  the  ice-room.  A 
door  is  in  the  ice-room  end  of  the  building,  eight 
feet  from  the  ground.  On  the  outside  of  the 
building  is  a  rack  three  feet  wide,  made  of  poles, 
fastened  together  by  rods.  The  poles  lie  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  make  easy  work  of  filling 


Fig.  2.— SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  DAIRY. 

the  house.  Ice-tongs  are  arranged  on  a  simple 
pulley-block  that  is  permanently  fixed  in  the 
central  rafter.  The  rack  of  poles  for  filling  in 
the  ice  is  laid  along  the  side  of  the  house,  and 


makes  a  fine  place  for  sunning  the  dairy  pails  and  i 
pans.  The  refrigerator,  16  by  10  feet,  is  packed  ■ 
the  same  as  the  ice-house.  A  slight  wall  is  laid 
from  the  foundation  underneath,  the  same  size  as 
the  refrigerator,  to  hold  in  place  the  packing  of 
saw-dust  and  charcoal-dust,  which  is  filled  in  be¬ 
fore  the  matched  hard-wood  floor  is  laid.  The 
room  is  ceiled  overhead  with  tightly-matched 
boards  ;  sixteen  inches  above  is  a  second  floor,  the 
space  between  being  packed  with  saw-dust.  On 
one  side  is  a  frame  fitted  with  double  air-tight  win¬ 
dows.  Directly  opposite  is  the  door,  which  is 
double,  12  inches  thick,  and  filled  with  charcoal. 

The  iee-box  or  cooler  is  an  important  feature. 
This  is  made  of  matched  lumber,  reaching  the  en¬ 
tire  width  of  the  inside  of  the  room,  two  and  one- 
lialf  feet  wide  and  high,  and  is  placed  securely 
within  six  inches  of  the  ceiling,  on  the  side  joining 
the  ice-house.  The  box  is  zinc-lined,  and  contains  a 
rack  on  which  to  lay  the  ice.  In  the  side,  next  the 
ice-house,  is  a  door  through  which  the  box  is  filled  1 
with  ice.  A  block  is  brought  to  the  door  by  the  ! 
use  of  the  pulley,  and  in  a  few  miuutes  the  work  ! 
of  filling  the  box  is  done  with  ease.  The  ice-box  is  j 
placed  so  as  to  slant,  half  an  inch  from  the  inside  i 
to  the  outside  end,  where  there  is  a  small  discharge-  i 
pipe,  that  empties  outside  into  a  log  trough.  Un¬ 
der  the  window,  on  the  inside,  is  a  small  sink,  to  i 
which  is  attached  a  pipe,  emptying  outside.  On  the  ! 
side  next  the  ice-box,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  are 
racks  holding  eight  jars  each.  The  jars  are  about 
twenty  inches  high,  with  inverted  cone-shaped 
bottoms ;  they  are  about  twelve  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  made  to  order,  costing  $19.00  for  the  six¬ 
teen  jars.  The  jars  are  of  white  earthenware,  j 
glazed  inside.  The  milk  is  strained  in,  and  stands 
twenty-four  hours ;  it  is  drawn  off  first,  and 
when  the  cream  is  seen  through  the  faucet,  an¬ 
other  pail  is  substituted.  In  ordinary  summer  j 
temperature,  twice  filling  of  the  ice-box  weekly  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  air  of  the  entire  room  at  an 
even  temperature.  The  cold  air  comes  in  constant 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  cream.  Under  the 
ice-box  is  a  storage-room  for  the  cream-jars  and 
butter-tubs.  The  rest  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
building  is  used  as  a  work-room,  arranged  with 
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Fig.  3. — GROUND  PLAN  OF  THE  DAIRY. 


sinks,  shelves,  towel-racks,  etc.  The  floor  above 
is  reached  by  a  trap-door  in  the  ceiling,  and  a  nar¬ 
row  flight  of  stairs  alongside  of  the  refrigerator. 
The  work-room  is  well  lighted  by  two  windows, 
and  the  entrance-door  with  glass  upper  panels. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  building,  aside  from  our 
own  labor,  was  an  even  hundred  dollars,  but  I  could 
not  furnish  estimates  that  would  be  reliable  in 
all  localities.  Here  each  farmer  has  plenty  of 
stone  at  hand  for  foundations,  and  the  mills  are 
near  for  lumber  and  shingles.  In  all  the  linings, 
except  the  refrigerator,  culled  timber  was  used. 
The  outside  is  clapboarded,  and  painted  with  a 
home-made  paint  that  is  cheap  and  effective.  No 
paint  is  used  in  the  refrigerator.  The  house  is 
used  for  a  dairy  of  thirty-eight  cows.  A  small 
stove  can  be  put  in  the  work-room,  and  the  door 
of  the  refrigerator  left  open  in  cold  weather,  if  a 
fife  is  needed  to  keep  the  proper  temperature. 

A  satisfactory  point  in  the  refrigerator  system  is, 
that  the  ice  does  not  have  to  be  cut ;  therefore 
there  is  no  waste.  The  cold  air,  instead  of  ice, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  jars  and  the  surface  of 
the  cream.  This  house  stores  ice  for  all  needed, 
dairy  purposes,  and  also  sufficient  for  the  general  j 
use  of  two  families,  and  in  the  fall  there  is  still  at 
least  one  layer  of  ice  left  in  the  house.  This  is 
the  third  year  it  has  been  in  successful  operation. 
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Animals  Injurious  to  Agriculture.— 
The  Eaceoon. 

The  Raccoon  ( Procyon  Lotor)  is  one  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  enemies.  It  combines  the  cunning  of  the  fox 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  ape.  There  is  no  robber 
of  chicken  roosts  and  poultry  nests  more  implaca¬ 
ble  than  the  raccoon,  and,  unlike  most  predatory 
creatures,  it  is  seldom  content  with  killing  for  the 
mere  satisfaction  of  appetite.  No  liight  is  too 
great  for  it  to  scale,  or  passage  too  concealed  or 
tortuous  for  it  to  find  and  traverse,  while  its  over¬ 
powering  curiosity  and  inordinate  greed,  aided  by 
a  brain  of  wondrous  subtleness  and  fertility,  lead 
to  the  accomplishment  of  acts  seemingly  as  foreign 
to  its  nature  as  they  are  strange  to  understand. 

There  are  few  feathered  creatures  that  do  not 
become  the  prey  of  the  coon,  and  their  nests  and 
eggs  are  diligently  sought  and  destroyed.  Of  the 
birds  he  devours  little  but  the  heads  and  necks,  1 


unless  pressed  by  hunger,  while  the  nests  and  eggs 
are  maliciously  broken  up  when  appetite  is  sati¬ 
ated.  Berries  of  all  kinds  are  the  coon’s  delight. 
When  the  corn  is  in  the  milk,  he  fairly  revels 
among  succulent  ears,  breaking  down  the  stalks, 
during  a  single  night  destroying  far  more  than 
would  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  score  of  hungry 
relatives.  In  the  South  be  renders  himself  equally 
obnoxious  by  his  soirees  among  the  sugar  cane, 
and  where  two  or  more  combine,  the  havoc  exceeds 
that  of  double  the  number  operating  independent¬ 
ly.  At  various  times,  coons  have  appeared  among 
the  low  lands  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  about 
Chesapeake  Bay,  in  such  overwhelming  numbers, 
as  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  take  the  field  in  a 
war  of  extermination,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
crops,  and  thfe  same  is  equally  true  of  some  por¬ 
tions  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana. 

After  a  foray  upon  the  farm  yard,  the  raccoon  is 
commonly  possessed  of  sufficient  astuteness  to  al¬ 
low  some  time  to  elapse  before  a  second  is  at¬ 
tempted.  The  cane  and  maize  fields  possess  such 
overflowing  temptations,  that  all  caution  is  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  the  coons  return  night  after  night  with 
constantly  increasing  impunity,  uutil  finally  they 
are  tracked  to  their  hollow  trees,  or  burrows,  and 
summarily  dragged  forth  and  made  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  their  misdeeds.  Even  the  pumpkins 
are  not  always  safe,  though  it  gnaws  them 
through  only  to  secure  the  seeds  ;  and  sometimes, 
in  planting  time,  the  seed-corn  is  uprooted  for  the 
sprouting  kernels. 

Another  source  of  annoyance  is  the  coon’s  love 
for  the  orchards,  where  it  is  wont  to  amuse  itself 
by  severing  the  stems,  allowing  the  fruit  to  fall  to 
the  ground.  That  the  act  is  one  of  pure  enjoy¬ 
ment,  is  apparent  from  the  attitudes  it  assumes, 
by  sharply  cocked  ears,  that  listen  for  the  thud  as 


the  fruit  strikes  the  earth.  In  the  sugar  season, 
the  maple-sap  troughs  and  buckets  are  not  neg¬ 
lected.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  ever  molests  the 
stores  of  the  honey-bee ;  presumably  its  coat  af¬ 
fords  too  little  protection  from  the  stings  of  these 
irascible  creatures,  and  its  face  and  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive  nose  would  ever  be  open  to  their  attacks. 
The  bees  themselves,  however,  are  sometimes 
eaten  by  the  raccoon,  as  are  most  insect  forms, 
even  to  beetles  and  grubs. 

The  raccoon  is  described  as  a  nocturnal  animal, 
while  in  truth  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night  are 
pretty  much  the  same  to  it.  Its  shrewdness,  how¬ 
ever,  leads  it  to  seek  the  cover  of  darkness,  while 
experience  has  taught  that  fishing  is  attended  with 
better  results  when  practised  in  the  shadowy  and 
uncertain  light  of  the  moon.  I  have  observed  it 
at  different  hours  during  the  day  skulking  along 
the  margins  of  streams,  hunting  for  frogs  and  tur¬ 
tles,  or  stalking  the  wild  duck  and  her  brood,  and 
even  feeding  in  the  maize  fields.  In  one  in¬ 


stance  the  writer  caught  a  coon  invading  cautious¬ 
ly  the  well-stocked  poultry  yard  at  high  noon. 

Where  only  high  and  dry  woodlands  or  broad 
expanses  of  prairie  prevail,  the  raccoon  is  seldom 
encountered,  save  as  a  rambler.  Low',  moist 
grounds,  with  lofty  trees,  are  preferred,  like  the 
well-wooded  swamps  and  lagoons  of  the  South  ; 
while  to  the  northward,  forest  slopes,  bordering 
lakes  and  ponds,  or  traversed  by  brooks  and  rivu¬ 
lets,  are  selected.  The  purely  evergreen  forests  of 
the  North  rarely  shelter  it,  since  nuts,  acorns,  and 
other  mast  are  an  important  factor  in  the  problem 
of  life  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Hence  its 
presence  therein  must  be  held  as  accidental.  But 
wherever  the  coon  is  established,  it  wanders  over 
wide  stretches  of  territory  in  summer,  often  miles 
away  from  its  home,  absenting  itself  for  days 
and  even  weeks,  especially  during  the  W'ooing  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  during  such  excursions  that  it  is  met 
with  in  the  open  prairie,  being  led  thereto,  pre-. 
sumably,  in  search  of  grouse,  plover,  and  other 
feathered  creatures  and  their  nests,  along  with 
mice,  hares,  and  gophers. 

North  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  raccoon  hiber¬ 
nates  in  winter,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  in  lower  lati¬ 
tudes.  But  even  in  his  most  extreme  northern 
habitat,  the  habit  is  by  no  means  general  or  con¬ 
stant,  as  with  the  bear,  but  appears  rather  as  as¬ 
sumed,  to  correspond  with  diminished  food  supply. 
In  Northern  Michigan  I  have  found  them  racing 
over  the  snow  on  bright  mid-winter  days,  while 
with  the  advent  of  extreme  cold  or  stormy  weather, 
it  retired  again  to  its  peculiar  sleep  in  the  recesses 
of  its  lair.  At  the  same  period,  a  pair  held  in  con¬ 
finement,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  food,  at 
no  time  exhibited  any  tendency  towards  hiberna¬ 
tion,  though  constantly  refusing  admission  to  their 
kennel  of  all  articles  looking  to  increased  warmth, 


preferring  to  make  their  beds  upon  the  naked 
boards.  Even  during  the  coldest  days,  when  the 
thermometer  was  down  in  the  twenties  below  zero, 
the  advent  of  a  tub  of  water  was  heralded  with 
manifest  delight,  in  the  cold  water  of  which 
they  would  paddle  and  play,  and  push  the  ice 
about  until  wetted  to  the  skin. 

The  females  retire  in  April  or  May,  when  from 
four  to  six  young  are  born,  that  develop  but  very 
slowly.  The  aptitude  of  half-grown  cubs  for  mis¬ 
chief,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  domesti¬ 
cated,  are  familiar  stories  ;  but  as  they  reach  ma¬ 
turity,  they  become  even  greater  pests  than  their 
forest  brethren,  are  great  thieves,  and  often 
develop  a  most  surly  and  snappish  temperament. 


Great  Loss  of  Jersey  Cattle  on  the  Ocean. 

In  the  transportation  of  sixty  head  of  Jersey  cat¬ 
tle  on  a  steamer  from  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans  in 
May,  fifty-one  were  lost.  Some  of  these  were 
washed  overboard,  while  others  were  drowned  on 
the  deck  through  the  shipping  of  heavy  seas  in  a 
gale.  We  presume  these  animals  were  full  grown, 
whereas  had  they  been  calves  about  six  months  old, 
they  could  have  been  brought  over,  even  in  the 
roughest  weather,  in  safety  under  deck,  and  the  first 
cost  of  their  transportation  would  not  have  been 
more  than  one-third  that  of  full-grown  animals. 

Some  persons  object  to  importing  young  stock, 
fearing  that  such  will  not  equal  their  expectations 
when  arrived  at  maturity,  but  if  they  knew  how 
the  animals  were  bred — and  what  their  parents 
were — there  would  be  no  risk.  It  has  been  said 
that  transporting  of  cattle  so  young  checks  their 
growth,  but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  they  are  only  two  or 
three  weeks  on  the  voyage,  and  if  judiciously  fed 
and  watered  on  board  ship,  will  thrive  during  the 
transit,  or  at  least  will  not  lose  in  condition.  In¬ 
stead  of  separate  stalls  being  required  for  each 
calf,  three  to  six  animals,  according  to  size,  may  be 
penned  together  ;  they  will  then  prevent  each  other 
from  being  thrown  violently  down  upon  the  floor 
of  the  apartment,  or  against  the  sides  of  the 
pen,  by  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  steamer. 

The  season  for  shipping  the  above  animals  was 
fairly  chosen,  especially  when  bound  to  a  southern 
port  like  New  Orleans.  May  is  not  apt  to  be  so 
tempestuous  as  from  November  to  April.  During 
the  latter  time  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  trans¬ 
port  five  stock  across  the  Atlantic,  and  it  never 
should  be  done,  especially  with  large  animals. 


Early  Plowing  for  Pali  Wheat. 


The  sins  of  man  committed  in  the  tillage  of  the 
soil  have  brought  upon  him  the  judgment  of  im¬ 
poverished  land — not  always  lacking  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility,  but  barren  because  those  elements 
have  been  made  unavailable.  When  the  soil  is 
virgin,  wheat  sown  upon  freshly  plowed  and  im¬ 
perfectly  prepared  land,  sometimes  makes  a  good 
crop  ;  but  this  can  not  last  long.  To  secure  a  good 
yield  of  fall  wheat,  it  is  best  to  plow  the  ground  as 
soon  after  harvest  as  possible.  It  should  not  be 
delayed  after  the  twentieth  of  August  near  the 
fortieth  parallel. 

The  first  object  gained  by  early  plowing,  is  time 
for  the  proper  preparation  of  the  seed-bed.  All 
possible  fertility  should  be.  made  readily  available. 
To  be  so,  it  should  be  soluble,  and  division  aids 
solution.  The  ground  becomes  hard  in  July  and 
August,  and  if  plowing  is  delayed  too  long,  the 
soil  breaks  up  in  hard  lumps.  If  plowed  early,  it 
will  turn  up  moist  and  fine.  Rain  and  air  arc 
nature’s  two  great  disintegrating  forces. 

Seeds  germinate  quickly  and  plants  grow  rapidly 
in  a  firm  seed-bed.  The  increase  of  insect  enemies 
of  wheat  makes  late  sowing,  coupled  with  rapid, 
vigorous  growth,  desirable.  Hence  the  importance 
of  a  firm  seed-bed,  which  also  prevents  much  freez¬ 
ing  out  of  the  plants.  To  make  the  seed-bed  firm, 
it  must  first  be  fine.  It  is  not  a  hard  soil,  but  com¬ 
pact,  fine  soil  that  is  desired.  It  may  be  compact¬ 
ed  with  the  roller  and  harrow  ;  but  if  the  farmer, 
by  early  plowing,  can  gain  the  aid  of  a  heavy  rain, 
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it  will  save  him  much  labor,  and  it  will  do  the  work 
of  preparing  the  soil  far  better  than  he  can  alone. 

Another  object  gained  by  early  plowing  is  the 
destruction  of  weeds.  They  are  robbers  of  the 
wheat,  and  the  sooner  their  growth  is  stopped  by 
plowing,  the  less  plant-food  they  will  take  from 
the  soil.  Early  plowing  will  destroy  them  before 
they  mature  their  seeds,  and  thus  prevent  per¬ 
petuating  their  kind.  Late  plowing  admits  of  a 
large  growth,  and  when  this  is  turned  under  by 
the  plow,  it  is  impossible  to  compact  the  seed-bed, 
and  the  green  manure  affords  a  harbor  for  enemies. 

Early  plowing  admits  of  a  better  application  of 
manure.  Manure  is  most  needed  in  autumn,  and 
to  be  at  once  available  to  the  roots  of  the  young 
plant,  it  must  be  fine  and  near  the  surface  ;  not  on 
top  of  the  ground,  but  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  upper  layer  of  soil.  If  the  ground  is 
plowed  early,  the  manure  can  be  applied  to  the 
surface,  and  the  work  of  preparing  the  seed-bed 
will  fine  it  and  mix  it  with  the  soil.  Commercial 
manures  should  be  sown  with  the  grain. 

Early  plowing  admits  of  atmospheric  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  Whether  it  directly  adds  the  elements  of 
fertility  to  the  soil  or  only  frees  and  unlocks  that 
which  it  already  possesses,  is  immaterial.  Plowing 
the  land  exposes  a  greater  surface  and  permits  of  the 
easy  passage  of  the  air  into  the  interior  of  the  soil. 


Cotton  as  a  Plant. 


A  cotton  field,  when  picking  begins,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  object,  though  the  individual  plant  is  lost  sight 
of,  and  we  look  only  to  the  product,  the  fibre.  But 
a  small  proportion  of  all  those  who  live  in  the 
Northern  States  have  ever  seen  a  cotton  plant.  At 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  a  fertilizer  company  had 
a  large  bed  filled  with  cotton  plants  in  full  growth, 
and  probably  no  bed  on  the  ground  attracted  more 
attention  than  this.  Cotton  may  be  readily  had 
in  Northern  gardens,  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  pots 
or  boxes  in  a  hot-bed  or  in  the  house-window, 
treating  the  seedlings  the  same  as  tomato-plants, 
and  setting  them  out  at  the  same  time.  Give  them 
an  abundance  of  room ; 
they  should  be  planted  at 
least  three  feet  apart  each 
way,  when  each  will  form 
a  much-branched  rounded 
specimen.  The  plants  are 
ornamental,  and  to  chil¬ 
dren  they  are  a  constant 
source  of  interest  and  in¬ 
struction.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  Oossypium 
(the  botanical  name  of  the 
genus,  from  the  Arabicjand 
these  have  become  much 
mixed  in  cultivation ; 
some  being  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  others  natives  of 
tropical  America.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  Mal¬ 
low  Family,  and,  of  course,  has  much  in  common 
with  the  Mallow,  Hollyhock,  Hibiscus,  etc.  The 
ample,  lobed  leaves,  make  the  cotton  plant  an  at¬ 
tractive  one.  The  flowers  are  borne  upon  stalks 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  each  flower-bud  is  at 
first  inclosed  in  an  involucre  of  three  large,  heart- 
shaped  leafy  bracts.  The  appearance  of  this,  is  the 


first  indication  of  flowering,  and  when  these  bracts 
come,  (fig.  1),  planters  say  that  the  cotton  is  “  in  the 
square.”  The  flowers,  two  inches  or  more  in  diam¬ 


eter,  are  quite  showy,  and  have  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  (fig.  2)  of  the  flowers  of  the  family.  In  color 
they  vary  from  white  to  pale  yellow  with  a  purplish 
spot  at  the  base,  and  some  have  purple  flowers. 


Fig.  3.— MATURE  BOLL.  Fig.  4.— OPEN  BOLL. 

After  the  flowers  fall,  the  seed-pod,  or  “boll,”  as 
it  is  called,  begins  to  grow.  This  is  three  or  five- 
celled,  and  as  the  seeds  increase  in  size,  numerous 
fine  long  hairs  are  produced  on  their  outer  coats. 
Figure  3  shows  the  mature  boll,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  same,  after  opening,  is  given  in  fig.  4. 
The  parts  of  the  pod,  technically  the  valves,  spread 
open  and  curl  backwards,  exposing  the  suow- 
white  contents.  Probably  the  hairs  upon  the  seed 
were  originally  of  use,  either  to  preserve  it,  or  to 
aid  in  its  distribution.  At  any  rate,  each  seed  is 
provided  (fig.  5)  with  a  copious  tuft  of  long  hairs, 
which,  when  separated  from  the  seed  by  means  of 


Fig.  5. — SEED,  WITH  ITS  COTTON. 

the  gin,  forms  the  important  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  product,  cotton.  In  fig.  6,  a  seed  is  shown, 
divided  in  two  lengthwise,  exposing  the  embryo 
within,  the  cotton  remaining  attached  to  the  half 
of  the  seed-coat.  When  the  bursting  of  the  bolls 
begins,  the  cotton  field  presents  a  most  attractive 


Fig.  6.— SEED  CUT  LENGTHWISE. 


appearance,  especially  to  the  planter.  It  shows 
that  the  crop  is  beyond  all  injury  from  the  weather, 
save  by  frost,  that  his  fight  against  the  various  in¬ 
sect  enemies  of  the  crop,  is  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
returns  for  the  season’s  labor  are  nearly  at  hand. 


Railroad  Gardening. 

The  traveller  in  England  finds  that  the  railroad 
stations,  however  small,  are  in  marked  contrast 
with  similar  stations  in  this  country.  Instead  of 
the  usually  desolate  appearance,  often  increased 
by  accumulations  of  old  ties  and  other  railroad 
rubbish,  seen  at  home,  the  grounds  surrounding 
the  station  houses  are  laid  out  and  kept  with  all 
the  care  given  to  a  private  garden.  So  excellent 


an  example  has  extended  to  this  country,  and  one 
of  the  railroads  running  south  from  Philadelphia  i( 
has  for  some  years  employed  an  experienced  gar¬ 
dener  to  superintend  the  planting  and  care  of  the 
grounds  around  its  numerous  depots.  ’ 
The  present  season,  the  grounds  surround¬ 
ing  the  signal  houses,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bergen  Tunnel,  have  been  put  in 
order  and  large  ornamental  beds  planted. 
These  beds  are  in  the  “  fire-works  ”  style, 
but  we  are  not  disposed  to  criticise  so 
long  as  something  is  done  to  relieve  the 
former  desolate  appearance.  It  would  be 
vastly  better  for  each  road  to  employ 
a  competent  person  to  lay  out  and  plant 
the  grounds  around  its  stations  than  to 
leave  this  to  the  fancy  of  station-masters. 
So  far  as  we  have  observed,  when  the 
plantings  are  thus  left,  efforts  are  directed  j 
entirely  to  immediate  effect.  Areas  are  i, 
devoted  to  the  usual  bedding  plants,  but  i 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  future.  A 
competent  superintendent,  while  he  would  not  Ji 
neglect  the  bedding-plants,  would  set  out  orna-  I 
mental  trees,  flowering  shrubs  and  hardy  peren-  ,| 
nial  plants.  With  these  the  surroundings  of  the  i 
stations  would  increase  in  beauty  from  year  to  I 
year,  and  with  a  proper  selection  of  hardy  peren-  I 
nials,  the  need  of  an  annual  renewal  of  bedding- 
plants  becomes  thereby  greatly  reduced. 

Another  matter,  much  regarded  in  Europe,  but 
little  considered  in  this  country,  where  it  is  much 
more  necessary,  is  the  planting  of  climbers  around 
station  buildings.  The  passing  traveller  has  but  : 
a  few  minutes,  at  most,  to  notice  such  improve- 
ments,  and  nothing  is  more  striking  than  to  see  the  | 
buildings  draped  with  climbing  vines.  Besides  . 
beautifying  the  surroundiugs  of  the  stations,  in 
some  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  the  sides  of 
the  railway  embankments  have  been  turned  to  ac¬ 
count  by  devoting  them  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees  of  various  kinds.  The  embankments  on  some 
of  the  roads  in  this  country  present  a  large  area, 
which  in  time  will  produce  something — usually  a 
crop  of  weeds.  If  the  embankments  are  not  suited 
to  fruit  culture,  they  may  generally  be  made  use¬ 
ful  by  sowing  them  to  grass,  w'hich,  besides  keep¬ 
ing  down  the  weeds,  would  render  good  service  in 
binding  the  soil  and  preventing  sudden  “wash-  > 
outs.”  Some  years  ago  the  traveller  over  one  of 
our  Middle  State  roads  must  have  noticed  the  vege¬ 
table  patches  attached  to  the  cabins  of  the  road- 
tenders.  These  were  often  examples  of  excellent 
culture,  and  served  to  show  how  the  wasted  land 
along  the  roads  might  be  utilized.  Land  will  not 
always  be  so  cheap  in  this  country  as  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  our  railroad  companies  will  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  utilize  a  vast  area  that  now  goes 
entirely  to  waste,  by  planting  trees  and  shrubs. 


Hemlock  for  Well-Curbs. 

In  many  sections  of  country  stone  is  scarce,  and 
plank  is  used  for  curbing  up  wells.  Pine  lumber 
gives  a  disagreeable  taste  to  water.  A  neighbor 
has  a  curb  that  has  been  in  use  for  two  years,  and 
the  water  still  has  a  bitter  taste.  This  spring  I 
induced  him  to  put  in  a  hemlock  one,  such  as  I 
have  used  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  which  is 
still  in  good  condition.  He  commenced  using 
from  this  well  as  soon  as  the  water  had  fairly  set¬ 
tled,  and  it  has  never  tasted  a  particle.  Hemlock 
lumber  is  usually  cheaper  than  pine,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  most  lumber  yards.  Five  hundred  feet 
of  lumber  is  sufficient  for  a  well  14  feet  deep,  3  by  4 
feet  outside  measurement.  The  four  posts  should 
be  4  by  4  inches,  and  the  planks  2  inches  thick, 
fastened  on  with  heavy  spikes.  Dig  down  until 
there  is  danger  of  caving,  and  then  put  in  the 
curb,  with  planks  enough  on  to  reach  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Afterwards  dig  the  earth  from 
the  inside  of  the  curb,  and  put  on  the  planks  as 
fast  as  needed.  In  some  soils  that  are  loose,  the 
weight  of  the  curb  will  settle  it  down  as  the  work 
progresses  ;  should  it  not,  drive  on  the  posts.  Such 
a  curb,  made  of  sound  hemlock,  will  last  for  years, 
and  give  pleasant  water  from  the  first.  W.  D.  B. 
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Root  House,  or  Cellar. 

FIRST  PRIZE  PLANS  BY  “FLATS”  (F.  GRUNDY),  CHRISTIAN 
CO.,  ILLS. 

The  root  house,  shown  in  the  engraving,  is 
designed  for  a  flat  country,  where  water  rises 


with  team,  plow  and  scraper.  The  earth 
excavated  is  banked  around  the  building. 

Figure  4  shows  another  form  of  roof  for  the 
same  kind  of  a  house.  The  walls  are  51 
feet  high  on  the  low  side,  and  7  feet  on 
the  high  side.  The  rafters  are  18  to  24 


crowded  into  tight  boxes ;  spinach  and 
“  sprouts,”  faded  and  yellow  from  being  sent 
closely  pressed  into  unventilated  barrels,  and 
strawberries,  evidently  picked  in  a  state  of 
ripeness  suited  to  a  near  market,  and  which, 
on  reacliing  the  end  of  a  long  journey,  are 


Fig.  1. — EXTERIOR  OF  A  ROOT  HOUSE. 


Fig.  2. — GROUND  PLAN  OF  ROOT  HOUSE. 


to  near  the  surface.  It  may  be  of  any  size, 
8  by  12  to  18  by  36.  The  floor  is  three  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
walls  are  brick,  laid  in  cement.  The  joists, 
five  feet  apart,  rest  on  abutments  two  bricks 
square,  which  also  serve  to  strengthen  the 
wall.  The  joists  are  2  by  18  inches.  The 
under  side  of  the  cellar  is  ceiled  with  inch 
boards.  All  space  between  the  joists  is  filled 
with  sawdust.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
shingles,  or  “  rubber  roofing,”  the  latter  is 
superior  to  shingles  for  this  purpose.  All  space 
between  the  rafters  and  joists  is  filled  with 


Fig.  3.— CROSS  SECTION  OF  ROOT  HOUSE. 

chaff.  The  house  should  run  east  and  west, 
and  have  a  window  in  the  south  side  of  the 
roof.  The  space  for  the  window  is  boxed.  Each 
window  is  double ;  one  sash  fits  flush  with 
the  roof,  and  one  with  the  ceiling.  Both  are 
hung  on  pivots  and  serve  as  ventilators  ;  box 
ventilators,  (fig.  8),  may  be  added  if  desired. 
The  building  over  the  entrance  is  8  by  8  feet 
square,  5  feet  high  at  the  sides,  and  8 
in  the  center.  There  is  a  door  at  the  end,  and 
a  window  in  the  south  side.  The  entrance 


Fig.  4.— ANOTHER  FORM  OF  ROOF. 

door  to  the  root  house  may  be  double  in  very 
cold  climates.  Excavating  is  mostly  done 


inches  apart,  and  the  space  between  is  packed 
with  sawdust.  The  roof  is  of  inch  boards, 


covered  with  tarred  paper  and  “  rubber  roof¬ 
ing,”  or  shingles.  There  is  a  window  near 
the  center,  hung  on  pivots.  This  roof  is  a 
little  cheaper  than  the  other,  and  with  rafters 
24  inches  apart  haS  proved  frost-proof,  with 
the  thermometer  30°  below  zero.  During 
cold  periods,  a  large-sized  lamp  lighted  and  set 
in  the  12  by  20  house  kept  the  air  at  44°. 
Bins  of  any  size  or  shape,  suitable  for  the 
kind  of  roots  housed,  can  be  constructed  in¬ 
side.  Any  bricklayer  can  give  an  estimate  of 
materials  and  cost  of  construction  in  his  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  The  ventilator  opens 
and  closes  by  raising  up  or  pushing  down  the 
top.  Figures  5, 6,  and  7  show  how  the  windows 
are  constructed  and  hung.  The  floor  is  kept 
perfectly  dry  by  laying  two  tile  drains  18 


inches  beneath  it,  shown  in  figs.  3  and  4,  and 
leading  to  a  convenient  outlet,  not  far  away. 


Wasting  the  Produce. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  in  raising 
vegetables  and  fruits  for  market,  soon  learn 
that  producing  the  crop  is  but  a  part  of  the 
business.  Success  depends  quite  as  much 
upon  the  proper  marketing  of  the  produce. 
Where  the  articles  are  to  be  sent  to  a  dis¬ 
tance,  the  packing  is  a  most  important  con¬ 
sideration.  Many  who  send  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  from  Southern  localities,  must  be 
paying  dearly  for  their  lack  of  knowledge  as 
to  proper  packing.  In  those  streets  in  New 
York,  where  such  produce  is  mostly  handled, 
one  can,  in  walking  a  few  blocks,  see  loads 
of  perishable  stuff  that  can  only  bring  the 
sender  in  debt  for  the  freight.  There  are 
radishes,  with  their  green  tops  remaining, 


in  a  “leaky”  condition — fit  only  for  the 
sales  of  the  street  venders.  These  and  other 
examples  of  badly  packed  produce  are  fre¬ 
quently  met  with.  If  the  losses  of  this  kind 
for  a  single  week  could  be  ascertained,  the 
aggregate  would  be  surprising.  Perishable 
articles  arrive  in  a  worthless  condition  so 
frequently,  that  the  leading  commission 
houses  have  printed  circulars  to  send  to  their 
customers,  giving  directions 
for  the  proper  state  in  which 
the  various  articles  should  be 
gathered,  and  the  best  manner 
of  packing.  A  large  share  of 


Fig.  7.— the  window.  Fig.  8. — the  ventilator. 

the  loss  is  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  this  can  be  very  easily  avoided. 

A  Place  for  the  Hay  Rack. 

The  hay-rigging  or  rack  is  usually  a  cum¬ 
bersome  affair.  One  person  is  often  obliged 
to  remove  or  place  it  upon  the  wagon ;  this 
is  easily  done  by  arranging  ropes  and  pulleys 
over  head  in  the  barn  basement,  or  above  a 
drive-way  in  an  out-building.  Drive  two 
stakes  near  a  fence,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  nail  on  strips  of  boards,  a,  a. 
These  strips  should  project  beyond  the  stakes 
one  foot,  and  be  placed  as  high  as  the  front 
wheels  of  the  wagon.  To  remove  the  rack, 
drive  close  up  to  the  platform,  and  first  place 
the  rear  of  the  rack  on  the  platform.  In  load¬ 
ing,  the  front  end  is  first  placed  in  position, 
the  loose  front  bolster  allowing  the  rear  part 
to  be  readily  and  easily  swung  in  position. 
The  same  is  also  true  of  the  wagon  box.  This 
plan  is  much  better  than  lowering  the  rack 


or  box  to  the  ground  every  time  a  change  is 
made,  which,  on  most  farms,  occurs  many 
times  in  the  course  of  a  year’s  time.  L.  D.  S. 
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Our  Native  Orchids. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  among 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  plants,  that 
orchids  are  “  air  plants,”  and  cultivated  upon 
billets  of  wood  or  pieces  of  cork.  It  is  true 


SNAKE’S-TONOTTE  ORCHIS  (P  ophioylossoides.) 


that  many  of  the  orchids  found  on  the 
branches  of  trees  in  the  forests  of  warm  coun¬ 
tries  grow  in  this  manner,  but  so  do  other 
plants,  not  orchids,  and  not  closely  related 
to  them.  Orchids  are  characterized,  not  by 
their  manner  of  growing,  but  by  the  peculiar 
structure  of  their  flowers,  in  which  they 
differ  from  all  other  plants.  Without  going 
into  details,  it  may  be  said  that  in  these  flow¬ 
ers  the  stamens  (usually  but  one  or  two)  are 
united  with  the  pistil  (style)  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  disguise  the  two.  The  flowers  are 
often  showy,  and  their  parts  very  unlike, 
with  one  petal,  called  the  Zip,  usually  much 
larger  than  the  others,  developed  in  curious 
and  often  beautiful  forms.  While  the  most 
showy  orchids  belong  to  tropical  countries, 
plants  of  the  family  are  by  no  means  re¬ 
stricted  to  warm  climates.  We  have  in  our 
Northern  States  over  fifty  species  of  native 
orchids.  These,  as  a  general  thing,  are  found 
in  damp,  shady  localities.  The  well-known 
“Lady’s  Slippers”  (Cypripedium)  are  the 
largest  flowered  of  our  orchids,  but  some  of 
the  smaller  flowers  are  of  exquisite  beauty. 
While  these  plants  are  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  very  abundant,  there  are  few  localities 
with  suitable  situations  in  which  some  of 
them  may  not  be  found,  and  they  well  repay 
a  careful  search.  Those  who  have  a  moist 
spot  in  the  garden,  especially  if  partly 
shaded,  can,  by  the  use  of  leaf-mould,  make 
the  native  orchids  feel  at  home.  Having  but 
few  fibrous  roots,  they  are  not  much  dis¬ 


turbed  by  removal ;  we  have  collected  them 
when  in  full  flower,  and  transferred  them  to 
the  garden,  where  they  continued  blooming. 
The  largest  genus  with  us  is  Habenaria, 
which  includes  the  beautiful  species  of 
Fringed  Orchis,  with  spikes  of  showy  pur¬ 
ple,  and  sometimes  (though  rarely)  yellow 
and  white  flowers.  The  genus  Pogonia  has 
some  species  with  very  odd-looking  flowers, 
and  one,  the  Snake’s-tongue  Orchis  (P.  ophio- 
glossoides),  is  of  delicate  beauty.  The  latter, 
which  is  here  figured,  is  less  rare  than  most 
orchids.  It  has  rose-colored,  sweet-scented 
flowers,  which  are  about  an  inch  long,  and 
usually  solitary,  though  plants  are  some¬ 
times  found  with  two  and  three  flowers. 


Summer  Propagation. 

The  novice  in  gardening,  who  likes  to  try 
the  propagation  of  plants,  “just  for  the  fun 
of  it.”  will  find  that  many  bard-wooded 
shrubs  will  strike  root  if  cuttings  are  set  out 
the  present  month.  He  can  try  one  or  both 
of  two  methods.  One  is  known  as  the  ‘  ‘saucer 
system”;  the  other  has  no  name.  This  last 
method  consists  in  first  making  a  frame.  A 
box  of  any  convenient  size  will  answer  ;  this 
being  without  top  or  bottom,  merely  a  frame, 
has  one  end — top  or  bottom — covered  with 
common  sheeting,  tacked  on  tight,  so  that  it 
will  not  sag  when  rain  falls  on  it.  This  frame 
is  placed  over  a  sandy  spot  in  the  garden.  If 
the  garden  affords  no  such  place,  then  fill 
a  shallow  box,  or  boxes, 
about  three  inches  deep, 
with  pure  clean  sand,  and 
cover  them  with  the  frame. 

In  the  “saucer  system,” 
a  common  saucer  or  soup- 
plate  is  used.  Clean  sand, 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
so  is  placed  in  this  ;  the 
cuttings  are  stuck  in  the 
sand,  so  closely  together 
that  their  leaves  touch. 

Then  water  is  added,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  bring  the  sand  to 
the  condition  of  mud — 
very  wet — and  the  sand 
must  be  constantly  kept  in 
this  condition,  while  the 
whole  is  exposed  to  full 
sunlight.  We  assume  that 
the  amateur  merely  wishes 
to  amuse  himself  with  the 
propagation  of  the  various 
shrubs  and  vines  about  his 
place.  He  will  find  that 
the  cuttings  of  some,  taken 
from  very  soft  wood,  will 
grow,  especially  if  tried  in 
the  saucer.  Others  will 
take  root  more  readily  if 
allowed  to  become  some¬ 
what  hard,  but  not  quite 
mature.  The  harder  the  wood,  generally,  the 
longer  the  time  required  for  taking  root. 
Such  cuttings  will  usually  do  better  in  sand 
under  the  frame.  A  great  deal  of  useful  ex¬ 
perience  may  be  derived  from  experimenting 
with  cuttings  in  the  manner  here  suggested. 


One  can,  by  proper  care  in  selecting  and 
saving  the  seeds  of  various  garden  vegetables 
and  flowers,  greatly  improve  the  “  strain,” 
as  it  is  called.  It  is  equally  true  that  home- 
saved  seeds,  as  a  ride,  tend  to  deteriorate 


rather  than  to  improve  the  quality.  The 
temptation  to  take  the  earliest  sweet  com, 
peas,  and  beans,  and  the  earliest  and  finest 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers  for  the  table,  is  so 
great,  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  better  to  buy  seeds 
than  to  save  them.  If  one  prefers  to  have 
his  own  seeds,  let  him  start  as  if  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  seeds  were  the  sole  object  of  his 
garden.  Mark  the  seed-bearing  plants ;  in¬ 
dividual  plants  in  the  case  of  com,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  and  others,  and  rows,  or  parts  of 
a  row,  of  peas,  etc.,  and  allow  the  first  and 
best  products  of  these  to  ripen  for  seed.  If 
any  are  taken  for  use,  let  it  be  from  the 
secondary  product,  not  wanted  for  seed. 
Select  seed  from  the  earliest  and  best  formed 
fruits,  etc.  With  a  certain  class  of  plants, 
especially  of  the  family  to  which  the  melon, 
squash,  etc.,  belong,  excellence  on  the  table 
is  a  guide  in  selecting  seed  for  next  year’s 
use,  provided,  of  course,  that  too  many  varie¬ 
ties  have  not  been  grown  near'  together. 


Leaves— Variety  in  Size  and  Shape. 

While  the  leaves  of  trees  are,  as  a  general 
thing,  quite  characteristic  as  to  size  and 
shape,  circumstances  may  cause  a  wide  de¬ 
parture  from  the  usual  form.  Probably  most 
persons,  who  go  about  with  their  eyes  open, 
have  noticed  that  the  suckers  from  a  tree 
that  has  been  felled,  often  produce  leaves 
many  times  larger  than  those  ordinarily  be¬ 
longing  to  the  species.  This  is  seen  especi- 


TWIG  OF  PAPER  MULBERRY. 

ally  in  the  Basswood,  and  other  trees  show 
more  or  less  of  it.  The  Japanese  tree, 
Paulownia  imperiolis,  which  was  introduced 
some  years  ago,  and  has  been  considerably 
planted  as  an  ornamental  tree,  is  remarkable 
for  its  freaks  in  the  way  of  leaves.  It  is  a 
tree  that  starts  up  readily  if  a  root  be  injured, 
and  this  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  in  propa-  , 
gating  the  tree  from  root-cuttings.  When  a 
Paulownia  is  cut  down,  suckers  in  abundance 
spring  up  from  the  stump.  These  new  shoots, 
however  they  may  be  induced  to  start,  push 
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with  great  vigor,  more  like  the  stem  of  a 
sunflower,  than  a  shoot  of  a  hard-wooded 
tree.  These  grow  sis  or  eight  feet  high,  and 
are  clothed  by  enormous  leaves,  20  inches  or 
more  across,  and  so  much  larger  than  the 
leaves  upon  the  older  branches,  that  the  two 
would  not  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same 
tree.  This  peculiarity  of  the  foliage,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  new  shoots  start  up 
when  the  tree  is  felled,  have  led  to  its  use  to 
produce  foliage  effects  in  ornamental  garden¬ 
ing.  A  Paulownia,  cut  back  yearly,  will 
push  up  a  vigorous  stem,  with  a  luxuriant 
display  of  foliage  that  can  hardly  be  produced 
in  any  other  manner.  Of  all  trees  for  pro¬ 
ducing  unusual  forms  of  leaves,  the  Paper 
Mulberry  (. Broussonettia  papyrifera)  is  the 
most  remarkable.  The  departure  is  not  so 
much  in  size,  though  this  is  often  considera¬ 
ble,  as  in  the  outline  of  the  leaves.  The  Pa¬ 
per  Mulberry  was  introduced  many  years 
ago  as  a  shade  tree,  and  being  a  rapid  grow¬ 
er,  was  for  a  while  popular.  The  tree  has 
remarkable  vitality,  and  when  cut  down,  or, 
as  often  happens,  it  being  a  weak  tree,  is 
blown  down  by  storms,  new  shoots  spring  up 
from  the  old  stump.  These  shoots,  as  well 
as  those  often  produced  at  the  base  of  a 
standing  tree,  bear  leaves  of  a  wonderful  va¬ 
riety  of  form.  Leaves  from  such  shoots  are 
occasionally  sent  us,  to  learn  the  name  of  the 
tree.  Upon  the  branches  of  an  old  tree  the 
leaves  are  of  regular  form,  being  usually 
ovate  (egg-shaped)  in  outline.  Upon  the 
young  shoots,  caused  to  spring  up  from  the 
base  by  injury  to  the  tree,  and  sometimes 
they  appear  without  apparent  cause,  the 
leaves  deviate  from  the  usual  shape  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner.  Sometimes  they  are 
three-lobed,  and  again  cut  up  into  many 
lobes,  with  no  two  alike.  The  engraving  of 
a  twig  shows  leaves  of  the  usual  form  and 
others  that  are  lobed,  but  sometimes  stranger 
forms  appear  than  any  that  are  here  given. 


Coltsfoot  as  a  Weed. 


A  list  of  the  most  troublesome  weeds  'of 
our  fields  and  gardens  would  show  that  the 
great  majority  are  of  foreign  origin.  Some 
come  from  other  countries,  but  most  of  our 
weeds  are  from  Europe,  and  many  of  these, 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  take  on  a 
development  and  assume  an  aggressive  char¬ 
acter  unknown  to  them  at  home.  Coltsfoot 
is  a  plant  which  is  known  as  a  bad  weed  in 
Europe,  but  while  it  was  introduced  here 
many  years  ago,  it  has  spread  but  little,  and 
has  nowhere,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  become 
an  obstacle  to  cultivation.  On  account  of  its 
manner  of  growth,  Coltsfoot  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  plant,  and  appearing  in  March  and 
April,  its  bright  yellow  flowers  are  among 
the  earliest  in  spring.  Coltsfoot,  as  the  en¬ 
graving  shows,  belongs  to  the  great  Com¬ 
posite  Family.  Its  heads  of  flowers  are  borne 
singly  upon  stems  six  inches  or  more  high  ; 
these  flower-stems  are  usually  in  small 
clumps  ;  they  are  pale-green  or  brownish, 
and  in  place  of  leaves,  have  numerous  narrow 
scales,  and  are  more  or  less  covered  with  a 
loose  cottony  down.  The  heads  are  droop¬ 
ing  in  the  bud,  but  erect  at  flowering  time, 
and  are  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
across.  The  leaves  do  not  appear  until  after 
the  flowers  have  withered;  they  are  six  inches 
or  more  across,  roundish,  heart-shaped,  the 
margin  with  angular  lobes.  The  upper  sur¬ 


face  is  somewhat  downy,  while  the  under¬ 
side  is  white  with  an  abundant  cottony  down. 


The  root-stock,  or  underground  stem,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  vigor,  and  the  distance  to 
which  it  runs  just  below  the  surface,  throw¬ 
ing  off  branches  and  spreading  in  every 
direction.  Each  fragment  of  this  will 
produce  a  plant,  and  it  is  said  that  if 
buried  deeply  by  the  plow,  it  will  retain 
its  vitality  many  years,  and  grow  when 
again  brought  near  the  surface.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  fondness  for  old-fashioned  plants, 
we  some  years  ago,  with  some  trouble, 
procured  the  Coltsfoot  and  planted  it  at 
the  base  of  a  rock-work.  For  a  few 
springs  its  early  flowers  were  veiy 
pleasing,  but  not  finding  them  one  sea¬ 
son,  we  supposed  that  winter  had  killed 
the  plant.  A  few  days  after  our  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  by  a  bright  spot  near 
a  fence,  and  there  was  our  Coltsfoot 
flourishing  as  well  as  ever,  some  six  feet 
from  where  we  planted  it.  This  habit 
of  spreading,  which  makes  the  plant  a 
bad  weed  in  England,  also  allows  it  to 
be  useful  in  binding  the  soil  of  railway 
embankments.  The  botanical  name  of 
Coltsfoot  is  Tussilago  Farfara.  The 
generic  name  is  from  Tussis,  a  cough, 
with  reference  to  its  medical  uses. 
Farfarus  was  an  ancient  name  of  the 
white  poplar,  the  leaves  of  which  those 
of  the  plant  somewhat  resemble.  Colts¬ 
foot  is  a  name  given  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaf ;  in  some  parts  of  England 
this  plant  is  called  Asses-foot,  Bull’s- 
foot,  Horse-hoof,  etc.  The  plant  has  been 
used  from  the  earliest  times  as  a  remedy 
for  coughs,  in  the  form  of  a  tea,  and  the 


leaves  were  smoked  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Modern  medical  men  do  not  find  it 
superior  to  flax-seed  or  other  mucilageous 
articles.  The  cottony  down  from  the  lower 
surface  of  the  leaves,  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
saltpetre  and  dried,  has  been  used  as  tinder. 


The  Cocoa  Plum. 

Those  persons  who  visit  Florida  can,  if  they 
are  interested  in  such  matters,  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  number  of  wild  fruits. 
Among  these  is  the  Cocoa  Plum,  of  which 
some  speak  in  high  praise.  The  Cocoa  Plum 
is  Chrysobcilanus  Icaco  (the  generic  name 
meaning  “  golden  acorn  ”) ;  the  genus  is  now 
placed  in  a  sub-order  of  the  Rose  Family,  and 
differs  from  Prunus,  the  common  Plum,  in 
points  only  of  interest  to  the  botanist.  It  is 
a  shrub  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  pro¬ 
ducing  white  flowers,  the  arrangement  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  and 
an  outline  of  the  fruit,  will  be  seen  in  the 
engraving.  It  is  very  common  in  all  of  the 
West  India  islands,  and  in  Florida  it  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  State. 
The  fruit,  in  size  and  general  appearance,  is 
much  like  a  common  plum,  but  is  remarka¬ 
bly  variable  in  color,  some  being  white,  others 
yellow,  while  it  is  not  rare  to  find  specimens 
with  red  or  purple  fruit.  The  pulp  is  sweet, 
and  though  a  little  austere  at  first,  most  per¬ 
sons  become  very  fond  of  the  fruit.  In 
Jamaica  and  others  of  the  West  Indies,  a 
conserve  prepared  from  the  pulp  is  an  im¬ 
portant  article  of  domestic  trade.  The  kernel 
yields  an  oil  on  expression.  The  leaves  and 
roots  are  astringent  and  employed  as  local 
remedies.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  Cocoa 
Plum  by  cultivation.  It  appears  to  be  a 
promising  subject  for  some  of  the  intelligent 
fruit-growers  of  Florida,  to  experiment  with, 
and  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  of  its  de¬ 


THE  COCOA  PLUM. 


velopment  into  a  standard  fruit  under  proper 
care.  There  are  doubtless  many  additions  to 
be  made  to  the  orchard  and  garden  products. 
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Rack  for  Newspapers. 

In  a  family  where  a  number  of  papers  are  taken 
it  is  almost  a  necessity  to  have  some  accessible 
place  besides  the  tables  in  which  to  keep  them.  A 
rack  like  the  one  given  in  the  engraving  can  be 
hung  beside  the  table,  or  on  an  out-of-the-way  bit 


HACK  FOR  NEWSPAPERS. 


of  wall  space,  and  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 
It  is  easily  made  of  heavy  card-board.  Cut  two 
pieces  eighteen  inches  long  and  twelve  inches  wide 
for  the  back,  and  two  pieces  the  6ame  length,  and 
ten  inches  wide,  for  the  front.  The  back  pieces 
are  covered  with  gray  linen,  and  sewed  bound 
together.  The  inner  piece  of  the  front  is  also  faced 
with  linen.  The  outside  piece  is  covered  with 
bronze-green  felt,  with  corners  of  a  darker  shade, 
worked  on  with  feather  stitch  in  black  silk  floss. 
The  bands  are  of  darker  shade,  worked  with  bright 
colored  silks  in  various  hues.  The  band  is  fas¬ 
tened  on  the  front  with  “blind  stitch.”  The  long 
stitches  which  go  across  from  one  edge  of  the  band 
to  the  other  are  of  bright  yellow  brown;  the  shorter 
stitches  which  cross  them  are  of  dark  red  aDd 
light  blue,  and  the  stitches  which  extend  outwards 
from  the  edge  of  the  band  are  of  black  and  pink 
silk.  The  bands  are  put  on  before  the  felt  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  paste-board.  After  the  two  front  pieces 
are  put  together,  the  back  and  front  are  sewed  to¬ 
gether  along  the  bottom,  and  a  cord  is  attached  to 
the  front  piece  near  the  top,  taken  through  two 
holes  in  the  back,  and  fastened.  Three  brass  rings 
are  very  firmly  sewed  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
back,  by  which  the  rack  is  hung  against  the  Avail. 

A  very  pretty  rack  can  be  made  by  using  linen 
throughout,  omitting  the  corner-pieces,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  bands  of  velvet,  of  knot- work,  or  of  can¬ 
vass,  worked  with  bright  wool  and  silk.  The  shape 
may  be  changed  by  slightly  rounding  the  upper 
corners  of  the  front,  or  both  the  front  and  back. 


Summer  Fancy  Work. 

During  warm  weather,  ladies  enjoy  some  small 
“catch-work,”  that  can  be  easily  slipped  into  a 
pocket  or  basket,  and  carried  about  on  the  piazzas 
or  under  the  trees.  For  these  odd  moments,  the 
daisy  edging,  made  of  rick-rack  braid,  still  seems  to 
hold  its  own.  It  is  always  useful  for  trimming  all 
kinds  of  cotton  goods.  More  elaborate  fancy  work 
is  also  in  demand,  and  many  exquisite  lots  of  house- 
decoration  are  put  together  during  the  summer 
months.  A  simple,  but  exceedingly  pretty  scarf 
for  a  small  table,  may  be  made  of  three  strips  of 
broad  ribbon,  the  center  strip  being  of  a  contrast¬ 
ing  color  with  the  two  outer  ones  ;  thus,  cardinal 
with  shaded  browns,  or  purple  with  old  gold.  Turn 
the  ends  back  to  make  them  pointed,  and  put  a 
tassel  or  ball  on  each  point.  Baste  the  ribbon  on  a 
lining  of  silk  silesia,  or  colored  Canton  flannel,  and 
where  the  edges  join,  work  fancy  stitches.  If  de¬ 
sired,  the  center  strip  can  be  embroidered,  or 
painted  with  sprays  or  a  trailing  vine.  Crazy  quilts 
have  been  the  fashion  for  gome  little  time,  and 


they  well  deserve  their  name,  being  a  bewildering 
combination  of  silk,  satin,  and  velvet  patches  of 
every  conceivable  hue  and  shape,  joined  together 
with  gold  floss  in  feather  stitch.  The  effect  is  good, 
if  artistically  arranged,  and  these  “  slumber  robes,” 
as  some  persons  call  them,  may  be  made  very 
elegant  by  being  bordered  with  a  deep  band  of  dark 
plush,  and  lined  throughout  with  quilted  crimson 
satin.  We  have  seen  some  very  pretty  scrap- 
baskets,  crocheted  of  fish-twine,  in  a  long  shell 
stitch,  leaving  openings  between  each  three  rows, 
two  inches  wide.  The  round  bottoms  are  of  solid, 
plain  crochet.  These  baskets  are  starched  very 
stiff,  and  while  wet,  stretched  on  a  pail,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  dry,  and  varnished  with  shellac, 
which  makes  them  as  firm  as  wicker-ware,  and  of 
somewhat  the  same  color.  Bright  satin  ribbon  is 
run  through  the  openings,  and  a  bunch  of  artificial 
flowers  fastened  on  the  front.  Those  who  live  near 
or  expect  to  visit  the  sea  during  the  summer,  will 
find  many  uses  for  the  graceful  sea-weeds  thrown 
up  by  the  waves.  The  simplest  way  to  mount  them 
is  to  float  them  upon  panels  of  card-board.  First 
soak  the  sea-weed  thoroughly  in  a  basin  of  water. 
Then  have  ready  a  flat  dish,  also  filled  with  water, 
into  which  plaoe  the  piece  to  be  mounted,  and  let  it 
spread  out.  Slip  the  card-board  under  it,  and  raise 
it  quickly  out  of  the  dish.  Let  the  water  drain  off, 
and  with  a  fine  needle  arrange  the  tiny  branches. 
Lay  the  cards  out  to  dry,  and  the  sea-weed  will  be 
found  as  firmly  fastened  to  the  paper,  as  though 
glued.  A  beautiful  album  can  be  made  of  these 
“  flowers  of  the  sea.” 


A  Carpet  Rag  Looper. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stump,  Randolph  Co.,  Ind.,  sketches 
and  describes  a  Carpet-rag  Looper,  from  which 
the  engraving,  herewith  given,  is  made.  The 
Looper  is  made  out  of  .an  old  saw  blade,  and  is 
about  4  inches  long,  and  }  inch  wide  in  its  widest 
part.  There  should  be  a  slot  large  enough  to  ad¬ 


mit  the  ends  of  the  rags.  In  use,  force  one  end 
into  a  block  of  wood,  then  push  a  rag  down  over 
the  looper,  push  another  rag  over  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  put  the  loose  end  of  the  first  rag  through 
the  slot  and  pull  both  rags  from  the  looper.  Rags 
may  be  looped  quickly  with  this  instrument. 


The  Care  of  Ice. 

In  most  localities,  ice-houses  are  now  so  common 
that  there  is  usually  little  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
supply  of  ice.  Still,  in  newly  settled  places,  ice  is 
often  difficult  to  obtain,  and  must  be  brought  from 
a  distance.  In  the  sick-room,  especially  in  some 
fevers,  the  life  of  the  patient  almost  depends  upon 
having  ice.  Then  this  usually  cheap  commodity 
becomes  very  precious,  and  every  care  must  be 
taken  for  its  preservation.  The  common  method 
of  wrapping  a  lump  of  ice  in  a  blanket,  answers  very 
well  as  long  as  that  remains  dry,  but  as  soon  as  the 
blanket  is  wet  through  by  the  melting  of  the  ice,  it 
becomes  a  poor  protection.  The  advice,  to  place  the 
ice  upon  a  feather  pillow  and  cover  it  with  another, 
may  be  followed,  if  nothing  bettercan  be  done.  This 
affords  the  proper  conditions  for  the  preservation 
of  ice,  in  completely  surrounding  it  by  some  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat.  It  will  not  require  much  in¬ 
genuity  to  so  prepare  a  box,  with  a  lining  of  cotton- 
batting,  felt,  or  other  non-conductor  of  heat,  that 
it  will  preserve  ice  for  a  long  time.  If  the  ice  is 
to  be  used  in  small  bits,  to  be  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  patient,  use  a  sharp  awl  for  chipping  off 
pieces  of  the  proper  size.  If  powdered  ice  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  head,  etc.,  first  break  the  ice  into 
pieces  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  then  put  these  into 
a  canvas  bag  or  a  coarse,  very  strong  towel,  and 
by  using  a  wooden  mallet,  gradually  at  first,  it  may 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Rubber  bags  are 


made  to  hold  ice  in  applying  it  to  the  head,  etc., 
but  in  the  absence  of  these,  a  bladder  will  answer. 


A  Cabbage-Cutter. 

BY  E.  E.  REXPOKD,  WIS. 


The  cutter  herewith  described  was  introduced  into 
our  neighborhood,  by  some  German  families  who 
make  a  vast  deal  of  sour  kraut  every  autumn.  Its 


A  CABBAGE  CUTTER. 


convenience  is  apparent  at  a  glance  ;  its  cost  is 
light,  and  any  carpenter  can  easily  make  one.  Now- 
a-days,  most  cabbage  is  shaved  into  strips  be¬ 
fore  being  cooked,  and  this  little  affair  does  the 
work  quickly  and  well.  It  cuts  fine  enough  for  slaw, 
and  can  be  used  to  slice  potatoes  for  frying  by 
adjusting  the  knives  to  cut  the  required  thickness. 

It  consists  of  a  board  about  three  feet  long  and 
a  foot  wide.  In  the  center  of  this  board,  fitted  di¬ 
agonally  across  a  square  opening,  are  knives,  usu¬ 
ally  made,  here,  out  of  old  scythes,  and  set  slant¬ 
ing  like  a  plane-iron.  To  each  edge  of  this  bottom 
board  are  fitted  strips  having  a  flange  on  the  upper 
part.  The  end-pieces  of  the  box  have  notches  cut 
in  them  to  fit  these  flanges,  which  make  a  track  for 
the  box  to  slide  on.  It  is  best  to  make  the  strips 
of  hard-wood.  The  box  is  slipped  in  on  these 
flanges,  and  the  cabbage,  or  whatever  is  to  be  cut, 
is  put  in  the  box  and  snugly  pressed  down.  By 
sliding  the  box  back  and  forth,  and  keeping  the 
contents  pressed  down,  each  push  shaves  off  a 
thickness,  precisely  as  a  plane  takes  off  shavings 
from  a  board.  These  shavings  fall  through  the 
openings  between  the  knives,  and  drop  into  the 
pan  or  tub  over  which  the  apparatus  is  placed. 

[Small  cutters  for  the  same  use,  with  but  a  single 
knife  and  without  the  box,  are  sold  at  the  house¬ 
furnishing  stores,  under  the  name  of  “vegetable 
slicers.” — Eds.] 


A  Summer  Substitute  for  a  Cistern. 

Many  kitchens  are  without  cisterns,  and  any  sug¬ 
gestion  regarding  a  substitute,  by  which  a  supply 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  A  CISTERN. 


of  rain-water  can  be  had,  if  for  only  part  of  the 
time,  will  be  gladly  received  by  housekeepers.  My 
substitute  is  an  old  “rain-barrel.”  Usually  this 
stands  at  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  to  obtain 
water  from  it  obliges  the  women  to  go  out  of  the 
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kitchen.  Place  the  barrel  near  the  kitchen  window 
and  level  with  it  on  a  box  or  other  support.  Insert 
a  faucet  in  the  lower  part  of  the  barrel,  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  reached  from  the  open  kitchen  win¬ 
dow.  Have  it  so  that  the  pail  can  be  filled  while,  it 
stands  on  the  window-sill.  It  would  be  still  more 
convenient,  if  the  faucet  could  be  inside  the  house, 
connecting  with  the  barrel  by  a  piece  of  gas-pipe. 

E.  E.  R. 


Panels  for  Home  Decoration. 


The  modern  style  of  decorative  panels  allows 
those  who  can  not  afford  costly  pictures,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pleasing,  cheerful  effect  in  their  rooms,  at  a 
moderate  outlay.  The  panels  are  used  to  break  up 
the  bare  spaces  between  windows  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  room,  and  the  size  may  be  proportion¬ 


ed  to  the  space  they  are  to  occupy.  The  material 
is  usually  well-seasoned  wood,  and  for  some  pur¬ 
poses,  heavy  bookbinder’s  board,  or  very  stiff  paste¬ 
board,  may  be  employed.  These  are  first  painted 
with  two  or  more  coats  of  some  warm  gray  or  other 
neutral  tint,  mixed  with  much  turpentine,  so  that, 
when  dry,  they  will  present  a  dead  surface  without 
any  gloss.  The  decoration  of  the  panel  is  usually 
a  vine,  or  a  branch,  which  will  allow  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  bright  colors  for  the  flowers  and  pleas¬ 
ing  tints  of  green  and  brown  for  the  foliage  and 
stems.  Bright-colored  insects  may  also  be  intro¬ 
duced.  The  engravings,  from  panels  that  have 
been  executed,  will  give  hints  as  to  this  kind  of 
decoration,  which  is  of  course  only  possible  for 
those  who  have  some  skill  in  the  use  of  the  brash. 
The  edges  may  be  finished  by  neat  lines  of  some 
dark  color.  Another  method  is,  to  decorate  the 
panels  with  real  objects.  A  cluster  of  nicely  dried 
grasses,  a  group  of  graceful  ferns,  or  a  tasteful  ar¬ 
rangement  of  brilliant  autumn  leaves,  may  be  made 


very  effective.  We  have  seen  pleasing  panels,  in 
which  birds,  made  up  by  gumming  real  feathers  to 
a  card-board  form,  were  introduced,  with  a  branch 
upon  which  they  were  resting,  painted  in.  Lichens, 
mosses,  cones,  and  other  handsome  objects  may  be 
used  to  decorate  pauels  with  very  pleasing  results. 


Camping  Out. 

Those  who  can  afford  it,  take  their  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  at  the  sea-shore  or  at  some  mountain  resort. 
The  object  in  selecting  a  locality,  aside  from  those 
who  are  governed  by  fashion,  being  to  find  a  place 
with  surroundings  as  much  unlike  those  at  home 
as  possible.  But  those  who  most  need  the  summer 
visit  to  sea-shore  and  mountain  side,  the  farmers’ 
and  mechanics’  hard-worked  wives  and  families, 
can  rarely  afford  the  outlay  required.  A  week  at 
any  of  these  public  resorts  involves  an  expenditure 
that  is  beyoud  the  means  of  the  majority.  After 
all,  the  real  object  of  summer  vacations  is,  change 
— a  change  of  scene,  a  relief  from  the  daily  routine 
of  household  duties,  a  freedom,  for  the  time,  from 
care,  and  ofteD  a  marked  difference  (sometimes  for 
the  worse)  in  the  food.  Besides  these  objects,  there 
maybe  added  the  meeting  with  new  people,  and  see¬ 
ing  new  ways,  which  may  or  may  not  be  desirable. 
All  these  results,  save  the  last,  can  he  had  without 
expense,  by  a  week  or  two  in  camp.  A  neighbor¬ 
hood  must  be  poor,  indeed,  if  it  does  not,  some¬ 
where  within  a  few  miles,  afford  a  pleasant  spot  for 
a  camp.  It  may  he  by  the  side  of  a  lake  or  a  river, 
where  fishing  can  he  enjoyed ;  a  hill-side  or  a 
mountain  top  may  afford  a  pleasant  place.  A  de¬ 
sirable  spot  can  usually  be  found  not  far  from 
home — indeed,  we  know  of  one  farmer  who  does 
not  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  estate  to 
find  a  pleasant  camping  ground.  If  tents  are  not 
at  hand,  wagon  covers,  barn-sheets,  tarpaulins,  or 
whatever  will  form  a  shelter  from  the  dew  and  rain, 
may  be  pressed  into  the  service.  The  chief  point 
is  to  provide  an  abundance  of  bedding  ;  buffalo 
robes  and  comforters,  and  a  plenty  of  blankets,  are 
usually  sufficient,  though  some  may  need  ticks 
filled  with  straw.  In  starting  out  for  camp,  do  not 
take  too  many  things.  One  of  the  useful  lessons 
of  camp-life  is,  to  show  how  little  one  can  get  aloEg 
with.  The  most  important  part  of  the  outfit  is,  an 
abundant  supply  of  good  nature  ;  a  disposition  to 
make  the  best  of  everything,  to  overcome  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  be  always  cheerful.  A  grumbler  is  an  un¬ 
pleasant  companion  anywhere,  but  iu  camp  he  is  a 
nuisance.  In  warm  weather,  the  camp-fire  should 
be  at  a  good  distance  from  the  sleeping  tents,  and 
precautions  taken  that  no  spreading  of  the  fire  can 
occur.  It  is  well  to  leave  nearly  all  of  the  crockery 
at  home,  and  provide  a  supply  of  tin  plates,  tiu 
cups,  and  cheap  knives  and  forks.  Prepare  in  ad¬ 
vance  sufficient  food  to  serve  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  be  governed  by  circumstances. 

If  the  locality  furnishes  fish  or  game,  the  procur¬ 
ing  of  these  will  afford  sport  for  the  men  and  boys, 
hut  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  upon  these,  and  there 
should  be  in  reserve  a  ham,  a  supply  of  the  standard 
eamp-food,  salt  pork,  which,  with  an  abundance  of 
potatoes,  hard-tack,  dried  apples,  and  coffee,  will 
keep  the  table  well  furnished.  Have  meals  at 
stated  hours,  let  each  one  in  his  or  her  way  help  in 
preparing  them,  and — what  is  still  more  important 
• — help  in  clearing  away  and  washing  dishes.  Keep 
the  surroundings  of  the  camp  in  good  order.  Have 
a  pit  in  a  convenient  place  for  scraps  and  slops,  and 
provide  other  conveniences  in  a  sheltered  place  at 
a  proper  distance.  If  guns  are  taken  into  camp, 
let  it  he  the  business  of  some  one  to  provide  a 
proper  place  for  them  beyond  the  reach  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  where  no  accident  can  occur.  See  that 
the  guns  are  always  kept  there  when  not  in  use. 
Reduce  the  work  to  the  smallest  possible  amount, 
so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  day  may  he  spent  in 
rest — in  “  leisure,”  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  term. 
Be  sure  and  provide  an  abundance  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter.  Any  hard-worked  family  will  return  from  a 
fortnight’s  vacation,  or  a  longer  one,  of  this  kind, 
better  fitted  to  take  up  the  home  routine,  and  per¬ 
haps  be  more  appreciative  of  home  comforts. 


Make  Your  Own  Hammock. 

A  pretty  and  very  comfortable  hammock  can  be 
made  of  awning  cloth.  Two  pieces,  six  feet  long 
and  a  little  over  a  yard  wide,  are  cut  for  the  body 
of  the  hammock  ;  and  two  strips,  five  inches  wide, 
to  go  along  the  sides.  These  are  scalloped  and 
bound  with  worsted  braid, 'and  the  strips  basted  in 
place  between  the  two  large  pieces.  The  side 
seams  are  sewed  up  on  the  wrong  side.  After  being 
turned  right  side  out,  the  two  ends  are  bound  with 
braid.  Eight  curtain  rings  are  put  on  each  end, 


A  HOME-MADE  HAMMOCK. 


aud  to  each  ring  is  fastened  a  heavy  hammock  cord. 
These  cords  are  all  joined  to  a  large  iron  ring. 

To  hang  the  hammock,  a  light  rope  is  passed 
through  the  rings  and  around  two  trees  or  posts.  It 
will  be  more  comfortable,  if  the  head  is  hung 
some  inches  higher  than  the  foot.  Mrs.  Busyhand. 


A  Gourd  Scrap-Basket. 

Large  sugar-trough  gourds  can  be  made  into  a 
number  of  pretty  and  useful  articles,  among  which 
is  the  scrap-basket,  shown  in  the  illustration.  To 
make  such  a  basket,  select  the  largest  gourd  possi¬ 
ble,  cut  off  the  top,  remove  the  seeds,  and  scrape 
and  sand-paper  the  inside  surface  until  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  smooth.  Cut  down  the  smaller  piece  to  the 
proper  size,  and  glue  it  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
larger  one,  which  forms  the  basket.  The  gourds 
are  often  a  little  irregular  in  shape,  and  the  best 
decoration  for  them  is  a  pattern  similar  to  the  one 
given,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  designs  on  the 
earthen  jars  made  by  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  The  pattern  is  put  on  with  common 


A  GOURD  SCRAP  BASKET. 


paint  and  a  small  brush.  It  may  first  he  traced 
vtdth  a  pencil.  Red,  black,  or  dark-brown  paint 
should  be  used,  or  the  pattern  may  be  done  in  two 
colors,  black  and  red,  or  brown  and  red.  The  bas¬ 
kets  will  he  very  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
but  are  particularly  intended  for  setting  by  the 
table,  to  hold  papers  and  magazines,  or  to  receive 
waste  papers  and  scraps.  The  gourds  can  also  be 
made  into  very  pretty  work-baskets  by  providing 
them  with  a  lining.  From  the  smaller  sizes,  hand¬ 
some  covers  for  flower  pots  can  he  made,  painted 
in  some  pretty  patterns,  ornamented  with  scrap¬ 
book  pictures,  or  iu  any  other  tasteful  manner. 
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The  Six-Winged  Butterfly. 

BY  MART  BRANCH. 

Such  a  pretty  placque  it  was,  with  grasses  and 
daisies  grouped  together,  against  the  loveliest 
shaded  background,  and  bending  a  little  as  if  the 
wind  was  blowing  them.  Some  of  the  daisies  faced 
you,  some  turned  shyly  half  away,  and  some  were 
only  buds.  Lulu  Baxter  had  worked  hard  on  it  in 
the  painting  class,  for  she  wanted  to  surprise  her 
father  with  it  on  his  birthday,  and  now  the  daisies 
were  all  done.  But  there  was  one  thing  lacking  to 
make  it  perfect  in  her  eyes.  There  ought  to  be  a 
butterfly,  with  rich  velvety  wings,  flying  down¬ 
ward  towards  the  daisies.  She  glanced  towards 


ho!  Who  ever  saw  a  butterfly  like  that!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed. — “  You  don’t  know  anything  about 
butterflies!”  said  Lulu  sharply. — 11 1  know  they 
don’t  have  six  wings  1”  he  insisted. — “  Some  kinds 
may  ”  said  Lulu,  “and  you  are  a  city  boy,  you 
don’t  know.” — But  her  face  colored  as  she  looked 
at  the  placque,  for  she  did  not  feel  quite  sure  about 
it  herself,  and  her  butterfly  certainly  had  six  wings. 
— “  At  all  events  he  is  a  superb  fellow  1”  said  her 
father  kindly. — But  Johnny  had  once  borrowed  a 
book  called  “Butterfly  Hunters,”  and  read  it 
through  two  or  three  times.  He  could  not  let.  the 
matter  rest,  and  the  next  evening  when  a  gentle¬ 
man  called,  who  was  famous  for  collections  of 
many  sorts,  Johnny  pointed  out  the  butterfly  and 
asked  his  opinion. — “I  would  give  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  a  living  specimen  like  that !”  the  gentle¬ 
man  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. — “Never 
mind,  Lulu,”  said  papa,  sorry  to  see  his  young 
daughter  mortified,  “  Miss  Thorpe  does  not  claim 
to  give  you  lessons  in  Natural  History,  and  when 
we  go  out  of  town  this  summer,  Johnny  shall 
catch  you  all  the  butterflies  you  want  for  copies.” 
— “  All  right !”  said  Johnny.” — Johnny  really  had 
a  great  desire  to  make  a  collection  of  butterflies, 
and  to  learn  all  he  could  about  them.  So.  when  a 
few  weeks  later,  the  whole  family  found  themselves 
in  a  country  town,  he  was  not  slow  to  remind  his 
father  of  the  promise  to  Lulu. — “  I  want  a  butterfly- 
net  the  first  thing,”  he  said. — His  father  helped  him 


deal  of  information  about  butterflies  and  moths. 
But  the  more  Johnny  learned,  the  more  he  wanted 
to  learn. — “  What  is  the  best  book,  to  find  out  all 
about  butterflies  in?”  he  asked  one  day. — “There 
are  several  popularly  written  books,”  his  friend 
told  him,  “all  good  in  their  way.  But  the  one  I 
have  learned  practically  the  most  from  myself  is 
“Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation.” — Johnny  was 
surprised.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  those  lovely, 
daiuty  butterflies  could  possibly  be  “insects  in¬ 
jurious  to  vegetation.”  But  a  few  moments 
thought  showed  him  that  it  might  be  even  so.  His 
friend  told  him,  that  one  year,  when  the  terrible 
army  worms  were  devastating  that  part  of  the 
country,  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood 
collected  some  of  the  worms,  allowed  them  to  go 
into  the  chrysalis  state,  and  to  hatch  out  agaiu  as 
moths.  He  then  showed  them  to  the  farmers,  so 
that  they  could  be  on  the  watch  to  destroy  the 
moths  whenever  they  saw  them,  and  thus  prevent 
their  laying  eggs. 

“That  was  being  very  useful,”  said  Johnny, 
“  but  I  am  a  little  useful  too,  for  my  sister  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  pamt  butterflies  beautifully  now,  and  I  kill 
so  many,  that  surely  there  will  be  fewer  eggs  to 
hatch  out  worms  and  caterpillars.  The  farmers 
will  be  sorry  when  I’m  gone  back  to  town.” — As 
for  Lulu,  she  declared  that  her  collection,  painted 
on  sketching  paper,  was  quite  equal  to  Johnny’s 
arranged  on  pins,  and  far  easier  to  take  care  of. 


the  clock.  “Oh,  Miss  Thorpe !”  she  said,  “There’S 
half  an  hour  yet.  Can’t  you  show  me  how  to 
make  a  butterfly?” — Miss  Thorpe  was  tired  and 
had  a  headache,  but  she  was  willing  to  oblige, 
and  began  to  look  hurriedly  through  her  portfolio 
of  patterns,  and  after  a  few  moments  vain  search, 
she  said  :  “  I  can’t  find  a  butterfly,  Lulu,  but  you 
may  look,  and  if  you  find  one,  trace  it  off,  and  I 
will  help  you  with  it  when  I  come  round  again.” — 
So  Lulu  hunted  through  the  portfolio  herself,  but 
no  butterfly  could  she  find,  save  a  huge  blue  and 
black  one  that  did  not  seem  suitable  for  her  daisies. 
At  last,  as  her  eyes  roamed  about  the  room,  she 
caught  sight  of  a  card  on  the  mantel,  and  yes  1 
there  was  really  a  red  and  brown  butterfly  on  it, 
just  the  right  size,  but  his  wings  were  not  out¬ 
spread  as  she  wanted  them. 

Lulu  traced  the  butterfly,  however,  managing  the 
wings  as  well  as  she  could,  and  taking  her  tubes, 
put  out  some  red  and  brown  and  yellow  paint,  to 
be  in  readiness.  Miss  Thorpe  then  came  and  with 
nervous  haste  began  to  lay  on  the  colors.  —  ”  I  will 
work  up  one  wing  to  show  you  how,”  she  said, 
“and  then  you  can  finish  it  yourself.” — “  Oh,  how 
beautifully  the  colors  blend  1”  said  Lulu,  “and  how 
splendid  its  spots  and  stripes  are!” — When  MiSs 
Thorpe  arose,  she  went  to  work  herself,  and  soon 
had  her  butterfly  done,  gorgeously  sailing  down  to 
the  daisies.  Theu  she  took  her  placque  home 
with  her,  for  the  next  day  was  her  father’s  birth¬ 
day.  She  presented  it  to  him  with  due  ceremony 
after  breakfast,  and  he  praised  it  and  kissed  her. 
All  the  family  came  around  to  see  Lulu’s  placque. 
Her  mother  was  especially  pleased  with  the  daisies, 
and  baby  Dora  called  out,  “  Pitty  !  Pitty  !”— But 
Johnny,  the  ten-year-old  brother,  stared  curiously 
at  the  placque,  and  then  burst  out  laughing.  “Ho, 
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to  manufacture  one,  by  means  of  an  old  umbrella 
stick,  a  keg  hoop,  and  some  blue  mosquito  netting. 
It  was  very  pretty  when  done.  Then,  remember¬ 
ing  the  directions  he  had  once  read,  Johnny  pro¬ 
cured  a  box,  some  pins,  and  a  bottle  of  ether. 
Lulu  started  out  with  him  on  his  first  trip.  She 
took  a  book  with  her,  and  sat  under  a  tree,  while 
he  ran  hither  and  thither  across  the  fields,  among 
the  daisies,  among  the  clover  blossoms,  through 
the  bushes,  over  the  rocks  and  moss  and  sorrel. 
Wherever  the  butterflies  fluttered,  there  Johnny 
pursued,  and  again  and  again  the  blue  net  fell  over 
some  Jovely,  delicate  captive.  With  a  breath  of 
ether,  its  life  ended,  and  with  its  beautiful  wings 
it  adorned  the  box.  At  last  Johnny  went  back  to 
Lulu. — “  Oh  !  how  perfectly  lovely  !”  she  exclaim¬ 
ed,  dropping  her  book  on  the.  ground,  “you  have 
caught  as  many  as  forty  !” — “  There  are  only  three 
or  four  kinds,”  said  Johnny. — “I’m  going  to  get 
out  my  paints  and  copy  them  this  very  day,”  she 
said.  “They  do  have  four  wings  instead  of  six, 
don’t  they,  Johnny  ?” — “Of  course  they  do  !”  he 
said  decidedly.— After  that,  butterfly  hunting  was 
the  pursuit  of  the  season.  Their  old  friend,  the 
collector,  was  stopping  in  the  same  town,  and  now 
and  then  Johnny  met  him  on  some  country  road, 
hot,  sun-burned,  and  triumphant,  with  his  big  box 
full  of  specimens.  On  these  occasions  they  would 
walk  along  together,  and  he  gave  Johnny  a  good 


When  the  happy  summer  ended,  and  they  went 
back  to  their  city  home,  the  first  thing  Lulu  did 
was  to  take  down  the  daisy  placque  from  the  wall, 
and  paint  out  the  six-winged  butterfly,  and  re¬ 
placed  it  with  another,  so  correctly  marked,  and  so 
delicately  worked  up,  that  when  Miss  Thorpe  saw 
it,  she  declared  she  must  take  lessons  of  her  pupil. 


Learning  to  Swini. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  “Boys,  Can  You 
Swim?”  in  the  June  number,  brought  up  a  very 
good  subject,  and,  although  he  mentioned  that 
there  are  different  methods  of  swimming,  he  failed 
to  enumerate  any  of  them  in  detail.  Allow  me  to 
describe  the  method  which  1  learned  at  a  school 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  which  is  practised  and 
taught  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers  learn  the 
manual  of  arms  :  Stand  straight  and  erect,  hands 
hanging  along  the  body  in  natural  position,  fingers 
together. 

Motions  of  Hands.— One.  Bring  the  fore-arms  in 
front  and  center  of  the  body,  and  raising  them  as 
high  as  possible,  and  keeping  the  palms  of  the 
hands  together.  Two.  Extend  the  arms  to  the 
front  of  the  body  to  full  length,  keeping  the  palms 
together.  Three.  Open  the  hands,  with  back  up¬ 
wards  and  fingers  together,  and  describe  a  curve 
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from  the  front  and  center  of  the  body  to  the  side 
•with  each  arm,  bringing  each  to  its  original  posi¬ 
tion  in  one  exercise,  or  to  “One,”  in  continuous 
swimming. 

Motions  of  Legs. — One  (on  land.)  Keep  the  feet 
together,  and  let  the  weight  of  the  body  spread 
the  knees  as  far  as  convenient.  (In  water.)  Keep 
the  feet  together,  and  draw  up  the  legs,  with 
the  knees  widely  extended.  Two.  Spread  the 
feet  so  that,  from  the  knees  down,  the  legs  will  be 
straight,  and,  of  course,  spread  to  full  extent. 
(On  land.)  Jump  up  and  spread  the  legs.  Three. 
Bring  the  legs  to  the  original  position.  No  bet¬ 
ter  instructor  for  this  movement  in  the  water 
can  be  found  than  the  frog. 

Practice  on  land  first  with  hands,  then  with  feet, 
and  finally  with  both  together,  dropping  the  num¬ 
bers  (One,  Two,  Three,)  when  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  motions.  By  fitting  a  surcingle,  webbing, 
or  base-ball  belt  to  the  chest  of  the  learner,  and  at¬ 
taching  this  to  a  rope  or  strap  suspended  from  a 
pole,  in  the  hands  of  a  trustworthy  person,  two  or 
three  exercises  in  the  water  will  give  the  learner 
confidence  in  himself,  and  he  can  swim.  (Perhaps 
the  Doctor  will  explain,  when  be  sees  fit,  the  forces 
employed,  and  the  results  obtained.) 

“  Treading,”  or  “  tramping  ”  water  is  very  easily 
acquired,  and  is  sometimes  very  welcome— per¬ 
haps  the  means  of  saving  life.  Stand  in  water  per¬ 
pendicularly,  swimming  only  with  the  hands,  to 
keep  yourself  up  ;  draw  up  the  feet  about  six  or 
eight  inches,  and  straighten  them  out ;  continue 
the  motion ;  dispense  with  the  support  of  one 
hand,  and  when  you  have  sufficient  confidence, 
cease  to  support  yourself  with  either. 

It  is  not  difficult,  after  learning  to  swim  with 
hands  and  feet,  to  swim  on  the  back  with  legs  only, 
aud  rest  the  lungs  and  arms  as  much  as  possible. 

B. 


How  One  Insect  Made  Trouble. 


Something  happened,  not  long  ago,  in  one  of  the 
large  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  which  shows 
how  important  it  is  that  children  should  be  taught 
about  common  things.  Among  the  ignorant,  the 
common  dragon-flies  are  looked  upon  with  dread, 
not  only  by  children  but  by  older  persons.  It  is  a 
common  belief  that  if  one  is  stung  by  a  dragon-fly, 
deafness  will  follow,  and  children  are  told  that 
these  “  Devil’s  darning-needles,”  as  they  are  called, 
will  sew  up  the  mouths  of  the  naughty  ones. 
These  insects  might  cause  much  pain  if  they  only 
had  stings,  but  they  can  no  more  sting  than  they 
can  sew,  and  children  should  not  be  taught  such 
nonsense  about  the  beautiful  and  harmless  dragon¬ 
flies.  In  one  of  the  city  schools  there  were,  in  an 
upper  room,  over  nine  hundred  children.  A 
dragon-fly  flew  in  at  a  window  and  began  to  sail 
about  over  the  heads  of  the  youngsters.  Many  of 


the  children  took  fright  and  ran  screaming  down 
the  stairway  into  the  street,  some  of  them  crying 
“  fire !  ”  Boys  were  in  the  room  below,  who, 
hearing  the  cry,  started  for  the  doors,  but  were 
soon  checked  by  the  teachers.  The  cry  of  fire 
reached  the  street,  a  large  crowd  at  once  gathered, 


the  fire  engines  came,  and  there  was  a  tremendous 
excitement — all  on  account  of  one  little  “dragon¬ 
fly.”  Fortunately,  the  children  were  quieted  be¬ 
fore  they  could  crowd  and  crush  one  another  on 
the  stairs.  Had  a  real  panic  taken  place  no  doubt 
many  lives  would  have  been  lost.  Had  children 
been  taught  that  the  dragon-flies  can  neither  sting 
nor  injure  them  in  any  other  manner,  they  would 


not  have  been  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  one 
in  the  school-room.  The  insects  do  good  rather 
than  harm,  as  they  devour  great  numbers  of  mos¬ 
quitoes,  and  their  wings  are  so  beautiful,  while 
their  flight  is  so  rapid  and  noiseless,  that  they 
are  objects  to  be  admired  rather  than  dreaded. 


The  Doctor's  Talks. 

“  How  is  cork  made  ?  ”  writes  a  young  friend  in 
Maryland,  who,  like  some  older  persons,  thinks 
that  cork  is  a  manufactured  product.  You  have 
no  doubt  noticed  that  the  bark  in  different  trees 
and  shrubs  is  very  unlike 
in  appearance.  In  some, 
the  bark  is  brittle,  while 
in  others  it  is  exceedingly 
tough  ;  so  strong,  indeed, 
as  to  be  used  instead  of 
rope  and  cord.  The  bark 
of  a  tree  or  shrub  is  not 
alike  all  through,  but  is 
made  up  of  three  different 
layers,  and  these  layers 
are  so  unlike  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  that  the  bark  differs 
in  character  as  one  or  the 
other  of  these  is  more 
abundant.  The  bark  of  a 
young  twig  has  (beginning 
next  the  wood)  1st,  the  “In¬ 
ner  Bark  ”  {Liber),  which 
is  usually  very  tough,  as  in 
the  Basswood,  the  inner 
bark  of  which  is  so  useful.  Outside  of  this,  in  the 
young  twig,  is  a  “  Green  Layer.”  This  is  covered 
with  the  “Corky  Layer,”  and  outside  of  all  is  a 
very  thin  skin,  which  covers  the  whole.  We  will 
say  no  more  at  this  time  about  the  other  parts  of 
the  bark  of  a  trunk  or  branch.  It  is  the  corky  layer 


that  most  interests  us.  On  a  young  shoot,  this 
only  appears  late  in  the  season,  and  it  is  this  which 
gives  the  peculiar  color  to  the  bark,  by  which  you 
can  often  tell  a  tree  from  the  color  of  its  young 
branches.  In  most  of  our  trees,  this  corky  layer 
does  not  increase  much  in  thickness,  but  as  the 
tree  gets  old,  this,  with  the  other  outer  portions  of 
the  bark,  decays  and  falls  away.  In  the  Whahoo, 


or  Winged  Elm,  and  in  the  Sweet  Gum,  or  Bil- 
sted  ( Liquidambar ),  both  trees  that  are  found  in 
Maryland  and  various  other  States,  especially  south¬ 
ward,  the  corky  layer  continues  to  grow  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  small  branches  of  both  these  trees 
have  projecting  wings  or  ridges,  which  consist  of 
an  unusual  growth  of  the  corky  layer.  In  these 
trees  this  layer  grows  very  irregularly,  but  in 

AN  OAK  OF  SOUTHERN  EUROPE 

it  continues  to  increase,  and  form  a  thick,  regular 
sheet ;  this  is  what  we  know  as  Cork.  The  Cork 
Oak  is  a  fine  large  tree,  with  small  evergreen 
leaves,  and  produces  acorns  which  are  eatable, 
much  resembling  chestnuts  in  taste.  In  this  oak, 
the  corky  layer,  so  small  in  most  other  trees,  forms 
a  coat,  one  to  nearly  two  inches  thick,  which,  if  left 
to  itself,  would  fall  away  from  the  tree  in  about 
ten  years.  For  use,  the  cork  is  separated  about 
two  years  before  it  would  naturally  fall  away. 
Lengthwise  cuts  are  made  through  this  portion  of 
the  bark,  and  cross  cuts  above  and  below  them. 
By  means  of  short  levers,  the  cork  is  pried  off, 
care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  inner  bark.  The 
engraving,  showing  a  company  of  cork  gatherers, 
explains  the  manner  in  which  they  work.  The 
“  Cork  Bark,”  also  called  “  Cork  Wood,”  is  stack¬ 
ed  up  in  pits,  loaded  with  heavy  stones,  and  water 
is  let  in.  After  the  pieces  have  soaked  for  a  time, 
they  will  keep  the  flat  shape  given  them  by  the 
weights.  In  some  places  the  surfaces  of  the  cork 
are  charred,  but  this  is  not  done  to  the  finer  kinds. 

THE  REMOVAL  OP  THE  CORK 

does  not  injure  the  tree,  and  it  is  repeated  every 
six  or  eight  years.  Cork  differs  greatly  in  quality, 
the  finer  kinds,  known  as  “  velvet-cork,”  bringing 
a  much  higher  price  than  the  common  sort.  The 
great  use  of  cork  is  to  make  stoppers  to  bottles 
and  other  vessels,  and  for  this  purpose  no  substi¬ 
tute  has  been  found  or  artificially  made.  It  is 


A  DRAGON  PLY. 


GATHERING  CORK  from  CORK  OAK  trees  ( Quercus  suber). — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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wonderfully  elastic,  and  after  it  is  pressed  and 
placed  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  it  expands,  and 
makes  a  perfectly  tight  stopper.  Corks  were 
formerly  cut  by  hand,  and  cork-cutting  is  still  a 
regular  trade  in  some  parts  of  Europe!  A  huge 
knife,  much  like  a  butcher’s  cleaver,  is  used,  and 
the  cork  being  cut  in  proper  pieces,  the  cutter 
forms  a  stopper  by  a  skillful  rolling  of  a  piece 
against  the  edge  of  his  large  knife.  Many  corks 
are  at  present  made  by  the  cork-cutting  machine. 
Besides  serving  for  stoppers,  cork  is  used  for 
floats,  soles  of  shoes,  and  various  other  purposes. 


The  Bird  that  Takes  the  Cherries. 

Samrnie  B.,  of  Rhode  Island,  has,  or  rather  his 
father  has,  several  cherry  trees,  and  as  soon  as  the 


THE  CEDAR  BIRD. 

fruit  is  ripe,  numerous  birds  come,  regularly  every 
year,  and  help  themselves  to  the  fruit.  Master 
Sammie  would  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  bird, 
and  how  to  keep  it  away  from  the  cherries.  He 
describes  it  in  such  a  manner  that  we  are  quite  sure 
that  he  has  reference  to  the  Cedar  Bird,  also  called 
Cherry  Bird  and  Carolina  Waxwing.  We  give  a 
portrait  of  the  bird,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of 
the  size  of  the  Robin,  but  much  more  slender.  At 
a  little  distance  the  bird  appears  to  be  mouse- 
colored,  but  a  closer  inspection  shows  that  its  gen¬ 
eral  color  is  reddish  olive,  lighter  on  the  breast, 
and  the  wings  are  ash-colored.  The  head  bears  a 
large  crest,  which  is  raised  and  lowered  at  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  forehead  is  very  black,  and  this  color 
passes  back  under  the  crest,  being  separated  from 
that  by  a  white  line.  There  are  other  color  mark¬ 
ings,  but  we  need  notice  only  the  tips  of  several 
of  the  wing-feathers,  which  appear  as  if  orna¬ 
mented  with  red  sealing-wax.  The  tail  is  tipped 
with  yellow.  The  engraving  will  allow  our  young 
friends  to  recognize  the  bird.  It  appears  at  the 
North  very  early  in  spring,  remaining  for  a  time  in 


flocks  of  twenty  or  more.  After  a  while  they  pair 
oil,  and  in  June  are  fairly  set  up  in  housekeeping. 
They  build  in  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  woods.  Stems  of  weeds,  grass,  small  roots 
and  the  loose  stringy  bark  of  the  grape  vine,  are 
used  in  building  the  nest,  which  is  lined  with  finer 
materials.  If  pieces  of  twine  or  thread  come  in 
in  their  way,  the  birds  find  use  for  them.  The 
eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  usually  bluish, 
with  spots  of  black.  One  brood  appears  late  in 
June,  and  often  another  in  August.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  bird,  and  our  young  friends  will  take 
pleasure  in  watching  its  habits.— “  But  it  steals  the 
cherries.”  There  is  no  denying  the  fact— it  does. 
The  only  wTay  to  prevent  this  is,  to  cover  the  tree 
witli  a  net,  to  keep  the  birds  out,  or  to  plant 
another  cherry-tree,  and  have  fruit  enough  for  the 
birds.  Probably  one  tree  will  yield  fruit  enough 
to  more  than  su[iply  all  the 
birds  in  the  neighborhood.  But 
what  are  the  birds  doing  before 
cherries  are  ripe,  and  after¬ 
wards  ?  Watch  them,  and  you 
will  see  that  they  catch  many 
insects.  The  young  brood  in 
the  nest  is  fed  entirely  upon 
soft  caterpillars,  and  the  old 
birds  themselves  are  very  fond 
of  canker-worms  and  other 
caterpillars.  If  they  do  take  a 
few  cherries,  recollect  that 
there  may  have  been  no  cher¬ 
ries  at  all,  did  not  the  birds 
keep  the  insects  away.  Birds, 
like  boys,  are  rarely  all  bad. 
You  judge  your  school-fellows 
and  playmates  by  both  their 
good  and  their  bad  qualities. 
Why  not  judge  the  birds  in 
the  same  way  ?  Several  writers 
have  described  these  birds  as 
having  peculiarly  friendly  rela¬ 
tions.  Half  a  dozen  or  more 
will  sit  close  together  on  a 
branch;  suddenly  one  will  dart 
off  and  catch  an  insect.  In¬ 
stead  of  eating  it  himself,  he 
politely  passes  it  to  the  next 
bird.  Number  two,  being  equal¬ 
ly  polite,  passes  it  to  number 
three,  and  the  morsel  goes  from 
one  to  another,  and  the  insect 
is  passed  back  and  forth  sev¬ 
eral  times,  until  one  is  per¬ 
suaded  to  swallow  it.  The  en¬ 
graving  shows  the  bird  perched 
upon  a  branch  of  the  Bitter¬ 
sweet,  not  the  Climbing  Bitter¬ 
sweet  or  Roxbury  Waxwork, 
but  a  much  more  common 
plant,  with  soft  orange  and 
scarlet  berries.  These  berries, 
which  are  said  to  be  poison¬ 
ous  to  children,  are  a  favorite 
food  of  the  Cedar  Birds  ;  they  are  quite  abun¬ 
dant  in  autumn,  when  the  birds  frequent  the  plant. 


A  Gigantic  Water  Bug. 

Mr.  F.  B.  sends  a  sketch  of  a  large  bug,  and 
writes  us  as  follows :  The  other  evening,  when 
walking  through  Union  Square,  a  huge  bug  fell  at 
my  feet.  It  was  so  large  and  unlike  anything  I  had 
ever  seen  before,  that  I  fancied  it  must  be  some 
entomological  rarity,  or  at  all  events  very  much  out 
of  its  latitude  in  New  York  city.  1  intended  to 
have  preserved  it,  but  it  made  its  escape. 

This  insect  is  probably  a  member  of  the  genus 
Bdostoma,  which  contains  several  kinds  of  large 
water  bugs.  Its  appearance  on  land  is  due  to  the 
fact,  that  these  insects  sometimes  leave  the  pond 
or  stream  at  night,  and  take  long  flights.  A  gust 
of  wind  or  a  storm  may  bring  them  to  the  ground, 
to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  find  them.  These 
gigantic  bugs  are  well  provided  with  broad  fringed 
hind  legs  for  swimming,  and  a  long  sucker,  used 


in  securing  food.  Small  fish  are  frequently  killed 
with  this  weapon,  and  boys  while  bathing  have 
sometimes  unfortunately  experienced  its  sharpness. 


A  Paper  House. 


Children  can  get  a  great  deal  of  fun  out  of  mak¬ 
ing  paper  houses.  It  will  teach  them  how  to  use 


the  shears,  and  to  exercise  their  minds  in  calcu¬ 
lating  length,  etc.  Figure  1  shows  the  form  that 
the  paper  should  be  cut  into,  and  also  the  places 
for  the  windows  and 
doors,  for  a  house 
seen  in  figure  2.  If 
heavy  paper  is  used, 
the  house  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  structure,  and 
may  be  put  up  and 
taken  down  at  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  size  of  the 
“  dwelling  ”  may  vary 
according  to  that  of 
the  sheet  of  paper 
from  which  it  is  cut ;  but  the  relations  of  the 
various  lines  must,  of  course,  remain  the  same. 


Sun-Printing  on  Apples. 


It  would  take  a  large  volume  to  contain  all  the 
strange  freaks  of  the  silent  sunbeams.  A 
very  neat  test  of  the  coloring  power  of  sun¬ 
light  is  made  by  covering  green  fruit,  such 
as  apples,  pears,  etc.,  with  tinfoil,  cut  to  form 
letters  or  fancy  figures.  The  thin  layer  of  metal 
that  excludes  the  sun’s  rays  may  be  fastened  on 
with  any  adhesive  substance.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe 
and  the  cover  is  taken  off,  the  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  fruit  that  has  been  exposed  will  frequently 
be  highly  colored,  while  the  other  portion  is  a  fine 


APPLE  WITH  INITIALS. 

green.  The  engraving  shows  an  apple  upon  which 
some  person  has  caused  the  sun’s  rays  to  print  the 
background  of  the  initials  of  his  name.  In  mark¬ 
ing  fruit,  it  is  best  to  select  those  sorts  that  nat¬ 
urally  become  highly  colored  when  fully  ripened. 
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FOR  SALE! 


IN  THE 
FAMOUS 


FRUIT  BELT  OF  MICHIGAN. 

About  5,000  young  bearing  trees  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  estimated  to  yield  10,000  baskets  of  fruit  the  present 
season  ;  beautifully  located  on  White  Lake,  near  the  thriv¬ 
ing  villages  oi[  Montague  and  Whitehall,  on  the  C.  &  W.  M. 
Railroad,  In  Muskegon  County,  and  within  three  miles  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Steamers  dally  between  Montague  and 
Chicago  and  other  lake  ports.  Spacious  and  elegant  family 
residence  very  pleasantly  located  ;  extensive  fruit  houses, 
Btables,  and  other  buildings.  Also  on  same  premises, 

A  VINEYARD  aSBSJfflJSS 

-  fruits.  This  is  a  very 

attractive  and  desirable  piece  of  property.  Also  one 
thousand  acres  of  unimproved  fruit  lands  on  and  near 
White  Lake,  in  large  or  small  tracts  to  suit.  Address 

CHAS-  H.  COOK, 

MONTAGUE,  MICH. 


ONE  TRIAL  OF  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 
vv  I  til  the 

<A.S.T.  C° 

BLACK  TIP  ON  THEM,  will  convince 
Parents  of  their  VALUE. 

The  ACCURATE  WATCH 

Made  to  use,  keep  time,  and  not  break  down.  Stem  Winder, 
Stem  Setter.  German  Silver.  Case  Nickel-plated.  Price 
$10,  delivered.  Circulars  free. 

CUMMINGS  &  CO  ,  38  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


H.W.J0HHS' 

’  M»tn» 

Liquid  Paints 

are  strictly  pure  linseed  oil  paints  of  a  higher  grade  than 
have  ever  before  been  manufactured  for  structural  pur¬ 
poses.  They  are  sold  by  U.  S.  Standard  gallon  measure, 
and  although  they  command  a  higher  price  than  any  other 
paints,  a  saving  of  15  to  20  per  cent  of  customary  outlay  can 
be  effected  by  their  use,  In  consequence  of  their  wonderful 
covering  properties  and  superior  durability. 

The  finest  and  most  extensive  structures  In  this  country 
are  painted  with  these  paints,  among  others  the  U.  S.  Capi¬ 
tol  at  Washington,  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  of  New  York, 
the  Oriental  Hotel,  Manhattan  Beach,  as  well  as  thousands 
of  the  better  classes  of  dwellings  everywhere. 

Our  new  Pamphlet,  “  Structural  Decoration,”  with  Illus¬ 
trations  of  elegant  dwellings,  and  other  extensive  struc¬ 
tures  decorated  with  these  paints,  describing  colors  and 
trimmings  used,  with  samples  of  forty-eight  newest  shades 
for  dwellings,  sent  free  by  mail. 

We  also  manufacture  in  seven  colors 

Roof,  Railroad  and  Sea-side  Paints, 

also  adapted  for  Barns,  Fences,  and  rough  wood-work. 
Samples  will  be  sent  free  by  mall. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  GENUINE,  which  are 
manufactured  only  by 

H.  W.  JOHNS  M’F’G  CO, 

87  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

Stole  Manufacturers  of  3.  W.  JOHNS'  Genuine  Asbestos 
Roofing,  Boiler  Covering,  Mill  Boards,  Steam  Packing, 
Sheathing,  Fire-Proof  Coatings,  Cements,  etc. 

GST  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  free  by  mail. 

isici 


Send  10c.  for  five  complete  pieces  of  Vo- 
and  Instrumental  Music.  Full  size,  best 
.  _  Would  cost  $2.00  at  any  music  store. 
WOODWARD  &  CO.,  819  Broadway,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED  SS 

Price  $1.00  per  copy.  Sample  Copy  to  any  person  who 
will  mention  the  Agriculturist  for  Sixty  Cents.  Price 
to  Agents  $7.20  per  Dozen,  or  One  Hundred  for  $50.00. 
It  Is  the  best  Dollar  Dictionary  ever  published  and  Is  having 
an  immense  sale.  Send  for  a  dozen  and  give  them  a  trial. 
Send  Registered  Letter  or  Post  Office  Money  Order. 

48  PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


How  Watch  Cases  are  Made. 

Most  persons  have  an  ambition  to  carry 
a  gold  watch  case,  and  yet  few  people  know 
how  a  watch  case  is  made,  or  the  vast  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quality  of  them.  In  a  Solid 
Gold  Watch  Case,  aside  from  the  neces¬ 
sary  thickness  for  engraving  and  polishing, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  metal  is  needed 
only  to  stiffen  and  hold  the  engraved  por¬ 
tions  in  place,  and  supply  strength.  The 
surplus  is  not  only  needless,  but  undesira¬ 
ble,  because  gold  is  a  soft  metal  and  cannot 
furnish  the  stiffness,  strength  and  elasticity 
necessary  to  make  the  case  permanently 
strong  and  close-fitting.  The  perfect  watch 
case  must  combine  gold  with  some  metal 
that  will  supply  that  in  which  the  gold  is 
deficient.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  James  Boss’  Gold  Watch  ^aseT11ADE  J§*Lmabk 
which  saves  the  waste  of  need- 
less  gold,  and  increases  the  solidity  and 
strength  of  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time 
reduces  the  cost  one  half. 

Bend  8  cent  stamp  to  Keystone  Watch  Case  Factories?  Phila* 
delphin,  Pa.,  for  handsome  Illustrated  Pamphlet  showing  how 
James  Boss*  and  Keystone  Watch  Coses  aro  made* 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  TECHNICAL  COURSES: 


Agriculture, 

Architecture, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering. 

Mechanical  Engineering. 

Entrance  Examinations  begin  at  9  A.  M.  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1883.  To  regular  students  in  Agriculture 
instruction  is  free.  For  the  University  Register,  con¬ 
taining  full  statements  regarding  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion,  course  of  study,  degrees,  honors,  expenses,  free 
scholarships,  etc.,  and  for  special  Information,  apply  to  The 
President  op  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Scott’s  “Rotary  Knife” 
PEACH  AND  APPLE 
PARER. 


For  Sale 
by  all 
Hardware 
Dealers. 


The  Only  Successful 
Peach  Parer. 

The  Best  Apple  Parer. 

f  Scott  Manufac’ng  Co. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

For  Sale  by  Hardware  Dealers 

Sample  by  Express  upon  receipt  of  $2.00 


The  NEW  DEPARTURE 

Makes  Education  free  and  Self-Instruction  easy.  Learn  to 
write,  spell  and  punctuate ;  also  English  Grammar  at  the 
same  time  by  a  new  and  natural  system.  More  learned  in  a 
day  than  in  a  month  by  the  old  method.  Sent  by  mail  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $1,  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  terms.  Sells  at  sight. 
E.  K.  PELTQN  &  CO.,  25  BOND  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


PEarliNl 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHIIMC  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  \Ya« 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz¬ 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers — but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINK 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  beats 
the  namo  of  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


whoarelnlerestedfii 

Growing  Crops 


cheaply  and  successfully 


shouldwriteusforoiK£amphlet  on  pure 
fertilizers.  4ST~ A  good  fertilizer  can  be  made 
at  homef  or  about  $  |  2  a  ton  by  composting 
with  POWELL’S  PREPARED  CHEMICALS. 

n— — — — a— ■— — — — — — a 

References!  n  Every  State.  43-Aflentswanted 
for  unoccupied  territory.  Apply  with  references. 

BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO.  " 

Manufacturers  of 

Powell’s  Tip-Top  Bone  Fertilizer, 

Bone,  Potash.  Ammonia,  &c. 

16  L^GHT*  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD 


Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture,  Sociology, 
Government  of  Children,  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  year. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF  NEE- 


HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.D.  $1.  „ 

M.  L.  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. 

CHOICE  LANDS 


IN 


COLFAX  CO., 

NEBRASKA. 

I  have  1,340  acres  of  valuable  land  in  three 
lots  for  sale,  between  Richland  and  Shell  Creek, 
Colfax  Co.,  Nebraska,  all  lying1  Hear  to  the 
Union  B*acilic  ISailroad.  These  lands 
were  selected  many  years  ago  from  a  very  largo 
area,  as  being  among  the  Very  Choicest  in 
Nebraska.  They  are  to  he  immediately  sold  In 
whole  or  part,  and  all  persons  who  are  coming  to 
Nebraska  to  live,  should  immediately 
address  me  or  come  directly  tome. 
All  Government  and  Railroad  land  in  this  vicinity 
has  been  secured,  and  this  is  the  LAST  OI*- 
POBTLMITY  presented.  Cash  purchasers 
preferred. 

SAMUEL  SMITH, 

Real  Estate  Agent, 

€olumbus,  Nebraska. 
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TURNIP  SEED. 

All  grown  from  carefully  selected  Roots. 

The  following  varieties  will 
be  mailed  post-paid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  affixed:  Early 
White  Dutch,  White  Strapleaf, 
Red-top  Strapleaf,  Cow-horn, 
Improved  American  Ruta¬ 
baga,  Long  White  Drench, 
Sweet  German,  Large  Yellow 
Globe,  10  cts.  per  ounce,  25  eta. 
4  ounces,  75  cts.  per  pound. 
Prices  for  larger  quantities  to 
dealers,  either  in  bulk  or  packets  for  retail¬ 
ing,  will  be  given  upon  application.  15  cts.  per  pound  may 
be  deducted  when  ordered  by  express. 

B.  K.  BLISS  «fc  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


!’SLl5t  ft  ETC  H  01  CE-'  N  EW  '  S  CRTS 


POL 


GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PUNTS 

Manchester,  James  Vick,  Old 
1  Iron  Clad,  EJaniel  ISoone,  Jersey 
Queen,  Warren,  Big  Boh,  Nigh’s  Su¬ 
perb,  and  all  leading  varieties  both  new  and  old; 
grown  with  the  assistance  of  irrigation,  hence  of  su¬ 
perior  quality.  Pamphlet  telling  what,  and  how  to 
plant  free.  J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 

Introducer  of  the  Manchester  Strawberry. 


AAJA.'TJiH.  E’  fiOQD  •  CtLD^S:o  RTS\ 


Z;  MANCHESTER  M 

By  the  Originator.  Pot  Grown  and  Layers  now  ready. 
Send  for  circular. 

J.  BATTEY,  Manchester,  N.  J. 

“ HvTr  sre  A  R  FIELD. 

THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY  FOR  1883. 

A  perfect  flowering  seedling  of  the  Crescent,  which  it 
equals  in  health,  vigor,  productiveness,  bright  color,  and 
early  ripening,  and  far  surpasses  in  size,  form, .firmness,  and 
high  flavor.  It  ie  "  *  *  ' 


rngnjiavor.  ins  rue  coming  r.ariy  luaritet  Berry. 
And  its  high  ilavor  will  cause  it  to  be  planted  in  every  family 
fruit  garden.  Send  for  free  Catalogue  with  opinions  of 
leading  experts.  Also  price  list  of  all  the  best  new  and  old 
varieties  for  Summer  and  Fall  planting. 

HALE  BROTHERS.  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRIES 

POT-BROWN 


if  planted  in  August,  will  give  a  fine 
crop  next  June.  Bidwell— the  finest 
early  Strawberry  in  the  world.  James 

_ Jt,  Manchester,  Jersey 

Queen,  and  other  choice  novelties,  specialties.  Send 
stamp  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Address, 
Cornwall-on- 
Hudsun,  N.Y. 


E.  P,  ROE. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  and  Currants. 
Newest  and  Best  Varieties.  £Sf  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

JOSEPH  D.  FITTS.  Providence.  R.  I. 


1838/j  J883  pomona  nurseries. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
KIEFFER’S  HYBRID  PEARS. 
100  Acres  In  Small  Fruits. 

OLD  and  NEW  varieties  STRAWBERRIES, 
Raspberries  and  Blackberries,  GRAPES  and 
Currants.  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Plants  and 
Vines  at  lowest  rates  for  pure  and  genuine 
stock.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Catalogue,  with  Col¬ 
ored  Plates,  Eree.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 

BestMarketPear, 

99999  Peach  Trees.  New  Straw¬ 
berries  :  Atlantic;  Daniel  Boone, 
Legal  Tender,  Prince  of  Berries. 

All  the  best  old  sorts.  Also  Grapes,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  &c.,  &c. 
Send  for  free  Catalogue. 

J.  S.  COLLINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Phoenix  Nursery. 

Very  large,  choice  assortment  of  Apple,  1,  2,  and  3  years, 
Including  New  Russian  and  Northern.  Grape 
Vines,  especially  Concord,  1  and  2  years.  Snyder 
Blackberry,  Gregg  Raspberry,  Manchester,  and 
other  choice  Strawberries.  Russian  Mulberry, 
Apple  Root  Grafts.  Superb  Tulips  and  other  Bulbs 
Address. 

F.  K.  PHOENIX. 


for  fall  planting.  Price  List  free. 
Delavau,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis. 


TURNIP  SEEDS. 

Purple  Top  and  other  varieties,  in  small  or  large  quan¬ 
tities.  Prices  to  the  trade  on  application. 

PARAGON  SEED  &  PLANT  CO.,  Newtown, Pa. 


Strawberry  Plants 

from  July  15th 
p  next  season. 
ewYork  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  we  were  awarded  8  first  prizesfor 
■Strawberries  shown.  Circular  of  the 

“CREAM5’ 

of  the  Varieties  for  1883,  including  the  new  and  fam¬ 
ous  “JERSEY  QUEEN,”  together  with  our  certain 
and  simple  method  of  culture,  sent  to  all  applicants 
free  of  charge. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


FRUIT  TREES.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GRAPE  VINES.  PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 
SMALL  FRUITS.  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 

An  immense  stock.  Splendid  Assortment.  Warranted  true.  Remarkably  cheap — 40  CHOICE 
4  €2  SEnF  Q  Send  for  Catalogue  free.  2Sth  year.  400  Acres.  18  Greenhouses.  Address 

^  9  6  Cad  n  THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville.Lake  Co., Ohio 


ANDRETH 


PEDIGREE 

SEEDS! 

THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINGS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1 784.  Drop  us  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  PRICED  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LANDRETH,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  "Whipple  Spring  Tooth  Sulky  Harrow  is 
unequalled  as  a  Harrow  and  Pulverizer  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes.  It  is  also  the  only  Sulky  Harrow 
that  can  be  used  successfully  as  a  Riding  or 
Walking  Corn  Cultivator.  Send  for  descriptive 
pamphlet  to  JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SIBLEY’S SEEDS 

of  ALL  PLANTS,  for  ALL  CROPS, 

MATES.  All  are  tested;  only  the  beBt  sent  out. 

Grain  and  Farm  Seed  Manual ;  History  and  best  methods  / 
of  culture  of  Grains,  Root  Crops,  Grasses,  Fodder  Crops,  Trees 
Planting,  etc.  only  lOcts.  Annual  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  pnnR  cprrK 
several  Thousand  varieties,  FREE.  uu“  "  tus' 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Rochester,  N.Y,  Chicago,  I!!. 


SIBLEY’S  SEEDS 


BUDDED  AND  GROWN  TO  ORDER. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  bud  and  grow  special  lists  of  fruit 
in  variety— kinds  suited  to  all  sections.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  fruit  grower  gets  jUBt  what  he  wants,  and  does  not 
have  to  take  just  what  he  can  get  at  planting  time.  Can 
execute  orders  for  100  or  1,000,  or  up  to  500,000,  If  wanted,  in 
Peach,  Apricots  and  Plums,  Cherry,  Apple  and  Pear.  I 
have  a  superior  stock  ou  hand  for  this  fall  and  next  spring. 
A  65-page  Catalogue  mailed  gratis. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

GRAPE  VINES! 


ograph  cuts  of  Jefferson  and  Pocklingto’n.  ALL 

STOCK  WARRANTED  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

EVERETT  BROWN  & 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

CATALOGUE  of  New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants  for 
1883,  will  be  ready  in  February  with  a  colored  plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  good  and  beautiful  plants,  as  well  as  all 
the  novelties  of  merit. 

The  rich  collection  of  fine  Foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse 
and  Hothouse  Plants,  are  well  grown,  and  at  low  prices. 

Free  to  all  my  customers;  to  others,  10  cts;  or  a  plain 
copy  gratis.  Catalogues  of  Seeds.  Roses,  Orchids,  Fruits, 
etc.,  gratis.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ROSE  PLANTS.— Perles,  Niphetos,  Mermets,  Bousi* 
lines,  and  Cook's  elegant  plants,  and  very  cheap.  5  and 
6  in  pots.  E.  V.  HAuGHWOOT,  MadiBon,  N.  J. 

Wf  ANTED  —  Practical,  well-recommended 
Ti  operate  a  200-acre  farm  in  Missouri  next 
Apply  to  H.  E.  SHARPE,  Eglinton,  Taney  Co.,  Mo. 

NOW  READY— The  Phonographic  Dictionary. 

By  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howard.  Price,  $2.50. 
Send  for  specimen  sheets.  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or 

address  Phonographic  Institute.  Cincinnati,  O. 


man  to 
season. 


“  My  men  have  tried  the  Manure  Spreader  and 
are  well  pleased.  I  saw  it  spread  a  load  of  ma¬ 
nure  in  two  minutes,  and  do  it  better  than  a  man 
could  by  hand  in  all  day.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
machine (See  advertisement  page  384.) 


BOWKER’S 

Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate  with  Potash. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and  low  in 

price.  Send  tor  Pamphlet. 

B0WKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 

Seed  Wheat 

OF  ©UR  OWN  GROWING. 

Tuscan  Island  Mediterranian,  of  which  wc  ore  the  Intro¬ 
ducer.  Valley  Wheat,  Martin’s  Amber,  Red  Rock,  Michigan, 
and  Del.  Amber,  etc.  Also  Penna.  and  Oregon  White  Rye. 
Sample,  History,  and  Description  of  5  varieties  of  Wheat 
and  two  of  Rye  sent  on  receipt  of  two  3ct.  stamps.  Address 
SAMUEL  WILSON, 
Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

I  F  T3  CULTURE 

I  I  vj5  8  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Just  Published.  Elegantly  Illustrated,  180  pages, 
cloth,  81.50.  Minute  directions  how  to  raise,  cure  and 

r reserve  hops.  How  to  start  a  hop-yard,  cost,  world's  sta- 
istics,  synopsis  of  English  and  German  methods.  Illustra¬ 
tions,  with  table  of  contents,  sent.  free. 

E.  MEEKER  &  CO.,  Watervllle.  N.  Y. 
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Now  is  the  Time  to 

Pot 

Grown  -  - - 

to  secure  a  good  crop  next  season.  Our  plants  are  In  the 
-  -  Catalogue  containing  full  cultural  direc- 

"  Address- 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y, 


_  _ _ Plant 

STRAWBERRIES 


DUUUIV,  U  RVWU 

finest  condition.  -- 
tlons  mailed  FREE.  . - 

ELLWANGER  i  BARRY, 


£>00,000  Reach  Trees  for  fall  of  1883.  Suitable  for  all 
U  sections,  at  especially  low  rates.  Also  a  full  stock  of 
all  Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines.  100,000  Wilson  Early 
Blacl  berry,  grown  from  root  cuttings,  and  a  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Grapes,  Raspberry,  Asparagus,  Strawberries,  &c. 
Send  orders  early,  and  secure  best  stock  and  assortment. 
Address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Village  Nurseries, 
Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 

PEACH  TREES.— We  are  prepared  to  make  low  rates 
on  large  lots  for  fall  trade.  Those  wanting  5,000  and 
10,000  lots  will  please  correspond  with  us.  We  will  also 
contract  to  bud  and  grow  lots  of  5,0  0  and  upwards  of  such 
varieties  as  wanted.  We  have  Bartlett  and  Kieifer  Pear, 
Orange  and  Champion  Quince.  Wild  Goose  and  Reed  Plum, 
Apple  Trees.  &c.  D.  BAIRD  &  SON.  Manalapan,  N.  J. 


BEST  in  use  for  Mowing  0, 
Away  Hay  in  barns  or  stack-  * 
iug,  being  adapted  for  either  pur¬ 
pose.  Has  no  equal  for  Simplici¬ 
ty,  Durability,  and  good  work. 
The  track  is  self-adjusting,  and  is  easily  put 
up.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  special 
terms  lor  introduction  to  E.  L.  CHURCH, 
Manufacturer,  Harvard,  McHenry  Co.,  Illinois. 


J.  _A. .  CROSS, 

Manufacturer  of 

HAY  CONVEYORS, 

For  Straight  and  Curved  Track. 

ENSILAGE  BUCKETS,  POST,  FLOOR, 
AND  OTHER  PULLIES. 

Bend  for  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

27  TEAKS  IlfcT  TTSIE. 


GUARANTEED 

Sup«rior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sis03-1  to  40  a.  Power 

Adopted  by  U.S.gov. 
at  forts  and  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  IXL  Teed  Mill, 

which  can  be  run  by  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  Into  feed  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &.  PUMP  CO.  BATAVIA  ILL. 

— — — MB— 'I  MHKTUF.I’  II WM 

7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

IN  TTSE  IN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  of 
theU.S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
been  mode  by  us  for  15  years,  and  has 
rtAV'A  i  never  blown  down  without  tower 
*Vi  breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  MILLS  SENT  ON  80  DAYS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS.  CORN 
S1I  ELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
ANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 


aloguesrree.  CHALLENGE  WIND  Ml 
AND  FEE  D  MILL  CO.  ,Bataria,  Kane  Co, 


II L 


IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS! 

Non-Explosive  Steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  and  Lever 
Horse-Powers.  Threshing  Machines.  Straw-Preserving 
Threshers,  La  Dow's  Disc  and  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Harrows, 
Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes,  Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Steamers,  etc.,  etc.  Wheeler  &  Melick  Co.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Established  1830.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


The  PLANET  Jr.  POTATO  DIGGERS  (White  &  Sweet) 

Are  now  perfected,  and  the  price  is  so  low  that  no  one  having  five  acres  yearly  of  either  white  or  sweet  potatoes,  can 
afford  to  he  without  one  where  time  and  labor  cost  money,  or  where  clean  digging  and  potatoes  free  from  cuts  and  bruises 
are  desirable.  The  WHITE  Potato  Digger  has  steel  moldboard  and  digging  tines,  and  digs  the  crop  clean  among  green 
or  ripe  vines  ready  for  picking  into  baskets.  The  SWEET  Potato  Digger  cuts  the  vines  on  both  sides  of  the  row  at 
once,  at  the  same  time  that  it  digs  the  crop  handsomely,  throwing  the  hills  on  their  sides  without  knocking  off  the  pota¬ 
toes,  but  leaving  them  exposed  to  view  and  in  the  very  best  condition  for  gathering.  Both  machines  are  adjustable,  easily 
understood,  free  from  gearing  or  complication,  are  light  running,  and  will  last  a  life-time  of  ordinary  usage.  Descriptive 
circulars  free.  S.  L.  ALLEN  «fe  CO.,  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

_ _ _ \'Z7  >fc  129  Catharine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Champion  Crain  Drill, 

H  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  * 

FERTILIZER  ATTACHMENT,  SPRING  HOES,  OR  CORN  PLANTER. 

Fo  rce  Feed  Grass  Seeder. 

Every  Fertilizer  Drill  warranted  to  sow  easily,  evenly,  and 
accurately,  any  of  the  various  kinds  of 

Phosphates  or  Guano,  whether  Pry  or  Damp. 

The  only  Grain  Drill  having  a  Special 
Device  for  Planting  Corn  for  the  Crop. 

No  Grain  Drill  in  the  market  can  perform  so  great  a  variety 
of  work.  Many  thousands  in  use. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  to 

JOHNSON,  GEBE  &  TRUMAN,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

AT  L  AS  works 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S. 

MANUFACTtTREBS  OF  58 

STEM  ENGINES 
and  BOILERS. 

CARRY  ENGINES  and  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


SSOOO  REWARD 


ILLUSTRATED  „ 

Pamphlet  mailed  FREE.  * 

NEWARK  MACHINE  CO. 
NEWARK,  O. 


poo: 

O* 


ENTENIIL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  8.  1878. 

Price,  AnlfT.oM  10  TO  12  s.  Price,)*^ 
3S0JMS  uiC.R 

Inquires  Uss 

A  Nl)  Blits  THICKS  0  6 

P.  K. DrOERIGKJi  CO.  AIBANY  NY 

THE  UNION  HORSE -POWER 

HbS  the  Largest  Track  Wheels.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

''"“''Lfe  VENTRE  AD 


Union  Thresher  (Separator  and  Cleaner, 
Premium  Farm  Crist  Mill,  Feed  Cutters, 
etc.  Pjf* Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  I  REE. 

W.  T,.  BOYER  &  IlltU.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 

the  PERKSHS’ 

Wind  Mil! 

Is  the  Strongest  and  BeBt  Self- 
Kegulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
Instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 
mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  &Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Tie  Watertown 

WINDMILL 


THE  BEST  IN  USE 
Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  A 
II.  H.  BABCOCK 
BUGGY  CO.-  v  , 
Successors  to  H .  H .  Babcock 
&  Sons,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


OLD  RELIABLE  STOVER. 

We  Manufacture  the  Stover  Pumping 
Windmill,  as  well  as  Geared  Windmills  of 
all  sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shelters, 
Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders,  operated 
by  Pumping  Windmills.  Corn  and  Cob 
Double-faced  Grinders  with  Sweep,  and  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Agencies. 
FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO..  . 

Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 
Sole  Owners.  Proprietors,  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Stover  Wind  Mill  for  the  United  States. 


The  Peerless  Portable. 


The  Famous  Peerless  Traction  Engine  or  Road  Locomo¬ 
tive— The  Domestic  Upright  Engine— Boilers— Saw-Mills, 
and  the  well-known  Geiser  Self-regulating  Grain 
Separator,  &c.  In  first-class  workmanship  and  material- 
simplicity  in  construction  and  ease  of  management,  we 
challenge  the  world.  Have  won  the  Highest  Premium  ever 
offered  In  the  U.  S.  ($500  in  Gold  at  Cincinnati  in  1881). 

Have  never  been  beaten  in  a  test  of  merit. 

For  Information  in  Detail  address 

THE  GEISER  M’F’G.  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


|0URCUT0FFENGINE 
A  FUEL 


SAWMILL  GAUGE 


Address,  TAYLOR  IHFG.  CO. 

( Please  Mention  this  Paper.)  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

ITHACA 

Portable  Engine. 

STRONG,  DURABLE, 

ECONOM1CAI.,  SAFE. 

Write  for  prices,  addressing  the  manufacturers, 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mention  this  paper. 

BALDWIN’S  IMPROVED  ENSILAGE  &.  FEED  GUTTER. 

STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

Thoroughly  tested  during 
last  four  seasons,  for  Cut¬ 
ting  Ensilage,  and  proved  a 
pefect  success.  The  lead¬ 
ing  Cutter  for  last  sixteen 
years  for  cutting  all  kinds 
of  dry  and  green  fodder. 
Power  cutters  have  Bald¬ 
win’s  Safety  Fly  Wheel: 
the  only  reliable  wheel 
made.  13  Sizes  for  hand 
and  power.  Send  for  il¬ 
lustrated  circulars  con¬ 
taining  description,  prices 
and  testimonials. 

C.  Pierpont  &  Co., 
Mfrs.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Fast  Potato  Digging! 


The  Monarch  Lightning  Potato  Digger 

Saves  its  cost  yearly,  five 
times  over,  to  every 
farmer.  Guaranteed  to 
^Dig  Six  Hundred  Bush¬ 
els  a  Day  ! 


Sent  on 

30  Dais’ 

TEST  TRIAL 


Write  Postal  Card  for  Free  Illustrated  Cir 
culars.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 

Monarch  Manufacturing  Co,,  163  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  III 


Will  Dig 

FIVE 
HUNDRED 

Bushels  a  Day. 

Price,  SS12. 
Manufactured  by  ^ 
Mann  &  /!= 

Pariholomew, 
Geneva,  Kane  Co.. Ill.  g 
Over  one  thousands® 
now  in  me.  )===* 


Common  Sense 
POTATO 

DIGGER, 
Improved  for 

1883. 


THE  LION  ENSILAGE  AND  FEED  GUTTER. 

Combining  the  latest 
Improvements. 

THE  BEST  ENSILAGE 
AND  FEED  GUTTER 

Manufactured. 

—  For  full  description,  send 
-  '  for  illustrated  catalogue 

and  price  list.  Address, 

'  The  Belchek  &  Taylor 
Ag’l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  ROSS 

Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ters  GIANTS,  LITTLE  GI¬ 
ANTS,  and  “  SPECIALS,” 
for  Emilage, Stock- raisers, 
Dairymen,  etc.,  etc.  Guar¬ 
anteed  superior  to  every 
other  make.  Immense 
weight,  strength,  and  ca¬ 
pacity.  In  successful  op¬ 
eration  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  Will  cut  from 
two  to  four  times  as  fast  as  any  other  make.  Have  Ross 
Safety  Fly  wheel,  Extensible  Joints,  and  all  the  latest  im¬ 
provements.  The  only  Cutters  guaranteed  to  stand  the 
severe  work  of  Ensilage  and  cut  fast.  Send  for  illustrated 
circular  and  handsome  Lithograph  to 

E.  W.  ROSS  &.  CO.,  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

IrT'  Mention  American  Agriculturist. 

”WILL  YOU  WANT  A 

THIS 

SEASON? 

*TP1a  a  tt  A  a  >  <r~t  99  is  superior  to  any.— 
JL  lie  o  13.  'em.  Send  for  Circular.— 

Money  refunded  if  not  fully  satisfactory. 

A.  B.  COHtr  &  CO.,  197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


Grain  Drill 


WANTED,  Every  Farmer  in  the  United  States 

to  know  the  KEYSTONE  DRILL  SPREAD  or  GRAIN  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTOR  will  save  one-fourth  his  seed,  increase  his 
yield  from  two  to  four  bushels  per  acre.  Can  be  used  on 
any  grain  drill.  Costs  but  $2.50  per  set.  For  full  particu¬ 
lars,  address  (wltb  stamp), 

M,  L.  FREE,  Dauphin  Co.,  Eykens,  Pa. 

UNIVERSAL 

g 

P 


Pulverizes  everything— bard,  soft,  sticky,  and 
gummy.  Grain,  Drugs,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano, 
Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c.,  &c.  A  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &C.,  &c. 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm¬ 
ers’  and  Manufacturers’  use— at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  Circular.  Address, 

34  Cortiandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  “CENTENNIAL”  FANNING  MILE. 

The  Best  Mill  in 


the  World.  It  sep¬ 
arates  Oats,  Cockle, 
and  all  foul  stuff 
from  Wheat.  Is  also 
a  perfect  cleaner  of 
Flax,  Timothy, 
Clover,  and  all  kinds 
of  seeds.  The  great 
improvement  over 
other  mills  is  that  It 
has  two  shoes.  It  is 
especially  adapted 
for  warehouse  use. 
Send  for  Descriptive 
ms,  Circular  and  Price- 
Ha  List.  Liberal  dls- 
5  count  to  dealers. 
f  Address,  S.  FREE- 
MAN  &  SON,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 
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ALL  AGREE 


*  The  judicious  use  of  an  im- 
‘plement  like  the ‘Acme’ 
‘Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod” 

‘  Crusher  and  Leveler,in  the  ” 

‘  preparation  of  the  soil,  be-” 

‘  fore  sowingWinter  grain, will 
‘  the  yield  from  5  to  10  Dollars  ] 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 


IT  IS  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  PULVERIZER, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off 
an  inferior  tool  on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  better,  but 
SATISFY  YOURSELF  by  ordering  one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges. 
We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 
SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  44  DIFFERENT 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

NASH  &  BEOTHEE, 

Branch  Office  s  Manufactory  and  Principal  Office  : 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  mLLINGTOtf,  SEW  JERSEY. 

N.  B. — Pamphlet  entitled  “  TILLAGE  IS  MANURE  ”  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  who  NAME 
THIS  PAPER. 


:  APPLE  PARER, •> 
CORER  &  SUCER 


Sapid. 
■Ma^Simple 


Cheap. 


SCOTT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

—BALTIMORE,  MD.— 

FOR  SALE  BY  HARDWARE  DEALERS. 

Sample  by  Express  upon  receipt  of  $1.00 

Whitman’s  Patent  Amerieus. 

The  Best  Cider  and  Wine 
Mill  made.  Will  make  20 
per  cent,  more  cider  than 
any  other.  Geared  outside. 
Perfectly  Adjustable. 

Prices  as  low  as  any  first- 
class  Mill.  Mfrs.  of  Horse- 
Powers,  Corn  Shellers,  Feed 
Cutters,  Feed  Mills,  etc. 

Send  for  circulars. 

Whitman  Agricultural  Co., 

ST.  LOUIS,  110. 


3  SIZES 


Bookwalter  Engine, 


Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  8,000  in  actual  use. 
Not  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
by  r.ny  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  so  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

3  Horse-Power — $240.00 

4  'A  “  “  ....  280.00 

(is  “  “  ....  355.00 

.8  S  ‘  “  ••••  440.00 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 

110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Obio. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

H  PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 

Greatest  Agricultural  in¬ 
vention  of  tne  age.  Saves 
90  per  cent,  of  labor,  and 
doubles  the  value  of  the 
manure.  Spreads  evenly 
all  kinds  of  manure  broad¬ 
cast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 

_  the  time  required  by  hand. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  to  ‘ 
KEMP  £t  BURPEE  ZTFG  CO.,  Syracuse,  Onoadago  Co.,  If,  I. 


Star  Cane  Mill. 

The  only  Double  Mill  made  in 
the  West.  Twenty  different  styles 
and  sizes,  suited  to  every  capaci¬ 
ty,  from  one-third  of  an  acre  to 
thirty-five  acres  per  day,  prices 
ranging  from  $35  to  $6,000. 

Stubbs’  Evaporator. 

I.  A.  Hedges,  after  testing  it  with 
others,  says  it  is  the  Best  Evap¬ 
orator  made.  It  took  the  only  premium  awarded  for 
work  done  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  in  1882. 

jyFull  stock  of  SUGAR  MAKERS’  SUP¬ 
PLIES.  Send  for  Circular  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 

Eighth  and  Howard  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  only  adjustable  Wire  Cloth  Sieve  made.  It  will  take 
out  good  seed  from  the  refuse  of  windmills  that  cannot  be 
cleaned  by  any  other  process.  Can  be  adjusted  to  many 
different  size  and  shaped  meshes.  No.  1  Sieve  will  separate 
Plantain,  Daisy,  Buckhorn,  Wild  Carrot,  &c.,  from  Clover 
Seed,  Red  Top  and  Plantain  from  Timothy,  and  Timothy 
from  Clover  Seed.  No.  2  will  separate  Kye,  Cheat  and 
Cockle  from  Wheat.  No.  3  grades  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn. 
Endorsed  by  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  D. 
Landreth  &  Sons,  Plant  Seed  Co.,  Henry  A.  Dreer,  J.  M. 
McCullough’s  Sons,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  J.  L.  Breek  &  Sons, 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dep’t.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prices :  Nos.  1  and  2,  $2.25 ;  No.  3.  $2.50.  Express  prepaid. 

Ask  your  Hardware  Dealer  for  them. 

MIL.TON  SIEVE  CO.,  Limited,  Milton,  Pa. 
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THE 

Farmer’s  Friend 

REX  MAGNUS, 

Tie  Hmiston  Foci  Preservative. 

AVliat  It  Will  Bo. 

It  will  preserve  and  keep  sweet  for  any  reasonable 
length  of  time,  in  all  seasons  and  climate,  meats,  poultry, 
fish,  milk,  cream,  butler,  eggs  and  lard,  cider  and  other 
vegetable  juices,  without  any  change  in  their  taste  or 
appearance. 

Stubborn  Facts. 

This  is  a  strong  statement  but  the  most  searching  and 
thorough  tests  have  proved  conclusively  that  it  is  a 
stubborn  fact,  incredible  as  in  may  appear. 

35  DAYS  TEST. 

REX  MAGNUS  has  kept  twenty-three 
kinds  of  Meats  and  other  Food  thirty- 
five  days  in  a  warm  room  (average  70°) 
and  here  is  the  testimony  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  scientific  gentleman  who  had  ex¬ 
clusive  control  of  the  experiment  in 
his  private  laboratory,  viz:  PROF. 
SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON,  OF  YALE  COL¬ 
LEGE. 

The  Professor’s  report,  dated  March  7,  ’83,  says : 

“My  tests  of  35  days  in  daily  mean  temperature  of 
70°,  on  meats,  &c.,  bought  in  open  market  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  severe  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  different 
brands  of  Rex  Magnus,  The  Humiston  Pood  Preserva¬ 
tive,  with  which  I  have  experimented,  have  accomplished 
all  claimed  for  them.  So  far  as  I  have  yet  learned,  they 
<  are  the  only  preparations  that  are  effective,  and  at  the  same 
time  practicable,  for  domestic  use.  At  the  banquet  on 
‘treated’  meats  at  the  New  Haven  House  I  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  those  which  had  been  sixteen  days  in  my 
laboratory  and  those  newly  taken  from  the  refrigerator  of 
the  hotel.  The  oysters  were  perfectly  palatable  and  fresn 
to  my  taste,  and  better,  as  it  happened,  than  those  served 
at  the  same  time,  which  were  recently  taken  from  the 
shell.  The  roast  beef,  steak,  chicken,  turkey,  and  quail, 
were  all  as  good  as  1  have  ever  eaten." 

Rex  Magnus  is  safe,  tasteless ,  pure,  and  Prof.  Johnson 
adds  in  his  report,  “I  should  anticipate  no  ill  results 
from  its  use  and  consider  it  no  mortfiarmful  than  com¬ 
mon  salt." 

Thousands  of  equally  conclusive  experiments  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  have  brought  the  same  good  results. 

It  must  not  be  compared  with 
the  worthless  deceptions  which 
have  preceded  it.  It  succeeds 
where  all  others  have  failed. 

By  the  use  of  Rex  Magnus  the  Parmer  can  make  sure 
that  his  products  will  remain  fresh  and  in  good  condition 
until  sold,  regardless  of  the  weather.  This  insures  him 
the  best  price  for  his  merchandise  and  no  losses  by  spoil¬ 
age  or  deterioration. 

Fresh  Meat  On  The  Farm. 

Most  Farmers  are  at  a  distance  from  town  and  have 
found  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  have  the  variety  of 
fresh  animal  food  that  is  not  only  desirable  to  the  palate, 
but  essential  to  health.  A  quarter  of  beef,  a  whole  mut¬ 
ton  or  other  fresh  meat,  if  treated  with  Rex  Magnus, 
will  keep  until  it  is  used  up,  and  will  afford  a  pleasing 
variety  to  the  usual  diet  of  corned  beef,  mackerel  and 
salt  pork 

Simple  And  Cheap. 

The  directions  for  use  are  so  simple  that  a  child  can 
follow  them,  and  its  cost  amounts  to  only  the  fraction 
of  a  cent  per  pound  of  meat  or  other  food  treated,  and 
not  over  two  cents  per  gallon  for  milk,  cider,  wine,  or 
vinegar.  It  will  save  many  times  its  cost. 

Safe,  Pure,  Tasteless  And  Harmless. 

Rex  Magnus  never  fails.  It  does  its  work  thoroughly 
and  perfectly.  It  is  compounded  from  pure  and  harm¬ 
less  ingredients  and  contains  nothing  that  will  injure  the 
most  delicate  system.  It  imparts  no  taste  whatever  to 


the  articles  treated,  and  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any 
diflerence  in  flavor  between  fresh  articles  apd  those  pre¬ 
served  with  it,  except  in  the  case  of  meats,  which  are 
improved  in  flavor  and  quality  by  the  keeping. 

Get  It  And  Try  It. 

You  can  do  so  at  a  small  expense.  You  do  not  have 
to  buy  a  county  right  nor  costly  recipe.  We  sell  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  All  grocers,  druggists  and  gen¬ 
eral  stores  keep  it,  or  we  will  send  sample  pound  post¬ 
paid  (except  Aqua  Vitae  and  Anti-Ferment  which  are 
put  up  in  bottles)  on  receipt  of  price. 

Names  and  Prices. 

The  various  brands  and  their  retail  prices  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Viandine,”  for  preserving  meats,  poultry,  fish 
and  game,  50  cents  per  lb.  “  Ocean  Wave,”  for  oysters, 
clams,  lobsters,  fish,  &c.,  50  cents  per  lb.  “Pearl,”  for 
cream,  $1.00  per  lb.  “  Snow  Flake,”  for  milk,  butter 
and  cheese,  50  cents  per  lb.  “  Queen,”  for  eggs,  $1.00 
per  II).  “Aqua-Vitae,  for  medical  purposes  and  for 
keeping  fluid  extracts,  $1.00  per  lb.  “Anti-Ferment,” 
“  Anti-Mold  ”  and  “  Anti-Fly,”  50  cents  cadi. 

CREAM. 

Our  advertisement  in  the  la^  issue  of  the  “Agricul¬ 
turist  ”  referred  particularly  to  Cream  and  its  preserva¬ 
tion  by  the  use  of  Rex  Magnus.  An  error  of  the  prin¬ 
ter  made  us  say,  in  our  account  of  the  test  by  Prof. 
Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  that  he  treated  a  pint  of  water 
instead  of  Cream.  The  correct  description  was  as  follows: 

A  SOLID  TEST. 

Prof.  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  the  noted  chemist  of  the 
Scientific  Department  of  Yale  College,  procured  cream 
from  a  farm  3  miles  north  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  It  had 
been  collected  and  saved  from  five  milkings  of  the  three 
days  previous,  and  was,  therefore,  being  so  mixed,  very 
difficult  to  keep. 

HOW  IT  WAS  DONE. 

A  pint  of  this  was  treated  with  “  Pearl,”  a  special 
brand  of  Rex  Magnus,  adapted  specially  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  cream.  After  treatment  it  was  placed  in  a 
glass  jar  and  sealed,  at,  3  o’clock  of  the  afternoon  of 
January  31st,  1883,  and  at  5  P.  M.  (or  2  hours  later)  of  the 
same  day.  the  untreated  portion  of  this  cream  was  found 
to  be  sour! 

SEVENTEEN  DATS  TEST. 

At  the  banquet  held  at  the  New  Haven  House,  17  days 
thereafter  (long  enough  to  send  all  over  Europe),  this  jar 
of  treated  cream  was  opened,  and  the  contents  were 
(with  the  exception  of  a  slight  mold  on  top)  found  to  be 
perfectly  natural  and  sweet,  whilst  it  rendered  the  coffee 
luscious.  The  average  temperature  of  the  apartment 
(Prof.  Johnson’s  private  laboratory)  in  which  this  cream 
underwent  this  test,  was  70°  Fahr. 

A  Great  Want  Supplied. 

Rex  Magnus  supplies  the  great  want  felt  by  dairy¬ 
men.  It  will  keep  the  milk  fresh  and  sweet  for  a  week 
or  longer  until  it  is  used.  It  will  keep  the  cream  as 
shown  above.  It  will  keep  the  butter  so  that  it  will 
reach  the  consumer  in  just  as  fine  condition  as  when  it 
leaves  the  dairy.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  butter  every  year 
become  rancid  and  are  sold  for  grease.  This  loss  all 
falls  on  the  producer,  and  it  may  be  avoided  by  the  use 
of  Rex  Magnus. 

THE  HUMISTON  FOOD  PRESERVING  GO., 

72  KIL.BY  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Feeding  Animals: 

A  Practical  Work  upon  the  Laws  of  Animal  Growth,  speci¬ 
ally  applied  to  the  Rearing  and  Feeding  of  Horses, 
Cattle,  Dairy  Cows,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

By  PROF.  EliGIOTT  W.  STEWART. 
ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 


Soiling1,  Summer  and  Winter, 

or  Economy  in  Feeding  Farm  Stock. 

Relating  the  Experience  of  the  Author,  and  giving  the 
latest  and  most  economical  methods  of  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter  Feeding  by  the  System  of  Soiling.  By  F.  S.  PEER. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00. 


How  to  Clean  the  Piano, 

Organs,  and  all  kinds  of  Cabinet  Work, 

whether  varnished  and  polished,  oil-finished  or  ebonized.  A 
complete  manual  of  Information,  by  which  any  person  can 
clean  and  restore  all  kinds  of  wood  work.  By  Henry 
Eichorn,  a  practical  polisher  of  twenty  years’  experience. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID,  25  CENTS. 

ORANGE  JUDD  00.,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 


Dissolved. — Mr.  G.  S.  Benson  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  well  known  firm  of  Benson,  Maulc  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  business  is  continued  by 
the  former  partner,  Mr.  Wm.  n.  Maule,  under  the  old 
firm  name. 

Cows  Craving'  IBones  to  Clietv. — 

In  consequence  of  a  craving  for  bones,  we  have  often 
seen  it  recommended  to  give  cows  a  small  weekly  dose 
of  ground  bones,  to  allay  the  depraved  appetite.  We 
have  now  and  then  laid  a  handful  of  such  in  the  feeding 
boxes  of  our  cows,  and  found  that  they  would  merely 
smell  at  the  bone-dust,  and  then  turn  their  heads  away 
without  eating  a  particle  of  it.  In  the  same  boxes  we 
always  keep  a  good-sized  lump  of  Liverpool  rock-salt, 
which  the  cows  lick  at  pleasure,  we  presume.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  being  thus  supplied  that  they  did  not 
crave  to  hunt  up  and  chew  whole  bones,  or  touch  them 
when  finely  ground  and  placed  within  their  reach. 
Coroborating  this,  we  have  just  seen  a  communication 
by  a  breeder,  stating  that  by  supplying  his  cows  daily 
with  salt,  he  has  effectually  cured  them  of  all  disposi¬ 
tion  to  bone-chewing. 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit.— By  P.  T. 

Quinn.  New  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Author.  New 
York:  Orange  Judd  Company.  Price  $1.00.  Pear- 
growers  are  of  two  kinds :  the  amateur  or  fancier,  who 
cultivates  the  rarer  and  newer  kinds,  and  is  content  if 
his  trees  give  him  a  dozen  fine  specimens  each,  and  the 
grower  for  profit,  who  wishes  the  greatest  number  of 
bushels  of  the  most  salable  varieties.  That  pear-grow¬ 
ing  may  be  profitable,  many  are  assured.  If  one,  with  a 
view  to  undertake  this  new  kind  of  orcharding,  consults 
the  standard  fruit  books,  he  finds  that  the  varieties  of 
good  pears  are  enumerated  by  hundreds,  and,  having 
had  no  previous  knowledge,  he  is  at  a  loss  which  to  se¬ 
lect.  A  work  like  the  present  is  of  great  value  to  all 
who  would  undertake  pear  culture  as  a  business.  It  is 
by  an  author  who  is  not  afraid  to  admit  that  lie  has  made 
money  by  pear-growing,  and  not  ashamed  to  admit  his 
early  mistakes,  and  who  is  quite  willing  to  give  others 
the  benefit  of  his  experience.  The  success  of  Mr.  Quinn 
has  been  due  to  confining  his  culture  to  a  few  varieties 
that  would  pay.  The  amateur  can  discuss  flavor  and  other 
qualities.  The  pear-grower  for  profit  is  concerned  in  hut 
one  quality— will  it  sell  ?  Some  of  the  choicest  varieties 
known  to  pomology,  if  sent  to  market,  would  rot  before 
they  could  be  sold.  The  varieties  sent  to  market  must 
either  be  known  to  consumers,  or  of  such  an  attractive 
appearance  that  they  will  sell  on  sight.  Mr.  Quinn’s 
book  points  out  the  varieties  that  lie  has  found  profit¬ 
able,  and  gives  full  directions  for  their  cultivation,  af¬ 
fording  a  complete  guide  to  those  who  would  undertake 
pear  culture  for  profit. 

Cliovlton’s  Grape  Growers’  Guide, 

— A  Hand-hook  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Exotic  Grape. 
By  William  Chorlton.  New  Edition.  New  York : 
Orange  Judd  Company.  Price  75  cents.  When  Mr. 
Chorlton’s  work  first  appeared,  the  culture  of  native 
grapes  was  in  its  infancy,  and  hut  a  few  pages  were 
given  to  that  department  of  grape  culture.  The  work 
was  mainly  devoted  to  the  growing  of  exotic  grapes  un¬ 
der  glass.  This  was  given  “with  an  anticipation  of  the 
wants  of  the  beginner,  and  with  a  fullness  of  detail  that 
warranted  the  title  of  “  Guide.”  Since  the  work  first 
appeared,  the  culture  of  hardier  grapes  lias  become  so 
extended  as  to  require  a  literature  of  its  own,  and  a 
number  of  works  have  appeared  devoted  solely  to  the 
out-doop  culture  of  our  native  varieties.  In  all  this 
time,  no  work  lias  appeared  in  this  country  upon  ttie  cul¬ 
ture  of  exotic  grapes  under  glass — the  only  method 
really  successful  with  these — at  least  east  of  the  Rochy 
Mountains.  When  Mr.  Chorlton  was  asked  to  revise  his 
work,  a  copy  was  given  him  to  be  marked  with  his 
notes.  In  due  time  he  returned  the  work,  saying,  in 
substance :  “  This  work  was  originally  a  record  of  my 
daily  practice  ;  upon  a  careful  examination,  I  do  not  see 
how  my  practice  at  the  present  time  deviates  from  it  in 
any  particular.  The  only  alteration  I  can  suggest  is, 
the  addition  of  the  newer  varieties  of  graphs,  and  that 
can  as  well  be  done  by  some  younger  person.”  The 
newer  varieties  have  been  added,  and  the  work  remains, 
as  it  long  has  been,  the  standard  “Guide”  for  those 
who  would  successfully  grow  grapes  under  glass.  It 
shows  the  novice  how  to  begin,  and  carries  him  along 
through  every  step,  explaining  each  in  full. 
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In  June  last,  we  gave,  from  circulars  tliat  had  been 
sent  us,  some  account  of  a  very  useless,  if  not  pernic¬ 
ious  book,  which  one  Amzi  L.  Schofield,  in  Connecticut, 
was  engaged  in  selling.  Amzi  is  disappointed.  While 
we  showed  very  plainly  what  a  useless,  not  to  say  vile, 
book  he  was  engaged  in  selling,  we  did  not  give  his 
post  office  address.  We  do  not  advertise  wares  of  the 
kind  that  Amzi  deals  in,  and  the  sending  of  the  book 
will  not  induce  us  to  give  “  my  full  address,  so  that 
whoever  may  wish  to  know,”  etc.  Amzi,  we  are  not  in 
that  line  of  advertising.  You  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  the 
“magic  wand  and  medical  guide." 

While  the  circulars  which  came  to  us  promise  a  great 
deal,  the  book  itself  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  ten¬ 
der  to  a  New  York  quack  medicine  shop  of  the  meanest 
kind,  Amzi,  wo  advise  you  to  go  into  some  more  re¬ 
spectable  business  than  that  of  selling  such  trash  as  the 
“Magic  Wand  and  Medical  Guide.” 


About  Cheap  Organs. 

A  concern  in  Massachusetts  has  for  some  time  been 
sending  out  circulars,  which,  with  much  circumlocution 
of  certificates  and  big  red  seal,  set  forth  the  fact  that 
for  eleven  dollars  ($11)  and  twenty-five  names,  they  will 
send  an  organ,  in  fact,  “  one  of  our  full-size  Parlor 
Cabinet  Organs.”  We  have  not  given  the  matter  much 
attention,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  one  who  expected  to 
get  an  organ  of  any  value  for  eleven  dollars,  did  not 
need  much  sympathy  if  the  instrument  should  turn 
out  worthless.  Even  allowing  the  twenty-five  names  to 
be  worth  a  dollar  each  (a  high  price,  as  such  things  go), 
what  kind  of  a  “Parlor  Organ ’’could  one  expect  for 
thirty -six  dollars?  This  eleven  dollars  and  “twenty- 
five  names”  organ  business  seemed  to  bo  altogether 
too  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  to  require  special  notice. 
Letters  of  inquiry  continue  to  come,  and  we  can  only 
reply,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  parties 
will  not  send  eleven  dollars’  worth  of  organ.  Some 
persons  may  have  a  use  for  an  instrument  of  this  value, 
but  we  can  not  conceive  what  for.  Those  familiar  with 
the  cost  of  cabinet  work,  will  see  at  onco  that  eleven 
dollars  will  not  go  very  far  towards  providing  a  decent 
case,  let  alone  the  working  parts  of  an  organ.  A  friend 
Id  Canada  writes  us  that  one  of  his  neighbors,  a  clergy¬ 
man,  procured  one  of  these  organs.  He  says  that  the 
case  was  “  daubed  here  and  there  with  paint,”  and  that 
the  keys  were  “papered.”  Yes,  but  what  could  you 
expect  of  a  “  cabinet  organ  ”  for  eleven  dollars  ? 


Life  Insurance.- “  Mo  Medical  Ex¬ 
amination  ICequired.” 

We  look  upon  Life  Insurance  as  a  most  beneficent  in¬ 
stitution.  Its  utility  is  shown  not  only  by  the  great 
number  of  persons  of  moderate  income,  who  make  a 
provision  for  their  families,  but  men  of  wealth,  those 
who  are  careful  in  making  investments,  are  known  to 
insure  their  lives  for  large  amounts.  There  are  several 
Life  Insurance  offices,  among  others  the  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  of  N.  Y.,  and  the  New  York  Life  Ins.  Co., 
as  safe  as  any  human  institution  can  be,  and  who  offer 
those  who  insure  every  advantage  that  long  experience, 
abundant  capital,  and  careful  management  can  afford. 
Of  course.  Life  Insurance,  properly  conducted,  has  been 
very  profitable  to  all  concerned,  and  this  fact  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  speculators  to  set  on  foot  schemes, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  were  doubtful.  Only  a  year  or 
two  ago,  a  device  to  gamble  on  the  insured  lives  of  vari¬ 
ous  aged  persons,  had  attained  to  such  proportions  in  a 
neighboring  State,  that  it  came  to  the  notice  of  the 
courts  and  was  properly  suppressed.  Now  we  have  the 
circulars  of  a  concern  in  Baltimore,  of  which  we  know 
nothing  beyond  what  they  state  themselves.  When &Life 
Insurance  Company  in  Baltimore,  or  elsewhere,  says  in 
a  confidential  circular: 

“We  offer  better  inducements  to  make  money  than  any 
other  Company.”  Our  advice  is,  to  look  into  the  merits 
of  some  “other  company,”  that  does  not  make  such 
claims.  When  a  company  announces  that  “No  Medical 
Examination  ”  is  required,  we  should  prefer  to  invest  in 
a  company,  where  a  strict  examination  was  required  of 
each  applicant.  Those  who  wish  to  insure,  can  find  that 
there  are  companies  of  the  highest  character,  which  do 
not  publish  statements  like  these. 


Lotteries  and  their  Ways. 

The  Lottery,  as  managed  of  late,  is  a  most  stupendous 
fraud.  Only  such  prizes  are  announced  as  will  answer 
for  advertising  purposes.  That  the  Legislatures  of 
nearly  all  States  should  prohibit  lotteries  by  law,  is  not 
so  much  to  be  wondered  at  as  that  one  or  two  States 
should  still  continue  to  countenance  one  of  the  worst  of 
modern  swindles.  That  most  beneficent  law,  which 
prevents  the  use  of  the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes, 
has  saved  to  the  people  of  this  country  untold  millions, 
and  has  been,  next  to  the  exposures  in  these  columns, 
the  greatest  check  upon  fraudulent  schemes  of  all  kinds. 
Deprived  of  the  use  of  the  mails,  lotteries  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  country. 

LOTTERIES  IN  CANADA  AND  EUROPE 

are  now  flooding  the  country,  especially  the  Western 
portion,  with  their  circulars.  There  appears  to  be  a 
weak  place  in  our  generally  excellent  postal  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  allows  swindlers  from  over  the  border  to 
use  the  mails,  while  home  scoundrels  are  shut  out. 

THE  KENTUCKY  LOTTERY  CHAPS 

• 

are  not  dead  yet.  They  send  out  circulars  which  show 
that  while  they  may  not  be  in  the  Lottery  business,  they 
still  run  a  “Distribution  Company.”  There  is  a  great 
display  of  red  and  blue  ink,  and  pictures  to  show  how. 
at  their  “Magnificent  Distribution”— it  is  not  a  “lot¬ 
tery,”  even  in  Kentucky— one  can,  by  investing  two 
dollars,  get  a  prize  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  “  chances  are  greater  by  forming  clubs.” 

THAT  NEW  BRUNSWICK  AFFAIR 
is  not  so  much  of  a  Lottery  as  it  was.  This  time  it  is  a 
“  Grand  Single  Number  Drawing,”  also  a  “  Cash  Distri¬ 
bution.”  The  terms  of  “tickets  to  agents”  may  be 
very  good  for  “  agents,”  but  how  about  the  poor  fellows 
who  are  not  “agents,”  and  have  no  place  “on  the  in¬ 
side  track  ”  ?  Stimpson  (with  a  P)  “  refers  with  pride 
to  the  entire  community.”  Go  it,  Stimpson,  while  you 
can,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  Postmaster  General 
will  find  a  way  to  keep  your  miserable  trash  out  of  the 
mails.  Your  circulars  and  things  seem  to  go  largely  to 
the  Western  States.  The  farmers  thereabouts  wilt  stand 
a  share  of  home  nonsense,  but  when  Canadians  send 
their  stuff,  they  don’t  like  it,  and  the  terms  in  which 
they  express  themselves  about  you  and  your  swindle 
would  afford  you,  Stimpson,  some  refreshing,  if  not 
consoling,  reading. 

EUROPEAN  SWINDLERS, 

and  their  agents,  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  Mr.  D.  Mayer, 
in  New  York  City,  we  must  say  to  you,  as  they  say  down 
South,  “  we  have  no  use  for  you.”  We  don’t  care  how 
“  Royal  ”  your  scheme  may  be,  or  whatever  your  “  Gov¬ 
ernment”  may  have  to  do  with  it.  Every  one  of  tho 
“  schemes  ’’  you  send  out,  Mayer,  is  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  country,  which  tolerates,  but  does  not  want 
you.  Mayer,  our  Ohio  farmers  don’t  need  any  such 
literature  as  you  send  them.  If  they  are  foolish  enough 
to  invest  in  a  lottery,  it  will  not  be  in  yours.  Mayer,  you 
had  better  go  home.  Wo  wonder  if  D.  Mayer  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with 

MR.  MARTIN  MEYER,  JR.,  OF  HAMBURG,  GERMANY, 
for  whom  we  have  a  word  of  caution.  You  had  better 
call  on  the  American  Consul  at  your  port,  and  learn  what 
are  the  postal  laws  of  the  United  States.  You  are  flood¬ 
ing  some  of  our  Western  States  with  your  Lottery  Cir¬ 
culars.  Every  one  you  send,  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
laws  of  this  country.  Every  answer  sent  to  you  can  be, 
and  no  doubt  soon  will  be,  stopped  before  it  reaches  the 
ocean  steamer.  The  laws  have  so  far  interfered  with  the 
Lottery  in  this  country,  that  some  managers  have  taken 
refuge  in  New  Brunswick  and  other  parts  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion.  We  shall  soon  find  a  way  to  put  a  stop  to  these,  as 
well  as  to  your  invasions  from  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  We  do  not  wonder,  that  a  respectable  mechanic 
in  an  Ohio  city  is  indignant  at  receiving  one  of  your 
circulars,  tempting  him  to  join  your  gambling  scheme. 
If  the 

“LOTTERY  OF  THE  FREE  CITY  OF  HAMBURG” 
was  “  founded  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,”— it  is 
time  that  it  stopped— at  any  rate,  we  want  none  of  it 
here,  even  if  your  tickets  do  have  “  the  official  coat  of 
arms.”  By  the  way,  there  is  not  only  a  great  exposure 
of  “arms,”  but  of  other  parts  of  the  “  human  form  di¬ 
vine  ”  on  your  superfluous  “  promissory  note.”  Meyer, 
we  have  no  use  for  you;  confine  your  circulars  to  the 
other  side  of  the  broad  ocean. 

DECISION  IN  THE  LOUISIANA  LOTTERY  CASE. 

Postmaster  General  Gresham  has  handed  in  his  decis¬ 
ion  regarding  the  use  of  the  mails  by  the  Louisiana 
Lottery  Co.  He  upholds  the  first  order,  issued  by  Post¬ 
master  General  Key,  in  1879,  commanding  the  return  of  all 
money  orders  and  registered  letters  to  the  parties  send¬ 
ing  them  to  this  company.  This  decision  puts  a  quietus 
on  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  for  the  next  three 


years,  as  it  will  take  that  time  to  bring  the  case  up  on 
appeal.  By  official  report  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  stealings  in  transmissions  by 
the  mails  have  amounted  to  $100,000  annually. 


Medical  Matters, 

occupy  a  large  share  of  our  correspondence.  When  we 
receive  such  a  letter  as  this  from  “  H.  H.,”  Short  Creek, 
Ohio, we  sometimes  wonder, if  our  exposures  do  any  good. 
“H.  H.”  writes  us  asking  to  “caution  our  readers  to 
send  no  money  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Inmann.N.  Y.  City,” 
and  indulges  in  some  remarks  not  very  complimentary  to 
the  Rev.  Joe.  If  there  is  a  miserable  fraud,  that  we  have 
shown  up  from  time  to  time  for  the  last  twenty  years,  it 
is  this  same  “  Rev.  Jos.  T.  Inmann,”  and  requests  to 
show  him  up,  can  only  come  from  new  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Still,  so  long  as  journals,  re¬ 
garded  as  respectable,  will  publish  the  advertisement  of 
this  miserable  Inmann  fraud,  we  shall  no  doubt  be  obliged 
to  warn  our  readers  against  it  in  years  to  come.  Our 
correspondent  asks  us  “  if  we  cannot  induce  publishers 
to  drop  this  advertisement.”  We  have  done  all  that  is 
possible  in  exposing,  again  and  again,  its  fraudulent 
character.  Subscribers  to  these  journals,  if  they  stop 
taking  them,  and  give  their  reason  for  so  doing,  can  exer¬ 
cise  an  influence  that  will  be  felt. 

A  CONSUMPTION  CURE. 

A  correspondent  in  Chesterville,  Ont.,  sends  us  the 
circulars  of  a  New  York  quack,  and  asks  us  to  “inquire 
if  he  is  a  fraud  or  a  regular  practitioner.”  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  beyond  the  circulars  sent  out  by  this  man 
Slocum,  to  learn  that  he  is  a  quack  of  a  higher  grade  than 
the  average.  He  asks  $10  for  his  stuff,  while  most  others 
are  lower  priced.  Let  them  all  alone. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  QUACKERY, 
affords  a  study  that  would  be  amusing;  were  it  not  for 
the  consideration  that  many  are  duped  by,  and  suffer  on 
account  of  it.  One  who  starts  a  quack  medicine,  fixes 
upon  some  disease  of  an  obscure  class;  he  may  call  the 
trouble  scrofula,  catarrh,  consumption,  nervous  debility, 
or  seminal  weakness.  Either  of  these  allow  enough  of 
general  symptoms  to  be  given  to  make  those  who  read 
their  pamphlets  to  discover  that  they  are  very  ill.  Ner¬ 
vous  or  imaginative  persons,  find  their  symptoms  ex¬ 
actly  described,  they  send  for  the  medicine— usually  some 
simple  tonic,  and  think  themselves  relieved  by  taking  it. 
The  relief  is  quite  as  often  as  otherwise  a  mental  one. 
The  mere  fact,  that  a  nervous,  anxious  person,  has  to 
take  a  dose  at  certain  stated  hours,  it  may  be  accompanied 
with  somo  restrictions  as  to  diet,  occupies  and  amuses 
him.  A  large  share  of  the  quack  medicines  of  the  present 
day  relate  to  a  matter  not  easily  treated  of  in  a  journal 
like  ours— and  yet  it  is  one  we  can  not  ignore.  There  is 
nothing  concerning  which  so  little  is  known,  and  upon 
which  fears  are  so  readily  excited,  as  that  of  seminal 
weakness.  A  large  share  of  the  quackery  of  the  day  is 
founded  upon  this  fact,  and  there  is  usually  some  prom¬ 
inent  nostrum  offered  for  this  trouble.  Just  nowit  is 

THE  MAR8TON  BOLUS. 

A  very  neat  pamphlet  is  being  widely  distributed,  call¬ 
ing  itself  a  “  Scientific  Treatise.”  It  is  the  old  story 
over  again.  Any  partly  ill  and  nervous  person  can,  by 
reading  its  pages,  find  symptoms  detailed  which  meet 
his  case,  and  he  soon  comes  to  the  conclusion,  which  is 
the  whole  object  of  the  pamphlet,  that  his  only  hope  is 
in  using  Marston’s  nostrum.  To  offset  which,  we  say, 
Don’t.  It  has  been  in  our  way  to  keep  the  run  of  this 
kind  of  medical  literature  for  the  past  forty  years. 
There  has  been  no  period  during  all  that  time  in  which 
there  has  not  been  some  sure  cure  for  diseases  of  this 
kind.  Such  troubles  are  largely  mental,  and  the  advice 
of  an  intelligent  physician,  with  regard  to  mode  of  life, 
would  be  far  more  useful  than  all  the  medicines  of  any 
unknown  quack.  This  Marston  pamphlet  is  a  new  one, 
yet  it  has  been,  to  judge  from  our  correspondence,  in¬ 
dustriously  circulated.  It  is  calculated  to  alarm  the 
nervous,  and  to  do  mischief.  Those  who,  upon  reading 
it,  think  they  are  in  trouble,  do  not  need  the  “  Com¬ 
pany’s  ”  boluses  or  any  other  stuff ;  they  only  need  the 
friendly  counsel  of  an  intelligent  medical  man. 

“wonderful  miracle  cures.” 

There  was  a  chap  in  Brooklyn,  not  long  ago,  who 
pretended  to  cure  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  But  he  has 
a  rival  in  one  Dr.  Clark,  in  Massachusetts,  who  says : 
“Soul  and  Body  treated  together,”  which  shows  that  he 
undertakes  quite  too  much  for  one  poor  mortal.  Here 
is  a  large,  closely-printed,  four-page  circular,  that  is  a 
most  surprising  production  for  the  present  century. 
Parts  of  it  seem  to  us  blasphemous  ;  it  is  all  remarkably 
egotistical.  For  example,  he  publishes  his  own  por¬ 
trait,  and  then  prints  this  saying  of  some  one;  “The 
resemblance  between  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Clark  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  which  many  persons  see,  is  sugges¬ 
tive,”  We  have  no  patience  with  this  style  of  quackery. 
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BEING  A 


RAP  PV’Q 

FRUIT  GARDEN 


By  P.  BARRY. 


New  and 

SPORTSMAN’S 

GAZETTEER 

AND 

GENERAL  GUIDE. 

The  Game  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes 


GENERAL  and  INSTRUCTIVE  WORK 
on  ARTISTIC  ANGLING. 

By  the  Late  DAVID  FOSTER. 

Compiled  by  bis  Sens,  and  Edited  by 

WM.  C.  HARRIS, 

Editor  of  the  "'American  Angler .” 


New  Edition.  Revised  and  Brought 
Down  to  Date  by  the  Author. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  is  the  standard  work  upon  the  Fruit  Garden.  It  is 
written  from  the  practical  experience  of  the  widely  known 
author,  who  for  more  than  SO  years  has  been  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  nurseries  In  America.  It  explains  all  the 
minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  and  is  invaluable  to  any  one 
who  would  become  fully  informed  upon  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats. 


of  North  America.— Their  Mabits,  and 
Various  Methods  of  Capturing.— Valuabie 
Instruction  in  Shooting,  Fishing,  Taxi¬ 
dermy,  Woodcraft,  etc.,  etc.,  together 
with  a  Glossary  and  a  Directory  to  the 
Principal  Game  Resorts  of  the  country. 

This  New  Edition  contains  entirely 
new  matter  in  several  departments,  a 
newly  engraved  portrait  of  the  author, 
new  maps,  and  many  fine  illustrations 
representing  Game  Birds,  Game  Dogs, 
Game  Fishes,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a 

COMPLETE  MANUAL  for  SPORTSMEN. 
By  CHARLES  HALLOCK, 

Founder  of  “Forest  and  Stream,”  and  Author  of  nu¬ 
merous  volumes  on  Out-door  Sports. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter  1.— The  Habits  and  Haunts  of  Fish. 

“  2.— The  Habits  and  Haunts  of  FiHh(C'onUnued). 

“  3. — Bottom  Fishing  (General). 

“  4.— Bottom  Fishing  (Continued). 

“  5.— Bottom  Fishing  ( Continued ). 

“  6. — Pike  Fishing. 

“  7.— Spinning  for  Trout. 

“  8.— Worm  Fishing  for  Trout. 

“  9. — Grub  Fishing  for  Grayling. 

“  10.— Piscatorial  Entomology. 

“  11.— On  Fly  Making. 

“  12. — Fly  Fishing  for  Trout  and  Grayling. 

“  13. — Live  Fly  and  Beetle  Fishing. 

“  14.— Notes  on  the  Month  for  Fly  Fishing. 

“  15.— Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  Fishing. 

“  16. — About  Hooks. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

STANDARD  WORKS 

On  Fishing  and  Yachting. 


CONTENTS. 

PART  I.— General  Principles. 

Names,  Descriptions,  and  Offices  of  the  Different  Parts  of 
Fruit  Trees.  —  Soils.  —  Manures.  —  The  Different  Modes  of 
Propagating  Fruit  Trees.  —  Pruning,  Its  Principles  and 
Practice. 

PART  II.— The  Nursery. 

Soil,  Situation,  etc. 

PART  III.— The  Laying  Out,  Arrangement,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Management  of  Permanent  Plantations  of 
Fruit  Tref.s,  Selection  of  Trees  and  Varieties, 
and  Pruning  and  Conducting  Trees  Under  Vari¬ 
ous  Forms. 

Permanent  Plantations  of  Fruit  Trees.  —  Pruning  and 
Training  applied  to  the  Different  Species  of  Fruit  Trees 
under  Various  Forms. 

PART  IV.— Select  Varieties  of  Fruits,  Gathering 
and  Preserving  Fruits,  Diseases,  Insects,  Imple. 
ments  in  Common  Use. 

Abridged  Descriptions  of  Select  Varieties  of  Fruits.— 
Gathering,  Packing,  Transportation,  and  Preservation  of 
Fruits.— Diseases  and  Insects.— Nursery,  Orchard,  and  Fruit 
Garden  Implements. 

Cloth,  12m o.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.30. 


NEW 


Practical  Hints  on  Rifle 
Practice  with  Military  Arms 

By  C.  E.  PRESCOTT. 

A  most  useful  little  Hand-book  for  the  many  who  wish  to 
attain  Bklll  in  the  use  of  the  Rifle.  Pocket  Edition. 
Flexible  Cloth,  18mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 


The  Sailing  Boat. 

Practical  Instructions  for  its  Management. 
Together  with 

11  Nautical  Vocabulary,”  “Weather  Indications,”  and  “Rules 
for  Sailing  Boat  Matches.” 

By  C.  E,  PRESCOTT. 

Flexible  Cloth,  18mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 


THE  SOIL  of  the  FARM, 

A  Hand-Book  of  tlie  Processes  included 
in  tlie  Management  and  Cultivation 
of  tlie  Soil. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lawes,  J.  C.  Morton,  John  Scott,  and 
George  Thurbek,  so  eminent  In  their  fields  of  labor,  are 
the  writers  in  this  valuable  work. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00. 


Book  of  the  Black  Bass. 

By  James  A.  Henshall,  M.D . $3.00 

Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  United  States 
and  British  Provinces. 

By  Frank  Forester . $2.50 

Fly  Fishing  in  Maine  Lakes. 

By  Chas.  W.  Stevens . .$1.25 

American  Anglers’  Book. 

By  Thaddeus  Norris .  $5.50 

Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching. 

By  R.  B.  Roosevelt  and  Seth  Green . $1.50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters. 

By  Genio  C.  Scott . .$2.50 

A  Manual  of  Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing. 

New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition  (the  Stand¬ 
ard).  By  Dixon  Kemp . $12,00 

Model  Yachts  and  Boats. 

By  J.  du  V.  Geosvenor . $2.00 

Practical  Boat  Sailing  for  Amateurs.  $2.ot 
Practical  Boat  Sailing. 

By  Douglas  Feazar . $1.00 

Model  Yachts  and  Model  Yacht  Sailing. 

By  James  E.  Walton . $1.50 

Model  Yacht  Building  and  Sailing. 

By  Tyrrel  E.  Biddle . $2.25 

The  Sailing  Boat. 

With  pi  actical  directions  for  Sailing  and  Man¬ 
agement.  By  H.  C.  Folkabd . $6,00 

Yachts  and  Yachting. 

By  Vandebdeoken . $10.50 


INERICH  FIRM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  R.  L.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  "Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,”  and  formerly 
Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  by  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  “American  Cattle,”  Editor  of  “American  Short- 
horn  Herd-Book.” 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  training 
at  the  plow  handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and  In¬ 
structor  that  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of  the 
world  Is  to  geography,  It  Is  the  best  manual  In  print.  For 
the  working  farmeaf  who  In  summer  mornings  and  by  the 
winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions,  and  reassure 
his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well  considered  sum- 
marles.lt  Is  the  most  convenient  hand-book— IV.  Y.  Tribune. 
Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2,50. 


New  Revised  Edition  of  the  Sports¬ 
man’s  Companion. 

Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  Illustrated  with  new  en¬ 
gravings.  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books,  and 
over  eighty  Illustrations.  Price  Ten  Cents. 

Rural  Catalogue. 

New  Edition.  80  Pages,  describing  over  200  of  our  differ¬ 
ent  publications  on  Out-door  Life.  125  Illustrations. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage. 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated,  32mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  for¬ 
warding  by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Publishers,  and 
asking  for  it. 


ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers,  DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres., 


751  lOKOADWVY.  NEW  STORK. 
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Cold  Water  Sheep  Dip. 

N0H-P0IS0N0US.  NON-CORROSIVE. 

Mixes  perfectly  with  COLD  WATER.  Is  a  sure  cure 
for  all  Skin  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  of  domestic 
animals,  and  in  the  Household,  destroys  all  bad  smells. 
Every  farmer  should  keep  it. 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 
296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Sid. 


Premium  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and 
Fox  Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES.  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chpster  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


ROBBINS’  IMPROVED 

CATTLE  TIE, 

(Patented  May  81st,  1881,) 
Which  is  attracting  so  much 
attention,  and  is  fast  coming 
into  use,  should  be  seen  by 
ail  farmers.  By  sending  3c. 
stamp,  you  will  receive  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms. 

H.  M.  ROBBINS, 
Newington,  Conn. 

THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL  INCUBATOR. 

(See  last  month's  advertisement.) 

Send  S-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Rye,  N,  Y. 

CCpOet  or  jour  Druggist  or  Groten 

25CENTJBottle  ALLEN’S 

ROOT  BEER 

EXTRACT 

■which  will  make  6  Bullous  of  Beer.  No 
trouble  to  make.  No  boiling.  No  straining. 
Much  preferable  to  ice  water.  Made  en¬ 
tirely  of  roots  and  herbs,  such  as  Dande- 


BROCKWAY  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 

Times  Building,  Chicago,  will  supply  able  Superintendents, 
Grade  Teachers  and  Specialists  with  good  positions  in  the 
Central,  Western  and  Southern  States  for  tne  ensuing  year, 
in  public  or  private  schools.  Great  demand  for  lady  teach¬ 
ers  of  music,  art  and  languages.  Apply  early. 

SCHOOL  for  young  ladies, 

UUWll  D  &  PHILADELPHIA, 

(CHESTNUT  ST.  SEMINARY) 

Will  open  Sept.  26th.  For  circulars  apply  to  Principals. 

?.  E.  BEb 


open  Sept.  26th. 
Miss  BONNEY, 
Miss  DILLATE, 


cipa 

Miss  F.  E.  BENNETT, 
Miss  S.  P.  EASTMAN, 


Ihave  a  new  and  rich  work  of  rare  attraction  and 
value.  Over  2.000  illustrations,  nearly  1,200  pages  In  a 
volume— never  before  equalled  for  the  FARMER, 
STOCK-RAISER,  or  GARDENER.  40  Colleges 
and  Specialists  have  contributed  to  this  Great  Work. 

I  think  the  endorse¬ 
ments  are  unparal¬ 
leled  and  that  its  sale 
offers  capable  men 
chance  to  make 
money  not  equalled  elsewhere  in  the  hook-line  to-day.  In¬ 
vestigation  solicited!  A  valuable  pamphlet  free  ’  A  confiden¬ 
tial  proposition  to  those  open  for  an  engagement.  Address 
W.  H.  THOMPSON,  Publisher,  404  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


auu  OpCLltlllSkO  lldt  C  LoUIl  IOUICU  IV 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Opinions  of  the  Press. 

The  New  YonK  Sportsman,  edited  by  the  famous  old 
sportsman,  Charles  J.  Foster,  is  offering  great  inducements 
to  encourage  capacity  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the 
race  course.— New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 

It  goes  without  saying  that  The  New  York  Sportsman 
Is  the  very  highest  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
turf  and  other  affairs  classed  as  sporting  intelligence.  Mr. 
Foster  Is  a  living  encyclopaedia.—  New  York  Morning 
Journal. 

There  are  few  sporting  papers  which  have  done  as  much 
to  encourage  the  highest  quality  of  sport  as  The  New  York 
Sportsman,  edited  by  the  accompPshed  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Foster.  The  proprietors  of  the  paper,  in  order  to  still  fur¬ 
ther  extend  Its  influence  and  encourage  capacity,  have  now 
decided  to  offer  prizes  for  jockeys,  drivers,  and  oarsmen, 
which  will  no  doubt  arouse  marked  interest  in  the  sporting 
world.— Evening  Mail  and  Express. 

The  New  York  Sportsman  offers  four  rewards  of  merit 
for  competition  during  the  year  1883.— New  York  Herald. 

The  New  York  Sportsman  in  its  current  issue  offers 
three  gold  and  diamond  medals  and  a  sulky  for  competition 
during  the  coming  season.— New  York  World. 

It  Is  the  Intention  o  The  New  York  Sportsman  to  give 
away  four  champion  trophies  this  year.— New  York  Truth. 

The  New  York  Sportsman  has  greatly  Improved.  Its 
managers  have  just  taken  a  new  departure  In  offering  prizes 
to  professionals.— Boston  Herald. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SPORTSMAN, 

"  The  recognized  sporting  authority  of  America,”  contains 
appropriate  engravings  weekly,  full  and  accurate  reports  of 
all  Running,  Trotting,  Athletics,  Baseball,  Aquatics,  etc., 
written  by  an  able  staff  under  the  control  of 
CHARLES  J.  FOSTER. 

Four  dollars  a  year ;  two  dollars  for  six  months  ;  one  dol¬ 
lar  for  three  months  ;  strictly  in  advance.  Monevshould  be 
sent  by  Postal  Order,  Draft  on  New  York,  or  by  Registered 
Letter. 

Price  per  number,  10  c.,  for  sale  by  all  Newsdealers. 
Sample  sent  post  paid  for  10  c. 

OFFICE,  29  ifc  31  CHATHAM  STREET. 

P,  O.  Box  2,950,  New  York  City. 


ADVANTAGES: 

Largely  Increased  Amount  of  Butter. 
Great  Saving  of  Ice. 

Improved  Quality  of  both  Butter  and 
Skimmed  Milk. 

Economy  of  Room  and  Reduction  of 
Expense  in  Conducting  the  Cream¬ 
ery. 

MMSH-WESTON  CENTRIFUGAL  MILK  SEPARATOR. 

WILL  SAVE  ITS  COST  I  >.r  THREE  MONTHS. 

New  Milk  fed  in,  and  Cream  and  Skimmed  Milk  drawn  off  continuously.  Over  One  Thousand  in  Constant  Use. 

PHILADELPHIA  CREAMERY  SUPPLY  CO.  (Limited.) 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet.  1140  Ridge  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


HARNESS. 

A  Good,  Substantial  Single  Harness. 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated  for  SI  3. •'50.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  RID¬ 
ING  SADDLES.  BRIDLES.  CARRIAGE  ROBES,  and 
DUSTERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING,  and  NETS. 

C.  11.  SMITH  &  CO.,  40  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


Arts.. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


ECONOMY  WASHER  GUTTER. 

Cuts  Washers  and  Gaskets  of 
Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wag¬ 
ons,  mowing  machines,  and  small  ma¬ 
chinery,  from  X  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 
The  be6t  and  cheapest  "Washer  Cutter 
made.  Sent  by  mail,  prepaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Every 
farmer  needs  one.  Liberal  discount  to 
Agents. 

WILLARD  BROS,  &  BARTLEY, 

No.  282  Detroit  si.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


G 


1  ROUND  MOLES.  Their  habits.  How  to  catch 
them.  Free.  Address. 

L.  H.  OLMSTED,  Corona,  New  Jersey. 


UniYersity  of  the  State  of  New  YorL 

141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  next  session  of  this  Institution  will  open  Octobei 
1883.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  ol  the  Faculty. 

Remedies 

FOR 

Horse  Diseases 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.-The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder. —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. :  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  N.  Main  St.; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher.  19  N.  Ninth  St. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St. :  Baltimore,  Md..  Wm.  C.  Rupp,  11 
Park  St. ;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.,  L303  Main 
St. ;  WilBon,  N.  C.,  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Co. ;  Louisville,  Ky„  R.  A. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  528  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  Mellier, 
709  Washington  Ave. ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St. ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Slosson,  223  Superior 
St.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley  and  J.  A.  Taylor; 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Van  Schaac.k,  Stevenson  &Co.;  Chicago,  Ill., 
S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St. ;  St. Paul,  Minn.,  Noyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Helena,  Mont.,  R.  S.  Hale  &  Co. ;  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Win.  H.  Nye ;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  & 
Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Ifiey  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  SI  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PRQF.  J.  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box  938,  New  York  City. 


HOUSEKEEPERS, 


UNION 


I  GC 


Sewin  MacMne 

I 
I 

Best  and  2 
_  Handsomest  m 

&  Made.  g 

Agents  Wanted.  . 
UNION  MANUF 


ATTENTION! 
The  Improved 

UNION  CHURN. 

2  m 

a 


It  Is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  run  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  theso 
articles  to  the 

’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


REID’S 

CREAMERY 

ALWAYS  MAKES  GOOD 

BUTTER. 
Simplest  and  Beit, 


Agents  Wanted. 

BUTTEK  W0KKER. 

Most  Effective  and  Convenient,  also 
Power  Workers,  Butter  Printers, 
Shipping  Boxes,  etc. 

DOG  POWERS. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


26  S.  16th  St.«  Phil?.f 


Pa. 


THE  FAHtLAMB  SYSTEM 

— OP- 

GATHERING  CREAM 
And  MAKING  BUTTER 

Davis 

FairlambL. 

. m 

CREAMERY r 
SUPPLIES. 

200  Cana  sent  on  trial. 

170  Lake  St.,  CHICAGO.  Send  for  Catalogue  A. 

SPAIN’S 

CHTJH1TS. 

Seven  sizes. 

Made  of  White  Cedar,  and 
bound  with  Galvanized  Iron 
Hoops.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
*1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


GAME  FOWL 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Coopt 


BRED  &  SHIPPED. 

_ Also  Sporting  Dogs  and 

Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 


D  A  V  for  introducing  BUCKEYE 
J51ijr  JL  Ax  CHURN.  It  will  churn  with  X 
less  power,  and  make  more  butter  than  any  other  churn 
now  on  the  market.  Address 

BUCK-EYE  CHURN  CO.,  Republic,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio, 
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Editorial  Correspondence. 


From  New  York  to  Chicago. 

The  routes  of  travel  from  New  York  to  the  West  are 
now  so  numerous,  that  one  has  a  variety  from  which  to 
select.  We  came  through  Pennsylvania,  to  ascertain  the 
crop  prospects,  and  found  them  encouraging,  except  as 
to  corn.  Heavy  rains  and  cold  weather  combined  have 
seriously  affected  corn,  hut  hopes  were  entertained  that 
warm  days  and  warm  nights  in  July  and  August  would 
right  things. 

Unlimited  Oil.— One  of  the  great  oil  kings  told 
us  there  were  no  evidences  of  oil  exhaustion.  It  is  true 
wells  are  giving  out  here  and  there,  but  new  ones  take 
their  places.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  last  win¬ 
ter,  passed  an  Act  providing  for  free  pipes;  that  is  to  say, 
the  right  of  way  is  thrown  open  to  all  to  construct  pipes 
for  conducting  oil  from  the  oil  regions  across  the  State. 
The  company  now  engaged  in  this  business  has  pipes 
laid  to  New  York,  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburg,  and  the  pe¬ 
troleum  fluid  is  forced  from  the  wells  through  five-inch 
pipes  to  these  distant  points  by  means  of  pumps,  placed 
fifty  miles  apart  along  the  route.  These  pipes  are  laid 
under  ground,  and  policed  telegraph  lines,  with  stations 
every  few  miles  apart,  immediately  locate  the  break 
whenever  any  occurs.  The  present  company  claim  that 
they  made  no  opposition  to  the  Act  providing  for  free 
pipes,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  charged  that  they  are 
a  vast  and  dangerous  monopoly. 

Chicago  Redivlvus.— For  some  time  after  the 
great  conflagration,  ten  years  ago,  it  used  to  be  commonly 
observed  that  New  York  and  Boston  owned  Chicago, 
these  two  cities  had  advanced  such  immense  sums  to  the 
latter  for  the  re-erection  of  the  destroyed  blocks.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  have  been,  most  of  these  bonds  and  mort¬ 
gages  have  now  been  paid  off.  The  debt  to  New  York 
and  Boston  capitalists  has  been  canceled,  and  you  to-day 
find  many  Chicagoians  expressing  the  opinion  that  the 
fire,  upon  the  whole,  was  a  good  thing,  it  has  led  to  the 
erection  of  such  magnificent  thoroughfares  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings. 


Through  Illinois. 

Fulton,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  west  of 
Chicago.  Small  crops  look  very  promising  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rains,  corn  was 
very  backward  in  June.  During  the  last  ten  days  of  the 
month,  however,  it  came  forward  very  rapidly,  and  now 
presents  a  very  satisfactory  outlook.  West  of  Fulton, 
the  country  has  been  considerably  inundated  by  the 
heavy  rainfalls,  and  at  the  beginning  of  July  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  ground  still  under  water. 

We  have  now  crossed  the  entire  State  of  Illinois,  and 
so  far  as  our  observations  extend,  all  crops  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  promising  in  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  corn; 
and  if  the  present  hot  weather  continues,  corn,  hitherto 
go  backward,  will  come  forward  very  rapidly. 


Through  Iowa. 

Clinton.— Two  miles  beyond  Fulton,  we  crossed 
the  Mississippi  on  a  substantial  bridge  to  the  thriving 
city  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  whose  fifteen  thousand  popula¬ 
tion  are  largely  interested  in  saw  mills.  Countless  num¬ 
bers  of  logs  are  floated  down  the  Mississippi  from  the 
timber  regions  above,  and  are  here,  at  Clinton,  sawed 
into  timber,  and  distributed  through  the  extensive  rail¬ 
road  syatem  to  various  parts  of  the  West.  We  are  now 
in  Iowa.  The  ground  is  rolling,  and  for  some  miles 
along  the  railroad  the  crops  look  very  thriving. 

Mt.  Vernon. — Here,  on  a  beautiful  plateau  in  the 
centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  country,  is  Cornell  College, 
comprising  costly  edifices,  collegiate,  scientific,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  musical  courses,  embracing  over  five  hundred 
students,  and  second  only  in  means  and  influence  to  Cor¬ 
nell  University, New  York.  It  was  Commencement  season 
at  Mt.  Vernon.  The  villagers  were  at  their  best,  and  the 
country  lads  and  lasses  from  all  the  surrounding  country 
had  flocked  in  to  participate  in  the  Commencement  exer¬ 
cises.  The  number  of  such  educational  institutions  ex¬ 
plain  the  superior  morality  and  intelligence  which  pre¬ 
vail  through  Iowa. 

Cedar  Rapids.— Here  is  a  city  which,  as  contrast¬ 
ed  with  Clinton,  a  place  of  the  same  population,  is  all 
bustle  and  activity.  The  people  are  out  in  the  streets 
in  full  force,  and  the  place  strikes  you  as  possessed  of  a 
good  deal  of  vim  and  vigor,  with  considerable  wickedness 
thrown  in.  It  is  a  railway  and  pork  centre,  and  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  agricultural  implement  manufactories.  Here¬ 
abouts  crops  look  well,  corn  alone  being  backward. 


Xliroug'k  Nebraska. 

Omaha.- In  our  correspondence  from  this  city  a 
year  and  a  half  since,  we  alluded  to  the  wretched  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  streets,  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
hotel  accommodations.  Now  we  find  three  new  first- 
class  hotels,  streets  paved,  and  many  new  and  elegant 
business  structures  going  up.  Could  George  Francis 
Train  come  here  for  a  short  time  from  the  Madison 
Square  Park,  he  would  hardly  recognize  the  Omaha  of 
old.  The  city  is  destined  to  a  great  future. 

Schuyler,  seventy-six  miles  west  of  Omaha.  This 
is  in  the  heart  of  a  fine  agricultural  country.  Though 
the  first  building  was  erected  only  a  comparatively  short 
time  since,  the  village  now  has  a  population  close  upon 
two  thousand.  All  this  portion  of  Eastern  Nebraska 
has  suffered  from  the  heavy  rains  of  May  and  June, 
which  kept  corn  back.  During  the  last  week  of  June, 
however,  corn  has  come  rapidly  forward,  and  now  gen¬ 
erally  looks  promising.  There  will  he  a  very  heavy 
yield  of  grass,  and  small  crops  generally  look  well.  All 
the  Government  and  railroad  lands  in  this  region  have 
been  sold,  and  the  fine  farms,  stretching  out  in  every 
direction,  now  present  a  most  beautiful  and  pictur¬ 
esque  appearance. 

Columbus,  ninety  miles  west  of  Omaha.  Here  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  Nebraska,  where, 
very  many  years  ago,  numerous  Mormons  settled.  They 
were  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives, 
but  adhered  to  all  the  other  beliefs  and  tenets  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  They  constructed  a  church  edifice, 
and  secured  a  strong  foothold. 


O  rer  the  Prairies. 

Yesterday  and  the  day  before  we  made  a  wide  sweep 
over  the  prairie,  passing  through  numerous  cultivated 
farms,  where  the  virgin  soil  was  unbroken  the  last 
time  we  drove  over  it.  From  Schuyler  to  this  place,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  miles  (looking  to  the  north),  the  high 
rolling  prairie  land  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  being 
dotted  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  with  prairie  homes, 
embosomed  in  groves  of  box  elder  and  soft  maple. 
When  we  -were  here  in  1877,  the  settlers  were  largely 
planting  cotton-wood.  We  find,  however,  that  these 
trees  generally  have  suffered  very  much  from  the  Cotton¬ 
wood  Grub,  a  white  worm  with  a  large  head,  which  eats 
into  the  heart  of  the  tree  and  destroys  it.  North  of 
Richlahd,  eight  miles  east  of  here,  we  found  on  the 
farms  of  John  Stibal  and  others  that  the  cotton-wood 
trees  had  been  almost  wholly  destroyed,  while  the  box 
eiders,  soft  maple,  and  white  ash  were  in  a  very  flour¬ 
ishing  condition.  It  is  well  for  those  emigrating  hither 
from  the  East  to  bear  this  in  mind,  especially  as  hitherto 
the  settler  has  supposed  that  the  next  thing  for  him  to 
do,  after  breaking  some  land,  was  to  plant  a  grove  of 
cotton-wood.  While  the  soft  maple  and  other  planted 
trees  are  now  becoming  large  enough  in  Nebraska  to  af¬ 
ford  fire  wood,  corn-cobs  continue  to  constitute  the 
main  article  of  fuel. 

No  More  Grasshoppers.— The  last  grasshopper 
scourge  in  Nebraska  took  place  in  1876-7.  Homestead¬ 
ers  and  others  were  so  completely  discouraged  by  the 
loss  of  their  crops,  that  many  of  them  sold  their  lands 
for  anything  they  would  bring.  Until  1880,  there 
was  a  constant  fear  of  the  dreaded  grasshopper,  and  the 
settlers  had  little  heart  for  farming.  Since  then,  how¬ 
ever,  grasshopper  fears  have  been  entirely  dispelled,  and 
a  succession  of  good  crops  have  made  the  farmers  in 
this  part  of  the  State  happy,  and  materially  enhanced 
the  value  of  their  lands.  Those  which,  say  seven  years 
ago,  they  bought  on  time  at  five,  six,  and  seven  dollars 
and  a  half  per  acre,  they  now  hold,  with  improvements, 
at  fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  Here,  as  further  east,  in  fact 
all  the  way  from  Chicago,  corn  has  been  kept  backward 
by  the  heavy  rains  and  cold  weather.  It  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  coming  forward  finely. 

Raising  Tobacco,— Here  and  there  we  have  found 
farmers  raising  tobacco.  They  report  that  the  crop  does 
well  in  this  region. 

Wire  Fencing.— This  is  now  being  very  largely 
employed  in  Nebraska,  though  numerous  injuries  are 
reported  to  horses.  Only  yesterday  a  beautiful  animal 
at  Welch’s  Mill,  near  here,  was  frightfully  torn  and 
lacerated  by  being  entangled  in  a  wire  fence  which  he 
had  attempted  to  jump.  It  was  the  old  story.  The 
fence  was  not  sufficiently  high.  There  should  have 
been  another  strand,  and  the  horse  would  not  have  at¬ 
tempted  the  leap.  Make  the  fences  sufficiently  high, 
and  the  damage  to  horses  will  be  averted. 

Prairie  Chickens  Scarce.— Sportsmen  will  be 
sorry  to  learn  that  the  heavy  rains ,  overflowing  the 
meadows  and  uplands  as  well,  have  drowned  countless 
broods  of  prairie  chickens,  and  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 


Nebraska,  we  are  informed  that  a  great  scarcity  of 
birds  is  anticipated  this  season  in  many  localities. 


IVortliern  Nebraska. 

Madison.  Madison  Co.,  Neb.  Here,  fifty  miles 
north  of  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  we 
are  surprised  at  finding  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  a  population  equalling  in  intelligence  that  of  the 
older  States.  For  years,  during  the  continuation  of  the 
great  land  boom  in  this  State,  the  Union  Pacific  Hoad 
paid  hut  little  attention  to  this  portion,  because  it  had 
no  lands  for  sale  here,  while  the  Burlington  and  Mis¬ 
souri  River  Road  in  Nebraska  directed  its  energies 
mainly  to  the  advertising,  placing,  and  sale  of  its  lands 
in  the  South  Platte.  As  a  consequence,  this  portion  of 
Nebraska  has,  so  to  speak,  been  unknown  to  the  outside 
world.  One  of  the  most  beautiful,  fertile,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  portions  of  the  State,  it  has  been  left  to  look  after 
itself.  But  perhaps  it  has  been  better  for  it  in  the  long 
run,  inasmuch  as  its  own  inherent  advantages  quickly 
made  it  known,  and  thereby  attracted  the  very  best 
class  of  population.  A  little  time  ago,  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  extended,  almost  in  a  night  time,  as  it  were,  a 
branch  road  north  here  from  Columbus,  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  or  more,  and  then  the  boom  began.  Now 
Madison,  which  was  a  short  time  ago  almost  unbroken, 
except  by  the  enterprising  homesteader,  now  smiles 
with  growing  crops,  and  Madison  Village,  which  was 
little  more  than  a  saw  mill  and  outbuildings  on  Union 
Creek,  is  now  a  flourishing  county  seat,  with  stores, ho¬ 
tels,  hanks,  churches,  Sunday  schools,  and,  what  is 
more,  a  tone  of  morality  and  a  degree  of  intelligence 
which  must  prove  very  attractive  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  surroundings  and  civilization  of 
the  older  States.  Almost  everybody  here  we  find  have 
been  subscribers  or  readers  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  We  have  spent  two  days  in  long  rides  over  the 
prairies  of  this  county,  and  shall,  in  the  future,  give  the 
result  of  our  observations.  Suffice  it  to  say  now,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  desirable  points  for  people  to  come  to 
from  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  who  are  able  to 
pay  from  seven  to  eight  dollars  and  upward  per  acre  for 
their  lands,  and  wish,  instead  of  beginning  at  the  very 
start,  to  find  people  already  upon  the  ground  with  whom 
they  can  fraternize  and  affiliate. 

Southern  Colonies. — It  is  noteworthy  that  sev¬ 
eral  colonies  of  Virginians  have  located  and  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  locate  in  this  part  of  Nebraska.  One  near  Battle 
Creek  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  At  first  thought  one 
would  infer  that  the  climate  was  altogether  too  cold  for 
Southerners,  but  the  latitude  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
New  York,  while  the  air  is  very  dry  and  the  atmosphere 
bracing.  Such  movements  of  population  should  be  en¬ 
couraging  as  tending  to  hasten  the  reconciliation  era 
when  the  North  and  South  shall  forget  that  they  were 
ever  engaged  in  strife,  and  shall  know  one  another  only 
as  brothers. 


Middle  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Nel>.— After  four  years,  we  again  return  to 
Lincoln,  the  Capital  of  Nebraska,  to  find  a  most  beauti¬ 
ful  city,  with  a  marvelous  increase  in  population  and 
improvement.  With  the  State  Buildings,  a  new  Capitol, 
the  State  University,  elegant  stores  and  private  resi¬ 
dences,  and  twenty  thousand  population,  this  Nebraska 
railroad  centre  affords  a  most  striking  example  of  how 
towns  and  cities  spring  up  here  in  the  West,  in  a  day. 
The  office  of  ttie  Journal  newspaper,  covering  almost  an 
entire  block,  is  elegantly  fitted  up.  and  would  do  credit 
to  New  York  City.  It,  in  fact,  is  superior  to  what  the 
New  York  newspaper  offices  were,  until  a  few  years  ago 
they  began  to  erect  such  elegant  edifices.  The  B.  &  M. 
Railroad  Company  has  likewise  erected  a  depot  here  of 
dimensions  and  architecture,  such  nsare  surpassed  in  but 
few  instances  in  the  older  States.  Hereabouts  land, 
which  was  selling  six  and  eight  years  ago  for  from  six  to 
eight  dollars  per  acres,  is  now  quoted  at  from  sixteen  to 
twenty,  and  lands  which  were  then  held  at  ten  to  twelve 
dollars  per  acre,  are  now  held  at  irom  thirty  to  forty 
dollars  per  acre. 

Land  Sales. — Mr.  J.  D.  McFarland,  the  Land  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  B.  &  M.  Railroad,  who  resides  here,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  Company  have  sold  about  two  million 
acres  of  its  lands,  and  now  have  only  about  three  hundred 
thousand  acres  remaining,  distributed  as  follows :  Fifty 
thousand  acres  in  Franklin  and  Webster  counties;  fifty 
thousand  in  Antelope  county ;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres  in  Greeley,  Sherman,  Howard,  and  Valley 
counties,  and  the  balance  scattered  in  small  lots  through 
older  counties.  These  lands  are  sold  for  cash  or  on  from 
two  to  six  years  time. 

Mr.  Howard  Kennedy,  Assistant  Land  Commissioner  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  who  accompanied  us  on  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  tour  west  of  Omaha,  informs  us  that  their  Com¬ 
pany’s  lands  are  now,  with  few  exceptions,  sold  from  the 
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Missouri  River  west  to  Fort  Kearney,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles.  One  and  one-half  million  acres  of  agri¬ 
cultural  lands,  and  from  four  to  five  millions  of  acres  of 
grazing  lands,  belonging  to  their  grant,  remain  unsold. 
These  lands  are  held  at  from  three  to  ten  dollars  per  acre 
cash  and  on  time. 


Ho  !  for  Dakota. 

A  few  years  since,  in  writing  for  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  from  the  West,  we  predicted  that  Dakota  would 
soon  become  the  great  objective  point  of  emigration. 
Such  is  now  the  case.  Beginning  with  last  year,  a  most 
decided  boom  continues,  and  this  fertile  territory  is  to¬ 
day  the  “  Mecca”  toward  which  vast  throngs  in  search  of 
new  homes  are  marching  nloDg.  We  found  the  Chicago 
and  North-western  Railroad  Depot  in  Chicago  fairly  be¬ 
sieged  with  people  bound  for  Dakota.  Dr.  Stennett,  the 
General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  road,  informed  us  that 
from  March  20th  to  April  30th,  this  year,  this  Company 
alone  sent  eighty  thousand  people  to  Dakota  to  live. 
During  April,  two  hundred  car  loads  of  emigrant  “  mov¬ 
ables,”  that  is,  household  furniture,  etc.,  daily  went 
over  the  road  to  Dakota.  The  owners  came  from  the 
Middle  Western  States,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York, 
largely  from  the  latter  State,  and  embrace  a  goodly  pro¬ 
portion  of  well-to-do  people.  Considerable  apprehen¬ 
sion,  however,  prevails,  lest  this  very  large  influx  into 
Dakota  may  lead  to  want  and  suffering,  should  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  be  long  and  severe;  and  we  found  in  Northern 
Nebraska  a  common  expectation  that  there  would  be  a 
considerable  overflow  from  Dakota;  that  is  to  say,  that 
many  emigrants  of  the  poorer  classes  would  stampede 
south  when  the  weather  becomes  cold,  and  funds,  food, 
and  fuel  scarce.  This,  however,  can  be  averted  by  the 
exercise  of  proper  care  and  forethought  by  those  di¬ 
rectly  interested.  At  the  same  time,  those  who  now  con¬ 
template  going  to  Dakota,  should  bring  sufficient  funds 
along  with  them,  or  delay  coming  until  they  have  funds; 
otherwise  they  may  become  a  burden,  both  to  them¬ 
selves  and  the  new  country.  The  general  sentiment  is, 
that  the  territory  should  be  and  will  be  divided  into  two 
States,  both  of  which  will  have  sufficient  population  to 
be  entitled  to  admittance  into  the  Union  as  States  when 
Congress  again  assembles.  In  another  letter  we  shall 
speak  very  fully  of  Dakota,  designating  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  localities  in  the  territory,  giving  the  best  modes 
of  reaching  them,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be 
derived  from  an  extended  tour  through  this  magnificent 
territory.  D.  W.  J. 


Wheat— Corn— Oats— Pork— Lard. 


Great  Excitement  and  Changes  in  Prices. 

The  tornadoes  that  swept  so  disastrously  over  many 
parts  of  the  country  during  a  month  past,  have  been 
paralleled  in  the  great  central  breadstuff  and  provision 
markets  of  Chicago.  The  aggregate  money  losses  by  the 
former,  are  probably  far  exceeded  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  “assets  ”  of  a  small  number  of  persons  operating  in 
the  Chicago  grain  and  provision  exchanges.  Wheat 
was  selling  in  Chicago  the  first  of  the  year  at  $1.00  per 
bushel,  and  lower  still  last  autumn.  It  was  quoted  at 
$1.10  on  February  1st,  at  $1.14  on  March  6th  ;  and  in  two 
months  (May  7th  to  July  7th)  it  varied  all  the  way  from 
$1  .14  to  98  cents  per  bushel,  a  difference  of  16  per  cent, 
and  the  closing  rates  are  but  little  above  the  lowest 
figures.  There  were  still  more  marked  changes  in  Pork 
and  Lard  figures,  especially  lard,  which  in  January 
sold  for  10X  cents  per  lb.,  was  carried  up  in  May  to  12)4 
cents  for  July  delivery,  and  on  July  3d  was  only  a  little 
over  9  cents,  a  difference  between  May  7th  and  July  3d 
of  33  per  cent  on  the  latter  quotations.  Pork  also  varied 
$4.73  per  barrel  between  May  7th  and  July  3d,  for  July 
delivery— a  difference  of  over  30  per  cent  from  the  latter 
date.  Corn,  though  running  at  more  uniform  rates  most 
of  the  time,  was  quoted  at  48  cents  on  July  3d,  and  at  62 
cts.  on  March  6th,  a  difference  of  nearly  30  per  cent.  Oats 
for  September  delivery  fell  13  cents  per  bushel  from  June 
7th  to  July  3d— a  difference  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 

Cause#  of  the  Variation  and  Decline. 

These  have  been  three-fold.  First,  the  higher  rates 
were  not  legitimate— were  not  made  or  governed  by  the 
relative  supply  and  demand,  in  this  country  and  Europe 
— but  by  the  schemes  of  a  few  leading  cliques,  who  drew 
with  them  a  considerable  following  of  outside  parties, 
led  by  them  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter.  “  Put  not  your 
faith  in  princes,” — in  the  magnates  of  the  stock,  the  pro¬ 
vision,  the  grain,  or  any  other  speculative  markets— is  a 
lesson  learned  at  serious  cost  by  a  great  many  people. 
In  the  Chicago  markets,  the  leading  operators  undertook 
to  buy  up  all  the  available  supplies  of  Lard,  of  Pork,  of 
Wheat,  and  of  Corn,  and  then  make  their  own  prices.  To 
do  this,  they  had  to  take  or  put  up  “  margins  ”  on  all 


that  was  offered  at  figures  under  those  they  had  “pegged.” 
They,  of  course,  expected  that  the  dear  public  would 
have  so  much  faith  in  their  names,  power,  and  ability, 
that  the  people  would  help  carry  their  loads.  In  this 
they  were,  in  part,  mistaken,  thanks  to  the  warnings  to 
the  public  by  a  faithful  press  that  oould  not  be  purchased. 

On  June  16th  the  first  blast  of  the  hurricane  struck  in 
Chicago.  McGeogh,  Everingham  &  Co.,  were  loaded  up 
with  untold  millions  of  lard,  which  they  were  carrying 
at  11X  and  12  cents  per  lb.  They  had  refused  to  accept 
a  large  amount  of  a  leading  brand  of  this  article  on  a  con¬ 
tract,  claiming  that  it  was  “adulterated,”  and  thus  threw 
discredit  both  at  home  and  in  Europe  on  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  purest  articles  of  export.  Of  course  nobody,  not 
even  the  simplest  “  Lambs,”  wanted  lard  when  no  one 
knew  how  large  a  percentage  of  all  the  lard  in  the  market 
was  “adulterated.”  This  was  the  “last  straw,”  and 
down  went  the  McGeogh  firm,  and  others  followed. 

The  second  cause  of  the  decline  has  been  the  larger 
stocks  than  were  looked  for,  of  “  reserves,”  coming  out 
from  the  producers  who  had  been  holding  corn,  wheat, 
and  hogs,  partly  for  hoped-for  higher  prices,  and  partly 
because  too  busy  with  spring  work  to  marketthe  surplus. 

The  third  and  a  prominent  cause  of  lower  prices,  is  the 
improved  and  the  improving  condition  of  the  growing 
crops  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  and  to  some  extent 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


The  Only  machine  that  received  an  award  on  both 
1  Horse-power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen- 
I  nial  Ei-hibition ;  was  awarded  the  two  last  Cold 
I  Medals  given  bv  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
I  Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers  ,  and  is  the 
On  ly  'Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
“Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,’’  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  sta  tl  d  a  rd 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  tree.  Address 
I  MINARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


2 S"  FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copv  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Scthing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
_ A.  I,  ROOT.  Medina,  Ohio. 

Drain  Tile 


New  York  Prices,  though  usually  in  close  sympathy 
with,  and  following  Chicago  rates  up  and  down,  allow¬ 
ing  for  freightage  and  tire  expenses  of  transferring,  have 
not  changed  as  much  as  at  Chicago,  from  day  to-day. 

The  Great  Failure  Beneficial. 


MACHINES, 

By  Chandler  &  Taylor, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Multitudes  of  farmers,  who  were  keeping  wheat,  corn, 
and  hogs  for  higher  prices,  were  greatly  troubled  on 
June  16th,  when  the  news  was  telegraphed  throughout 
tlie  country  that  the  great  dealers  in  Chicago,  McGeogh, 
Everingham  &  Co.,  had  failed  for  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Lard  suddenly  dropped  from  $11.50  per  100  lbs.  to 
$9.05,  or  more  than  21  per  cent ;  other  hog  products, 
pork,  bacon,  etc.,  declined  largely,  and  wheat  and  corn 
rapidly  fell.  A  few  farmers  have  been  temporarily  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  bold  operations  of  speculators,  that  is,  those 
who  have  sold  their  products  while  the  speculators’ 
prices  were  maintained.  But  the  future  good  of  farmers 
generally,  and  of  the  country,  lias  been  promoted  by  this 
collapse.  The  consumption  in  Europe,  the  chief  buyer 
of  our  surplus  breadstuff's  and  provisions,  is  largely 
increased  by  moderate  prices.  The  last  crop  of  wheat 
was  so  large  in  nearly  all  the  world,  Spain  excepted,  that 
there  would  be  very  little  wheat  called  for  from  this 
country,  except  at  medium  rates.  If  the  speculators  had 
succeeded  in  keeping  prices  above  the  export  figures,  we 
should  have  had  a  large  surplus  of  last  year’s  crop  left 
over,  to  be  added  to  the  crop  of  1883.  In  this  case, 
unless  the  now  ripening  wheat  and  the  growing  corn 
should  meet  with  some  disaster,  the  supply  would  be  so 
large  that  there  would  be  danger  of  prices  sinking  below 
the  cost  of  production  even.  The  utter  failure  of  every 
speculative  dealer  in  the  great  grain  and  produce  mar¬ 
kets  would  be  a  real  blessing  to  the  whole  country, 
farmers  as  well  as  every  other  class. 

Grain  in  Sight. 


LYO^&HEALY 

Slate  &  Monroe  Sts. .Chicago. 

Will  send  prepaid  to  any  address  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE,  ( 

for  1883,  *200  pages,  *210  Engravings, 
of  instruments.  Suits,  Caps,  Belts, 

Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lampa, 

Stands.  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  and 
’Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  Repairing 
[Materials,  also  Includes  Instruction  and  Ex- 
ierclsea  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue1 
of  Choice  Band  Music. 


12th 

CLEARANCE 


CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 

Bargains  in  new  and  standard  books  in 
every  department  of  literature.  30 
to  SO  per  cent  diacount.  The 
lowest-priced,  and  most  useful  cata¬ 
logue  of  books  issued  bn  any  bookseller 
in  the  United  States.  Will  be  mailed 
free  to  anv  address. 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT, 
301-305  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


OUR 
NEW 

_  CARDS  gw  j,lfferent  ge. 

signs;  Bird,  Floral,  Gold  Panel,  German,  French* 
Italian  and  Oriental  Views,  summer,  winter,  moon, 
light  and  marine  seeneg,  all  in  beautiful  colors  on  superfine 
enameled  board,  with  your  name  in  fancy  script  type,  10c.  A  30 
page  illustrated  Premium  List  sent  with  each  order.  Agents 
make  60  per  cent.  Full  particulars  and  samples  for  3c.  stamp. 

CAXTON  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Conn  • 

WHEAT. 


The  “visible  supply”  of  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Oats,  that 
is,  the  amounts  out  of  the  hands  of  the  producers,  and 
stored  in  the  markets,  or  in  transit,  continues  very  large. 
For  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
there  are  over  twenty  millions  bushels  of  such  wheat, 
above  fifteen  millions  bushels  of  corn,  and  four  and  a 
half  millions  bushels  of  oats,  or  a  total  of  above  forty 
millions  bushels  of  these  three  grains,  besides  rye,  bar¬ 
ley,  etc. 

The  Outlook. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  reports  in  regard 
to  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops  and  their  pros¬ 
pects.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  general  prospect  is 
favorable.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  improvement 
in  many  places,  from  which  the  reports  ran  quite  dis¬ 
couraging  during  the  spring  months.  Spring  Wheat  is 
doing  well  almost  everywhere,  with  a  good  acreage. 
Winter  Wheat  is  also  improving  in  very  many  places. 
These  crops  have  yet  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  insects  and 
damaging  storms  in  the  leading  northern  wheat  regions. 
Corn  is  coming  on  fairly,  generally.  Now  that  the  worst 
speculators  have  been  crippled,  and  the  markets  left 
more  to  their  natural  course,  exports  are  likely  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  there  will  he  more  room  and  a  better  demand 
for  tills  year’s  products  wiien  they  are  ready.  If  the 
present  maturing  crops  meet  with  no  serious  disaster, 
and  late  frosts  allow  the  maturing  of  the  growing  corn, 
the  year’s  products  will  he  ample  for  all  home  wants, 
with  a  good  surplus  for  export.  Fair  but  not  high  prices 
will,  in  this  case,  be  realized  by  producers,  and  abundant 
food  for  all  classes  will  he  obtainable  at  reasonable 
figures. 


Send  for  circular,  entitled 

A  REVOLUTION  IX  WHEAT  CULTURE. 

Address  John  Hamilton,  State  College,  Centre  Co.,  Pa. 

/x  Fine  White  Gold  Edge  Cards,  name  on  10  cts.  Sam- 
B  Pie  Book  25  cts.  An  Elegant  Imported  Birthday 
V'  Card,  10 cts.  F.  M.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

RARE  OFFER'S* 

I  25  BEAUTIFUL  CARDS,  name  In  gtylbh 
prlnt.lOe.  12  packs  (with  12 names)  and 
this  elegant  Ring  for  $1.  (Don’t  confound 
our  Cards  with  the  cheap  paeks  o(  50,  adver¬ 
tised  so  extensively.  Agents1  Album  of  Samples,  Blank 
cards  at  wholesale.  NORTHFORD  CARD  CO.  Northford,  Ct« 


E 


AG-KNTS  WANTED  to  take  orders  for  our 

LEGANT  PORTRAIT 

made  from  small  pictures  of  all  kinds.  Send' 
I for  terms.  8.  C.  Tallman  &  Co.  Auburn,  N.7. 


s 


LYONS  (IV.  ¥.)  MUSICAL  ACADEMY. 


Daily  lessons.  Noted  for  furnishing  excel- 
Impartsjbest  modern  techni^ic  and  artistic 


Founded  1854. 

lent  teachers.  — r -  .  „  , 

execution.  Address  L.  H.  Sherwood,  M. A.,  Founder  &Prln. 


SO 


1HE  CINCINNATI  SCHOOL  OF  PHONOG- 
RA  PHY.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to  Jerome  B. 
Howard,  Principal,  No.  23  Gazette  Bldg.,  Cincinnati, 0. 

Gold  and  Silver  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with 
name,  10c.,  post-paid.  „ 

G.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

Perfect  BeautieB,  new  style  imported  Chromo  CardB, 
Swiss  and  French  Florals,  roses,  birds,  mottoes,  <fcc. 
name  on,  10c.  AEtna  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 
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BOOKS 

FOR  LOVERS  OF 

COUNTRY  LIFE. 

We  give  titles  and  brief  descriptions  below  of  a  few  of 
the  many  valuable  rural  books  upon  our  list,  any  of  which 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  751  Broadway,  New  Y ork. 

The  Farm. 


Farm  Homes,  In¬ 
doors  and  Out-doors. 

By  Mrs.  E.  H.  Leland. 
Price  $1.50. 


The  Chemistry  of 
the  Farm. 

By  R.  Wabinoton,  F.  C.  S. 
Price  $1.00. 


The  Horse;  How  to 
Buy  and  Sell. 

By  Peter  Howden. 
Price  $1 .00. 


The  Saddle-Horsa. 

Price  $1.00. 


This  most  charming  book 
should  be  in  every  farm  home 
in  the  land.  It  is  written  in 
a  most  captivating  style  by  a 
writer  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  subjects  treated. 
Every  page  abounds  in  valu¬ 
able  hints  and  suggestions, 
communicated  in  an  enter¬ 
taining,  narrative  form. 

Treating  with  the  utmost 
clearness  and  conciseness, 
and  in  the  most  popular 
manner  possible,  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Chemistry  to  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  providing  a  wel¬ 
come  manual  for  those  who, 
while  not  having  time  to 
systematically  study  Chem¬ 
istry,  will  gladly  have  such 
an  idea  as  this  gives  them  of 
its  relation  to  operations  on 
the  farm. 

A  Plain  and  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Guide  to  the  various 
Points  to  be  noted,  showing 
which  are  essential  and 
which  are  unimportant. 

A  Complete  Guide  for 
Biding  and  Training.  A 
Guide-Book  for  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  acquire  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  horsemanship, 
and  who  wish  to  teach  their 
animals  how  to  perform 
various  feats  under  the  sad¬ 
dle.  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

The  Preservation  of  Fod¬ 
der  Corn  and  other  Green 
Fodder  Crops.  Bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  most  recent  in 
formation,  from  various 
sources.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Dr.  Thurber’s  eminent  repu 
tatlon  as  a  horticulturist  and 
agriculturist  must  secure  a 
wide  sale  for  this  volume 
among  farmers,  who  are  now 
so  actively  interested  in  the 
construction  of  silos. 


I  This  is  the  best  American 
I  work  upon  general  farm 

The  New  American  management.  It  treats  of 


Silos  and  Ensilage. 

Edited  by  Dr.  George 
Teukbek. 

Price  50  cents. 


Farm  Book. 

By  E.  L.  and  L.  F.  Allen. 
Price  $2.50. 


the  leading  crops,  build¬ 
ings,  draining,  etc.,  and  in¬ 
cludes  sufficient  about  ani¬ 
mals  of  different  kinds  to 
meet  the  wants  of  most 
farmers. 


Farm  Implements 

and  Machinery. 

By  John  J.  Thomas. 
Price  $1.50. 


Quinby’s  New  Bee- 
Keeping. 

By  L.  C.  Boot.  Price  $1.50. 

Practical  Poultry- 
Keeper. 

By  L.  Wright.  Price  $2.00. 

Swine  Husbandry. 

By  F.  D.  Coburn. 

Price  $1.75. 

The  Pig. 

By  Joseph  Harris. 
Price  $1.50. 

Draining  for  Profit. 

By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
Price  $1  50. 


Most  farming  operations 
are  accomplished  by  force, 
applied  through  imple¬ 
ments  and  machines,  and  a 
farmer  should  understand 
mechanics,  at  least  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  apply  force  most 
economically.  In  this  work 
the  fundamental  principles 
are  clearly  taught,  and  their 
application  illustrated. 


Bees,  Poultry,  and  Pigs 
are  often  made  subjects  of 
especial  care  by  small  far¬ 
mers,  and  separate  treatises 
on  these  are  more  likely  to 
be  asked  for  in  a  library 
like  this  than  those  upon 
the  larger  animalB.  Each 
of  these  is  one  of  the  best 
in  its  line. 


So  in  farm  operations,  that 
of  Draining  is  not  likely  to 
be  treated  sufficiently  in  de¬ 
tail  in  general  works. 


The  Garden. 


The  Small  Fruit 
Culturist. 

By  Andrew  S.  Fuller. 
Price  $1.50 


Peach  Culture. 

By  Hon.  J.  Alexander 
Fulton. 

Price  $1.50. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 
Price  $1.50. 


Practical  Floricul¬ 
ture. 

By  Peper  Henderson. 
Price  $1.50. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

By  P.  Barry. 

Price  $2.50. 


Gardening  for  Plea¬ 
sure. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 
Price  $1.50. 


Play  and  Profit  in 
My  Garden. 

By  E.  P.  Koe. 

Price  $1.50. 


Bewritten,  enlarged,  and 
brought  fully  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  is  equally  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  needs  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  private  culti¬ 
vator  and  the  market  grower. 
This  book  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  Propagating  Small 
Fruits,  their  Culture,  Varie¬ 
ties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 


This  is  the  only  practical 
Guide  to  Peach  Culture  on 
the  Delaware  Peninsula,  and 
is  the  best  work  upon  the 
subject  of  Peach  Growing 
for  those  who  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  that  culture  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  revised,  and 
a  large  portion  of  it  re¬ 
written  ;  the  author  bringing 
it  down  to  date. 


Farms  near  cities  often 
make  more  from  garden 
crops  than  from  farm  crops. 
This  is  the  best  work  on 
market  gardening,  and  will 
serve  lor  the  family  garden 
also. 

The  work  is  characterized 
by  the  same  common  sense 
that  marks  the  author's  “Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit,’'  and  it 
holds  a  high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  lovers  of  flori¬ 
culture.  It  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  revised  by  the  author. 

After  the  farm  crops,  fruit 
is  of  the  most  importance. 
No  work  covers  the  whole 
subject  more  completely 
than  this. 

This  work  was  prepared  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  ama¬ 
teur  in  in-door  and  out  door 
gardening,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  guides  to  Window  Gar¬ 
dening. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his 
garden  on  the  rocky  hill 
sides  In  the  vicinity  of  West 
Point,  and  shows  us  how,  out 
of  it,  after  four  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  he  evoked  a  profit  of 
$1,000,  and  this  while  carry¬ 
ing  on  pastoral  and  literary 
labors. 


With  Descriptions  of  the  later  Exotic  Grapes. 

By  SR.  GEORGE  THI  RBEK. 

U.LU  ST  BATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  75  CENTS. 

OBANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Pub’s.  DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres, 

751  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Gardening  for 
Young  and  Old. 

The  Cultivation  of  Garden  Vegetables  in 
the  Farm  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  NI.S. 

Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  “ Farris 
on  the  Pig,"  “  Talks  on  Manures,"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


HOP  CULTURE. 

Practical  Details,  from  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of 
the  Soil,  and  Setting  and  Cultivation  of  the  Plants, 
to  Picking,  Drying,  Pressing,  and  Marketing  the 
Crop.  Plain  Directions,  as  given  by  Ten 
Experienced  Cultivators,  residing  in  the 
best  Hop-Growing  Sections  in  the 
United  States. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Edited  by 

A.  S.  FULLER. 

Illustrated  with  over  Forty  Engravings. 

8vo.,  Paper  Cover.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  30  CENTS. 


New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition, 

Truck  Farming 
at  the  South. 

By  DR.  A.  0EMLER,  of  Georgia. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

A  book  for  Southern  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  and  full  of 
invaluable  Information  for  those  who  would  engage  in  a 
profitable  industry. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


COLORADO 


AS  AN 


AGRICULTURAL  STATE 

ITS 

Farms,  Fields  anti  Garden  Lands. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  PABOR. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

A  Volume  of  Great  Value  and  Interest  to 
Those  Seeking  Farms  and  Homes 
in  tlie  Far  West. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


CHORLTON’S 

GRAPE  GROWERS’  GUIDE. 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  EXOTIC  GRAPE. 

By  -WILLIAM  CHORLTON. 


NEW  EDITION. 
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GOOD  NEWS 


TO 


LADIES ! 


Get  up  Clubs  for  our  CELEBRATED  TEAS  and  COF- 
FEES.and  secure  a  beautiful  MOSS-ROSE  or  GOLD- 
BAND  TEA-SET  (44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One 
of  these  beautiful  China  tea  sets  given  away  to  the  party 
sending  a  club  for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement 
ever  offered.  Send  inyour  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of 
GOOD  TEA  or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a 
HANDSOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  teas. 
80c.,  S5c.,  and  40c.  per  lb  Excellent  teas,  50c.  and  60c.,  and 
very  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  When  ordering,  be  sure  and 
mention  what  kind  of  Teas  you  want— whether  Oolong, 
Mixed,  Japan,  Imperial,  Young  Hyson,  Gunpowder,  or  Eng¬ 
lish  Breakfast.  We  are  the  oldest  and  largest  Tea  Company 
in  the  business.  The  reputation  of  our  house  requires  no 
comment.  For  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 

P.  O.  Box  289.  SI  and  38  Vesey  St„  N.  Y. 

MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1882 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  II.  P.  Ry.  lands  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
in  great  Variety,  by  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Laud  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omalia,  Neb. 
jy  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 

Good  Farms  in  a  delightful  climate,  one  hour  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  $20  per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Poultry,  Fruit,  Grain, 
Milk.  Prosperous  business  place.  C.K.  Landis, Vineland, N.J. 

P  A|  I  C  A  D  M  I  A  Full  description  by  coun- 
LyMLlrL-MvIMIM.  ties ;  200-page  pamphlet 
and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 


FARMS. 


Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


200  MARYLAND  FARMS,  ln  M\fcrr°“  80 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  salt  water  (with  all  its  luxur¬ 
ies)  In  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  1883  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHAN  AH  AN,  Atty,  Easton,  Md. 

300,000  acres 

i '  n  £k  on  til6  line  of  the 

Adi  £k  WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

Address,  gEjk  BMW  Full  particulars 

CHARLES  L.  COLBY,  FREE. 

Land  Corumiss’ner 

MILWAITKEE.WIS. 

XKT  'm7-3D3003\TS55X3\T. 


BIG  FARM! 


FOR  SALE  I 
600  ACRES 

Land,  fine  Build¬ 
ings.  Good 

,  ■  .  .  House,  Barn, 

for  20  Horses,  machinery  house,  grain  elevator  which 
holds  12,000  bushels,  horses,  stock  and  farm  machinery, 
all  ln  good  condition.  Nearly  every  acre  Is  ln  the  finest 
state  of  cultivation,  and  In  wheat  and  oats,  with  every 
prospect  of  a  big  crop.  Plenty  of  meadows  for  wild  and 
tame  hay,  watek  excellent.  Farm  lies  between  two 
railroads,  two  and  one-half  miles  from  one,  and  four  from 
the  other,  and  another  projected  through  it.  This  year’s 
crop  will  pay  a  handsome  income.  Ceeameey  within 
three  miles.  Stock  Geowing  and  Daieying  the  leading 
business.  Price  very  low,  considering  advantages,  quality 
and  buildings.  Will  sell  or  trade  for  pure  bred  Holstein 
cattle.  Good  Laege  and  Small  Farms  always  on 
Hand,  foe  sale  ob  lease.  Address 

GEO.  F.  JACKSON,  Real  Estate  Agent, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Nebraska  Lands 

FOR  SALE. 

The  anticipated  heavy  crops  will  stimulate  the 
emigration  to  Dakota  and  Nebraska  this  year. 
Everybody  going  to  Nebraska  should  immediately 
address  me.  The  best  of  farming  lands  in  that 
State  to  be  had  at  a  bargain. 

G-EORGE  T.  TIMPSON, 

Box  M,  Station  0,  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTFITS  Glauses*  Spectacles .  TWe- 

scopes,  Microscopes,  <fcc.  It.  (fe  J.  BECK* 

Manufacturing  Opticians.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
£3?~Send  for  llluotratod  Price  Catalogue*  jd 


Great  inducements. 

Madison  County  has  no  debt,  and  contains  the 

VERY  BEST  OF  LANDS 

in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Come  and  look  at  those 
I  have  for  sale,  or  ADDRESS  ME  for  in¬ 
formation.  I  have  one  section  specially 
adapted,  for  a  magnificent  STOCK 

FARM. 

J.  A.  8HIMERDA, 

Real  Estate  and  Loan  Agent, 

MADISON,  NEBRASKA. 


Everything  in  Drv  Goods,  I 
Wearing  Apparul  and 
Housekeeping  Appoint- 1 
mentssent  by  mail,  express  or  freight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances— subject  to  return  and 
refund  of  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Cata¬ 
logue,  with  details,  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  the  largest  retail  stock  in  the  United  States. 


VV  HITMAN’S  Fountain 
Pump  for  washing  Windows, 
Carriages,  etc;  Protects  buildings 
from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
.insects,  potato-bugs  and  canker- 
■dworms.  No  Dwelling.  Country 
6jHome,or  Factory  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  Fountain  Pump. 

I  Send  for  larjre  illustrated 
[Circular.  J.  A.  Whitman,  Pat¬ 
entee  i«ud  MTr«  Providence  R.I. 

This  Instrument 
Containing  22  NOTES  (6 
MORE  than  is  contained  in 
any  other  like  instrument) 
is  unequalled  for  durability, 
power,  and  sweetness  of 
tone. 

Larger  sizes  for  House, 
Lodge  and  Chapel,  contain 
32  notes. 

THE  AUTOPHONE, 

For  Grown  People  and  children,  the  finest  and  cheapest 
AUTOMATIC  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  ever  offered. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Music. 

THE  AIITOPHONE  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  Wanted. 


•3  2  |yj  USICAL WONDER  HEADQUARTERS 

II 


ARISTONh™80 


l  music. 

HARMONETTE.with 
1  100  feet  of  Music,  $8. 
Organ  etta  only-  584. 
GEM  ORGANINA 
(linen  music),  810. 
-■a  McTammany  Organ- 


ESTABLISHED  1SC4.  NO  PATENT  !  NO  PAY  » 

obtained  for  Mechanical  Devices,  Com¬ 
pounds,  Designs  and  Labels.  All  preli¬ 
minary  examinations  as  to  patentability 
of  In  ventlons  free.  Our 44  Guide  for  Obtain¬ 
ing  Patents  "  Is  sent  free  everywhere. 
Address  LOUIS  BAGGER  &  CO.,  Solicitors  of  Patents, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


LOl  .tOLIOIll.U  II 

PATENTS 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM. 
JONES*  BE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 
Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  6  years.  All  sIzqb  as  low* 
For  free  book,  address 

u  JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  T. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c, 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Bucket  Force  Pumps 

AND 

BARREL  ENGINES, 

For  Mills,  Manufacto¬ 
ries,  and  for  Farm,  Plan¬ 
tation,  and  Tillage  pur¬ 
poses.  A  great  novelty, 
and  very  effectual  as  a 
Fire  Engine.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular. 

ROBERT  MORRELL  &  SOW, 

Summit,  Union  Co., 

NEW  JERSEY. 


TIMKEN  SPRINC  VEHICLES! 


Easiest  ridin 

Rides  as  easy 


Vehicle  made, 

iwith  one  per- 


xviues  as  easy  ^ eiwitn  one  )  er- 
sonaswithtwo.V^**3^  — ✓The Springs 

lengthen  and  shorten  according  to  the  weight 
they  carry.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
roads  and  fine  Irives  of  cities.  Manufactured  ana 
sold  by  all  the  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dealers. 

HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Chicago' i£l.  ABBOTT  BUGGY  00 


Hand  &  Power 


^orn^licllers 

Horse  Powers, 

4p  WIND  MILLS 


CULTIVATORS, 

[FEED  GRINDERS  and' 

CORN  STARK  CUTTERS. 


MARSEILLES  MAFF’G-  CO.,{Lafa«e.8fu. 


Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  u. 
Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens, 
and  others 
recommend 

-jhW.’/TW  them. 

any  -in¬ 
position  0 

Send  for  circular  to 

FORDING  CHAIR  CO.  New  Haven  Conn? 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Kates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  tost  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each 

Four  Subscribers  me  year . . . . $5,  or  SI.  25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1 .20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free, 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 


ADVERTISING  RATES, 
American  Agriculturist. 

EINGI.ISII  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SCI  .00  per  line  (  agate),  each  Insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— SI. 50  per  line. 

1'agenexttn  Reading  and  Last  Caver  Page— $2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  Insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GERMAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  ner  line,  each  Insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  1  tie. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  Insertion. 
Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BEATTY 


87  STOPS 

10  SETS  REEDS, 


BEETHOVEN 


Price  only  $125 

Really  worth  3450  if  com¬ 
pared  with  other  makers' 
catalogue  prices.  ^35 

Organs  for  only 

^59.  Special  bargains 
on  Organs  and  Pianofortes. 
Send  for  midsummer  price  Ss 

CATALOGUE 

>  great  inducements  offered, 

VISITORS  WELCOME 

free  coach  meets  trains,  five 
dollars  allowed  for  traveling 
expenses,  whether  you  buy 
or  not  you  are  welcome  any- 
gway  to  visit  the  largest 
1  Organ  Works  in  existence. 
’Shipping  one  every  10  min¬ 
utes.  Address  or  call  upon 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  WASHINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY, 


THE 


“IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD,” 

Excels  all  other  Pianos  in  its  various  patented  im¬ 
provements.  The  new  designs  in  CHICKEBING 
GBANDS,  assuring  larger  results  in  power  and 

PURITY,  LENGTH  AND  SWEETNESS  OF  TONE,  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  CHICKEBING  SQUARE 
PIANOS,  in  all  the  usual  Btyles,  are  unrivaled.  The 
new  CHICKEBING  UPRIGHT  has  the  justly-cele¬ 
brated  patented  METALLIC  action,  which  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  climate. 

For  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 

CHIGKER1NG  &  SONS, 

w  WAREROOMS: 

130  Fifth.  Avenue,  I  156  Tremont  St., 
NEW  YORK.  I 


BOSTON. 


Mention  this  paper - 


GRIND  YOUR  OWN  BONE 

Meal  and  Oyster  Shells 

in  the  Frank  Wilson  Pat.  $5  Hand  Mill. 
Also  grinds  corn  and  cob.  Illustrated 
Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application.  Address 
WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  JPa. 


SEDGWICK 


fence 


It  is  the  only  general-purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being 
a  strong  net  work  without  barbs.  It  will  turn 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious 
stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens  stock  ranges,  and  railroads, 
and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeter¬ 
ies.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will 
last  a  life  time.  It  is  superior  to  boards  or  barbed 
wire  in  every  respect.  W  e  ask  for  ita  fair  trial,  know¬ 
ing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor,  The  Sedgwick 
Gates?  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  4*nd  steel  wire,  del  y 
all  competition  in  neatness,  strength,  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  all  iron 
automatic  or  self-opening  gate*  also  cheap¬ 
est  and  neatest  all  iron  fence.  Best  Wne 
Stretcher  and  Post  Auger.  For  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning 

paper*  SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Manf ’rs.'IUchmond,  IndL 


ACME  EVAPORATOR 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  STRAW-BINDERS,  AND  LEATHER  BOARDS,  AND 
CONFECTIONERIES  DRIED  BY  STEAM-HEAT. 

The  Best,  the  Cheapest,  Greatest  Capacity  for  least  Labor  and  Fuel.  fcSo 
Burning  or  Browning  of  Fruit— No  Danger  from  Fire,  send  for  particulars. 

STEAM-HEAT  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  Charlotte,  Mich. 


HEEBNER’S  PATENT 

Level  T read  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR, 


Heebner's  Improved  Tittle  Giant  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machine. 

“  Union  ”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HEEBNER  &.  SONS,  Landsdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


The  “NEW MASSILLON”  TIRESNER 


THE  PNEUMATIC 

Drier 

RETAINS  the  natural  fruit  flavor. 

THE  MOST  RAPID  EVAPORATION  WITH  NO  FEAR 
OF  BURNING  OR  SCORCHING. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  larrn  or  factory  use. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 

"eva  po^t  i  n~cT1f  ru  bt 

Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MANUF’G  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


American  Fruit  Drier, 


Easily  operated— Easily  setup— Easily  taken  down— Stack 
crescent  shape,  affording  admirable  shelter  to  stock. 

Price  Low.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  Address 
(Name  this  paper.)  RUSSELL,  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

THE  PEERLESS 


Thresher  and  Cleaner  —  Clover  Huller  and 
Cleaner  —  Straw  -  Preserving  Eye  Threshers— 
Hallway  and  Lever  Powers  —  The  Howland 
Feed  Mill-The  Asplnwall  Potato  Planter,  and 
Digger.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  B.  GIIX  ^  SON* 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J 


COOK’S  EVAPORATOR ! 

For  making  Apple  Jelly.  Sorghum,  Maple  Syrup 
Circulars  sent  free. 


and  Sugar. 

Will  BUCK,  SORDINE  8  CO.,  Tecumseh,  Kief. 


FRUIT  DRIER. 

PAMPHLET  SENT  FREE. 

Deitz  Automatic  Fruit  Drier. 

DEITZ  MANUF’G  CO., 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


APPLE  JELLY.  | 

Made  from  Sweet  Cider  without  sugar' 
or  any  foreign  substance. 

MANY  THOUSANDS 
IN  USE, 

Send  for  descriptive 
Circulars  and  Testi¬ 
monials. 

VERMONT  FARM 
MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Casfdr©n  Field  toiler© 

IIS  TWO  SECTIONS 

30  inches  in  diameter. 

No.  1  size,  9  ft.  long  over 
all;  weight  1300  lbs. 

No.  2  size,  7  feet  long 
over  all ;  weight  1100 
lbs.  No  fanner  can 
afford  to  do  without 
one.  In  turning,  one 
section  rolls  forward, 
the  other  backward. . 

No  tearing  up  of  the 

soil.  Address,  _ _____ 

DICKEY  &  PEASE,  Manufacturers,  Racine  Win. 

These  Rollers  are  more  expensive  than  common 
ones,  but  are  by  far  the  cheapest  for  the  farmer, 
as  they  will  last  a  lifetime. 


[August, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders. 

Sold  only  in  Cans.  Royai,  Baking  Powdeb  Co., 
106  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


S’4 

Warranted  tins  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  fitrill  in  existenee.  Send  for  cir. 
cnlar,  A.  15.  MRQIJHAR,  York,  pa. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York?  Pa. 

^^Farquhar's  Standard  Engines  & 


Address,  A.  B.  I1  AEQUHAE,  York,  Pa. 

STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  F  ARQUHAR,  York  Pa 

Chenpest  ami  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong  and  du¬ 
rable.  Saw,  .Grist  Mills 
and  Machinery  generally. 

Inquiries  promptly  an-; 

Bwercd. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Vertical  Engines, with  or  _ 

without  wheels, very 
convenient,  economical 
and  complete  in  every 
detail,  best  and  cheapest 
Vertical  in  the 

»  world. 

S.Fig.1.  is  Engine 
in  use. 

Pis.  2 
{  ready  for 
I  use. 

SENnlronT 
x,.  m  y.  Catalogue 

Fig.  2. 

the  farquhar  separator 

(Warranto  1 

Pennsylvania 
Agricul¬ 
tural 
Works 

fork.  Pa. 


Lightest 
draft  and 
most  sim¬ 
ple  ,  eco-  .  JB _ 

nomlcaland  perfect  in  use.  Wastes  no  grain  cleans" 

It  ready  for  market. 

Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa. 


y&Zl?  BUILDING  MANILLA. 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling  fine  leather,  is  used 
for  roofs,  outside  walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place  of 
plaster.  Catalogue  and  sam- \\r  11  l?l  V  Ar  TDl  Camden 
pies  free.  (Estab’d  in  1866.)  N.  J. 


Champion  Cord  Binder. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WH1TELEY,  FASSLER  &  KELLY, 

Manufacturers  of  CHAMPION  REAPERS 
and  MOWERS,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


I®" 
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AMERICAN  RUBBER  PAINT. 

E.  BLUNT,  Manufacturer,  115  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

-The  American  Agriculturist,- in  an  article  headed  “  The  American 
Rubber  Paint"  writes: 

Of  Jate  years  several  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  Lead  and  Oil  paint  have 
been  introduced.  One  of  the  successful  ones  of  this  kind  is  the  American 
Rubber  Paint  which  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  which' is  as  good  as  any  article  now  in  the  market. 

Greens,  for  Window  Blinds,  etc..  . . .§>2.50  per  Gal. 

Other  Shades,  including  White  and  Black .  1.50  “ 

Roof  Paint,  Water  Proof.. . —  .  1.00  “ 

Until  further  Notice,  will  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  orders 
of  five  gallons  and  upwards,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  or  will  send  C.  O.  D. 
by  Express  upon  receipt  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  to  insure  expenses.  If 
after  a  proper  trial  the' Paint  is  not  all  that  it  is  represented  to  he,  I  will  return 
the  money,  or  repaint  ttie  building  at  my  expense.  Send  for  Sample  Colors, 
Directions,  etc. 


rats  vmi  um  your  good  wife  happy. 


With  it  sho  can  extract  the  juice  from 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cranberries 
Huckleberries,  Gooseberries,  Elderber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Cherries,  Currants, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Tomatoes,  Pineapples, 
Pears,  (Juinccs,  Gra¬ 
pes,  Apples,  &c, 

It  &iscliarg3s 
perfectly  MI 

fefSeeds 

It  wastes  nothing.!  ana 


Most  Hardware  Merchants  keep  them, 
and  w’o  prefer  your  purchasing  of 
them,  hut  if  you  can’t  find  one,  send 
your  money  to  us,  and  we’ll  send  it 
to  you  hy  the  next  FAST  TRAIN. 
And  then  your  GOOD  WIFE  can  make 
you  happy  with  WINES,  JELLIES, 
FRUIT  BUTTERS,  &  SYRUPS, 

from  anything 

WITH  JUICE  IN  IT.. 


is  given 


to  every  customer 


A.s  a  ijard  press 


A 

valuable 

RECIPE 

BOOK 


THE 


•W  PRICE’ 

mmr‘  IS  ONLY  ' 


YOU'Jf^S-OO 

can’t  afford  to  dojwithout  it. 

has  no  equal, 

ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO.'  of  PA., 

Third  and  Dauphin  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


Mention  this  paper. 


200  LBS. 


HOMESTEAD 


-A  BONE  BLACK- 

FERTILIZER..! 

ANALYSIS: 

Available Phos.  Acid.  8  toll  £ 
Ea’lto  Avail.  Bone  PL  18  to  24  5» 
Soluble  Phos.  Acid..  7  to  10 
Eq’lto  Sol.  Bone  Phos.  15  to  22  „ 

Nitrogen  Total  Avail.  1.85  to  2.40;5  % 
Eq’lto  Total  Avail.  Am.  2.25  to  3.1556 
:  Potash  Sulphate .  2.75  to  3.505t 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

Michigan  Carbon  Works, 

DETROIT,  MICH.  M 


HOMESTEAD 

SUPERPHOSPHATE, 

A  PURE  BONE  BLACK 

FERTILIZER. 

GOOD  FOR  ALL  CROPS. 

Price  $40  per  ton,  Sample  bbl.  of  200 
lbs,  sent  on  receipt  of  $4, 

Pamphlet  containing  full  information  sent  FREE  on 
application. 

MICHIGAN  CARBON  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MUCH. 

lEST1  Good  Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town. 


[September, 
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MAPES’  COMPLETE  MANURE— “A”  BRAND. 


This  Manure  is  FINE  and  DRY,  admirably  adapted  FOR  DRILLING.  May  be  applied  by  hand  or 
machine,  in  drill  or  broadcast.  For  the  most  profitable  results,  use  at  least  two  bags  per  acre. 

Bringing  up  land  from  a  capacity  of  1 1  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  (when  helped  with  ground  bone)  to  34)  bushels  per  acre 
(average  of  13  acres),  by  the  use  of  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures  during  past  six  years.  Used  not  over  400  lb>.  per  acre. 
Improvement  in  the  grass.  Uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  action  of  superphosphates  and  low-priced  fertilizers.  They 
start  otf  the  crop,  and  on  strong  land  sometimes  bring  out  a  crop,  but  they  are  short-lived  and  do  not  improve  the  land. 
“  Use  my  yard  manure  on  my  corn  ground,  and  my  potatoes,  wheat,  rye  and  grass  are  grown  with  the  Mapes  Complete 
Manures.” 

JOHN  S.  V00RIIEES,  Monmouth  Junction,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.,  July  5th.  1883,  reports— 

“  Six  years  of  practical  experience  in  using  the  Mapes  Manures  for  wheat  and  seeding  down  for  grass,  and,  in  fact,  on  all  my  crops,  makes  me  a  strong  believer  in  the  special 
advantages  of  Complete  Manures  over  superphosphates,  etc,  I  have,  many  times,  doubled  and  often  produced  a  greater  increase  of  wheat  and  oilier  crops  at  a  cost  for  the  Mapes 
Manures  which  left  an  overwhelming  profit  in  favor  of  the  use  of  this  class  of  manures.  When  I  first  began  on  this  farm  I  used  *  *  *  ground  bone,  and  raised  11  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  Since  using  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures,  not  over  400  lbs.  per  acre  drilled  in  with  tin'  grain,  I  have  gradually  increased  my  a'op,  till  last  year  the  average  of 
13  acres  of  wheat  was  34!/4  dw-s/tcfs  to  tte  acre.  1  notice,  too,  that  the  Mapes  Manures  help  my  grass,  as  places  in  the  field  where  we  failed  to  apply  the  fertilizers  in  sowing  the 
wheat  the  difference  in  the  appearance  in  the  grass  is  plain  to  he  seen.  On  my  wheat  and  rye  I  use  the  Mapes  ‘  A  ’  Brand  and  the  Heavy  Soil  Complete  Manures,  but  I  think  as  a 
permanent  improver  of  the  soil  the  Heavy  Soil  Manure  will  pay  even  better  than  the  ‘  A’  Brand.  1  have  watched  the  action  of  superphosphates  as  used  by  different  farmers,  but 
my  experience  is  they  are  short-lived.  They  start  the  crop  oft'  well,  and  if  the  soil  is  strong  turn  out  a  fair  crop  :  but  as  for  permanently  improving  the  land,  or  growing  even  the 
first  crop  on  light  lands,  they  are  not  certain  like  a  Complete  Manure,  neither  does  the  grass  crop  turn  out  so  satisfactory  after  using  a  phosphate  on  wheat  as  it  does  when  the 
Mapes  Complete  Manures  are  used.  What  yard  manure  I  make  goes  on  my  corn  ground,  and  my  potatoes,  wheat,  rye  and  grass  are  grown  with  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures.” 

Price  per  Ton,  $42.00.  (Packed  In  EBags  200  Iks.)  IVo  Charge  for  Cartage. 

Send  Postal  for  Pamphlet  containing  full  description  and  reports  from  farmers  who  are  using  THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES  on  Grain,  with  and  with¬ 
out  seeding.  Many  farms  are  now  producing  double  (he  yield  of  Grain  and  Grass  as  compared  with  former  years.  Address, 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St..  New  York, 


THE 


For  Singing  Classes,  Choirs.  Conventions.  (75  cents.) 
L.  O.  Emerson's  newest  and  best  work. 


Now  Beady.  Send  on  orders. 


MINSTREI.  SONGS,  Old  and  New.  (©2.00.) 
The  sweetest  melodies  in  the  world.  Plantation, 
Jubilee,  Minstrel  Songs. 

WAR  SONGS.  (50  cts.  paper;  (10  cts.  boards;  75 
cts.  cloth.)  Patriotic  and  Memorial  Songs,  a  great 
variety. 

Anthem  Boohs  needed  in  every  Choir  : 

AMERICAN  ANTHEM  ROOK.  ($1.25.)  By 
A.  N.  Johnson. 

ANTHEM  HARP.  ($1.25.)  By  W.  O.  Perkins. 

EMERSON'S  BOOK  OE  ANTHEMS.  ($1.25.) 
By  L.  O.  Emerson. 

Good  low-priced  Organ  Instructors  : 

PARLOR  ORGAN  INSTRUCT’N  BOOK. 

($1.50.)  By  A.  N.  Johnson. 

DOLLAR  INSTRUCTOR  FOR  REED 
ORGAN.  By  W.  II.  Clarke. 

OLiSVER  DITSOIV  &  CO.,  Kostoii. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  -  867  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

GUNS 

OF  EVERY  KIND  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 
Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers,  Ammunition, 
Fishing  Tackle,  Seines,  Nets,  Knives, 
Razors,  Skates,  Hammocks,  etc. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 
Address 

GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS, 

_ PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

COLUMBIA 

BICYCLES 


THE  POPULAR  STEEDS  FOR 
BUSINESS  OR  PLEASURE. 


ColnmMa  Tricycles, 

For  General  Use  by  Eadies 
anil  Gentlemen. 


Send  3c.  stamp  for  Illustrated 
36-page  Catalogue,  with  price-list 
and  full  information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
597  Washington  Street. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Send  3-cent 
Stamp  for 
Price-List. 


BREECH-LOADING 

SINCLE  BARREL 

_  ’SHOT  EONS 

Steel  Barrels,  810.  Twist  Barrels,  812. 
BSICB  F©  32, 38  and  45-100  Calibre,  with  fine  Cast- 
H  E  ti  LS>  W  Steel  Barrels,  well  and  stronglymade. 
Adapted  to  central  Fire  Cartridges.  The  BEST 
anil  CHEAPEST  Rifle  for  theprice,  (TIC 
CIVS  PORTING  IMPLEMENTS  andOlU 
all  articles  required  by  Sportsmen  and  Gunnjakers. 


J.C.  GRUBB  SCO. 


712  MARKET  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


THE  UNEQUALLED 


SEWING  MACHINE 

SIANOTACTURED  BY 

Household  Sewing  Machine  Co,, 

Providence,  R.  I., 

Is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
beauty.  It  is  Easy  Running, 
Durable,  Perfect.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Description. 

GENERAL  OFFICES; 

12  East  14th  Street.  New  York. 

163  <fc  1 65  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
1212  Olive  Street,  St.  Eouis. 

909  Broad  Street,  Richmond.  Ya. 


and  Stereopticons  of  al.  kin  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  116-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

JlcALLISTER,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

CKXCA&0  SCALE  00. 

2  TON  WAGON  SCALE,  $40.  3  TON,  $50. 
z5*04Ton  $00,  Beam  Box  Included, 

^  240  lb.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  $5. 

The  “Little  Detective,”  %  oz.  to  25  lb.  $3. 

800  OTHER  SIZES.  Reduced  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BE8T  FORGE  MADE  FOR  LIGHT  WORK,  $10 
40  lb.  Anvil  and  fft.it  of  Tools,  SlO 

Farmers  6ave  time  and  money  doing  odd  jobs. 
Blowers,  '  evils,  Vices  &  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  TRICES,  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC  GUANO. 

YEARLY  SAEES 

50,000  Tons. 

We  again  offer  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  during  the  past 
year  lias  fully  sustained  its 
high  reputation.  For  Farm 
Crops  of  all  kinds,  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens.  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  it  has  no  superior. 

For  sale  bv  our  agents 
throughont  the  United 
States.  Pamphlets  contain¬ 
ing  testimonials  and  direc¬ 
tions  forwarded  free. 

Glidden  &  Curtis, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Boston,  Mass. 


PAYNE’S  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 


o 

co 


-s 

-8 

H 


Reliable,  durable,  and  economical,  will  furnish  a 
horsepower  with  one  third  less  fuel  undwater  than  any  other 
engine  built,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  off.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “  S  ”  for  information  and  prices. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  843.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  BUGGY 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  of  our  different  styles  of  Wagons 
THE  H.  H.  BABCOCK  BUGGY  CO., 

,  Watertown,  Ft.  Y. 


and  Buggies. 


Blades  are  razor-steel,  hand- 
forged,  and  oil-temper;  every 
one  tested  before  polishing. 


If  you  pry  with  your  knife,  this  one  will  not  suit  yon. 
Blades  are  thin,  and  made  for  keen,  clean  cutting,  and 
tempered  as  carefully  as  a  $2  razor.  Price  $1, 
post-paid.  Farmers’  Extra  Strong  2-blade, 
75c.;  medium,  2-blade,  50c.;  1-blade, 
25c.;  Extra  Strong  1-blade,  50c.: 

Hunting  Knife, 
$1 ;  Ladies’  fine  2- 
blade,50c;  Gents’  3- 
blade.  $1  ;  Butcher 
Knife.  6-inch  blade, 
50  cents. 

40-page  list  sent 
free.  Also,  “How 
to  Use  a  Razor.” 
MAHER*  GROSH, 
Cutlers, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Alpaca  Farming.—  Alfred  Trumble . 5*.. 406 

Arbitration  as  a  Means  of  Avoiding  Litigation. — 

H.  A.  Haigh . 411 

Barn,  Costing  $900  to  $1,000.—  John  Moirison ,  Jr.  4*.  .405 

Beans,  Regarding . 414 

Bee  Notes  for  September  . 407 

Black  Walnut,  Cultivating  the . 408 

Blackberries,  Thornless .  401 

Blister-beetles  in  the  Garden . *..414 

Bloat,  Beware  of . 410 

Bones,  Save  the . 400 

Box,  A  Convenient . *..404 

Boys  and  Girls  Columns;— The  Four-Leaf  Clover; 


The  Doctor's  Correspondence  :— How  Many  Weeds 
Do  You  Know  ?  The  Egg  Pig :  Prepare  for  the 
Holidays;  The  Doctor’s  Talks;— Raising  Butter¬ 


flies...  . 12*.. 418-420 

Bulbs,  Planting  Dutch . 395 

Cart,  A  Cheap  Ensilage . *..412 

Celery  Management . 413 

Chickens  Secured . *..412 

Corn,  White  and  Yellow . 401 

Cotton,  Gathering,  Bolls . *..395 

Currants  of  the  Shop . 401 

Jidgings,  Brick  and  Tile,  for  Gravel  Walk . 2*.. 415 

Elder  as  a  Weed. . 39S 

Farm  Work  for  September . *..394 

Farming  Pays.— A  Practical  Illustration . 393 

Feldspar,  About . 400 

Fences  for  Poultry  Yards.—  P.  B.  Jacobs . 3*.. 410 

Five- Acre  Farm .  411 

Forests,  Preserving,  Against  Fire.— A.  B.  Allen . 413 

Foxes,  State  vs.  Town  Bounty  Against.—  JVm.  Clift . . 405 

Fires  and  Fireplaces . 403 

Fruit  Picker . ' . 3*.. 412 

Fruit  Trees,  Overladen . *..414 

Fruits,  California . 401 

Gas  Lime  in  the  Garden . 400 

Gooseberries,  Diseased . 399 

Hedges.— A  Disbeliever  in  Hedges.— F.  Grundy .3* .  .413 
Hen  Lice,  Remedy  for . 395 


Household: — Don’t  Leave  the  Table;  Hints  for  the 
Sick  Room  ;  A  Seat  in  the  Grove  -  Splasher  for  the 
Washstand;  Cooking  Vegetables  Poorly ;  Conveni¬ 
ent  Baking  Table;  “German  Toast’’;  Grasses  for 
Winter;  Canning  Fruit;  Arranging  Flowers  in  the 


House . 6*.. 416-417 

Indian  Farming  in  North  Carolina . *..408 

Lavender  Flowers  and  other  Aromatics, . 415 

Leaves  and  their  Labor . 2*.  .403 

Lily,  Large-Flowered  Plantain  . *.  .414 

Livestock  Notes . 394 

Manure,  Care  of,  in  Summer.— il.  C.  Weld . 396 

Mange  in  Swine . 400 

Meadows,  Make  Permanent—  F.  D.  Curtis, . 413 

Melon  Seeds,  Save  Your . 400 

Merinos,  Then  and  Now . .2*.. 396 

Milk  Testers,  Concerning . 408 

Notes,  Editorial .  . 4*. .402 

Onion,  The  Tree  or  Rocambole . *..410 

Onions  in  Autumn . > . 395 

Orchard,  A  New . 397 

Orchards  Planted  in  Autumn . 412 

.Peach  Crop,  Abundant . 399 

Pickle  Farming . 414 

Pigs,  Raising  Thorough-bred.— Joseph  Harris . 403 

Pipes,  Wooden  Water . 399 

Poultry  Cholera .  *..410 

Plants  for  Next  Spring . 395 

Protection  in  the  Garden. .  ..  . 3*.. 398 

Quince,  Diseases  of—  W.  W.  Meech . 2*.. 397 

Bake,  Improved  Bush .  . *.  .399 

Rose-Bugs,  Diverting  the  . 415 

Roses  in  Winter . 395 

Shed,  A  Desirable  Milking— L.  D.  Snook . *..411 

Soil  Temperatures —  W.  E.  Stone . *..404 

Stool,  Milking  Attachment . *..397 

Storing  for  Winter . 414 

Strawberries,  Planting . 395 

Ticks,  Concerning  . *..410 

Traces,  for  Lead  Horses . 399 

Trees,  Shelter  Belt  for . .  . . . 411 

Vine  Growing,  False  Alarm . : .  . .  .408 

Weeds,  Utilizing . 396 

Wheat — How  Much  Seed  per  Acre — J.  M.  Stahl . 397 

Wheat,  “  The  White  Russian  ” . .  401 

Window  Gardens . 415 


See  reading-  pages  in  tile  last 
form  of  this  paper,  among  the  ud> 
-reraising  pages,  for  important 
editorial  and  business  announce¬ 
ments,  for  latest  market  intelli¬ 
gence,  exposures  of  new  fraudu¬ 
lent  schemes,  and  for  other  matter. 


The  fitting  of  the  grouud  for  any  crop  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Wheat  and  rye,  sown  this 
month,  require  a  rich,  mellow  soil.  Well-rotted 
manure  should  be  liberally  applied,  either  before 
or  after  plowing.  The  more  thoroughly  this  plant 
food  is  mixed  through  the  soil,  the  quicker  the 
young  grain  will  obtain  a  vigorous  growth.  The 
harrow  and  roller  need  to  be  used  until  all  the 
clods  have  been  reduced  to  small  size.  The  roller 
should  not  pass  after  the  seed  is  sown,  leaving  the 
surface  packed  hard,  in  which  state  it  will  crust 
over  after  the  first  rain.  The  somewhat  ridged 
surface  left  by  the  grain  drill  also  helps  to  hold  the 
snow,  and  prevent  winter-killing.  Only  tho  best, 
plump  grains  of  a  superior  variety  of  wheat  should 
be  sown.  It  is  profitable  to  pay  three  times  the 
market  price  for  a  fine  quality  of  seed.  The 
amount  to  be  sown  per  acre  depends  much  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  preparation  and  the  strength 
of  the  seed.  Under  the  best  conditions,  only  a 
few  quarts  of  seed  are  needed,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  bushel  is  sufficient,  if  sowed  with  a  good 
drill.  A  light  coat  of  rich  and  finely  divided  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  placed  on  the  surface  after  sowing, 
with  excellent  effect.  A  heavy  rain  may  closely 
follow  upon  the  seeding,  and  therefore  plow  out 
the  courses  for  the  water  at  once. 

The  work  in  the  root  field  consists  in  keeping 
the  ground  free  from  weeds,  and  pulling  the  super¬ 
fluous  roots  for  the  cows.  The  great  error  in  grow¬ 
ing  turnips,  beets,  etc.,  is  in  not  thinning  them 
sufficiently.  White  turnips  may  still  be  sown  if 
the  ground  is  rich.  Potato  stubble,  treated  with 
fine  manure,  will  usually  yield  a  paying  crop. 
Early  sown  beets  and  mangels  may  be  harvested 
this  month.  Place  the  roots  in  long  heaps,  with 
straw  over  them,  and  afterwards  take  them  to  the 
root  cellar,  or  cover  the  heaps  with  earth,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  roots  from  freeziug.  The  roots  should 
not  heat  at  any  time  while  stored. 

Cut  Buckwheat  before  the  frosts  injure  it.  The 
grain  shells  easily,  therefore  the  crop  should  be  cut 
when  the  dew  is  on.  After  curing  for  a  few  days, 
the  grain  is  ready  to  be  threshed.  Buckwheat,  as  it 
comes  from  the  threshing  machine,  will  heat  badly 
if  placed  in  large  heaps ;  therefore  spread  the 
grain  over  the  barn  floor  or  other  surface  to  dry. 
Beaus  are  injured  by  heavy  rains,  and  should  be 
pulled  and  stacked  so  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  In 
pulling,  leave  the  vines  in  rows  for  a  time  to  cure, 
and  if  a  storm  approaches,  they  can  be  placed  in 
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stacks  around  poles  driven  in  the  ground.  A  straw7 
cover  should  be  placed  over  each  stack. 

The  earliest  varieties  of  field  corn  will  be  ready 
for  cutting  this  month.  Corn  should  be  cut  so 
soon  as  the  grain  is  glazed  ;  the  stalks  are  best  for 
fodder  if  cut  at  this  time.  Seed  corn  should  have- 
been  selected  before  this,  but  if  not,  let  some  o£ 
the  best  stalks  stand  uncut  with  their  ears  of  corn 
for  future  planting.  The  shocking  needs  to  be 
done  with  care.  If  the  stalks  are’poorly  set  and 
improperly  tied,  the  shocks  fall,  the  grain  and. 
fonder  both  suffer,  and  the  husking  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  Willow  or  other  twigs  may  be  used  for 
securely  tying  the  shocks  of  corn. 

Potatoes  are  best  dug  so  soon  as  ripe.  If  left  in. 
the  earth,  they  may  start  into  growth  or  become, 
affected  with  the  much  dreaded  rot.  It  is  well  to 
sort  the  potatoes  as  they  are  gathered,  excluding 
all  unfit  for  the  table. 


Notes  on  Live  Stock. 

A  ran  in  the  pasture  at  night  is  much  relished 
by  the  work  horses,  but  the  regular  ample  stall 
feed  should  be  given  them  before  being  turned 
out..  The  feet  of  horses  are  the  most  exposed 
parts,  and  should  be  carefully  watched  for  any  dis¬ 
order  which  may  come.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
animal  needs  to  be  kept  in  a  healthful  condition  by 
frequent  sponging  and  grooming.  Add  a  few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  sponge-water.  Colts 
need  a  few  oats  daily,  and  a  shady  pasture.  Cows 
in  milk  should  have  a  liberal  feed,  that  they  may 
not  fall  off  now.  Fodder  corn  is  excellent  to  piece: 
out  the  short  pastures,  and  a  good  patch  of  it. 
should  be  found  on  every  dairy  farm.  A  small, 
quantity  of  bran  or  meal  may  be  used  with  the- 
fodder  corn  with  profit.  Do  not  forget  that  a. 
plenty  of  cool,  pure  water  is  essential  to  each  ani¬ 
mal,  especially  as  the  herbage  of  the  pasture  does, 
not  now  afford  the  abundant  juices  of  the  early 
spring  growth. 

Sheep- may  do  good  service  in  clearing  up  fields 
from  which  crops  have  been  removed.  They  are: 
fond  of  the  leaves  and  small  roots  left  in  the  root 
field  after  harvest.  Ewes  which  are  to  bear  lambs; 
should  have  good  feed,  as  this  does  much  to  insure; 
strong  offspring.  Pigs  need  space  for  free  move¬ 
ment,  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  good  whole¬ 
some  food  without  stint.  A  coat  of  whitewash 
applied  to  every  part  of  the  sty  is  very  cleansing  j 
it  may  be  quickly  applied  through  a  force  pump. 
Make  the  same  application  to  the  poultry  house. 


Not  too  Late  for  a  Crop. 

A  most  useful  crop  of  turnips  has  been  raised  by 
sowing  the  seed  even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember;  Land  that  has  been  well  manured  for 
early  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  or  other  crop,  may  often 
give  a  heavy  yield  of  turnips.  For  late  sowing,  the- 
Red-top  Strap-leaf  is  the  best.  There  may  be  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  it  is  advisable  to  sow  broadcast, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  vastly  better  to  drill  in  the  seed. 
Sheep  raisers  will  find  it  profitable,  even  if  they 
must  sow  broadcast  and  allow  the  sheep  to  harvest 
the  crop  themselves.  Those  who  have  a  near 
market  can  more  profitably  dispose  of  the  crop. 


The  Lsite  Weeds. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Celery  and  several  other 
crops  of  the  garden,  find  this  and  the  next  month 
most  favorable  for  their  growth.  The  warm  days, 
followed  by  cool  nights,  with  abundant  dews, 
bring  them  along  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  conditions, 
most  favorable  for  our  crops,  are  equally  so  for 
the  weeds,  especially  those  like  Purslane,  belong¬ 
ing  to  warm  countries.  “  Pussley,”  as  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  called,  how  it  does  grow  !  We  have  no  need, 
to  cultivate  it,  as  is  done  in  France.  If  it  were 
only  marketable,  what  crops  could  be  supplied.  A. 
number  of  our  weeds,  though  annuals,  spring  from, 
the  seed  in  autumn,  and  make  compact,  sturdy 
little  plants.  These  pass  the  winter  safely,  and  are. 
ready  to  start  into  growth  in  the  first  warm  days, 
of  spring.  Shepherds’  Purse  is  an  example  of  this, 
set  of  weeds,  and  it  has  a  number  of  fellows. 
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Chickweed,  especially  in  damp  soils,  grows  the 
more  rampantly  the  cooler  the  weather,  and  goes 
into  winter  quarters  a  stout  plant,  ready  to  bloom 
at  any  time  in  winter  when  the  snow  melts  away, 
and  will  scatter  its  seeds  in  early  spring.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  stop  the  hoe  and  cultivator  when  the 
conspicuous  summer  weeds  are  subdued.  The 
seedling  weeds,  in  their  state  of  rest,  are  not  con¬ 
spicuous,  but  they  should  be  destroyed.  They 
will  appear  in  full  force  next  spring,  when  there 
will  be  less  time  for  disposing  of  them  than  now. 


Tender  Roses  in  Winter. 

All  of  the  perpetual  blooming  roses,  the  Teas, 
the  Bengals,  and  others  planted  out  for  summer 
blooming,  are  tender.  They  must  either  be  taken 
up  for  the  winter,  or  protected,  if  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  open  ground.  They  are  only  half- 
hardy,  but  will  survive  if  given  a  slight  protection. 
If  the  stems  are  bent  over  and  fastened  by  hooked 
pegs,  and  then  covered  with  sods,  they  will  usually 
come  out  next  spring  all  right,  and  ready  to  bloom 
for  another  season. 

-  ^  - 

l*laiiti»ig  Dutch  Rulbs. 

When  such  bulbs  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses, 
Tulips,  and  the  like  are  planted,  they  at  once  form 
roots,  and  prepare  for  an  early  blooming  in  spring. 
Those  who  have  to  purchase  such  bulbs  should 
procure  them  as  early  as  they  are  offered  by  the 
dealers.  Those  who  have  a  stock  on  hand  from 
former  years,  should  not  delay  the  planting  too 
long.  The  old  rule,  to  cover  the  bulb  with  soil 
equal  in  depth  to  its  own  thickness,  is  a  good  one, 
When  bulbs  are  planted  early,  they  bloom  all  the 
stronger  the  next  spring. 


Planting  Strawberries  in  Sep« 
tenaber. 

We  have  shown  how  strawberry  runners  may  be 
struck  in  pots.  Plants  thus  propagated  may  be  set 
out  at  any  time  after  they  are  well  established.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  planted  them  last 
month,  but  plants  that  have  become  well  rooted  in 
pots,  and  set  out  the  present  month,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  a  fair  return  next  spring.  Plants 
which  are  taken  up  from  the  beds,  may  be  planted 
in  autumn,  as  the  work  is  more  conveniently  and 
pleasantly  done  than  in  spring,  but  nothing  will  be 
gained  in  time. 


The  Carnation  as  a  Window  Plant. 

A  plant  will  not  bloom  continuously.  If  a  Car¬ 
nation  which  has  been  planted  in  the  open  border 
has  flowered  freely  all  summer,  it  is  unfair  to  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  bloom  through  the  winter.  It  should  be 
prepared  for  winter  blooming  by  depriving  it  of  its 
buds  during  summer.  If  this  has  not  been  done, 
it  will  be  well  to  cut  off  all  the  buds  now  visible 
upon  the  plants  needed  for  winter  blooming,  and 
take  them  up  before  cool  nights  check  their 
growth.  Give  the  plants,  after  they  have  been 
taken  up  and  potted,  shade  for  several  days ;  and 
when  cool  nights  come,  place  them  on  a  piazza, 
or  where  they  will  not  be  chilled. 


Planting:  Onions  in  Autumn. 

It  is  much  better  to  plant  onion  sets  in  the  fall 
than  to  wait  until  spring.  Aside  from  the  gain  of 
time  by  doing  it  in  autumn,  the  risk  of  keeping 
them  in  good  condition  is  avoided.  They  should 
not  be  planted  until  next  month,  or  until  so  late 
that  the  tops  will  not  start  into  growth.  At  this 
season  the  soil  is  warm  and  mellow,  and  the  work 
can  be  done  with  much  more  comfort  than  in 
spring.  The  sets  will  commence  their  growth  very 
early,  and  be  much  in  advance  of  those  planted  in 
spring.  Those  who  wish  to  raise  their  own  onion 
seed,  should  select  the  bulbs  and  plant  them  out 
in  autumn,  taking  care  to  cover  them  with  at  least 
three  inches  of  soil. 
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The  Seeds  o4‘  Hardy  Perennials. 

As  a  rule,  the  seeds  of  these,  such  as  the  Phlox¬ 
es,  the  Pentstemons,  and  a  long  list  of  others, 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Usually, 
if  kept  until  spring,  they  are  slow  to  germinate,  or 
fail  altogether.  Sown  at  once,  the  young  plants 
soon  appear,  and  if  protected  during  the  winter  by 
laying  a  few  evergreen  boughs  over  them,  they 
will  be  ready  to  set  in  place  next  spring,  and  will 
usually  bloom  the  next  summer.  If  it  is  not  de¬ 
sired  to  save  seed  from  any  shrub  or  herbaceous 
plant ;  the  sooner  the  flower  cluster  is  cut  away, 
after  its  beauty  is  past,  the  better.  Seed-forining 
is  exhaustive,  and  unless  seeds  are  wanted,  it  is 
vastly  better  for  a  plant  to  cut  away  all  flower  clus¬ 
ters  as  soon  as  they  have  passed  their  prime. 


Eieeping  Plaints  iii  "Winter. 

One  of  -our  friends,  whose  grounds  in  summer 
are  decorated  with  Agaves  and  many  other  tender 
plants,  has  a  cave  dug  in  a  bank,  in  which  he  stores 
these  plants  for  the  winter.  Every  one  can  not 
have  such  a  cave,  but  most  persons  can  have  the 
use  of  a  cellar,  in  which  tender  plants  can  be 
stored  during  the  winter  months.  Agaves,  India- 
rubber  Trees,  Dracaenas,  and  the  like,  as  well  as 
Oleanders  and  other  plants,  ornameutal  in  sum¬ 
mer,  can  be  put  away  for  the  winter  in  the  cellar. 
They  need  to  be  kept  perfectly  dormant,  but  should 
not  get  too  dry.  If  the  soil  is  fairly  moist  when 
they  are  stored  away  for  the  winter,  they  may  not 
need  any  care  until  towards  spring,  when  they 
should  be  examined,  and  water  given,  if  needed. 


Raspberries  anil  Itlackberries. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  stem  of  rasp¬ 
berry  or  blackberry,  that  has  once  borne  a  crop  of 
fruit,  has  served  its  purpose,  and  will  die.  These 
stems  will  be  replaced  by  a  new  growth,  which  will 
perfect  itself  this  autumn,  and  be  ready  to  produce 
a  crop  of  fruit  next  summer.  Therefore  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  get  the  old  stems  out  of  the  way,  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  off.  More  new  shoots,  or  suckers,  than 
are  needed  will  grow.  Two,  or  at  most  three,  are 
all  that  are  required  to  a  stool  ;  all  beyond  these 
should  be  cut  away  as  if  they  were  weeds.  Those 
which  are  allowed  to  grow,  should  be  tied  up  to 
stakes  or  a  trellis,  as  soon  as  large  enough.  Their 
upward  growth  should  be  stopped,  by  pinching  the 
growing  point,  at  five  feet  for  blackberries  and 
three  for  raspberries. 


IPlants  for  Next  Spring. 

Those  who  are  uot  versed  in  the  ways  of  market- 
gardeners,  are  not  aware  that  the  seeds  for  the 
early  crop  of  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  lettuce, 
are  sown  in  autumn.  The  plants,  protected  through 
the  winter  in  cold  frames,  are  set  out  very  early  the 
following  spring.  It  is  useless  for  one  to  expect 
to  have  these  vegetables  early  in  the  market,  un¬ 
less  he  adopts  the  method  that  years  of  experience 
has  shown  to  be  the  safe  one.  The  seeds  are  sowm 
in  autumn  in  the  open  ground  ;  the  young  plants, 
grown  to  the  proper  fize,  are  planted  out  in  cold 
frames,  where  they  are  kept  dormant,  and  at  the 
same  time  protected  from  severe  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature.  They  are  set  out  very  eaVly  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring.  The  time  for  sowing  the  seeds  to  pro¬ 
duce  plants  which  are  to  be  wintered,  is  of  great 
importance.  If  sown  too  soon,  the  plants  will  be 
too  large,  and  if  too  late,  they  will  not  be  strong 
enough.  After  a  long  experience  in  the  climate  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  has  found  it  safest 
to  sow  twice.  Once  on  the  twelfth  and  again  ou 
the  sixteenth  of  September,  and  would  prefer  to 
sow  later  than  the  last  named  date,  rather  than 
earlier.  Of  course,  the  time  of  sowing  must  vary 
with  each  locality,  the  object  being  to  have  strong 
plants,  ready  for  the  cold  frames,  in  four  or  five 
weeks  after  the  seeds  are  sown.  Farmers  and 
others,  who  wish  to  have  the  earliest  cabbages  for 
market,  should  adopt  this  method.  Sow  the  seeds 
this  month  ;  prick  out  the  young  plants  next  month 
into  cold  frames,  and  keep  them  dormant  through 
the  winter,  until  they  can  be  set  out  next  spring. 


In  the  Cotton  Field. 

The  cotton  crop  is  liable  to  so  many  injuries  that 
it  is,  especially  in  its  early  stages,  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  planter.  Late  frosts  and  cold  driv¬ 
ing  rains  often  prevent  his  getting  a  good  stand, 
and  if  obliged  to  replant,  the  crop  may  be  so  late, 
that  it  is  caught  at  the  other  end  of  the  season  by 
the  early  frosts  of  autumn.  After  the  plants  are 
fairly  established,  they  may  become  the  prey  of 
various  insects.  The  cotton  worm  will  come  irt 
hordes  upon  the  foliage,  completely  riddling,  or  as. 
the  planters  say,  “  ragging  it,”  and  poison  must  be- 
used,  or  the  crop,  if  not  lost,  will  be  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished.  Scarcely  less  destructive  is  the  Boll-worm,, 
which  hatches  from  an  egg  laid  in  the  blossom,  and’ 
enters  the  very  young  boll  ;  when  it  finds  that  the 
boll  is  about  to  fall,  on  account  of  the  injury  it 
inflicts,  its  instinct  warns  it  to  leave,  and  enter 
another  and  more  advanced  boll,  and  so  it  goes  on, 
destroying  one  after  another  as  it  works  its  unseen 
mischief.  If  the  plants  have  escaped  serious  damage, 
from  insects  and  other  causes,  the  cotton  field,  atr 
the  time  ripeningcommenees,  presents  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  sight.  The  mature  bolls  break  open,  and  the  soft 
fibre  of  snowy  whiteness,  relieved  from  the  confine¬ 
ment  in  which  it  had  been  held,  by  its  own  elastic¬ 
ity  enlarges  to  many  times  its  former  bulk,  each' 
boll  seeming  to  overflow  with  its  abundance  of  the 
precious  staple,  which  gleams  in  the  sunlight  in: 
marked  contrast  with  the  dark  green  of  the  foliage.. 
That  cotton  picking  should  be  a  season  of  jollity,, 
when  the  crop  was  produced  by  slave  labor,  is  not 
surprising,  as  it  marked  the  end  of  months  of  toil, 
and  was  an  assurance  that  the  reward  had  come  at 
last.  All  hands,  women  and  children,  as  well  as 
men,  brought  the  aid  of  their  nimble  fingers  to. 
gather  the  treasure  yielded  by  the  opening  bolls. 
The  pictures  of  “  Cotton  Picking,”  formerly  show¬ 
ed  the  field  alive  with  the  dusky  forms  of  the 
pickers.  Our  artist’s  picture  is  very  ditferent, 
showing  but  two  children  and  these  of  a  different 
race,  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  the 
cotton  field.  Was  the  sketch  intended  to  typify 
the  change  that  is  coming  over  cotton  culture, 
and  to  indicate  that  white  labor  would,  in  time, 
seek  the  cotton  fields  to  help  in  picking?  To 
be  prophetic,  the  artist  should  have  shown  the 
children  watching  the  operation  of  that  cotton¬ 
picking  machine,  yet  in  the  brain  of  some  inventor, 
which  is  now  earnestly  hoped  for,  and  while  its  ad¬ 
vent  will  deprive  the  cotton  field  of  its  picturesque 
features,  will  bring  to  the  harvest  the  mechanical 
aid  so  successfully  applied  in  harvesting  other  im¬ 
portant  crops.  This  picker  is  sure  to  come,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  children  like  these 
may  live  to  see  the  same  revolution  in  the  cotton 
harvest  that  our  skillful  mechanics  have  wrought 
in  the  harvest  of  our  immense  grain  crop. 


Kemedy  for  Hen  Lice. 


One  of  the  most  pestilential  visitations  in  the? 
hen  house  is  lice  ;  abundant  at  any  time  from  May 
until  frost  comes.  They  do  not  confine  their  pres¬ 
ence  to  their  own  quarters.  If  in  the  vicinity,  they 
invade  the  pig  sty,  the  carriage  house,  the  horse 
and  cow  stable.  The  horse  and  his  rider  are  both 
likely  to  be  covered  with  this  minute  pest.  They 
do  not  trouble  the  farmer’s  hen  roost  always,  for 
the  hens  as  a  rule  have  the  freedom  of  the  premi¬ 
ses,  roost  in  the  apple  trees  by  night,  and  wallow 
in  unlimited  dust  by  day,  which  effectually  rasps 
off  the  vermin.  But  many  must  confine  their  liens 
in  narrow  quarters  during  the  growing  season,  if 
they  keep  them  at  all,  and  these  creatures  come 
upon  them  by  stealth.  Do  you  suggest  fumigation 
by  tobacco,  or  by  6ul  phur  ?  What  if  your  hennery  is 
complete  in  its  ventilation,  and  without  a  door? 
It  will  not  hold  smoke.  Do  you  advise  whitewash 
and  thorough  cleansing?  That  is  a  big  job.  Kero¬ 
sene  is  now  in  almost  every  man’s  house,  and  this 
cheap  agent  will  make  you  master  of  the  situation.. 
Saturate  every  box,  perch,  and  beam  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  the  job  is  done.  Use  the  lamp  fillers 
carefully,  and  much  trouble  will,  be  avoided. 
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Merinos  Then  and  How. 

It  is  not  worth  while  for  us  to  neglect  our  Merino 
flocks,  even  though  the  Government  should  admit 
wool  and  woolens  duty  free.  True,  indeed,  there 
are  parts  of  the  country  where  wool-growing  will 
not  pay,  hut  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the 


thought  that  mutton-raising  will  be  remunerative, 
and  that  the  wool  of  the  mutton  breeds  will  help 
to  put  the  balance  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 

England  is  supposed  to  import  all  the  fine  wools 
for  her  famous  cloth  and  other  manufactures; 
nevertheless  the  writer  visited,  a  few  years  ago,  a 
farmer  at  Grays,  in  Essex,  and  was  surprised  and 
pleased  to  find  in  his  possession  an  excellent  flock 
of  pure  Merino  sheep,  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  Atwood’s,  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Vermont 
flocks,  with  which  he  was  somewhat  familiar. 
This  flock,  it  seems,  came  into  possession  of  the 
proprietor’s  father  directly  from  George  the 
Eourth,  and  has  since  been  carefully  bred  in  two 
■or  three  families  without  taking  any  out-cross, 
and,  as  was  understood,  without  the  introduction 
of  any  foreign  blood.  The  flock  came  originally 
as  a  present  to  the  King,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  was  bred  by  him,  and  increased  largely  in  sub¬ 
sequent  years.  The  accompanying  engravings  show 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  course 
of  ninety  years’  breeding.  The  animals  look  very 
unlike.  Figure  1  is  a  portrait  by  no  mean  artist  of 
one  of  King  George’s  rams.  The  magnificent  horns 
are  his  chief  glory,  in  the  ram’s  own  opinion.  He  is 
wrinkled  all  over,  wooled  clear  to  his  hoofs,  but  not 
much  upon  the  face  and  poll,  as  is  now  the  fashion, 
and  his  coat  is  a  fleece  of  fine  wool  without  mistake. 
The  other  ram  (figure  3)  has  smaller  horns  ;  a  deep¬ 
er  carcass,  shorter  legs,  and  a  straighter  back.  The 
Merinos  have  apparently  been  greatly  modified. 


Utilizing  Weeds. 

Weeds  will  grow  after  the  standard  crops,  corn 
.and  potatoes,  have  been  cultivated  for  the  last 
time,  and  some  of  them  will  go  to  seed  and  make 
work  for  another  season,  unless  they  are  eradi¬ 
cated.  Weeds  have  their  uses,  and  this  may  be  an 
additional  motive  to  keep  the  fields  clean  in  the 
fall  mouths.  The  grasses,  purslane,  and  many 
other  weeds  have  nourishment  in  them,  and  make 
•  excellent  feed  for  cows,  young  stock,  hens,  and 
pigs  that  are  kept  in  close  pens.  Hens  will  lay 
much  better  that  have  green  food  daily  added  to 
their  rations  of  corn  or  other  food.  The  fattening 
pigs  will  thrive  much  better  with  weeds  thrown 
into  their  pens.  Weeds  of  all  sorts  make  good 


fertilizers,  and  may  safely  be  drawn  by  the  cart¬ 
load  to  the  pig  sty  and  the  cow  yard  or  barn 
cellar,  to  be  mixed  in  the  compost  heap  with  head¬ 
lands,  peat,-  muck,  and  animal  manures.  Every 
weed  that  is  left  among  growing  crops  diminishes 
the  yield  of  the  plant  that  is  cultivated.  Every 
seed  that  is  scattered  from  neglected  weeds  makes 


work  for  future  years.  It  sometimes  pays  to  plow 
under  the  weeds,  as  the  cheapest  way  of  utilizing 
them.  Let  no  weeds  of  any  sort  go  to  seed. 


Take  Care  of  the  Home  Fertilizers. 

If  horse  dung  is  thrown  into  a  heap  at  any  time 
of  year,  it  will  hardly  get  cold  at  all,  for  the  heat 
from  fermentation  will  begin  before  the  animal 
heat  is  gone.  This  will  soon  cause  it  to  “  fire 
fang,”  greatly  deteriorating  its  manurial  value. 
If  it  can  be  trodden  down  hard,  as,  near  a  stable- 
i  door  where  horses  and  men  constantly  travel  over 


it,  it  will  remain  almost  unchanged  for  a  long  time. 
If  kept  moist  and  well  compacted,  it  will  not  be 
injured ;  and,  if  very  wet,  even  though  not  com¬ 
pact,  it  will  undergo  a  slow  decomposition  which, 
while  it  improves  the  texture,  causes  no  loss  un¬ 
less  the  water  flows  away.  Horse  manure  may  be 


so  treated  that,  though  unmixed  with  other  sub¬ 
stances,  it  will  suffer  little  or  no  loss,  and  become 
fine  and  well  decomposed.  It  is,  however,  much 
more  easily  brought  into  condition  for  use  as  fine 
manure,  or  garden  compost,  by  mixing  it  with 
sods,  loam,  peat,  swamp  muck,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  This  should  be  done  daily  as  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  thrown  out,  and  it  is  by  far  preferable  to 
have  it  under  cover  than  exposed  to  the  weather. 
Whatever  material  is  used,  it  should  not  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  diluent  simply,  for  the  action  of  the  fer¬ 
menting  dung  is  to  develop  some  available  plant 
food  out  of  the  soil,  or  peaty  matter  used  to  con¬ 
trol  the  fermentation,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
strawy  or  lumpy  character  of  the  manure  is  rapidly 
lost,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  homogeneous  mass. 

The  fermentation  of  the  manure  and  the  loss  of 
valuable  ingredients  is  not  entirely  checked  by 
this  mixing  with  soil,  but,  in  a  measure,  only  con¬ 
trolled.  If  it  goes  on  too  far,  the  mass  will  be¬ 
come  poor  in  nitrogenous  matter  :  ammonia  will 
be  formed,  this  will  be  absorbed,  but  the  action 
will  still  go  on.  If  the  proportion  of  soil  is  not 
very  great,  after  awhile  we  shall  be  forced  to 
use  something  else  to  arrest  and  hold  this  volatile 
gas,  the  most  valuable  and  fugitive  of  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  manures.  Plaster  (ground  gypsum) 
is  often  used  for  this  purpose,  and  is  efficient. 
Sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  is  exceedingly  con¬ 
venient,  because  it  can  be  procured  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  and  will  go  a  great  way.  It  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  sprinkled  over  the  heap  every  two  or 
three  days.  The  quantity  to  be  used  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  earth  or  peat  used  in  the  com¬ 
post.  A  pound  in  a  pailful  of  water  ought  to  be 
enough  for  a  cart-load  of  the  compost. 

The  amount  of  earth  used  at  first  should  be 
about  half  as  much  as  the  whole  bulk  of  the  ma¬ 
nure,  and  it  should  be  spread  evenly  over  the  sur¬ 
face  after  the  manure  is  laid  regularly  upon  the 
heap.  Cover  each  time  only  the  last  application. 
It  is  well  to  tread  the  heap  down  now  and  then, 
and  after  it  has  stood  long  enough  to  begin  to 
heat,  say  two  or  three  weeks,  it  must  be  shovelled 
over,  with  the  addition  of  as  much  more  earth. 
The  heap  should  be  placed  where  liquid  manure 
may  be  collected  and  pumped  or  thrown  over  it. 
If  this  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  heap  becomes 
dry,  water  must  be  used  freely,  so  as  to  render  the 
entire  mass  moist.  A  convenient  way  to  watch 
the  heating  of  such  a  compost  is  to  have  one  or 
two  pointed  hard-wood  sticks  thrust  three  feet  or 


so  into  the  heap.  When  withdrawn,  the  sticks  are 
more  or  less  warm,  according  as  the  heap  is  heat¬ 
ing.  After  once  heating  and  being  worked  over 
with  more  earth,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  com¬ 
post  heating  injuriously  for  several  months.  It 
should,  however,  be  carefully  watched. 


Fig.  1. — A  MERINO  RAM  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
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A  Mew  Orchard, 


There  is  no  more  profitable  use  to  which  a  farmer 
can  devote  a  share  of  his  land  than  to  orchard 
planting.  If  he  intends  the  fruit  for  his  own  use 
only,  it  will  be  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  profit¬ 
able,  as  it  will  bring  health,  comfort,  and  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Many  plant  trees  without  properly  consid¬ 
ering  the  varieties,  and  then,  grudging  the  land 
thus  occupied,  ask  of  it,  what  is  required  of  no 
other  field  upon  the  farm,  viz.,  that  it  shall  annually 
support  two  crops,  the  trees  and  grass,  grain,  or 
something  else,  which  usually  has  the  land  all  to 
itself.  This  treatment  is  mainly  the  cause  of  the 
“  giving  out  ”  of  fruit,  about  which  we  hear  in  the 
older  States.  While  we  advocate  the  planting  of  or¬ 
chards,  we  have  too  much  regard  for  trees  to  wish 
them  to  be  submitted  to  such  treatment.  Unless 
one  can  be  content  with  one  crop  from  his  land, 
and  be  willing  to  give  it  up  to  the  trees,  be  had 
better  not  plant  them.  Of  course,  while  the  trees 
are  young,  a  wide  strip  between  the  rows  may  be 
properly  occupied  by  a  crop,  but  when  they  come 
into  bearing,  the  trees  should  have  the  whole  laud, 
and  all  crops,  such  as  clover, and  other  pasturage  for 
pigs,  should  be  grown  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees. 
An  orchard,  properly  treated,  may  be  made  profita¬ 
ble  if  the  fruit  is  sold,  dried  or  “evaporated,”  or  con¬ 
verted  into  cider  and  vinegar.  There  is  no  better 
time  to  prepare  an  orchard  than  during  this  and 
the  next  month,  whether  the  planting  is  to  be  done 
this  fall  or  next  spring.  The  most  important  work 
of  preparation  is  drainage.  Trees  are  sometimes 
planted  upon  soil  that  is  too  wet,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  laying  the  drains  afterwards.  It  is  much 
better  to  drain  before  planting,  as  the  convenient 
time  for  laying  the  drains  may  not  occur  for 
years,  and  the  trees,  having  made  their  early 
growth  in  an  unsuitable  soil,  can  never  be  com¬ 
pletely  restored.  Very  poor  land  may  require 
manuring,  but  if  sufficiently  fertile  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  crops  of  the  farm,  it  is  rich  enough.  Thor¬ 
ough  plowing,  with  a  breaking  up  of  the  subsoil, 
is  of  more  importance  than  manure.  Even  if 
the  trees  are  to  be  planted  in  spring,  much  time 
may  be  saved  by  laying  out  the  ground,  placing  a 
small  stake  to  indicate  the  place  for  each  tree. 
- «&•»- - - 

Wheat— How  Much  Seed  per  Acre  1 

J.  M.  STAHL. 

It  is  the  common  practice  in  this  country  to  sow 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre.  This  is  doubtless  a  relic  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  time  spoken  of  in  Scripture. 
For  surely  a  man  must  be  supposed  to  make  some 
allowance  for  birds,  stony  ground,  and  thistles 
when  he  scatters  two  bushels  of  wheat  on  an  acre. 
He  must  sow  on  somewhat  the  same  principle  that 
the  early  Illinois  settlers  planted  corn,  who  put  in 
a  hill:  two  srrains  for  worms,  two  for  moles,  two  for 
squirrels,  three  for  crows  and  blackbirds,  and  three 
to  grow.  Two  bushels  of  seed  wheat  was  the 
proper  amount  when  men  plowed  with  a  stick  and 
seeded  with  two  sticks.  It  may  not  have  been  too 
much  when,  as  was  the  case  scarcely  more  than  a 
half  century  ago,  the  ground  was  poorly  plowed 
with  a  wooden  mold-board  plow,  pulverized  with  a 
straight-toothed  wooden  harrow,  and  the  seed 
sown  broadcast  and  covered  with  a  brush.  Better 
implements,  better  knowledge,  better  methods, 
better  culture,  have  made  less  and  less  seed  requi¬ 
site.  Among  the  essentials  cf  complete  germination 
may  be  mentioned  fineness  and  firmness  of  the 
seed-bed,  and  an  equable  distribution  of  its  mois¬ 
ture  and  heat.  These  conditions  did  not  exist  in 
the  seed-bed  fifty  years  ago,  and  are  not  found  in 
perfection  in  the  seed-bed  to-day.  The  ground  is 
now  thoroughly  plowed  to  begin  with,  and  the  use 
of  spring-tooth  and  disc  barrows,  of  drags  and 
iron  rollers,  makes  it  very  fine  and  firm.  The  more 
homogenous  the  soil,  the  more  equable  will  be 
its  moisture  and  the  more  uniform  its  temperature. 

A  half  century  ago,  much  seed  was  wasted  by 
the  manner  of  sowing.  It  was  thrown  by  hand, 
and  not  evenly  distributed.  It  was  harrowed  or 


brushed  in,  which  covered  some  seed  six  inches 
deep,  and  left  some  uncovered.  The  strong  crowd¬ 
ed  out  the  weak,  and  an  additional  waste  resulted. 
The  force-feed  drill  distributes  the  grain  evenly 
and  covers  it  to  a  uniform  depth.  Hence  less  seed 
is  required.  At  that  time  much  more  was  winter 
killed.  The  grain  did  not  make  a  vigorous  growth, 
because  its  food  was  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
grouud,  loose  and  lumpy,  rose  and  fell  more  by 
the  action  of  frost  than  now,  when  it  is  fine  and 
firm.  There  were  no  ridges  to  protect  the  wheat 
as  now,  when  the  drill  is  used.  The  use  of  fertil¬ 
izers,  to  insure  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  autumn, 
was  not  so  common.  Then  considerable  grain  did 
fall  where  it  had  not  much  earth,  and  some  fell 
among  thorns.  Farmers  are  now  careful  to  make 
more  earth  by  better  culture  and  the  use  of  fertil¬ 
izers  ;  and  each  year  they  wage  war  against  thorns 
and  weeds  that  might  choke  out  the  wheat.  There 
is  less  seed  lost  in  this  way  now  than  formerly. 

Wheat  is  a  wonderfully  prolific  grain  when  it  has 
a  chance.  A  grain  produces  but  one  plant.  But 
wheat  “tillers,”  and  many  stalks  are  formed 
from  the  one  plant.  Where  wheat  is  not  crowded, 
is  in  a  fairly  rich  soil,  and  the  tillering  is  not  im¬ 
peded,  the  average  number  of  stems  for  each 
plant  is  sixteen.  Each  one  produces  a  head  or 
ear,  containing  on  an  average,  under  reasonably 
favorable  conditions,  fifty  grains.  Thus  one  grain 
yields  eight  hundred  grains.  At  this  rate,  the  man 
who  sows  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  would  harvest 
sixteen  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  or  else  much  of 
the  seed  is  lost.  The  average  yield  of  the  couutry, 
however,  is  less  than  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  A 
bushel  of  wheat  contains,  ordinarily,  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  grains  ;  two  bushels,  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  grains.  An  acre  of 
land  contains  slightly  above  six  million  square 
inches.  So  that  each  plant  has  four  square  inches 
from  which  to  derive  sustenance.  Measure  that  on 
the  ground,  and  see  how  small  it  is.  Can  you  ex¬ 
pect  the  plant  to  make  a  vigorous  growth  on  four 
square  inches  ?  Can  you  expect  it  to  tiller  and 
produce  sixteen  stems  ?  Can  you  expect  it  to  ma¬ 
ture  sixteen  full  heads  ?  The  result  of  this  crowd¬ 
ing  is  plain.  The  plants  can  not  gain  nutriment 
when  growing  so  densely.  Some  must  die  that 
the  others  may  live.  The  strong  triumph  and  the 
weak  succumb.  This  struggle  for  life  begins  as 
soon  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground.  As  the 
plants  grow  larger,  they  require  more  room,  and 
others  must  give  way,  and  very  few,  if  any,  attain 
a  full  growth.  All  are  cramped  and  starved.  Till¬ 
ering  is  impeded  ;  many  plants  do  not  tiller  at  all, 
and  those  that  do,  tiller  imperfectly.  The  same  Is 
true  of  earing.  Full  ears  can  not  he  expected. 
An  acre  of  wheat  contains  about  eight  hundred 
thousand  heads.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  on  account 
of  tillering,  these  are  produced  by  three  hundred 
thousand  plants.  Consequently,  only  one-fifth  of 
the  grains  sown  produce  mature  plants  ;  these 
plants  produce  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  proper 
number  of  stems  by  tillering,  and  these  produce 
imperfect  heads.  This  is  almost  entirely  caused 
by  crowding. 

Two  quarts  of  seed  sown  on  an  aerp  have  pro¬ 
duced  fifty  bushels  of  wheat.  Where  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable,  the  American  farmer  should 
not  sow  more  than  half  a  bushel  per  acre.  But 
agricultural  reforms  are  never  sweeping ;  there¬ 
fore  let  the  wheat-grower  try  one  bushel  per  acre. 


A  Milking  Stool  Attachment. 

This  illustration  shows  the  milking  stool  used 
by  A.  S.  H.,  of  Lapeer,  Mich.  It  is  a  common 


three-legged  stool,  with  a  pail  holder  fastened  to 
the  legs  two  inches  from  the  ground.  It  is  made 
from  #-inch  strips,  and  there  are  notches  cut  in 
the  legs  to  l'eceive  the  frame  for  holding  the  pail. 


Diseases  of  Quince  Trees. 

TV.  W.  MEECH. 

There  are  three  diseases  of  quince  trees.  A 
blight,  closely  resembling  the  well-known  pear 
blight,  is  readily  known  by  the  leaves  withering 
and  turning  black  in  the  season  of  most  rapid 
growth.  Sometimes  it  is  confined  to  the  tender 


twigs,  in  other  cases  it  shows  itself  in  patches' 
along  the  branches,  or  the  entire  bark  is  discolored 
and  shrivelled.  If  we  cut  through  the  bark,  the 
wood  is  found  to  be  dead  and  hard,  like  wood  sea¬ 
soned  a  long  time.  This  often  envelops  the  main 
trunk  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  the  tree  consists  of 
several  trunks,  as  is  common  with  the  quince,  some 
die  down  to  the  collar,  while  others  appear  unaffect¬ 
ed.  At  first  I  tried  cutting  out  and  burning  all  the 
affected  parts,  as  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
blight  as  possible.  But  the  disease  so  soon  ap- 
appeared  in  other  parts  of  the  trees,  that  it  kept 
me  very  busy,  and  some  trees  died  in  spite  of  all 
my  care.  Afterwards  1  tried  salt,  which  was  sown 
broadcast  as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  trees  extended. 
I  did  this  about  the  time  the  buds  opened,  and 
that  year  there  was  very  little  blight.  The  next. 

year  I  salted  all  my  trees, 
and  was  happy  in  not  see¬ 
ing  any  blight  at  all.  The 
trees  upon  which  there 
were  patches  of  blight  on. 
the  limbs,  or  the  trunks  of 
which  were  affected,  showed  a  disposition  to  cover 
the  diseased  places  with  new  growth.  •  Several 
years  of  this  experience  have  convinced  me  that 
this  annual  salting  in  the  spring  is  a  preventive  of 
the  blight.  For  trees  two  or  three  years  old,  I 
use  about  a  pint  of  salt,  and  increase  the  quantity 
as  the  trees  grow  larger.  A  caution  is  in  place 
here  :  over-salting  is  as  ruinous  as  judicious  salting 
is  beneficial.  I  use  salt  for  my  pear  trees  in  the 
same  way,  and  I  have  not  had  any  blight  among 
them  for  as  many  years  as  they  have  been  salted. 

Another  disease  of  the  quince  is  a  very  destruc¬ 
tive  fungus,  known  to  science  as  the  Bcestilia  au- 
rantiaca.  It  affects  the  leaves  with  red  spots,  that 
multiply  and  enlarge  until  the  foliage  of  the  tree 
becomes  unsightly,  and  finally  the  leaves  fall  to 
the  ground.  It  requires  a  magnifying  glass  to  see 
the  fungus  on  these  spots.  Not  so  with  the  stems 
and  fruit.  On  these  it  shows  itself  as  a  reddish 
powder,  easily  seen.  Wherever  these  orange- 
colored  spores  are  wafted  by  the  wind,  they  carry 
the  disease  to  both  stems  and  fruit.  The  period  of 
its  destructiveness  is  confined  to  the  time  when 
the  growing  fruit  and  stems  are  quite  tender.  If 
the  stem  lives  and  grows  in  spite  of  the  attack,  it 
will  exhibit  an  enlarged  and  spongy  growth,  fig¬ 
ure  1.  After  the  fruit  grows  to  about  the  size 
of  a  hen’s  egg,  it  seems  to  be  beyond  the  attacks. 
The  effects  of  this  disease  are  often  seen  in  the 
little  dried-up  quinces  that  stay  on  the  tips  of  the 
dead  twigs,  and  become  almost  black  in  winter. 
A  cross  section  of  the  diseased  part  is  shown  in 
figure  2.  This  disease  lias  discouraged  quince-grow¬ 
ers.  Gathering  and  burning  all  affected  fruits  aud 
twigs  is  an  effective  remedy.  A  third  form  of  disease 
is  caused  by  a  fungus ,  Marthiera  Mespili,  which  at- 
!  tacks  the  leaves, giving  them  a  blotched  appearance. 
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Protection  in  the  Garden. 

Plants  recently  set  out  may  suffer  from  too  much 
sun  in  mid-day,  or  be  injured  by  cooling  at  night. 
In  either  case,  a  very  slight  protection  may  save 
them.  It  does  not  require  a  frame  or  even  a  mat. 
A  sheet  of  paper  will  answer  just  as  well  as  a  more 
bulky  covering  to  keep  off  too  much  heat  from  the 
■sun,  and  to  prevent  too  great  radiation  in  cool 


nights.  If  we  use  paper,  and  old  newspapers  are  the 
most  convenient  material,  we  must  contrive  some 
means  to  keep  it  from  contact  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Otherwise,  the  paper,  (if  used  to  protect 
the  plants  from  too  much  cooling,  if  not  from 
Trost),  when  it  becomes  wet  from  the  condensation 
-of  dew,  wiM  soon  get  so  heavy  as  to  press  upon 
the  plants,  and  thus  injure  rather  than  preserve 
them.  Figures  1  and  2  show  how  such  protection 
may  be  effectively  given.  Two  twigs  of  any  suita¬ 
ble  bush  at  hand,  being  placed  as  in  fig.  1,  a  paper 
is  laid  over  them,  and  by  means  of  a  little  earth  or 
small  stones  upon  its  edges,  is  kept  in  place.  This 
method  will  answer  for  single  plants,  but  where 


Fig.  3.— ROW  OF  ARCHED  TWIGS. 


they  are  in  a  row,  the  arched  twigs  may  be  placed 
as  shown  in  figure  3  ;  these  are  to  be  covered  with 
paper, held  in  place  in  the  manner  shown  in  figure  2. 


The  Elder  as  a  Weed. 

The  English  works  upon  agriculture  treat  upon 
the  propagation  and  cultivation  of  the  Elder,  it 
being  regarded  as  a  useful  shrub,  while  farmers  in 
this  country  are  mainly  interested  in  destroying  jt. 
The  two,  the  Elder  of  Europe  ( Sambucus  nigra ), 
and  our  common  Elder  ( S .  Canadensis),  are  so  near¬ 
ly  alike,  that  botanists  think  ours  may  be  only 
a  form  of  the  other.  The  various  uses  made  iD 
Europe  of  the  flowers  as  a  perfume  and  in  medi¬ 
cine,  of  the  berries  in  wine,  syrup,  etc.,  and  even 
of  the  wood  of  the  large  stems,  are  little  knowm  in 
this  country.  The  Elder  of  England  is  often  a 
tree  twenty  feet  high,  while  with  us,  it  makes  un¬ 
sightly  clumps,  rarely  higher  than  six  feet.  Aside 
from  its  flowers  and  fruit,  the  Elder  of  England  is 
valued  for  making  a  sort  of  hedge  or  screen,  to 
shelter  crops  agaiust  severe  winds,  and  it  is  also 
used  as  a  nurse-tree  to  shade  and  protect  planta¬ 
tions  of  young  forest  trees,  uses  for  which  we  have 
much  better  plants.  Our  Elder  has  wide-spread 
■roots,  and  merely  cutting  the  stems  causes  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  numerous  shoots,  which  will  increase 
the  size  of  the  clump.  One  of  our  writers,  early 
in  the  present  century,  claimed  that  Elders  could 
Ibe  killed  “if  they  were  mowed  five  times.”  He 
was  probably  right,  if  the  times  were  at  proper 
periods.  To  kill  the  Elder,  or  any  similar  shrub,  it 
should  be  cut  when  in  flower ;  at  this  time  its 
■  energies  have  been  expended  in  the  production  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  it  has  not  yet  begun  to 
store  up  a  supply  of  food  for  future  growth.  Cut¬ 
ting  at  this  time,  greatly  checks  the  plant,  and 
though  it  will  produce  shoots  from  the  root,  the 
-cutting  of  these,  as  often  as  they  appear,  will  soon 
•exhaust  it.  This  persistent  cutting  down  of  the 
mew  growth  is  rarely  faithfully  done,  and  it  is 
much  better  to  trust  the  work  to  sheep,  which,  if 
•enclosed  upon  the  field  where  Elders  are  to  be  de¬ 


stroyed,  will  keep  down  every  green  shoot.  To 
those  correspondents,  who  have  asked  about  ex¬ 
terminating  Elders,  we  have  replied  by  mail  that 
they  might  cut  them  while  in  bloom.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  exterminate  the  bushes  this  month,  we 
should  grab  out  all  that  could  be  readily  removed 
in  this  manner  ;  each  clump  will  leave  a  number  of 
long  roots  in  the  ground,  which,  if  neglected,  will 
only  make  matters  worse.  The  shoots  from  these 
should  be  frequently  cut,  or  eaten  off  by 
sheep,  and  as  these  have  now  gained 
strength,  it  may  be  necessary  t'>  continue 
their  suppression  next  spring.  One  fact  is 
well  established  :  No  plant,  continuously 
deprived  of  its  foliage,  can  live.  Some 
have  a  larger  underground  store  from 
which  to  form  new  shoots,  than  others, 
but  if  the  cutting  is  continuous,  the  plant 
must  eventually  succumb.  Mr.  Tatnall, 
of  Delaware,  found  that  this  was  true 
with  even  the  worst  of  all  our  weeds,  the  “  Horse 
Nettle  ”  ( Solanum  Carolinense ),  if  the  man  was 
determined  to  hold  out  longer  than  the  plant. 


Farming  that  Pays.— An  Illustration. 


Our  readers  are  invited  to  come  with  us  and  take 
a  look  at  two  fields,  side  by  side ;  real  fields,  not 
imaginary  ones,  as  agricultural  editors  are  some¬ 
times  supposed  to  write  about.  We  will  not  tell 
just  where  they  are,  as  our  host  begged  us  not  to  ; 
and  besides,  a  good  many  of  our  readers  may  think 
of  neighbors  who  may  be  the  owners  of  the  farms 
referred  to.  There  are  thousands  of  similar  farms 
all  through  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Southern  Ohio,  the  Virginias,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  lesson  will  apply  in  other  States. 

The  seven-acre  field  right  before  us  has  a  mag¬ 
nificent  crop  of  rye  growing.  The  one  right  along¬ 
side  of  it  is  a  ten-acre  pasture  lot.  The  stones  on 
it  remind  us  of  a  New  Hampshire  stage-driver,  to 
whom  we  said,  “That’s  a  terribly  stony,  jolting 
road  we  have  just  come  over;  our  hat  is  all 
smashed  in,  and  our  bones  as  sore  as  if  beaten 
with  a  hickory  maul.” — “Yes,”  said  he,  “but  if 
you  take  them  stones  out,  there  wrou’t  be  any  road 
left.”  The  fields  are  on  a  hill-side,  not  steep 
enough  to  “  wash  ”  in  ordinary  rain-storms.  They 
run  originally  alike  in  soil,  in  stones,  and  rocks,  in 
apparent  worthlessness.  Here  is  an  outline  of  our 
talk  with  the  farmer  while  looking  at  that  crop  of 
rye,  thick,  tall,  the  heads  long  and  well  filled  ; 

Editor. — “  How  many  bushels  of  rye  do  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  thresh  out  from  this  field  ?  ” 

Farmer. — “Somewhat  over  forty,  I  reckon.” 

E.  — “  Isn’t  that  a  pretty  high  figure  ?  ” 

F.  — “  I  guess  not.  I  have  threshed  out  forty- 
six  and  a  half  measured  bushels  an  acre  on  the 
field,  when  it  didn’t  look  much  better’n  now.” 

E.  — “  How  much  manure  did  you  apply  ?  ” 

F.  — “Well,  I  don’t  know  exactly.  We  kept 
hauling  it  out  from  the  cow  yards  as  we  had  time  ; 
about  forty  two-horse  wagon  loads,  p’rhaps  fifty  ; 
but  call  it  just  about  forty-nine,  if  you  want  to,  or 
seven  loads  to  an  acre.” 

E.  — “  Have  you  manured  it  much  before  ?  What 
rotation  of  crops  do  you  practice?” 

F.  — “We  put  in  about  the  same  amount  of  ma¬ 
nure  every  three  or  four  years,  more  or  less,  as  we 
have  it,  and  time  to  haul  it ;  an  average  of  two 
good  loads  a  year,  perhaps,  the  larger  part  of  it 
when  we  have  corn  on.  Wc  follow  corn  with  rye, 
sowing  plenty  of  clover  and  timothy  seed  in  the 
spring,  and  then  mow,  or  pasture  two  to  four  years, 
according  as  the  grass  holds  out,  and  then  plow 
again  for  corn  or  oats,  to  be  followed  with  rye.” 

E.  — “  Do  you  often  get  forty  bushels  of  rye  ?” 

F.  — “  Not  always.  A  bad  spring,  one  when  it 
thaws  and  freezes  a  good  many  times,  partly  kills 
the  rye  roots,  and  wheat  won’t  stand  the  cold, 
changeable  weather  we  have  here.” 

E.  — “  How  much  corn  do  you  get  ?  ” 

F.  — “Corn  is  uncertain  hereabouts;  the  spring 
often  too  cold,  and  autumn  frosts  too  early.  In 
good  years  I  have  had  seventy  bushels  an  aese  of 
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sound  cora,  and  then  again  scarcely  forty  bushels 
of  soft  corn  and  nubbins,  on  account  of  cold,  wet 
weather  and  early  frosts.  Rye,  oats,  and  grass 
pay  better.” 

E. — “Do  you  average  thirty  bushels  of  rye?” 

A.— “Yes,  more’n  that.  I  was  talking  it  over 
with  my  sons  only  last  week,  and  we  calculated 
that  that  field  has  averaged  about  thirty-three 
bushels.  That’s  been  a  first-rate  field  ever  since 
we  got  the  stones  off.  There’s  plenty  of  them 
left,  but,  excepting  a  few  rocks,  the  stones  are  not 
larger  than  your  fist,  and  we  think  these  small 
stones  are  good  for  the  land.” 

E.  — “  What  has  rye  generally  sold  for?  ” 

F.  — “  About  one  dollar  a  bushel,  one  year  with 
another;  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less.” 

E.  — “  How  much  does  it  cost  an  acre  ?  ” 

F.  — “  I  can’t  tell.  We  do  all  the  work  ourselves, 
and  don’t  pay  out  anything,  unless  you  reckon  the 
seed,  which  would  bring  money,  say  one  dollar  and 
a  half  to  two  dollars  an  acre.” 

A1.— “If  you  reckoned  for  the  cost  of  plowing, 
harrowing,  harvesting,  etc.,  one  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day  each  for  man  and  team  for  work,  one  dollar 
per  load  for  manure,  also  for  use  of  implements, 
would  twelve  dollars  per  acre  cover  the  cost  ?  ” 

F. — “  Yes,  and  more.  The  straw  usually  pays 
all  cost  after  the  seed  is  in,  and  it  has  sometimes 
sold  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  crop.” 

E.  — “Well,  then,  calling  the  straw  nothing,  can 
you  reckon  on  twenty  dollars  an  acre  clear  profit  ?” 

F.  — “Yes,  it  seems  so,  as  you  figure  it  out.  I 
never  reckoned  it  before.” 

E.  — “You  say  that  field  was  once  very  stony  ?” 

F.  — “  Yes,  I  well  remember  when  it  was  just  as 
bad  as  that  ten-acre  field  over  there.  They  couldn’t 
raise  ten  dollars’  worth  of  anything  on  it.  White 
beans  couldn’t  grow  for  want  of  space  between 
the  stones.  Father  and  three  of  us  boys,  a  yoke 
of  oxen  and  a  span  of  horses,  worked  five  weeks 
in  that  field,  and  had  a  big  job  of  it,  besides 
paying  a  man  twelve  dollars  to  blast  the  rocks.” 

E.  — “  If  you  estimate  for  men  and  boys  one  dol¬ 
lar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  three  dollars  for 
teams,  that  would  be  eight  dollars  a  day  for  fiye 
weeks,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars,  including  blasting, 
that  is  thirty-six  dollars  an  acre  ?” 

F. —‘“  Yes,  as  you  figure,  but  it  wasn’t  half  that. 
Two  of  us  boys  couldn't  have  hired  out  at  more 
than  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  most  of  it  was  done 
■when  we  hadn’t  much  else  on  hand.” 

E. — “  No  matter  ;  take  figures  two  hundred  and 
fifty-two  dollars,  or  thirty-six  dollars  per  acre. 
You  allowed  that  the  rye  gave  twenty  dollars  per 
acre  over  expenses,  and  the  oats,  clover,  etc.,  paid 
almost  as  well,  which  I  can  believe,  on  such  a  field, 
after  thirty-six  dollars  an  acre  was  spent  in  fixing 
it.  But  cut  down  the  rye  profit  twenty-five  per 
cent,  and  reckon  it  only  fifteen  dollars,  calling 
your  work  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day  now, 
and  allowing  for  other  expenses.  Let  the  straw 
go  to  the  cow  yard  and  stables  for  bedding  and 
manure.  We  hear  that  the  farms  around  here, 
with  fair  buildings,  are  worth  about  one  hundred 
dollars  an  acre,  or  the  land  alone  two-thirds  as 
much.  But  call  that  field  one  hundred  dollars  an 
acre,  and  it  returns  you  a  good  fifteen  per  cent  ?” 

F—‘l  can’t  dispute  your  figures,  but  I  never 
reckoned  it  up  that  way.  Besides,  this  is  a  good 
field.  That  ten-acre  lot  alongside  of  it  don’t  pay 
anything,  or  not  over  three  or  four  dollars  an  acre 
for  pasturage,  and  so  we  have  to  ‘  average  it  up.’  ” 

E. — “  Yes,  we  see  ;  but  I  heard  from  one  of 
your  neighbors  that  you  had  over  five  hundred 
dollars  in  the  savings  bank  from  the  sale  of  butter 
aDd  cheese,  and  that  you  only  get  four  per  cent  in¬ 
terest,  and  also  hold  a  five  hundred  dollar  mort¬ 
gage,  bringing  in  six  per  cent.  You  said  a  little 
while  ago  that  this  splendid  rye  field  was  once  just 
like  the  ten-acre  pasture  lot,  which  does  not  re¬ 
turn  over  three  dollars  to  four  dollars  per  acre  a 
year,  and  that  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars, 
or  thirty-six  dollars  an  acre  (or  only  half  that,  as 
you  estimate  it),  made  all  the  difference.  Suppose 
you  draw  out  of  the  bank  three  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars,  and  expend  it  on  the  stone-covered  pas- 
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iture  lot,  putting  it  in  as  good  condition  as  the  rjre 
field.  Would  you  not  then  get  three  or  four  times 
as  much  for  the  money  every  year  you  live,  and 
your  sons  after  you  ?  Would  it  not  pay  to  borrow 
the  money,  if  we  are  misinformed  about  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank  and  the  mortgage  ?  Would  it  not  pat 
■to  sell  off  ten  acres  of  some  other  poor  part  of  the 
farm,  even  at  thirty-five  dollars  or  forty  dollars  an 
acre,  and  expend  the  proceeds  in  the  pasture  lot  ? 
Suppose  you  should  sell  ofE  half  of  your  whole 
farm,  and  with  the  money  put  all  the  other  half 
into  as  good  condition  or  better  than  the  rye  field, 
and  then,  with  half  the  work  and  care,  get  more 
crops  and  far  better  paying  ones,  and  more  real 
profit?” 

F. — “  Well,  that’s  bringing  farmers  down  to  the 
"book  or  to  arithmetic.  I  guess  there’s  more  in 
*book  farming’  than  I  had  thought  of.... Here, 
boys,  the  Editor  says  he’s  going  to  print  this  talk 
in  the  American  Agriculturist.  Let’s  go  right  into 
■that  pasture  lot  before  it  gets  into  print.  But  see 
iere,  Mr.  Editor,  don’t  you  say  anything  about 
that  savings  bank  or  mortgage,  or  I  shall  never 
bear  the  last  of  it.  Don’t  say  you  have  been 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  this  farm,  or  print  my 
name,  or  they’ll  twit  me  about  the  rye  and  pasture 
field  and  the  savings  bank  all  the  rest  of  my  life, 
and  make  me  pay  more  taxes,  too.  I’ll  go  right 
at  that  field,  and  two  other  fields  you  haven’t  seen, 
just  as  60on  as  I  can  get  the  mortgage  money.” 


Diseased  Gooseberries. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Livingston,  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends 
ns  specimens  of  gooseberries,  which  are  covered 
with  a  peculiar  brown  coat  of  felt.  Under  the 
•compound  microscope,  this  covering  is  fouud  to 
consist  entirely  of  minute  fibres  or  threads,  that 
are  so  interwoven  as  to  make  a  thick  mass.  The 
cause  of  this  trouble  is  a  fungus,  known  to  science 
as  Splicerotheca  pannosa.  This  parasitic  plant  at¬ 
tacks  the  leaves,  young  stems,  and  berries  of  the 
gooseberry,  and  in  the  worst  cases,  the  affected 
parts  are  completely  covered  with  the  superficial 
felt-like  growth,  above  mentioned.  The  growth 
develops  from  spores,  which  probably  are  carried 
by  the  wind,  and  find  lodgment  on  the  leaves,  etc., 
and  there  germinate,  producing  the#  “  disease.” 
As  far  as  can  be  observed,  the  threads  do  not  run 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  gooseberry,  but 
.small  projections  from  the  filaments  penetrate  the 
surface  cells  of  the  part  infested,  and  through 
these  the  parasite  extracts  the  juice  necessary  for 
its  growth.  These  minute  projections  are  some¬ 
times  called  “suckers,”  and  resemble  the  small 
Toots  that  grow  from  the  clinging  stems  of  the 
English  Ivy,  or  the  dreaded  Poison  Ivy. 

The  fungus,  when  it  first  appears,  is  light- 
colored,  and  to  the  naked  eye  an  affected  leaf 
•seems  covered  with  a  coat  of  dust.  As  the  season 
advances,  the  filaments  grow  darker,  and  scattered 
among  them  appear  small  spherical  bodies.  These, 
.at  first  colorless,  become  dark-brown,  and  when 
fully  developed,  contain  the  winter  spores,  as  they 
sre  termed.  Multitudes  of  summer  spores  are 
formed  on  the  tips  of  the  filaments  through  the 
•early  part  of  the  season,  and  serve  to  spread  the 
trouble  from  leaf  to  leaf  and  bush  to  bush. 
These  form  in  a  day,  or  less  time,  while  the  winter 
•spores  are  of  slow  growth,  and  not  ready  to  ger¬ 
minate  until  the  following  spring. 

We  have  not  heard  of  any  remedy  being  applied 
for  this  disease  ;  but  as  it  is  quite  superficial,  and 
may  be  observed  in  its  first  stages,  it  is  probable 
that  flowers  of  sulphur,  dusted  on,  would  be 
•effective.  This  has  proved  of  great  value  upon 
grape  vines  infested  with  the  mildew,  and  we  hope 
it  may  be  a  successful  remedy  for  the  gooseberry 
mould.  All  the  leaves,  stems,  etc.,  that  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  brown  felt  should  be  removed  and 
Burned,  as  they  bear  the  maturing  winter  spores 
■upon  their  surface.  If  these  are  destroyed,  the 
means  of  preserving  the  mould  through  the  winter 
•ure  cut  off.  In  early  summer,  dust  on  sulphur 
with  bellows  or  otherwise,  and  later  in  the  season 
Burn  all  infested  portions  that  have  escaped.  We 


ask  those  who  try  these  means  of  destroying  the 
gooseberry  mould,  to  report  to  us  their  results 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 


Wooden  Water  Pipes. 

For  conveying  water  short  distances  (less  than 
fifteen  rods),  and  where  the  amount  desired  is 
greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  a  half-inch  pipe, 
wooden  tubing  will  be  found  cheaper  than  iron, 
lead,  or  other  metallic  pipes.  Wooden  tubing,  of 
from  one  and  a  quarter  to  two-inch  bore,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  hardware  dealers.  In  purchasing, 
observe  that  the  ends  are  iron-bauded,  to  prevent 
splitting  when  placed  together,  and  to  prevent  the 
tubes  bursting  when  under  a  heavy  head  of  water. 
Before  the  pipe  is  laid,  it  is  best  to  give  it  one  or 
two  coats  of  oil ;  even  crude  petroleum  will  do  , 
this  adds  greatly  to  the  durability.  In  pipes 
through  which  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  water, 
there  is  but  little  danger  of  decay  ;  in  fact,  we  have 
known  of  old-fashioned  pump  logs  being  removed 
after  nearly  fifty  years  of  constant  use,  and  found 
sound  upon  the  inside.  Wooden,  as  well  as  other 
pipes  for  conveying  water,  should  be  laid  below 
the  frost  line.  If  the  water  be  intended  for  drink¬ 
ing  purposes,  place  the  pipe  at  least  three  feet 
under  ground,  and  if  in  sandy,  porous  soils,  to  a 
still  greater  depth.  After  the  pipe  is  in  position, 
and  before  the  water  is  admitted,  pour  hot  coal- 
tar  over  it,  especially  at  each  joint,  which  is  readily 
done  by  using  a  watering-pot  or  an  old  tea  or 
coffee-pot.  Always  test  wooden  and  other  pipes 
after  they  are  laid,  by  admitting  water  before  cov¬ 
ering  them  with  soil,  in  order  that  a  leak,  if 
found,  may  be  easily  stopped. 


The  Abundant  Peach  Crop. 

Notwithstanding  winter  killing,  the  destructive 
frosts  at  blossoming  time,  and  that  remarkable  bug 
or  worm  that  the  papers  report,  the  peach  crop  is 
likely  to  be  very  large  this  season.  Old  peach- 
growers  need  no  advice,  but  there  are  many 
orchards  in  various  parts  of  the  country  which  will 
this  season  yield  their  first  crop,  and  these  are 
owned  by  persons  new  to  the  business.  To  those 
who  find  themselves,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  crop 
of  peaches  on  their  hands,  the  most  important 
question  is— how  to  dispose  of  it  ?  If  a  commission 
dealer  in  a  city  market  has  not  been  selected,  this 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  reputation  of  such  men,  and  having 
selected  one,  stick  to  him.  All  sorts  of  shysters 
will  come  along,  as  the  fruit  is  near  ripening,  offer¬ 
ing  better  terms  than  any  one  else  ;  usually  these 
have  no  regular  place  of  business,  but  sell  on  the 
dock,  or  at  the  depot,  if  they  get  a  consignment. 
In  many  localities  drying  or  evaporating,  and  can¬ 
ning  factories,  have  been  established ;  it  will  be 
well  to  ascertain  if  the  fruit  may  not  be  contracted 
for  at  these  on  favorable  terms,  and  thus  avoid 
much  of  the  labor  and  uncertainty  of  marketing. 
If  the  crop  is  to  be  marketed,  of  course  the  kind 
of  packages  has  been  decided  upon  and  procured. 
If  these  are  to  be  returned  when  emptied,  see  that 
they  are  properly  marked.  The  novice  in  peach 
growing  has  much  trouble  with  his  pickers.  He 
can  not  afford  to  pick  himself,  but  must  watch  the 
others.  The  great  trouble  is  from  over-ripe  fruit. 
A  single  soft  peach  will  spoil  a  crate  or  basket, 
should  it  become  “leaky.”  Where  experienced 
pickers  are  to  be  had,  they  assort  as  they  pick,  but 
even  in  the  large  orchards  it  is  now  becoming  the 
custom  to  assort  afterwards.  All  the  fruit  properly 
ripe  is  picked,  and  then  taken  to  the  “  sorters,”  or 
“  cullers,”  who  make  three  or  four  qualities,  as 
may  be  decided  upon.  This  work  is  done  in  a  shed 
for  the  purpose,  or  temporary  tables  of  boards 
upon  horses,  upon  which  to  spread  the  fruits,  are 
placed  in  the  orchard.  The  very  finest  peaches  go 
as  “  extra,”  and  the  packages  of  these  are  “  twigg¬ 
ed,”  i.  e.,  a  small  branch  of  peach  leaves  is  placed 
at  the  top.  A  second  and  a  third  quality  are  made 
by  some,  while  others  send  but  two.  All  the  over¬ 


ripe,  badly-shaped,  specked,  or  otherwise  faulty 
peaches,  are  placed  in  a  third  or  fourth  basket,  as 
may  be,  to  be  used  at  home,  or  fed  to  the  pigs. 
Whether  two  or  three  grades  are  sent  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  let  them  be  distinctly  marked.  Let  the  quality 
be  the  same  all  through  the  package,  if  the  grower 
wishes  to  have  his  brand  acquire  a  good  reputation. 
It  is  allowable  to  place  the  top  layer  with  their  color¬ 
ed  sides  uppermost,  but  not  to  “  deacon  ”  or  “top 
off”  with  large  peaches,  while  all  below  are  in¬ 
ferior.  Retailers,  who  buy  the  most  of  the  peaches 
sent  to  market,  soon  learn  which  brands  turn  out 
the  best,  and  select  accordingly  in  purchasing. 


Improved  Brush  Rake. 

One  of  the  most  disagreeable  tasks  connected 
with  a  hedge  fence  is  gathering  and  burning  the 
annual  or  semi-annual  trimmings.  It  is  generally 
done  with  pitchforks,  and  often  causes  pain.  To 
have  a  long  shoot,  covered  with  thorns  an  inch 
long,  spring  out  from  a  roll  of  brush  and  hit  one 
square  across  the  countenance,  is  exasperating  in 
the  extreme.  To  avoid  this  danger,  many  expedi¬ 
ents  are  resorted  to.  Among  the  best  of  these  is 
a  long,  strong  rail,  with  a  horse  hitched  to  each 
end  by  means  of  ropes  or  chains  eight  or  ten  feet 
long.  A  boy  is  placed  on  each  horse,  and  two  men, 
with  heavy  sticks  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  follow. 
The  horses  walk  on  each  side  of  the  row  of  brush, 
and  the  men  place  one  end  of  their  sticks  just  in 
front  of  the  rail,  and  hold  them  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees,  to  prevent  the  brush  from 
sliding  over  it.  When  a  load  is  gathered,  the 
horses  are  turned  about,  and  the  rail  withdrawn. 

The  device  shown  in  the  engraving  is  an  im¬ 
provement  on  this  method.  A  good,  heavy  pole, 
eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  has  four  or  five  two-inch 
hard-wood  teeth  set  in  it,  as  seen  in  the  cut.  These 
teeth  may  be  twelve  to  twenty  inches  long,  and 
slide  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  pole  similar 
to  those  of  a  revolving  hay  rake.  The  handles 
are  six  to  eight  feet  long,  of  ash  or  other  tough 


wood,  and  fit  loosely  into  the  holes  in  the  pole. 
Two  horses  are  employed,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
rake.  One  man  holds  the  handles,  and  raises  or 
lowers  the  teeth  as  necessary.  When  a  load  is 
gathered,  the  handles  are  withdrawn,  the  ends  of 
the  teeth  strike  the  ground,  throw  the  pole  up,  and 
it  passes  over  the  heap.  After  a  little  practice,  a 
man  can  handle  this  rake  so  as  to  gather  up  either 
large  or  small  brush  perfectly  clean,  and  do  it 
rapidly. 


Rod  Traces  for  Lead  Horses. 


An  experienced  horseman  has  invented  and  used 
a  rod-trace,  made  of  three-quarter  inch  rod-iron, 
which  is  much  better  than  the  common  leather 
trace  for  leaders  in  a  four-horse  team.  With  this 
trace  the  lead  horses  are  not  annoyed  by  the  wliif- 
fletree  rattling  around  their  heels  when  the  horses 
are  held  up  on  a  down  grade,  thus  avoiding  a  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  kicking.  If  a  horse  should  get 
down  in  a  bad  road,  he,  could  not  be  injured  by 
these  rods,  as  they  would  be  clear  above  his  back, 
if  other  parts  of  the  harness  were  properly  at¬ 
tached.  A  good,  sound  piece  of  leather  tug  from 
an  old  harness,  will  answer  for  the  piece  to  which 
the  rod  is  riveted,  and  which  is  buckled  to  the 
“  hames-tug!”  Any  blacksmith  can  make  one  at 
a  small  cost.  These  rods  cannot  be  used  for  single 
teams  on  the  pole.  W.  D.  B. 
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IjRCiilltsaUors.  —  A  correspondent,  who  for¬ 
gets  to  sign  his  name,  asks  where  an  incubator  can  bo 
bought,  and  the  price.  Several  makers  of  incubators 
have,  for  many  months,  conspicuously  offered  their  wares 
in  our  advertising  columns. 

Toads  anti  Frogs.— Alice  E.,  Brooklyn, 
Iowa.  Both  the  “  nasty  toad.  ”  and  t  c  frog  are,  in  their 
young  state,  “pollywogs.”  There  are— to  answer  your 
letter— different  kinds  of  pollywogs.  Some  become 
frogs,  and  others  develop  as  toads,  according  to  their 
parentage. 

Fecundity  of  am  Ewe. — A 

black-faced  ewe  in  New  Galloway  dropped  six  lambs  on 
the  28th  of  May.  Four  of  these  were  alive,  but  one  died 
shortly  after  birth.  The  other  three  were  still  alive 
when  last  heard  from.  The  same  ewe  gave  birth  to  five 
lambs  last  year.  We  should  not  care,  however,  to  own 
such  stock,  a  single  lamb  to  the  ewe  being  better, 
though  twins  are  passable  from  extra  strong,  hardy  ewes. 

Plastered  'Walls  5na  Men  Houses. 

— “  Will  the  hens  pick  the  plaster  ?”  Yes,  if  the  plaster 
is  poor,  and  the  hens  are  not  supplied  with  ground 
oyster-shells,  or  other  form  of  lime,  and  gravel.  No,  if 
the  wall  is  laid  up  of  good  cement  concrete,  or  is  firm, 
solid,  and  smooth,  even  though  no  cement  be  used.  It 
is  best,  to  use  some  cement  in  any  case,  to  keep  the 
walls  well  whitewashed,  and  to  keep  plenty  of  ground 
oyster-shells  always  accessible  to  the  fowls. 

Wolf  iai  alie  Tail. — W.  A.  Clark,  of 
Texas,  is  in  doubt,  because  we  advised  “R.  S.,”  in  the 
July  number,  not  to  cut  off  his  cow’s  tail.  You  had 
better  give  your  cow  a  good  dose  of  salts,  say  a  pound 
of  Epsom  or  Glauber  Salts,  with  one  ounce  of  powdered 
ginger,  and  then,  when  the  salts  operate,  feed  gener¬ 
ously  to  bring  her  up.  Give,  for  instance,  bran,  ground 
oats  and  ground  corn  mixed,  in  equal  quantities,  a 
little  at  first,  and  increasing.  Her  tail  will  get  well. 

“By  Kcturn  Ilail.” — We  every  now 
and  then  receive  a  postal  card  asking  us  to  reply  “  by 
return  mail”  to  this  or  that  inquiry.  In  old  times, 
when  mails  left  at  rare  intervals,  “by  return  mail” 
may  have  had  a  meaning.  But  at  the  present  time,  to 
ask  one  in  New  York  City  to  reply  “  by  return  mail  ”  is 
asking  an  impossibility.  In  the  present  rapid  exchange 
of  mails,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “  return  mail.” 
We  observe  that  the  more  trivial  the  question,  the  more 
general  is  the  request  for  a  reply  by  “return  mail.” 

A  Slieep  Market. — 1 The  largest 

sheep  sale  was  held  at  Ilsley,  Berkshire,  England,  in 
June.  It  is  said  that  eighteen  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  full  grown  sheep  and  lambs  were  then  penned 
there  for  sale,  all  of  which  were  sold  off  rapidly.  What 
would  our  flock-masters  say  to  such  a  gathering,  and 
especially  when  these  were  bred  and  sold  for  mutton, 
and  not  for  the  production  of  fine  wool  like  the  Merino  ? 
All  probably  were  the  surplus  of  some  four  or  five  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England,  which,  on  the  high- 
rolling  Downs,  are  bred  there  by  the  thousands.  It  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  sheep-breeding  regions  in 
the  whole  world, 

Save  the  Bones. — Thomas D.  Rand,  Green¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  writes  us  :  Bones  reduced  to  a  powder  are  an 
excellent  fertilizer,  and  can  he  easily  and  cheaply  ob¬ 
tained.  Save  all  the  bones  of  beeves,  hogs,  and  those 
from  the  table,  and  store  them  in  barrels.  In  the  win¬ 
ter,  place  a  layer  of  hard-wood  ashes  on  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  or  any  convenient  vessel  ;  then  a  layer  of 
bones  on  the  ashes,  and  add  another  layer  of  ashes, 
filling  tlie  space  between  the  bones  with  ashes,  and  so 
on,  until  the  vessel  is  full,  finishing  off  with  a  thick 
layer  of  ashes.  This  mixture  must  be  kept  moist,  if 
done  with  chamber  lye  and  soapsuds  all  the  belter.  The 
holies  will  heat  and  soften,  so  that  they  can  be  crumbled 
with  a  stroke  of  the  spade. 

Devon  Cattle  on  Western  BSanclt- 

es.-Wc  had  supposed  the  Devon  cattle  were  too  small 
to  suit  ranchmen,  but  the  contrary  seems  to  be1  the  case, 
in  some  instances,  at  least.  We'  often  notice  accounts 
of  their  being  sent  oh  to  the  Great  Plains  for  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  improving  the  native  stock  there.  A  short  time 
since,  fifty-one  head  of  Devon  cattle  were  purchased  in 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  sent  West.  The 
Devons  are  admirably  suited  for  ike  hill  pastures  and 
lower  grassy  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  being  quick 
and  active  in  their  movements,  hardy  and  thrifty  even 
on  the  shortest  pastures.  The  Devons  will  do  well  on 
grass  where  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and  other  large 
cattle  would  nearly  starve. 

ESLoi-serad-isli.  snail  Willows.  —  J.  P. 

Peck,  Hampton,  Iowa,  asks  us  “what  will  kill  Horse¬ 
radish  and  Creek-Willows.”  If  the  patcli  of  Horseradish 
is  not  too  large,  spade  the  ground  thoroughly  and  deep¬ 
ly,  picking  out  all  the  roots  that  are ’found.  The  small 
fibres  that  escape  will  throw  up  leaves,  hut  if  some 
crop  is  put  upon  the  land  that  admits  of  frequent  hoeing, 
and  tlie  Horseradish  shoots  are  cut  as  often  as  they  ap¬ 
pear,  they  will  give  up  after  a  while.  By  “  Creek-Wil¬ 
low.”  Mr.  Peck  probably  means  any  willow  that  grows 
along  streams.  The  treatment  of  these  must  be  essen¬ 
tially  tlie  same  as  described  in  an  item  on  destroying 
Elders,  but  modified  as  occasion  requires. 

Hrass  foa*  a  Name. — W.  P.  Smith,  Mo¬ 
bile  Co.,  Ala.,  sends  a  specimen  of  Italian  Ray-grass  (or 
Rye-grass),  and  wishes  to  know  about  it.  Though 
called  Lolium  Italicum ,  it  is  a  variety  of  perennial  Ray- 
grass  (L.  perenne),  which  has  become  annual,  or  at  most 
biennial,  in  cultivation.  It  is  regarded  as  a  valuable 
grass  wherever  it  has  had  proper  cultivation.  In  some 
parts  of  Georgia  it  has  been  grown  with  success,  and  it 
may  he  inferred  that  it  would  be  equally  valuable  in 
Alabama.  Sown  in  August  or  September,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  it  will  afford  abundant 
grazing  in  February,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  grow  for 
hay.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  continuous  pasture,  a 
sowing  must  be  made  every  second  year,  first  scratch¬ 
ing  the  soil  with  a  harrow,  and  rolling  after  sowing. 

f«a»i  Lime  in  tlie  Garden. — H.  H. 

Allen,  of  Mo.,  writes  that  an  application  of  gas-house 
lime  upon  cabbage  plants,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
etc.,  killed  them.  Of  course  it  did.  It  is  very  poison¬ 
ous  to  plants,  and  even  fatal  to  them  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  It  contains  valuable  manurial  substances,  notably 
ammonia,  in  combination  with  sulphur  or  some  acid  of 
sulphur,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  besides  more  or  less 
slaked  lime.  The  sulphur  compounds,  except  sulphuric 
acid  (which  is  innocent,  nay,  valuable,  when  combined 
with  the  lime),  are  all  poisonous  to  plants,  but  exposure 
to  the  air  causes  them  all  to  become  harmless.  It  is 
best  to  apply  gas  lime  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  winter,  and  thus  give  it  thorough  exposure  to  the 
weather  for  several  months.  There  will  not  be  much 
ammonia  left  in  it,  hut  the  lime  and  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  equivalent  to  land  plaster,  will  be  of  value,  espe¬ 
cially  on  clayey. or  loamy  soils  rich  in  vegetable  matter. 

About  Feldspar. — James  Rideout,  Ma¬ 
con  Co.,  N.  C.,  asks  us  if  Feldspar  is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 
Feldspar,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  occurs  in  his  lo¬ 
cality,  and  he  has  observed  that  where  the  blocks  have 
been  thrown  out,  the  vegetation  around  them  is  very 
rank.  His  soil  needs  a  fertilizer;  it  costs  too  much  to 
bring  lime,  and,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  he  evidently 
intended  to  ask  if  he  could  use  Feldspar  instead.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  Feldspar,  differing  greatly  in  com¬ 
position.  The  most  common  Feldspar  is  a  silicate  of 
potash  and  alumina  ;  another  has  soda  in  place  of  pot¬ 
ash,  and  others  still  have  lime  in  combination  with  soda. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Feldspar  is  a  term  for  a 
very  variable  mineral.  Some  of  Its  forms  readily  de¬ 
compose  and  make  a  very  fertile  soil.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent  must  he  governed  by  local  conditions.  If  he  has 
decomposing  feldspathic  rock  at  hand,  and  it  can  be 
distributed  upon  his  soil  at  a  small  outlay,  it  may  pay 
him  to  use  it  as  a  fertilizer.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  form 
of  Feldspar  can  be  available  commercially,  as  the  same 
elements  may  he  had  in  a  much  cheaper  form. 

Tlie  Mange  Ibi  Swljie.  —  T.  Tuttle, 

American  Fork,  Utah,  finds  his  pigs  troubled  with  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  skin,  which,  from  his  description,  wo  take  to 
he  mange,  also  called  itch  and  scab.  Like  several  other 
skin  diseases  in  animals,  it  is  due  to  a  minute  insect, 
which  burrows  under  the  skin  and  breeds  there.  It  is 
contagious,  as  the  insect  may  be  readily  conveyed  from 
one  animal  to  another.  If  any  of  the  pigs  are  still  free 
from  tlie  disease,  separate  them  from  the  rest.  If  the 
crusts  upon  the  skin  arc  hard  and  dry,  rub  tlie  parts  with 
soft  soap,  and  after  a  while  wash  it  off.  After  this,  apply 
an  ointment  made  by  stirring  half  a  pound  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  into  a  pound  of  lard,  partially  melted,  or  made 
very  soft  by  heat,  and  adding  Half  a  pint  of  crude  pe¬ 
troleum,  or  if  that  can  not  be  obtained,  half  as  much 
kerosene.  -  Two  days  after  the  application,  wash  the  ani¬ 


mal  thoroughly  wilh  soft  soap  and  water.  Give  the  dis¬ 
eased  pigs  a  plenty  of  sulphur  in  their  food  for  several 
days.  All  pens  which  tlie  affected  pigs  have  tenanted 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  these,  as  well  as- 
posts  and  other  places  against  which  they  have  rubbed 
themselves,  should  he  washed  with  chloride  of  lime,, 
made  thin  enough  with  water  to  apply  with  a  brush. 

Money  Sent  Cheaply  a  nil  Safely 
Dy  Mail.— The  new  postal  regulations  make  it  very 
convenient  to  remit,  safely  and  cheaply,  anywhere 
within  the  United  States,  even  to  or  from  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  territories,  any  sum  of  money,  from  a  single  dime 
up  to  three  hundred  dollars.  Three  postal  orders  of 
one  hundred  dollars  each  can  be  purchased  on  the  same: 
day  by  any  one  person.  The  charges  are  : 

Orders  from  any  sum  up  to  $10 . Scents. 

Over  $10,  and  not  exceeding  $15 . 10  cents. 

Over  $15,  and  not  exceeding  $30 . 15  cents. 

Over  $30,  and  not  exceeding  $40 .  20  cents. 

Over  $40,  and  not  exceeding  $50 . 25  cents. 

Over  $50,  and  not  exceeding  $G0 . 30  cents. 

Over  $00,  and  not  exceeding  $70 . 35  cents. 

Over  $70,  and  not  exceeding  $S0 . 40  cents. 

Over  $80,  and  not  exceeding  $100 . 45  cents. 

This  covers  cost  of  order  and  return  of  receipt  for  the 
money.  These  orders  arc  payable  only  to  the  order  of 
the  person  to  whom  they  are  sent.  Small  sums,  as  for 
newspaper  subscriptions,  seeds,  and  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose,  are  thus  sent  for  from  less  than  half  a  cent  on  the 
dollar  to  four-fifths  of  a  cent  for  ten  dollars  and  under. 

Tour  Signature.— Frequently  we  receive: 
a  letter  in  which  every  word  is  plain,  each  letter  in  it. 
being  well  formed  and  distinct.  When  we  come  to  the 
signature,  there  are  several  scratches  and  a  flourish,, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  decipher.  It  would  appear  as 
if  the  writer,  fatigued  by  careful  writing,  had  found 
relief  in  making  the  signature  as  carelessly  as  possible. 
We  have  several  letters,  the  writers  of  which  ask  for 
information  by  mail,  but  the  signatures  may  he  Jones, 
Smith,  or  Robinson,  or  neither.  Often  important  let¬ 
ters,  relating  to  business,  are  so  blindly  signed,  that 
they  are  passed  from  one  to  another  in  the  office,  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  may  be  able  to  guess  at  the  name. 
If  all  fail  to  make  it  out.  there  is  nothing  to  be  dona 
hut  to  place  the  letter  with  others  of  its  kind,  and  wait. 
Usually  there  comes  a  letter  of  complaint,  or  one  asking 
if  the  former  letter  was  received,  and  this  usually 
helps  to  make  out  the  name.  With  an  immense  corre¬ 
spondence  like  ours,  the  time  expended  in  the  endeavor 
to  decipher  tiling  signatures  is  no  small  item.  Tha 
signature  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  letter,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  the  least  legi¬ 
ble.  Every  child  should  he  taught  to  write  its  name 
plainly,  and  be  impressed  with  its  importance.  Many 
signatures  remind  us  of  the  description  some  one  gave  of 
Rufus  Choate’s,  “a  small  gridiron,  struck  by  lightning." 

Save  your  Melon  Seeds. — When: 
one  meets  with  an  especially  fine  melon  upon  the 
table,  he  is  desirous  of  securing  the  seeds.  Indeed, 
the  only  way  in  which  a  strain  of  melon  can  be  kept  up- 
to  its  standard  or  improved,  is  to  select  seeds  from  the 
best  specimens.  In  raising  melon  seed  for  the  market,, 
the  growers  allow  the  fruit  to  get  much  riper  than  is: 
desirable  for  eating  ;  this  gives  a  greater  yield  of  plump- 
seeds,  which  are  more  perfect  than  if  the  fruit  were 
taken  in  its  best  condition  for  eating.  In  the  operations 
of  the  kitchen,  the  contents  of  the  melons  are  sure  to 
he  thrown  away,  and  whoever  would  save  seeds  from 
them,  must  attend  to  the  opening  of  the  fruit  himself. 
Place  the  contents  of  the  best  melons  in  a  bowl  op 
other  convenient  vessel,  cover  them  with  water,  and 
allow  them  to  stand  for  a  few  days  to  ferment.  They 
should  be  looked  to  and  stirred  every  day,  and  when  it, 
is  found  that  the  seeds  fall  from  their  attachments  toi 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  refuse  is  to  be  removed* 
the  seeds  washed,  and  spread  out  to  dry  upon  boards  or 
a  cloth.  The  seeds  of  watermelons  are  much  less  likely- 
than  those  of  melons  to  be  perfect  at  the  time  the  fruit 
is  in  eating  condition;  hence  seed-growers  allow  water¬ 
melons  to  get  dead-ripe,  or  rotten-ripe,  before  they  sep¬ 
arate  the  seeds.  Of  the  seeds  separated  when  the  fruit, 
is  eaten,  a  share  will  grow.  Such  seeds  should  be  col¬ 
lected,  washed,  and  dried.  In  sowing  watermelon  seeds 
of  any  kind,  it  is  well  to  recollect  that  a  large  majority 
are  worthless,  and  to  be  liberal  accordingly.  With  cu¬ 
cumbers,  allow  a  few  of  tlie  earliest  and  best  shaped  to 
ripen  on  tlie  vines  for  seed..  All  others,  if  not  wanted 
for  use,  should  be  removed,  and  not  allowed  to  exhaust 
the  vines  uselessly.  When  thoroughly  ripe,  gather  the 
cucumbers  and  cut  them  lengthwise,  scrape  out  the  con¬ 
tents  into  a  vessel,  and  allow  them  lo  ferment  until  the- 
seeds  are  freed  from  mucilage  which  surrounds  them* 
and  can  be-  washed  and  dried. 
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'1'lie  Preponderance  of  Pines. — 

The  fact  that  a  new  growth  of  trees,  where  oaks  and 
others  have  been  cut  off,  is  largely  of  pines,  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  condition  of  the  soil,  which,  being  ex¬ 
hausted  for  the  sustenance  of  oaks  and  other  deciduous 
trees,  is  favorable  for  the  pines.  J.  A.  Goree.  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  writes  that  his  observations  show  that  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  pine  trees  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
escape  the  browsing  by  cows  and  other  animals,  which 
pass  by  the  pines  and  feed  upon  the  deciduous  trees. 

Pine  Trel's  aiiul  Lijj'ltJ n 5 uni;-. — Every 
row  and  then  it  is  asserted  that  some  particular  tree  is 
never  struck  by  lightning.  Not  long  ago  it  was  the 
Beech  ;  of  late  some  papers  have  claimed  that  the  Pine 
is  exempt  from  injury  by  lightning.  We  have  most  di¬ 
rect  evidence  that  at  least  one  White  Pine  has  not  only 
been  struck,  but  killed.  Our  correspondent  at  “  The 
Pines  ”  wrote  us,  some  twelve  years  ago,  that  the  largest 
of  a  group  of  venerable  pine  trees  was  struck,  the  course 
of  the  charge  being  plainlj*  seen  by  the  rupture  of  the 
bark.  Its  large  stump  still  remains  in  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  Pine  is  not  lightning-proof. 

ESrett’s  Auckland  Almanac. — Noth¬ 
ing  shows  the  wonderful  progress  made  by  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  more  strikingly  than  the  publications  we 
frequently  receive  from  them,  unless  it  be  the  large  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  American  Agriculturist  in  both  countries. 
The  volume  contains  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  pages 
of  reading  and  reference  matter,  and  nearly  as  many 
of  advertisements.  Besides  the  almanac  proper,  there 
is  a  monthly  calendar  for  the  farm  and  garden.  It  gives 
a  very  full  statistical  account  of  the  island,  its  laws,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  other  information,  the  whole  forming 
a  volume  of  interest  and  value  that  would  be  credit¬ 
able  to  a  much  older  country. 

Tliornless  B81ackl»en*ies.  — Wallace 
Overton,  Bayport,  N.Y.,  inquires  about  “  The  Thornless 
Blackberry.”  We  have  not  known  of  a  variety  so  called, 
though  there  are  several  claimed  to  be  without  thorns, 
such  as  the  “Wuchusett  Thornless,”  “Newman’s 
Thornless,”  and  some  half-dozen  others.  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  none  of  these  have  been  found  worth  culti¬ 
vating.  None  of  these  varieties  are  entirely  thornless, 
but  Ihe  usually  robust  thorns  are  reduced  to  a  few  small, 
weak  prickles.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  absence  of 
thorns  indicated  a  weakness  in  the  plant,  which  is  also 
shown  by  few  berries  as  well  as  few  thorns.  We  should 
be  glad  to  welcome  a  really  valuable  thornless  variety, 
but  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 

IS«>w  Long  trill  tlie  Coal  Last? — 

Not  long  ago,  English  coal  consumers  were  anxious  be¬ 
cause  some  geologist  bad  calculated  that  the  coal  supply 
of  the  island  would,  at  the  present  rate,  be  exhausted 
in  some  thousands  of  years,  more  or  less.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvanians  have  a  much  shorter  supply.  Some  one  has 
shown  that  the  anthracite,  at  least,  will  last  but  a  little 
over  three  hundred  years.  When  coal  first  came  into 
general  use,  a  wealthy  old  gentleman  in  a  New  England 
town,  who  was  a  noted  grumbler,  refused  to  alter  his 
fireplaces  to  admit  grates  and  coal  stoves.  He  regarded 
it  as  a  needless  expense,  as  in  a  few  years  the  supply  of 
coal  would  be  exhausted.  “  Why,  Mr.  D.,”  said  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  “geologists  calculate  that  there  is  coal  enough  to 
last  the  country  a  million  years.” — “Yes,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply,  “  but  what  are  we  a-goin’  to  do  then?” 

California,  Frni  1  s. — California  fruits  now 
appear  in  the  fruit  stores  and  upon  fruit  stands  in 
considerable  profusion.  Apricots,  plums,  and  pears, 
mainly  the  Bartlett,  were  in  abundant  supply  in  early 
July,  and  these  were  soon  followed  by  fine  exotic  grapes. 
The  improvement  noticeable,  within  a  few  years,  in  the 
condition  in  which  California  fruit  is  received,  shows 
that  the  shippers  have  learned  much,  both  as  to  packing 
and  the  proper  condition  in  which  to  pick  the  fruit. 
Severe  “northers”  and  unusual  frosis  have,  in  some 
localities,  greatly  injured  the  fruit  crops  ;  yet  the  abun¬ 
dance  in  other  places,  with  the  greatly  enlarged  area 
devoted  to  orchards  and  vineyards,  bring  up  the  average, 
and  we  are  informed  that  the  shipments  to  the  East  will 
be  at  least  as  large  as  last  year. 

White  cizutl  Yellow  Corn. — A.  Kings¬ 
bury,  Coventry,  Conn.,  asks  as  to  the  difference  in  value 
between  yellow  corn-meal  and  white..  According  to  the 
latest  authorities,  analysis  does  not  show  any  essential 
difference  between  the  two.  But  “A.  K.”  says  that  the 
white  meal  that  he  buys  is  said  to  be  the  siftings  from 
hominy.  In  that  case,  there  may  be  an  undue  propor¬ 
tion  of  bran,  which  will  greatly  diminish  its  value;  in¬ 
deed  it  is  probably  not  a  true  meal,  i.  e.,  does  not  repre¬ 


sent  the  entire  grain.  For  table  use,  the  difference 
between  white  and  yellow  meal  is  very  great ;  the  indi¬ 
vidual  preference  for  the  one  or  the  other  appears  to 
depend  upon  early  education.  Those  who,  in  their 
youth,  have  been  accustomed  to  white  meal,  can  not 
tolerate  the  yellow,  and  vice  versa. 

Apple  Seeds  for  Stocks. — R.  S.  Ly- 

barger,  Kingston,  Kans.  Our  nurserymen  sometimes 
sow  the  pomace,  containing  the  seeds,  breaking  it  up 
as  fine  as  possible,  and  sowing  in  the  fall.  The  more 
common  way  is,  to  separate  the  seeds  by  washing,  and 
spreading  them  thinly  to  dry,  keep  them  until  next 
spring.  These  are  usually  sown  very  early,  without  any 
preparation.  Imported  seeds,  and  those  which  it  is 
feared  may  have  become  too  dry,  may  be  mixed  with 
sand.  Sand,  with  the  natural  amount  of  moisture,  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  bank,  may  be  mixed  in  about  equal 
bulk  with  the  seeds,  for  a  week  or  two  before  planting. 
The  sand  will  slowly  impart  moisture  to  the  seeds,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  swell  and  even  to  germinate.  They  should 
be  sown  before  the  sprouts  get  large  enough  to  be 
broken. 

Come  Alon*»-,  I>»*.  S$a*el«m.—  Brehm’s 
manager,  one  Hermann,  sends  us  a  very  handsome  lith¬ 
ographed  letter,  in  which  he  says;  “  I  take  the  liberty 
of  informing  you  that  the  Hon.  Dr.  Brehm  intends  to 
visit  the  U.  S.  on  or  about  January  1st,  1834,  and  to  lec¬ 
ture  there  in  the  principal  cities.”  Well,  let  him  come. 
The  letter  informs  us  that  Dr.  Brehm,  or  Briehm,  as  the 
name  is  spelled  both  ways,  “  has  been  decorated  for  his 
merits  by  most  of  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe.” 
Never  mind  that;  if  Brehm  or  Briehm  is  a  good  fellow, 
we  “  won’t  lay  it  up  agin  him,”  no  matter  how  much  he 
has  been  “decorated.”  But  we  are  told  that  through 
his  “beautifull”  works,  his  name  is  known  “through 
every  house  and  family,”  which  is  fortunate  for  Briehm 
or  Brehm.  We  are  told  that  Dr.  B.  “  is  considered  Ihe 
greatest  popular  writer  and  lecturer  in  existence,”  and 
that  as  “an  investigator  and  discoverer,”  he  ranks' 
“foremost  among  the  leading  men  of  the  century.” 
We  believe  that  Dr.  Brehm  is  a  respectable  naturalist, 
and  that  he  has  been  unfortunate  in  falling  into  the 
hands  of  such  a  chap  as  Hermann.  If  Dr.  B.  comes  to 
this  country,  he  will  be  received  for  exactly  what  he  is 
worth.  Such  puffing  as  Hermann  seeks  to  procure  will 
only  injure  him.  We  use  our  “large  influence  ”  to  say 
that  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Brehm  should  be 
introduced  as  if  he  were  a  quack  cancer  doctor  or  any 
such  humbug.  Hermann  is  altogether  too  superfluous. 

Akout  the  CurriintN  of  tlie  Slaops. 

—It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  dried  fruit  sold  as  “  Cur¬ 
rants,”  or  “  Zante  Currants,”  is  really  a  currant,  and  we 
are  every  now  and  then  asked  how  currants  can  be  pre¬ 
served,  so  as  to  be  like  those  sold  in  the  shops.  It  is  not 
possible  to  prepare  the  currants  of  our  gardens  in  this 
manner,  for  the  reason  that  the  imported  fruit  sold  under 
that  name  is  not  a  currant,  but  a  very  small  grape  with¬ 
out  seeds.  The  dried  fruit  was  originally  brought  to 
England,  from  Corinth,  and  called  “Corinths,”  a  name 
which  was  readily  changed  to  currants.  This  minute 
grape  is  very  sweet,  and  has  no  other  preparation  than 
spreading  the  clusters  upon  the  ground  and  allowing  them 
to  dry ;  they  are  afterwards  removed  from  their  stems 
and  trodden  down  in  large  casks  for  export.  They  are 
mainly  produced  in  the  islands  belonging  to  Greece, 
where  they  form  the  principal  crop.  The  annual  im¬ 
portation  into  England  is  over  twenty  thousand  tons, 
and  a  large  quantity  is  brought  to  this  eountry.  Currants 
are  to  some  extent  used  in  domestic  cookery,  but  the 
chief  consumption  is  by  bakers.  Being  dried  upon  the 
ground,  currants  require  careful  washing  to  fit  them  for 
use.  House-keepers,  who  are  obliged  to  buy  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  at  a  time,  wash  them  until  quite  free  from 
sand  and  other  foreign  matters,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and 
pack  them  in  stone  jars,  pounding  them  down  to  make  a 
compact  mass. 

Saving  a  Pear  Tree.  —  Jos.  Clarke, 
Mount  Nebo,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  that  his  little 
boy,  too  young  to  know  the  mischief  he  was  doing, 
shaved  off  the  bark,  for  the  space  of  about  a  foot,  from 
a  young  pear  tree,  some  three  inches  in  diameter.  As 
an  experiment,  he  applied  melted  tallow  to  the  wounded 
part,  and  also  spread  the  tallow  on  a  cloth,  which  was 
wrapped  around  the  injured  portion,  and  extended  some 
distance  above  and  below  it.  The  tree  formed  new  bark 
over  the  wounded  portion  that  season,  and  has  perfectly 
recovered.  This  affords  a  hint  to  many  persons  who, 
next  spring,  will  find  their  young  fruit  trees  injured  by 
rabbits  and  mice.  Unless  the  inner  bark  and  the  new 
or  “  sap-wood  ”  are  completely  removed,  the  trees  may 
usually  be  saved.  So  long  as  there  is  a  layer  of  inner 
bark,  even  if  imperfect,  connecting  the  two  parts,  below 


and  above  the  wound,  the  tree,  with  proper  care,  will 
recover.  In  Mr.  Clarke’s  case,  the  tallowed  cloth  excluded 
the  air  and  prevented  drying  until  the  wound  could  heal 
over.  The  usual  treatment  is  to  mix  cow-dung  with 
clay,  or  loamy  soil,  and  apply  a  thick  plaster,  binding  it 
on  with  coarse  cloths.  There  is  no  special  virtue  in  this 
application,  except  that  it  retains  moisture  for  a  long 
time,  and  prevents  the  parts  from  drying.  Probably 
cloth  soaked  in  melted  grafting  wax,  as  used  in  graft¬ 
ing,  would  be  a  useful  application  to  such  wounds. 


The  “  White  Russian  ”  Wheat  in  British 
Columbia. 


While  the  farmer  should  always  be  on  the  lookout  for 
improved  varieties  of  grain  and  other  products,  he 
should  not  hastily  give  up  an  old  and  tried  sort  for  a 
new  and  untested  one.  In  wheat,  for  example,  produc¬ 
tiveness,  while  an  important  quality,  is  not  the  only  one 
to  be  considered.  The  ability  of  the  plant  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  insects,  and  its  freedom  from  those  attacks  of 
minute  parasites  which  cause  rust,  smut,  etc.,  are  of 
great  importance.  After  the  crop  is  made,  and  the  yield 
is  satisfactory  in  bushels,  its  price  is  yet  to  be  fixed  at 
the  mills,  and  this  will  depend  upon  the  flouring  quality 
of  the  grain.  There  have  been  great  improvements 
made  within  a  few  years  in  milling  operations,  but  even 
these  can  not  make  good  flour  out  of  poor  wheat. 
Millers  have  learned  that  a  handsome  starchy  grain  will 
not  make  the  best  flour,  while  a  very  unpromising  look¬ 
ing  “  berry  ”  turns  out  the  best  bread.  New  varieties 
of  wheat  are  offered  almost  yearly,  with  the  claim  of 
remarkable  productiveness,  as  if  this  were  the  only  de¬ 
sirable  quality  in  a  grain.  The  “White  Russian”  is  a 
recent  variety,  concerning  which,  a  correspondent  in 
British  Columbia,  writes,  that  while  he  finds  it  yields 
well,  the  millers  in  his  locality  complain  that  they  “  can 
not  make  a  good  merchantable  flour  from  it.”  He  says 
that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  this  wheat  on  hand, 
and  that  on  account  of  its  productiveness,  a  large  area 
has  been  sown  this  year.  Having  heard  that  this  variety 
has  a  good  reputation  at  the  East,  our  correspondent 
wishes  to  know  if  it  requires  any  different  process  in 
milling  from  other  wheat.  He  sent  a  liberal  sample, 
and  asked  us  to  ascertain  the  experience  of  Eastern 
millers  with  this  variety.  Knowing  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Harris,  Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  A'.,  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  growing  seed  wheat,  we  referred  the  matter  to 
him.  Mr.  H.  wrote  that  he  had  not  grown  the  “  White 
Russian,”  and  suggested  that  we  send  the  sample  to 
an  experienced  miller  in  his  county.  This  was  done, 
and  Mr.  Harris  gives  the  result  as  follows  : 

“  The  sample  resembles  a  variety  of  wheat  extensively 
grown  in  Western  New  York  a  few  years  ago,  and 
known  to  millers  as ‘Amber  Wheat.’  Since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  ‘Clawson,’  the  ‘Amber’  is  grown  only  to 
a  moderate  extent.  This  ‘  Amber  ’  wheat  was  formerly 
not  much  of  a  favorite  with  the  millers,  but  since  the 
introduction  of  the  ‘  Clawson,’  the  millers  talk  more 
favorably  of  the  ‘Amber.’  Our  wheat-growers  think 
the  millers  are  hard  to  please,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
fact  that  the  wheat  which  farmers  have  the  most  of,  is 
the  very  wheat  that,  the  millers  find  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  into  ‘merchantable  flour.’  Our  wheat- 
growers  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  pleasing  the  millers. 
They  have  concluded  to  raise  the  variety  which  best 
suits  their  soil  and  climate.  The  millers  utterly  con¬ 
demned  the  ‘  Clawson,’  but  the  farmers  found  it  a  profit¬ 
able  variety,  and  the  millers  have  found  out  how. to 
make  ‘good  merchantable  flour’  from  it.  It  will  be  so 
with  the  ‘  White  Russiau  ’  wheat  in  British  Columbia. 
One  of  our  most  experienced  millers  says  the  ‘  White 
Russian  ’  wheat  would  make  better  flour  if  ground  in 
roller  mills.  It  needs  to  be  ‘ground  high,’  the  mid¬ 
dlings  to  be  well  purified  and  bolted  through  very  sharp 
cloths.  It  will  make,  he  says,  good  pastry  flour,  but 
it  does  not  contain  gluten  enough  for  a  good  bread 
flour.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it  should  be  mixed  with 
hard  spring  wheat  or  some  long-berried  winter  wheat, 
that  contains  considerable  gluten.  The  same  is  equally 
true  of  the  ‘  Clawson,’  ‘  Fultz,’  and  other  popular  and 
productive  varieties  of  winter  wheat,  A  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  hard,  small-berried  spring  wheat  is  generally 
ground  with  these  large-berried,  starchy  varieties,  to 
give  the  flour  the  desired.  ‘  strength.’  Spring  wheat 
from  the  North-west,  that  brings  the  highest  price  in 
market,  is  so  small  and  so  inferior  looking,  that  one  of 
our  large  wheat-growers  in  Western  New  York,  when  he 
first  saw  it,  said  it  was  ‘hardly  good  enough  to  feed 
chickens.’  It  is,  however,  just  what  our  millers  need 
to  mix  with  the  ‘Clawson,’  ‘Fultz,’  and  ‘Amber’ 
wheats.  And  the  millers  in  British  Columbia  will 
doubtless  find  some  hard,  small-berried  variety  that  will 
enable  them,  when  this. is  mixed  with  the  ‘  White  Rus¬ 
sian,’  to  make  a  ‘  good  merchantable  flour  ’  out  of  it.” 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Beyond  the  Missouri. 

How  to  Travel  Comfortably.—  Do  not  stint 
yourself  travelling.  It  is  better  to  economize  at 
home  a  little  more,  and  give  yourself  plenty  to  eat 
and  commodious  care  while  you  are  on  the  road. 
The  difference  between  making  travel  a  comfort  and 
a  discomfort,  is  the  difference  between  pinching 
yourself  and  giving  yourself  good  care,  and  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink. 

Beware  of  Travelling  Doctors.— Travel¬ 
ling  doctors  circulate  to  a  considerable  extent 
through  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Far  West. 
One  of  these  lately  appeared  in  Madison,  Nebraska, 
who  took  in  several  hundred  dollars.  After  his 
departure,  the  people  were  anxious  to  get  hold  of 
him,  in  order  to  apply  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers. 
Answer  no  medical  advertisements,  and  employ 
no  travelling  doctors. 

Scenes  on  the  Platte.—' While  the  Platte 
River  is,  as  a  general  thing,  a  turbid,  uninteresting 
stream,  it  presents  very  many  picturesque  views 
for  miles  before  emptying  into  the  Missouri.  Lux¬ 
uriant  foliage  lines  both  banks  of  the  river,  and 
the  miniature  islands  scattered  here  and  there,  al¬ 
together  present  a  scene  of  surpassing  loveliness 
and  beauty.  From  the  Missouri  River  to  Lincoln, 


the  suburbs  of  Columbus,  Neb.,  there  is  one  of 
these  prairie  dog  villages,  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition.  The  little  fellows  sit  upright  on  their 
holes  as  the  train  of  cars  passes  right  through 
their  settlement,  showing  no  signs  of  fear,  but 


apparently  a  deal  of  curiosity  as  to  who  may  be  on 
board.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  disturbing  these 
very  attractive  animals.  It  is  still  a  mooted  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  they  procure  their  water.  Professor 
Aughey,  of  the  Nebraska  State  University,  once 
informed  the  writer  that  he  believed  the  prairie 


ture  river  winds  through  the  lowlands  far  away  to 
the  distant  line  of  hills,  through  which  it  cuts  its 
course  to  water  still  another  broad  plateau.  The 
broad  fields  of  wheat  and  com  in  this  part  of  Kan¬ 
sas  would  delight  the  eyes  of  the  small  Eastern 
farmer,  who  had  never  travelled  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  diminutive  fields.  As  I  stated  in  my 
correspondence  last  month,  box-elder,  soft  maple, 
and  white-ash,  are  now  considered  better  trees 
than  the  cottonwood,  at  least  for  low  prairie  lands. 

Large  SSreenSing  Randies. *-In  Wyoming 
and  adjoining  parts  of  the  West,  cattle  ranches 
are  being  absorbed  by  stock  companies,  English 
capitalists  as  well  as  our  own  being  interested  in 
them.  The  business,  it  is  claimed,  is  one  that  can 
be  most  profitably  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale, 
as  a  few  competent  herders  can  manage  a  ranch 
containing  thousands  as  well  as  one  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  the  expense  of  other  subordinates  is 
proportion  ably  diminished.  Of  late,  many  fine 
Norman  stallions  have  been  imported,  to  be  placed 
on  the  Western  ranches.  M.  W.  Dunham,  of 
Oakland  Farm,  the  well  known  Illinois  importer 
and  breeder,  has  become  interested  in  one  of  these 
enterprises.  His  large  recent  importation  of  Nor¬ 
man  Percheron  stallions  is  made  with  a  view  to 
placing  them  upon  the  extended  ranches  in  the 
northern  part  of  Colorado,  where  they  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  producing  the  large  work  horses,  now 


Nebraska,  the  views  from  the  railroad  train  in 
every  direction  are  most  varied  and  attractive. 

Railroad  Curves  Extraordinary. — They 
tell  the  story  that  some  of  the  railroads,  which 
secured  land  grants  from  the  General  Government, 
made  as  many  miles  as  possible,  by  majring  as 
many  curves  as  possible — their  grants  calling  for 
so  many  acres  per 
mile  built.  However 
this  may  have  been, 
the  curves  made  by 
some  of  the  railroads 
west  of  the  Missouri 
are  nothing,  if  not  re¬ 
markable.  There  is 
one  place  in  Wyo¬ 
ming,  where  the  en¬ 
gineer  on  a  long  train 
can  almost  hold  con¬ 
versation  with  the 
brakeman  on  the  last 
car.  The  engraving 
shows  a  remarkable 
curve  near  Black 
Hawk,  Colorado,  a  curve  rendered  necessary  by 
the  configuration  of  the  land. 

I’rairle  Bogs.- While  the  Far  West  has  been 
and  is  being  “  rapidly  settled  ”  up,  the  new  comers 
cherish  the  ancestral  rights  of  the  prairie  dogs 
with  almost  as  much  observance  as  is  felt  in  South¬ 
ern  cities  for  the  buzzards  and  other  birds,  which 
feed  upon  and  carry  off  carrion.  A  little  beyond 


dogs  had  a  circular  well  in  the  center  of  each  vil¬ 
lage,  running  down  several  hundred  feet  to  water, 
and  that  this  well  was  connected  by  subterranean 
passages  with  the  “  homes  ”  of  the  prairie  dogs. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  certainly  affords  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  animal  intelligence. 

Prairie  Views. — The  accompanying  picture 


affords  our  Eastern  readers  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
prairie  farms  beyond  the  Missouri,  as  seen  from  an 
elevated  point.  The  view  is  taken  from  a  region, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  In  place  of  fences  are  seen  long  rows  of  cot¬ 
tonwood  and  box-elder  trees,  which  make  a  dividing 
line  between  the  farms  and  also  the  fields.  Little 
houses  dot  the  farms  in  every  direction,  and  a  minia- 


largely  in  demandat  the  West,  and  in  Eastern  cities. 

The  Corn  Crop. — Corn,  which  looked  so  un¬ 
promising  in  June,  has  since,  under  the  more  favor¬ 
able  weather,  regained  its  lost  ground,  and  come 
forward  with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  prospects 
for  this  important  crop  are  now  everywhere  good. 
This  is  most  satisfactory,  after  the  early  apprehen¬ 
sions,  as  an  abundant 
crop  of  corn  means  a 
full  supply  of  pork 
and  all  other  hog  pro¬ 
ducts  ;  this  is  of  quite 
as  much  importance 
to  the  small  farmer 
in  securing  him  his 
stock  of  winter  pro¬ 
visions  as  it  is  to 
those  who  raise  hogs 
in  large  numbers  for 
the  packers.  The  corn 
crop  is  of  course 
equally  important  for 
finishing  off  beef  for 
slaughter,  and  the 
winter  dairies  of  the  West  depend  for  their  product 
of  butter  upon  this  golden  grain.  Its  abundance, 
therefore,  really  determines  the  value  of  a  great 
part  of  our  agricultural  wealth.  Fair  as  are  the 
prospects  at  the  time  of  writing,  it  is  tco  early  to 
predict  with  confidence  a  great  harvest.  High 
winds  and  early  frosts  may  do  great  injury,  and  a 
long  drouth  would  decrease  the  crop.  D.  W.  J. 
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Raising  Thorough-bred  Pigs. 

BY  JOSEPH  HARRIS.  AUTHOR  OP  “  WALKS  AND  TALKS  ON 
THE  FARM,”  ETC. 

It  may  be  thought  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  management  of  thorough-bred  and  ordinary 
pigs  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true.  But  we 
all  know  that,  as  ordinarily  managed,  a  very  large 
number  of  young  pigs  are  lost  every  year.  How 
often  do  we  hear  farmers  say,  “  My  sow  had  a 
litter  of  ten  pigs,  but  the  brute  killed  half  of 
them.”  In  many  cases  the  loss  is  even  greater 
than  this.  Sometimes  sows  will  eat  their  own  pigs, 
but  the  greatest  loss  occurs  from  the  sow,  un¬ 
intentionally,  lying  down  on  the  little  pigs  and 
crushing  them  to  death.  With  ordinary  pigs  the 
loss  is  sufficiently  aggravating,  but  with  thorough¬ 
bred  pigs  of  great  value,  the  loss  is  peculiarly  vex¬ 
atious  and  discouraging. 

There  is  no  way  of  preventing  a  sow  from  lying 
on  her  pigs.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  watchful¬ 
ness  and  care.  All  mechanical  contrivances  are 
useless.  It  is  generally  recommended  to  place  a 
rail  horizontally  all  around  the  inside  of  the  pen, 
about  a  foot  distant  from  the  sides  and  some  eight 
or  ten  inches  from  the  floor  of  the  pen.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  prevent  the  sow  from  crushing  her 
little  pigs  against  the  sides  of  the  pen.  It  was 
thought  that  the  little  ones  could  run  under  the 
rail  and  escape.  Nearly  all  my  pens  are  so  con¬ 
structed,  but  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  the  plan. 
We  all  want  to  provide  a  farrowing  sow  with  straw 
or  leaves  enough  to  keep  her  comfortable.  Some¬ 
times  we  use  straw  that  has  been  run  through  a 
cutting-box,  and  sometimes  we  make  use  of  it  the 
full  length.  I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  much 
difference  which  is  used,  though  I  formerly  thought 
the  chaffed  straw  was  better.  One  thing  I  know — 
no  matter  whether  you  use  long  straw,  or  short 
straw,  a  sow  about  to  have  pigs  w.ill  push  the  straw 
under  the  rail,  until  it  is  as  firm  and  compact  as 
the  sides  of  the  pen  would  be  if  no  rail  was  there. 
A  little  pig,  if  caught  against  this  compact  mass  of 
straw,  would  be  as  certainly  killed  as  if  the  sow  lay 
against  the  sides  of  the  pen.  You  cannot  cure  a 
sow  of  this  habit.  •  She  knows  what  she  is  about. 
She  wants  her  little  pigs  to  get  to  the  teats  ;  and 
the  only  way  she  has  of  accomplishing  this  object 
is  to  prevent  them  from  getting  on  the  wrong  side 
of  her,  by  placing  her  back  firmly  against  the  sides 
of  the  pen.  If  necessary,  she  will  use  every  bit  of 
straw  there  is  in  the  pen  for  filling  up  the  space 
under  the  rail  where  she  makes  her  nest.  If  you 
give  her  straw  enough,  the  rail  is  an  advantage, 
for  the  compact  straw  under  the  rail  makes  a 
warmer  nest,  but  it  is  otherwise  useless. 

The  great  point  in  the  management  of  farrowing 
sows  is  to  make  them  as  quiet  and  gentle  as  pos¬ 
sible.  If  you  are  raising  thorough-bred  pigs,  make 
pets  of  them.  The  sow,  when  about  to  have  pigs, 
should  be  placed  in  a  separate  pen  for  several  days 
in  advance,  so  that  she  shall  become  quiet  and 
accustomed  to  the  pen.  Her  food  should  consist 
principally  of  warm  water  with  a  little  grease  in  it, 
with  say  a  quart  of  bran  to  a  ten-quart  pail  of 
water.  There  is  nothing  better  for  her,  after  she 
has  had  her  pigs,  than  this  same  warm  water  and 
grease,  gradually  made  richer  by  the  use  of  more 
bran  and  of  meal.  A  few  hours  before  farrowing  the 
milk  always  comes  into  the  teats.  It  is  a  good 
plan,  especially  in  the  case  of  thorough-bred  sows, 
to  accustom  them  to  the  presence  of  some  one  in 
the  pen.  There  is  nothing  a  sow  so  well  likes  as 
to  have  her  teats  rubbed  or  milked.  By  a  little 
gentleness,  and  by  rubbing  and  milking  her  teats, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  sow  lie  down. 

In  the  summer-time,  I  frequently  let  my  sows 
farrow  in  the  field,  and  almost  invariably  without 
loss.  The  sows  make  their  own  nests  in  a  fence 
corner,  and  manage  the  whole  matter  quite  as  well 
as  if  the  best  of  us  were  present  to  direct  the 
operation.  Do  not  conclude  from  this,  however, 
that  the  less  you  look  after  your  breeding  sows  the 
better.  The  weather  is  warm,  the  sow  is  living  on 
succulent  grass,  and  everything  is  favorable.  More 
pigs  are  lost  from  cold  than  from  all  other  causes 


combined.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  make  the  pens 
warm  by  artificial  means,  for  in  this  case  you  are 
almost  certain  to  get  bad  ventilation  and  to  do 
more  harm  than  good. 


Fires  and  Fire  Places. 

Every  house  should  have  in  the  principal,  or 
living  room,  at  least,  a  fireplace,  if  only  for  use  in 
summer,  or  in  the  warm  months.  There  is  rarely  a 
month  in  which  there  is  not  a  long  and  cold  storm, 
or  if  it  is  not  cold,  there  is  an  all-pervading  damp¬ 
ness,  which  requires  a  fire  to  remove  it.  In  the 
•Northern  States,  the  present  month  and  the  next 
are  among  the  most  enjoyable,  as  to  weather,  of 
all  the  twelve.  Yet  cold  storms  of  several  days 
duration  are  frequent,  and  if  there  are  not  such 
storms,  warm,  genial  days  are  followed  by  chilly 
nights,  bringing  a  change  so  great,  that  only  the 
most  robust  can  endure  it,  and  the  foundation  of 
serious  illness  is  often  laid  at  this  time.  At  this 
season  a  fire,  especially  at  night,  is  often  needed  for 
both  comfort  and  health,  and  no  house  should  be 
without  a  provision  for  it.  While  a  fire  in  a  stove  is 
vastly  better  than  none  at  all,  by  all  means,  where 
possible,  have  it  in  an  open  fireplace.  Aside  from 
its  social  effect,  the  air  of  cheerfulness  which  a  fire 
on  the  hearth  brings  with  it,  such  a  fire  also  brings 
ventilation,  a  change  of  air,  a  removal  of  damp¬ 
ness  and  stagnation,  such  as  a  close  stove  does  not 
afford.  In  our  climate  we  rarely  have  a  month, 
even  in  summer,  in  which  a  fire  is  not  at  times 
needed.  Were  the  provisions  for  making  it  more 
general,  we  should  hear  much  less  of  “  malaria.” 
Mal-aria  means  bad  air ;  good  air  comes  with  an 
open  fire,  as  well  as  brightness  and  cheerfulness. 


Leaves  and  their  Labor. 


The  number  of  people  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
simplest  processes  of  vegetation  is  surprising. 
Men  whose  whole  life-work  has  been  performed 
among  growing  plants,  have  only  the  most  remote 
ideas  concerning  the  functions  of  roots  and  stems, 
while  the  leaves  in  particular  seem  to  have  received 
less  attention  than  any  of  the  other  organs.  Their 
external  characteristics,  form,  size,  color,  etc.,  are 
patent  to  the  least  observing,  and  the  farmer’s  lad, 
who  is  familiar  with  every  tree  or  shrub  he  meets 
in  his  rambles,  depends  half  unconsciously  upon 
them  for  his  distinctions.  Leaves  have  a  peculiar 
and  special  share  in  the  work  of  vegetation,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  labor  is 
not  plainly  understood  by  a  great  many  people. 

The  most  casual  observation  shows  that  every 
leaf  is  constructed  of  an  intricate  network  of 
“veins,”  as  they  are  commonly  called,  running 
through  a  soft  pulpy  substance.  This  framework 


Fig.  1.  — ckoss  section  of  leaf  ( much  magnified). 


is  composed  of  woody  fibres,  its  purpose  being  to 
support  and  distend  the  softer  parts  of  the  leaf. 
Accompanying  these  fibres  through  all  their 
branchings,  and  usually  running  a  little  beyond 
their  extremities  into  the  green  tissue,  are  minute 
tubes  or  vessels.  Follow  these  back  to  the  mid¬ 
rib  of  the  leaf,  and  we  find  that  they  continue  still 
farther,  connecting  with  the  circulatory  system  of 
the  stem,  which  in  turn  extends  down  to  the  roots. 
This  line  of  vessels,  therefore,  provides  a  direct 
course  for  the  passage  of  the  fluids  absorbed  by 
the  roots,  to  the  most  remote  portions  of  the 


leaves.  It  arrives  there,  however,  in  a  crude  con¬ 
dition,  containing  small  amounts  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ters — potash,  soda,  lime,  etc. — dissolved  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  large  amount  of  water,  and  wholly  unfit 
to  meet  the  uses  of  the  plant.  The  superfluous 
water  must  be  disposed  of,  and  its  contents  must 
be  changed  into  new  forms  by  the  action  of  air  and 
sunlight.  Just  here  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
green,  pulpy  portion  of  the  leaf  comes  in  play.  The 
upper  and  under  surfaces  are  covered  with  a  thin 
membrane  of  colorless  cells  ;  just  under  this,  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  are  one  or  two  rows  of 
cells,  standing  vertically  one  above  the  other,  and 
crowded  together  very  closely,  but  on  the  under 


Fig.2. — breathing  pores  of  leaf  {much magnified). 


side  they  are  arranged  loosely  and  irregularly,  and 
are  often  separated  by  large  empty  spaces.  Figure 
1  is  a  vertical  cross  section  of  a  leaf  showing  this 
structure.  The  vessels  containing  the  crude  and 
dilute  sap  mingle  with  these  loosely  gathered  cells 
on  the  under  side,  and  are  exposed  to  the  empty 
spaces  just  as  the  blood  vessels  of  an  animal  are 
exposed  to  the  air  sacs  of  its  lungs.  It  is  here  that 
the  digesting  and  purifying  of  the  sap  takes  place. 
These  intercellular  spaces  are  connected  with  the 
air  through  great  numbers  of  minute  openings  in 
the  membranes  already  spoken  of  as  covering  the 
surfaces  of  the  leaf.  Figure  2  gives  a  surface  view 
of  four  of  these  pores,  surrounded  by  the  peculiar, 
crescent  shaped  “  guard  cells.”  A  section  through 
one  of  the  stomata  or  breathing  pores  is  shown  on 
the  lower  side  of  figure  1. 

The  water  contained  in  the  vessels  passes  freely 
through  their  walls,  and  fills  the  intercellular 
spaces  in  the  form  of  vapor,  which  from  here  passes 
out  through  the  breathing  pores.  Now  if  these 
pores  were  simple  openings,  the  work  of  evapora¬ 
tion  would  go  on  very  unequally ;  in  dry,  hot 
weather,  it  would  be  greatly  increased,  but  would 
almost  cease  when  the  air  was  laden  with  moisture, 
while  the  interests  of  the  plant  require  that  just 
the  opposite  should  happen.  Therefore,  we  find 
these  pores  working  as  nicely  as  the  governor  of  a 
steam  engine,  opening  under  the  influence  of  light 
to  accomodate  the  increased  activity  within  the 
plant,  partially  closing  when  the  air  becomes  dry 
and  hot,  and  thrown  wide  open  when  it  is  charged 
with  moisture.  Air  with  its  gases,  passes  freely  in 
and  out  of  the  breathing  pores,  and  mingling  with 
the  contents  of  the  cells  and  vessels,  aids  in  con¬ 
verting  the  raw  sap  into  the  material  for  new  growth 
or  stored  up  as  food  as  the  case  may  be.  But  the 
work  of  the  leaves  does  not  end  here.  One  of 
their  most  important  functions,  is  the  collecting  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  air,  and  by  the  action 
of  their  green  coloring  matter,  to  combine  it  with 
the  elements  of  the  sap  to  form  the  constituents  of 
growth.  These  compounds  containing  carbon 
form  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  bulk  of  the  plant, 
so  we  see  that  the  leaves  are  really  the  most  active 
portions  of  the  vegetable  organism,  collecting  fully 
one-half  the  food,  and  combining  it  with  that  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  roots  into  the  complex  constituents 
of  the  perfectly  developed  plant.  The  chemical 
processes,  which  occur  in  the  leaf,  are  too  compli¬ 
cated  for  discussion  here,  but  its  anatomy,  the 
utility  of  all  its  parts  and  the  harmony  with  which 
they  perform  their  work,  are  easily  understood, 
and  furnish  us  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  de¬ 
tailed  perfection  of  nature’s  work. 
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Soil  Temperatures. 

The  temperature  of  the  soil  is  an  important 
element  in  the  growth  and  maturity  of  crops.  It 
is  to  the  roots  what  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  to 
the  foliage,  and  influences  the  whole  life  of  the 
plant.  Hence  the  study  of  its  governing  laws  and 
principles  is  an  exceedingly  important  one.  A 
series  of  investigations  have  been  instituted  at 
“Houghton  Farm,”  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
better  knowledge  in  this  field.  One  season  has  al¬ 
ready  been  devoted  to  the  work,  which  is  still 
being  carried  on  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  a 
large  amount  of  data  and  repeated  experience, 
before  attempting  to  deduce  laws.  Many  interest¬ 
ing  facts  have  been  noted,  however,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a  brief  review  of  ob¬ 
servations,  which  have  been  discussed  at  greater 
length  in  a  published  report. 

So  far  as  agricultural  operations  are  concerned, 
the  sun  is  the  principal  source"  of  heat  in  the  soil, 
although  ehemieal  changes  produce  an  appreciable 
effect.  The  amount  of  heat  absorbed  from  the 
sun  does  not  determine  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  :  other  natural  causes,  such  as  radiation  from 
the  surface,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and 
air,  and  the  color,  and  chemical  and  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil  itself,  all  have  a  modifying* 
influence. 

The  soil,  in  which  observations  were  made,  was  a 
gravel  containing  some  clay  with  a  clayey  subsoil, 
without  a  crop,  and  undisturbed  during  the  season. 
The  manner  of  taking  the  temperature  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Accurate  thermometers  were  fastened  in  the 
hollow  extremities  of  light  wooden  rods,  and  these 
were  inserted  to  different  depths  in  the  soil,  in 
closely  titting  zinc  tubes,  from  which  they  could 
be  easily  withdrawn  for  reading.  The  thermometer 
bulbs  were  enclosed  in  cisterns  of  oil,  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  effect  of  the  air  temperature  on  the 
reading  of  the  mercury.  The  zinc  tubes  were  kept 
idled  with  water,  which  surrounded  the  thermo¬ 
meter,  and  prevented  conduction  of  heat  from 
above.  The  temperature  of  the  surface  soil  was 
taken  by  means  of  a  thermometer,  with  its  naked 
bulb  in  the  loose  soil.  Thermometers  were  placed 
at  the  following  depths  :  surface,  three  inches, 
six  inches,  nine  inches,  one  foot,  three  feet,  five 
feet,  and  eight  feet.  These  were  read  hourly  from 
7  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.,  from  May  1st  to  October  31st. 
and  an  accurate  record  kept  of  their  readings. 
The  temperature  and  relative  humidity  of  the  air 
was  also  recorded  every  hour. 

The  temperature  of  the  soil,  following  the 
changes  in  the  air,  is  constantly  fluctuating,  and 
hourly,  daily,  and  monthly  variations  were  observ¬ 
ed.  The  first  are  confined  to  the  upper  layers  of 
the  soil,  with  which  most  of  our  crops  have  to  deal. 
These  changes  are  often  sudden  and  violent,  and 
may  be  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes. — For  in¬ 
stance,  a  sudden  shifting  of  the  wind  from  south 
to  north,  and  the  .clearing  up  of  -  a  cloudy  sky  just 
at  sunset,  caused  a  fall  of  24  degrees  F.  in  one 
hour  ;  a  thunder  storm  caused  a  fall  of  16°  F.,  and 
a  sudden  clouding  over  of  the  sky,  obscuring  the 
sun,  a  fall  of  17°  F.  in  one  hour,  in  the  surface 
soil.  These  changes  lose  their  abruptness  as  we 
go  below  the  surface,  until  at  a  depth  of  one  foot, 
there  is  rarely  a  variation  of  more  than  one  or  two 
degrees  in  an  hour.  In  the  same  layers  of  soil, 
which  are  subject  to  hourly  variations,  there  is 
also  a  wide  range  of  temperature  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  caused  by  excessive  absorption  of  heat 
by  day,  and  radiation  in  the  night.  This  range  is 
greatly  reduced  if  the  sun  be  obscured  during  the 
day,  if  it  be  rainy,  or  if  the  ground  be  filled  with 
moisture.  The  surface  soil  is  subject  to  these 
changes  in  much  the  same  degree  as  the  air,  and 
the  daily  range  is  often  40°  to  50°  F.  during  the 
hot  summer  mont  hs,  while  it  may  be  as  little  as  5° 
F.,  rarely  less.  Lower  down  the  change  is  less, 
but  is  plainly  felt  to  a  depth  of  one  foot  or  more. 

On  an  ordinary  summer’s  day,  the  maximum 
temperature  at  the  surface  comes  about  midday, 
and  the  minimum  a  little  after  midnight.  These 
extremes  are  a  little  later  at  the  successive  depths 
below  the  surface,  until  at  one  foot  they  are  re¬ 


tarded  some  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  we  have  the 
curious  feature  at  evening  of  the  one  foot  thermom¬ 
eter  rising,  while  that  at  the  surface  is  failing, 
and  again  in  the  morning  their  movements  are  re¬ 
versed.  Both  the  daily  range  and  hourly  variations 
of  temperature  are  checked  by  the  presence  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  and  in  the  six  months’  ob¬ 
servations  the  extremes  occurred  during  drouths. 

Beginning  in  the  spring,  there  is  a  constant  rise 
in  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  easily  observed  at 
a  depth  of  eight  feet.  Storms  or  cold  cloudy 
weather  will  check  this  advance,  but  only  tempora¬ 
rily,  and  their  influence  is  rarely  felt  below  one 
foot.  After  the  summer  heat  is  passed,  begins  the 
decline,  and  so  steadily  does  this  increase  and  de¬ 
crease  occur,  that  if  it  were  graphically  depicted, 
we  should  have  a  broad  easy  curve  rising  from  May 
to  July  and  August,  and  then  falling  in  the  same 
mauner.  It  is  noticeable,  that  this  change  of  the 
average  daily  temperature  is  greatest  during  the 
Spring  and  Autumn  months,  when  there  is  most 
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moisture  in  the  soil.  Of  course,  this  is  largeiy  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact,  that  the  soil  is  passing  from 
one  extreme  of  temperature  to  another  by  rapid 
transitions,  but  the  influence  of  the  constantly 
varying  amounts  of  watery  vapor  in  the  soil,  pro¬ 
duced  by  evaporation,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
These  changes  extend  to  a  depth  of  eight  feet 
and  probably  lower,  but  no  temporary  decrease 
in  temperature  at  the  surface  was  observed  to 
penetrate  below  three  feet,  and  rarely  to  this  dis¬ 
tance.  From  three  feet  down  there  was  a  constant 
and  unbroken  rise  from  May  22d  to  September  1st, 
and  the  eight-foot  thermometer  did  not  begin  to 
fall  until  September  23d. 

The  mean  temperature  at  the  different  depths 
observed  for  the  six  months,  from  May  to  October 
inclusive,  were  as  follows  :  surface,  66.4°;  3  inches, 
65.3°  ;  5  inches,  65.3° ;  9  inches,  65.3° ;  1  foot, 
64.2°  ;  3  feet,  62.8°  ;  5  feet.  58.6°  ;  8  feet,  55.8. 
That  is,  at  a  depth  of  eight  feet  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  for  six  months  was  only  10.6°  lower  than 
at  the  surface.  During  the  month  of  October,  the 
average  temperature  at  eight  feet  was  higher  by 
3.8°;  at  a  depth  of  five  feet  by  4.1°;  at  three  feet, 
4.5°;  at  one  foot,  2.2°;  than  the  average  at  the  sur¬ 
face.  From  this  it  appears,  that  during  the  Fall 
months,  when  the  temperature  of  the  upper  layers 
of  the  soil  is  falling,  there  is  a  zone  of  subsoil  be¬ 
ginning  at  a  depth  of  one  foot  or  lower,  as  the  cool¬ 
ing  off  at  the  surface  progresses,  and  extending  to 
an  indefinite  depth,  which  is  from  two  to  four  de¬ 
grees  higher  in  temperature  than  the  soil  above. 
If  we  consider  that  this  excess  is  being  constantly 
radiated  upward,  we  shall  see  that  this  warm  zone, 
or  the  stored-up  heat  which  it  contains,  must  have 
an  appreciative  effect  in  elevating  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  soil,  and  prolonging  the  season.  In 
the  same  way,  the  heat  absorbed  from  the  sun  each 
day,  by  its  radiation  during  the  night,  averts  frost, 
and  maintains  a  more  nearly  even  temperature. 

The  moisture  in  the  soil  is  an  important  factor  in 
this  problem,  but  its  study  is  very  complicated. 


A  Late  Sowing  of  Turnips. 

Turnips  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  length  of  time  they  require  to  ma- 
mature :  1st.  The  Ruta  Baga  Turnips.— These 
require  a  long  season  ;  they  must  be  sown  early,, 
and  are  the  best  keepers,  lasting  well  into  spring. 
These  are  sown  in  May  and  June.  2.  Intermediate 
Turnips,  which  may  be  sown  in  July  and  August,, 
aud  make  a  good  crop.  With  proper  land,  and 
well  cultivated,  they  often  yield  largely  and  pay 
well.  The  leading  varieties  of  this  class  are  :  the 
Yellowstone,  the  Yellow  Aberdeen,  and  the  Cow 
Horn,  which  last  is  intermediate  between  this  class 
and  the  next.  Either  of  these  may  be  sown  in 
August,  and  yield  a  profitable  crop.  The  Aberdeen 
is  a  popular  market  sort,  and  remains  in  good  con¬ 
dition  until  the  end  of  winter.  Lastly,  the  Late  or 
Autumn-sown  Turnips,  of  which  the  Red-top  Strap- 
leaf  is  the  most  popular.  These  may  be  sown 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  month.  It 
is  not  giving  any  kind  of  turnips  the  best  cul¬ 
ture  to  sow  the  seed  broadcast,  but  with  a  “catch 
crop,”  on  stubble  or  upon  other  crops,  to  occupy 
the  ground  when  they  come  off,  it  is  the  most 
available  method.  Those  who  grow  sweet-corn,  at 
the  last  hoeing,  often  sow  turnip  seed  broadcast, 
and  after  the  corn-stalks  are  cut  off,  get  a  valuable- 
crop  of  turnips.  The  most  profitable  method,  one 
that  is  most  likely  to  yield  a  good  crop,  is  to  plow 
and  thoroughly  prepare  land  that  has  been  devoted 
to  some  well  manured  crop.  The  use  of  the  har¬ 
row  and  roller  after  the  plow  will  bring  the  soil 
into  good  condition.  If  the  land  has  been  well 
manured  for  the  previous  crop,  three  hundred 
pounds  of  superphosphate  to  the  acre  will  be  likely 
to  give  a  paying  yield  of  turnips.  Drill  the  seed 
in  rows  w'ide  enough  to  allow  the  cultivator  to  run 
between,  say  twenty-four  or  thirty  inches.  Three 
or  four  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  will  be  needed. 
When  the  plants  are  well  up,  use  a  sharp  hoe,  with 
a  blade  six  inches  wide,  cutting  out  all  the  plants 
but  a  few,  which  arc  to  be  left  in  bunches  at  this 
distance.  In  a  few  days,  go  over  and  remove  by 
hand  all  but  the  strongest  plant  in  each  bunch, 
taking  care  to  leave  that  one  well  set  in  the 
soil ;  if  disturbed  by  pulling  up  the  others,  press 
the  earth  firmly  around  it.  Use  the  cultivator  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  as  often  as  necessary,  and  in  a 
favorable  season  a  profitable  crop  may  be  harvested. 


A  Convenient  Bailed  Box. 

The  common  box  with  a  bail,  or  handle,  is  a  use¬ 
ful  farm  appliance ;  it  auswers  the  purpose  of  a 
basket,  is  much  more  durable,  and. a  great  deal 
cheaper.  Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  familiar 
with  this  box,  and  we  accordingly  describe  one  for 
their  benefit.  Instead  of  a  fiat  bail,  we  would 
suggest,  for  heavy  work,  a  green  hickory  or  other 
tough  stick,  to  be  chamfered  off  where  it  is 
nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  box,  the  portion  for 


the  hand  being,  of  course,  left  round.  It  will  be 
found  useful  to  have  these  boxes  of  a  definite  size, 
to  hold  a  half  bushel  or  a  bushel.  A  legal  bushel 
is  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  (and  a  frac¬ 
tion)  cubic  inches.  A  box  may  be  made  of  this 
capacity  of  any  desired  shape.  Ends  a  foot  square, 
and  side  pieces  and  the  bottom  eighteen  and  a  half 
inches  long,  will  make  a  bushel  box.  If  desired 
narrower,  make  the  ends  eight  inches  high  aud 
fourteen  inches  wide,  with  the  sides  and  bottom 
two  feet  long.  Such  a  box  holds  a  verv  little 
more  than  an  even  bushel.  It  is  inexpensive. 
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A  Barn  Costing  S900  to  $1,000. 

FIRST  PRIZE  IN  CLASS  I. 


The  bam,  illustrated  in  figures  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  is  one 
of  sufficient  size  to  bold  all  tbe  bay,  grain,  and  stock 
kept  on  a  one-kundred-acre  farm.  It  is  built  with 
the  barn  floor  lengthwise,  and  elevated  five  feet 
above  the  level  of  tbe  foundation.  Tbe  barn  is 
.'fifty  by  seventy  feet,  with  tbe  sides  sixteen  feet 


a  movable  partition  at  lambing  time.  Passages 
on  two  sides  of  each  pen  give  good  opportunity 
for  feeding.  The  horse  stable,/,  has  stalls  five  feet 
wide,  for  three  horses.  A  passage,  with  a  sloping 
and  cross-slatted  floor,  leads  to  the  barn  floor,  so 
that  horses  may  be  taken  from  the  wagon  to  their 
stalls  without  going  out  of  doors.  Slip-doors  in 
the  side  of  the  same  passage  give  ready  access 
either  from  the  stable  or  barn  floor  to  the  oat  and 
meal  bins,  h,  h.  The  harness-room,  i,  is  six  by 


crust,  and  increases  the  circulation  of  both  air  and 
moisture  through  the  earth  and  among  the  roots. 


State  Bounty  vs.  Town  Bounty  on  Foxes. 

My  neighbor  is  a  persevering  turkey-raiser,  amid 
manifold  discouragements.  Last  year  he  had  poor 
luck,  because  his  young  turkeys,  running  with  the 
hen  that  hatched  them  in  a  very  limited  range  about 
the  house,  became  “  verminized,”'  and  dropped  off 
mysteriously.  A  cent’s  worth  of  kerosene,  properly 
distributed,  would  have  killed  every  louse,  and 
given  the  birds  a  chance  to  die  at  Christmas,  with 
some  compensation  to  the  owner.  This  year  he 
concluded  to  let  turkey  hens  do  the  hatching  and 
raising  of  the  broods.  He  had  grand  luck,  and 
with  two  hens  got  thirty  young  ones  out  of  the 
shell  and  well  into  the  summer,  through  the  most 
critical  period  of  their  lives.  He  was  faithful  in 
watching  the  young  broods,  and  saw  them  safely 
home  and  securely  sheltered  from  vermin  every 
night.  One  of  the  long  hot  days  in  June  he  be¬ 
came  very  tired,  and  thought  it  was  a  little  too 
much  trouble  to  look  after  his  young  broods.  They 
did  not  come  home,  and  the  next  morning  he  found 
the  old  hens  slain  by  the  foxes,  and  twenty-two  of 
the  young  turkeys  missing.  The  hens  were  worth 
two  dollars  each,  and  the  young  ones  fifty  cents 


each,  making  him  out  of  pocket  fifteen  dollars,  for 
the  want  of  a  permanent  State  bounty  on  foxes. 
The  common  town  bounty  offered  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  pest  works  in  this  wise.  The  loss  to 
farmers  who  raise  poultry,  in  turkeys,  geese,  ducks, 
chickens,  amounts  to  thousands  of  dollars  annu¬ 
ally,  after  any  period  of  neglect,  in  which  the 


foxes  have  had  time  to  multiply,  in  almost  any 
agricultural  town.  It  is  so  severely  felt,  and  the 
visitations  to  the  poultry  yards  are  so  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed,  that  virtuous  indignation  seizes  all  the 
freeholders,  and  at  the  first  town  meeting  a  bounty 
of  five  dollars  is  almost  unanimously  voted  on 
every  fox  head  presented  to  the  town  treasurer’s 
office.  The  foxes,  of  course,  must  be  billed  within 
the  town.  The  thrifty  farmers  of  Shadwell  have 
no  notion  of  paying  for  foxes  caught  in  Bung- 
town,  although  the  Bungtowa  foxes  have  no  re¬ 
spect  for  town  boundaries,  and  invade  Shadwell 
every  night.  Under  the  five  dollar  bounty,  foxes 
are  hunted  and  begin  to  grow  scarce.  The  old  hunt¬ 
ers,  fond  of  the  sport,  invest  in  fox-hounds,  and 
when  the  light  snows  of  early  winter  come,  there 
is  a  general  muster  of  all  the  hunters,  and  the 
music  of  hounds  is  heard  over  all  the  hills  and 
valleys.  The  holes  of  foxes  are  invaded  every 
spring,  and  sometimes  a  lucky  hunter  digs  from  a 
single  hole  a  half-dozen  young  ones,  and  draws 
from  the  treasury  thirty  dollars,  as  the  reward  of  a 


high  and  thirty-two  feet  to  the  gables.  The  pitch 
of  the  roof  is  almost  one-third.  The  gables  are 
-cottage-roofed  for  four  feet  down,  giving  a  neat 
appearance.  The  center  of  the  roof  is  surmounted 
by  a  ventilator,  containing  a  window  in  each  side. 
These,  with  a  large  window  in  each  end  of  the  barn, 
light  the  lofts  sufficiently.  The  root  cellar  is 
twelve  by  twenty-two  feet  inside.  There  are  six 
bents,  as  in  figure  4.  On  the  side  containing  the 
horse  stable,  the  center  mow-posts  extend  to  the 
foundation,  except  one,  which  comes  down  in  the 
horse  stable.  On  the  cattle  side,  three  come  to  the  j 
foundation  ;  the  remaining  three  are  cut  short  and 
framed  into  the  loft  beams.  There  are  six  plates, 
which  join  the  frame  solidly  together.  There  are 
no  other  beams  except  the  breast  beams,  which  are 
four  feet  above  the  floor.  This  gives  an  unob¬ 
structed  mow  between  each  bent,  making  it  ex¬ 
tremely  convenient  for  using  hay-forks  and  eleva¬ 
tors.  In  the  center  of  the  barn,  over  the  floor,  the 
first  cross-beam  should  be  left  out,  as  it  is  too 


Fig.  2. — GROUND  PLAN  OP  BARN. 

low,  and  would  hinder  work.  The  floor  extends  to 
the  division  between  the  cellar  and  the  cut-feed 
room.  The  latter  is  floored  over,  and  forms  a  mow 
twenty-five  by  fifty  feet.  The  cattle  stable  ( e ,  figure 
2)  has  double  stalls  for  twenty-four  head  of  cattle. 
The  large  stalls  are  seven  feet  wide,  and  the  small 
.ones  are  five  and  a  half  feet  wide.  The  mangers 
should  not  be  over  fourteen  inches  high.  There 
are  two  sheep  pens,  g,  g,  large  enough  to  house 
•  twenty  sheep.  The  corner  pen  may  be  divided  by 


twelve  feet,  lighted  by  one  window,  and  convenient 
to  the  stable.  The  buggy-room  is  lighted  by  two 
windows,  and  connects  by  a  door  with  the  harness- 
room,  and  thence  to  the  stable.  The  room,  l,  is  on 
a  level  with  the  stables  ;  a  stair,  n,  leads  to  the 
floor  above,  and  a  door  connects  with  the  cellar. 
In  this  room  is  a  root-cutter,  and  a  large  box  in 
which  to  mix  roots  and  cut  straw.  The  root-cel¬ 
lar,  k,  is  twelve  by  twenty-two  feet  inside,  which 
can  be  filled  through  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  above. 
The  store-room,  m,  extends  under  the  “bridge” 
or  entrance.  The  horses  and  cattle  are  fed  from 
the  floor  ;  the  sheep  and  young  cattle  have  tlicir 
feed  taken  from  the  floor  through  the  cut-feed 
room,  or  the  uncut  rough  feed  may  be  dropped 
through  shutes  from  the  mow  above.  A  large 
watering-trough,  o,  is  placed  in  the  cow  stable,  for 
use  in  stormy  weather.  A  sled  may  be  used  for 
removing  the  manure  from  the  stable  to  the  field 
or  compost  heap.  All  the  stables  are  well  lighted 
by  the  numerous  windows,  which  slide  back  to 
give  air  when  necessary.  The  exact  cost,  in  any 
particular  case,  cannot  be  stated,  owing  to  the 
variation  in  prices  of  lumber  and  labor  in  different 
places  ;  but  with  the  amount  of  material  known, 
the  cost  can  soon  be  estimated. 

Estimate.— Cost  of  Materials  and  Labor. 

7,000  feet  Flooring,  2-inch,  @  $14  $  M . $98  00 

2,960  feet  Lofting,  1-inch,  @  $10  $  M .  29.60 

4,392  feet  Sheeting,  1-inch,  @  $10  $  M .  43.92 

31,376  Shingles,  @  $3  ¥  M . 94.72 

18  Windows,  2  by  3  feet,  @  80c.  each .  14.40 

2  Windows,  3  by  4  feet,  @  $1  each .  2.00 

2  Windows,  2  by  2  feet,  @  60c.  each .  1.20 

2,240  feet  16-ft.  Siding,  1-inch,  @  $14%  M .  31.36 

1,400  feet  14-lt.  Siding,  1-inch,  @$14$  M . 19.60 

2,000  feet  20  ft.  to  cut  Gables,  1-incli,  @  $14  fi  M .  28.00 

16,000  Bricks,  @  $lf  M .  64.00 

2,986  feet  Brace  Scantling,  3  by  4-inch,  @  $14  %  JM .  41.80 

960  feet  Rafter  Scantling,  2  by  4-inch,  @  $14  M .  13.44 

500  feet  Stall  Lumber,  1-inch,  @  $14  %  M .  7.00 

1,000  feet  Lumber  and  Scantling  for  Sheep  Pens  and 

incidentals,  1-inch,  @  $12  $  M .  12.00 

Lime  and  Brick  Laying .  65.00 

Nails,  Hinges,  Cattle  Chains,  and  Slide  Bars .  80.00 

1,160  feet  16-ft.  Rafters,  1-inch,  @  $14  $  M .  16.24 

Carpenter  Work . 300.00 


Total  cost . $962.28 


Many  farmers  are  content  to  cultivate  or  scarify 
the  soil,  where  crops  are  grown,  only  so  often  as 
may  be  necessary  to  destroy  weeds.  Of  necessity, 
we  must  stop  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  about  the 
time  they  begin  to  blossom,  but  most  other  crops 
may  be  cultivated  until  the  fruit  is  in  sight.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  corn  crop,  which  may  be 
cultivated  lightly  with  great  benefit  until  the  ears 
are  in  milk.  There  is  some  danger  from  breaking 
the  ears  unless  the  rows  are  three  and  a  half  or 
four  feet  apart.  The  practice  of  planting  corn  in 
drills  one  stalk  in  a  place  about  a  foot  apart,  favors 
frequent  and  late  cultivation.  Scarifying  the  soil, 
even  into  September,  is  a  substitute  for  manure, 
and  increases  the  yield  of  grain,  and  the  weight  of 
stover,  which  is  a  valuable  part  of  this  crop  in  all 
the  Northern  Stated.  Late  cabbages,  ruta  bagas, 
turnips,  and  beets  cultivated  for  stock,  are  greatly 
benefited  by  frequent  and  late  cultivation.  The 
scarifying  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  breaks  the 
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morning’s  work.  This  is  making  money  quite  too 
fast  in  a  rural  community,  and  a  spasm  of  economy 
seizes  the  freeholders,  and  at  the  next  town  meet¬ 
ing  the  bounty  is  put  down  to  a  dollar,  or  with¬ 
drawn  altogether.  In  two  or  three  years  the  foxes 
are  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  many  farmers  give 
up  raising  turkeys,  because  of  the  insecurity  of  the 


crop.  What  is  wanted  in  all  our  Northern  States 
is  a  State  bounty  upon  foxes  of  ten  dollars  or  more, 
payable  at  each  town  treasury  in  which  the  foxes 
are  caught.  This  bounty  from  the  State  should 
be  kept  on  persistently,  until  the  foxes  are  as 
scarce  as  bears  or  wolves.  This  would  make  poul¬ 
try  raising  comparatively  secure,  and  greatly  en¬ 
large  the  profits  of  every  farming  region.  The 
interests  to  be  protected  are  immense,  and  are  as 


Fig.  2.— ALPACA  IN  FULL  DRESS. 


great  in  the  longest  settled  parts  of  the  Eastern 
States  as  in  newer  sestions.  Those  legislators  who 
read  the  American  Ayriculturist  should  promote 
their  own  popularity  by  giving  the  matter  early  at¬ 
tention.  We  want  fewer  foxes  and  more  turkeys.  C. 


Alpaca  Farming. 

ALFRED  TRU31BLE. 


It  was  in  a  bitter  wind  storm,  on  the  desolate 
table  lands  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  that  I  first  saw 
a  ludicrously  ungainly  beast  pop  up  from  behind 


a  rock,  as  the  stumbling  feet  of  my  mule  sent  some 
loose  stones  rolling  noisily  down  a  precipice.  The 
brute  surveyed  me  for  an  instant,  then  shook  his 
hairy  head,  gave  a  loud  snort,  and  vanished.  The 
echoes  of  the  lonely  pass  bore  to  my  ears  a  singular 
noise,  as  if  an  army  of  barefooted  men  was  flying 
down  the  mountain.  I  had  startled  a  herd  of 
grazing  Alpacas,  and  their  sentry  had  warned  them 
of  my  approach.  The  noise  was  the  beating  of 
their  huge,  cartilage-padded  feet  on  the  rocky 
ground.  As  I  rode  on,  I  saw  flocks  from  time 
to  time,  grubbing  the  sparse  grass  from  the 
rock-sprinkled  levels  and  the  steep  declivities, 
which  are  such  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  heart  of 
the  Andes.  There  was  always  one  big  fellow 
perched  on  a  rock,  or  at  some  other  point  of 
vantage,  and  at  his  snort  the  whole  herd  would 
turn  tail  and  take  to  flight.  Often  I  would  see  the 
sentry,  without  seeing  his  comrades,  balanced  far 
above  me  on  some  splintered  pinnacle  of  stone, 
with  his  big,  soft  eyes  fixed  on  me,  ready  to  give 
the  signal,  as  soon  as  he  considered  my  proximity 
dangerous.  It  was  a  singular  sensation,  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  this  alert  brute,  the  only  living  thing  but 
myself  and  mule  and  an  occasional  condor,  among 
these  desolate  mountains,  whose  peaks  pierced 
the  sky  in  a  line  of  savage  teeth,  like  a  huge 
saw.  That  evening,  on  a  rock-strewn  plateau, 
without  a  bush  and  almost  without  a  blade  of 
grass  around  it,  I  halted  at  a  dreary,  stone  built 
house,  with  a  roof  made  of  bundles  of  straw,  held 
down  with  planks  and  stout  saplings.  Skulls  and 
skeletons  of  horned  cattle  and  other  animals  were 
scattered  all  around.  From  the  wall  of  the  house 
projected  a  couple  of  big  bull’s  horns,  apparently 
cemented  in  the  masonry  for  ornamental  purposes. 
As  I  drew  rein,  a  terrific  snorting  and  scrambling 
broke  out  in  a  paddock,  fenced  with  stout  poles, 
behind  the  house.  This  was  an  Alpaca  farm  (fig.  1). 

The  Alpaca,  which  many  people  confuse  with  the 
Llama,  though  very  closely  allied  to  it  in  form  and 
characteristics,  is  the  “  gold  mine  ”  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Andes,  especially  those  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  and 
Chili.  It  is  an  extraordinary  brute,  in  more  senses 
than  one.  Its  appearance,  with  its  wool  on  (figure 
2),  is  supremely  ridiculous.  It  is  as  large  as  a  big 


sheep,  with  a  neck  like  a  small  giraffe ;  a  mere  j 
bundle  of  hair  carried  around  on  four  legs,  termi¬ 
nated  with  feet  resembling  those  of  an  ostrich.  Its- 
legs  are  powerful,  and  inappropriately  graceful,  in  ' 
comparison  with  the  body  they  support  and  the-  : 
feet  in  which  they  terminate. 

If  the  Alpaca  is  absurdly  ugly  with  its  hair  on,  it 
is  a  positive  burlesque  after  it  has  been  sheared 
(figure  3).  It  is  sheared  like  a  sheep,  only  its  head 
is  left  covered.  It  is  sometimes  sheared  once  a 
year,  yielding  a  six  to  eight-inch  fleece,  but  the 
more  provident  Alpaca  farmers  only  shear  once  in 
two  or  three  years,  when  they  get  wool  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  inches  long.  The  wool  is  found  ranging: 
in  color  from  white  through  gray,  yellow,  and. 
brown  to  black.  The  animal  looks  black,  however,  j 
as  the  fleece  exudes  an  oil,  and  mats  with  the  dust, 
of  the  mountain  pastures  in  which  it  roams  at-  i 
large.  The  fleece  is  very  fine  in  texture,  metallic  I 
in  lustre  when  clean,  and  the  fibre  is  far  stronger 
than  that  of  any  sheep’s  wool  which  I  know. 

The  Alpaca  is  allowed  to  graze  at  random,  only 
being  “  rounded  in  ”  to  be  sheared.  It  can  only  be 
domesticated  when  young.  An  old  Alpaca,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  its  flock,  will  lie  down  and  die  of  pure 
stubbornness  and  grief.  Young  Alpacas  are,  how¬ 
ever,  herded  in  paddocks,  and  become  as  familiar, 
quiet,  and  impudent  as  dogs. 

They  are  gentle  brutes,  unlike  their  cousins,  the1 
Llamas,  which  are  often  full  of  viciousness.  The 
Alpaca  never  gets  over  its  shy  and  timorous  wild 
habits,  and  though  it  6eems  to  know  and  not  fear 
the  farmer  and  his  men,  the  mere  sight  of  a. 
stranger  in  the  distance  will'  stampede  it.  The  age'  j 
to  which  an  Alpaca  will  produce  valuable  wool,,  ; 
none  of  the  farmers  seem  to  know.  When  it  ceases'- 
to  be  worth  shearing,  they  kill  and  eat  it. 

The  Alpaca  farmer  leads  a  life  little  better  than 
that  of  the  brute  he  lives  on.  His  home  is  desola¬ 
tion  itself.  His  only  amusement  is  eating  and 
sleeping.  He  scarcely  knows  even  the  vice  of 
drunkenness.  Except  a  chance  traveller,  he  never 
sees  a  soul  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  but  the 
priest,  commonly  an  Indian  like  himself,  who 
strays  up  now  and  then  from  his  home  in  the  lower 


Fig.  3.— ALPACA  IN  UNDRESS. 


regions  to  collect  his  mass  money,  and  the  wool 
trader  who  once  a  year  makes  the  rounds  with  his 
peons,  or  Indian  servants,  and  his  train  of  pack 


Fig.  1.— AN  ALPACA  FARM. 
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animals.  Most  of  the  trading  is  half  barter  and  half 
money.  The  visit  of  the  trader  is  a  great  occasion. 
Then  the  old  iron  scales  are  brought  out  and  huug 
on  the  bull’s  horn  at  the  door,  and  the  year’s  harvest 
raked  down  from  the  loft  of  the  house,  where  it 


Fig.  4.— SELLING  THE  CROP. 


has  been  stored.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Al¬ 
paca  farmer  will  never  let  a  trader  use  any  other 
scales.  He  is  afraid  of  being  cheated.  But  he  lets 
the  trader  weigh  the  wool  with  his  own  weights, 
and  I  fancy  the  trader  is  satisfied  with  the  bargain. 

During  the  solitary  portion  of  the  year  the  women 
of  the  Alpaca  farm  card  and  spin  the  wool,  and 
weave  it  into  blankets  and  ponchos,  or  cloaks, 
which  latter  are  simply  blankets  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head  to  pass  through.  The  wool 
trader  in  figure  4  wears  a  poncho.  These  ponchos 
are  sometimes  ornamented  with  grotesque  but  effec¬ 
tive  patterns  in  dyed  wool.  They  are  sold,  like 
the  wool,  to  traders  who  carry  them  to  the  coast. 

The  region  of  the  Alpaca  farmers  is  the  most 
dreary  and  inhospitable  on  the  continent.  The 


Fig.  5.— AN  ALPACA  FARMER. 


nights  at  these  high  levels  are  always  bitter  cold, 
and  the  air  is  so  thin  that  bullocks  brought  up  to 
the  plateaus  soon  die,  apparently  of  consumption. 
The  lapd  produces  only  potatoes,  tiny,  fyard  as 
bullets,  and  bitter  as  quinine.  These  can  only  be 
eaten  after  the  bitterness  has  been  roasted  out  of 
them.  The  houses  are  built  as  regular  fortresses 
against  the  weather.  They  only  have  a  couple  of 
small  loopholes  for  ventilation,  and  the  stench  at 
night,  when  the  doors  are  closed,  and  the  oily  reek 
of  the  wool  overhead  pervades  and  mingles  with 


that  of  unwashed  humanity,  is  simply  abominable. 
The  Alpaca  farmer  is  a  creature  of  the  earth, 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  but  he  is  a  mild-natured 
fellow,  aud  is  nominally  a  Christian.  His  life  is  a 
miserable  one,  but  he  alone  is  fitted  to  live  it.  It 
is  as  impossible  for  a  denizen  of  the  coast  country 
or  a  European  to  exist  among  the  mountains,  as 
it  has  been  found  to  acclimatize  the  Alpaca  in  civ¬ 
ilized  countries.  In  my  ride  across  from  Lima  into 
Bolivia,  I  suffered  almost  as  great  inconveniences 
and  miseries  in  breathing  and  in  rushes  of  blood  to 
my  head,  as  I  experienced  a  year  ago  in  a  descent 
into  the  compressed  air  inside  the  lock  of  the 
Hudson  River  tunnel. 

About  the  only  thing  that  will  stir  an  Alpaca 
farmer  up  to  rage,  is  the  wanton  killing  of  one  of 
his  sheep.  Travellers  sometimes  make  free  with 
their  revolvers  among  the  flocks,  and  several  mur¬ 
ders  have  occurred  in  consequence.  In  every  case 
the  murderer  was  an  Alpaca  farmer,  who  thus 
avenged  himself  for  the  injury  done  his  property. 

Unlike  the  Llama,  the  Alpaca  cannot  be  used  as 
a  bearer  of  burdens.  It  makes  its  only  concession 
to  man  when  it  permits  him  to  deprive  it  of  its 
fleece.  The  Llama  produces  a  fleece  also,  but  it  is 
coarser  and  less  beautiful  than  the  Alpaca’s,  be¬ 
sides  being  different  in  texture.  Of  late  years, 
Alpaca  wool  has  been  considerably  adulterated 
with  that  of  the  Llama,  but  this  is  the  work  of  the 
traders.  The  sharp  practises  of  our  acute  modern 
business  systems  have  not  yet  infected  the  simple 
denizen  of  the  mountains.  As  civilization  is 
rapidly  invading  even  the  Andes,  it  will  not  be 
safe  to  calculate  too  far  on  the  Alpaca  farmer  re¬ 
maining  innocent  of  the  tricks  of  trade. 


The  New  York  Cattle  Quarantine. 

The  United  States  Cattle  Quarantine  Station  for 
the  port  of  New  York  is  located  at  Garfield,  N.  J., 
twelve  miles  from  New  York  City.  It  comprises 
forty  acres  of  ground,  devoted  to  stables,  and  ad¬ 
joining  yards.  About  a  dozen  of  these  stables  are 
erected,  and  others  are  building.  They  vary  in 
size,  from  those  holding  a  small  importation  of 
four  or  five  head,  to  those  with  a  double  line  of 
stalls,  accommodating  thirty  or  more  cattle. 

All  cattle  arriving  at  New  York  from  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  must  be 
quarantined  at  these  grounds  for  ninety  days, 
dating  from  the  time  of  shipment.  The  import¬ 
ed  animals  are  all  examined  by  the  Government 
Inspector  before  they  leave  the  wharves.  If  suf¬ 
fering  from  lung  plague,  rinderpest,  or  other  dan¬ 
gerous  contagious  disease,  they  are  not  removed  to 
the  regular  quarantine,  but  dealt  with  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  authorities  may  determine.  While  cattle 
are  arriving  at  or  departing  from  quarantine,  all 
other  animals  are  rigidly  confined  to  their  sheds. 
Only  those  arriving  by  the  same  ship  can  occupy 
stables  together.  The  food  and  attendance  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  owner  of  the  stock  quarantined,  and 
the  employes  of  such  owners  keep  the  stables  and 
yards  clean,  under  directions  of  the  superintendent. 

The  Station  has  only  been  open  for  cattle  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  we  found  only  one  hundred  and 
three  animals  passing  through  quarantine.  Among 
these  was  a  small  herd  of  four  Swiss  cattle  in  fine 
condition,  a  lot  of  young  stock  from  the  Island 
of  Guernsey,  and  a  herd  of  Dutch  Friesian  cows, 
yearlings  and  calves  from  Holland.  The  stables 
are  commodious  and  well  ventilated.  There  is  a 
store-room  for  feed,  and  a  pen  for  the  manure. 
The  dung  is  held  in  quarantine  for  three  months 
after  the  animals  voiding  it  have  gone,  and  is  sub¬ 
sequently  removed  from  the  grounds. 

There  are  three  other  Quarantine  Stations  in  the 
United  States,  namely,  at  Portland,  Me.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.  The  inspector  makes  a 
daily  round,  and  notes  the  condition  of  the  ani¬ 
mals.  In  case  of  the  appearance  of  any  dangerous 
disease  of  a  contagious  nature,  the  inspector  noti¬ 
fies  the  chairman  of  the  Treasury  Cattle  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  after  a  thorough  inspection,  the  affected 
herd  is  disposed  of  according  to  the  gravity  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  A.  M.  Farrington  is  the  veterinary 
inspector  and  superintendent  at  Garfield,  N.  J. 


In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  autumn 
honey  harvest  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  June  and 
July.  The  honey  of  the  aster  and  golden  rod  is 
golden  rather  than  light-colored,  but  in  flavor  it  is 
not  surpassed  by  that  from  any  other  source.  By 
a  little  care,  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  secur¬ 
ing  honey  from  autumn  flowers  that  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  judges  as  of  the  best  quality.  Care, 
then,  should  be  taken  to  give  the  bees  opportunity 
to  secure  this  autumn  harvest  in  “sections.”  Suffi¬ 
cient  extracting  should  be  done  to  keep  the  queen 
laying  to  the  full  extent  of  her  capacity.  If  there 
is  a  good  market  for  the  extracted  honey  at  half 
the  price  secured  for  comb  honey,  we  may  well  ex¬ 
tract  as  rapidly  as  the  bees  gather,  commencing 
the  work  just  as  the  bees  begin  to  cap  the  honey. 

PREPARATION  FOR  WINTER. 

The  apiarist  should  prepare  his  bees  for  winter 
as  soon  as  the  frost  makes  all  farther  gathering  of 
honey  impossible.  Examination  will  show  whether 
there  is  sufficient  honey  stored  to  winter  the  bees- 
If  the  frames,  just  as  they  are  taken  from  the  hives, 
containing  bees,  honey  and  comb,  weigh  thirty 
pounds  in  the  aggregate,  then  there  is  enough 
honey.  If  not,  good  thick  honey,  or  thick  syrup, 
made  by  dissolving  granulated  sugar,  should  be 
fed  at  once,  so  that  all  cells  may  be  capped  over 
before  the  cold  days  of  October  check  the  labors 
of  the  hive.  It  is  best  that  the  honey  be  so  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  frames  that  we  need  not  give  the  bees 
all  the  frames  used  in  summer.  It  is  better  to  use 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  Gallup  or  American 
frames,  and  not  more  than  five  or  six  Langstrotli 
frames.  These  are  confined  by  division  boards. 
It  is  best  to  carefully  exclude  pollen.  Frames  of 
pollen  are  set  aside,  to  be  returned  when  breeding 
is  resumed  the  succeeding  spring.  The  bees  may 
easily  change  the  position  of  the  cluster  in  the 
cold  days  of  winter,  and  it  is  desirable  to  cut 
small  holes  the  size  of  a  thimble  through  the 
combs,  an  inch  or  two  above  the  center.  Cover 
above  the  bees  with  sacks  of  dry  saw-dust,  which, 
should  be  long  enough  to  reach  over  the  division 
boards  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  These  pro¬ 
tect  the  bees  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  promote  healthfulness.  Thus  prepared,  the 
bees  to  be  wintered  in  chaff  hives  on  their  summer 
stands,  will  need  no  farther  care  until  the  succeed¬ 
ing  April.  If  the  bees  are  placed  in  the  cellar, 
they  need  not  be  touched  again  until  just  before 
winter  comes,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  in.. 

THE  BEE  TENT. 

As  is  well  known,  bees  becom.e  irritable  if  han¬ 
dled  after  gathering  ceases  in  the  autumn.  To 
take  out  extra  combs,  extract  the  uncapped  honey, 
and  prepare  for  winter  as  directed  above,  is  often 
the  most  dreaded  work  of  the  season.  The  bees 
seem  cross  at  the  failure  to  obtain  labor,  and  can 
not  endure  disturbance.  By  using  a  bee  tent,  made 
of  wire  gauze  or  mosquito  netting,  and  large 
enough  to  set  over  the  hive  and  operator,  all  this 
danger  and  trouble  is  avoided.  The  bees  are  appar¬ 
ently  frightened  into  good  behavior,  and  are  as 
amiable  as  though  in  the  midst  of  the  honey  har¬ 
vest.  The  bee  tent  also  prevents  robbing,  which  is 
quite  likely  to  be  induced  if  we  work  with  the  bees 
when  they  are  irritable  from  enforced  idleness. 

The  early  part  of  this  season,  in  most  sections 
of  the  country,  has  been  cold,  and  more  lately,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  wet.  From  previous  experience,  we 
should  not  expect  much  honey,  but,  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  we  are  securing  a  good  harvest.  The  white 
clover  and  basswood  bloom  have  been  very  abun¬ 
dant,  and  the  warm,  moist  interims  between  the 
abundant  showers  has  seemed  to  furnish  the  bees 
a  fine  opportunity,  which  they  have  improved. 
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A  False  Alarm  for  the  Vine  Growers. 

There  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  in  certain 
quarters  of  a  peril  to  grape  culture  from  the  spread 
of  prohibition  views  and  legislation,  in  some  of 
our  Northern  States.  If  prohibition  gets  into  our 
State  constitutions,  and  the  dram  shops  are  closed, 
•vve  might  as  well  destroy  the  vat  and  the  wine 
press.  Even  in  wine  growing  countries,  a  large 
part  of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyards  is  consumed  in  the 
use  of  the  clusters,  both  in  the  fresh  and  in  the 
dried  state,  and  in  various  preparations  of  grape 
juice  that  never  undergo  fermentation.  In  our 
own  country,  one-half  of  our  fifty  millions  of 
people  probably  have  never  had  a  feast  of  the 
better  sort  of  grapes  in  all  their  lives.  The  grape 
market  is  fairly  supplied  only  in  our  cities  and  in 
the  very  limited  districts  where  vineyards  abound. 
In  the  cities,  the  price  of  the  finer  sorts  of  grapes 
places  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  The 
thrifty  laboring  classes  have  them  as  a  treat  on 
festive  occasions.  It  is  only  upon  the  tables  of 
the  rich  that  grapes  are  a  common  dessert.  Except 
in  the  flush  of  the  market,  they  are  more  expensive 
than  tropical  fruits,  and  the  consumption  is  much 
less.  Grape  juice  is  so  scarce,  that  out  of  the 
State  of  California  the  adulteration  of  wines  is 
almost  universal  in  our  country.  Recipes  for 
making  wine  of  any  brand,  and  of  an}’  age,  with¬ 
out  a  drop  of  grape  juice,  are  well  known  to  some 
wine  dealers.  The  prohibitionists,  from  Maine 
to  California,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
want  more  vineyards  and  more  grape  juice,  and 
welcome  grape  culture  as  well  as  all  other  fruit 
culture,  as  a  powerful  adjutant  in  their  reform. 
When  the  villagers  and  the  rural  cultivators  can 
literally  sit  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree, 
when  the  tempting  clusters  of  the  vine  in  the 
fresh  state,  are  upon  the  poor  man’s  table  for  six 
months  in  the  year,  when  grape  juice  in  its  various 
preparations  is  among  the  family  stores  in  every 
household,  the  enticements  of  the  grog  shop  will 
have  lost  many  of  their  charms. 


Concerning  Milk  Testers. 

- <$>- - 

Have  we  a  good  milk  tester  ?  The  cream  gauge 
is  valueless,  except  to  those  who  sell  cream.  The 
writer  has  tested  the  cream  of  many  cows,  and 
has  found  sixteen  per  cent  by  the  gauge  to  prove 
equal  to  five  and  a  half  per  cent  of  fat,  more  or 
less.  This  is  equal  to  about  six  and  one- third  per 
cent  of  butter,  which  is  a  pound  of  butter  to  less 
than  eight  quarts  of  milk.  At  the  same  time,  and 
under  the  same  circumstances,  other  milk  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  cream  gauge  twenty,  twenty-five, 
thirty-five,  and  even  forty-five  per  cent  of  cream, 
and  this  milk  so  rich  in  cream,  in  actual  butter 
production  or  fat  content,  often  falls  below  five  and 
a  half  per  cent ;  and  the  highest  fat  yiedd,  namely, 
six  and  a  half  per  cent,  was  found  in  the  case  of 
milk  indicating  a  little  over  thirty  per  cent  of 
cream  by  the  gauge.  This  six  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  fat  indicates  about  seven  aud  a  half  per  cent  of 
butter,  or  a  po„und  of  butter  to  six  and  a  half  quarts 
of  milk  ;  but  this  proportion  is  often  exceeded. 

The  lactometer  (hydrometer  for  milk)  is  of  little 
or  no  practical  value.  It  indicates  the  specific 
gravity  of  milk,  that  is,  the  relative  difference  in 
weight  between  milk  and  water.  In  water,  the 
lactometer  should  float  at  zero— 0.  In  pure  average 
milk,  it  should  float  at  one  hundred;  but  pure 
milk  varies  immensely,  say  from  ninety  to  one 
hundred  and  ten.  Good  skimmed  milk  will  stand 
at  one  hundred  and  ten,  more  or  less.  Cream  is  a 
little  heavier  than  water,  but  it  is  always  mixed 
with  milk  when  liquid  enough  to  be  tested  by  the 
lactometer.  This  much  is  clear  :  the  withdrawal 
of  cream  increases  the  weight  of  the  milk  ;  the 
addition  of  water  decreases  the  weight  of  the 
milk  ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  some  cream,  and  the 
addition  of  some  water,  may  leave  the  milk  poorer, 
but  of  the  same  specific  gravity  that  it  was  at  the 
beginning,  and  this  the  lactometer  will  indicate. 

The  best  instrument  for  testing  the  value  of 
milk  hitherto  invented,  is  the  so-called  Lactoscope 
of  Prof.  Feser.  This  shows,  with  considerable 


accuracy,  the  percentage  of  fat.  Butter  contains 
about  eighty-live  per  cent  of  fat.  Cream,  such  as 
rises  in  a  cream  gauge,  about  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  which  is  equivalent  to,  perhaps, 
thirty  per  cent  of  butter. 

Fat  being  the  most  v?  luable  constituent  of  milk 
(whether  in  the  form  of  cream  or  butter,  or  as  an 
ingredient  of  cheese,  or  as  giving  flavor  and  money 
value  to  milk  when  sold  as  such),  forms  a  safe 
gauge  as  to  the  purity  and  value  of  milk,  whether 
tested  at  the  creamery  as  received  from  the  farmer, 
or  in  the  city,  or  family,  where  it  is  used  as  food. 

The  action  of  this  instrument  was  explained  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  in  January,  1881.  It 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  opacity  of  milk  is 
chiefly  caused  by  the  globules  of  cream.  So  that 
when  water  is  added  to  milk  until  we  can  see 
through  a  certain  portion  of  it,  we  are  able  to  do 
so  because  we  separate  the  cream  globules  to  that 
extent,  that  light  can  pass  through  between  them 
with  a  certain  degree  of  clearness.  Now,  if  wre 
measure  the  amount  of  water  added,  w'e  have  quite 
an  accurate  gauge  for  comparing  different  samples 
of  milk.  These  instruments  are  not  made  in  this 
country,  so  far  as  the  public  is  informed,  and  but 
few  have  been  imported.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  meet  with  ready  sale. 


Cultivating  the  Black  Walnut. 

The  demand  for  Black  Walnut  timber  has  so 
increased  of  late  years,  not  only  for  home  use,  but 
"or  export,  that  the  trees  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  high  price  of  the  wood,  which  will  increase, 
rather  than  diminish,  now  allows  it  to  be  brought 
from  great  distances,  and  the  natural  growth  is 
disappearing  wherever  there  are  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  attention 
of  many  is  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  Black  Wal¬ 
nut,  and  we  receive  letters  from  widely  separated 
localities,  inquiring  as  to  the  probable  profits  of 
such  plantations,  and  asking  for  directions  for 
establishing  them.  As  to  the  first  point :  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  by  the  time  plantings  made  now, 
afford  timber  of  proper  size,  the  price  will  have 
reached  a  point  which  will  afford  handsome  returns. 
Even  at  the  present  price,  land-owners  in  Great 
Britain  are  contemplating  making  plantations  of 
the  trees.  Several  inquire  if  the  tree  will  succeed 
in  their  locality,  and  these  inquiries  come  from 
Mississippi,  New  York,  and  other  States.  The  Black 
Walnut  is  remarkable  for  its  wide  range,  it  being 
found  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  at  the 
South,  all  the  way  to  the  New’  England  and  other 
Northern  States,  attaining  its  greatest  development 
in  the  fertile  soils  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  experience  of  the  few’  who  have  made  planta¬ 
tions  of  the  tree,  shows  that  in  its  early  growth  it 
needs  the  protection  of  other  trees  or  “nurse 
trees,”  and  that  it  must  have  cultivation  to  prevent 
the  encroachment  of  grass.  The  tree  does  not 
transplant  readily,  and  like  others  with  a  strong- 
tap-root,  succeeds  better  if  the  seed  is  planted 
where  the  tree  is  to  remain.  As  with  other  timber 
trees,  the  value  of  which  consists  in  having  a  tall 
clear  trunk,  this  must  be  planted  thickly,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  heavy  side  branches,  and 
thinned  out  as  the  trees  become  crowded.  The 
land  is  marked  out  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  the 
nuts  planted  eight  feet  apart  in  every  other  row, 
the  intermediate  rows  being  devoted  to  potatoes 
or  corn.  This  cultivation  in  the  alternate  rows,  is 
continued  for  two  years,  when  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  of  walnuts  are  planted  with  nurse  trees. 
The  Silver  Maple,  the  European  Larch,  and  even 
the  White  Willow,  have  been  used.  These  are  to 
be  thinned  out  as  they  are  found  to  encroach  upon 
the  walnuts,  and  are  usefid  for  poles,  or  may  be 
employed  as  fuel.  If  any  of  the  Walnut  trees  are 
disposed  to  branch  low,  they  should  be  pruned 
while  small,  to  secure  a  tall,  clear  trunk.  When 
the  trees  crowd  one  another,  each  alternate  one 
must  be  cut  out  ;  though  not  large  enough  for 
lumber,  they  will  serve  for  various  home  uses.  The 
seed  is  planted  in  spring.  It  is  best  preserved 
during  the  winter,  by  placing  it  in  heaps  of  a  few 


bushels,  upon  a  dry  spot,  and  covering  with  sods, 
upon  which  should  be  placed  several  inches  of 
earth,  as  in  covering  pits  of  roots. 

- - 

Indian  Farmers  in  North  Carolina. 


Our  artist  has  been  visiting  the  Indian  farmers 
in  Western  North  Carolina,  and  presents  some  il¬ 
lustrations  on  the  opposite  page.  They  are  located 
in  Swain  County,  fifty  miles  from  any  railroad,  and 
comprise  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men,  women 
and  children.  When  the  Cherokees  were  removed 
to  their  new  reservation,  these  Indians,  that  is, 
this  remnant,  absolutely  refused  to  go,  and  the 
Government  finally  consented  to  their  remaining. 
They  are,  most  of  them,  farmers.  Their  “  farms  ” 
run  in  size  from  one  hundred  acres  down  to  ten. 
They  own  their  land,  live  pretty  well,  and  use  the 
same  implements  as  the  whites.  They  raise  corii, 
W'heat,  small  fruits,  and  vegetables,  making  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  sweet  potatoes.  They  plow  generally  the 
year  round,  the  winters  are  so  mild.  Their  farms 
present  a  fair  appearance,  the  fields  being  enclosed 
with  the  Virginia  rail  fence.  They  do  their  own 
horse-shoeing,  and  other  work  pertaining  to  the 
blacksmith  shop.  As  a  general  thing  they  are 
moral,  and  do  not  use  intoxicating  drinks. 

They  are  under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Jarrett 
Smith,  of  whose  house  a  very  good  sketch  is 
given.  Chief  Smith  is  about  forty  years  of  age, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  over  six  feet  high.  He 
has  a  wife  and  eight  children.  The  children  have 
been  taught  English,  and  two  of  them  are  able  to 
teach  in  any  school  in  the  country.  The  people 
go  to  Chief  Smith  for  advice,  and  obey  him. 
While  they  observe  the  Legislative  enactments  of 
North  Carolina,  they  make  laws  and  regulations 
for  themselves.  They  talk  the  Cherokee  language. 
They  have  schools  conducted  by  Quakers,  of  which 
the  General  Superintendent  is  a  man  named  Brown. 
The  children  are  taught  English.  Our  artist  gives 
an  illustration  of  one  of  their  school  houses.  It 
is  built  of  logs,  aud  partially  covered  with  shin¬ 
gles.  The  Indians  are  now  constructing  a  new 
building  for  educational  purposes.  School  is  kept 
up  the  year  round.  The  children  are  paid  a  cent  a 
day  for  attendance,  and  at  Christmas  they  receive 
new  clothing  from  the  Quakers. 

Suit  Owl,  the  preacher  of  these  Indian  farmers, 
is  six  feet  two  inches,  and  about  fifty  years  old. 
He  preaches  with  great  power,  and  his  sermons  are 
longer  than  white  people  would  care  to  listen  to. 
Frequently  he  will  discourse  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  at  a  time,  the  listeners  remaining  until  the 
sermon  is  finished  ;  and  not  infrequently  after  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Owl  has  closed  his  discourse,  another 
preacher  takes  the  rostrum  and  delivers  a  second 
sermon,  the  people  remaining  and  listening  to  the 
finish.  The  Indians  are  mainly  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  and  are  good  citizens  generally. 

They  display  a  good  deal  of  mechanical  ingenui¬ 
ty  ;  the  artist  gives  an  illustration  of  the  convenient 
lathe,  invented  by  one  of  their  tribe,  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  used  by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
household  goods,  etc.  Their  corn  mills,  of  which 
an  illustration  is  given,  are  rude  in  the  extreme. 
The  mill  entire,  consists  of  a  section  of  white  oak, 
hollowed  out,  together  with  a  double-ender  pestle, 
very  heavy  at  both  ends.  A  man  or  woman,  as  the 
case  may  be,  pounds  the  corn. 

It  is  noteworthy,  that  wherever  the  half  civilized 
tribes  of  Indians  are  settled,  they  compel  the 
women  to  perform  all  the  labor,  but  here  the  men 
do  their  share.  The  Indian  women  are  very  ingen¬ 
ious  at  making  baskets  of  all  kinds,  though  not  so 
skillful  in  this  line  of  labor  as  the  Passamaquoddies 
of  Maine.  We  publish  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
Indian  women  basket  makers.  One  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  characteristics  among  the  females  is  the  Indian 
nurse.  She  wraps  her  child  in  a  white  sheet,  and 
carries  it  about  upon  her  back,  instead  of  having 
the  infant  strapped  closely  to  her  back  in  papoose 
style.  The  settlement  ia  'bout  sixty  miles  from 
Ashville,  N.  C.  A  new  rail  Km  ..  when  completed, 
will  run  within  ten  miles  of  here  ;  then  a  visit  to 
these  Indian  farmers  will  interest  our  readers. 
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Cure  for  Poultry  Cholera. 

There  is  only  one  positive  cure  for  poultry 
cholera,  a  cure  which  can  he  depended  upon  every 
time,  in  all  localities,  and 
in  every  climate.  The  il¬ 
lustration  herewith  given 
will  convey  a  clear  idea 
of  the  cure,  as  well  as 
its  great  effectiveness. 
Some  breeders  do  not  like 
to  resort  to  such  sum¬ 
mary  means,  on  account 
of  the  birds  being  pure¬ 
bred  and  expensive.  In 
keeping  the  sick  birds  to 
“doctor”  them,  there  is 
great  danger  of  the  well 
ones  in  the  entire  flock  being  affected.  The  cure 
we  have  suggested  stops  the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  is  as  simple  as  it  is  ancient.  1).  Z.  E. 


The  Tree  Onion,  or  Rocambole. 

The  onion  assumes  several  forms  quite  different 
from  the  one  generally  cultivated  from  seed.  The 
variety  known  as  “  Potato  Onion,”  and  in  some 
localities  in  this  country  as  “  English  Multiplier,” 
never  produces  seed.  It  is  propagated  solely  by 
offsets.  A  bulb  of  moderate  size,  if  planted  in 
the  garden  in  spring,  will,  during  the  summer, 
produce  a  cluster  of  six  to  ten  small  ones.  These, 
being  kept  during  the  winter,  and  planted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  will  each  grow  and  form  a  large 
onion.  This  variety  is  largely  cultivated  iu  Vir¬ 
ginia,  to  supply  Northern  markets  with  early 
onions.  We  have  several  native  species  of  onion, 
though  they  are  popularly  called  “  Garlic,”  two  of 
which  bear  at  the  top  of  the  flower-stalk,  instead 
of  a  cluster  of  flowers,  followed  by  seed-pods,  a 
bunch  of  minute  bulbs,  not  much  larger  than  a 
grain  of  wheat.  These  wild  garlics,  as  they  are 
called,  are  sometimes  a  great  nuisance,  as  the 
plants  occur  in  wheat  fields,  and  the  little  bulbs, 
being  ground  up  with  the  wheat,  greatly  injure  the 
flour.  This  method  of  multiplication,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  small  bulbs  in  the  place  of  seed-pods, 
occurs  in  some  cultivated  forms  of  onion.  The 
variety  known  as  “Tree,”  “  Top”  or  “  Egyptian  ” 
onion,  and  Rocambole,  is  of  this  sort.  The  flower- 
stalks,  often  very  large  and  stout,  are  surmounted 
by  a  cluster  of  small  bulbs  ;  these  bulblets,  when 
planted  out,  form  large  bulbs  ;  the  large  bulbs, 
when  set,  throw  up  stalks  with  a  cluster  of  small 
bulbs,  and  thus  generations  alternate. 

A  number  of  persons  have  recently  sent  us  for  a 
name,  an  onion  that  has  this  habit  of  growth,  but 


THE  CATAWISSA  ONION. 


which  seems  to  be  unlike  the  ordinary  “  Top 
Onion,”  in  that  the  small  bulbs  are  flat,  rather 
than  globular,  and  like  well  formed  onions  in 
miniature.  The  small  bulbs,  in  the  specimens 
sent  us,  are  elongated,  and  the  clusters  throw  up 
short  branches  which  bear  a  few  small  bulbs  at 
the  top.  In  looking  up  the  subject,  we  came 


across,  in  the  elaborate  French  volume,  “  Plantes 
Potageres,”  an  engraving  of  a  variety  of  onion 
which  corresponds  well  with  the  specimens  in 
question,  and  which  is  here  reproduced.  The  au¬ 
thors  say  that  they  received  it  from  this  country, 
some  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  the  “  Cata- 
wissa  Onion,”  a  plant  which  seems  to  be  a  slight 
modification  of  the  “Egyptian”  or  “Top  Onion.” 
The  variety,  “  Catawissa  Onion,”  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  of  our  writers,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  If 
ony  of  our  readers  know  the  “Catawissa  Onion,” 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them,  and  hope  they 
will  tell  us  whatever  they  may  know  of  its  history. 


Fences  for  Poultry  Yards. 

The  confinement  of  poultry  necessarily  requires 
a  large  outlay  in  fencing,  especially  if  there  are 
many  subdivisions.  Fortunately,  unlike  other 
stock,  poultry  exert  but  little  force  against  such 
structures,  their  endeavors  being  in  an  upward  di¬ 
rection.  What  is  needed  for  the  purpose  is  a  cheap 
fence,  of  a  kind  that  can  be  easily  repaired,  and 
yet  effective  for  purposes  of  confinement.  Plas¬ 
tering  laths,  though  not  as  substantia]  as  boards, 
answer  well  if  the  cost  is  to  be  considered,  for 
such  fences,  if  not  durable,  are  easily  repaired.  A 
permanent  lath  fence  can  be  built  as  shown  in 
fig.  1.  Place  the  posts  eight  feet  apart  and  six 
inches  from  the  ground  nail  a  strip  from  post  to 
post ;  one  foot  above  this  fasten  another  strip. 


to  them.  The  staves  may  be  used  for  the  bottom 
course,  as  described  in  the  first  plan,  or  nailed 
crossways,  with  full-length  lath  projecting  upwards 
from  the  staves  or  strips,  if  preferred. 


Concerning  Ticks. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  some  insects,  from 
which  the  accompanying  engravings  are  made,  of 
about  the  real  size.  The  left-hand  figure  shows  the 
upper,  and  the  other,  the  lower  side.  The  creatures 
are  evidently  Ticks,  now  regarded  as  insects,  be¬ 
longing  with  the  spiders,  mites,  etc.  Indeed,  ticks 
are  really  mites  of  a  larger  size.  The  proper  in¬ 
sects  have  a  distinct  head,  chest  (thorax),  and  ab¬ 
domen,  which  is  made  up  of  distinct  rings.  The 
ticks  have  no  rings, 
and  a  head  and  body 
a're  all  the  visible 
parts.  They  usually 
have  eight  legs, 
terminated  by  claws 
adapted  for  holding 
on,  and  their  mouth  parts  are  constructed  for  the 
copious  sucking  of  blood.  In  their  early  life,  the 
ticks  live  upon  plants,  but  when  occasion  offers, 
they  attach  themselves  to  vertebrate  animals  of  all 
kinds,  man  included.  The  females  are  covered 
by  a  skin  capable  of  great  extension,  and  when  one 
of  them  can  attach  itself  to  an  animal,  it  at  once 
begius  to  suck  blood,  and  grows  to  many  times  its 


running  in  the  same  direction.  To  these  two  strips 
nail  one-half  laths  (two  feet),  first  driving  the 
lower  part  of  the  laths  two  inches  into  the  ground. 
Place  a  cross-strip  three  feet  above  the  second  one, 
and  nail  full  length  laths  to  the  middle  and  upper 
strips.  The  cost  is  as  follows  for  eight  feet  of 
fencing  :  one  post  (which  is  all  that  will  be  required 
for  eight  feet  after  the  first  panel),  five  cents  ; 
three  cross-strips  (two  inches  wide  will  suffice), 
twenty-four  feet,  at  $6.00  per  thousand  feet,  fifteen 
cents  ;  fifty  lath,  twenty  cents  ;  total,  forty  cents, 
five  cents  per  running  foot,  or  one  cent  per  square 
foot,  as  such  a  fence  will  be  about  five  feet  high. 
The  advantages  of  this  fence  are,  that  the  two 
strips  near  the  bottom,  being  so  close  together, 
sustain  pressure  from  dogs  or  outside  intruders 
better  than  any  other  fence  constructed  of  lath, 
and  dispenses  with  a  foot-wide  board,  so  generally- 
used.  The  estimates  of  cost  of  material  are  based 
from  experience  in  one  locality  only,  and  may  be 
less  elsewhere. 

The  cheapest  lath  fence  is  made  with  the  posts 
four  feet  apart,  first  sawing  them  in  two  length¬ 
wise  at  a  saw-mill,  and  nailing  the  lath  directly  to 
the  posts  without  the  use  of  strips.  The  two  up¬ 
per  laths  have  short  vertical  pieces  fastened  to 
them  with  cleat  nails,  and  present  points  to  pre¬ 
vent  fowls  alighting  on  the  fence.  Such  a  fence 
(fig.  2)  will  cost,  for  four  feet,  one-half  post,  three 
cents ;  twenty  laths,  eight  cents ;  and  the  nails, 
three  cents,  per  running  foot,  six  feet  high,  or  one- 
half  cent  per  square  foot. 

More  expensive  and  durable  fences  may  be  made 
of  pickets,  bean-poles,  or  wire  netting.  For  mov¬ 
able  fences,  tarred,  netted  rope  is  excellent,  and 
can  be  procured  from  any  dealer  in  poultry  sup¬ 
plies.  The  price  varies  according  to  quality.  Num¬ 
ber  six  wire  may  also  be  used  as  strings,  three 
strings  being  fastened  to  the  posts  and  lath,  inter¬ 
laced  by  alternating  them  so  as  to  have  the  upper 
and  lower  strings  on  one  side  of  the  lath,  and  the 
middle  string  on  the  other,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  Old 
barrel  staves  can  also  be  used  for  fencing,  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  posts  close  together,  and  nailing  the  staves 


original  size.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  dogs,  and  other 
quadrupeds  are  attacked  by  them,  as  are  bats  and 
several  birds.  Hunters  and  others,  who  are  much 
in  the  woods,  are  sometimes  annoyed  by  them. 
Ticks  are  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  far  West 
and  Southwest,  and  attack  not  only  cattle  and  their 
drivers,  but  deer  and  other  wild  animals.  Ticks 
cause  great  annoyance  to  cattle,  but  they  soon  get 
so  large,  that  they  are  readily  seen  and  may  easily 
be  removed.  When  they  attack  the  traveller,  the 
itching  they  cause  is  so  intense  that  the  cause  is 
soon  sought  and  removed.  If  neglected,  they  have 
sometimes  caused  serious  tumors,  which  had  to 
be  opened  and  the  annoying  creature  extracted. 


Beware  of  Bloat. 

Bloating  from  over-feeding  on  clover  is  not 
uncommon  among  cattle  in  autumn.  No  experi¬ 
enced  farmer  would  think  of  turning  his  stock  into 
a  stout  piece  of  clover  when  the  dew  is  on  or  when 
it  is  wet  with  rain  ;  but  bloat  may  come  from  some 
disorder  of  the  digestive  apparatus  ;  or  if  the 
herbage  be  too  rank,  so  that  it  cannot  be  properly 
disposed  of,  it  will  ferment  in  the  paunch,  produc¬ 
ing  gas,  which,  by  its  pressure,  closes  all  way  of 
escape,  and,  unless  relief  can  be  given,  the  animal 
will  die.  Every  farmer  should  know  how  to 
“tap”  the  paunch,  to  let  the  gas  escape.  If  no 
other  means  are  at  hand,  insert  a  sharp  pen-knife 
about  half-way  between  the  last  rib  and  the  hip, 
and  eight  inches  below  the  level  of  the  line  of  the 
back,  the  point  tending  somewhat  downwards. 
This  opening  will  allow  the  gas  to  pass  off,  and  the 
wound  will  soon  heal.  A  better  instrument,  and 
one  that  every  stockman  should  have,  is  the  tro- 
char,  made  for  this  purpose.  This  consists  of  a 
sharp-pointed  steel  pin,  about  six  inches  long, 
having  a  tube  (canula)  which  covers  all  but  the 
point.  When  the  pin  is  inserted,  the  tube  follows 
it  and  remains,  forming  a  means  of  exit  for  the  gas 
in  the  paunch.  Food  should  be  light  for  a  few 
days  after  such  an  operation.  J,  W.  D. 
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A  Desirable  Milking  Shed. 

Reeeutly,  while  in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  we 
observed  a  peculiarly  constructed  building  used 
as  a  milking  shed  during  the  warmer  portions 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  common  frame  structure, 
thirty-five  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  feet  wide, 
with  posts  eight  feet  high.  The  sides  and  ends 
are  boarded  up  and  down  with  eight-inch  stuff, 
leaving  a  space  three  inches  wide  between  the 
boards  for  ventilation,  light,  etc.  A  row  of  com¬ 
mon  stanchions  are  placed  along  each  side.  A 
door  is  made  at  one  end,  through  which  the  cows 
enter.  If  grain  is  fed,  it  is  placed  in  position  be¬ 
fore  the  cows  are  admitted.  A  small  quantity  of 
salt  is  kept  on  the  floor,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
stanchions,  thus  allowing  the  cows  to  obtain  a 
supply  twice  each  day.  This  manner  of  salting  is 
an  inducement  for  the  cows  to  enter  the  building 
and  take  their  accustomed  places  ;  it  also  tends  to 
keep  them  quiet  while  milking.  This  arrangement, 
for  cleanliness,  ventilation,  etc.,  is  far  superior  to 
the  common  basement  stables,  and  is  a  great  im¬ 


provement  over  the  usual  plan  of  milking  in  the 
open  yard,  where  broken  stools,  spilled  milk,  and 
irritable  tempers  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
ception.  No  matter  how  stormy  it  may  be  with¬ 
out,  this  shed  always  secures  a  dry  place,  with 
comparative  quiet.  A  greater  supply  of  milk  is 
obtained  with  such  a  shed.  The  floor  of  the  stable 
portion  may  be  of  earth,  covered  with  coarse  gravel. 


Shelter  Belts  of  Trees. 


In  all  of  the  prairie  States,  and  in  other  locali¬ 
ties  where  there  are  wide  plains,  over  which  the 
wind  has  full  sweep,  belts  of  trees  are  necessary 
for  protection  against  the  prevailing  winds.  The 
necessity  for  such  shelter  has  been  forced  upon 
farmers  and  others  by  so  many  losses,  that  it  is 
now  generally  admitted,  and  the  only  question  at 
present  is,  as  to  the  kind  of  belts  to  provide. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  formal  appearance  of 
a  country,  cut  up  by  rows  of  trees,  the  question  of 
esthetics  must  give  way  to  that  of  utility.  In 
many  places  it  is  between  formal  rows  of  trees, 
and  no  orchards,  often  bad  field  crops,  and  no 
shelter  to  cattle  and  sheep.  Besides  these,  shelter 
is  needed  for  the  farm  dwellings  and  barns,  not 
only  against  winds  but  severe  snows,  and  even 
roads  can  only  be  kept  passable  when  lined  by 
trees.  In  planting  belts  of  timber,  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  is  time  ;  that  which  will  form  a  shelter 
the  soonest  is  the  best.  For  rapidity  of  growth, 
the  Poplars  and  Willows  take  precedence  of  all 
others.  These  are  grown  from  cuttings,  the  size 
of  which  is  not  important.  Different  planters  use 
them  from  eighteen  inches  to  four  or  five  feet 


long,  and  from  one  to  four  inches  in  diameter. 
The  smaller  ones  are  planted  by  means  of  a  spade 
or  crowbar,  and  the  larger  are  driven  into  the  soil. 
The  larger  cuttings  of  willow  are  sometimes  set 
only  six  inches  apart,  but  three  feet  apart  is  better. 

Of  Poplars,  the  Cottonwood  has  been  in 
favor  for  high  dry  ground,  though  Mr.  Judd 
writes  from  Nebraska  that  many  Cottonwood 
trees  in  that  State  have  been  ruined  by  the 
Cottonwood-worm.  It  is  desirable  to  procure 
cuttings  from  male  trees  only,  as  the  female, 
when  in  fruit,  scatters  the  cottony  down  of 
its  seeds,  and  this  for  awhile  is  very  annoy¬ 
ing.  Among  Willows,  the  White  Willow  and  its 
variety,  the  Golden  Willow,  are  the  most  useful. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  White  Willow  was 
over-praised  several  years  ago,  and  cuttings  of  any 
kind  of  willow  were  sold  under  this  name,  at  a 
high  price,  the  tree  is  a  valuable  one,  and  allows  a 
shelter  to  be  made  in  a  short  time.  These  trees, 
the  Poplar  and  Willow,  will  soon  be  large  enough 
to  allow  other  and  more  valuable  kinds  to  be  added 
to  the  shelter  belt.  The  Ash-leaved  Maple,  often 


called  Box-elder,  is  an  excellent  tree  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  if  planted  somewhat 
thickly  at  first,  say  ten  feet  apart,  its  thinnings,  as 
soon  as  the  trees  encroach  upon  one  another, 
will  afford  valuable  fuel.  A  belt  being  once  estab¬ 
lished,  any  other  trees  suited  to  the  climate  may  be 
planted,  and  in  time  the  willows  and  poplars,  hav¬ 
ing  answered  their  purpose,  can  be  removed.  The 
trees  added  to  the  belt  should  be  in  part  ever¬ 
greens,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  protection  they 
afford  in  winter.  Some  planters  prefer  only  native 
kinds,  among  which  the  White  Pine  and  Red  Ce¬ 
dar  are  the  most  prominent.  The  form  of  Red 
Cedar,  common  at  the  West,  is  so  different  in  habit 
and  rapidity  of  growth  from  that  common  on  the 
sea-coast,  as  to  appear  like  a  different  tree.  Among 
exotic  evergreens  useful  in  belts,  the  Norway 
Spruce  is  one  of  the  best.  The  European  Larch 
and  the  Deciduous  Cypress  of  our  Southern  States 
(where  it  will  flourish),  though  not  evergreens,  are 
conifers  of  very  great  value  for  shelter  belts. 


Five  Good  Acres  Free. 

Riding  along  an  interior  highway  in  New  York 
State,  we  stop  to  make  the  following  suggestive 
notes  :  Here  is  a  farmer  with  his  men  cutting  an 
excellent  crop  of  hay  right  in  the  road,  that  is,  on 
the  strips  twenty-eight  to  thirty  feet  wide  each  side 
of  the  central  wagon  track.  The  grass  is  good  for 
one  and  a  half  ton  per  acre.  The  “  public  ”  only 
need  the  wagon  track,  and  the  owner  of  the  farm 
through  which  the  highway  runs,  rightly  claims 
that  the  use  of  the  land,  so  far  as  not  needed  by 
the  public,  belongs  to  him.  Cattle,  horses,  pigs, 
and  other  animals  are  not  “  free  commoners  ”  in 


the  town.  This  farmer  has  prepared  the  land  be¬ 
tween  and  clear  up  to  the  fences,  and  keeps  it  as 
well  cultivated  and  free  from  briars  and  weeds  as 
the  rest  of  the  farm.  The  side  ditches  are  hol¬ 
lowed  out  broad,  and  yield  first-rate  Timothy. 
Result:  the  road  extends  thus  nearly  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile,  say  two-thirds,  and  is  four  rods 
wide  ;  the  wagon  track  about  six  feet  wide,  or  say 
eight  feet.  A  little  figuring  will  show  that  every 
seven  hundred  feet,  fifty-eight  feet  wide,  gives  a 
good  acre,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
(two-thirds  of  a  mile)  supplies  five  acres  of  good 
grass,  from  which, as  we  write,  the  farmer  is  cutting 
about  seven  and  a  half  tons  of  first-class  hay,  from 
what  very  many  others  allow  to  run  to  waste  I 


Arbitration  as  a  Means  of  Avoiding 
Litigation. 

Mr.  L.  J.  M.  writes  us :  In  your  article  in  the 
June  American  Agriculturist,  on  “How  to  Avoid 
Litigation,”  you  do  not,  among  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions,  mention  the  method  by  arbitration.  Would 
not  this  be  a  proper,  and  oftentimes  very  valuable, 
means  of  avoiding  litigation,  especially  among 
farmers,  whose  differences  in  many  cases  do  not 
involve  many  legal  principles,  but  result  from  mis¬ 
taken  notions  of  facts?  If  I  am  correctly  in¬ 
formed,  it  is  perfectly  lawful  for  persons  to  refer 
their  disputes  to  one  or  more  disinterested  out¬ 
siders,  and  that  the  decision  so  arrived  at  becomes 
just  as  binding  upon  the  parties  as  the  judgment 
of  a  Court. 

Answer. — It  is  perfectly  proper  and  legal  for 
persons  who  cannot  settle  their  differences  between 
themselves,  to  get  arbitrators  to  do  it  for  them. 
The  law  favors  arbitration  as  a  peaceable  and  inex¬ 
pensive  method  of  settling  difficulties.  In  many 
of  the  States  there  are  statutory  provisions,  by 
which  a  judgment  of  the  Court  may  be  rendered 
on  the  award  or  finding  of  arbitrators,  concerning 
a  matter  duly  submitted  to  them.  It  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  possible  to  take  a  case  out  of  Court,  and 
submit  it  to  referees  at  any  stage  of  its  progress. 
In  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provisions,  it  is 
always  lawful  for  parties  to  agree  to  submit  their 
differences  to  arbitrators,  and  abide  by  their  de¬ 
cision.  The  agreement  to  do  so  may  be  either  oral 
or  written,  but  the  latter  is  the  better  way.  The 
form  is  not  essential,  except  that  the  meaning 
should  be  carefully  expressed.  It  is  customary,  in 
addition  to  the  agreement,  for  the  parties  to  exe¬ 
cute  to  each  other  an  arbitration  bond,  conditioned 
on  each  party  performing  the  award  given  by  the 
arbitrators,  whatever  it  may  be.  If  the  award  is 
properly  made,  it  then  becomes  binding  on  the  par¬ 
ties.  But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  make  an  award 
that  will  hold,  and  this  fact,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is 
an  objection  to  the  method.  In  the  first  place,  the 
award  must  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  submis¬ 
sion,  as  contained  in  the  agreement  to  refer.  The 
arbitrator’s  authority  comes  entirely  from  the  sub¬ 
mission.  If  they  exceed  it,  their  whole  work  fails. 
The  precise  question  submitted  to  them,  and  noth¬ 
ing  else,  should  be  answered.  The  award  must 
not  affect  strangers  in  any  way.  It  must  be  cer¬ 
tain  ;  that  is,  so  expressed  that  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant.  It  must  be 
possible,  otherwise  it  will  be  senseless  and  of  no 
effect.  It  must  be  reasonable  and  final,  and  made 
in  perfect  and  entire  good  faith,  and  upon  full  and 
impartial  hearing.  If  deficient  in  any  of  these  re¬ 
quisites,  it  will  not  bind  the  parties.  Either  party 
may  revoke  his  submission  at  any  time  before  the 
award  is  made.  The  death  of  either  party  revokes 
the  submission,  as  also  does  the  death  of  one  or 
more  of  the  arbitrators.  When  the  award  is  made, 
it  is  common  for  the  referees  to  deliver  it  to  the 
prevailing  party,  on  payment  by  him  of  the  fees 
of  arbitration.  A  better  method  is  to  seal  and  ad¬ 
dress  a  copy  to  each  of  the  parties. 

It  will  be  seen  that  arbitration  is,  after  all,  only 
a  kind  of  litigation,  and  that  if  it  were  counted 
among  the  means  of  avoiding  litigation,  it  would 
only  be  classing  the  end  to  be  avoided  among  the 
methods  of  avoiding  it.  Still  it  is  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering  by  farmers,  who  find  themselves  in  dis¬ 
pute  about  some  simple  question  of  fact,  as,  for 
instance,  the  amount  of  damage  which  A’s  breechy 
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cattle  have  done  to  B’s  corn,  or  as  to  what  was  the 
value  of  A’s  sheep  which  were  killed  by  B’s  bad 
dog.  Such  questions  can  generally  be  quickly, 
cheaply,  and  justly  settled  by  one  or  more  fair- 
minded  neighbors,  and  the  expense,  delay,  and 
aggravation  of  a  suit  in  Court  may  thus  be  avoided. 


A  Cheap  Ensilage  Cart. 


The  adoption  by  many  farmers  of  the  silo  meth¬ 
od  of  preserving  fodder,  has  made  it  necessary 
to  change  the  manner  of  feeding  live  stock.  When 
the  ensilage  is  removed  twenty  feet  or  more  from 
the  silo  to  the  feeding  rack,  it  is  best  to  have  some 
means  of  conveying  it  in  quantities  of  from  one  to 
two  hundred  pounds  at  a  time.  This  can  be  done 
cheaply  and  quickly  by  a  small  hand-cart,  one  of 
which  any  farmer  having  the  tools  can  make  in 
half  a  day.  A  good  form  of  ensilage  cart  is  shown 
in  the  engraving,  and  is  simply  a  box  eighteen 
inches  wide,  three  feet  long,  and  two  and  a  half 


AN  ENSILAGE  CART. 


feet  in  hight.  A  wooden  axle,  of  some  tough 
fibre,  is  nailed  to  the  bottom,  ten  inches  from  the 
end,  and  wheels  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter 
are  placed  upon  the  axle.  Suitable  wheels  can  be 
made  from  planks,  with  cleats  nailed  on  to  keep 
them  from  splitting.  Handles  and  legs  are  at¬ 
tached  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  axle  being 
near  the  center,  throws  nearly  the  whole  weight  of 
the  load  upon  it  while  being  moved.  It  will  be 
found  easier  to  handle  than  a  barrow,  and  not  so 
liable  to  upset  when  unequally  loaded.  It  is  a 
cheap  arrangement,  and  may  be  used  for  various 
other  purposes  as  well  as  for  moving  ensilage. 


How  I  Secured  Chickens. 


Some  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  country  on 
the  23d  of  August,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that, 
up  to  that  time,  there  were  no  little  chickens  on 
the  farm,  which  was  a  large  one.  I  was  told  that 
some  animals  had  destroyed  all  the  eggs  and  young- 
chickens,  and  that  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  raise  any. 

I  proposed  to  make  a 
secure  nest,  and  see  what 
might  yet  be  done,  but  was 
met  by  several  objections  : 
first,  it  was  too  late  ;  then 
there  were  no  eggs  ;  and 
finally,  there  was  no  hen 
wanting  to  sit.  I  sent  to 
a  neighbor  for  eggs,  and 
found  a  hen  sitting  in  a 
dark  entry  upon  nothing. 

I  planted  a  post  in  the 
back-yard,  nailed  an  invert¬ 
ed  wash-basin  on  the  top  of 
it,  and  then  a  sitting-box 
(see  engraving)  over  that. 

I  made  a  nest  of  fine  hay, 
put  in  the  eggs,  placed  corn 
and  water  on  the  shelf  at  c, 
opposite  the  vertical  open¬ 
ing  at  d,  put  in  the  hen, 
raised  the  back  door  at  a,  and  fastened  it  by  a  nail 
through  a  gimlet  hole  at  b.  I  soon  found  the  head 
of  the  hen  at  d,  and  she  appeared  contented  with 
the  arrangements  for  her  comfort.  As  this  was  an 
experiment,  I  did  not  open  the  back  door  for  three 
days.  The  hen  came  out  when  it  suited  her,  and 


A  SAFE  HEN’S  NEST. 


in  time  hatched  twelve  chickens,  all  of  which  grew 
to  maturity,  and  were  shown  to  me  the  following 
spring.  The  box  became  a  favorite  retreat  for  lay¬ 
ing  and  sitting  hens,  and  was  in  use  until  it  fell  to 
pieces  from  age  and  decay,  some  years  afterward. 
Where  there  are  rats,  minks,  or  skunks,  this  form 
of  box  is  very  easily  made ;  it  should  stand  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  I  found  in  later  trials 
that  a  sitting  hen  did  not  require  locking  in  for 
more  than  one.  day,  to  reconcile  her  to  the  new 
nest.  The  roof  is  made  long  at  e ,  as  I  found  this 
necessary  to  secure  the  food  against  thieving  chick¬ 
ens,  which  mounted  the  roof  to  steal.  N.  P.  H. 


Shall  We  Plant  Orchards  in  Autumn? 

Each  year,  at  this  season,  the  question  comes  up 
as  to  the  desirability  of  planting  trees  in  fall,  in 
preference  to  spring.  As  with  many  other  ques¬ 
tions,  no  invariable  rule,  that  will  serve  for  all 
portions  of  our  wide  and  diversified  country,  can 
be  given.  In  some  instances,  spring  planting  is 
essential  to  success,  and  in  others  fall  planting  is 
greatly  preferable.  To  decide  between  the  two 
seasons,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  cli¬ 
mate,  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  kind  of 
trees.  Eruit  growers  are  agreed  that  trees  should 
be  taken  up  from  the  nursery  in  autumn,  as  the 
condition  of  the  soil  allows  them  to  be  dug  with 
less  injury  to  their  roots,  and  the  stock  at  the  nur¬ 
series  not  being  reduced,  a  full  assortment  of 
varieties  can  be  supplied,  and  there  is  less  chance 
of  getting  the  “culls”  after  the  best  trees  have 
been  sold.  When  a  tree  in  the  nursery  makes  its 
full  growth,  the  new  wood  becomes  firm  and  thor¬ 
oughly  ripened ;  each  stem  and  twig  is  terminated 
by  a  bud,  and  in  the  base  of  each  leaf  is  a  smaller 
bud,  more  or  less  fully  developed.  When  these 
buds,  as  well  as  the  stems  upon  which  they  are 
placed,  have  made  their  full  growth  and  are  ripe, 
the  leaves  have  done  their  work  ;  their  appearance, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  hang  upon  the  tree, 
show  that  they  are  no  longer  active.  The  leaves 
may  remain  for  weeks,  often  until  frost  comes,  un¬ 
less  a  severe  storm  causes  them  to  fall.  If  the 
leaves  be  tried,  it  will  be  found  that  they  as  readily 
part  from  the  stem  as  does  a  ripe  fruit.  Their 
work  being  finished,  they  have  made  preparations 
to  fall,  a  line  of  separation  between  the  leaf  and 
the  stem  has  been  provided,  and  when  given  a 
slight  pull,  the  leaf  separates  at  this  line,  leaving  a 
clean  scar.  Much  has  been  said  about  stripping 
the  leaves  from  nursery  trees,  as  if  it  were  a  fraud 
upon  the  buyer.  If  intelligently  done,  when  the 
leaves  are  ripe,  no  harm  can  result,  and  it  ought 
always  to  be  done  when  trees  are  taken  up  in  au¬ 
tumn,  if  only  for  their  safety  in  the  packages. 
The  argument  against  procuring  trees  from  the 
nursery  at  this  time,  because  the  leaves  must  be 
stripped,  is  not  worth  considering. 

In  those  northern  localities  where  the  season  of 
autumn  is  brief,  planting  at  that  time  is  not  advisa¬ 
ble  ;  but  in  a  large  part  of  the  country,  after  the 
first  few  frosts,  there  is  a  long  succession  of  the 
most  delightful  days,  and  winter  approaches  slow¬ 
ly.  In  such  localities,  fruit  trees  may  be  planted 
in  the  fall  with  decided  benefit.  A  tree  is  not  like 
a  stake  stuck  in  the  ground,  to  remain  unchanged. 
The  tree,  though  at  rest,  is  still  alive.  Its  buds 
and  bark  keep  up  a  certain  activity.  It  is  well 
known  that  if  apparently  dormant  cuttings  of  the 
grape  or  currant  be  set  out  in  the  fall,  they  will 
form  a  callus  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  currant, 
especially,  will  even  produce  roots  ;  all  this  takes 
place  without  the  presence  of  a  leaf  or  any  appar¬ 
ent  life  in  the  cutting.  When  a  tree  is  planted  in 
the  warm  soil  in  autumn,  its  roots  begin  to  heal 
where  they  have  been  wounded,  and  new  fibres 
push  out  and  help  fix  the  roots  in  the  soil.  A  cer¬ 
tain  work  of  preparation  which  the  roots  must  do 
hurriedly  in  the  spring,  if  planted  at  that  time,  is 
much  better  done  in  autumn,  and  when  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  begins,  the  tree  is  prepared  for  it.  Wet 
soils  are  not  favorable  for  autumn  planting,  nor 
indeed  for  any  other.  If  the  earth  will  be  satur¬ 
ated  with  water  in  winter,  it  is  no  place  for  the 


roots  of  trees.  Heel-in  the  trees,  and  by  laying 
drains,  prepare  the  land  for  setting  them  next 
spring.  In  planting  trees  at  this  season,  they 
should  have  the  preparation  we  have  advised  for 
spring,  i.  e.,  to  smoothly  cut  all  broken  roots,  and 
to  diminish  the  tops  one-third  to  one-half  ;  more¬ 
over,  a  sharp  mound  of  earth  should  be  made 
around  the  base  of  each  tree,  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  high,  both  to  steady  it  against  heavy  winds, 
and  to  keep  off  the  mice.  The  stone  fruits,  peach¬ 
es,  cherries,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  less  suited  to  fall 
planting  than  apples,  pears,  etc.  ;  but  in  the  peach 
districts  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  extensive 
plantings  are  made  in  autumn.  The  planting  of 
deciduous  ornamental  trees  is  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  that  of  fruit  trees,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  currants  and  other  fruit-bearing  shrubs. 


A  Fruit  Picker. 


Large  apples,  finely  colored,  and  without  spot, 
bruise,  or  blemish,  always  command  a  high  price 
in  market.  As  these  apples  are  frequently  found 
on  the  extreme  ends  of  the  highest  branches  of 
the  trees,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  them 
without  bruising.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
person  on  the  tree  or  on  a  step-ladder,  and  to  shake 
them  down  is  to  rain  them.  Most  fruit  pickers 
are  arranged  to  pull  the  fruit  off  the  tree.  Pull 
one  apple  off,  and  down  come  five  or  six  more  of 
the  best  on  the  limb.  To  obviate  this,  wc  invented 


the  picker  shown  in  the  engravings.  Figure  1  is 
the  picker.  The  pieces,  a  and  b,  are  iron,  shaped 
as  seen  in  the  cut.  They  work  on  a  rivet,  and  are  fas¬ 
tened  securely  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  c.  Holes  are 
punched  through  a  and  b,  and  stiff  wires  inserted, 
forming  a  cage  for  the  fruit.  The  toothed  end  of 
piece  b  is  sharp,  and  slides  over  the  end  of  a,  which 
may  be  sharp  or  not.  A  small  hole  is  bored  through 
the  pole,  and  a  notch  cut  in  the  front  edge  for  a 
small  pulley,  d.  A  strong  cord  is  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  b,  and  passes  through  the  hole  over 
the  pulley,  and  down  the  pole  through  screw-eyes 
placed  a  short  distance  apart.  Figure  2  is  a  section 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  pole.  Eighteen  inches 
from  the  end,  the  pole  is  squared  for  about  fifteen 
inches.  Over  this  squared  portion  is  fitted  a  slid¬ 
ing-box  handle.  A  thumb-stop  is  fastened  to  the 
upper  end,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  thumb  end 
is  held  up  by  a  small  spring,  which  presses  the  up¬ 
per  end  into  notches  in  an  iron  rachet  bar  fitted 
into  the  pole.  A  screw-eye  is  inserted  in  the  upper 
end,  and  a  cord  attached.  The  pole  may  be  of  any 
desired  length. 

To  pick  apples,  grasp  the  pole  at  the  lower  end 
with  one  hand,  and  by  the  sliding-box  handle  with 
the  other.  Press  the  thumb-piece  and  slide  it  up, 
and  the  weight  of  piece  b  opens  the  jaws  of  the 
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picker.  When  the  apple  is  in  the  cage,  draw  the 
elide  down  until  the  points  of  the  picker  meet  on 
the  apple  stem.  The  thumb-stop  will  hold  it  se¬ 
cure.  Turn  the  pole  slowly  without  pulling,  push¬ 
ing,  or  shaking  the  limb,  and  the  apple  will  come 
off  easily.  The  cage  of  the  picker  should  be  large 
enough  to  contain  the  largest  apple,  and  enough 
wires  may  be  attached  to  hold  the  smallest.  The 
jaws  should  not  be  over  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  flattened  on  the  inside,  to  prevent  bruising 
the  ripe  fruit.  They  may  be  wrapped  with  cloth, 
if  thought  necessary.  Q. 


Make  the  Meadows  Permanent. 

We  cannot  expect  meadows,  as  they  are  usually 
managed,  to  be  permanent.  Grass,  this  year,  in 
old  meadows,  is  much  lighter  and  thinner  than 
last  year.  The  past  season  has  been  one  of  ex¬ 
treme  dryness  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
there  being  no  rain  for  two  or  three  weeks  during 
the  time  of  getting  in  the  hay.  The  removal  of 
the  grass  during  this  dry  period,  allowed  the 
hot  sun  to  fall  directly  upon  the  roots,  weakening 
and  killing  a  large  amount  of  them.  Cutting  with 
mowing  machines,  as  it  is  generally  done,  leaves 
the  stubble  so  short  that  it  affords  scarcely  any  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  roots.  Under  these  circumstances, 
meadows  will  run  out ;  and  when  there  is  no 
growth  of  aftermath,  there  will  be  a  loss  in  the 
future  production  of  the  meadow.  If  the  winter 
is  open,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  exposed, 
the  damage  is  increased.  A  good  aftermath  is  an 
indication  of  vigor  in  the  grass  roots,  and  essential 
to  the  protection  of  the  meadow  in  winter  and 
early  spring.  How  shall  this  be  secured  ?  A 
farmer  who  succeeded  in  preserving  his  meadows 
better  than  his  neighbors,  had  a  rule  never  to  cut 
them  in  a  dry  time,  and  once  in  three  years  to  let 
the  grass  stand  until  the  seed  ripened,  so  that 
it  would  shell  out  and  renew  the  meadow. 
These  results  may  be  obtained  by  other  methods, 
and  the  hay  secured  before  it  is  over-ripe.  The 
cutting-bar  of  the  machine  should  be  set  higher, 
so  as  to  leave  longer  stubble,  which  will  help  to 
keep  the  plants  from  dryiDg  up.  Plaster,  liberally 
sown  over  the  surface,  will  attract  moisture  and 
perhaps  ammonia,  and  give  the  grass  a  good  start. 
With  a  higher  stubble,  and  this  inexpensive  auxil¬ 
iary,  a  growth  of  aftermath  may  be  secured;  and 
if  this  is  left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  an  annual  pro¬ 
tection  and  enriching  may  be  obtained,  which  will 
help  to  make  the  grass  permanent.  Pasturing 
meadows  is  frequently  a  damage.  If  seed  is  sown 
in  August  or  September,  and  covered  as  much  as 
possible  with  a  harrow,  it  will  help  to  renew  the 
crop,  although  not  so  well  as  to  sow  the  seed,  and 
sprinkle  it  over  with  muck'  or  finely  rotted  manure. 
It  will  pay,  when  a  field  is  well  fitted  for  a 
meadow,  to  make  it  as  permanent  as  possible.  C. 


Successful  Celery  Management. 

Certain  plants  grow  most  rapidly  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  warm  days  are  followed  by  cool 
nights,  which  bring  copious  dews;  these  refresh 
and  invigorate  the  plants  to  such  a  marked  degree, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  they  act  as  a 
fertilizer,  bringing  down  the  ammonia  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  for  the  use  of  the  plants.  Among  the 
crops  most  strikingly  benefited  by  the  alternation 
of  warm  days  and  dewy  nights,  is  celery.  Hav¬ 
ing  recovered  from  the  effects  of  transplanting,  it 
is  now  fairly  established  ;  its  rapid  growth  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  hoe, 
without  reference  to  the  presence  of  weeds.  In 
the  old  plan  of  planting  celery  at  the  bottom  of  a 
trench,  earth  was  added  every  week  or  two.  Some, 
in  adopting  the  improved  method  of  planting  upon 
the  surface,  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  earth  up 
the  plants  gradually.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  the 
treatment  will  result  in  poor,  hollow  stalks.  In 
the  present  method,  the  plant  should  first  make  its 
full  growth,  and  then  be  blanched  by  excluding 
th?  light,  which  is  the  object  of  earthing  up.  If 


the  earthing  is  gradual,  the  stalks  will  continue  to 
grow  at  the  tops,  but  largely  at  the  expense  of  the 
lower  part,  which  will  be  drawn  upon  to  continue 
the  growth,  and  instead  of  solid,  crisp,  and  tender 
celery,  it  will  be  tough,  hollow,  and  stringy.  The 
main  portion  of  the  crop  should  not  be  blanched 
until  its  growth  is  complete,  and  severe  frosts  are 
at  hand.  If  celery  is  needed  for  early  use  or  sale, 
then  a  share  of  the  crop,  but  only  as  much  as  can 
be  disposed  of,  is  to  be  earthed  up.  The  first  step 
in  doing  this  is  to  bring  the  stalks  of  each  plant 
into  an  upright  position,  grasping  them  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  sufficient  soil,  previ¬ 
ously  made  loose  by  hoeing,  is  drawn  towards  the 
plant  and  pressed  against  it,  to  keep  the  stalks 
erect.  This  operation,  called  “handling”  by  the 
gardeners,  is  followed  in  about  a  week  by  earthing 
up  by  use  of  the  spade,  banking  the  earth  against 
the  plants  to  about  half  their  bight.  A  week  later 
the  earthing  is  carried  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the 
plants.  Celery  thus  treated  will  blanch  in  about 
ten  days,  and  Should  be  used  as  soon  as  ready. 
The  bulk  of  the  crop,  for  winter  use,  is  to  bo 
“handled”  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  until 
next  month,  when  all  the  plants  should  be  brought 
into  shape,  the  stems  being  erect,  by  this  treatment. 


A  Disbeliever  in  Hedges. 

Western  farmers  are  apparently  beginning  to 
realize  that  Osage  Orange  hedges  are  not  altogether 
an  unmixed  blessing,  for  I  observe  they  are  not 
now  planting  them  around,  across,  and  through 
their  farms  as  freely  as  a  few  years  ago.  They 
were  then  styled  the  “poor  man’s  fence,”  and 
while  their  praises  were  sounded  far  and  near, 
thousands  of  miles  were  set  out.  A  great  many 
farms  were  divided  into  ten-acre  lots,  and  some 
even  smaller.  Many  of  these  cross-hedges  have 
lately  been  cut  out,  and  there  are  indications  that 
more  will  soon  follow.  Between  my  farm  and  that 
of  a  neighbor  stands  a  hedge  that  was  planted 
thirteen  years  ago.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  grow  at  will,  and  a  cross  section  of  it,  roots  and 


all,  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  A  small  portion  has  been 
kept  closely  trimmed  down  to  the  hight  of  four 
feet,  and  a  cross  section  of  this  is  shown  in  fig.  2. 

The  land  on  my  side  of  the  hedge  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  cultivated  and  frequently  manured.  On  the 
opposite  side,  my  neighbor  has  a  strip  of  grass 
land  twenty  feet  wide,  which  he  uses  as  a  road. 
The  roots  of  the  hedge,  and  their  effect  upon  my 
corn  crop  last  year,  are  plainly  shown  in  figs.  1  and 


2.  Investigation  showed  that,  on  my  side,  each 
large  root  was  fed  by  thousands  of  fine  fibrous 
roots,  which  literally  filled  the  ground,  reaching 
both  up  and  down,  and  robbing  the  soil  of  all  the 
fertility  and  moisture  within  their  reach.  The  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  my  land  made  a  weak  attempt  to 
prevent  this  piracy  on  the  part  of  the  hedge  by 
digging  a  ditch  two  feet  deep  alongside  of  it.  The 
effect  of  this  ditch  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  evil  I 


effects  of  the  hedge  roots  were  most  noticeable 
during  a  dry  season,  and  always  very  apparent. 

I  suggested  to  my  neighbor  that  it  would  please 
me  greatly  if  he  would  grant  me  permission  to  re¬ 
duce  the  whole  hedge  to  a  uniform  hight  of  four 


Fig.  3.— HEDGE  AND  DITCII. 


and  a  half  or  five  feet.  He  objected  on  the  ground 
that  it  afforded  a  fine  windbreak  for  his  pastures, 
yards,  etc.  Not  wishing  to  enter  into  doubtful  and 
expensive  litigation  with  him,  I  had  a  ditch  four 
feet  deep  and  three  feet  wide  dug  the  entire  length 
of  the  hedge,  two  feet  from  it.  It  was  a  difficult 
and  laborious  job,  but  millions  of  the  robber  roots 
were  severed,  and  the  effect  on  both  my  land  and 
the  hedge  was  significant.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  hedge  died.  The  remainder  seems  to  be  afflicted 
with  the  “  yellows,”  while  my  crop  this  year  looks 
ns  well  close  by  the  ditch  as  it  does  fifty  feet  away. 
When  it  is  fully  understood  that  a  healthy,  trimmed 
Osage  Orange  hedge  requires  land  at  least  a  rod  in 
width  upon  which  to  grow,  and  that  an  untrimmed 
hedge  requires  fully  two  rods,  I  think  a  less  number 
of  cross  hedges  will  be  planted,  and  many  more  that 
now  cumber  the  land  will  be  grubbed  out.  P. 


Preserving  Forests  against  Fires. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  leave  the  trees  standing 
in  blocks.  Between  these  blocks  the  land  should 
be  kept  under  cultivation  by  the  plow,  or  pastured 
so  closely  as  to  prevent  any  grass  from  growing  up 
and  standing  in  high  tufts,  for  such  would  enable 
the  fire  to  run  over  the  ground,  and  thus  carry  it 
from  one  block  to  another,  to  the  destruction  of 
their  trees.  The  size  of  these  blocks  ought  to  be 
as  small  as  possible ;  as  a  general  rule,  we  would 
limit  them  to  five  to  twenty  acres,  and  never  let 
one  exceed  fifty  acres.  The  cultivated  division 
between  these  should  vary  in  breadth  according  to 
circumstances,  to  be  decided  upon  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  surveyor.  As  western  winds  are  more  gen¬ 
erally  prevalent  during  a  dry  time,  when  forests 
are  most  liable  to  be  fired,  the  space  ought  to  be 
broader  between  the  eastern  and  western  lines  than 
the  southern  and  northern.  As  wood  and  timber 
are  cut,  they  should  be  hauled  out  from  the  woods 
and  piled  on  or  near  the  center  of  these  spaces, 
and  then,  in  case  of  fire,  these  at  least  would  be 
saved  from  destruction. 

Before  commencing  lumbering  in  the  forests,  or 
clearing  for  cultivation,  the  tract  of  country  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  ought  to  be  surveyed,  and  the  spaces 
lined  out  to  be  first  cut  over,  and  all  the  brash 
cleaned  up  and  burned  before  dry  weather  sets  in. 
In  some  instances,  these  spaces  could  be  left  safely 
to  grow  up  a  new  forest,  but  it  would  be  better  to 
put  them  under  cultivation  or  into  grass.  If  suit¬ 
able  blocks  of  forest  were  left  standing,  the  thin¬ 
nings  of  these  would  go  far  to  supply  the  country 
with  a  sufficiency  of  lumber.  As  soon  as  a  tree 
here  had  attained  a  proper  age  and  size,  it  might 
be  cut  down,  hauled  out,  and  turned  into  lumber, 
as  is  done  in  many  of  the  European  forests.  This 
gives  the  younger  trees  near  where  they  stood  a 
chance  for  a  better  and  more  rapid  growth,  thus 
keeping  the  blocks  up  for  a  never  failing  supply 
of  wood  aud  timber  for  the  annual  wants  of  the 
country. 

Forests  are  set  on  fire  by  so  many  various  ways, 
that  neither  guards  nor  laws,  however  strict,  can 
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entirely  prevent  them.  These  are  mainly  done  by 
hunters,  pic-nie  parties,  brush  burning-,  sparks 
from  locomotives,  or  depraved  people,  delighting 
in  the  wanton  destruction  of  valuable  property 
belonging  to  others.  The  preservation  of  sufficient 
areas  of  forest  where  now  standing,  and  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  others  where  needed,  are  important  con¬ 
siderations,  not  only  for  our  own  United  States,  but 
for  the  whole  continent  of  North  and  South 
America.  This  should  now  be  made  both  a  State 
and  National  subject,  by  passing  such  laws,  and 
strictly  enforcing  them,  as  shall  ensure  their  being 
properly  cared  for ;  and  when  we  have  done  this 
for  our  own  region  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  let 
us  use  our  influence  to  have  the  same  thing  ac¬ 
complished,  where  not  already  done,  in  all  other 
portions  of  the  American  continent. 

Fire  and  lumbermen  are  annually  making  a 
shocking  waste  of  our  forests.  It  is  fully  proved 
now,  that  where  reservations  have  been  made  of 
blocks  from  them  by  farmers,  on  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  of  their  lands,  the  thinnings  from  these 
blocks  for  fire-wood,  fencing,  and  lumber,  have 
been  more  profitable  to  them  than  the  crops  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  laud  entirely  cleared  up  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  wooded  portions  of  the  former  now 
are  worth  and  would  readily  sell  for  two  to  five 
times  the  price  per  acre  of  the  latter.  A. 


The  Large-Flowered  Plantain  Lily. 

We  have  little  sympathy,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  with  those  who  sneer  at  botanical  names, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  are  desirous  that  plants 
should  have,  when  the  botanical  term  is  not  a  con¬ 
venient  or  a  popular  one,  a  name  that  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  accepted.  Very  few  object  to  Geranium  or 
Magnolia ,  yet  they  are  purely  botanical  names,  but 
are  easily  adopted  into  our  language.  It  is  quite 
different  with  Eschscholtzia  and  Zauchsneria,  names 
that  have  been  given  to  Californian  plants,  which 
have  never  become  popular  on  account  of  their 
formidable  titles.  We  advocate  the  use  of  botan- 
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ical  names  in  their  place,  but  when  these  happen 
to  be  of  a  kind  which  will  not  be  readily  accepted 
by  people  in  general  as  common  names,  let  us 
find  others.  The  plant  here  engraved  will  illus¬ 
trate  our  meaning.  Its  botanical  name  is  Funkia 
grandiflora.  The  genus  was  named  after  a  German 
botanist  by  the  name  of  “Funk.”  However  ex¬ 
cellent  a  botanist  Mr.  Funk  may  have  been,  or 
however  estimable  as  a  citizen,  the  name  Funkia, 
in  this  country,  at  least,  can  never  be  popular. 
The  plants  have  been  called  “  Day-lilies,”  but, 
unfortunately,  some  very  different  plants  are  also 
called  by  that  name.  Mr.  Robinson,  editor  of  the 
“Garden”  (England),  not  long  ago  called  for  a 
popular  name  for  the  Funkias,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  offered  a  premium  for  one.  At  all  events, 
“  Plantain  Lily  ”  was  suggested  as  a  popular  name 
for  Funkia,  as  the  leaves  have  a  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  common  weed  known  as  Plantain, 
and  it  was  accepted  as  a  name  likely  to  be  used. 

We  are  glad  that  so  appropriate  a  name  has  been 
given,  as  the  plants  are  among  those  likely  to  be¬ 
come  popular.  A  few  years  ago,  in  going  through 
the  streets  of  a  New  England  town,  we  noticed 


that  almost  every  front  door-yard  had  a  clump  of 
the  plant  here  illustrated.  This  indicated  that  the 
plant  had  qualities  which  made  it  desirable,  and 
that  it  was  easily  propagated  or  divided.  There  is 
some  confusion  among  the  species  of  Funkia,  but 
the  one  here  figured  will  answer  for  the  general 
appearance  of  all.  In  this  the  broad,  distinctly 
veined  leaves  are  of  themselves  ornamental ;  the 
flower  stems,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  produce 
large  funnel-shaped,  pure  white  flowers,  which 
have  the  odor  of  orange  blossoms.  The  flowers 
appear  in  July,  aud  continue  to  be  produced  in 
succession  until  the  autumn  months.  The  “  Blue 
Plantain  Lily,”  called  Funkia  crvata,  and  F.  ccerulea, 
has  violet-blue  flowers,  which  appear  somewhat 
earlier  than  in  the  foregoing.  There  is  one  with 
beautifully  variegated  foliage,  the  leaves  being 
edged  with  a  broad  band  of  white,  which  is  known 
by  the  garden  name  of  F.  albo-marginata.  There 
are  some  others,  and  all  have  qualities  which  must 
make  them  popular  flowers,  now  that  they  have  so 
popular  a  name  as  Plantain  Lily. 


Storing  for  Winter. 

Those  who  have  gardens  should  thus  early  con¬ 
sider  the  best  methods  of  storing  the  crops  that 
are  to  be  kept  through  the  winter.  The  old  style 
farm-houses,  w'here  the  cellar  floor  was  of  or¬ 
dinary  earth,  in  which  cabbages  were  planted  out 
in  rows,  and  vegetables  stored  in  bins,  are  now 
happily  rare.  Stores  of  vegetables  or  of  fruit  have 
a  direct  effect  upon  the  air  of  the  cellar,  and  con¬ 
sequently  upon  that  of  the  rooms  above,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  health,  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
considerable  quantities.  The  method  of  storing 
vegetables  practised  by  the  market-gardeners  is 
applicable  everywhere  ;  and  while  it  preserves  the 
roots,  etc.,  in  excellent  condition,  it  will  relieve 
the  farm  house  of  oue  source  of  discomfort,  if  not 
of  disease.  Large  masses  of  our  products,  whether 
those  we  term  vegetables,  such  as  roots,  cabbages, 
etc.,  or  those  commonly  called  fruits,  as  apples, 
pears,  etc.,  are  not  dead,  inert  matter,  but  are  con¬ 
stantly  acting  upon  the  air  which  surrounds  them. 
As  a  rule,  they  take  up  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
give  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  poison  to  animal  life. 
No  very  large  mass  of  vegetables  or  fruits  should 
be  stored  in  the  cellar  of  the  dwelling  house  for 
the  winter.  So  far  as  roots  are  concerned,  as  well 
as  cabbages  and  celery,  they  are  much  better  stored 
outside.  Of  course,  on  farms  where  roots  arc 
largely  cultivated,  proper  cellars  are  provided  for 
storing  them  ;  but  where  moderate  quantities  of 
beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  other  roots  are  to  be 
preserved,  to  be  taken  out  as  needed  for  use,  or 
for  sale,  the  method  of  storing  in  trenches  is  to  be 
commended.  The  place  selected  for  the  trench 
must  be  one  in  which  water  will  not  settle,  or  pro¬ 
vision  must  be  made  for  complete  drainage ;  other¬ 
wise  the  method  will  fail.  A  long  pit,  or  trench, 
is  dug,  six  feet  wide  and  three  or  four  feet  deep. 
The  roots  are  then  stacked  up  in  sections  about 
two  feet  long,  and  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  trench. 
One  stack,  or  section  of  roots,  being  made,  an¬ 
other  is  begun  about  half  a  foot  from  it,  and  the 
space  between  the  two  filled  in  with  soil.  The 
trench,  when  filled,  will  be  two  feet  of  roots,  six 
inches  of  soil,  and  so  on  for  its  whole  length.  The 
roots  are  to  be  covered  with  soil,  and  before  freez¬ 
ing  weather  comes  on,  enough  earth  should  be  put 
on,  two  feet,  more  or  less,  and  so  rounded  as  to 
shed  the  water  from  rains  and  to  exclude  frosts. 
This  method  is  in  reality  a  series  of  small  pits, 
from  which  the  contents  of  one  may  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  next.  For  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  in  family  gardens,  barrels  are  sometimes  sunk 
in  the  ground,  the  roots  packed  in  them,  with  a 
layer  of  leaves  above,  and  a  cover  over  the  whole. 
But  for  family  use,  a  small  quantity  of  vegetables 
in  the  cellar  need  not  be  objectionable  ;  they  may 
be  placed  in  boxes  or  barrels,  and  covered  with 
earth,  and  thus  preserved  in  a  readily  accessible 
condition.  Celery  may  be  preserved  in  boxes,  not 
over  nine  inches  wide,  and  of  any  convenient 
length.  Soil  is  placed  in  the  bottom  ;  the  edges  of 
the  box  should  be  nearly  as  high  as  the  plants. 


Blister-Beetles  in  the  Garden. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Priest,  Grant  Co.,  Dakota,  sends  us 
specimens  of  a  beetle  which  is  destroying  his  po¬ 
tato  vines.  He  writes  that  they  are  very  abundant, 
and  that  he  caught  a  panful  in  a  short  time.  They 
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are  eating  the  beets,  peas,  and  cabbages  ;  in  short, 
every  green  thing,  but  prefer  the  potato  vines. 
This  pest  is  the  Black-rat  Blister-beetle  ( Lytta 
murina),  shown  at  b  in  the  engraving,  and  has  been 
known  to  appear  in  swarms  upon  the  potato  and 
other  plants,  especially  in  the  more  Northern 
States.  There  is  a  member  of  the  same  genus  ( L . 
cinerca),  known  as  the  Ash-gray  Blister-beetle, 
which  also  attacks  potato  vines,  the  honey  locust, 
and  various  sorts  of  the  English  bean.  Tbis  beetle 
is  shown  at  a.  The  uniform  ash  color  is  due  to 
minute  gray  scales  or  short  hairs  that  cover  the 
surface  of  the  beetle.  This  Blister-beetle  has  been 
known  to  swarm  on  apple  trees,  destroying  the  fo¬ 
liage  and  gnawing  into  the  fruit.  The  Striped 
Blister-beetle  ( Lytta  vitlata)  is  a  more  Southern 
species,  but  some  years  it  has  been  abundant  on 
the  potato  vines  in  Central  and  Southern  Illinois. 
The  most  successful  method  of  destroying  these 
Blister-beetles  is  to  place  straw  between  the  potato 
rows  and  set  fire  to  it.  The  straw  burns  very 
quickly,  and  does  not  injure  the  potato  vines. 


Pickle  Farming. 

Some  farmers  find  the  growing  of  cucumbers 
profitable  ;  others,  hearing  that  they  are  a  paying 
crop,  plant  more  or  less  land  with  cucumbers  with¬ 
out  a  definite  idea  as  to  what  they  will  do  with  the 
product.  Each  year  we  have  inquiries  as  to  what 
shall  be  done  with  an  expected  crop  of  cucumbers. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  same  person  can  both  pro¬ 
duce  the  raw  material  and  manufacture  it  into  a 
salable  article.  It  will  be  found  that  those  farmers 
who  have  made  money  from  cucumbers,  have  con¬ 
tracted  beforehand  with  a  pickle  factory  to  take 
their  crop  at  a  stated  price.  It  is  not  advisable,  as 
a  general  thing,  for  farmers  beyond  the  reach  of 
pickle  factories  to  grow  cucumbers.  The  smaller 
the  cucumbers,  the  higher  the  price  by  the  thou¬ 
sand.  For  small  ones,  the  picking  should  be  made 
every  day,  or  at  least  every  other  day,  and  they 
should  be  delivered  at  the  factory  every  few  days, 
or  before  they  become  discolored.  Those  who 
have  planted  cucumbers  in  localities  where  they 
can  not  readily  dispose  of  them,  must  either  salt 
the  product  themselves,  or  lose  the  crop.  In  the 
factories  the  cucumbers  are  salted  in  large  vats, 
but  on  the  small  scale,  this  must  be  done  in  bar¬ 
rels.  Whiskey  or  alcohol  barrels  are  the  best,  and 
where  it  requires  the  pickings  of  several  days  to 
fill  a  barrel,  a  wooden  follower  must  be  provided. 
Take  out  one  head  of  the  barrel,  place  in  the  cu¬ 
cumbers,  sprinkling  salt  among  them,  place  on  the 
follower,  with  a  heavy  stone  upon  it,  and  add  suf¬ 
ficient  water  to  cover  the  cucumbers.  Add  each 
day’s  pickings  with  more  salt,  and  use  more  water, 
if  needed,  until  the  barrel  is  full,  when  it  is  to  be 
headed  up.  Half  a  bushel  of  the  best  dairy  salt 
is  needed  to  each  barrel,  and  if  this  quantity  has 
not  been  used  as  the  cucumbers  were  laid  in,  add 
the  remainder  before  heading  up.  Two  points 
must  be  observed  :  in  gathering  the  cucumbers, 
cut  them  so  as  to  leave  the  stem  attached,  and  use 
only  salt  of  known  purity.  In  putting  down  the 
cucumbers,  count  them,  as  they  are  sold  by  the 
thousand.  Salted  in  this  manner,  and  properly 
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headed  up,  with  tight  bungs,  cucumbers  will  keep 
a  long  time,  but  they  will  be  ready  for  the  pickle 
maker,  that  is,  will  be  salted  through,  in  about 
thirty  days.  The  smaller  the  cucumbers,  the 
greater  the  number  that  a  barrel  will  hold.  Do 
not  mix  large  and  small  in  the  same  barrel,  but 
have  the  size  uniform  all  through.  Pickled  in  this 
manner,  cucumbers  will  keep  and  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  ;  and  if  no  sale  is  to  be  found  near  home, 
they  can  be  sent  to  factories  at  a  long  distance. 


Overladen  Fruit  Trees. 

It  is  a  rule  in  fruit  culture,  that  a  tree  should 
not  carry  any  greater  weight  of  fruit  than  its 
branches  can  sustain.  Still,  with  some  rapidly 
swelling  fruits,  peaches  and  plums  especially,  how¬ 
ever  thoroughly  thinning  may  have  been  done,  it 
is  often  found,  as  the  fruit  ripens,  that  the  weight 
is  too  great,  and  the  branches,  unless  they  are  sup¬ 
ported,  will  break  down  with  the  load  of  fruit. 
The  usual  method  of  supporting  overladen  fruit 
trees  is  to  place  long  stakes,  with  a  fork  at  the 
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top,  beneath  them.  A  much  better  and  more  sim¬ 
ple  method  of  effecting  the  purpose,  is  suggested 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Mease,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  who  sends 
us  a  sketch,  from  which  the  engraving  is  made. 
Instead  of  using  several  stakes,  one  to  each  prin¬ 
cipal  branch,  he  places  a  single  strong  pole  against 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  lower  end  of  the  pole, 
if  desired,  may  be  sunk  a  few  inches  in  the  soil, 
for  additional  support,  but  usually  it  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  secure  it  to  the  trunk  by  means  of  straw 
bands,  or  other  ties  that  will  not  bruise  the  bark. 
The  pole  being  secured,  the  drooping  branches  are 
relieved  by  means  of  ties  made  fast  to  it,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  Dr.  M.  states  that  this  method 
of  tying  up  the  branches  of  overloaded  trees  is  espe¬ 
cially  useful  in  storms,  the  support  being  central, 
and  more  natural  than  where  several  props  are  used. 


Regarding  Beans. 

We  do  not  “live  up  to  our  privileges”  in  the 
matter  of  beans.  Custom  has  established  the  ar¬ 
rangement  that  certain  varieties  of  beans,  as  the 
“Early  Valentine,”  “Golden  Wax,”  and  others, 
are  good  for  “snaps”  or  “string  beans”;  that 
the  “London  Horticultural,”  the  “Lima,”  and 
others  are  good  when  shelled  green ;  and  that  the 
“Blue  Rod,”  “Medium,”  “Navy,”  and  several 
others  are  proper  for  winter,  or  as  ripe  beans.  All 
of  this  is  very  well,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  it  re¬ 
stricts  the  usefulness  of  some  beans.  Let  any  one 
who  has  an  over-crop  of  the  London  Horticultural, 
more  than  he  needs  for  seed,  make  use  of  them  as 


he  would  the  usual  winter  beans,  whether  for  boil¬ 
ing  or  baking,  with  or  without  pork,  and  he  will 
have  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  excellence  of  beans. 
As  the  best  of  all  green  beaus  are  the  Lima,  so  are 
they  the  best  of  all  ripe  beans.  In  localities  where 
the  season  allows  of  their  ripening,  they  should  be 
collected.  If  frost  threatens,  pull  up  the  poles, 
with  the  vines  attached,  place  them  under  cover, 
and  allow  what  will,  to  ripen  in  this  manner,  and 
when  the  pods  are  dry,  shell  the  beans.  If  any  one 
likes  the  Yankee  dish  of  “  pork  and  beans,”  let  him 
try  the  Limas,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ordinary  white  bean,  and  he  will  have  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  as  to  the  utility  and  excellence  of  this 
bean.  The  ripe  Lima  beans,  soaked  or  parboiled 
until  quite  tender,  and  then  fried  in  butter,  make 
a  pleasing  variety  in  winter. 


Diverting  the  Rose-Bugs. 

Rose-bugs  are  among  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
grape-grower.  After  all  else  has  gone  well  with 
his  vines,  he  suddenly  finds  the  flower  clusters,  or 
the  clusters  of  just  forming  grapes,  beset  by  these 
modest  looking,  drab-coated  insects,  which  seem 
to  delight  in  destrojing  the  young  grapes,  eating 
off  the  flowers  and  young  fruit.  Where  vines  are 
trained  in  a  regular  manner,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
save  the  clusters  by  shaking  off  the  insects  in  the 
early  morning,  and  catching  them  in  a  pan  holdiug 
a  little  water,  upon  which  floats  a  film  of  kerosene. 
But  every  one  is  not  on  the  lookout  for  the  Rose- 
bug,  and  when  it  is  too  late  to  apply  a  remedy, 
many  discover  by  the  ragged  clusters  the  destruc¬ 
tive  work  that  has  been  wrought  by  this  pest.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Miller,  an  intelligent  cultivator  at  Wading 
River  (L.  1.),  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  he  finds 
wherever  the  ornamental  shrub,  commonly  called 
Deutzia  scabra,  grows  near  his  grape  vines,  the 
Rose-bugs  take  to  the  flowers  of  the  Deutzia  in 
preference,  and  thus  his  grapes  are  protected.  We 
have  observed  that  our  own  vines  have  this  year 
and  last  been  remarkably  free  from  Rose-bugs. 
There  is  near  our  little  vineyard  a  row  of  Deutzia 
gracilis,  and  the  Rose-bugs  have  been  unusually 
few  upon  the  flower  clusters  of  the  grapes.  So  far 
as  this  goes,  it  is  indirect  evidence  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Miller’s  observation.  We  stated  that  the  shrub 
found  to  be  a  protection  was  that  “commonly 
called  Deutzia  scabra, ”  having  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  shrub  usually  called  by  that  name  in  the  nur¬ 
series  is  D.  crenata  ;  but  so  far  as  its  utility  in  pro¬ 
tecting  grapes  goes,  the  name  is  of  little  impor¬ 
tance.  Grape-growers  will  be  grateful  for  this 
hint,  and  cultivate  a  charming  shrub  with  a  double 
purpose. 


Lavender  Flowers  and  other  Aromatics. 

In  an  article  in  July  last,  on  the  culture  of  Lav¬ 
ender,  we  asked,  supposing  one  had  grown  the 
plant,  “What  will  he  do  with  it?”  This  was 
asked  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  regular 
demand  for  many  articles  that  might  be  readily 
produced  here,  could  the  grower  meet  with  a  sure 
sale  for  his  crop.  Mr.  Atkinson  writes  us  from 
Bloomfield,  Miles  Co.,  N.  J.,  that  so  far  as  Lavender 
flowers  are  concerned,  the  tobacco  manufacturers 
of  the  country  use  yearly  fifty  thousand  pounds  of 
the  ground  flowers  for  flavoring  certain  brands  of 
smoking  tobacco  ;  that  a  company  there  grinds  an¬ 
nually  from  twenty  thousand  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  He  sends  us  a  sample  of  the  ground 
flowers — a  delightful  perfume  it  has.  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son  writes  us,  that  he  thinks  that  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  overstocking  the  market,  as  at  present  they 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  Germany  for  the  raw 
material  for  Lavender,  as  well  as  for  various  other 
articles  used  by  the  smoking  tobacco  manufactur¬ 
ers,  such  as  Coriander,  Anise,  Fennel,  Cummin, 
and  Caraway  Seeds,  Sweet  Clover,  Laurel  Leaves, 
etc.  We  thank  Mr.  A.  for  his  information,  and 
agree  with  him  when  he  doubts  if  this  country  can 
compete  with  the  cheaper  labor  of  Europe  in  the 
production  of  the  articles  he  enumerates.  Still  it 
is  well  for  our  cultivators  to  know  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  such  products. 


Do  You  Want  Window  Gardens? 

Those  who  cultivate  house  plants,  usually  set 
them  out  in  the  open  ground  for  the  summer. 
Here,  they  are  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  and  often 
increase  to  several  times  their  former  size.  When 
the  amateur  is  warned  by  the  approach  of  frost, 
that  he  must  take  in  his  plants,  he  finds  that  he  has 
a  lot  of  unmanagable  subjects.  The  roots  are  many 
times  too  large  for  the  pots,  while  the  tops  have 
run  wild  and  made  a  tangled  mass,  quite  unsuited 
to  window  culture.  As  a  rule,  geraniums,  ver¬ 
benas,  and  other  soft-wooded  plants,  when  set  in 
the  open  ground,  are  not  worth  anything  after¬ 
wards.  It  is  much  better  to  strike  cuttings  from 
the  old  plants,  and  depend  upon  these  for  the 
window  in  winter.  With  a  view  to  preparing  a 
stock  of  young  plants,  we  have,  in  earlier  months, 
described  easy  methods  of  propagation.  If  this 
has  been  neglected,  and  old  plants  must  be  used, 
if  any,  then  the  work  of  taking  them  up  should  be 
done  this  month.  If  left  out  until  the  nights  be¬ 
come  cool,  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  checked.  If 
taken  up,  they  do  not  readily  recover  from  the 
shock  of  removal,  and  the  window  garden  becomes 
a  hospital  for  struggling  plants.  When  overgrown, 
cut  the  plants  back  into  shape,  both  at  root  and 
top,  and  pot  them.  Severe  treatment  will  be  need¬ 
ed,  but  it  this  be  done  early,  there  will  be  time  for 
them  to  recover.  After  a  few  days  in  the  shade, 
give  them  a  warm  and  sheltered  place,  and  they 
will  recuperate  and  start  into  new  growth  before  it 
is  time  to  take  them  in  doors.  While  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  take  in  house-plants  too  early,  they 
should  be  protected  during  cool  nights,  and  it  is 
well  to  keep  them  on  a  piazza  or  in  some  other 
place,  where  they  will  have  sufficient  protection. 


Brick  and  Tile  Edgings  for  Gravel  Walks. 

Unless  there  is  a  protection  of  some  kind  placed 
between  the  gravel  on  the  walk  and  the  soil  of  the 
border,  the  rains  will  soon  mingle  the  two,  and  al¬ 
low  the  grass  to  obtain  a  foothold  upon  the  walk. 


Fig.  1. — GRAVEL  WALK  WITH  BRICK  EDGING. 


Stones  and  tiles,  shaped  in  fancy  forms,  are  some¬ 
times  used  as  edgings,  but  they  are  somewhat 
expensive.  As  a  good,  serviceable  substitute, 
common  bricks  or  liorse-shoe  tile  may  be  used. 
The  manner  of  laying  bricks  is  shown  in  fig.  1 ; 
they  may  be  either  set  on  end  or  laid  lengthwise, 
only  projecting  about  two  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  walk.  Hard  bricks,  with  square  corners 
and  of  a  uniform  color,  should  be  selected  ;  aq 
edging  laid  with  these  presents  a  pleasing  appear, 
ance.  In  making  an  edging  with  horse-shoe  tiles, 
place  a  board  between  the  gravel  and  soil,  and 
upon  the  upper  edge  of  this  lay  the  tiles.  The 


Fig.  2. — TILE  EDGING  FOR  WALKS. 

boards  will  serve  to  keep  the  tiles  in  line  and  the 
gravel  in  position.  Two-inch  tiles  should  be  used, 
being  careful  to  select  only  those  that  are  straight, 
well  burned,  and  alike  in  color.  When  once  in 
place,  the  tiles  are  not  easily  broken,  and  present  a 
finished  aopearance.  Figure  2  shows  the  manner 
of  placing  the  tiles  upon  the  edge  of  the  board, 
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Don’t  Leave  the  Table. 


It  is  often  that  the  one  who  presides  at  the  table 
must  also  be  her  own  waiter  there,  and  it  is  very 
annoying  to  her,  and  to  the  guests,  to  he  obliged 
to  leave  her  seat  every  now  and  then  to  get  some 
needed  article,  or  to  change  the  plates.  Much  of 
this  unpleasant  movement  may  be  avoided  by  ttie 
use  of  a  low  side  table  ;  we  have  heard  this  called 
a  “  dumb  waiter,”  a  name  which  belongs  to  a  very 
different  affair ;  the  French  call  it  a  servante.  The 
engraving  shows  a  convenient  form  for  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  kind ;  the  size  may  be  larger  or 
smaller,  according  to  that  of  the  table  itself.  It 
should  be  strong  and  solid,  and  provided  with  cas¬ 
ters,  to  allow  it  to  be  easily  moved.  The  shelves 
below  are  important  ;  they  increase  the  holding  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  allow  soiled  dishes,  etc.,  to  be  put  out 


A  COMMON  SIDE  TABLE. 


of  sight.  We  have  seen  an  excellent  makeshift 
made  from  a  box  of  convenient  size,  placed  upon 
rollers  ;  in  this  there  was  a  shelf,  which,  with  the 
bottom  and  top  of  the  box,  afforded  three  places  to 
hold  articles.  A  strip  around  three  sides  of  the 
top  will  be  useful  to  keep  articles  from  slipping 
off.  A  common  box,  with  the  sides  neatly  uphol¬ 
stered  with  some  material  of  quiet  color,  and  the 
top,  shelf,  etc.,  covered  with  oilcloth, would  answer. 
These  side  tables  are  very  common  in  city  homes. 


Hints  for  the  Sick-Room. 


Sickness  is  too  apt  to  be  synonymous  with  sad¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  all  important  that  the  person  in 
charge  of  a  patient  should  wear  a  bright,  hopeful 
countenance.  The  weak  look  to  the  strong  for 
support,  and  are  quick  to  mark  the  slightest  tokens 
of  uneasiness  or  apprehension  on  the  part  of  those 
about  their  bedsides,  although  they  may  give  no 
outward  expression  of  their  sense  of  it  at  the 
time.  A  nurse  who  combines  apparent  confidence 
as  to  a  happy  result,  with  the  tender  attentions 
necessary  to  secure  it,  does  but  discharge  the 
proper  functions  of  her  calling,  save  in  extreme 
cases,  of  which  we  are  not  treating  here. 

Let  the  nurse  be  quiet.  Let  her  dress  be  of  no 
stiff  or  rustling  material ;  her  shoes  of  a  kind  that 
shall  in  no  wise  creak  or  cry.  The  modulation  of 
the  voice,  too,  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 
We  cannot,  and  should  not,  forbear  attendance 
upon  the  sick,  because  nature  has  not  gifted  us 
with  that  rare,  blessed  boon,  of  a  sweet  and  mu¬ 
sical  voice  ;  yet,  even  more  earnestly  than  the  elo¬ 
cutionist,  should  the  nurse  study  to  modulate  such 
organs  as  she  does  possess,  to  the  utmost  gentle¬ 
ness  of  which  they  are  capable.  For  nothing  is  of 
greater  importance,  we  would  assure  her,  if  she 
desires  to  soothe  irritated  nerves,  and  quiet  per¬ 
turbed  spirits,  than  to  use  an  habitually  soft  and 


calm  speech  in  all  her  conversation,  either  with  the 
sick  or  in  their  presence. 

It  is  primarily  important  that  an  attendant 
should  give  quick  heed  to  the  physician’s  orders, 
and  obey  them  exactly.  The  hard-headed  and 
opinionated  nurse  is  one  who  incurs  a  heavy  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  brings  to 
grief  her  patient  as  well  as  herself.  All  important 
as  is  the  province  of  the  nurse,  yet  she  should  ever 
remember  that  it  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
physician,  whose  work  it  is  to  indicate  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  limits  of  her  course.  The  best  things 
lose  their  good  qualities  when  misplaced  and  ill- 
applied.  Another  quality  that 
the  nurse  should  sedulously  cul¬ 
tivate  is,  watchfulness  as  to  her 
patient’s  moods.  She  should 
adapt  her  conduct  carefully  to 
the  demands  of  the  minute,  as 
indicated  by  expression  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  or  even  an  involuntary 
gesture,  where  the  case  is  of  a 
sick  person  who  would  be  pa¬ 
tient  if  he  could.  In  these  days, 

'When  nervous  maladies  are  so 
common,  too  much  stress  can 
not  be  laid  upon  this  point. 

And  yet  it  is  a  difficult  lesson 
to  instil  by  mere  precept,  for  it 
involves  tact,  a  subtile  quality 
that  is  commonly  thought  to  be 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  graces 
than  virtues,  therefore  rather 
an  endowment  of  nature  than 
a  fruit  of  endeavor.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  for  poor  humanity,  nearly  every 
right  thing  and  tact  among  the  number  is  attain¬ 
able  by  patient  effort,  guided  by  good  sense,  such 
as  all  people  of  sound  mind  may  reasonably  aspire 
to.  Then  let  not  the  plainest  nurse  despair  of  at¬ 
taining  to  this  crowning  grace  of  her  profession. 

In  pursuance  of  this  end,  guard  well  the  tongue. 
Take  care  that  no  disagreeable  topic  of  conversa¬ 
tion  be  continued,  if  perchance  introduced.  Get 
more  imperative ;  guard  against  talking  at  all 
when  the  patient  indicates  by  his  own  silence  a  de¬ 
sire  for  quiet.  If  the  vote  of  all  the  sick  were 
taken  as  to  that  fault  in  their  nurses,  from  which 
they  suffer  most,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if, 
with  one  voice,  they  would  say,  garrulity.  It  is 
conceded  that  truth  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
popular  beliefs ;  and  if  so,  then  nurses,  as  a  class, 
are  prone  to  talk  too  much.  Let  so  base  a  vice  as 
gossip  no  longer  degrade  one  of  the  noblest  and 
beneficent  of  human  callings — the  care  of  the  6ick. 


A  Seat  in  the  Grove. 

A  correspondent  sent  us  a  sketch  of  his  device 
for  making  a  seat  in  a  grove.  A  tree  had  been 
feiled,  leaving  a  stump  of  convenient  bight.  The 
top  of  this  was  made  level,  and  surmounted  with 


A  BASKET  TARD  SEAT. 


a  cover  of  one  of  the  modern  styles  of  peach 
baskets,  which  is  made  of  clastic  splints.  When 
this  cover  is  attached  by  a  strong  nail  in  the 
center,  it  forms  an  inviting  and  convenient  seat. 


Splasher  for  the  Wash-stand. 

The  material  used  in  making  this  splasher  is 
fine  white  crash,  which  may  be  purchased  for  about 
ten  or  fifteen  cents  a  yard.  The  size  of  the  splasher 
will  depend  upon  the  space  to  be  covered.  The 
material  must  be  cut  with  the  selvedge  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  The  raw  edges  at  each  end  must  be 
hemmed.  Trace  the  design  lightly  with  lead-pen¬ 
cil,  and  work  it  in  outline  stitch  with  fine  cotton.. 
Scarlet  is  prettiest,  and  retains  the  color  better 
when  washed.  Follow  the  outline  carefully  that. 


the  design  may  not  be  lost  in  working.  Another 
pretty  kind  is  made  of  linen,  the  design  drawn  on 
the  cloth  with  indelible  ink.  In  this  case  the  design 
is  not  to  be  embroidered,  as  the  color  of  the  ink  is 
permanent.  The  splasher  is  to  be  tacked  to  the 
wall  just  above  the  back  of  the  washstand,  thus 
preventing  the  wall  from  being  spotted  with  water. 
Outline  pictures  of  various  designs  may  be  used  ; 
flowers,  birds,  or  a  combination  of  both.  The 
Kate  Greenway  pictures  are  favorites,  as  the  quaint 
little  figures  can  be  very  prettily  arranged  in  a 
beautiful  framework  of  flowers.  M.  E.  W. 


Cooking  Vegetables  Poorly  and  Well. 

POTATOES— CABBAGES— TURNIPS — KOHL-RABI — PEAS. 

The  difference  in  taste  and  nutritiousness  be¬ 
tween  properly  and  poorly  cooked  and  served 
vegetables  is  very  great ;  the  extra  cost  and  labor 
of  the  former  are  very  little. 

Potatoes  are  an  expensive  food,  because  four 
out  of  every  five  pounds  are  water ;  at  thirty  to 
thirty-five  cents  a  bushel,  they  furnish  more  costly 
nutriment  than  flour  at  five  dollars  to  seven  dollars 
per  barrel.  Yet  they  are  everywhere  grown,  are 
relished,  and  largely  consumed.  In  all  methods  of 
cooking  whole  potatoes,  select  those  of  nearly  the 
same  size,  whether  large  or  small,  as  the  cooking 
will  be  more  uniform.  Baking  is  preferable  to 
boiling,  if  they  are  done  through  without  blacken¬ 
ing  or  hardening  the  shell,  as  they  are  more  mealy, 
are.  swallowed  in  a  more  finely  pulverized  condi¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  more  easily  digested,  and  all  the 
nutriment  is  preserved,  as  proper  baking  merely 
expels  the  useless  water.  Any  portion  that  is 
blackened  or  baked  hard  is  indigestible,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  little  or  no  nutriment.  As  ordinarily  hard 
baked,  not  over  half  of  their  substance  is  appro¬ 
priated  as  digested  food.  Pricking  them  with  a 
fork  in  many  places  before  baking,  aids  the  escape 
of  moisture  and  renders  them  more  mealy.  If 
boiled  in  their  jackets,  peeling  should  follow,  and 
then  et  them  stand  awhile  in  a  hot  kettle  or  bak¬ 
ing  pan  until  the  contained  water  escapes.  If 
pared  before  boiling,  a  wearisome,  wasteful,  use¬ 
less  process,  the  after  drying  is  desirable,  but 
slight  baking  after  boiling  is  an  improvement, 
rendering  watery,  soggy  kinds  more  palatable  and 
digestible.  Frying  potatoes  is  the  worst  method, 
though  if  in  very  thin  slices,  ordiuary  digestive 
organs  can  dispose  of  them.  Small  new  or  unripe 


a  design  for  a  splastier. 
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potatoes  may  have  the  outer  skin  scraped  off,  or 
larger  ones  be  peeled,  and  a  delicious  dish  prepared 
thus  :  Boil  until  tender,  pour  off  the  water  clean, 
and  while  they  are  steaming  dry,  prepare  a  milk 
gravy.  Into  each  pint  of  boiled  milk  required, 
stir  a  little  salt,  and  a  tablespoonful  each  of  butter 
and  flour,  well  rubbed  together.  If  at  hand,  add 
a  little  parsley,  chopped  fine.  When  thoroughly 
scalded,  pour  it  over  the  potatoes,  the  larger  ones 
being  first  cut  small.  Mashed  potatoes,  rightly 
made,  are  a  very  good  dish,  but  in  our  observation, 
not  over  one  family  in  live  prepares  them  well. 
First  in  importance  is  to  take  out  every  bit  of  skin, 
eyes,  or  other  discolored  portions ;  next,  to  mash 
them  so  thoroughly  that  there  shall  be  no  lumps 
left.  You  then  have  a  uniform  substance,  with  no 
suggestion  of  dirt  or  of  diseased  spots  in  the 
original  potato.  The  additions  of  butter,  milk,  or 
cream,  all  good,  must  depend  upon  what  one  has 
on  hand,  and  the  economy  necessary  or  desirable. 
Salt,  but  not  too  much. 

Cabbages,  Turnips,  and  Kohl-rabi,  of  any  age, 
but  especially  when  young,  boiled  tender,  well 
drained,,  and  cut  fine,  are  greatly  improved  by 
pouring  over  them  the  sauce  above  described. 

Green  Peas  and  String  Beans,  if  boiled  ten¬ 
der,  and  drained  well  on  a  colander  or  sieve,  are 
much  improved  by  being  scalded  in  milk  seasoned 
with  butter  and  the  needed  salt.  Smooth-skinned 
peas  (the  un wrinkled  varieties,  like  Marrowfats, 
Daniel  O’Rourkes,  etc.)  are,  to  our  taste,  much 
better  with  the  addition  of  a  very  little  sugar. 
Cream,  if  to  he  had,  is  superior  to  milk,  or  milk 
and  butter,  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  J. 


Don't  Spoil  Eood  with  Salt. 

Tastes  differ  widely  in  reference  to  salt.  One 
likes  food  almost  as  salt  as  brine.  Another  dis¬ 
likes  the  taste  of  salt  greatly.  To  some  it  is  almost 
poisonous  in  ordinary  quantities,  greatly  disturb¬ 
ing  digestion.  A  small  quantity  is  usually  bene¬ 
ficial  as  well  as  agreeable  ;  more  than  this  is  use¬ 
less,  and  is  more  or  less  harmful,  disturbing  and 
vitiating  the  digestive  fluids,  a  tribute  to  a  vitiated 
taste  and  habit.  A  little  on  the  outside  of  the  food 
is  more  readily  tasted  than  a  much  larger  quantity 
mixed  in  before  or  during  cooking  or  preparation 
of  the  food.  As  more  can  be  added  if  wanted  by 
any  individual  of  a  company,  and  as  when  once  in  it 
can  not  be  got  out,  our  house-keeping  friends 
should  always  use  moderation  in  salting  food. 


A  Convenient  Baking  Table. 


The  table  from  which  the  engraving  is  made 
stands  under  a  north  window,  in  a  large  kitchen,  is 


convenient  to  the  stove,  and  arranged  to  hold  all 
or  nearly  all  the  articles  needed  in  baking.  The 
table  is  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  six  feet  long,  and 
high  enough  to  take  in  an  ordinary  flour  barrel, 
from  which  three  inches  of  its  top  has  been  cut. 
It  is  made  perfectly  tight,  and  is  raised  three  inches 
from  the  floor  on  six  feet.  It  has  four  compart¬ 
ments.  The  first  is  to  hold  the  flour  barrel,  and  be¬ 
side  the  lid  in  the  top,  has  a  door  in  the  front.  The 
second  compartment  has  a  sliding  partition  in  the 
center,  and  is  for  Indian  meal  and  Graham  flour. 
The  third  compartment  has  a  similar  partition,  and 
holds  sugar.  The  last  compartment  is  fitted  up 
with  drawers  for  holding  baking  powder,  soda, 
cream  of  tartar,  spices,  extracts,  etc.  The  top  of 
the  tabic  is  finished  for  use  in  making  bread.  A 
board  for  moulding  bread  is  made  to  fit  on  the  top, 
two  and  a  half  feet  square,  and  when  not  in  use, 


hangs  at  the  side  of  the  table  by  a  ring  and  hook. 
Where  baking  is  to  be  done  for  a  large  family,  a 
table  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  one  like  the  illustration  will  be  found 
much  more  convenient  than  an  ordinary  kitchen 
table.  F.  T.  G. 


“  German  Toast.”— Excellent. 

A  capital  dish  for  breakfast  or  tea,  or  for  dessert, 
is  the  following,  the  directions  for  which  we  so¬ 
licited  for  the  American  Agriculturist  from  a  lady 
friend,  at  whose  table  we  have  partaken  of  it  with 
decided  satisfaction  :  Into  a  piut  of  milk  stir  three 
well  beaten  eggs,  with  two  tablesoonfuls  of  flour 
and  one  of  sugar,  being  careful  to  keep  out  all 
lumps.  Soak  in  this,  until  saturated,  medium 
thick  slices  of  light  bread  ;  baker’s  bread  is  usu¬ 
ally  preferable,  unless  the  home-made  is  light  and 
porous.  Have  ready,  hot,  a  spider  or  frying-pan, 
with  just  enough  butter  to  prevent  sticking.  Fry 
to  a  golden  brown  ;  remove  the  slices,  butter  them, 
and  sift  on  powdered  sugar.  Pile  together,  cover, 
and  keep  warm  until  served.  Properly  made,  this 
is  delicious,  nutritious,  and  easily  digested,  if  too 
much  butter  be  not  used. 

Tde  same,  with  Sauce.— The  above  is  preferred 
by  some  with  sauce,  instead  of  butter  and  sugar, 
thus  :  For  two  or  three  persons,  rub  well  together 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of 
flour,  and  half  teacupful  of  sugar,  more  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  Stir  this  first  with  a  little  cold  water,  and 
then  with  a  full  cup  of  hot  water,  and  boil. 
Then  flavor  to  taste  with  lemon,  vanilla,  or  rose¬ 
water.  This  sauce  is,  to  our  taste,  improved  by 
stirring  into  it,  just  before  taking  from  the  fire,  the 
whole  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  froth.  Serve  this  with 
the  toast,  or  the  pieces  may  be  dipped  into  it,  laid 
together,  covered,  and  kept  warm  until  wanted. 


Grasses  for  Winter. 

Most  beautiful  are  the  grasses,  whether  made 
into  bouquets  by  themselves,  or  used  with  the  dried 
or  “  Everlasting  ”  flowers.  The  grain  fields,  the 
meadows  and  road-sides,  as  well  as  the  swamps 
and  marshy  places,  afford  a  great  variety.  These 
should  be  cut  when  they  seem  to  be  in  perfection, 
and  dried  rapidly  in  the  shade.  Those  of  a  stiff 
appearance,  such  as  have  their  flowers  in  an  erect 
spike,  may  be  tied  in  small  clusters,  and  hung  to 
dry  with  their  heads  downwards.  Other  grasses, 
with  their  flowers  in  graceful  panicles,  would  be 
spoiled  by  this  treatment.  For  these,  provide  a 
box  of  convenient  size,  filled  with  dry  sand ;  the 
stems  of  the  grasses  can  be  stuck  in  the  sand,  and 
the  flower  clusters  will  dry  in  a  natural  position. 
A  garret  or  any  unused  room  will  answer  for  dry¬ 
ing  the  grasses,  and  they  may  be  left  in  the  boxes 
of  sand  until  wanted  for  making  up  into  bouquets. 
A  well  arranged  bouquet  of  dried  grasses  will 
make  a  welcome  Christmas  present.  Select  a  damp 
time  for  making  up  the  dried  grasses  into  bunches 
or  bouquets,  as  otherwise  they  may  be  so  brittle 
that  many  of  the  smaller  stems  will  be  broken  off. 
There  are  directions  given  for  coloring,  bronzing, 
and  otherwise  giving  grasses  an  unnatural  appear¬ 
ance.  We  consider  all  these  in  bad  taste.  Colored 
grasses  are  disgusting  to  us  ;  those  that  are  dried  in 
the  shade  will  keep  their  beautiful  natural  colors. 


Canning  Fruit. 

The  season  for  canning  fruit  and  vegetables  is 
now  at  hand,  and  those  house-keepers  who  have 
not  been  successful  in  their  attempts  at  this  work, 
will  find  the  following  a  most  excellent  recipe  : 
Place  the  fruit  in  either  a  granite  iron,  or  porce¬ 
lain  kettle  ;  never  use  common  iron,  brass,  or  tin 
for  this  purpose.  Allow  it  to  boil  for  about  five 
minutes. ,  Have  the  jars  in  readiness,  and  standing 
in  a  vessel  of  warm  water,  so  that  they  may  be 
heated  gradually.  Just  before  filling  the  jar  with 
fruit,  dip  a  towel  in  boiling  water  and  wrap  it 
around  the  jar,  and  tuck  the  corners  under  the 
bottom  for  the  jar  to  rest  upon.  Fill  the  jar 


quickly,  and  when  full,  thrust  a  knife  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  stir  it  around  several  times,  and  the  air 
bubbles  will  rise  to  the  top.  Seal  as  tight  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  stand  the  jar  on  the  top  in  a  moderately 
cool  place.  In  a  few  hours  turn  the  jar  up,  and  try 
to  seal  tighter,  standing  it  again  on  the  top.  Con¬ 
tinue  this  several  times,  or  until  the  cover  is  tightly 
screwed  on.  Stand  the  jars  in  a  cool,  dark  place 
in  tbc  cellar,  looking  at  them  occasionally  for  a 
few  days.  For  several  years  the  above  has  been 
my  method  of  canning,  and  I  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  all  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  can 
be  canned  with  perfect  success  in  this  way.  N.  B. 


Arranging  Flowers  for  the  House. 

As  usually  arranged,  flowers  are  to  a  great  extent 
wasted.  If  one  cuts  a  bouquet,  allowing  each 
flower  a  stem  long  enough  to  reach  the  water,  and 
makes  it  up  as  the  materials  arc  gathered,  a  large 
share  of  the  flowers  will  be  hidden,  and  many  buds 
be  sacrificed  that  should  have  been  allowed  to 


Fig.  1. — a  dish  for  fi.owers. 

open.  From  the  same  materials,  a  florist,  or  one 
with  a  little  of  his  superior  skill,  would  make  two 
handsome  bouquets,  and  both  of  them  better  in 
appearance  than  one  thus  put  together.  Where 
there  is  a  great  profusion  of  flowers,  the  waste  in 
this  careless  arrangement  is  not  of  so  much  conse¬ 
quence  ;  but  where  flowers  are  few,  it  is  well  to 
make  them  go  as  far  as  possible.  To  practice  all 
the  flower-saving  methods  of  the  bouquet-maker, 
would  require  more  time  than  most  persons  would 
care  to  give,  but  one  of  their  styles  takes  but  little 
time,  and  is  very  effective  :  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  in  plates  and  other  dishes.  The  material 
for  keeping  the  flowers  moist  may  be  sand  or  moss. 
If  sand,  it  should  be  free  from  pebbles,  and  if  sea 
sand  is  used,  it  must  be  washed,  to  remove  the 
salt.  When  used,  it  must  be  damp  enough  to  hold 
the  shape  into  which  it  is  formed ;  if  too  wet,  it 
will  run.  For  moss,  sphagnum,  or  peat  moss  is 


Fig.  2. — A  DISH  OF  FI.OWERS. 


best ;  allow  it  to  dry,  rub  it  up  between  the  hands 
to  break  it  up  well,  then  wet  it,  and  squeeze  it  in 
the  hands  as  nearly  dry  as  may  be.  In  the  absence 
of  sphagnum,  some  of  the  mosses  that  grow  in 
sheets  upon  rocks  and  around  the  bases  of  tree 
trunks  will  answer.  Pick  out  leaves,  stems,  etc., 
and  break  up  the  moss,  so  it  will  hold  the  shape  into 
which  it  is  fashioned.  In  gathering  flowers  to  ar¬ 
range  in  this  manner,  long  stems  are  not  needed. 
A  good  supply  of  green  should  not  be  forgotten. 
In  making  up,  begin  below  and  build  upwards, 
using  green  to  hide  the  sand  or  moss  wherever 
needed.  Arranging  in  this  manner  admits  of  great 
variety,  not  only  in  the  disposition  of  the  flowers, 
but  in  the  shape  of  the  vessel  used  and  the  form 
given  to  the  groundwork.  Some  flowers,  like  Bal¬ 
sams,  Clematis,  etc.,  show  to  the  best  advantage 
when  looked  directly  down  upon,  and  such  should 
have  a  flat  or  but  slightly  convex  foundation.  The 
engraving,  fig.  1,  shows  a  groundwork  that  is 
I  ready,  and  fig.  2,  the  arrangement  completed. 
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spring  water  which  gushed  out  of  the  rocks  clear 
as  crystal,  and  fell  into  a  beautiful  moss-fringed 
hollow,  like  a  basin  below.  “  This  is  jolly  !”  cried 
Johnny,  kneeling  down  and  taking  a  long  drink  of 
the  pure  liquid,  using  his  little  sunburned  hands 
for  a  drinking-cup,  “  and  just  the  place  for  fairies 
to  live  in  ”  ;  for  his  grandmother  had  told  him 
many  stories  of  elves  and  brownies,  which  old 
country  people  half  believe  frequent  the  woods, 
and  which  he  liked  to  imagine  were  true,  although 
he  knew  better.  “  So,  little  folks,”  he  called 
playfully,  “as  I  have  found  the  four-leaf  clover,  I 
wish  you  would  appear  and  give  me  three  wishes, 
as  they  do  in  the  fairy  books.”  The  words  had 
hardly  passed  his  lips  when  his  sharp  eyes  caught 
sight  of  something  bright  glittering  amongst  a  bed 
of  feathery  ferns  nearby.  “  What  can  that  be?” 
thought  the  boy,  now  quite  sober  ;  and  half  afraid, 
he  plunged  his  hand  down  in  the  damp  leaves,  and 
held  up  a  little  gold  watch,  suspended  by  a  slender 
chain.  “  Ob,  what  a  beauty  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  I 
never  saw  one  half  as  elegant ;  but  bow  did-  it 
come  here?”  That  was  the  mystery,  for  nobody 
in  that  neighborhood  owned  such  a  watch,  and  few 
strangers  knew  of  the  little  spring  hidden  up  there 
among  the  trees. 

“  it  must  be  the  luck  brought  me  by  the  magic 
clover,”  concluded  Johnny  at  last,  as  he  slipped 
the  watch  in  his  pocket  and  fdled  the  pitcher ; 


not  being  hungry,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Johnny  lay  awake 
far  into  the  night ;  and  how  dreary  the  hooting  of 
the  owls  and  chirping  of  insects  sounded  outside ; 
and  when  he  did  fall  asleep,  it  was  only  to  be  tor¬ 
mented  by  ugly  dreams.  He  got  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  dull  and  heavy-eyed,  and  as  he  put  on  his  hat, 
still  adorned  with  the  withered  leaf,  he  wondered 
if  the  clover  had  brought  him  such  very  good  luck 
after  all.  It  was  still  early  when  he  started  for  the 
hay  field,  but  some  one  was  before  him,  for,  as  he 
trudged  slowly  along,  his  bare  feet  making  deep 
prints  in  the  dusty  road,  he  came  upon  a  young 
woman  sitting  by  the  wayside,  her  face  hidden  in 
her  hands,  and  crying  as  though  her  heart  would 
break.— “  Why,  Kittie  !”  he  exclaimed,  “  what  is 
the  matter  ?  I  thought  you  were  as  happy  as  a  lark 
up  at  the  big  hotel.”— The  girl  raised  her  head, 
and,  seeing  who  it  was,  sobbed,  “  Oh,  Johnny,  so 
I  was,  so  I  was,  but  I  have  been  turned  away;  and 
what  is  more,  my  character  taken  from  me,  and  it 
will  kill  my  poor  old  mother  to  know  I  am  in  dis¬ 
grace.”— “  But  what  have  you  done  ?”— “  Nothing, 
nothing  whatever ;  but  I  took  care  of  Master  Le 
Roy’s  room,  and  they  say  I  stole  his  watch  and 
chain  out  of  the  top  drawer,  although  I  never  saw 
it.  But  it  is  gone,  and  I  can  not  prove  my  inno¬ 
cence.  You  will  never  believe  me  now,  Johnny, 
when  I  say,  ‘  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.’” — “In- 


chap,”  and  he  followed  with  his  eyes  a  lad  of 
about  his  own  age,  who,  mounted  on  a  gray  pony, 
came  cantering  up  the  road  leading  from  the  sum¬ 
mer  hotel  down  by  the  river;  “and,  above  all,  I 
would  like  to  go  to  a  first-rate  school,  as  I  s’pose 
he  does,  for  I  don’t  want  to  grow  up  without 
knowing  anything.”  And  Johnny  heaved  a  little 
sigh,  for  his  greatest  desire  in  life  was  to  be  able 

to  go  to  the  Academy  at  B - ,  a  town  some  five 

miles  distant,  but  to  which  his  uncle,  with  whom 
he  lived,  could  never  afford  to  send  him.  His 
mind,  however,  was  soon  diverted,  for  as  his  eyes 
came  back  from  the  young  rider,  now  disappearing 
over  the  hill,  they  fell  upon  something  growing 
down  by  the  fence,  and  he  exclaimed  joyfully, 
“Hallo  !  if  there  isn’t  a  four- leaf  clover!  and  that 
always  brings  the  finder  good  luck.”  He  picked 
the  tiny  green  leaf,  and  stuck  it  triumphantly  in 
bis  ragged  straw  hat.  “  Now  we’ll  see  what  fine 
thing  turns  up,”  and  he  flourished  his  rake  more 
vigorously  than  ever. 

“Johnny,  Johnny  Tlalliday  !”  called  Farmer 
Turnipseed,  coming  toward  him,  with  a  large 
brown  earthenware  pitcher  in  his  hand,  “just  run 
over  to  the  spring  and  get  us  some  cool  drinking 
water ;  this  scorching  sun  makes  us  thirsty,  and  it 
wants  an  hour  yet  of  noon  and  lunch  time.  But 
hurry  as  fast  as  you  can.” — “  Yes,  sir,”  said 
Johnny,  glad  of  the  rest ;  and  taking  the  pitcher, 
set  off  on  a  run  toward  a  clump  of  trees  some 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Here  it  was  delightfully 
cool  and  shady,  and  made  more  refreshing  by  the 


“  and  won’t  the  boys  stare  when  I  wear  it  to  meet¬ 
ing  next  Sunday  !  Guess  Tom  Tucker  won’t  be 
so  proud  of  his  old  silver  ‘turnip  ’  when  he  sees 
this.”  And  with  his  head  full  of  these  delightful 
anticipations,  Johnny  scampered  back  to  the  hay 
field  with  his  brimming  pitcher.  He  told  no  one 
of  the  treasure  he  had  found,  but  all  the  afternoon 
he  was  so  much  engaged  trying  to  decide  whether 
to  sell  the  gold  watch  for  a  good  round  sum,  or 
keep  it  for  himself,  that  Farmer  Turnipseed  had 
several  times  to  reprove  him  for  idleness  ;  and 
when  at  sunset  he  turned  his  face  homeward,  the 
world  did  not  seem  so  bright  as  it  had  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  for  uneasy  doubts  had  begun  to  creep  into  his 
mind,  and  he  wondered  if  he  ought  not  to  at  least 
try  and  find  the  owner.  But  he  hated  the  idea  of 
giving  up  the  beautiful  watch  and  chain,  the  finest 
piece  of  jewelry  he  had  ever  seen,  to  any  one,  and 
on  reaching  home  he  hurried  to  his  own  room,  and 
hid  it  carefully  away  in  a  cigar  box,  which  held 
the  few  treasures  he  possessed. 

“I  saw  Kittie  Rose  this  afternoon,”  said  lus 
Cousin  Annie,  as  Johnny  joined  the  family  at  the 
supper  table.  “  She  has  been  hired  to  help  at  the 
‘  Riverside  Hotel  ’  for  a  few  months,  and  is  de¬ 
lighted,  for  she  hopes  to  earn  enough  to  go  and 
see  her  old  mother,  who  is  very  feeble.” — “lam 
glad  of  that,”  said  Johnny,  for  Kittie  had  once 
nursed  him  through  a  long  illness,  and  he  was  very 
fond  of  her  ;  but  as  he  spoke,  some  words  of  lier’s 
came  back  to  him,  and  he  turned  very  red,  for  they 
were  these  :  “  Remember,  Johnny,  dear,  that  ‘  hon¬ 
esty  is  always  the  best  policy.’  ” — “  Are  you 
warm  ?  ”  asked  Annie.  She  opened  her  eyes  in  sur¬ 
prise  when  her  cousin  muttered  something  about 


deed  I  will,”  cried  Johnny,  his  freckled  face  all 
aglow.  “  It  is  a  shame  to  say  such  a  thing  of  you  ! 
but  Kittie,  I  can  set  it  all  right ;  just  wait  here.” 
And  away  he  sped  down  the  road.  In  ten  minutes 
he  was  back,  flushed  and  excited,  waving  the 
watch  and  chain  in  the  air.  The  girl  could  hardly 
believe  her  eyes  ;  but  without  waiting  to  explain, 
both  hastened  to  the  hotel,  and  inquired  eagerly 
for  young  Master  Le  Roy.  He  came  down-stairs, 
accompanied  by  his  father,  who  looked  very  grave 
when,  having  heard  Johnny’s  story,  he  turned  to 
his  son,  the  same  lad  who  bad  ridden  past  the  hay 
field  the  day  before. — “I  thought,  Arthur,”  he 
said,  “  that  you  were  certain  of  having  left  your 
watch  in  the  top  drawer?” — “I  believed  I  did, 
but  I  must  have  worn  it  yesterday,  after  all, 
and  dropped  it  when  I  ran  up  to  look  for  the  little 
spring  Mr.  Preston  told  us  of.” — “Nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  be  mistaken,  and  you  have  caused  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  tbis  poor  girl  by  your  care¬ 
lessness  and  forgetfulness,  and  would  have  lost 
her  place  had  it  not  been  for  this  honest  boy  ;  so  I 
shall  insist  upon  your  giving  her  all  the  pocket 
money  you  have  left.” 

With  a  wry  face,  Arthur  drew  out  his  purse  and 
emptied  a  collection  of  bills,  silver,  and  copper 
into  Kittie’s  lap,  who,  after  some  protesting,  was 
forced  to  accept  it,  and  went  back  to  her  work 
with  a  beaming  countenance.  “And  now,  my 
good  lad,  what  can  1  do  for  you?”  asked  Mr.  Lc 
Roy,  turning  to  Johnny,  who  was  uneasily  twirling 
his  hat  in  his  hands.  “It  must  have  been  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  you  to  keep  the  watch,  for  it  is  a  very  valu¬ 
able  one.” — “It  was,  sir,”  confessed  Johnny, 
“  until  I  saw  Kittie  ;  but  now  I  am  glad  to  be  rid 


The  Four-Leaf  Clover. 


Johnny  Halliday  was  raking  hay  in  Farmer  Tur- 
nipseed’s  meadow,  and  as  he  busily  worked  he 
whistled  a  merry  tune,  for  he  felt  very  happy  that 
summer’s  day,  though  why  he  could  hardly  have 
told,  except  that  the  sky  was  so  blue,  the  smell  of 
the  new-mown  grass  so  very  sweet,  and  he  was  so 
glad  to  have  a  week’s  engagement  at  such  pleasant 
out-door  employment  as  hay-making. 

“  There  is  fun  in  being  a  country  boy,  even  if 
one  is  poor,”  thought  Johnny  ;  “but  I  should  not 
mind  having  one  fine  suit  of  clothes  like  that 
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of  it,  even  though  I  never  get  another  chance  to 
go  to  the  Academy.” — “  What  Academy  is  that?” 
— “  The  school  at  B - ,  sir.  I  did  think  of  sell¬ 

ing  the  watch,  and  trying  to  get  in  there  next  win¬ 
ter;  but  it  is  no  matter,  as  Kittie  is  all  right.” — 
“  You  seem  very  fond  of  your  friend  ;  but  as  you 
certainly  deserve  a  reward,  let  me  give  you  this  to 
help  you  toward  an  education,  for  I  love  to  assist 
ambitious  and  honest  boys,”  and  he  placed  in 
Johnny’s  hands  a  bill  for  so  large  an  amount  as  al¬ 
most  to  take  his  breath  away.  He  could  hardly 
utter  his  thanks,  but  his  shining  face  was  enough, 
and  the  gentleman  felt  quite  satisfied. 

So  fall  found  Johnny  where  he  had  so  long 
wished  to  be,  and  he  soon  proved  himself  as  good 
a  scholar  as  he  was  a  hay-maker.  He  always  laid 
his  good  luck  to  the  four-leaf  clover,  but  Kittie’s 
favorite  motto  had  much  more  go  do  with  it.  I 
think  Johnny  Halliday  will  always  remember  that 
“  Honesty,  in  all  cases,  is  the  best  policy,”  and  live 
up  to  it,  too. 


The  Doctor’s  Correspondence. 

I  hope  the  young  friends  who  have  written 
me  will  not  think,  because  I  do  not  give  them  spe¬ 
cial  answers,  that  their  letters  are  not  welcome. 
I  prefer  to  make  general  replies,  that  will  interest  a 
large  number  of  young  folks  at  once,  as  I  often  do 
in  the  “  Talks,”  the  topics  for  which  are  often  sug¬ 
gested  by  your  letters.  One  correspondent  asked, 
a  while  ago,  about  trained  goats,  and  if  there  was 
a  place  where  those  broken  to  harness  could  be 
bought.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is, 

A  SALE  STABLE  FOR  GOATS. 

The  squatters,  who  build  shanties  on  unoccupied 
lots  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  City,  keep  nu¬ 
merous  goats  for  milk.  The  boys  of  these  settle¬ 
ments  take  the  Billy-goats,  when  very  young,  fit 
them  with  a  rude  harness,  and  hitch  them  to  a 
;small  store  box,  provided  with  rude  wheels,  to 
:serve  as  a  wagon.  As  the  goats  grow,  they  have 
better  harness,  and  a  wagon  large  enough  to  carry 
the  boy  trainer.  Trained  goats  may  be  picked  up 
in  such  neighborhoods  in  most  large  cities. 

THINK  WELL  OF  IT  BEFORE  YOU  BUT. 

Probably  no  more  destructive  animal  than  a  goat 
can  be  let  loose  on  a  farm  or  in  a  garden.  In  a 
city,  where  they  are  kept  stabled,  like  horses,  they 
have  little  chance  for  mischief,  but  in  the  country 
they  do  a  vast  amount  of  injury.  Master  L.  T.  H. 
recently  wrote  me  about  his  “nice  Billy-goat, 
which  is  very  fat ;  ”  he  has  “  a  sulky  and  harness,” 
and  when  he  takes  a  ride,  the  goat  “  trots  just  like 
a  horse.” 

THIS  IS  ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  STORY. 

In  telling  about  the  goat,  and  its  pretty  ways,  he 
says :  “  He  will  eat  almost  anything  ;  he  goes  to 

the  heap,  and  eats  ashes.  He  goes  into  the  house, 


and  eats  the  plaster  from  the  wall ;  he  eats  up  all 
the  papers,  and  pulls  the  table-cloth  from  the 
table,  and  breaks  all  the  dishes.”  Certainly,  a  very 
interesting  pet !  Perhaps  the  youngster’s  parents 
are  only  glad  that  there  is  not  a  pair  of  them.  On 
the  farm  a  goat  makes  sad  work  with  young  trees. 
Horace  Greeley  once  wrote  that  a  goat  on  his  farm, 
“barked  everything  except  the  crow-bar.” 

ABOUT  KEEPING  RABBITS. 

“W.  H.  B.,”  and  others.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
much  profit  in  keeping  rabbits  to  send  to  market, 
though  there  may  be  for  home  use,  especially  in 
places  where  fresh  meat  is  not  readily  procured. 
Probably  the  only  way  in  which  a  person  can  make 
rabbits  pay,  is  to  get  a  choice  variety,  such  as  the 
Lop-ear,  Angora,  etc.,  and  sell  the  little  ones  to 
those  who  wish  to  raise  them.  The  rabbit  is  not 
quite  so  destructive  as  the  goat,  but  a  pair  will  do 
an  astonishing  amount  of  mischief  in  a  single 
night.  If  rabbits  are  to  be  kept,  the  only  safe 
method  is,  to  confine  them  constantly  and  singly 
in  hutches,  as  rabbit-houses  are  called.  The  size 
is  not  very  important.  Each  hutch  should  have  a 
large  and  a  small  compartment ;  the  floor  should 
slope  slightly,  with  an  arrangement  for  carrying  off 
liquids,  and  the  hutch  so  contrived  that  the  floor 
may  be  cleaned  daily.  Moreover,  cover  all  edges 
with  thin  sheet  tin  or  zinc,  to  prevent  gnawing. 

CERTAIN  RULES  MUST  BE  OBSERVED, 

else  the  rabbits  will  sicken  and  die.  Absolute 
cleanliness  is  very  important.  The  floor  should 
have  a  daily  cleaning.  The  feeding  must  be  reg¬ 
ular,  morning  and  evening.  While  rabbits  will 
eat  a  large  amount  of  garden  refuse,  they  must 
not  be  fed  on  green  food  only.  When  green  stuff 
is  given,  it  should  never  be  wet,  and  it  is  all  the 
better  if  somewhat  wilted.  With  the  green  stuff, 
they  must  have  dry  food,  such  as  hay,  oats,  etc. 


How  Many  Weeds  Do  You  Know? 

It  would  be  a  strange  farm  or  garden  that  did 
not  produce  many  weeds.  The  majority'  of  these 
have  names  by  which  they  are  called  in  the  locality. 
Now  I  wish  you,  boys  and  girls  both,  to  send  me 
the  names  of  all  the  weeds  you  meet  with,  or  can 
get  names  for,  during  this  month  and  the  next.  I 
of  course  refer,  not  to  the  botanical  names  of  the 
plants,  but  to  the  common  names  by  which  they 
are  known  to  your  family  and  to  the  neighbors.  I 
have  a  reason  for  asking  this,  which  may  appear 
later.  Just  now  I  can  only  say  that  for  the  five 
best  lists  of  weeds,  I  will  give  each  of  the  senders 
a  good  and  useful  book,  and  if  there  arc  more  than 
five  lists  which  seem  to  deserve  it,  I  will  extend 
the  number.  Please  observe,  that  what  I  want  is, 
the  names,  common  in  your  locality,  of  the  weeds 
of  your  place,  whether  on  the  farm  or  growing  on 
the  road-sides.  If  you  can  give  botanical  names, 


do  so,  but  the  common,  popular  names  are  what  I 
am  after,  such  as  “  Rag-weed,”  “  Goose-foot,”  and 
the  like.  If  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  a  weed 
yourself,  ask  for  it  from  others.  Make  as  full  lists 
as  you  can,  and  send  them  to  me  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  giving  your  name  and  post  office  address  in 
full.  Direct  your  letters  to  “  The  Doctor,”  care 
American  Agriculturist,  No.  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Egg  Pig. 

The  engraving  shows  how  a  few  lines  added  to 
the  drawing  of  one  object,  may  change  it  into  an¬ 
other.  An  egg  is  an  easy  thing  for  any  boy  or  girl 
to  draw  on  a  slate  or  paper.  Near  one  end  of  the 
egg  place  a  dot  in  a  circle,  and  attach  a  coiled  line 


to  the  opposite  extremity.  Above  the  eye  draw 
the  ears,  and  a  snout  below,  and  with  the  addition 
of  the  feet,  you  have  a  pig  that  is  “  fat  enough  to 
kill.”  If  you  take  the  egg  endwise,  the  face  of 
the  pig  may  be  drawn  within  the  circumference  of 
the  shell,  and  then,  by  making  the  short  legs,  the 
fat  animal  will  he  faciug  you.  Try  it,  and  see. 


Prepare  Now  for  the  Holidays. 


Boys  and  girls  may  even  now  begin  to  prepare 
for  winter  decorations.  When  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days  come,  you  will  be  glad  that  we  have  given 
you  this  hint  to  prepare  for  them  early.  Among 
the  things  that  young  people  can  collect  are 

AUTUMN  LEAVES, 

for  the  decoration  of  the  church,  the  school-room, 
and  of  your  own  homes.  You  will  find  that  you 
can  make  no  more  acceptable  present  to  a  city 
friend  than  a  collection  of  nicely  dried,  brightly 
colored  autumn  leaves.  Many  suppose  that  the 
brilliant  colors  of  leaves  arc  produced  by  frost. 
This  is  a  mistake  ;  the  colors  of  leaves,  as  well  as 
of  fruits,  come  with  ripeness,  and  usually  the 
more  gradually  the  ripening  takes  place,  the 
brighter  are  the  colors.  Some  leaves  ripen  and 
color  this  month,  especially  those  of  the  “  Smooth” 
and  “  Stag’s-lioru  ”  Sumachs,  which  take  on  an  in¬ 
tense  scarlet  color,  while  those  of  the  “  Dwarf  ”  or 
“  Mountain  ”  Sumach,  later  in  the  season,  become 
a  rich  purple.  The  leaves  of  the  sumachs  are 
among  the  earliest  to  ripen,  and  they  should 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  show  their  change  of 
color.  The  Maples,  the  Red  or  Soft  Maple,  and 
the  Sugar  Maple,  afford  most  brilliant  leaves,  vary¬ 
ing  in  color  from  yellow  to  orange,  and  rich  scar¬ 
let  and  crimson,  and  often  are  beautifully  varie¬ 
gated.  These,  in  some  localities,  begin  to  turn  in 
August.  They  should  be  watched,  for  those  which 
change  color  the  soonest  are  often  the  most  bril¬ 
liant.  Then  there  is  the  Virginia  Creeper,  found 
everywhere,  and  often  called  “  Woodbine,”  which 
gives  a  great  variety  of  rich  colors,  often  long  be¬ 
fore  any  frost  comes.  While  the  leaves  of  these 
trees  and  vines  are  among  the  most  showy,  you 
will  find  brilliant  leaves  upon  a  great  number  of 
others.  You  will  ask, 

HOW  SHALL  WE  PRESERVE  THE  LEAVES  ? 

This  beautiful  coloring  is  the  first  step  towards 
decay.  To  preserve  the  colors,  decay  must  be 
stopped  as  soon  as  possible  by  rapidly  drying  the 
leaves.  Pressing  them  between  the  pages  of  a  use¬ 
less  book,  or  between  old  newspapers,  will  gen¬ 
erally  answer.  The  surest  way  of  preserving  the 
colors  is  to  dry  the  leaves  rapidly,  by  placing  them 


The  Animal  Diagonal.— No.  1.  A  climbing  member  of  the  Weasel  tribe.  No.  2.  A  sea  animal.  No.  3. 
A  hunter.  No.  4.  A  burrowing  member  of  the  weasel  tribe.  No.  5.  A  placid  Australian  animal.  No.  6.  A  well 
known  animal.  The  diagonals  make  the  name  of  the  central  animal,  which  is  a  kind  of  a  Tiger. 
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between  papers,  and  then  ironing  the  papers  with 
a  warm  flat-iron,  not  too  hot.  The  object  should 
he  to  dry  the  leaves  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  ar¬ 
rest  the  change  that  has  already  commenced. 
Keep  the  leaves  flat  after  they  are  dried;  place 
them  in  a  book  or  between  papers,  with  a  moderate 
weight  upon  them.  We  will  tell  you  how  to  use 
them  later  in  the  season.  In  Collecting  autumn 
leaves,  it  is  well  to  secure  an  abundance,  as  you 
will  find  that  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  receive 
them.  There  is  sport  id  gathering  colored  leaves. 


The  Doctor’s  Talks. 

PINE-APPLES  AND  BANANAS. 

A  young  friend,  living  in  a  distant  inland  town, 
hag  evidently  just  become  acquainted  with  these 
fruits,  and  wishes  me  to  tell  him  about  piue-apples 
and  bananas,  where  they  come  from,  and  what 
kind  of  trees  they  grow  upon.  They  are  both 
fruits  of  warm  countries,  and  are  brought  in  large 
quantities  from  the  West  India  Islands  and  Central 
and  South  America.  They  come  in  swift  steamers 


these  suckers,  which  readily  take  root.  You  will 
naturally  ask  about  the  flowers  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  plant,  and  will  look  in  vain  for  the  seeds ;  in¬ 
deed  the  pine-apple  is  not  a  single  fruit,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  a  cluster  or  a  mass  of  fruits. 

It  more  closely  resembles  a  mulberry  than  any 
other  of  our  fruits.  The  mulberry  is  the  ripened 
remains  of  numerous  small  flowers.  The  more  or 
less  six-sided  divisions  upon  the  surface  of  a  pine¬ 
apple,  each  represents  a  flower  ;  if  you  carefully 
cut  open  one  of  these  “  knobs,”  you  can  perhaps 
make  out  the  parts  of  a  flower.  In  ripening, 
the  parts,  calyx,  corolla,  bracts,  seed  vessel  and  all, 
become  a  juicy  mass,  and  even  the  central  stem 
becomes  fruit  like  and  juicy.  in  this  general 
Change  of  the  parts,  seeds  very  seldom  ripen.  In 
the  wild  pine-apple, where  the  fruit  is  much  smaller 
and  less  pulpy,  seeds  are  quite  common.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  distinct  varieties  are  cultivated,  which  have 
been  obtained  from  the  seed.  The  botanical  name 
of  the  pine-apple  is  Ananassa  sa'iva  ;  the  first,  or 
generic,  name  comes  from  the  native  Brazilians  ;  the 
other  means  “  eatable.”  The  beautiful  muslin-like 
fabric  known  as  “  pine-apple  cloth,”  is  made  from 


like  the  banana,  though  longer  in  proportion.  The 
fruits  of  these  afford  a  large  share  of  the  food  of 
the  people  of  some  warm  countries.  They  are  con¬ 
sumed  raw  and  cooked  in  various  ways,  are  dried 
and  ground  into  meal,  and  are  also  dried  in  the 
same  manner  as  figs.  The  leaves  are  used  for  cov¬ 
ering  cottages,  packing,  etc.  Manilla  hemp,  so 
much  used  for  ropes,  cordage,  bagging,  and  for 
making  paper,  comes  from  the  stems  of  a  kind  of 
banana,  the  fruit  of  which  is  not  eatable. 


Raising'  Butterflies. 

“  Harry  T.  ”  can  get  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  butterflies  aud  moths  by  raising  them.  Besides 
this,  much  may  be  learned  about  insects  and  their 
habits  by  breeding  them.  It  is  well  to  make  a 
breeding  cage,  though  if  supplied  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  food,  caterpillars  are  not  apt  to  wander 
far.  A  cage  may  be  made  of  a  frame-work,  or 
simply  of  a  large  box  without  top  or  bottom,  and 
set  on  end.  Cover  the  open  portions  With  mos¬ 
quito  netting,  and  provide  a  large  door.  When 


to  New  York  and  other  seaports,  where  they  are 
both  important  articles  of  trade.  Since  railroads 
have  become  so  numerous,  these  fruits  are  now 
carried  far  inland,  and  there  are  but  few  places  of 
any  size  where  they  are  not  occasionally  sold.  The 
name,  and  especially  the  dealers’  and  gardeners’ 
name,  “  pines,”  give  the  impression  that  the  pine¬ 
apple  may  grow  upon  a  tree,  but  the  name  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  the  fruit  on  account  of  its  re¬ 
semblance  in  shape  to  that  of  the  cone  of  a  pine  tree. 

A  NATIVE  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  pine-apple  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
but  it  is  now  grown  in  all  warm  countries.  In  Eu¬ 
rope  it  is  often  cultivated  under  glass,  an  expensive 
style  of  gardening,  not  much  followed  in  this 
country,  especially  as  in  one  part  of  our  territory, 
the  lower  portion  of  Florida,  it  is  raised  in  the 
open  air.  The  engraving  shows  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  pine-apple  when  growing.  There 
is  a  tuft  of  long  curved  leaves,  often  very  prickly  on 
the  edges,  with  the  fruit  in  the  center,  raised  upon 
a  short  stem.  The  fruit  has  at  the  top  a  crown  of 
leaves,  and  at  the  bottom  several  offsets  or  suck¬ 
ers,  which  are  usually  attached  when  it  comes  to 
market.  The"  plant  is  propagated  by  means  of 


the  fibre  furnished  by  a  wild  plant,  related  to  the 
pine-apple,  but  with  much  longer  leaves. 

THE  BANANA 

grows  in  a  very  different  manner ;  the  appearance 
of  the  plant  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  Though 
the  stem  is  so  large,  and  from  six  to  fifteen  feet  or 
more  high,  it  is  not  properly  a  tree.  The  enormous 
leaves  have  very  large  and  broad  leaf-stalks,  and 
what  appears  like  the  trunk  is  really  made  up  of 
the  leaf-stalks  wrapped  around  one  another. 

THE  FLOWER  CLUSTER 

is  produced  from  the  center  of  this  crown  of 
leaves  ;  it  has  a  long  stalk,  upon  which  the  flowers 
are  arranged  in  groups,  covered  by  a  broad  scale, 
which  falls  away  as  the  flowers  open.  The  fruit 
which  follows  grows  very  rapidly,  each  cluster  con¬ 
taining  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  fruits,  and  weighing  seventy  to  eighty 
pounds.  After  the  bunch  is  gathered,  the  stem  is 
cut  down  ;  new  shoots  at  once  spring  up  from  the 
root,  which  in  a  few  months  bear  fruit  in  their 
turn.  Usually,  the  cultivated  bananas  have  no 
seeds,  the  fruit  being  entirely  filled  with  pulp. 
The  plantain  is  a  closely  related  fruit,  and  much 


you  find  any  caterpillars  you  wish  to  raise,  notice 
what  they  feed  upon.  While  some  are  general 
feeders,  others,  unless  supplied  with  the  leaves  of 
a  particular  plant,  will  refuse  to  eat,  and  starve. 
You  must  give  your  caterpillars  fresh  leaves  in 
plenty,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  what  ap¬ 
petites  some  of  them  have.  Cut  branches  or  stems 
of  the  trees  and  plants,  and  place  them  in  jars  of 
water  (old  fruit  cans  will  answer),  to  keep  them 
fresh.  If  you  do  not  know  whether  your  caterpil¬ 
lars  “spin  up”  above  ground,  or  burroW  when  the 
time  comes  for  them  to  go  to  rest,  you  should 
place  a  box  of  soil  inside  of  yonr  cage,  to  allow 
those  that  make  their  chrysalis  in  the  earth  to  do 
so.  If  you  can  find  the  caterpillar  of  the  “Regal 
Walnut  Moth,”  it  will  be  a  most  interesting  one  to 
raise,  and  see  how  its  appearance  changes  with 
each  cast  of  its  skin,  and  so  with  many  others.  To 
have  fine  specimens  of  the  perfect  insects,  the 
caterpillars  must  have  all  they  can  eat.  In  au¬ 
tumn,  when  the  leaves  have  fallen,  you  can  find 
many  cocoons  of  large  moths  attached  to  trees 
and  bushes.  These  should  be  brought  home  and 
placed  in  the  breeding-cage  until  next  spring,  when 
the  perfect  insects  will  make  their  appearance. 
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.ONE  TRIAL  OF  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 

vltli  the 


<A.S.T. 


(SLACK  TIP  ON  THEitt,  will  convince 
Parents  of  their  VALVE. 


World’s  ONLY  Manufactory  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for  use  of 

Invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-  and  secondary  hand  propulsion,  In¬ 
doors  and  out.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Sole  ma¬ 
kers  of  the  Patented  "  Rolling  Chairs  ” 
puBhed  about  at  Centennial.  For  Illustra¬ 
ted  Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  Amer.  Agriculturist. 
SMITH  WHEEL  CHAIR  CONCERN,  162  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


11  University. 


THE  TECHNICAL  COURSES 

Agriculture, 

Architecture, 

Civil  Engineering, 

Electrical  Engineering. 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

Entrauce  Examinations  begin  at  9  A.  M.  Sep¬ 
tember  18.  1883.  To  regular  students  in  Agriculture 
instruction  is  free.  For  the  University  Register,  con¬ 
taining  full  statements  regarding  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion,  course  of  study,  degrees,  honors,  expenses,  free 
scholarships,  etc.,  and  for  special  information,  apply  to  The 
President  op  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Rutgers  College. 

(Chari ered  as  “Queen’s  College  ”  in  1770. ) 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  1  hour  from  New  York,  on  Pa.  R.R. 
Year  begins  (examinations  admission)  Sept.  20, 1883. 

SLOAN 
ENT- 
8100 

Additional  Endowments.  New  Library  Fund.  Seven¬ 
teen  Professors ;  No  Tutors.  Classical  course 
thorough.  Ample  provision  for  Electives,  Junior  and 
Senior  years. 

SCIENTIFIC  "DEPARTMENT 

The  New  Jersey  State  College  to  Promote 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

A  practical  Scientific  School  of  high  grade.  Two  courses, 
of  four  years  each.  “  Engineering  and  Mechanics,”  and 
“Agriculture  and  Chemistry.” 

Thorough  work,  with  constant  field-practice  in  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Surveying.  Careful  laboratory  work  In  Chemistry, 
with  full  apparatus  for  each  student.  A  well  equipped 
Astronomical  ODservatory,  for  students’  use.  Full  course 
in  Draughting. 

INCREASED  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  FRENCH  AND  GERM  \N,  WITH 
A  VIEW  TO  PRACTICAL  USE. 

Forty  State  Scholarships  Iree  )  eight  of  them 
now  vacant,  to  be  filled  before  September  20th.  Full  in¬ 
formation  in  catal  gue.  Graduates  who  wish  them,  uni¬ 
formly  secure  profitable  positions.  For  catalogue,  or  any 
Information,  address  Secretary  Rutgers  College. 

MERRILL  EDWARDS  GATES,  Ph.  D„  LL.D.,  President. 


Pear liNE 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
ingly,  and  Is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers — but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINE 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
the  name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


{Continued from  last  week.) 

How  Watch  Cases  are  Made. 

This  process  of  manufacture  was  invented 
by  James  Boss,  who  started  in  business  in 
1854,  and  the  methods  and  tools  used  in 
making  these  watch  cases  are  covered  by 
patents.  This  is  the  only  watch  case  made 
under  this  process.  For  many  years  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  these  goods  was  slow,  owing 
to  popular  prejudice  against  “plated”  goods, 
but  gradually  the  public  learned  that  the 
James  Boss’  Gold  Watch  Case  was  not  a 
cheap  gold^washed  or  electro-plated  article, 
but  was  made  of  genuine  gold  plates  of 
standard  quality  and  thickness.  Conscientious 
adherence  to  the  determination  to  make 
the  best  watch  case  ever  put  on  the  market, 
and  the  adoption  of  every  improvement 
suggested,  has  made  the  James  Boss’  Gold 


Watch  Case  the  standard. 


trade 


eJU’aRK 


In  this  watch  case  the  parts  & 
most  subject  to  wear — the  bow,  crown,  hinges, 
thumb-catches,  etc.,  are  made  of  solid  gold. 

fiend  3  cent  stamp  to  Keystone  Watch  Case  Factories,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  for  handsome  Illustrated  Pamphlet  showing  how 
James  Boss5  and  Keystone  Watch  Cases  are  made. 

(To  be  continued .)  2 

WATER  BURY  WATCH. 

PRICE  83.50,  by  REGISTERED  MAIL. 

Stem  Winder.  Circulars  with  full  particulars  free. 

CUMMINGS  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

Mammoth  Cave, 

EDMONSON  CO.,  KY. 

On  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  Eighty- 
live  Miles  from  Louisville. 

The  most  interesting  natural  curiosity  in  the  world !  The 
latest  Cavern  km>wn ! 

Everybody  will  be  interested  to  visit  it.  For  maps,  rates, 
routes,  and  other  information  address 

W.  C.  COMSTOCK,  Box  6,  Louisville,  Ky. 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 

FERMENTA¬ 

TION. 


TO  KEEP 
IT 

SWEET 

USE 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free  :  sufficient  for 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  Bble.,  $1.50,  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.80  Dy  mail,  prepaid.  Price 
lower  In  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZINSSER  &  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


W.  S.  BLUNT, 

lOO  Beekman  St., 
New  York, 

Manufacturer  of  the 

“  UNIVERSAL”  AND 
“  LOTUS” 

“NOISELESS” 

force  Pumps. 

Mushroom  Strain¬ 
ers, 

Sand  Chambers, 
Deep  Well  Pumps. 
Garden  Engines. 

Orders  received,  and 
Pumps  fitted  complete 
and  ready  to  be  put  into 
the  deepest  wells. 

Full  supply  of  Hose, 
Iron  Pipe,  and  Brass 
Goods. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


The  Victor  Evaporator, 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  evaporated  upon  an  entirely  new 
principle,  based  on  the  natural  laws  of  heat  and  vapor; 
easy  and  economical  to  operate;  simple  In  construction; 
portable.  Size, 11  ft.  long,  8  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  deep,  requir¬ 
ing  only  a  one-story  buildl  g.  Travs,  3  ft.  x  4  ft.  ea  h. 
Guaranteed  capacity  .  1  0  bushels  apples  every  twenty-four 
hours.  Product  not  excelled  by  any  other  system.  The 
only  Evaporator  that  does  not  Infringe  existing  patents. 
Price  $450.00.  Send  for  circulars  and  other  information  to 
D.  WING  &  BKO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


J.  M.  TH0RBURN  &  CO., 

15  JOHN  STREET, 

NEW  YORK, 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 

CATALOG  U  E  OF 

BULBS 

for  Autumn  planting  is  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS 

FOR  FLORISTS,  A  SPECIALTY. 


H  OW  to  B  y  i  0  d  oUno  money! 

2  vols.  large  Quarto,  378  illustrations.  Price  $1. 
Contains  designs  for  Villas,  Farm  Houses,  Cot- 
itages,  Barns  and  Outhouses  of  every  descrip- 
lion,  also  for  Hotbeds,  Cisterns,  &c.,  &c.  “Prc- 
^ciselv  meets  a  want  which  thousands  have 
felt.” — AC  Y.Observcr.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  these  books  in  an  adv’t  or  even  in  a 
circular,  we  send  them,  post-paid,  for  exami¬ 
nation ,  on  receipt  of  $1,  to  tie  returned  and, 

_ money  refunded,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Address,  Co-operative  Building  Plan  Association, 
24  Beekman  St.(Box  2702),FTewYork.  ( Mention  this  paper.) 


H.WJ0HNS 


Liquid  Paints 

Are  the  purest,  finest,  richest,  most  durable  and  economi¬ 
cal  paints  ever  made  for  structural  purpos  s.  Samples  of 
colors  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  by  mail. 

From  American  Agriculturist,  November,  1880. 

“Through  a  number  of  years  the  II.  W. 
Johns  M’f’g  Co.  have  established  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  making  liquid 
paints  that  are  remarkable  for  their  dura¬ 
bility  and  beauty.  Their  Asbestos  Liquid 
JPaints  have  real  merit,  and  all  who  con¬ 
template  painting  their  farm  and  other 
buildings  should  bear  this  in  mind.  We 
can  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  our  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  firm  and  its  paints  in 
the  past.” 

'  Copy  of  our  Pamphlet, 

STRUCTURAL  DECORATION, 

with  illustrations  of  prominent  buildings  and  other  struc¬ 
tures  painted  with  our  paints,  showing  colors  used ,  etc., 
will  be  mailed  free  upon  application. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  SVt’f’g  Co., 

87  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 
Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Roofing, 
Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings,  Steam 
Packing,  Millboard,  Sheathings,  Lin¬ 
ings,  Coatings,  Cements,  etc. 


WELL  BORING, 


ARTESIAN  WEU 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY 
and  how  to  nse,is  fully  Illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recom- 
mended  In  “  AaeriOaS  Agriculturist, "  Nov.  No.,  1S7S,  page  465. 
Send  for  It.  Portable,  low  priced,  woi Red  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  p'-’o©  list  a  — ”tg. 

Piorco  Woll  Excavator  Oc.  Long  Island  City,  New  York. 


&  scr 


We  ofler  to  send  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  of  price, 

Eostage  paid,  a  pair  of  our  best  Cast-Steel,  J apanned  Handle 
hears  or  Scissors.  Every  pair  warranted  to  be  as  repre¬ 
sented,  or  money  refunded. 

4X-inch  Ladies’  Scissors . $  .40 


5 

5K 

6 

6  X 

7 
6 

6><S 

7 

l* 

8K 

9 

10 


.45 

“  “  50 

“  “  55 

“  “  . 60 

“  “  65 

Straight  Trimmers . 55 

.  .60 

.  .65 

.  .70 

.  .75 

.  .85 

1.00 

.  1.25 


Nickel-plated,  $  .55 
.60 
.65 
.70 
.75 
.80 
.70 
.75 
.80 
85 
.90 
1.00 
1.15 
1.40 


We  will  make  a  liberal  discount  to  any  pa 
dozen  or  more  at  one  time 


y  ordering  one 


Please  mention  this  paper. 

THE  NORFOLK  SHEAR  CO., 

Norfolk,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 
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HYACINTHS,  OKOCUS, 

LILIES, 

TULIPS,  NAECISSUS, 

SMALL  FEUITS,  &o. 

Our  Aiitumn  Catalogue  of  the  above,  72  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  and  containing  a  Beautifully  Colored  Plate 
of  Lilies,  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  lOcts. 
Customers  of  last  fall  will  be  supplied  gratis  from  our 
books  without  application. 

13.  Iv.  BLISS  &  SONS, 
Seed,  Plant,  and  Bulb  Warehouse, 

34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


Dutch  Bulbs 

NEW  AND  RARE  WINTER  FLOWERING 
PLANTS,  NEW  FRUITS,  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— Large  importations,  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs,  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-house  Plants,  Palms,  Orchids,  Boses,  &c.,  well 
grown,  cheap.  New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cheiries, 
new  Grapes,  new  Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of 
all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  Catalogues  mailed  to 
applicants,  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hardy  Plants  and  Bulbs, 

All  the  new  and  rare  varieties  are  to  he  found  in  our 
catalogue.  Now  is  the  time  for  planting  all  Bulos  for  Spring 
flowering.  Lilies,  Tulips,  Iris,  Narcissus,  New 
1, ilium  Harrisii,  and  50  cts.  each.  The  most 
complete  collections  in  our  line  in  this  country.  Address, 
WOOLSON  &  CO.,  Lock  Drawer  E.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Thorium  &  Titus, 


158  Chambers  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCH 
BULBS  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

800,000  No.  1  PEACH  TREES. 

Over  eighty  varieties  among  which  can  be  found  kinds 
suited  to  all  sections,  including  all  the  new  and  old  standard 
sorts ;  also  300,003  Apple  Trees.  200,000  of  them  extra  long 
keeping  varieties,  adapted  to  Southern  planting,  and 
wherever  long-keeping  varieties  are  desirable.  Kiefer  ant} 
Leconte  Pears.  Also  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery 
stock,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Small  Fruit,  and  other  plants  sent  by  mail  to  all  sections. 
Catalogues  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with  much 
valuable  information,  mailed  gratis. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS.  Wilmington  (Delaware). 

200,000  Peach  Trees  for  fall  of  1883.  Suitable  for  all 
sections,  at  especially  low  rates.  Also  a  full  stock  of 
all  Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines.  100,000  Wilson  Early 
Blacl  berry,  grown  fruin  root  cuttings,  and  a  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Grapes,  Raspberry,  Asparagus,  Strawberries,  &c. 
Send  orderB  early,  and  secure  best  stock  and  assortment. 
Address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Village  Nurseries, 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Phoenix  Nursery. 

Very  large,  choice  assortment  of  Apple,  1,  2,  and  8  years, 
including  New  Russian  and  Northern.  Grape 
Vines,  especially  Concord,  1  and  2  years.  Snyder 
Blackberry,  Gregg  Raspberry,  Manchester,  and 
other  choice  Strawberries.  Russian  Mulberry, 
Apple  Root  Grafts,  Superb  Tulips  and  other  Bulbs 
for  fall  planting.  Price  List  free.  Address, 

Delavan,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.  F.  K.  PHOENIX. 

PEACH  TREES.  — Weare  prepared  tomake  lowrates 
on  large  lots  for  fall  trade.  Those  wanting  5,000  and 
10,000  lots  will  please  correspond  with  us  We  will  also 
contract  to  bud  and  grow  lots  of  5,0  0  and  upwards  of  such 
varieties  as  wanted  We  have  Bartlett  and  Kleffer  Pear, 
Orange  and  Champion  Quince.  Wild  Goose  and  Reed  Plum, 
Apple  Trees,  &c.  D.  BAIRD  &  SON,  Manalapan,  N.  J. 


TO  MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  TRUCKERS. 

SEEDS,  (of  new  crop,)  for  Fall  Sowing. 

CABBAGE,  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  40c  per  oz. ;  $1.50  per  1-4  lb. ;  $6  per  lb. ;  Sow  from  10  to  20  Sept. 
“  Henderson’s  Premier,  50c  per  oz. ;  $1.75  per  1-4  lb. ;  $6.50  per  lb. :  “  10  to  20  Sept. 

“  Henderson’s  Early  Summer,  40c  per  oz. :  $1.50  per  1-4  lb.  ;  $5.50  per  lb.  “  20toS0Sept. 

CAULIFLOWER,  Henderson's  Early  Snowball,  50c  per  pk't  $8.00  per  oz.  “  20  to  30  Sept. 

LETTUCE,  Boston  Market,  Butter,  and  Curled  Simpson  25c  per  oz..  Sow  from  10  to  20  Sept. 
SPINACH,  Hend  erson’s  Norfolk  Savoy  Leaved,  55c  per  lb. ,  10  pounds  for  $5.00. 

“  New  Thick  Leaf,  60c  per  lb.  ;  10  pounds  for  $5.50. 

Free  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price;  if  by  express,  deduct  from  these  prices  as  postage,  16c.  per  lb. 
For  other  Seasonable  Seeds,  see  Catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  &  37  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


of  ALL  PLANTS,  for  ALL  CROPS,  for  ALL 
MATES.  All  are  tested;  only  the  best  sent  out. 

Grain  and  Farm  Seed  Manual ;  History  and  best  methods  l 

of  culture  of  Grains,  Root  Crops,  Grasses,  Fodder  Crops,  Treee  __ _ _ _ 

Planting,  etc.  only  lOets.  Annual  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  pnnR  vrnK 
_ _  .  _  several  Thousand  varieties,  FREE. 

Sibley’S  seedsT  HIRAM  SS  BLEY  &  CO,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Chicago,! 


PEDIGREE 

SEEDS! 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINGS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  J  784.  Drop  us  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  PRICED  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LANDKETH,  PHILADELPHIA. 

FRUIT  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GRAPE  VINES.  PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 
SMALL  FRUITS.  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 

An  immense  stock.  Splendid  Assortment.  Warranted  true.  Remarkably  cheap—  40  CHOICE 
tfg>  A  g*  jgfT  O  Send  for  Catalogue  free.  28th  year.  400  Acres.  18  Greenhouses.  Address 

D  I  Ob  I  VVa  THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio 


GRAPE  VINES  ! 

Jefferson,  Lady  Washington,  Pocklington,  Del¬ 
aware,  Catawba,  Concords.  Etc.  LOWER 
THAN  THE  LOWEST.  Price  list  free,  with  lith- 
ograph  cuts  of  Jefferson  and  Pocklington.  ALL 
STOCK  WARRANTED  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

EVERETT  BROWN  &  CQ.^spc°Mg: 

■  -jawi  Pocklington, Ducli-i 
!  1  II  I  |  ess, Lady  Washing- 

■  IB  I  '  toil,  Ve  r  g  e  u  n  e  s, 

I  ■"  I  Moore’s  Early, 

III  | Jefferson.  Early 
111  (Victor,  Brighton, 

ill  Up  rent  I  SS. 

Also  other  Small  Fruits,  and  all  older  varieties  Grapes,  Ex 
tra  quality.  Warranted  true,  Cheap  by  mail.  Low 
Rates  to  Dealers.  LARGEST  STOCK  IN 
AMERICA.  Prices  reduced.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

_ T,  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

EARLY  RICE  SEED  VIEAT. 

New  and  best  variety  now  known.  Ripens  earlier,  yields 
better,  weighs  heavier,  and  brings  better  price  than  the 
Fultz.  Testimonials  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 
General  E.  A.  Carman,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  says  :  “  The  returns  received  from 
the  Early  Rice  Wheat  purchased  from  P.  L.  Hargett  &  Co., 
Frederick  City,  Md..  and  distributed  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  have  generally  been  very  favorable, 
and  the  variety  promises  to  give  good  results.”  Price  30 
cts.  per  lb. ;  4  pounds,  $1.00,  postage  prepaid  by  us  ;  $3.00  per 
bushel ;  five  bushels  or  more,  $2.50  per  bushel,  F.  O.  B.,  at 
Frederick  City,  Md.  New  2  bushel  sacks,  25  cents  each. 
The  cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Write,  for  circulars. 
Address,  P.  L.  HARGETT  &  CO„  Frederick  City,  Md. 


TRIE  PLANTERS’  GUIDE. 

Avery  complete  and  practical  guide  to  Forest  Tree  Plant¬ 
ing  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  early  tn  October. 

It  conta'ns  over  seventy  pages  of  reading  matter.  A 
large  number  of  varieties  are  treated  separately,  and  plain 
and  explicit  directions  for  growing  from  seed,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  management  in  each  case  are  given.  It  has  an  il¬ 
luminated  cover,  and  also  contains  beautiful  and  accurate 
delineations  of  about  thirty  varieties  of  forest  leaves  in 
autumn  colors. 

Mailed  free  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  price,  50  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to 

W.  W.  JOHNSON, 

Snowflake,  Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 

XJTT'  4  t  'ITT  TREES,  best  new  and  old  sorts,  fine 
X  HiA'  ’XX  stock,  in  quantities  to  suit.  General 
Nursery  stock,  small  Trees  and  Plants  by  mall.  Price  list 
Jree.  JOSIAH  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Best  Market  Pear. 

99,999  Peach  Trees.  All  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  new  and  ■  Id  Strawberries,  Grapes, 
Currants,  Raspberries,  &c.,  &c.  New 
Blackberry,  the  EARLY  CLUSTER, 
early,  hardy,  good  ;  single  hill  yielded  13 

?uart8  at  one  picking.  Send  for  free  cata- 
ogue.  J.  S.  COLLINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Martin  Amber  Wheat. 

This  new  variety  has  again  proven  its  superiority  over 
older  varieties  by  its  enormous  yield.  Fine  quality  of 
Grain  and  Flour,  and  the  fact,  that  with  ordinary  cultivation 
it  only  requires  X  Bushel  of  Seed  to  produce  TWENT  Y- 
FIVE  to  FORT  Y  Bushels  per  acre.  Price,  by  Express. 
1  peck  $2.00,  K  bushel  $3.'  0,  X  Dushel,  enough  for  one  acre, 
$4.00, 1  bushel  $5.00.  By  mail  prepaid,  1  lb.  50  cts.,  3  lbs.  $1 .00. 
The  Martin  Amber  Wheat  originated  in  this  locality  and  I 
warrant  my  seed  pure.  Descriptive  circular  free.  Address, 
J.  L.  DILLON,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

SEED  WHEAT 

New  and  Wonderful! 

The  “GOLDEN  PROLIFIC”  has  outyielded  all 
other  varieties.  We  have  received  hundreds  of  testimonials 
from  customer-  to  whom  we  sent  this  new  wheat  last  fall, 
and  all  pronounce  it  the  best  in  cultivation,  yielding  in 
many  cases  over  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  nearly  double  the 
yield  of  other  varieties  od  same  farm.  Large,  handsome 
white  berry,  having  a  slight  amber  tinge,  bearded,  hardy, 
vigorous,  stiff  straw,  very  early,  free  from  rust,  making 
flour  of  the  highest  quality.  Try  it,  and  you  will  be  more 
than  satisfied.  Per  lb.,  post-paid,  50  cents;  by  freight  or  ex¬ 
press,  peck  $1 .50,  bushel  $5.01).  bag  of  2%  bushels  $10.  Re¬ 
mit  by  P.  O.  Order  or  Registered  Letter.  We  have  also  new 
3Ie«literranean  Hybrid,  Early  Rice,  Lovett’s 
New  White,  Martin’s  Amber,  Landreth  White, 
Tuscan  Island,  Emporium  Scott,  Dot,  Delaware  Amber, 
Fultz,  Red  Mediterranean,  and  other  good  varieties,  from 
$1.50  per  bush.  up.  Descriptive  circular  and  history  sent  free. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

1114  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Seed  Wheat 

OF  OUR  OWN  GROWING. 

Tuscan  Island  Mediterranian,  of  which  we  are  the  intro¬ 
ducer.  Valley  Wheat,  Martin’s  Amber,  Red  Rock,  Michigan, 
and  Del.  Amber,  etc.  Also  Penna.  and  Oregon  White  Rye 
Sample,  History,,  and  Description  of  5  varieties  of  Wheat 
and  two  of  Rye  sent  on  receipt  of  two  Set.  stamps.  Address 
SAMUEL  WILSON, 
Meckanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
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dMT'MT'W'b  n/  U 1,^  A  HTfi  including  Lovett’s  New  White,  the  best 

JL  IS  fi-i  .El  JLr  W  Itl.  ful ./».  J  of  all.  $50  in  cash  prizes  for  largest 

yield  from  one  peck.  Lb.,  75  cts.,  post-paid;  peck,  $3;  bus.,  $10.00.  Circulars  free.  No  winter  wheat 
grower  should  be  without  it.  BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO.,  129  and  131  South  Front  St,,  Philadelphia. 


The  PLANET  Jr.  POTATO  DIGGERS  (White  &  Sweet) 

Are  now  perfected,  and  the  price  is  so  low  that  no  one  having  five  acres  yearly  of  either  white  or  sweet  potatoes,  can 
afford  to  be  without  one  where  time  and  labor  cost  money,  or  where  clean  digging  and  potatoes  free  from  cuts  and  bruises 
are  desirable.  The  VVHITK  Potato  Digger  has  steel  moldboard  and  digging  tines,  and  digs  the  crop  clean  among  green 
or  ripe  vines  ready  for  picking  Into  baskets.  The  SWEET  Potato  Digger  cuts  the  vines  on  both  sides  of  the  row  at 
once,  at  the  same  time  that  it  digs  the  crop  handsomely,  throwing  the  hills  on  their  sides  without  knocking  off  the  pota¬ 
toes,  but  leaving  them  exposed  to  view  and  in  the  very  best  condition  for  gathering.  Both  machines  are  adjustable,  easily 
understood,  free  from  gearing  or  complication,  are  light  running,  and  will  last  a  life-time  of  ordinary  usage.  Descriptive 
circulars  free.  .8,  JL.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

147  tfc  149  Catharine  Street,  Philadelphia.  I’a. 


The  New  Strawberry,  Legal  Tender, 

has  stood  2  years  further  trial,  and  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  leading  berry  growers  of  this  section,  and  will  be  offer¬ 
ed  this  fall  at  $2  per  doz. ;  $10  per  hundred :  with  liberal  dis¬ 
count  to  the  trade.  All  the  best  kinds  on  the  best  terms. 

200,000  Kiefer  and  Lecont  Pear  Buds,  75  cts.  per 
hundred ;  $3  per  M.  Headquarters  for  the  early  Prolific  and 
Reliance  Raspberries,  the  best  for  profit.  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  free.  J.  C.  GIBSON,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


I 


STRAWBERRIES, 


Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  and  Currants. 

Newest  and  Best  Varieties.  "  . 

logue  free. 


Newest  and  Best  Varieties.  &  Descriptive  Cata- 
?ue  free. 

JOSEPH  IL  FITTS.  Pr»yi<1oT.oe.  It.  I. 


I 


FAIRVIEW  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 
250,000  handsome  Peach  Trees. 
Kieffer  Pear  Trees,  .millions  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  25  Acres  Big 
Berries— Old  Iron  Clad,  Manchester,  Big 
Bob,  and  all  others.  Catalogues  free. 
Address  J.  PERKINS, 

Moorestowu,  N.  J. 

PEACH  TREES  at  living  prices.  Apple,  Plum, 
JT  Small  Fruits,  *Xro.  Prices  on  Application. 

K.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

Pomona  Nurseries. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
KIEFFER’S  HYBRID  PEARS. 
100  Acres  in  Small  Fruits. 

OLD  and  NEW  varieties  STRAWBERRIES, 
Raspberries  and  Blackberries,  GRAPES  and 
Currants.  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Plants  and 
Vines  at  lowest  rates  for  pure  aud  genuine 
stock.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Catalogue,  with  Col¬ 
ored  Plates ,  tree.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  0.,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  Cheap. 

300,000  Peach  Trees,  1  year  from  bud,  raised  from 
Tennessee  pits.  100,000  Cherry  and  La  Versailles 
Currants,  1  and  2  years  old.  25,000  Concord  Vines, 
1  and  2  years  old,  together  with  a  full  assortment  of 
other  Nursery  stock.  Address, 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SOUS,  Hew  Gan- an,  Ct. 


100MINGT0N  by  E. K. Phcenix, 

rinn«P  nu  nji  Incorporated  1883 

NURSERY  CO.  FMVaorv^ 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL  •  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Catalogue 
for  Fall  of  1883  now  ready  and  mailed  on  application 
BST  600  ACRES!  13  GREENHOUSES  ! 


B 


Catalpa  Speciosa! 

HARDY  WESTERN  CATALPA. 

One  million  for  sale  this  fall  at  the  following  prices: 

Per  100.  Per  1,030. 


lyr. 

lyr. 

lyr. 

lyr. 


.$3.60 
1.00 
1.50 
2.00 
3.00 
,  4.00 


$3.00 

5.00 

7.50 

10.00 

15.00 

20.00 


and 


old,  4  to  6  inches . 

old,  6  to  9  “ 

old,  9  to  12  “  . 

old,  12  to  18  “  . 

2  yrs.  old,  transplanted,  18  to  24  inches 
2yrs.  old,  “  2  to  3  feet... 

No  charges  for  hoxing  or  packing. 

Also,  oyer  sixty  other  varieties  of  Tree  Seedlings 
Tree  Seeds  for  Forest  aud  Ornamental  planting. 

Price  List  fur  fall  of  1883  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  wuo  apply. 

My  new  work  on  Forestry  will  he  sent  free  to  all  pur¬ 
chasers  who  order  five  dollars'  worth  of  stock  from  this 
list.  Address, 

W.  W.  JOHNSON, 

Snowflake,  Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 

— the“dingee“&”conard  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVEK-BLOOMING 


establishment 
of 


mak 

6C 


.  ROSES.  'eOLA^C 
ES  alone.  Strong  Pot  Plants  suitable  for 
e  bloom  delivered  safely,  postpaid, to  any  post- 
splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled. 


SPECIAL 
_ E  HOUSES 

Plants  suitable  for 


The  only 
BUSINES 
for  ROST 

immed' 

office.  5s  _  __  _  _ 

for$|;  1 2 for  32:  jf>  for $'3:  26for S4l’35 for  85; 
75 tor 81 0;  IOOfor8l3;  WeCIVEa  Handsome 
Present  of  choice  and  valuable  ROSES  free 
with  every  order.  Our  NEW  CUIDE,  a  complete 
Treatise  on  the  Aose,70pp.  eleqantb/  illustrated — freetoall. 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co,,  Pa, 


Dumson  Nurseries. 

100,000  Peach  Trees 

150,000  Mulberry  Trees  for  silk  food;  best 
varieties.  Silk-worm  Eggs.— Choice  Small 
Fruits.— 75  Acres  of  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  including  Rhododendrons, 
Azalias,  Kalmia,  Japanese  Maples,  etc. 
etc.  Catalogues  Free. 

H ANCE  &  BORDEN,  Mang’rs,  Red  Bank,  N. 


WANTED. 


Salesmen  to  take  orders  for  a 
choice  line  of  specialties 
Stark  Nursery,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


MDXJLSON,,  Wants  reteif  Salesmen 
0  on  first-class  Nursery  Stock  and  Pure  Soap. 


s  . . 

BOWKER’S 

Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate  with  Potash. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and  low  in 
price.  Send  fur  Pampulet. 

B9WKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  JVew  York. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

27  SiT  USE. 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sizes-1  to  40  H.  Power 
Adopted  by  U.S.gov. 
at  forts  and  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  IXL  Teed  Mill, 

which  can  be  run  bv  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List,  Address 

U.  S.  WIMP  ENGIHE  &  PUMP  CD.  BATAVIA  ILL. 

THE  PERKINS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Seif- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
instructions  tor  erecting  sent  with  the  first 
mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’ Wind  Mill  &  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

IN  TN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  of 

wimv..  ■  —■% the  U.S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
0HMiuui.Ecfos.  C  been  made  by  us  for  15  years, and  has 
atavI'a  \  never  blown  down  without  tower 
”  L'  breaking,  a  recor  d  no  other  mill  can 
show.  MII,LS  SENT  ON  80  HAYS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  FORM 
SHELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
AND  FEE  D  MILL  CO.  sBataria,  Kane  Cojll* 

The  Watertown 

WINDMILL 

THE  BEST  IN  USE 
Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  A 
H.  H.  BABCOCK 
BUGGY  CO. 

Successors  to  H.  H.  Babcock 
&  Sons,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

OLD  RELIABLE  STOVER. 

We  Manufacture  the  Stover  Pumping 
Windmill,  as  well  as  Geared  Windmills  of 
all  sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shellers, 
Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders,  operated 
by  Pumping  Windmills  Corn  and  Cob 
Double-faced  Grinders  with  Sweep,  and  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  henries. 
FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO.. 

Freepnr-,  Til.,  U.  S.  A. 
Sole  Owners.  Proprietors,  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Stover  Wind  Mill  for  the  United  States, 


1883 - AUTUMN - 18  83. 

Those  who  wish  to  raise 

DELICIOUS  FRUITS  te/ 

tion,  or  to  ornament  their  grounds  with  New  and 

Beautiful  ORNAMbNIAL  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Iloses,  Vines,  etc.,  should  send  for  our  Abridged 
Catalogue,  mailed  free  on  application.  Now  is  the  time  to 
prepare  orders.  Address, 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GUpp^ 


This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remai  kabie  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  m  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 
Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is  as  strong  and  will  scour  equal 
to  steel.  We  also  make  it  of  charco:il  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and 
Implements  sent  free. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

SETH  CHAPMAN’S  SON  &  CO., 

B&m.M. flats  in 

Peruvian  Guano 

(from  a  cargo  recently  arrived  from  Peru.) 

17©  FRONT  STREET 

NEW  YORK. 

who  are  Interested  In 

Growing  Crops 

cheaply  and  successfully 
should  write  ns  for  our  pamphlet  on  pure 
fertilizers.  USTAgaod  fertilizer  can  be  made 
at  hornet  or  about  $  |  2  a  ton  by  composting 
with  POWELL’S  PREPARED  CHEMICALS. 
References!  n  EveryState.  4Sf  Agents  wanted 
tor  unoccupied  territory.  A  p"  I  v  with  references. 

BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

^weirs_T7p-T^p_Bone_Fertnizer, 

Bone,  Potash,  Ammonia,  &c. 

16  LIGHT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD 

Peruvian  Guano 

DIRECT  IMPORTATIONS. 

The  undersigned,  having  just  received  the  first  cargo 
imported  direct  from  the  Deposits  under  the  new 
Government  Contract*  take  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
trade 

PERUVIAN  GUANO 

of  first  class  quality,  and  in  excellent  condition. 

For  particulars  and  prices,  apply  to 

HURTADO  &  CO., 

Post  Building,  16  Exchange  Place,  N.  Y. 

To  Fertilizer  and  Ghemioal  Manufacturers. 

Please  send  quotations  for  Calcic  Superphosphate,  Po 
tassic  Chloride,  Amnionic  Sulphate,  Sodic  Nitrate, .Potassic 
Nitrate,  Precipitated  Calcic  Phosphate,  Calcic  Sulphate,  in 
bulk,  to  Prof.  A.  E.  MENKE.  Agricultural  College.  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.  These  substances  must  be  of  good  quality,  as  they 
are  for  use  on  an  experiment  farm,  and  will  be  analyzed. 

THE  CHEAPEST" 

Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

Especially  adapted  for  Spraying  Fruit 
Trees,  Watering  Gardens  and  Lawns, 
and  washing  Carriages.  Will  throw  a 
steady  stream  60  feet  Can  he  applied 
to  any  service  that  a  Cistern  or  Force 
Pump  can  be  used  for.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ROSS  CUTTERS. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 
OF  ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 

E.  W.  ROSS  tfc  CO.,  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Of  Mention  American  Agriculturist. 

BALDWIN’S  IMPROVED  ENSILAGE  &  FEED  CUTTER. 

STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

Thoroughly  tested  during 
last  four  seasons,  for  Cut¬ 
ting  Ensilage,  andpro  ved  a 
pefect  success.  The  lead¬ 
ing  Cutter  for  last  sixteen 
years  for  cutting  all  kinds 
of  dry  and  green  fodder. 
Power  cutters  have  Bald¬ 
win’s  Safety  Fly  Wheel: 
the  only  reliable  wheel 
made.  IS  Sizes  for  hand 
and  power.  Send  for  il¬ 
lustrated  circulars  con- 
1  taining  description,  prices 
and  testimonials. 

C  Pierpout  &  Co., 
Mfrs.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

AN  END  TO  TROUBLE  WITH  GATES. 

I  will  send  Model  or  Miniature  Gate  on  receipt  of  75cts., 
or  two  for  $t  00,  which  will  enable  any  man  who  can  saw  a 
hoard  and  drive  a  nail,,  to  make  a  Farm  Gate  in  2  hours. 
N  o  brace,  no  rod,  no  counter  balance.  The  maker  may  swing 
on  it,  and  if  it  swags,  1  forfeit  the  money. 

J.  C.  McAFEE,  Dallas,  Marshall  Co.,  West  Va. 

THE  “CENTENNIAL”  FANNING  MILL. 

The  Best  Mill  in 
the  World.  It  sep¬ 
arates  Oats.  Cockle, 
and  all  foul  stun 
from  Wheat.  Is  also 
a  perfect  cleaner  of 
Flax,  Timothy, 
Clover,  and  all  kinds 
of  6eeds.  The  great 
improvement  over 
other  mills  is  that  it 
has  two  shoes.  It  is 
especially  adapted 
for  warehouse  use. 
Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Price- 
List.  Liberal  dis 
count  to  dealers. 

Address,  S.  FREE 
MAN  &  SON,  Ra 
cine,  Wis. 

IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS! 

Non-Explosive  Steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  and  Lever 
Horse-Powers,  Threshing  Machines.  Straw-Preserving 
Threshers,  La  Dow's  Disc  and  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Harrows, 
Eagle  Sulky  HorBe  Rakes,  Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Steamers,  etc.,  etc.  Wheeler  &  Melick  Co.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Established  1830.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


$1000  REWARD 

For  any  machine  hulling  and  cleaning  lit  for 


ILLUSTRATED 
Pamphlet  mailed  FREE. 

NEWARK  MACHINE  CO 

■NEWARK.  O 


>-IUY 


PITCHING  MACHINE. 

FOR  UNDERDRAINING. 

Will  do  more  Work  than  30  Men  with  Spades. 

Guaranteed  to  give  Satisfaction. 

Send  for  Circular.  Address 

WM.  RENNIE,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Sole  Manufacturer  and  Patentee. 

Farm  Grist  Mills 

AND  CORN  SHELLERS. 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE, 
Every  Machine  is  fully  Wa  r- 
r anted.  Price  of  Mills,  $13  to  $40. 
Shelters,  $3.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Slieller  until  yon  lmve  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

UNIVERSAL 


Pulverizes  everything— hard,  soft,  sticky,  and 
gummy.  Grain,  Drug',  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano, 
Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c..  &c.  A  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine  for  Grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &c.,  &c. 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm¬ 
ers’  and  Manufacturei  s’  use— at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  Circular.  Address, 

34  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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A.CAUEC 


ALL  AGREE 


‘  The  judicious  use  of  an  im-” 

‘plement  like  the ‘Acme’” 
'Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod” 

‘  Crusher  andLeveler,in  the  ” 

‘  preparation  of  the  soil,  be-” 

‘  fore  sowingW  inter  grain, will  increase’ 

•  the  yield  from  3  to  10  Dollars  per  Acre.” 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

GLOD  CRUSHER 
AND  LEVELER. 


IT  IS  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  PULVERIZER, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

FAIR  PLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “ACME”  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  off 
an  inferior  tool  on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  better,  but 
SATISFY  YOURSELF  by  ordering  one  ON  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial, 
and  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  may  send  it  back,  we  paying  return  freight  charges. 
We  don’t  ask  for  money  or  Note  until  after  you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 
SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET  CONTAINING  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  44  DIFFERENT 

STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

IST^SH  &  BROTHER, 

Branch  Office  :  Manufactory  and  Principal  Office  : 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

N.  B. — Pamphlet  entitled  ’'TILLAGE  IS  MANURE”  will  also  he  sent  to  parties  who  NAME 
THIS  PAPER, 


J.  A. .  CROSS, 

Manufacturer  of 

HAY  CONVEYORS, 

For  Straight  and  Curved  Track. 

ENSILAGE  BUCKETS,  POST,  EL00R, 
AND  OTHER  PULLIES. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

The  “NEW  MASSILLON”  THRESHER 

With  Patent  Lateral  Moving  Stacker. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

- -  PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 

Greatest  Agricultural  in¬ 
vention  of  the  age.  Saves 
90  per  cent,  of  labor,  and 
douDles  the  value  of  the 
manure.  Spreads  evenly 
all  kinds  of  manure  broad¬ 
cast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 

_ _  the  time  required  by  hand. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  to 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  M’F’O  CO.,  Syracuse,  Onondago  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Easily  operated— Easily  set  up— Easily  taken  down— Stack 
rescent  shape,  aBordinir  admirable  shelter  to  stock. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  Address 
oer.)  BUSSELL  *fc  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


crescent  shape. 

Price  Low.  f 
( Name  this  paper. 


Will  Dig 

FIVE 

HUNDRED 

Bushels  a  Day. 

Price,  SliJ. 
Manufactured  by 
Mann  & 

Bartholomew, 
Geneva.  Kane  Co..  Ill. 

Over  one  thousand; 
now  in  use. 


Common  Sense 
POTATO 

DIGGER, 
Improved  for 

1883. 


HAY  PRESSES. 


Ertel’s  Hay  Presses  excel  all  others  In  the  market. 
Price  lower  than  the  lowest.  Send  for  circular. 

GEO.  EKTEL  «fc  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 

THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

Has  the  Largest  Track  Wheels.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

No  Rods,Chilled  Bearings 

rand  LEVEL  TREAD 


Union  Thresher  Separator  and  Cleaner, 
Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill,  Feed  Cutters, 
etc.  O^Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  FBEE. 
W.  L.  BOYER  «fc  BRO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


BOSTWICICS 
GIANT  0  SAW 

ridC 


The  great  success  of  this 
famous  labor-  saving  ma- 
MACHINE.  chine  has  given  ita  world¬ 
wide  reputation.  With  ita 
boy  can  do  the  work  of  two 
men.  Every  machine  war¬ 
ranted.  Send  for  circulars 
and  terms.  Address 
FARMERS  M’F’G.  CO., 

ho.  lot)  W,  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


ItNTENlil  AND  GRAN0  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
L  THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  &  IS7S. 
Price,  >  fl  10  TO  12  *  u=U  ^Price.Ij 


,  A  CAR^ 


losoJ furs’ 

-  . 

.EQuires  less 

>  Mpms  for 

P.  K.  DE0ERICK.&  CO.  ALBANY  N 


Pair  SHAFT  JtaTI-RATTXJGft 

Springs  (warranted)  mailed  for  thirty 
cents  in  climes  or  stamps.  Throw  away 
worthless  rubbers,  and  relieve  your  mini. 
(Agencies  given).  A.  G.  Morey  A  Co., 

JLa  Orange,  III.  Kame  this  paper. 
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Several  years  ago  there  was  a  similar  nonsensical 
thing  offered,  a  bit  of  sandstone  impregnated  with 
some  perfume.  The  advertisement  of  this  stone  is  the 
most  absurd  nonsense  that  we  have  read  in  many  a  day. 


A  Mutual  Relief  Association. 

A  correspondent  in  Wisconsin  sends  us  the  circular 
of  a  “Mutual  Relief  Association”  in  Iowa,  and  asks 
our  opinion  of  the  scheme.  Sam  Weller,  we  think  it 
was,  said  that  “  weal  pie  was  worry  good,  ven  you  knew 
the  vnman  vot  made  it."  This  Relief  scheme,  for  all 
that  appears  in  their  circular,  may  be  a  useful  institu¬ 
tion,  or  it  may  he  a  miserable  fraud.  All  depends  upon 
the  local  reputation  of  those  gentlemen  whose  names 
appear  as  President,  etc. 


A  Co-worker  in  a  Good  Cause. 

The  editor  of  the  “Honesdale  (Pa.)  Citizen”  con¬ 
gratulates  us  upon  the  stand  we  have  taken  with  re¬ 
gard  to  humbugs,  and  publishes  in  its  circular  to 
advertising  agents  the  following:  “  No  ads.  taken  of 
an  illegal  or  objectionable  character,  such  as  Lotter¬ 
ies,  ‘Sands  of  Life,’  ‘Errors  of  Youth,’  ‘Manhood 
Restored,’  ‘Lydia  Pinkham  Medicines, ’  and  swindles 
generally.” — “Citizen,”  we  gladly  greet  you  as  a  co- 
worker.  It  may  cost  you  many  advertisements,  but  you 
will  have  a  clear  conscience,  and  grow  in  the  esteem  of 
your  neighbors.  May  they  give  you  abundant  support. 


Won’t  I. ike  tlie  Circulars. 

A  firm  in  Kokomo,  Ind.,  lias  received  a  batch  of  circu¬ 
lars  from  a  certain  so-called  Brooklyn  “Publisher,” 
which,  as  they  say,  “  we  do  not  deem  it  right  and  proper 
to  send  out.”— They  forward  us  the  circulars,  and  we 
fully  concur  in  their  opinion.  They  can  be  character¬ 
ized  by  but  one  epithet,  filthy  in  the  extreme.  Yet  we  can 
not  fully  expose  them  by  giving  the  name  and  address 
of  the  senders.  W o  can  not  well  warn  our  readers  against 
the  things  they  offer  for  sale  and  keep  our  pages  clean. 
Persons  of  “the  age  of  discretion”  must  see  at  once, 
from  the  titles  of  books  and  photos,  offered  by  this  mis¬ 
erable  Brooklyn  concern,  what  is  their  animus  and  their 
vile  intent,  so  thinly  is  it  veiled. 


Notes  Under  False  IVetences. 

We  have  described  the  various  methods  by  which 
swindlers  obtain  notes  from  farmers,  but  these  chaps  by 
no  means  confine  their  attention  to  one  class.  A  sub¬ 
scriber  in  New  Hampshire  writes  us  that  a  well  dressed, 
business  looking  chap  appeared  among  the  stone  cutters 
at  Concord,  in  his  State.  He  was  taking  orders  for  a 
Directory,  which  would  gives  the  names  and  addresses 
of  all  the  dealers  in  granite  at  the  West,  and  much 
other  important  matter  relating  to  the  stone  business. 
By  his  promises,  a  number  were  induced  to  sign  orders 
for  the  Directory.  The  Directories  never  came,  but  the 
orders  for  them  turned  up  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party, 
in  the  shape  of  notes  for  amounts  ranging  from  $5.00  to 
$30.00.  The  injunction,  “be  careful  what  you  sign,”  is 
needed  by  others  as  well  as  farmers. 


Another  Bogus  Life  Insurance. 

The  last  case  is  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.  A  company  with 
the  high-sounding  nameof  “  Washington  Mutual  Aid  and 
Life  Association,”  had  issued  a  policy  to  a  Mr.  Dick  for 
$2,000.  Recently  Mr.  Dick  died,  and  his  wife  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  leaving  three  little  children,  whose  only  de¬ 
pendence  was  the  amount  of  the  life  insurance.  The 
guardian  of  the  orphans  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  and  was  offered  $34,  all  the  “assets  ”  of  the 
concern,  in  settlement  of  the  claim  I  It  was  found  that  in 
this,  as  with  many  other  such  weak  concerns,  its  whole 
income  was  absorbed  in  paying  the  salaries  of  a  large 
corps  of  officials.  When  one  insures  his  life,  it  is  all 
important  that  he  should  do  it  in  a  company  which  will 


pay  the  amount  at  his  death.  There  are  so  many  per¬ 
fectly  safe  companies,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  making 
a  mistake. 


Stamps  and  Names  for  a  Knife. 

“N.  M.,”  Akron,  Ohio,  writes  us  that  he  saw  in  a  pro¬ 
fessedly  religious  paper,  published  in  Philadelphia,  an 
advertisement  of  a  New  York  chap,  which,  supposing 
it  to  be  all  right,  he  answered.  The  advertisement  pro¬ 
posed,  for  five  three-cent  stamps,  and  four  names,  to 
send  “an  elegant  tortoise-shell  handle  knife.”  Mr.  M. 
complied  with  the  conditions,  and  writes :  “  This  a.  m. 
I  received  a  mere  apology  for  a  knife,  that  is  absolutely 
worthless.”  He  adds  that,  with  the  knife,  came  “  a  lot 
of  circulars  which  I  threw  away,  without  examination, 
other  than  to  notice  that  they  advertised  the  ‘  Revela¬ 
tion  of  Wonderful  Secrets,’  etc.”  This  is 

AN  OLD  TRICK  TO  GET  NAMES. 

Names,  real  addresses,  of  persons  in  rural  districts 
especially,  are  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  swindlers. 
They  are  bought  and  sold,  and  all  sorts  of  devices  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  procure  them.  Give  no  addresses 
of  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  strangers,  no  matter 
if  a  knife  or  any  other  inducement  is  offered. 


Coloring-  Photographs. 

Parties  in  Boston  and  Fall  River  hold  out  great  in¬ 
ducements  to  ladies,  to  make  a  small  fortune  by  color¬ 
ing  photographs,  which  they  call  by  the  absurd  names 
of  “Electographs,”  “  Artographs,”  etc.  Some  time 
ago  we  advised  caution,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  real 
object  were  to  get  photographs  colored,  hundreds  right 
at  home  would  be  glad  to  do  the  work  at  a  much  less 
price  than  was  offered.  A  lady  writes  us  from  Waka- 
rnsa,  Kans.,  that  she  was  living  at  the  time  not  far  from 
Boston,  and,  tempted  by  the  offers,  and  having  some 
knowledge  of  painting,  she  sent  for  two  pictures,  which 
came,  and  also  sent  money  for  painting  materials,  which 
did  not  come.  She  colored  the  two  photographs  with 
paints  she  had  at  hand,  for  which  $1  was  promised. 
The  pictures  were  sent  by  mail;  hearing  nothing,  she 
wrote,  but  had  no  reply.  A  while  after  she  went  to 
Boston,  but  searched  for  the  concern  in  vain;  “nobody 
knew  anything  about  it.”  The  lady  says:  “I  have 
never  heard  from  my  $3.50  for  paints,  or  my  two  painted 
pictures.”  Unusual  ways  of  doing  business  are  always 
to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Instead  of  sending 
photographs  to  a  long  distance  to  be  colored,  and  being 
at  a  great  expense  for  circulars,  etc.,  an  advertisement 
of  five  lines  in  a  Boston  paper  would  bring  them  all  the 
colorists  needed. 


Miserable  Trash. 

A  great  deal  of  the  stuff  advertised  by  certain  parties 
can  only  be  designated  as  miserable  trash.  No  doubt 
they  are  often  advertised  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  induce 
the  thoughtless  to  believe  that  they  are  much  worse  than 
they  really  are.  Photographs  are  described  in  a  way  to 
suggest  that  they  may  be  improper  pictures.  A  small 
watch  chain  “  charm,”  with  a  photograph  and  magnifier, 
proposes  to  show  the  “Beautiful  in  Nature  Revealed,” 
etc.  A  "Rolled  Gold  Ring”  is  offered  for  thirteen  three- 
cent  stamps  and  twenty-four  names.”  These  chaps  are 
always  after  names.  A  knife  is  offered  for  sixteen  cents 
and  two  names.  One  can  learn  how  “Money  can  be 
made  without  hard  work,”  by  investing  ten  cents.  For 
this  sum  there  will  be  sent  “  something  that  will  bring 
you  in  more  money  than  you  ever  made  before  in  your 
life,”— and  much  more  of  a  similar  character.  We  have 
before  us  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  trashy  advertisements, 
giving  half  as  many  addresses,  and  one  might  suppose, 
ttiat  a  large  number  were  engaged  in  the  business.  But 
the  fact  is,  these  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  one  concern  with 
many  aliases.  Whether  they  call  themselves  “Agent’s 
Supply  Companies,”  “Manufacturing  Companies,”  with 
different  prefixes, or  by  the  name  of  an  individual;  whether 
they  give  their  address  as  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Williams- 
burgh  or,  what  is  the  same,  Brooklyn,  E,  D.— they  are 
usually  the  same,  and  all  to  be  avoided. 


Repel  I lie  Advances  of  Stranger!!;. 

Nearly  all  the  larger  cities  are  infested  by  a  gang  of 
rascals,  who  make  ita  business  of  imposing  upon  visitors 
from  the  country.  They  lay  in  wait  on  the  streets  lead¬ 
ing  from  depots  and  steamboat  landings,  and  can  tell  at 
glance  if  one  is  unused  to  the  city.  These  chaps  walk 
up  to  a  stranger  with  outstretched  hand,  address  him  as 
Mr.  Smith,  and  ask  how  he  left  the  folks  at  Newtown, 
etc.  This  is  so  common  in  New  York,  that  one  of  the 
comic  papers  recently  published  a  caricature,  suggest¬ 
ing  the  wearing  by  strangers  of  a  large  placard,  saying, 
“  I  am  not  Mr. - of - .  The  folks  are  all  well.  I  do 


not  want  to  go  with  you  and  see  you  get  a  prize  you 
have  drawn.”  When  a  visitor  in  any  city  is  accosted  in 
this  manner,  he  should  pass  on,  and  say  nothing.  A  re¬ 
cently  arrived  Englishman  who  was  saluted  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  foolishly  went  with  a  chap  to  a  saloon  to  “take  a 
drink.”  He  still  more  foolishly  was  induced  by  the  con¬ 
federate  loafers  in  the  saloon  to  make  a  bet.  He  more 
foolishly  yet,  laid  down  his  money.  Before  the  bet  could 
be  decided,  the  money  was  grabbed  and  the  loafers 
scattered.  The  police  have  not  yet  found  the  money  or 
the  one  who  took  it.  Perhaps  the  young  Englishman 
does  not  deserve  much  sympathy,  but  his  case  illustrates 
tb^  fact,  that  the  whole  object  of  these  newly  found 
friends  is  to  get  their  victim  into  some  den,  where  there 
are  confederates,  and  fleece  him. 


Medical  Institutes — Dispensaries, 

A  number  of  letters  of  inquiry  must  be  answered  in 
general  terms.  No  proper  Medical  College  advertises 
for  patients  or  to  cure  any  one.  The  object  of  a  college 
is  to  teach,  and  not  to  sell  medicines.  Any  “college” 
that  offers  to  do  this  is  a  fraud.  The  “Institutes” 
which  advertise  to  treat  patients  and  to  sell  medicines, 
so  far  as  we  have  looked  after  them,  have  been  found  to 
consist  of  just  one  quack  doctor,  who  makes  use  of 
this  imposing  name  to  further  the  sale  of  his  alarming 
books  and  nostrums.  Dispensaries,  as  the  term  is  used 
in  all  large  cities,  are  charitable  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  poor  patients.  The  name  is  sometimes 
appropriated  by  those  who  propose  to  treat  patients  for 
pay,  and  who  have  their  own  nostrums  for  sale.  To 
those  who  inquire  about  a  certain  widely  advertised 
Dispensary  in  a  Western  city,  we  would  say  that  our 
rule  about 

ADVERTISING  DOCTORS 

applies  here.  If  the  head  of  the  “Dispensary”  is,  as 
he  claims  to  be,  a  medical  graduate,  he  has,  by  his  sub¬ 
sequent  course,  cut  himself  off  from  all  fellowship  with 
regular  physicians.  We  would  not  employ,  nor  would 
we  advise  any  one  else  to  entrust  his  case  to  a  “  Doctor” 
who  finds  it  necessary  to  advertise  extravagantly,  in 
order  to  get  practice,  or  who  makes  various  secret  com¬ 
pounds  which  he  offers  to  patients  at  a  distance.  No 
matter  what  claims  these  Dispensaries  may  make,  our 
advice  is,  to  let  them  all  alone. 


“  The  Medical  Adviser.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  sheet  of  neat  mechanical  ap¬ 
pearance,  about  the  size  of  the  average  country  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  without  any  date — year,  month,  or  day, 
hence  we  infer  that  it  is  “  not  foraday,  but  for  all  time.” 
If  we  lack  the  time,  we  have  the  place,  which  it  is 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  the  name  of  the  Proprietor  is  one 
Fishblatt,  “  M.  D.”  The  name  of  the  Editor  is  not  an¬ 
nounced,  but  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  his  name 
in  the  paper  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  same  Fishblatt,  who 
runs  a  “  Medical  Dispensary.”  This  sheet  furnishes 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  axiom  that:  “a  person  can  do 
but  one  thing  at  a  time  and  do  it  well.”  If  Fishblatt 
runs  a  Dispensary,  and  treats  all  the  various  diseases  as 
set  forth  in  this  sheet,  we  can  hardly  expect  him  to  be  a 
first-class  editor.  We  read,  “we  are  INVARIABLY 
(Caps,  Mr.  Printer,  if  you  please)  governed  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules”  :  ‘1st.  We  furnish  all  medicines.  2.  We  only 
treat  such  cases  of  sickness  as  we  have  cured.”  If  Fish¬ 
blatt  only  treats  the  cases  he  has  cured,  why  all  this 
flourish  ?  Of  all  the  cattle  in  Nebraska,  was  there  ever  so 
fine  a  specimen  of  the  Irish  Bull !  One  article  points  out 
that  “the  physician  should  clearly  understand  three  dis¬ 
tinct  points.” 

AN  EDITOR  SHOULD  UNDERSTAND, 

Well — several  things,  one  of  which  is  the  use  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  Fishblatt 
is  not  much  better  as  a  doctor  than  he  is  as  an  editor. 
He  proposes  to  treat  patients  by  mail,  and  says:  “give 
your  age,  hight,  weight,  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  sex,” 
etc.  Fishblatt  claims  to  “  have  been  the  first  to  find 
three  specific  medicines,  essentially  different  in  their 
properties,  each  one  adapted  to  only  one  part  of  the 
system,”  etc.  We  are  told  that  “  By  the  concurrent 
actions”  of  these  all  working  on  the  system  at  the  same 
time  “  they  will  cure  disease  that  cannot  be  cured  by  any 
other  medicine.”  It  must,  be  a  tough  disease  that,  will 
stand  this  triangular  attack— but  how  about  the  patient  ? 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  amusing  reading  in  this  “Ad¬ 
vance,”  but  some  of  the  funniest  is  not  quotable. 

MAHOMET  GOES  TO  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

For  fear  that  the  “  cases  of  sickness  we  have  cured” 
will  not  come  to  be  treated,  Fishblatt  goes  to  the  cases, 
and  like  a  circus  poster,  his  paper  announces,  that  he 
will  exhibit  at  nearly  twenty  places  on  certain  dates,  and 
adds:  “for  further  particulars”  see— not  “small  bills” 
— but  “  your  county  papers.”  When  a  man  claiming  to 
be  an  “M.  D.”  claims  to  have  “  discovered  the  greatest 
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cure  in  the  world  for  weakness  of  the  hack  and  limbs,” 
we  are  curious  to  know  if  he  is  an  “M.  D.,”  and  if  so, 
what  College  made  such  a  mistake  as  to  grant  him  a  di¬ 
ploma.  Beware  of  the  travelling  Doctor  I 


Cautionary  Signals. 


Monarch  Lig'litning  Potato  Digger. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  security.  We  always 
endeavor  to  exercise  this  vigilance.  In  the  haste  of 
going  to  press  with  the  August  American  Agriculturist, 
however,  an  advertisement  of  the  “  Monarch  Lightning 
Potato  Digger”  was  admitted  to  our  columns  without 
receiving  the  proper  scrutiny.  We  do  not  say  that  this 
Potato  Digger  is  unworthy  of  consideration,  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  manufactured  by  the  same  parties  who  make 
“  Lightning  Saw,”  impels  us  to  exclude  it  from  further 
appearance  in  our  columns,  and  also  to  advise  every 
body  to  carefully  investigate  the  same  before  investing. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  SOLICITED. 


We  extend  an  invitation  to  all  those  who  may  have 
anything  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  Farm,  Garden, 
or  Household,  to  forward  it  to  the  Agriculturist.  De¬ 
scriptions  of  new  farm  implements  or  contrivances 
which  may  prove  of  value  and  interest  to  the  general 
public,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  and  pay  for.  Al¬ 
though  you  may  not  be  accustomed  to  drawing,  send  on 
such  sketches  as  you  are  able  to  make,  and  our  artists 
will  catch  the  ideas  from  them  and  put  them  into  shape. 
- - 

Our  Great  Fair  List. 

Our  Fair  List  (see  pages  428-29)  this  year  is  by  far  the 
most  complete  thing  of  the  kind  ever  gotten  up.  It  has 
been  prepared  expressly  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
at  great  labor  and  expense— involving  correspondence 
with  parties  in  every  County,  and  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  To  thousands  of  individuals  it  will  prove  of  great 
value  and  service,  worth  far  more  than  the  price  of  many 
years  subscription  to  the  this  paper. 


Magnetic  Insoles.  —  T.  F.  Yannedom, 
Marshfield,  Wis.,  inquires  about  “Magnetic  Insoles,” 
which  it  is  claimed  will  cure  rheumatism,  “kidney 
ache,”  and  various  other  troubles.  Every  one  who 
has  looked  into  the  medical  application  of  electricity, 
is  aware,  that  to  have  any  effect,  it  must  pass  through 
the  part  of  the  body  that  is  affected.  If  these  insoles 
have  any  electrical  power  at  all,  it  must  be  confined 
entirely  to  the  skin  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  That 
they  can  cure  any  trouble  in  the  back,  kidneys,  or  else¬ 
where,  is  simply  ridiculous. 

Australian  Notes.— Mr.  JohnL.  Dow,  of 
the  “Leader,”  and  Mr.  T.  K.  Dow,  of  the  “Australian  and 
Argus,”  Melbourne,  Victoria,  long-time  friends  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  have  made  a  pleasant  call  upon  us. 
They  are  both  largely  interested  in  Australian  Agriculture, 
and  visit  this  country  on  a  tour  of  observation.  They  have, 
one  or  both  of  them,  spent  some  time  among  the  fruit¬ 
growers  of  California ;  studied  the  methods  of  irrigation 
in  Utaii;  have  been  among  the  herders  of  Colorado,  and  are 
now  continuing  their  tour  among  Eastern  tamers.  The 
agriculture  of  Australia  has  much  more  in  common  with 
our  own  than  with  that  of  England,  and  not  only  do  our 
implements  and  machines  find  favor  in  that  country,  but 
our  agricultural  journals  meet  the  wants  of  the  colonists 
much  better  than  do  those  of  the  mother  country.  Messrs. 
Dow  speak  encouragingly  of  the  future  of  Australia. 
The  great  exhibition  in  18S0  brought  many  strangers,  and 
did  much  towards  supplying  the  greatest  want  of  the 
colony— population.  Sheep-raising  is  the  leading  branch 
of  agriculture  in  the  country,  and  now  that  the  new 
method  of  cooling  the  meat  without  ice  has  been  adopted, 
the  shipments  of  meat  will  largely  increase.  Within  a 
few  years,  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  of 
the  best  Vermont  Merino  rams  have  been  imported  into 
the  colony,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  flocks. 
Wheat  of  late  years  has  fallen  off  to  about  nine  bushels 
to  the  acre,  while  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  has 
much  increased.  Sugar  and  cotton  are  becoming  im¬ 
portant  crops  in  Queensland,  the  production  of  sugar  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly.  The  country  is  well  adapted  to  fruits, 
and  all  those  of  temperate  regions  succeed,  as  well  as 
many  others  belonging  to  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries.  The  country  appears  to  abound  in  everything 
but  people,  and  inducements  are  offered  to  immigrants. 
A  settler  is  entitled  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
land;  upon  this  he  pays  an  annual  rent  of  one  shilling 
per  acre,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  he  becomes  the 
owner  of  the  land. 


The  Crops— Present  and  Prospective. 

The  crop  year  now  closing  has  been  marked  by  ma¬ 
terial  changes  in  prospects  and  prices.  The  delivery  of 
new  wheat  is  beginning,  and  the  fate  of  the  crop  of 
1883  is  largely  settled  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
wheat-growing  territory,  though  there  is  still  room 
for  much  injury  by  rust,  imperfect  filling  out,  and 
long,  heavy  rains,  during  harvesting  and  threshing, 
in  the  large  North-western  wheat  regions.  We  can,’ 
however,  reckon  pretty  certainly  upon  a  stock  of  nearly 
500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  including  the  reserves 
still  remaining  in  the  graneries  of  producers,  at  the  grain 
centers,  and  in  transit. . .  Corn  is  doing  well  up  to  tbis 
date,  the  average  condition  improving  with  each  gen¬ 
eral  report.  Cold,  tvet  weather,  and  an  early  frost  may 
possibly  yet  diminish  the  yield  of  sound  corn  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  bushels  from  what  is  now  promised,  but  it 
is  well  advanced  in  the  regions  producing  the  bulk  of 
this  crop,  and  where  frosts  that  will  be  greatly  harmful 
are  unusual.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  reckon  upon  a  stock  of 
2,000,000,000  bushels,  including  the  reserves,  which  are 
still  quite  large,  the  comparatively  low  prices  having 
led  many  producers  to  hold  on  to  their  stock,  while  there 
has  been  a  scarcity  of  hogs  to  consume  last  year's  supply. 

We  may  therefore  calculate  upon  having  a  total  of 
2,500.000,000  bushels  of  wheal  and  corn,  to  begin  the 
current  market  year  with.  There  is  also  a  large  crop  of 
oats,  mainly  secured,  with  a  good  yield  of  barley  and 
rye,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes  is  almost  unprecedented.  With  no  serious  disaster 
before  the  middle  of  September,  the  country  will  be 
literally  overflowing  with  food.  Unless  pestilence  and 
other  causes  make  a  large  foreign  demand,  prices  will 
be  moderate,  but  there  is  this  important  fact  to  be  con¬ 
sidered:  the  farmer  who  has  a  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat,  for  example,  to  sell  at  $1,  or  even  at  75c.  or  50c. 
a  bushel,  is  a  great  deal  better  off  than  if  he  had  hardly 
enough  to  supply  his  own  consumption  and  seed,  and 
none  to  sell,  if  the  price  were  $5  a  bushel  1  Applying 
this  illustration  to  the  great  mass  of  the  farming  popu¬ 
lation,  and  taking  into  account  wheat,  corn,  indeed  all 
crops,  we  may  well  say  that  the  farming  interests  are 
now  highly  prosperous.  Abundant  food  at  moderate 
prices  means  prosperity  to  all  other  classes. 

WHAT  ONE  CENT  A  BUSHEL  DOES  I 

A  change  up  or  down  of  a  single  cent  a  bushel  in  the 
price  of  any  leading  product  may  seem  a  small  matter, 
but  this  trifling  variat  on  in  the  price  of  the  current 
stock  of  wheat  and  corn,  above  referred  to.  means  a 
difference  of  twrnty-five  million  dollars  ($25,000,000)  to 
the  producers,  or  the  consumers,  or  partly  to  both.  In 
this  view  of  the  subject,  the  ups  and  downs  in  the 
grain  and  provision  markets  during  the  market  year  we 
are  now  entering  upon,  will  be  matters  of  great  inter¬ 
est  to  everybody  the  country  over.  Limiting  it  to  our 
two  great  cereals,  only  four  cents  a  bushel  more  for 
wheat  and  corn  realized  by  the  farmers,  means  an  in¬ 
creased  ability  of  $100,003.000— one  hundred  million 
dollars— to  pay  for  merchandise,  for  manufactures,  for 
visiting,  and  thus  for  travelling  on  our  railroads,  for 
paying  off  mortgages  and  other  debts,  etc.,  etc. 


New  Farm  Implements  and  Appliances. 


A  New  Meat  Chopper. 

The  new  meatchopper,  of  which  we  present  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  claims  to  chop  meat  “  finer,  faster,  and  nicer  than 


any  others  in  the  world.”  We  havegiven  this  meatchop¬ 
per  a  thorough  trial,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 


Keeping  Cider  Sweet. 

We  know  of  no  better  preparation  for  preventing 
fermentation  in  Cider  than  the  Zinsser  Preserving 
Powder,  heretofore  favorably  spoken  of  by  us,  and  warm¬ 
ly  recommended  by  those  who  are  using  it.  One  of 
the  leading  contributors  of  the  Amtiican  Agricutlurist 
informs  us  that  he  likewise  employs  this  powder  in  pre¬ 
serving  canned  fruits,  as  well  as  cider. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

Special  Offer 

FOR  30  BAYS. 

Every  new  Subscriber  for  one  year,  at  $1.50, 
whose  subscription  arrives  before  September  20th, 
will  be  PRESENTED  with  one  copy  of  the  valua¬ 
ble  Book  described  below. 

(The  above  applies  to  ALL  NEW  Subscribers  sent  in 
before  September  20 tli,  from  all  sources.) 

A  Most  Valuable  Volume 
FREE. 

The  New  American  Dictionary 

Available  to  every  Reader  of 
The  American  Agriculturist. 

This  book,  which  is  a  Concentrated  collection  of 
most  useful  information,  including  a  Pro¬ 
nouncing-  DK’TIO^AItY,  of  upwards 
of  50,000  WORDS,  with  their  Definitions 
and  accurate  Pronunciation,  a  Beautifully  Bound 
Volume,  of 

600  PAGES, 

has  proved  so  popular  as  a  Premium,  that  we  make 
a  special  offer  of  it  for  this  month. 

See  what  it  contains. 

1st. — The  Dictionary  itself,  given  in  300  pages 
(3  columns  in  each  page,)  supplies  all  the  ordinary 
wants  of  a  Family  or  Personal  Dictionary,  and  is 
fully  worth  the  price  of  the' whole  book. 

*  2nd. — The  next  300  pages  contain  841  Sub¬ 
jects,  Interesting  and  Useful  Information,  valuable 
for  constant  reference,  and  affording  much  pleasure 
to  every  reader,  old  or  young. 

Our  FREE  Offer!! 

The  above  most  valuable  Volume  will  be 
PRESENTED  and  sent,  post-paid,  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  or  British  America,  to 
any  person  who  will  send  one  Aew  subscriber 
to  the  American  Agriculturist,  at  the  regular  rate  of 
$1.50  per  year.  (This  Offer  is  good  only  between 
August  20  and  September  20,  1883.) 

a.  as.,  l  sf Any  person  sending  more  than 
one  Aew  subscriber,  as  above,  will  he  presented 
with  one  book  for  each  .New  subscriber  he  sends. 

N.  IS.,  2nd.— Any  person  sending  Ten  or 
more  New  subscribers,  as  above,  will  be  present¬ 
ed  with  Eleven  Copies  of  the  Book.  Igp  If  he 
choose,  he  can  then  present  each  INievr  subscriber 
he  obtains  with  the  Book,  and  have  a  free  copy 
left  for  himself. 
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^Important  Publishers’ 
Announcement. 

At  no  period  since  its  organization  have  the 
Company  publishing  the  American  Agriculturist  and 
the  American  Agriculturist  itself,  been  in  so  pros¬ 
perous  a  condition  as  at  the  present  time.  The 
great  improvements  of  the  paper,  and  the  largely 
increasing  advertising  patronage,  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  while  the  sales  of  our  publications,  nearly 
doubled  within  a  few  years,  tell  their  own  story. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  success  and  eircula- 
lation  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  we  propose  to 
make  still  further  improvements,  and  to  extend 
the  circulation  of  the  paper  over  the  entire  Western 
country.  To  this  end  we  are  enlarging  our  staff 
of  editorial  writers,  and  perfecting  arrangements 
for  increasing  the  circulation,  so  that  everybody 
west  of  Chicago  will  not  only  feel  that  the  paper 
is  adapted  to  their  wants,  but  that  it  can  be  had 
without  difficulty.  We  have  secured  the  services 
of  an  editor  beyond  the  Missouri,  in  the  person  of 
Prof.  S.  R.  Thompson,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Nebraska  State  Agricultural 
College,  —  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  great  West.  Many 
years  of  residence  and  agricultural  experience, 
have  admirably  fitted  him  to  give  just  such 
counsel  and  advice  as  our  Western  readers  may 
require. 

Other  announcements  of  new  writers  will  be 
made  in  the  October  issue.  All  of  our  subscribers 
and  others,  who  may  desire  to  engage  in  the  work 
of  increasing  our  subscription  list,  will  please  im¬ 
mediately  address  us.  The  campaign  is  now  open¬ 
ing,  and  we  hope  to  enlist  thousands  of  co-workers 
In  every  State  in  the  Union.  We  greet  you. 


Middle  ftansas. — Mr.  H.  C.  McCarthy, 
one  of  our  old  Kansas  subscribers,  living  at  W reford, 
Davis  Co.,  informs  us,  in  a  personal  visit,  that  the  crops 
all  through  that  portion  of  Kansas,  are  looking  remark¬ 
ably  well,  with  the  exception  of  corn,  which  is  about  a 
month  behindhand.  Notwithstanding  its  backwardness, 
however,  it  promises  a  full  yield.  The  farmers  generally 
through  Kansas  are  feeling  well  at  the  prospect  of  an 
abundant  crop.  M  my  of  those  going  to  Kansas  from  the 
older  States,  arc  buying  improved  property,  as  the  best 
of  the  wild  land  is  generally  taken.  In  Davis  County, 
every  acre  of  Government  and  R.  R.  land  has  been  taken. 
The  wheat  crop  has  been  unusually  good  in  all  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  McCarthy  mentioned  one  farm  of  over  two 
hundred  acres  of  wheat,  which  yielded  fully  thirty-eight 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Land  is  steadily  advancing  in  value, 
and  improved  farms  are  now  selling  at  from  twenty -five 
to  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  and  wild  land  in  counties 
further  West,  for  grazing  pnrposes,  is  held  by  the  Rail¬ 
roads  at  from  four  to  six  dollars  per  acre.  Sheep  have 
proved  a  success  in  this  portion  of  Kansas;  whereas,  the 
prevailing  impression  ten  years  ago  was  that  they  could 
not  lie  successfully  raised  there,  herds  of  sheep  are  now 
scattered  all  the  way  from  Salina  to  Denver.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  thought  that  fruit  could  not  be  raised  to 
advantage  in  Kansas;  now,  however,  in  this  portion  of 
the  State,  all  fruits  have  proved  successful,  especially 
apples.  The  apple  crop  promises  to  be  very  heavy  this 
year.  Last  winter  the  Kansas  Legislature  passed  an  act, 
making  the  uniform  rates  of  faro  on  all  rail  roads  of  the 
State  three  cents  per  mile ;  this  decided  reduction  of  fare 
has  proved  gratifying  to  the  farmers,  enabling  them  to 
travel  back  and  forth.  There  has  likewise  been  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  freights  east  to  Chicago,  which  has  also  proved 
very  advantageous  to  the  farmers. 

STRAWBERRIES 

if  planted  in  Sept’er  will  give  a  fine 
crop  next  June.  Bidwell— the  finest 
early  Strawberry  in  the  world.  James 
_  .  Vick,  Manchester,  Jersey 

Queen,  and  other  choice  novelties,  specialties.  Send 
Btamp  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Address, 

Hudson,  N.Y.  E.  P.  ROE, 


POT-GROWN 


Fearless  Two-horse  Power,  positively  UflPCttlcllcd  fore&seof 
team  and  amount  of  power,  ami  Clover-kuller  that  gives  the  most 
Unbounded  satisfaction.  With  tin's  machine,  shown  above,  as 
much  money  can  be  earned  per  day  as  with  a  Railway-power  grain 
threshing  machine,  T~y  It*  Fearless  grain  Theshers  and  Cleaners, 
Wood  Circular-6aw  Machines,  Fanning-mills  and  Feed-cutters,  n:t> 
excel^d  by  any.  Buy  the  best.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address. 

BlINARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


$200  A  YEAR 

CAN  BE  SAVED 

m  THE  LIVING-  EXPENSES 
OF  THE  FAMILY 

by  the  use  of  Rex  Magnus,  The  Humiston  Food  Pre¬ 
servative.  It  preserves  Moat,  FLh,  Milk,  Cream,  Eggs, 
and  all  kinds  of  Animal  Food  fresh  and  sweet  for 
weeks,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  This  can  be 
proved  by  the  testimonials  of  hundreds  who  have  tried 
it.  You  can  prove  it  for  yourself  for  50  cents.  You 
will  find  that  this  is  an  article  which  will  save  you  a 
great  deal  of  money. 


NO  SOPKEP  MILK. 

NO  SPOILED  MEAT. 

NO  STAI.E  EGGS. 

It  will  keep  them  fresh  and  sweet  for  many 
days  and  does  not  impart  the  slightest  foreign  taste 
to  the  articles  treated.  It  is  so  simple  in  operation  that 
a  child  can  follow  the  directions,  is  as  harmless  as  salt 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  to  a  pound  of  meat, 
fish,  butter,  or  cheese,  or  to  a  quart  of  milk.  This  is  no 
humbug  ;  it  is  endorsed  by  such  men  as  Prof.  Sam’l  W. 
Johnson,  of  Yale  College.  Sold  by  druggists  and  gro¬ 
cers.  Sample  pounds  sent  pre-paid  by  mail  or  express 
(as  we  prefer)  on  receipt  of  price.  Name  your  express 
office.  Viamline  brand  for  meat ;  Ocean  Wave  for  fish 
and  sea  food;  Snow  Flake,  for  milk,  butter,  and  ciieese  ; 
Anti-Ferment,  Anti-Fly,  and  Anti-Mold,  50c.  per  lb. 
each.  Pearl  for  cream;  Queen  for  eggs,  and  Aqua-Vitae 
lor  fluid  extracts,  $1  per  lb.  each. 

THE  HUMISTON  FOOD  PRESERVING  CO., 

72  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  have  a  new  and  rich  work  of  rare  attraction  and 
value.  Over  2.000  illustrations,  nearly  1,200  pages  in  a 
volume-never  before  equalled  for  the  FARMER, 
STOCK-RAISER,  or  GARDENER.  40  Colleges 
and  Specialists  have  contributed  to  this  Great  Work. 

I  think  the  endorse¬ 
ments  are  unparal¬ 
leled  and  that  its  sale 
offers  capable  men 
a  chance  to  make 
money  not  equalled  elsewhere  in  the  book-line  to-day.  In¬ 
vestigation  solicited  !  A  valuable  pamphlet  free !  A  confiden¬ 
tial  proposition  to  those  open  for  an  engagement.  Address 
W.  H.  THOMPSON,  Pcblisuer,  40i  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


duu  cpcudhsiD  udvc  luuu  unaui  to 

AGENTS  WANTED 


Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture,  Sociology, 
Government  of  Chililren,  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  year. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THfi  CURE  OF  NER¬ 
VOUSNESS.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  $1.50. 

EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook.  M.D.  $1. 
LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook-M.D.  $1. 

M.  Li.  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 

NOW  READY— The  Phonographic  Dictionary. 

By  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howard.  Price,  $2.50. 
Send  for  specimen  sheets.  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or 
address  Phonographic  Institute,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 


0G0NTZ  Will  Open  Sept.  26tli. 

For  circulars,  apply  to  Principals : 

Miss  BONNEY.  Miss  F.  E.  BENNETT, 

Miss  DlLLAl'E,  Miss  S.  J.  EASTMAN. 

(Box  92.i  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 

BROCKWAY  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 

Times  Building,  Chicago,  will  supply  able  Superintendents. 
Grade  Teachers  and  Specialists  with  good  positions  in  the 
Central,  Western  and  Southern  States  for  the  ensuing  year. 
In  public  or  private  schools.  Great  demand  for  lady  teach¬ 
ers  of  music,  art  and  languages.  Apply  early. 


12th 

CLEARANCE 


CATALOGUE  NOW  READY. 

Bargains  in  new  and  standard  books  in 
every  department  of  literature.  30 
to  50  per  cent  discount.  The 
lowest-priced  and  most  useful  cata¬ 
logue  of  books  issued  byany  bookseller 
in  the  United  States,  will  he  mailed 
free  to  any  address. 

„  ESTES  &  LAURIAT. 
301-305  Washington  St., Boston. 


THE  CREAM  OF  AIL  BOOKS  OF  ADVENTURE. 

P[fENRE0EERslffll^ARING 


EED8. 


The  thrilling  adventures  of  all  the  hero-explorers  and  fighters, 
with  Indians,  outlaws  and  wild  beasts,  overour  wholo  country, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Lives  and  famous  ex¬ 
ploits  of  DeSoto,  LaSalle,  Standish,  Boone,  Kenton,  Brady, 
Crockett,  Bowie,  Houston,  Carson,  Custer,  Wild  Bill,  Buffalo 
Bill,  Gens.  Miles  and  Crook,  great  Indian  Chiefs  and  scores  of 
others.  Q0RQEDUSIY  ILLOSTRATEO  with  175  fine  engravings. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Low  priced  and  beats  anything  to  selU 
SCAMMEL  &  CO.,  Box  4033,  St.  Louis  or  Philadelphia. 


LYONS  (N.  Y.)  MUSICAL  ACADEMY, 

Founded  1854.  Daily  lessons.  Noted  for  furnishing  excel¬ 
lent  teachers.  Imparts  best  modern  technimie  and  artistic 
execution.  Address  L.  H.  Sherwood, M.A.,Founder&Prin. 

RING  FREE,  Your  Name  on  50  Beautiful 
Chromos  lor  15  cts..  and  a  Fancy  Stone  Ring  free 
with  each  pack.  TODD  &  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

hFUnUFnati^SchooUoFTphono^ 

RA  PHY.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to  J  erome  B. 
Howard,  Principal,  14  &  16  College  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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A'trKKTS  WANTED  to  take  orders  for  our 

LEGANT  PORTRAIT 

made  from  small  pictures  of  all  kinds.  Send i 
I for  terms.  8. 0.  Tallman  &  Co.  Auburn,  N.Y. 


s 


Perfect  Beauties,  new  style  Imported  Chromo  Cards, 
Swiss  and  French  Florals,  roses,  birds,  mottoes,  &c. 
name  on,  10c.  MStna  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

f“n  Beautiful  Imported  Chromo  Cards,  no  two  alike. 
{Ill  New  and  Elegant  Designs;  gold  and  silver.  Name 
uU  in  Fancy  Script  Type,  only  10  cents,  with  illustrated 
premium  and  price  list.  ‘SNOW  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


signs;  Bird,  Floral,  Gold  Punel,  German,  French* 
Italian  and  Oriental  Views,  summer,  winter,  moon, 
light  and  marine  Beenes,  all  in  beautiful  colors  on  superfine 
enameled  board,  with  your  name  in  fancy  script  type,  10e.  A  20 
page  illustrated  Premium  List  sent  with  each  order.  Agents 
make  50  Per  cent.  Fall  particulars  and  samples  for  3c.  stamp. 

CANTON  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Conn  . 


OUR  NAME 


.  .  .Jitert  on.&U  Kxtra  larire  unromosin9colors 
(xxr  board)  French  &  SwIrr  Floralu,  Motto,  Re¬ 
membrance  &  Verne  Cards,  in  fancy  script  type, 
10c,  1 4 packs  $t. OO  or 2 5  Gold  Bevel  Edere  Cards,  10c.  Cur 
Beautiful  bound  Sample  Album  for  1883  with  il  lust’d  PremiumLi'tj 
reduced  Price  List,  &c.  25c.  6.  M.  FOOTE,  Northford*  Ct. 
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Fine  White  Gold  Edge  Cards,  name  on  10  cts.  Sam- 

Ele  Book  25  cts.  An  Elegant  Imported  Birthday 
ard.lOcts.  F.  M.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


mrA  RARE  OFFERS 

25  BEAUTIFUL  CARDS,  name  In  stylish 
.  ’  print, 10c.  12  packs  (with  12  names)  and 
thlselegant  Ring  for  fcl.  ( Don’t eonfonnd 
onr  Cards  with  the  cheap  pnoks  of  60,  adver¬ 
tised  so  extensively.  Atrenta*  Album  of  Samples,  Blank 
cards  at  wholesale.  UORTHFORD  CARDUO.  Northford,  CU 

THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS. -A  new  Colored 
M..p,  22x28  in.,  showing  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  val¬ 
leys,  hamlets,  railroads,  highways,  and  points  of  in¬ 
terest,  free  to  any  address.  Apply  to  BERKSHIRE  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  or  its  General  Agent, 
271  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


c3  in 
■*3  © 


3  s 


MUSICALWONDER  HEADQUARTERS 

AR|ST0N!mDi» 

1 1 A  R.YION'UTT  E.with 
1(10  feet  of  Music,  $8. 

Oraanetta  only  8-4. 
GEM  ORGAN 1 N A 
(linen  music),  810. 

_  Me.Tainmany  Organ- 

ette  So.  Imperial  Organelle.  >4. 7. 5  to  agents. 
II  ARBACII  OKGANLNA  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LYON&HEALY 

State  &  Monroe  Sts.,  Chicago. 

Will  send  prepaid  to  any  address  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE,  t 

for  1883,  5.00  pages,  klO  Engravings 
of  instruments,  Suits,  Caps  Belts, 

Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamps, 

Stands,  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  and 
'Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  Repairing 
IMaterlafs,  also  Includes  Instruction  and  Ex- 
lercisea  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue' 
of  Choice  Band  Music, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[September, 


State,  County  and  other  Fairs  in  1883. 

PREPARED  EXPRESSLY  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


STATE  FAIRS. 

Arkansas . Little  Rock . Oct.  16-20 

California . Sacramento . Sept.  10-15 

Colorado . Denver . July  17  Sept.  30 

Connecticut . Meri  en . Sept.  18-21 

Delaware . Dover . Sept.  25-29 

Illinois . Chicago . Sept.  24-29 

Indiana . Indianapolis . Sept.  21-29 

Iowa . Des  Moines. .Aug  31-Sept.  8 

Kansas . . . Topeka . .Sept.  10-15 

Kentucky . Lexi  ,gton...Aug.  28-Sep.  1 

Maine . Lewiston . Sept.  18  21 

Maryland . Baltimore . Oct.  15-20 

Michigan . Detroit  . Sept.  17-21 

Minnesota . Owatonna . Sept.  3  8 

Mississippi . Meridian . Oct.29-Nov.  3 

Missouri . St.  Louis . Oct  1-6 

Montana . Helena . Sept.  3-  8 

Nebraska . Omaha . Sept.  10-15 

New  Hampshire.. Dover . Sept.  11-14 

New  Jersey . Waverly . Sept.  17-21 

New  York . Rochester . Sept.  10-15 

North  Carolina... Raleigh . Oct.  15-20 

Ohio . Columbus . Sept.  3-  7 

Pennsylvania . Philadelphia.  .  .Oct. 

Rhode  Island . Cranston . Sept.  25-28 

South  Carolina... Columbia . Nov.  13-16 

Texas .  Austin . Oct.  16-20 

Vermont . Burlington . Sept.  10  14 

Virginia . Richmond.  ...Oct.  30-Nov.  3 

West  Virginia _ Wheeling . Sept.  10-15 

Wisconsin . Madison . Sept.  10-14 

Industrial  and  District  Fairs. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Chester . Chester . Sept.  26 

Clinton . Clinton . Oct.  3 

Danbury . Danbury . Oct.  1-  6 

Farmington  Vall’y.Canton . Sept.  25-28 

Guilford . Guilford . Sept.  <8 

Milford  &  Orange.  .Milford . Sept.  18-19 

New  Milford  _ New  Milford. .  .Sept.  27-29 

Southington . Southington. ...Oct.  9-11 

Union . Huntington _ Sept.  19-21 

Watertown . Watertown  ...Sept.  25-27 

Westorook . Westbrook . Oct.  10 

Willimuntic  Farm¬ 
ers’  Club.... . Willimantic  ...Oct.  2-4 

Woodbridge  and 

Bethany . Woodbridge..  Oct.  3-  4 

Woodbury . Woodbury . Sept.  12-13 

Woodstock . Woodstock _ Sept.  25-27 

ILLINOIS. 

Avon.. . . Avon . Sept.  18-21 

Bushnell . Bushnell . Oct.  3-  5 

Camp  Point . Camp  Point...  Sept.  3-7 

Carbondale . Carbondale _ Oct.  8-12 

Centralia . Centralia . Oct.  17-20 

Farmers’  and  Me¬ 
et  nics’  Instit’e. Danville . Sept.  25-28 

Fat  Stock  Exhi'n.  .Chicago . Nov.  14-22 

Harrisburg . Harrisburg . Oct.  2  5 

Quincy  Exposition.Quincy  . Sept.  10-15 

Southern  Ill . Anna . Aug.  28-Sept.  1 

INDIANA. 

Bridgeton  Union.. Bridgeton. Aug. 27-Sept.  1 
Cambridge  City....Cambr'ge  City. Sept.  4-  7 

Dunkirk  Uni'n  A'n.Duniiirk . Sept.  4-  7 

Edinburg . Edinburg . Sept.  18-22 

Fountain,  Vermil¬ 
ion,  <fc  Warren  Co’s.Covington . Sept.  18-21 

Henry,  Madison,  & 

Del.Ag’l  Ass’u.. Middletown...  .Aug.  2124 
Henry,  Kush,  and 

Hancock . . Knightstown  ..Aug.  28-31 

Lawrence . Lawrence . Sept.  11-15 

Logootee . Logootee . Aug.  13-17 

New  Ross . New  Rosb . Aug.  13-17 

No.  Indiana . Ft.  Wayne . Sept.  10-15 

No.  East.  Indiana..  Waterloo . Oct.  1-  5 

Orleans . . Orleans . Sept.  26-29 

Plaiulield  Agricul’l 

and  Horticul  1. .  .Plainfield . Oct.  13-14 

Remington . Remington . Aug.  28-31 

Union  City  Agric’l 

and  Mechanical. .Union  City . Sept.  18-21 

Wayne,  Henry,  and 

Randolph  Co’s. . .Dalton . ..Sept.  4-  7 

IOWA. 

Agency  City . Agency  City... Oct.  2-  5 

B  ione . Boone  . Sept.  18-21 

Creston  Ag’l  Ass’n.Creston  . .Sept.  17-21 

Dist.  at  Wt.  Point.  West  Point  Sept.  5-7 

Dist.  at  Mt.  Joy...  Mt.  Joy . Sept.  11-14 

Grand  River  Val’y.Lineville . Sept.  25-28 

Maple  River  Val’y  Battle  Creek. . .Sept.  21-22 

Moulton .  Moulton... Sept.  28  Oct.  1 

North-west  Iowa  Sheldon . Sept.  12-14 

Strawberry  Point. .Strawberry  P’t.Sept.  18-20 

Union . La  forte  City. .Sept.  11-13 

Wt.  Liberty . Wt.  Liberty _ Sept.  18  20 

KANSAS. 

Ark  Val.Agr’l  S’y. Wichita . Sept.  3-  6 

Cen.  Kan.  Agr’lS’y. Junction  (  ity.  Oct  4-  6 

La  Cygne . La  Cygne . Sept.  18-21 

McPherson  Park 

Association . McPherson . Sept.  25-27 

Morris  Co.  Exposi¬ 
tion  Company. ...Council  Grove. Oct.  2-  5 

Neosho  Falls _ Neosho  Falls  . Sept.  3-8 

Spillman  Valley 

Farmers’  <  lub. . .Ingalls . Oct.  20-21 

Western  Nat’l  Fair 

Association . Lawrence . Sept.  3-  8 

KENTUCKY. 

Southern  Expos’n. Louisville. .  Aug.  1-Nov.  9 
MAINE. 

Knox,  North . Hope  Corner... Oct.  9-11 

Oxford,  West . Fryebu  g . Oct.  9-11 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury  and  Sal¬ 
isbury . Newburyport...Oct.  2-  6 

Deerfield  Valley. ..Charlemont _ Sept.  20-21 

Hampden,  East  ...Palmer . Sept.  18-19 

Hampshire,  Frank¬ 
lin,  etc . Northampton.. Oct.  3-5 


Highland . Middlefield . Sept.  13-14 

Hingham . Hingham.  ..Sept.  25-26 

Hoosac  Valley . North  Adams.. Sept.  18-19 

Housatonic .  Gt.  Barrington. Sept.  26-28 

Marshfield . Marshfield . Sept.  12-14 

Martha’s  Vineyard. W  est  Tisbury.. Oct.  2-  3 

Mass.  Hort’l  Soc’y. Boston . Sept.  18-21 

Middlesex,  North.. Lowell . Sept.  25-26 

Middlesex,  South. .  Framingham. .  .Sept.  18-19 

Union . Blandford . Sept.  19-21 

Worcester,  North. Fitchburg . Sept.  25-26 

Worcester.N.west.Athol . Oct.  2  3 

Worcester,  West..Barre . Sept. 27-28 

Worcester,  South.. Sturbridge . Sept.  13-14 

Worcester,  S.east.  Milford . Sept.  25-27 

MICHIGAN. 

Armada  Society. ..Armada . Oct.  3-  5 

Caro . Caro . Oct.  2-  5 

State  Hort’l  Soc’ty. Detroit . Sept.  17-21 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  Exp’n  .  Aberdeen . Oct.  22  27 

MISSOURI. 

Agr’landMecFair.Newark . Sept.  11-15 

Brownsville . Brownsville _ Aug.  20-24 

La  Grange . La  Grange . Sept.  25-23 

Shelbina .  Shelbina . Aug.  4-  7 

Tipton . Tipton . Sept.  11-14 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  England  Fair.Manchester _ Sept.  4-  7 

Oak  Park . Greenfield . Sept.  18-19 

NEW  YORK. 

American  Instit’e. N  Y.  City. .  .Oct.  3-Dec.  1 

Carthage  Union. .  .Carthage . Sept.  25-27 

Chatham . Chatham . Sept.  18-20 

Grand  Agr’l  Imple¬ 
ment  Exposition  Gouverneur _ Sept.  4-  6 

Moravia  Lnion _ Moravia . Sept.  18-20 

Rushville  Union. ..Rushville . Oct.  5-  6 

Sinclairv’le  Union.Sinclair . Sept.  11-13 

NORTH  .  AROLINA. 

Fruit-Grow’s  Fair. Wilmington _ Aug.  22  23 


OHIO. 

Bantam . .Bantam . Sept.  25-28 

Blanchester . Blanchester Aug.  27-29 

Central  Ohio . MechanicsburgSept  11-14 

Cincinnati  lndus'1. Cincinnati .  .Sept.  5-Oct.  6 

Ripley . Rinley .  Sept.  2528 

Sabina . Sabina . Aug.  20-23 

Tri-State . Toledo . Sept.  10-15 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Chartier’s  Valley.  Cannonsburg...  .Aug.  21-23 

Conneautvllle . Conneautville...Oct.  3-  5 

Dayton . Day-on . Sept.  25-28 

Doylestown . Doylestown . Oct.  2-  5 

Farmer’s  and 

Mechanic’s  Inst.Easton . Sept.  11-14 

Gratz  Driv’g  Park  Gratz . Sept.  18-21 

Harford . Harford  . Sept.  26-27 

Keystone  Fair _ Kutztown . Sept.  18-21 

Feystone&  Buckeye.Sharon . Sept.  12-15 

Leechburg  . Leechburg . Oct.  2-  5 

Mercer  . Mercer . Sept.  5-  7 

Northwestern  Pa. Corry . Oct.  3-5 

Oil  Creek  Valley. .Titusville . Sept.  25  27 

Oxford . Oxford . Sept.  26-28 

Penn.  Hort.Socy. Philadelphia . Sept.  11-14 

Petroleum .  Parkers’  Land’g.Sept.  25-28 

Punxsutawney Punxsutawney . . Sept.  24-28 

Ringtown . Ringtown . Sept.  18-21 

Tri-State .  ...Williams  Grove. Aug.  20-26 

Troy . . Troy  . Sept.  25-28 

Union  City  . Union  City..  Sept.  18-21 

Washington  Union  Burgettstown..Oet.  2-  4 

Wellsborough _ Wellsborough...Sept.  19-22 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Woonsocket . Woonsocket . Sept.  18-20 

TENNESSEE. 

Farmington . Farmington . Sept.  18-20 

Union  City . Union  City . Oct.  2-  6 

TEXAS. 

Pom.  &  Hort.  Soc.Dallas . Aug.  9-10 

VERMONT. 

Dog  River  Valley.Northfield . Sept.  25-27 

Poultney . Poultney . Sept.  18-20 

Union  Exhibit.  Soc.  St.  Albans . Sept.  5-  7 

White  River .  Bethel . Sept.  18-20 

WISCONSIN. 

Lodi  Union . Lodi  . Sept.  26-29 

S.  W.  Wisconsin 

Industrial Ass’nMineral Point... Sept.  4-  7 

COUNTY  FAIRS. 

ALABAMA. 

Greene . Eutaw  . Nov.  6-  9 

Wilcox . Camden . Oct.  30-Nov.  2 

ARKANSAS. 

Drew .  . Monticello . Oct.  10-12 

Independence _ Batesville . Oct.  10-12 

Jefferson . Pine  Bluff. . 

Sebastian . Fort  Smith . Oct.  9-13 

CALIFORNIA. 

Marin . Petaluma . . .  .Aug.  25-30 

Nevada . Grass  Valley _ Sept.  4-8 

Sacramento . Sacramento . Sept.  3-8 

COLORADO. 

Boulder . Boulder . Sept.  26-29 

Larimer . Fort  Collins . Oct.  2-  5 

CONNECTICUT. 

Fairfield . Norwalk . Sept.  11-14 

Litchfield . No  fair  this  year. 

Middlesex . No  fair  this  year. 

New  London . Norwich . Sept.  25-27 

Tolland . Rockville . 

Tolland,  East . Stafford  Springs.Oct.  10-11 

Windham . Brooklyn .  Sept.  18-26 

DAKOTA. 

Armstrong. . Milltown..  Sept.  1-3 

Bruld . Chamberlain  . . .  .Sept.  20-22 


Hanson . 

. Rockport . 

Kingsbury... 

Minnehaha ... 

Moody . 

DELAWARE. 

New  Castle. . . 

GEORGIA. 

Burke . 

ILLINOIS. 

Adams . 

. Camp  Point... 

Boone . 

...Sept.  4-  7 

Brown . 

...Aug.  28-31 

Bureau . 

..Sept.  11-14 

Carroll . 

...Sept.  11 14 

Cass . 

.  ..Aug.  21  24 

Champaign... 

Christian . 

Clark . 

Coles . 

...Sept.  18-22 

Crawford . 

_ Robinson . 

. .  Oct.  2-  5 

Cumberland.. 

DeEalb . 

. .  Sept  18-21 

DeWitt . 

Douglas . 

...Aug.  21-24 

DuPage . 

Edgar . 

Edwards . 

...Oct.  2-5 

Fayette . 

...Sept.  26-28 

Ford . 

Franklin . 

...Oct.  16-19 

Fulton . Canton . Sept.  18-21 

Gallatin . Shawneetown. .  .Aug.  28-31 

Greene.. . Carrollton . Oct.  16-19 

Grundy . No  fair  this  year. 

Hamilton . McLeansboro _ Sept.  18-22 

Hancock . Warsaw . . . Sept.  10-14 

Henderson . Blggsville  _  .  Sept.  11-14 

Henry . Cambridge . Sept.  3-  7 

Jackson . Murphysboro _ Oct.  15-19 

Jasper . Newton . Sept.  25-28 

Jefferson . Mt.  Vernon . Oct.  9-12 

Jersey . Jerseyville . Oct.  9-13 

Kane . No  fair  this  year. 

Kankakee . Kankakee . Sept.  11-14 

Kendall . Bristol . Sept.  11-14 

Knox . Knoxville . Sept.  3-  7 

Lawrence  . No  fair  this  year. 

Lee . No  fair  this  year. 

Livingston . No  fair  this  year. 

Logan . Lincoln . Aug.  27-31 

McDonough . Macomb . Sept.  4-  7 

McLean . No  fair  this  year. 

Macon . Decatur . Sept.  4-  7 

Macoupin . Carlinville . Sept.  4-  7 

Madison . No  fair  this  year. 

Marion . Salem . Oct.  23-26 

Marshall . Wenona . Sept.  17-21 

Massac . Metropolis . Oct.  10-13 

Menard . No  fair  this  year. 

Mercer . Aledo . Sept.  18-21 

Monroe . No  fair  this  year. 

Montgomery . Hillsboro . Sent  25-28 

Morgan . J ackson villeAug.  28-Sept.  1 

Moultrie . Sullivan . Sept.  4-  7 

Ogle . Oregon . Sept.  18-21 

Peoria . Peoria . Sept.  4-14 

Perry . Pinckneyville...Oct.  2  5 

Piatt . Monticello . Aug.  13-17 

Pulaski .  No  fair  this  year. 

Putnam  .  ..  ..No  fair  this  year. 

Randolph . Sparta . Sept.  26-28 

Randolph . Chester . Oct.  16-19 

Richland . Olney . Sept.  19-2 

St.  Clair . Belleville . Oct.  9-12 

Saline . Eldorado . Sept.  25-29 

Sangamon . Springfield . Sept.  10 15 

Schuyler . Rushville . Sept.  11-14 

Scott . No  fair  this  year. 

Shelby . Shelbyville . Sept.  25-29 

Stark . Toulon  . Sept.  18-21 

Stephenson . No  fair  this  year. 

Tazewell . Delevan . Sept.  17-22 

Union . Jonesboro . Sept.  11-14 

Vermilion . Hoopeston . Aug.  27-31 

Warren . Monmouth . Sept.  4-  7 

Wayne . No  fair  this  year. 

White . Carmi . Sept.  4-  8 

Whitesides . Morrison . Sept.  4-7 

Will . No  fair  this  year. 

Williamson . Marion . Sept.  25-28 

Winnebago . Rockford . Sept.  10-14 

INDIANA. 

Adams . No  fair  this  year. 

Bartholomew _ Columbus _ Aug.  27-Sep.  1 

Blackford . Hartford  City.. ..Sept.  18 21 

Boone . Lebanon  . Aug.  20-24 

Cass . Logansport . Sept.  18-22 

Clay . Brazil . Sept.  10-14 

Clinton . Frankfort _ Aug.  27-Sep.l 

Daviess . No  fair  this  year. 

Dearborn . Lawrenceburgh .  .Aug.  21-25 

Decatur . Greensburg . Aug.  21 25 

Delaware . Muncie . Aug.  14-18 

Dubois . No  fair  this  year. 

Elkhart . Goshen . Oct.  9-12 

Fayette . Connersville . Sept.  18-21 

Floyd  . No  fair  this  year. 

Fulton . Rochester . Oct.  3-  6 

Gibson . Princeton . Sept.  17-22 

Grant . Marion . Sept.  4-  7 

Greene . Linton . Oct.  1-  5 

Hamilton . Noblesville . Aug.  27-31 

Harrison . Corydon . Sept.  3-  7 

Hendricks . No  fair  this  year. 

Henry . New  Castle . Sept.  18-22 

Howard . Kokom> . Sept.  4-8 

Huntington . Huntington _ Sept.  18-21 

Jackson . Brownstown . Sept.  10-14 

Jasper . Rensselaer . Sept.  11-13 

Jay  . Portland . Oct.  2-  5 

Jefferson . Madison . Sept.  18-20 

Jennings _  North  Vernon. ..Aug.  7-10 

Johnson . No  fair  this  year. 

Knox  . Vincennes . Oct.  8-13 

Kosciusko . Warsaw . Sept.  18-21 

La  Grange . La  Grange . Sept.  26-29 

Lake . Crown  Point _ Sept.  2-  5 

La  Porte . La  Porte . Sept.  18-21 

Madison . Anderson . Sept.  4-  7 

Marshall . Plymouth . Sept.  25-28 


Miami . Peru . Sept.  11-14 

Monroe . No  fair  this  year. 

Montgomery . Crawfordsville.  .Sept.  10-15 

Newton . Morocco . Sept.  4-  7 

Noble . Ligonier . Oct.  17-20 

Orange . Paoli . Sept.  19-22 

Owen . No  fair  this  year. 

Parke . Rockville .  Aug.  20-26 

Perry . Rome . Oct.  1-  6 

Pike  . Petersburg . Sept.  3-7 

Porter . Valparaiso . Sept.  25-28 

Posey . New  Harmony.  .Sept.  11-14 

Pulaski . Winamac . Sept  25-28 

Putnam . No  fair  this  year. 

Randolph . Winchester . Sept.  11-14 

Ripley . Osgood . Sept.  14-17 

Rush  . Rushville .  Sept.  11-14 

St.  Joseph  . South  Bend . Oct.  1-5 

Scott . No  fair  this  year. 

Shelby  . Shelbyville . Sept.  4-  8 

Spencer . No  fair  this  year. 

Starke . No  fair  this  year. 

Steuben . Angola . Oet.  9-12 

Sullivan . No  lair  this  year. 

Switzerl’d&Ohio.East  Enterprise. Sept.  11-14 

Tippecanoe . Lafayette . Sept.  3-8 

Tipton . Tipton . Sept.  18-22 

Union . No  fair  this  year. 

Vanderburgh _ No  fair  this  year. 

Vigo . Terre  Haute . Sept.  3-  8 

Wabash . Wabash . Sept.  11-14 

Warren . West  Lebanon..  Sept.  11-14 

Warrick . Booneville . Oct.  1-  6 

Washington . Salem . Sept.  17  21 

Wells . Bluffton . Sept.  4-  7 

White  _ _ _  . .  No  fair  thi6  year. 

Whitley . Columbia  City... Oct.  2-  5 

IOWA. 

Allamakee . Waukon . Sept.  18-20 

Appanoose . Centerville . Sept.  11-14 

Audubon . Audubon . Sept.  11-13 

Benton . Vinton . Sept.  11-14 

Black  Hawk . No  fair  this  year. 

Boone . Ogden . Sept.  12-15 

Bremer . No  fair  this  year. 

Buchanan . Independence.. .  .Sept.  25-28 

Buena  Vista . No  fair  this  year. 

Butler . . Shell  Rock . Sept. 

Carroll . No  fair  this  year. 

Cass . Atlantic . Sept.  18-21 

Cedar . Tipton . Sept.  5-  7 

Cerro  Gordo . Mason  City . Sept.  16-12 

Cherokee . No  fair  this  year." 

Chickasaw . New  Hampton... Sept.  12-14 

Clarke . Osceola . Sept.  25  28 

Clay .  Spencer . Sept.  19-21 

Clayton . National . Sept.  18-20 

Clinton . De  Witt . Sept.  4-  < 

Crawford . Denison . Sept.  11-13 

Dallas . Adel . Sept.  25-28 

Davis . Bloomfield  . Sept.  18-20 

Decatur. . Leon . Oct.  2-  5 

Delaware . Manchester . Sept.  11-14 

Des  Moines . Burlington . Sept.  17-21 

Dubuque . No  fair  this  year. 

Fayette . West  Un  on . Sept.  25-28 

Floyd . Charles  City . Sept.  12-14 

Franklin . Hampton . Sept.  12-14 

Greene . Jefferson . Sept.  20-22 

Grnndy . Grundy  Centre.  .Sept.  19-21 

Guthrie . Guthrie  Centre. .Sept.  25-28 

Hamilton . Webster  City _ Sept.  11-13 

Hancock . Britt . Sept.  18-20 

Hardin . Eldora . Sept.  11-14 

Henry . Mt.  Pleasant _ Sept.  25-28 

Howard . Cresco . Sept.  5-  7 

Humboldt . Humboldt .  Sept.  12-14 

Ida .  Ida  Grove . Sept.  13-15 

Iowa . Marengo . Sept.  19-21 

Jackson . Maquoketa . Sept.  11-14 

Jasper . Newton . Sept.  11-14 

Jefferson . Fairfield . Sept.  11-13 

Johnson . Iowa  City . Sept.  11-14 

Jones . Monticello . Sept.  8-  7 

Keokuk . Sigourney . Aug.  21-21 

Lee . Donnellson . Sept.  11-14 

Linn . Cedar  Rapids _ Sept.  11-14 

Louise. . -.Wap,  llo . Sept.  25-28 

Lucas . Chariton . Sept.  11-14 

Lyon . No  fair  this  year. 

Madison . \\  interset . Aug.  28-81 

Mahaska . Oskaloosa . Aug.  27-31 

Marion . Knoxville . Aug.  21-24 

Marshall . Marshalltown.. . .  Aug.  28-31 

Mills . Glenwood . Sept.  19-21 

Mitchell . Osage . Sept.  19-21 

Monona . Onawa  .  Sept.  26-28 

Monroe . Albia .  . Sept.  11-14 

Montgomery . Red  Oak . Aug.  28-31 

Muscatine . Muscatine . Sept.  11-13 

Page  . Clarinda . Sept.  4-  8 

Palo  Alto . Emmetsburg _ Sept.  27-29 

Plymouth . Le  Mars . Sept.  19-22 

Pottawattamie... Council  Bluffs... Sept.  10-14 

Poweshiek . Malcom . Sept.  11-13 

Ringgold . Mt.  Ayr . Sept.  11-14 

Sac . Sac  City . Sept.  18-20 

Scott . Davenport _ Sept.  3  6 

Shelby . Harlan . Sept.  26-29 

Story . Nevada . Sept.  19-21 

Tama . Tama  City . Sept.  18-21 

Taylor . . Bedford . Sept.  11-16 

Union  . Afton . Sept.  19-22 

Van  Buren . Keosauqua . Sept.  11-14 

Wapello . Ottumwa . Aug.  20-24 

Warren . Indianola . Aug.  28-30 

Washington . Washington . Sept  11-13 

Wayne . Corydon .  ..Sept.  11-14 

WeDster . No  fair  this  year. 

Winnebago . No  fair  this  year. 

Winneshiek . Decorah . Sept.  11-15 

Worth . Northwood . Sept. 

Wright . No  fair  this  year. 

KANSAS. 

Allen . No  fair  this  year. 

Anderson . Garnett . Sept.  \9-21 

Barton . No  fair  this  year. 

Bourbon . Fort  Scott . Oct.  2-  5 

Brown . Hiawatha . Sept.  19-22 

Butler . El  Dorado . Sept.  25-28 

Chase . Cottonw’d  Falls.Sept.  25-28 

Chautauqua . No  fair  this  year. 

Cherokee . Columbus . Sept.  18-20 
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Cloud  . Concordia.. . Oct.  1-6 

Coffey . Burlington . Sept.  18-21 

Cowley . W  infield . Sept.  2  -28 

Crawford . Girard . Sept.  25-28 

Dickinson . Abilene . Sept.2o-28 

Donipban . Troy . Sept.  2o-28 

Elk  . Howard . Sept.  28-30 

Ellis . Hays  City .  Sept  26-28 

Franklin . Ottawa . Sept.  25-29 

Graham . No  fair  this  year. 

Greenwood . Eureka . Sept.  18-21 

Harvey . Newton . Sept.  8-  5 

Hodgiiians . No  fair  this  year. 

Jackson . No  fair  this  year. 

Jefferson . Oskaloosa . Oct.  2-  4 

Jewell  . Mankato . Sept.  11-18 

Labette . Oswego . Sept.  25-28 

Linn . Mound  City . Sept.  24-28 

McPherson . McPherson . Sept.  25-28 

Marion . Peabody . Aug.  29-31 

Marshall . Marysville . -Sept.  25-27 

Miami . Paola . Sept.  26-29 

Mitchell . Beloit . Sept.  25-28 

Montgomery  . Independence... Sept.  26-29 

Morris . Parkersvllle . Aug.  28-30 

Nemaha . Seneca . Aug.  28  81 

Norton . No  fair  this  year. 

Ottawa  . Minneapolis . Oct.  2-  5 

Pawnee . Larned . Sept.  3-  5 

Phillips . F  hillipsburg.. . .  .Sept.  17-19 

Rice . Lyons . . . Sept.  25-27 

Riley . Manhattan .  Sept.  25-28 

Saline . Sa  ina . Sept.  25-28 

Shawnee . No  fair  this  year. 

Sheridan  . No  fair  this  year. 

smith . Smith  Centre — Sept.  18-20 

Sumner . Wellington . Oct.  1018 

Washington . Washington . Sept.  11-14 

Wyandotte . No  fair  this  year. 

KENTUCKY. 

Anderson . Lawrenceburg. .  .Aug.  21-23 

Barren . Glasgow . . Oct.  3-6 

Bath . .  .Sharpsburg . Aug.  7-10 

Bourbon . Paris  . Sept.  4-  8 

Boyd . Catiettsburg . Oct.  3  5 

Boyle . . . Danville  . Aug.  7-10 

Bracken . Brookville . Oct.  10-14 

Campbell _ ....  .Newport. . .  .Aug.  28-Sept.  1 

Christian . Hopkinsville _ oct.  3-  6 

Crittenden _ ....No  fair  this  year. 

Daviess . Owensboro . Oct.  10-13 

Estill  . .....No  fair  this  year. 

Fayette . Lexington  Aug.  28-Sept.  1 

Floyd  . No  fair  this  year. 

Gallatin . No  fair  this  vear. 

Green . No  fair  this  year. 

Harrison . Cvnthiana . Aug.  21-24 

Hart . Mumfordville...Oct.  10-13 

Henderson . Henderson . Oct.  3  6 

Hickman . No  fair  this  year. 

Jefferson  . Louisville . Oct.  2-5 

Lewis . No  fair  this  year. 

Lincoln . Hustonville. .  .July  25-27 

McLean . Calhoun  . Oct.  18-20 

Madison . Richmond . Aug.  14-18 

Mas  in . Germantown  ...Oct.  11-13 

Mercer . Harrodsburgh  July  31 -Aug.  3 

Montgomery . Mt.  Sterling  July  31-Aug.  2 

Morgan . No  fair  this  year. 

Ohio . Hartford . Oct.  8-  6 

Owe  i . New  Liberty _ Oct.  2-  6 

Pendleton . Falmouth . Sept.  11-15 

Powell . No  fair  this  year. 

Shelby . Shelbyville . Aug.  21-25 

Simpson . Franklin.. ..Aug.  30-Sept.  1 

Warren . Bowling  Green. .Sept.  5-8 

Washington  . . Springfield . Aug.  28-31 

MAINE. 

Aroostook . Houlton . Sept.  28-29 

Cumberland . P  rtland . Sept.  11-14 

Franklin . Farmington _ Oct.  9-11 

Hancock  . No  fair  this  year. 

Kennebec . Readfield . Oct.  2-  4 

Knox  . Rockland . Oct.  2-  4 

Lincoln . Damariscotta _ Oct.  2-  4 

Oxford . Paris . Oct.  2-  4 

Penobscot,  West. Exeter . Sept.  25-26 

Sagadahoc. .. . . . .  .Topsham . Oct.  9-11 

MARYLAND. 

Alleghany . No  fair  this  year. 

Anne  Arundel _ No  fair  this  year. 

Baltimore . Timonium... _ Sept. 

Carroll . No  fair  this  year. 

Cecil . Elkton . Oct. 

Dorchester . No  fair  this  year. 

Frederick . Frederick . Oct. 

Harford . Bel  Air . Oct. 

Howard . No  fair  this  year. 

Kent . Worton  Station.Sept.  11-13 

Montgomery . Rockville  . . Oct.  17-19 

Queen  Anne . No  fair  this  year. 

Talbot . No  fair  this  year. 

Washington . Hagerstown . Oct.  16-19 

Wicomico . No  fair  this  year. 

Worcester . No  fair  this  year. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable . Barnstable . Sept.  25-26 

Berkshire . Pittsfield . ....Oct.  2-4 

Bristol . Taunton . Sept.  25-27 

Essex . Haverhill . Sept.  25-26 

Franklin . Greenfield . Sept.  27-29 

Hampden  . Chicopee.. . Sept.  25-27 

Hampshire . Amherst. . . Sept.  20-21 

Middlesex . Concord . Sept.  25- ;7 

Nantucket . Nantucket . Sept.  5-  6 

Plymouth . ISridgewater..  ..Sept.  19-21 

Worcester . W  orcester . Sept.  20-21 

MICHIGAN. 

Allegan . Allegan . Oct.  9-12 

Alpena . Alpena . Oct.  11-12 

Antrim  . Bellaire . Oct.  3-  5 

Barry . Hastings . Oct.  2-5 

Bay . No  fair  this  year. 

Cass . Cassopolis . Sept.  19-21 

Clare.. .  Clare  . Oct.  8-5 

Clinton . St.  Johns . Oct.  912 

Eaton. ... .  . Charlotte . Sept.  25-28 

Genesee . Flint . Oct.  2-  5 

Grand  Traverse. .Traverse  City... .Sept.  18-21 

Hillsdale . Hillsdale  . Oct.  2  5 

Ingham . Mason . Sept.  26-28 

Ionia  . Ionia  . Oct.  2-  5 

Isabella . Mt.  Pleasant . Oct.  2-  5 

J  ackson . J  ackson . Sept.  25  28 

Kalamazoo . No  fair  this  year. 

Kalkaska . Kalkaska . Sept.  28-29 

Kent . Grand  Rapids.  ...Sent.  24-29 

Lenawee . Adrian . . Sept.l  7-21 

Livingston  . Howell. . ..Sept,  25-27 


4-  7 
2-  5 


9-12 

9-12 


Macomb . 

Marquette 
Mecosta. . . 
Menominee.... 

Missaukee . 

Montcalm . 

Muskegon . 

Oceana . 

Roscommon... 

Tuscola . 

Washtenaw.. 


...Mt.  Clemens _ Sept. 25-28 

...Marquette  . . .Sept.  26-28 
...No  fair  this  year. 

.  ..No  fair  this  year. 

.  ...Lake  City . Oct.  3-  4 

...Stanton . Oct.  9-11 

...No  fair  this  year. 

..  .Hart . Oct. 

...No  fair  this  year. 

...Vassar . . Oct. 

Ann  Arbor . Oct. 


2-  5 


MINNESOTA. 


Brown .  ..New  Ulm . Sept.  15-17 

Chisago . NoBranch  Stat’nOct.  2-  5 

Cottonwood . Windorn . Sept.  18-20 

Fillmore . Preston . Sept.  25-27 

Freeborn . Bath . Oct.  9-11 

Hennepin . Minneapolis..Aug-27-Sept.l 

Morrison. . Little  Falls . .Sept.  11-13 

Olmstead . Rochester . Sept.  10-15 

Polk . Crookston . Sept.  11-14 

Renville . Bird  Island . Oct. 

Watowan . Madelia . Sept.  19-21 

Yellow  Medicine. Granite  Falls... .Sept.  5-  7 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Jefferson . Fayette . Oct.  16-18 

Monroe . Aberdeen . Oct.  23-28 

MISSOURI. 

Atchison . Taxkio . Sept.  4-  8 

Audrain . Mexico . . — Sept.  18-22 

Bates . No  fair  this  year. 

Boone . Columbia _ ....Sept.  25  29 

Buchanan . St.  Joseph . Sept.  3-8 

Callaway . Fulton . Aug.  21-24 

Camden . No  fair  this  year. 

Cape  Girardeau ..  .Cape  Girardeau .  Oct.  9-14 

Carter . No  fair  this  year. 

Cass . Pleasant  Hill _ Sept.  9-12 

Chariton . Keytesville . Oct.  2-  6 

Clarke . Kahoka . Sept.  4-  7 

Cole . Jefferson  City.. .Aug.  14-18 

Daviess . Jamesport..  .Sept.  4-  7 

Franklin . Washington . Sept.  12-14 

Gasconade . Hermann .  Sept.  7-  8 

Gentry .  Albany . Sept.  21-29 

Grundy . Trenton . Sept.  11-14 

Ha  rison . Bethany...- . Sept.  11-14 

Holt . Maitland . Sept.  10-13 

Knox . Edina . Sept.  4-  8 

La  Fayette . HigginsvilleAug.  28-Sept.  1 

Lawrence . Mount  Vernon.. Oct.  9-12 

Lewis . Williamstown...Sept.  17-22 

Lincoln . Troy . . . Oct.  9-12 

Marion . Palmyra . Oqt.  9-12 

Mercer . Princeton . Sept.  18-21 

Moniteau  . Cali  f  ornia . Sept.  18  21 

Monroe...  . . Paris . Sept.  18  21 

Nndoway . Maryville...  Aug.  28-Sept.  1 

Pettis . Sedalia . Sept.  4-  8 

Platte . Platte  City.  Aug.  28-Sept.  1 

Randolph . . Moberly . Sept.  11-14 

Reynolds . No  fair  this  year. 

St.  Charles . No  fair  this  year. 

St.Clair . Osceola . Oct.  2-4 

St.  Francois . Farmington . Sept.  18-20 

Saline . Marshall . Sept.  4-  8 

Scotland . Memphis . Sept.  25-28 

Shelby . Shelbyville.  Aug.  28-Sept.  1 

Sullivan . Milan . Sept.  5-  8 

Taney . No  fair  this  year. 

NEBRASKA. 

Buffalo . Sheton . Sept.  19-21 

Butler . David  City . Sept.  19-22 

Clay . Clay  Centre . Sept.  18-.0 

Colfax . Schuyler . Sept.  25-27 

Dakota . No  fair  this  year. 

Dixon . Ponca . Sept,  18-20 

Dodge . Fremont . Sept.  5-  7 

Franklin . Bloomington _ Sept.  26-28 

Hamilton . Aurora . Sept.  18-20 

Howard . No  fair  this  year. 

Johnson . Tecumseh . Sept.  18-21 

Lancaster . Lincoln . Sept.  4-  7 

Lincoln . No  fa  r  this  year. 

Madison . Madison . Sept.  25-27 

Nance . Fullerton . . 

Otoe . No  fair  this  year. 

Platte . Columbus . Sept.  18-21 

Red  willow . Indianola . Oct.  3-  5 

Richardson . Salem . Sept.  18-21 

Saline . Crete . . . .  .Aug.  29  Sep.  1 

Sarpy . . . .Papillion . Sept.  2b-29 

Saunders . Wahoo .  ....Oct.  2-4 

Thayer . ....No  fair  this  year. 

Valley . Ord  . Sept.  25-27 

Washington . No  fair  this  year. 

York . York . Sept.  25-28 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic . Hammonton.... - 

Bergen  and  Passaic.Hohokus . Sept.  25-27 

Burlington  . Mt.  Holly . .  Oct.  9-12 

Camden  . No  fair  this  year. 

Cape  May . No  fair  this  year. 

Cumberland . Bridgeton . Sept.  5-  6 

Essex . No  fair  this  year. 

Gloucester . No  fair  this  year. 

Hunterdon . Flemington . Sept.  25-27 

Mercer . No  fair  this  year 

Middlesex&Unlon  Plainfield.. . Sept.  25-29 

Monmouth . Freehold . Sept.  11-14 

Morris . Morristown.  . .  Sept.  11-13 

Salem . Woodstown . Sept.  11-13 

Somerset . Somerville... _ Oct.  2-  4 

Sussex . Newton . Oct.  2-  5 

NEW  YORK. 

Allegany . Angelica . . . Oct.  2-  4 

Broome . Whitney’s  Point.Sept.  11-14 

Cattaraugus . Little  Valley _ Sept.  3-  6 

Chautauqua . Jamestown. .....Sept.  4-  7 

Chemung . Elmira . ..Oct.  2-  5 

Chenango . Norwich . Sept.  25-27 

Clinton . No  fair  this  year. 

Columbia . Hudson . Sept.  25-27 

Cortland . Cortland . Sept.  11-13 

Delaware . Delhi  . Sept.  11-’ 3 

Dutchess . Washing’n  Hol’w  Sep.  18-21 

Erie . Hamburg . .Sent.  25-28 

Essex . Westport .  Sept.  10  12 

Franklin . Malone . Sept.  26-28 

Fulton . Johnstown . Sept.  4-  6 

Genesee . Batavia . Sept.  20-22 

Greene . Cairo  .  . Sept.  5-7 

Herkimer . Herkimer . Sept.  1  -13 

Jefferson . Watertown . Sept.  18-20 

Lewis . Lowville . Sept.  11-14 

Livingston . Geneseo . Oct.  3-  4 

Monroe . Rochester . Oct.  2-5 

Montgomery. . Fonda . Sept.  11-13 


Niagara . Lockport . Sept.  27-29 

Oneida . Rome . . . Sept.  17-21 

Onondaga . Syracuse . Sept.  18  21 

Ontario . Canandaigua _ Sept.  25-27 

Orange . Middletown . Sept.  18-21 

Orleans . Albion . Sept.  27-29 

Oswego . Mexico . Sept.  11-13 

Otsego . Cooperstown. . .  Sept.  24-27 

Putnam . Carmel . Sept  11-14 

Queens . Mineola . Sept.  25-27 

Rensselaer . Lansingburgh...Sept.  11-14 

Rockland . New  City . Oct.  1-  3 

St.  Lawrence. ....  .Canton . Sept.  11-13 

Saratoga . Ballston  Spa _ Sept.  11-14 

Schoharie . Schoharie . Oct.  2-  4 

Schuyler . Watkins . Oct.  3-  5 

Seneca . Waterloo . Sept.  26-28 

Steuben . Bath . Sept.  2528 

Sufl'olk . Riverhead . Oct.  2-4 

Sullivan . Monticello . Oct.  2-  4 

Tioga . Owego . Sept.  11-13 

Tompkins . Ithaca . Sept.  25-27 

Ulster . No  fair  this  year. 

Washington . Sandy  Hill . Sept.  4-  7 

Wayne . Lyons. ...  . Sept.  24-27 

Westchester . No  fair  this  year. 

Wyoming . Warsaw . Sept.  19-20 

Yates . Penn  Yan . Oct.  2-  4 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Anson . Wadesboro _ Nov.  13-16 

Cabarrus . .  Poplar  Tent . Aug.  8-9 

Edgecomb . Tarboro . Oct.  SlJSlov.  3 

Forsyth . Winston . Aug.  80  31 

Guilford . New  Garden . Oct.  24 

Halifax . ...Halifax . Nov.  5-8 


OHIO. 

Allen . Lima . Sept. 

Ashtabula . J  efferson . Sept. 

Athens....  ..  ....Athens . Oct. 

Auglaize . Wapakoneta . Oct. 

Belmont _ ..... .St.  Clairsville.  ...Sept. 

Brown . Georgetown . Oct. 

Butler . ..Hamilton . Oct. 

Carroll . Carrollton . Oct. 

Champaign . Urbana . Aug. 

Clarae . Springfield....... Aug. 

Clermont . . . .  .Owensville  _ _ _ Sept. 

Clinton . Wilmington . Aug. 

Columbiana . New-Lisbon . Sept. 

Coshocton .  Coshocton . Oct. 

Crawford . Bucyrus . Sept. 

Cuyahoga . Chagrin  Falls _ Sept. 

Darke . Greenville . Sept. 

Defiance . Defiance . Sept. 

Erie . Sandusky . Sept. 

Fairfield . Lancaster . Oct. 

Fulton . Wauseon . Sept. 

Gallia . Gallipolis . Sept. 

Geauga . Burton . Sept. 

Greene . Xenia . Sept. 

Guernsey .  Washington . Sept . 

Hamilton . Carthage . Sept. 

Hancock . Findlay . Oct. 

Harrison. . Cadiz . Oct. 

Henry . ho  fair  this  year. 

Hocking . Logan . Oct. 

Huron . Norwalk . Sept. 

Jackson . No  fair  this  year. 

Jefferson . Smithfield . Sept. 

Knox . No  fair  this  year. 

Lake . Painesville . Sept. 

Lawrence . Ironton . Sept 

Licking . Newark . Oct. 

Logan . Bellefontaine _ Oct. 

Lorain . Elyria . Sept. 

Madison . No  fair  this  year. 

Mahoning . Canfield . Oct. 

Marion . Marion . Oct. 

Medina . Medina . Sept. 

Meigs . Rock  Springs _ Sept. 

Miami . Troy . Oct. 

Monroe . Woodsfield . Sept. 

Montgomery . Dayton . Sept. 

Morgan . MeConnellsville.Sept. 

Morrow . Mt.  Gilead . Oct. 

Muskingum . Zanesville . Sept. 

Ottawa...  .  .Port  Clinton _ Oct. 

Paulding . Paulding . Oct. 

Perry . New  Lexington. .Sept. 

Pickaway . Circleville . Sept. 

Pike.. . No  fair  this  year. 

Portage . Ravenna . Sept. 

Preble . Eaton . Sept. 

Putnam . Ottawa . Oct. 

Richland . Mansfield . Sept. 

Ross . Chillicothe . Aug. 

Sandusky . Fremont . Sept. 

Seneca . Tiffin . Oct 

Shelby . Sidney. . . Sept. 

Stark . Canton . Sept. 

Summit . Akron . Oct. 

Trumbull . Warren . Sept. 

Tuscarawas . Canal  Dover . Oct. 

Union . Marysville . Oct. 

Van  Wert . Van  Wert . Sept. 

Vinton . No  fair  this  year. 

W  arren . Lebanon . Sept. 

Washington .  Marietta . Sept. 

Wavne . No  fair  this  year. 

Williams . Bryan . Sept. 

Wood . Tontogany . Oct. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Adams . No  fair  this  year. 

Allegheny . Pittsburgh . . .  Sept.  6-Oct .  18 

Armstrong . Kittanning . Sept.  11-14 

Beaver . Beaver . Sept.  18-21 

Bedford . Bedford . Oct.  9-12 

Berks . Reading . Oct.  2-  5 

Blair .  Hollidavsburg...Oct.  9-12 

Bradford . Towanda . Oct.  2-  4 

Bucks . Doylestown . Oct.  2-  5 

Butler . Butler. . Sept.  18-20 

Cambria . No  fair  this  year. 

Cameron . No  fair  this  year. 

Carbon . Lehighton . Oct.  2-  5 

Centre . No  fair  this  year. 

Chester . West  Chester _ Sept.  20-2! 

Clearfield. . . Clearfield . Sept.  18-21 

Clinton . No  fair  this  year. 

Columbia . Bloomsburg . Oct  10-13 

Crawford . Meadville . Sept.  11-13 

Cumberland . Carlisle . Sept.  25-28 

Dauphin . Harrisburg _ ‘..Oct.  2-  5 

Delaware . Elwvn . Oct.  8-  6 

Elk . No  fair  this  year. 

Erie . Erie . Sept.  25-28 

Fayette . Uniontown . Sept.  25-28 

Forest . No  fair  this  year. 

Franklin . '  o  fair  this  year. 

Greene .  Jacksonville _ Sept.  26-29 

Indiana . Indiana . Oct.  2-  5 


27-30 
27-29 
16-20 
9-13 
2-  6 
26-28 
23-27 
19-21 
23  27 
3-  4 


23-26 


Jefferson  . Brookville. ..... .Oct.  2-5 

Juniata . Port  Royal . Oct.  3-5 

Lackawanna . Scranton . Sept.  18-21 

Lancaster . Lancaster . Sept.  17-21 

Lawrence . New  Castle . Sept.  12-15 

Lebanon . Lebanon . Oct.  912 

Lehigh .  Allentown . Sept.  25-28 

Luzerne . Wyoming . Sept.  11-13 

Lycoming . Williamsport _ Oct.  2-  4 

McKean . Port  Allegheny.  Oct.  9-11 

Mercer . Stoneboro . Sept.  25-27 

Mifflin . No  fair  this  year. 

Montour . WashingtonvilleOct.  16-19 

Northampton . Nazareth . Oct.  2-  5 

Northumberland.  Sunbury . Sept.  18-21 

Perry . No  fair  this  year. 

Pike . No  fair  this  year. 

Potter . Coudi  report . Sept.  25-27 

Schuylkill . Orwigsburg . Sept.  25-88 

Snyder  . Selins' Grove  ...Oct.  1113 

Somerset .  Somerset . Sept.  25-27 

Sullivan . Dushore . Oct.  2-  4 

Susquehanna . Montrose . Sept.  19-20 

Union . Lewisburg . Oct.  3-  6 

Venango . Franklin  . Oct.  2-  5 

War.en . Sugar  Grove . Sept.  11-13 

Washington . Washington . Sept.  25-28 

Wayne . Honesdale . Oct.  10-12 

Wyoming  . Tunkhannock  . .  .Sept.  26-28 

York . York . Oct.  2-  5 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Bristol. . No  fair  this  year. 

Washington . West  Kingston.. Sept.  18-20 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Anderson . Anderson  C.  H..  Oct.  24-26 

Nettjierry . Newberry . Oct.  17-19 

Ricnland . Columbia . Nov.  13-16 

Sumter . Sumter . Nov.  6-  9 

TENNESSEE. 

Bedford . Shelbyville . Sept. 

Dekalb . Smlthville . Sept. 

Dyer .  Dyersburg . Oct. 

Gibson . Trenton . Oct. 

Giles  .  Pulaski . Oct. 

Greene  . Greeneville  ..Sept. 

Madison . Jackson  Oct. 

Sullivan . Bristol . Sept. 

Tipton .  ..Kerrville . Oct. 

Washington . Jonesborough.  ..Oct. 

TEXAS. 

Harrison . . . M  arshall . Oct. 

VERMONT. 

Addison . ..Middlebury . Sept.  4-6 

Bennington _ No  fair  this  year. 

Caledonia . St.  Johnsbury. .  .Sept.  18-20 

p'ranklm . Sheldon . Aug.  29-31 

Lamoille . Morristown . Sept.  25-27 

Orange . Bradford . Sept.  25-27 

Rutland . Rutland . Sept.  4-  6 

Washington . No  lair  this  year. 

Windsor . Woodstock . Sept.  25-27 

VIRGINIA. 

Accomack . Locustville..Aug.  28-Sep.  2 

Augusta . Staunton . Oct.  23-26 

Botetourt . Fincastle _ Oct.  EO-Nov.  2 

Craig . New  Castle . Sept.  5-  6 

Culpeper . Culpeper  C.  H..  Oct. 

Frederick . Winchester . Oct.  17-20 

Nash . Rocky  Mount _ Oct.  2326 

Roanoke  . Roanoke . Oct.  16-19 

Rockbridge . Lexington . 

Washington . Abingdon . Sept.  26-28 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Berkeley . Martinsburg . Oct.  9-12 

Brooke . Wellsburg . Sept.  18-20 

Harrison . ClarkBbuig . Sept.  18-20 

Jackson . Jackson  C.  H _ Oct.  1-  3 

Lewis  . Weston . Sept.  11-13 

Logan . Logan  C.  H . Oct.  2-  4 

Mason . Point  Pleasant.. .  Aug.  28  31 

WISCONSIN. 

Adams . Friendship . Sept.  25-27 

Ashland . No  fair  this  year. 

Barron . Barron . Sept.  17-19 

Brown . De  Pere . 

Buffalo . Alma . 

Burnett  . Grantsburgh _ Sept.  26-28 

Calumet . Chilton . 

Chippewa . Chippewa  Falls. .Sept.  11-14 

Clark . Neillsville  ...  .Sept.  19  21 

Columbia . Portage . Sept.  18-20 

Doi  ge .  Juneau . Sept.  26-28 

Eau  Claire . No  fair  this  year. 

Fond  Du  Lac . Fond  Du  Lac  .  Sept.  25-29 

Grant . Lancaster . Sept.  26-28 

Green .  Monroe . Sept.  26-29 

Iowa . Dodgeville .  Sept.  18-20 

Jackson . BlackRiverFalls  Sept.  27-29 

Jefferson . Jefferson . Oct  2-  5 

Juneau . Mauston . Oct.  2-  5 

Kenosha . Kenosha . Sept.  18-21 

La  Fayette . Darlington . Sept.  12-14 

Langlade . No  fair  this  year. 

Lincoln . No  fair  this  year. 

Marathon . No  fair  this  year. 

Marquette . Westfield . Sept.  26-27 

Monroe..-. . Sparta.. . Sept.  18-20 

Outagamie .  Hortonville . Sept.  26-28 

Ozaukee . Saukville . 

Pei  in . Durand  . . Sept.  5-  7 

Pierce . Prescott . 

Portage . Amherst  . Sept.  25-27 

n  ice . No  fair  this  year. 

Racine . Burlington  ....Sept.  18-21 

Richland . Richland  Center.Sept.  26-28 

Rock . Janesville . Oct.  2-  5 

St.  Croix . Hudson . Sept.  12-14 

Sauk . Baraboo . 

Sheboygan . Sheboygan  Falls.Sept.  25-27 

Trempealeau . Galesville . Sept.  19-21 

Vernon . Viroqua .  Sept.  19-21 

Walworth . Elkhorn . Sept.  25-28 

Waukesha . Waukesha . Oct.  2-  5 

Waushara . Wautoma . Sept.  26-28 

Winnebago . Oshkosh . Sept.  17-21 

Wood . Grand  Rapids. . .Sept.  18-20 

Canadian  Fairs. 

Indus  Ex’n  Ass’n. Toronto . Sept.  11-22 

Provincial  Exh'n. Guelph,  Ont . Sept.  21-29 

Fat  Stock  Show  ..Toronto . Dec.  1415 

Canada  Dominion.St.  John,  N.  B.  ..Oct.  2-  5 

Canada  Western.  .London . Oct.  1-3 

Nova  Scotia . Truro,  N.  S  Sept.  25-Oct.  1 

Ontario  Central... Hamilton,  Ont  ..Oct.  2-  5 
Manitoba . Portage, LaPra’eOct.  1-  6 
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[September, 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER’S 

Breakfast  Cocoa. 

Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

f.  BARER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  lass. 


“  1  top-dressed  ten  acres  with  the  Manure 
Spreader  last  fall.  I  would  not  take  $200  for  it 
if  1  could  not  get  another.  (See  advertisement 
page  424. )  * 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Price  $1.00  per  copy.  Sample  Copy  to  any  person  who 
will  mention  the  Agriculturist  for  (Sixty  Cents.  Price 
to  Agents  $7.20  per  Dozen,  or  One  Hundred  for  $;>0.00. 
It  is  the  best  Dollar  Dictionary  ever  puolished  and  is  having 
an  immense  sale.  Send  for  a  dozen  and  give  them  a  trial. 
Send  Registered  Letter  or  Post  Office  Money  Order. 

48  PAGE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


1SS3.  Tlie  MEW  CALENDAR  of  tile  1884. 
NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

Beautifully  Illustrated. 04  pages.  SENT  1’REE  to 
yourself  and  musical  friends.  Send  names  and  addresses 
to  E.  TOURJEE,  FranVl'n  Sq  .'Boston.  Mass. 

The  Largest,  and  best  appointed  Music.  1, iter  ary  and 
Art  School, and  IIOME/or  young  ladies  An  the  world. 


It  will  only  cost  a  cent. 


M:I:L:K:M:E:N, 

-BUTCHERS  AMD  GROCERS.— 

Send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  and  receive  in¬ 
formation,  solid  facts  and  proofs,  which  will  show 
you  how  you  can  save  a  great  deal  of  money  e\ery 
day,  every  week  and  every  year,  in  your  business. 
This  is  worth  looking  into.  IIUMiSTON  FOOD  PRE¬ 
SERVING  CO.,  72  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPAIN’S 

HURUS. 

Seven  sizes. 

Made  of  White  Cedar,  and 
hound  with  Galvanized  Iron 
Hoops.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

Made  in  FOUR  STYLES,  all 
sizes  for  Dairy  or  Factory  use. 

Their  superiority  demon¬ 
strated. 

Their  success  without  a  par¬ 
allel. 

Over  20,000  in  daily  U6e. 
They  are  Self-Skimming. 

Five  GOLD  MEDALS  and 
Seven  SILVER  MEDALS 
for  superiority.  Raise  More 
Cream,  Make  Better  Butter. 

DAVIS  SWING  CHURNS, 
EUREKA  BUTTER  WORKERS, 
and  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTERS.  Full  line  of  Butter 
Factory  Supplies. 

f  g-  Send  postal  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO„ 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DAIRY  THERMOMETERS  I 


All  Glass.  Easily  kept  clean, 

t®"Tells  you  when  to  Churn,  I A 

Scald,  &c.  Sent  by  mail  for  W  Vaf  B 


W.  MITCHELL  M’ALLISTER, 

OPTICIAN,  728  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 


Send  for 


Catalogue 


and 


Prices 


ATLAS 


timm 

WORKS 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEAM  MINES 
and  BOILERS. 

CARRY  ENGINESand  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


™tttwtp>h  EWGIHE. 

EAPEST,  BEST  AND 
MOST  DURABLE. 

especially  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  sma  1  grain  elevators, 
portable  saw  and  grist  mills,  butcher 
shops,  cheese  factories,  cider  mills, 
and  the  running  of  light  machinery 
generally. 

Full  power  guaranteed,  and  every 
boiler  insured  for  1  year  payable 
to  the  purchaser. 

Can  be  operated  by  any  ordinary 
person.  Every  engine  complete, 
ready  to  run  as  soon  as  received,  and 
warranted  as  represented. 

)  Horse  Power,  $250  7  Horse  Power,  $.‘175 

5  “  "  300  I  10  “  “  500 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

ICE  RTF’G  CO., 

340,  342  State  St., 

PAINES VILLE,  OHIO. 


II 

si 


OUSEKEEPERS, 

UNION 

Sewiiu  Mills 


ATTENTION! 
The  Improved 

UNION  CHURN. 


_  It  is  Warranted  to  be 

Is  the  Best  and  2  jail  right.  You  run  no 
Handsomest  5  9  r*?k  ?“  buying  one . 

™  8  Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
luadc.  u.  1  details  of  either  or  both  these 

Agents  Wanted,  t  I  articles  to  the 

UNION  MANUF’G  UO„  Toledo,  Ohio. 


THE  KlilEBEL 

FAim 

NGINE 

Write  for  Catalogue  to 

WEST  POINT  ENGINE  & 
MACHINE  CO., 

West  Point,  Mont’y  Co.,  Pa. 


Send  for  Catalogued. 


n  i  n  T>  A  "V"  for  introducing  BUCKEYE 

J31vT  J t  JL  CHURN.  It  will  churn  with  % 

less  power,  and  make  more  butter  than  any  other  churn 
now  on  the  market.  Address 

BUCKEYE  CHURN  CO.,  Republic,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio. 


THE  FAIRLAMB  SYSTEM 

— OF-~ 

GATHERING  CREAM 
And  MAKING  BUTTER 


Davis  & 


is  a 

E 


METROPOLITAN 

FERTILIZER. 

Composed  of  Blood, 
Meat,  and  Bone.  Equal 
to  the  high-priced  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

Only  $25  per  ton. 

Sold  only  by 
H.  B.  GRIFFING, 
70  Cortlandt  St„ 
New  York. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  3,000  in  actual  use. 
Not  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  so  good  and  so  low  In  price. 

3  Horse-Power....  $240.00 

4 K  “  “  ....  280.00 

Gfi  ‘  “  ....  355.00 

8K  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  A.  CO., 

110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Valuable  Publications  for  Farm¬ 
ers  and  Others, 

Sent  Post-paid  on  receipt  of  Price. 

IN  PRESS. 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and 
Other  Countries.— Revised  and  enlarged. $2.00 
Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry.  New.  revised, 
and  enlarged  edition.  By  Hon.  F.  D.  Coburn..  $1.75 

Harris’s  Talks  on  Manures.  Revised  and 
enlarged  by  the  author,  Joseph  Harris,  and  with  a 
chapter  specially  written  for  this  work  by  Sir  John 


Bennett  Lawes . $1.75 

Reed’s  Cottage  Houses . 1.50 


Cooking  School  Text  Book,  and  House¬ 
keeper’s  Guide  to  Cookery  and 
Kitchen  Management.  By  Miss  Juliet 
Corson.  New,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition. .  .$1.25 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Carden . $2.50 

Allen's  New  American  Farm  Book  $2.50 

Feeding  Animals . $2.00 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South . $1.50 

The  Scientific  Angler . $1 .50 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm . $1.00 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit . $100 

Canary  Birds . Paper,  50  cts. ;  Cloth..  .75 

The  Sailing  Boat . 50 


RECENT  IMPORTATIONS. 

British  Angling  Flies.  By  Michael  theak- 
ston.  Revised  and  annotated  by  Francis  M. 
Walbran .  $2.00 

Francis’  Practical  Management  of 

Fisheries . $1.50 

Turner’s  Hints  to  Househunters  and 

Householders  .  $1.00 

Robinson’s  Mushroom  Culture . 75 

Lubbock’s  Chapters  in  Popular  Nat¬ 
ural  History . 60. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Cat¬ 
tle  Doctor . $7.5u 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Horse 

Doctor  . ST-50 

Stonehenge’s  Rural  Sports . $7.50 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation 

Plain  Edition,  $4.00;  Colored . $6.50 

Allen’s  American  Cattle.  Revised 
to  date . $2.50 

Treat’s  Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm 

and  Carden . $2.00 

American  Came  Bird  Shooting . $2.00 

Parsons  on  the  Rose . si.so 

Colorado  as  an  Agricultural  State  $i  50 

The  Angora  Coat .  $1.50 

Frank  Forester’s  Life  and  Writings. 

2vois.,  illustrated,  per  volume  . $1.50 

Canoe  and  Camera.  New  edition., . $1.50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . $1  so 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old . $1  25 

The  Horse;  How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Sioo 
The  Saddle  Horse . $100 

ORANGE  JUDD  00.  DAVID  W,  JUDD,  Pres. 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Two  Valuable  Publications. 

New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

The  Sportsman’s  Gazet¬ 
teer  and  General  Guide. 

The  Game  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes 
of  North  America.— Tlieir  Habits,  and 
Various  Methods  of  Capturing.  —  Val  liable 
Instruction  in  Shooting,  Fishing,  Taxi¬ 
dermy,  Woodcraft,  etc.,  etc.,  together 
with  a  Glossary  and  a  Directory  to  the 
Principal  Game  Resorts  of  the  country. 

This  New  Edition  contains  entirely 
new  matter  in  several  departments,  a 
newly  engraved  portrait  of  the  author, 
new  maps,  and  many  fine  illustrations 
representing  Game  Birds,  Game  Dogs, 
Game  Fishes,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a 

COMPLETE  MANUAL  for  SPORTSMEN. 
By  CHARLES  HALLOCK, 

Founder  of  “Forest  and  Stream,”  and  Author  of  nu¬ 
merous  volumes  on  Out-door  Sports. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  CO,, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and  Stationary 

Steam  Engines, 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material,  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted  to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use, 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mi  ls,  with  capacity 
of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day,  with 
One  Saw.  Send  for  our  special  circular  of  our  No.  1 
Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

$200. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery  sent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

John  and  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati. 


Cold  Water  Sheep  Dip. 

N0N-P0IS0N0US.  NON-CORROSIVE. 

Mixes  perfectly  with  COLD  WATI'.U.  Is  a  sure  cure 
for  all  Skin  Diseases  und  Insect  Pests  of  domestic 
animals,  aud  in  the  Household,  destroys  all  bad  smells. 
Every  farmer  should  keep  it. 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 
296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS, 

IMPORTED  AND  BRED  BY 
Will.  L,  BRADBURY,  Nason,  Orange  Co.,  Ya. 

They  combine  early  maturity  with  large  carcass,  are  very- 
hardy  and  prolific,  best  of  mothers,  good  shearers  of  a  fine 
medium  staple  wool  that  is  always  In  demand.  Hampshire 
bucks  crossed  on  common  ewes,  give  size  with  early  ma¬ 
turity  to  the  lambs.  Also  Duroc  or  Jersey  Red  and 
Small  White  Yorkshires.  High  Class  Reg. 
Jersey  Bulls  for  sale. 

ItoIld  id  soifihiiop 

Sheep  and  Lambs  for  sale.  Including  some  very  choice 
yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs  of  good  pedigree.  Prices 
very  moderate  for  quality  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  several  fine 
Oxford  Downs.  Address, 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROBBINS’  IMPROVED 


Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 


Harris  on  the  Fig. 

Breeding,  Rearing,  Management  &  Improvement. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

MORETON  FAltM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Author. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  00.  DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres. 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 

CUNS,etc 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  GUN  OB  A 
FINE  EIFLE  AT  A  EAEGAIN, 


You  Can  Secure  one  (by  writing  us) 
either  as  a  Premium  for  obtaining  subscriptions 
to  the  American  Agriculturist,  or  on  the  payment 
of  cash  price. 

We  have  made  special  arrangements  whereby 
we  can,  we  -believe,  sell  a  BEIiT'T'EBE 
GUN,  at  MORE  SATISFACTORY 
RATES  to  you  than  you  can  obtain  elsewhere. 

Attica,  la.,  January  23,  1883. 

I  received  the  gun  all  right,  and  am  perfectly  pleased 
with  it.  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  gun  can  be  sold  for  the 
price.  It  is  acknowledged  as  the  best  appearing  arm  in 
the  community,  and  its  shooting  qualities  are  in  accord 
with  its  appearance.  I  think  this  will  lead  ns  to  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  J.  H.  Hard. 

ORANGE  JUDD  00.  DAVID  W,  JUDD,  Pres. 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST 


Ensilage 


Has  no  equal  as  an  Ensilage  or  Feed  Cutter.  For 
Eaee  of  Motion  it  Is  Unexcelled.  For  Strength  it  ia 
the  Boor  of  all  Feed  Cutter*.  Has  swept  the  board 
wherever  exhibited  at  Fairs,  Dairy  Conventions,  etc* 
For  Circulars  and  full  information,  address 
/Q  BELLE  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
ipuccessor  to  David  Lawton.)  Racine,  Wis. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  next  session  of  this  Institution  will  open  Octobei 
1883.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from  the 

Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  ol  llie  Faculty. 


HARNESS. 

A  Good,  Substantial  Single  Harness. 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated  for  $13.50.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  ;i  complete  assortment  of  BID¬ 
ING  SADDLES.  BRIDLES,  CARRIAGE  RUBES,  and 
DUSTERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING,  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  40  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

A  hook  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 

THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL, 

INCUBATOR. 

Self-Regulating.  No  Electricity,  Clockwork,  etc.  Can  be 
used  anywhere  and  by  anyth  ,dy.  Send  3c-stamp  for  circular 
to  A.  M  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Halsted’s  Book  on  “  Incubation  and  Incubators."  110 
Pages.  Nearly  100  Illustrations.  75  cents  by  mail. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$125  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
del 


sam 


Address 


paper  devoted  entirely  to 
inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  samp)  \  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  uf  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


G 


ERMAN  CARP.— 50,000  Stockers  and  Breeders  for 
sale,  correspondence  solicited  Address, 
LANCASTER  PISCATORIAL  CO.,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


GAME  FOWL 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Coopt 


BRED  &  SHIPPED. 

_ Also  Sportin--  Dogs  and 

Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 


AMERICAN 


l  iiimuiiiiivi  mu  , 


A  monthly  journal  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
The  oldest  paper  published  on  this  Continent  devoted  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Veterinary  Profession.  Published  and  ed¬ 
ited  by  Prof.  A.  Llautard,  assisted  by  a  numbe-  of  well- 
selected  veterinarians.  It  Is  published  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  and  contains  from  44  to  48  pages  of  reading  matter. 
Each  volume  commences  with  the  April  number.  Sub- 
scription  price,  $4.00  Sample  copies  free. 

141  West  54tU  St.s  New  York  City. 


E  TIE, 

(Patented  May  31st,  1881,) 
Which  is  attracting  so  much 
attention,  and  is  fast  coming 
into  use.  should  be  seen  by 
all  farmers.  By  sending  3c. 
stamp,  you  will  receive  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms. 

H.  M.  ROBBINS, 
Newington,  Conn. 


SMITH’S  SELF  -  ADJUSTING  SWING 
CATTLE  STANCHIONS. 

The  most  practical,  cheapest  and  best  fastening  invented. 
ADJUSTS  ITSELF  when  opened  so  the  animal  cannot  turn 
It  when  backing  out,  and  LOCKS  ITSELF  when  closed. 

Illustrated  circular  free.  Manufactured  by  C.D.  BROOKS, 
Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  V. 


Premium  Chester  White,  Berk- 
shire  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and 
Fox  Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES.  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


VW  FR I  BINDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  In 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  cony  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  isoxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture,  \nthing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Remedies 

FOR 

Horse  Diseases 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.-Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic.  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute i,  or  Inflammation  of  the  liowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder.  —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co.:  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.; 
Providence,  R.  I„  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  N.  Main  St. ; 
Worcester,  Mass..  R.  McAleer.  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher,  19  N.  Ninth  St. ;  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew.  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St. :  Baltimore,  Md.  Wm.  C.  Rupp,  11 
Park  St.;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.,  1,303  Main 
St. ;  Wilson,  N.  C„  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Co. ;  Louisville,  Ky„  R.  A. 
Robins  m  &  Co.,  528  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  Mellier, 
709  Washington  Ave. ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St  ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Slosson,  223  Superior 
St.:  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley  and  J.  A.  Taylor; 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  &  Co. ;  Cl  icago,  Ill., 
S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St.;  St. Paul,  Minn.,  Noyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler;  Helena,  Mont.,  R.  S.  Hale  &  Co.;  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Wm.  H.  Nye ;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  & 
Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  In  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Iney  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  SI  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box  938,  New  York  City. 
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GOOD  NEWS 

-LADIES! 

Now’s  your  time  to  get 

up  Orders  for  our  CELEBRA¬ 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 
secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 
KOSEorOOID-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  ot  these  beauti¬ 
ful  china  sets  given  away  to  the  party  sending  an  order 
for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA 
or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas, 
30c.,  35.,  and  40c.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  50c.  and  60c., 
and  very  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  .just  im¬ 
ported  some  very  tine  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  For  full  particulars, 

Address  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1882 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  U.  P.  Ry.  lands  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
in  great  vari  -ty,  by  I.EAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 

SW~  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


M  500 

■»  A 

Adureos,  rw™ 


500,000  o,03C*©si 

on  the  line  of  the 

WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

ggg|  Pull  particulars 

CHARLES  L.. COLBY,  jyQT  li^P%  FREE- 

Land  Commiss’ner®*™"  ™  jj _ Jb 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.  wM®? 

'XJST  WISCOTKTfHTWT, 


A  AU-JLi, 

s 


200  MARYLAND  FARMS,  in  Msafcr°e“  30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  salt  water  (with  all  its  luxur¬ 
ies)  m  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  1883  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty,  Eastern,  Md. 

OME  TO  MARYLAND  !— Improved  Farms,  $10 
to  $25  per  acre.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 
H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh,  Md. 


c 


VIRGINIA  FARMS.-SEVERAL  HUNDRED  VIR¬ 
GINIA  FARMS  CHEAP.  Climate  mild;  taxes  low. 
Catalogue  free.  C.  D.  EPES,  Nottoway  C.  H.,  Va. 

FOR  SALE.— Farm  of  176  A„  on  navigable  water.  Daily 
communication  with  Washington  and  Norfolk.  Price 
$2,500.  Address  T.  Edw.  Loker,  Ridge,  St.  Mary’s  Co.,  Md. 

AAl  1  Cf°\DM  !  A  Full  description  by  coun- 
UftLIrURlMlrt.  ties ;  200-page  pamphlet 
and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFIiE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St.,  San  Fianc.sco,  Cal. 


H. 


FARMS 


and  Iowa  Lands, 
nal.  Free, 


Send  for  Land  Jour- 


150  Delaware  !'  ruit  and  Grain 
F’arrns  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 


ap.  Catalogues 
»  A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna, 


IVf  aryland  Farms,  for  fruit,  grain,  and  grass,  on  Salt- 
water,  within  6  hours  ride  on  cars  and  steamers  to  best 
markets  and  largest  cities  on  Atlantic  coast.  Catalogue  and 
Mapfree.  ISLElt  *fc  MEEK.INS,  Cambridge,  Md, 

We  will  send  you  a  watch  or  a  chain 
BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS.  G.O  D.,to  be 
examined  before  paying  any  money 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every  Watch  Warranted.  Address  I 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

db~]  AA  A  Pair  for  Bronze  and  Narragan- 

flniXr.lJ'G  sett  Turkeys.  Hookertown  Brand.  Bred 
11  years  for  size  and  beauty,  20  per  cent  discount  for  orders 
before  Nov.  21st.  T.  Bunker  on  Turkey  Raising,  25  cents. 

Address,  VV.  CLIFT,  Hadlyinc,  Ct. 

Delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  at  Boston  Prices.  Cataloguks 
Sent  Free,  also  when  desired  samples 
of  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Woollens,  from 
the  largest_and  finest  Btock  in  this 

Boston, 
Mass. 


DRY  ROODS 


TitT  HIT  1  TT  country.  Write  to 

BY  MAIL.  Man  Marsh  &  Co.  I 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


KANSAS 

“  THE  GOLDEN  BELT  ”  KANSAS  DIVISION  Ha  P.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  GROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

CORN  and  WHEAT  FRUIT 

170,000,000  bus.  Corn.  35,000,000  Wheat.  The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 
Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  MCALLASTER  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES; 


Easiest  riding  «S . Vehicle  made. 

Rides  as  easy  0  Qwith  one  i  er- 

son  as  with  two.'<«rf«e0^  ^w^Tlie  Springs 
lengthen  and  shorten  according  to  tlie  weight 
they  carry.  Equally  well  adapted  To  rough  country 
roads  and  hue  Irives  of  cities.  Manufactured  and 
sold  by  all  the  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dealers. 

HENRY  TIMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

cHicAGo?ilK  ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO 

This  Instrument 
Containing  22  NOTES  (6 
MORE  than  is  contained  in 
any  other  like  instrument) 
is  unequalled  for  durability, 
power,  and  sweetness  of 
tone. 

Larger  sizes  for  House, 
Lodge  and  Chapel,  contain 
32  notes. 

THE  AUTOPHONE, 

For  Grown  People  and  children,  the  finest  and  cheapest 
AUTOMATIC  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  ever  offered. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Music. 

THE  AUTOPHONE  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  Wanted. 


Everything  in  Drv^Goods, 

Wearing  Apparul  and 
Housekeeping  Appoint- 1 
mentssent  by  mail,  express  or  freight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances— subject  to  return  and 
refund  of  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Cata¬ 
logue,  with  details,  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Philadelphia. 
We  have  the  largest  retail  stock  in  the  United  States. 


•BONES,  HE  PAYS  THE 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrant  a  6  years.  All  sizes  as  low* 
For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BIKGIUJ1T0N,  N. 


IT  A  ~V’S 

water-proof 

BUILDING  MANILLA. 

(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling 
fine  leather,  is  used  for  roofs,  outside 
walls  of  buildines.  nnd  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.  Made  alto  into  carpets  and 
rugs.  Samples  nnd  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  FAY  &  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


HOROSCOPES  Photographic  Outfits  for  amateurs. 


Miunuouurc.0  Opera  Glasses.  Spe-'tafies.  Telescopes , 

Ac.  R.  Sc  J.  BUCK 

Manufacturing  Opticians.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
t^~Send  for  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue.  j£t 


Tea  Club  Orders. 

We  have  made  a  Specialty  for  Six  Years  of  Offering 
Premiums  of  Dinner  Sets,  Gold  Band  Sets. 
Silver  Ware,  &c.,  to  those  who  get  up  CLUB  Orders 
for  our  goods.  White  Tea  Sets  of  45  pieces,  with  $10.00 
Order.  Gold  Band  or  Moss  liose  China  Sets,  44 
pieces,  with  $20.00  Order.  TEAS,  of  all  kinds,  at  30,  35, 40, 
50,  60  and  75  cents.  Send  Postal  for  full  Price  and  Premium 
L.'t.  To  all  who  mention  Avierican  Agriculturist,  and  ask 
for  it,  we  will  send  copy  of  “  Housekeeper’s  Friend,”  full 
of  recipes  and  useful  information. 

GREAT  LONDON  TEA  CO. 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hand&  Power 

orn  ^  hellers 

Horse  Powers, 

p  WIND  MILLS 

i  CULTIVATORS, 

(PEED  QHINDER8  and 

CORN  STALK  CUTTERS. 

MARSEILLES  MART’S 


PATENTS 


ESTABLISHED  1SG4.  NO  PATENT  !  NO  PAY  . 

obtained  for  Mechanical  Devices,  Com¬ 
pounds,  Designs  and  Labels.  All  preli¬ 
minary  examinations  as  to  patentability 
of  inventions  free.  Our  “  Guide  lor  Obtain¬ 
ing  Patents  ”  is  sent  free  everywhere. 
Address  LOUIS  BAUGEU  &  CO.,  Solicitors  of  Patents, 

W\SHTVfiTO\.  D.  C. 

^Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 

n.  A.  II.  Stephens, 
and  others 
^  recommend 
them. 
L  P. 

N.H.  INVALID  CHAIR  Co.  MewHave^S* 


■•The  mer¬ 
ciful  man  re- 
eardeth  the 
life  of  his 
Beast.” 


You  must  h  ave  t  hem. 
Saves  your  horse, 
harness,  wagon,  etc. 

WARRANTED. 


‘These  Singletrees  are  soon  to  be  univer¬ 
sally  used.  Agents  wanted  in  many 
places.  Send  stamp  for  circulars,  giving 
full  particulars.  Address,” 

F.  R.  WILLSON  &  SON,  Columbus,  O. 


Just  landed,  and  others  coming,  holding 
numerous  Gold  and  Silver  medals,  re¬ 
cently  won  In  France.  Send  for  Catalogue, 

A.  ROGY, 

332  Palisade  Ave.,  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J. 


young  ins 


Who  wish  to  become  Tele- 
•apk  Opei'ators  and 
ailroad  Agentg,  write 
__r  our  circulars.  Largest 
and  Best  School  in  existence. 

_ jgh  teaching.  Furnishes  operators  for 

the  leading  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Companies.  Board 


only  $;.50  per  week.  Address 

VALENTINE  BROS., 


Janesville,  Wis. 
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MILL  MANUFACTORY. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

GRIST  MILLS  OF  FRENCH  RUHR  STONE. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers.  18  Sizes  and  Styles. 
Over  2,000  in  use.  $100,  and  upwards.  Complete 
Mill  and  Sheller,  $115.  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep  In  order. 
Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Complete  Flouring 
and  Corn  Mills,  ALL  SIZES.  Send  for  Book  on  grind¬ 
ing  mills  and  saw  mills. 

JVORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO,,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


PORTABLE  yil  I  f 
CORN  Jt  FEED  iWl  B  L,  L,  ^ 

Corn  &  Cob  Mills,  18  sizes,  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  power.  Warranted  to 
do  as  good  work  as  Buhr  stone,  and  to 
give  satisfaction.  We  guarantee  tliem 
to  do  all  we  claim  for  them.  Will  give  a 
'rial  of  ten  days,  and  if  not  as  repre- 
j  sented.can  be  returned, at  our  expense. 
'  American  Grinding  Mill  Co., 
211  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


ASK  YOUR  CE3 


CSEN  SBEUEft 


Will  sheU  a  bushel  of  ears  in 
-1  minutes.  io,coo  NOW  IN 
USE.  Eastern  orders  filled 
from  Lehighton,  and  Western 
lorders  from  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Send  for  circular. 

Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel 
Company, 

LEHIGHTON,  PENNA. 


HEEBNER’S  PATENT 


TITUI&rjTFMT 

The  only  adjustable  Wire  Cloth  Sieve  made.  It  will  take 
out  good  seed  from  the  refuse  of  windmills  that  cannot  be 
cleaned  by  any  other  process.  Can  be  adjusted  to  many 
difl'erent  size  and  shaped  meshes.  No.  1  Sieve  will  separate 
Plantain,  Daisy,  Buckhorn,  Wild  Carrot,  &c„  from  Clover 
Seed,  Red  Top  and  Plantain  from  Timothy,  and  Timothy 
from  Clover  Seed.  No.  2  will  separate  Rye,  Cheat  and 
Cockle  from  Wheat.  No.  3  grades  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn. 
Endorsed  by  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  D. 
Landreth  &  Sons,  Plant  Seed  Co.,  Henry  A.  Dreer,  J.  M. 
McCullough's  Sons,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  J.  L.  Breek  &  Sons, 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dep’t.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prices :  Nos.  1  and  2,  $2.25  ;  No.  3.  $2.50.  Express  prepaid. 

Ask  your  Hardware  Dealer  for  them. 

MILTON  SIEVE  CO.,  Limited,  Milton,  Pa, 


GEIGER’S 

Fruit  Evaporator. 

Cheapest  Evaporator 
Made. 

Double  the  Capacity. 
Children  cau  Operate  it. 
Simple  in  Construction, 

Don’t  fail  to  send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  and  price  before 
buying. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


$250  WILL  BUY 


The  Sest  Fony 


SAW  MILL 

Yet  Offered  for  the  Money 

fiST Send  for  Circular. 

RICHMOND  MACHINE  WORKS. 

RICHMOND,  im 


Meal  and  Oyster  Shells 

in  the  Frank  Wilson  Pat.  $5  Hand  Mill. 
Also  grinds  corn  and  cob.  Illustrated 
Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application.  Address 
WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


THE 


n  tr, 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 


American  Fruit  Drier. 


Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MANUF’G  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


COOK’S  EVAPORATOR  I 

For  making  Apple  Jelly,  Sorghum,  Maple  Syrup 
and  Sugar.  Circulars  sent  free. 

WHITENAOK,  SORDINE  a  GO.,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


"  IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD,” 

Excels  all  other  Pianos  in  its  various  patented  im¬ 
provements.  Th©  new  designs  in  CHXCKEEtING- 
G\BAHD3b  assuring  larger  results  in  power  and 


Level  T read  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heebner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Tli resil¬ 
ing  Machine. 

No  other  Power  is  as  powerful  and  easy  for  the  horses. 
The  Level  Lags  and  Speed  Regulator  are  the  most  valuable 
improvements  ever  made  in  horse  powers.  See  that  you 
get  Heebner’s.  any  other  with  level  lags  will  be  an  Infringe¬ 
ment  upon  our  patents. 

The  Little  Giant  has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
Thresher.  None  can  do  work  as  fast,  nor  any  better,  and 
none  are  better  made.  Union  Feed  Cutter,  Drag  and  Circu¬ 
lar  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


THE  CELEBRATE® 


A.  P.  DICKEY  FANNING  MILLS'. 


Hava  n  © 
equal.  They 
obtained  the 
hi  g  h  e  s  t 
award  at  the 
Centennial’ 
n  1876. and 
it  Paris  in 
1878.  These 
mills  are 
made  in  nine 
sizes,  for 
Farm  and 
Ware  -house 
use (hand  or 
power).  Ca¬ 
pacity  from 
50  to  5  00 
bushels,  per 

,  ,  hour.  They 

clean  and  separate  all  kinds  of  Grain  and  Seed  for  mar¬ 
ket;  also  grade  them  for  gseedimgg.  They  separate  Oats 
and  foul  seed,  such  as  Cockle,  Smut,  &c. ,  from  wheat,  Bar¬ 
ley  or  Rye;  and  are  specially  adapted  for  cleaning,  sep¬ 
arating  and  grading  Timothy.  Clover,  Red-Top,  Flax, 
etc. ,  and  clean  and  separate  three  kinds  of  Beans  at  ©me 
operation.  We  also  make  the 

“Peerless  Com  SheUcr.”  Cast  Iron  Field  Rollers,  &c. 

Address,  DICKEY  &  PEASE.  Manufacturers, 


RACINE,  Wisconsin. 


Send.  9c.  in  IP.  O.  Stamps  to 

EP  n  WAT?T4  pkobuce  commis- 

i  ©  U  >  VV  iiXliJJj  SION  MERC  HANTS, 
for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St„  N.Y,  City. 


FRUIT  DRIER. 

PAMPHLET  SENT  FREE. 

Deitz  Automatic  Fruit  Drier. 

DEXTZ  MANUFG  CO., 
Cliambersbur&r*  Fa. 


It  is  th©  only  general-purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being 
a  strung  net  work  without  barbs®  It  will  turn 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious 
stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens  stock  ranges,  and  railroads, 
and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeter¬ 
ies.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will 
last  a  life  time.  Itis  superior  to  beards  or  barbed 
wire  in  every  respect.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  know¬ 
ing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor  Th©  Sedgwick 
Gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe^nd  steel  wire,  defy 
all  competition  in  neatness,  strength,  and  durabil¬ 
ity.®  We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  al!  iron 
automatic  or  self-opening  gate,  also  cheap¬ 
est  and  neatest  all  iron  Fence.  Best  Wire 
Stretcher  and  Post  Auger.  For  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning 
paper,  SEDGWICK  BEOS.,  Manf’rs,  Richmond,  XndL 


Good  Literature, 

An  Eclectic  Literary  "Weekly j 

Subscription  Price  $1.50  a  Year. 

It  gives  the  best  articles  from  the  English  periodicals; 
reviews  of  the  ieadingnew  books,  with  extracts  from  them  ; 
full  literary  intelligence,  and  questions  and  answers  on  a 
multitude  of  topics  relating  to  books  and  reading. 

Send  10  cents  for  three  Specimen  Copies  and 
Descriptive  Premium  List. 

*»*  Canvassers  wanted  in  every  town,  and  the  most  liberal 
inducements  offered. 

THE  GOOD  LITERATURE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

18  and  20  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


PURITY,  LENGTH  AND  SWEETNESS  OF  TONE,  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  he  desired.  The  CHICKEHING  SQUARE 
PIANOS,  in  all  the  usual  styles,  are  unrivaled.  The 
new  CHICKERING  UPB.IGHT  has  the  justly-cele¬ 
brated  PATENTED  metallic  action,  which  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  climate. 


For  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 

CHSCKER1NG  Sc  SOWS, 

WAKEEOOMS  t 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  |  130  Tremont  St., 

NEW  YORK.  I  BOSTON. 


Mention  this  paper . 


mlFAWMl  We  continue  to 

n  I  i  1  M  ‘  i  as  solicitors  for 

*('»«< l el  patents,  caveats, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  for 
the  United  States,  and  to  obtain  pat¬ 
ents  in  Canada,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries. 
Thirty-six  years’  practice.  No 
charge  for  examination  of  models  or  draw¬ 
ings.  Advice  by  mail  fre  i. 

Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in 
the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  which  has 
the  largest  circulation,  and  is  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  the 
world.  The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every 
patentee  understands. 

This  largo  and  splendidly  illustrated  news¬ 
paper  is  published  WEEKLY  at  $3.20  a  year, 
and  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  paper  devoted 
to  science,  mechanics,  inventions,  engineering 
works,  and  other  departments  of  industrial 
progress,  published  in  any  country.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  10  cents.  "Sold  by  all  news¬ 
dealers. 


Address,  Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  261  Broadway,  New  York. 
Handbook  about  patents  mailed  free. 
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GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS! 


THE 


Lightning 
Hay  Knife! 

(Weymouth’s  Patent.) 


Awarded  “FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT" 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1880. 
Was  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  accepted 
by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 

It  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  the 
world  to  cut  fine  feed  from  bale,  to 
cut  down  mow  or  slack,  to  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  for  feed,  or  to  cut  peat,  and 
has  no  equal  for  cutting  sods  or 
ditching  in  marshes. 

TRY  IT.  IT  WILI,  PAT  YOU 


HIRAM  HOLT  &  CO. 


Manufactured  only  by 

East  Wilton.  Me..  U.S.  A. 


For  sale  by  Hardware  Merchants  and  the  trade  generally. 


Warranted  tlio  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  In  existence.  Send  for  cir. 
cular,  A.  B.  lARRIJlIilR,  Tort,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 

— - — —  '^Fayqnkr’s  Standard  Engines  & 


Address,  A.  B.PARQUHAR,  York,  Pa. 

STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York  Pa 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur 
posea — slmplo,  strong  and  du¬ 
rable.  Saw,  Grist  Mills 
and  Machinery  generally. 

Inquiries  promptly  an¬ 
swered. 

Send  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue1 
Vertical  Engines,  with  or 


without  wheels, very 
convenient,  economical 
and  complete  in  every 
detail,  best  and  cheapest 
Vertical  in  the 

i  world. 

Fjg.l.ia  Engine 
in  use. 

Fig.  2 
ready  for 

use.  _ 

Send  fob 
v.. ...  ...^Catalogue 
Fig.  2. _ 

THE  FARQUHAR  SEPARATOR 

(Warrante  1. ) 


S  £.3 
gstf 
S.2  .< 


PennsylviEia 
Agricul¬ 
tural 
Works 

York,  Pa. 

* 

Lightest 

draft  andS _ 

most  elm-  .*d 

pie ,  eco-  _ _ 

uomlcal and  perfect  iu  use.  >vaste3no6rum  cleans 
It  ready  for  market. 

Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York ,  Pa. 


SOMETHING  to  HAMMER  ON 

For  Farmers. 


Save  your  bills  at  the  Blacksmith’s  and  Machine  Shop  by 
having  on  the  farm  one  of  these  celebrated  ANVILS— fully 
warranted,  and  of  the  best  material.  Best  Hardened  Cast 
Steel  Face  and  Horn.  Address,  for  Circulars,  etc., 
FISHER  &  NORRIS, 

Original  and  Only  Manufacturers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co., 

Third  and  Dauphin  Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


For 

Chopping 

Sausage 

Meat, 
Minee  Meat, 
Hash, 
Suet, 
Codfish, 
Tripe, 
Clams. 


We  guarantee  that  no  Strings  or  Sinews 
can  pass  through  it  uncut. 

SOLD  BY  ALL 

Hardware  Dealers 


Champion  Grain  Drill. 

I-"<  >KCE  FEED. 

Every  Fertilizer  Drill  warranted  to  sow  easily,  evenly,  and 
accurately,  any  of  the  various  kinds  of 

Phosphates  or  Guano,  whether  Pry  or  Damp. 

- o - 

The  only  Grain  Drill  having  a  Special 
Device  for  Planting  Corn  for  the  Crop. 

- o - 

No  Grain  Drill  in  the  market  can  perform  so  great  a  variety 
of  work.  Many  thousands  in  use. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  to 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN,  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

Champion  Cord  Binder. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WHITELEY,  FASSLER  &  KELLY, 

Manufacturers  of  CHAMPION  REAPERS 
and  MOWERS,  Spring-field,  Ohio. 

The  Whipple  Spring  Tooth  Sulky  Harrow  is 
unequalled  as  a  Harrow  and  Pulverizer  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes.  It  is  also  the  only  Snlky  Harrow 
that  can  be  used  successfully  as  a  Riding  or 
Walking  Corn  Cultivator.  Send  for  descriptive 
pamphlet  to  JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  RUBBER  PAINT. 

E.  BLUNT,  Manufacturer,  115  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


‘  The  American 


The  American  Agriculturist,  in  an  article  headed 
Rubber  Faint, ”  writes: 

Of  late  years  several  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  Lead  and  Oil  paint  have 
been  introduced.  One  of  the  successful  ones  of  this  kind  is  the  American 
Rubber  Paint  which  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  which  is  as  good  as  any  article  now  in  the  market. 

Greens,  for  Window  Blinds,  etc..  . $2.50  per  Gal. 

Other  Shades,  including  White  and  Black .  1.50  “ 

Roof  Paint,  Water  Proof .  1.00  “ 

Until  further  Notice,  will  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  orders 
of  five  gallons  and  upwards,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  or  will  send  C.  O.  D. 
by  Express  upon  receipt  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  to  insure  expenses.  If 
after  a  proper  trial  the  Paint  is  not  all  that  it  is  represented  to  be,  I  will  return 
the  money,  or  repaint  the  building  at  my  expense.  Send  for  Sample  Colors, 
Directions,  etc. 


VOLUA'e  §FOtt-  FARA-SMDeN'AKP'HOl/SeffiliP  #  ]T5+2^ 


X  LI  I 
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MUSIC  TEACHERS,  CHOIR  LEADERS, 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS, 

Pur  flniii«ii  Sctinnlsi  L°0GEmerson!5°GOLDEN 

ROBIN  (50c.)  W.  O.  Perkins.  WHIPPOORWILL  (50c.) 
MERRY  CHIMES  (50  cts.)  SONG  ECHO  (75  cts.) —All 
are  good,  cheerful,  genial  collections  of  school  music. 

P(ir  M  MflOlSl  WELCOME  CHORUS  (SI.)  By 
1  U1  lll&H  OuIlUUlO  I  T1iden  LAUREL  wreath 

(Sit.  Bv  Perkins.  VOCAL  ECHOES  ($1.)  Female 
Voices.  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE  COLLECTION  ($1.) 
HIGH'  SCHOOL  CHOIR  ($1.)  HOUR  OF  SINGING 
(SI  )  All  are  excellent  books  by  the  best  compilers. 

nlnnnnn  I  THE  SINGERS'  WELCOME 

F  r  MM  MS  <75  cts.)  By  Emerson, 
x  ui  tjm&mg,  uiuunuui  PEERLEgg  (75  ctS-)  By  w 

O.  Perkins.  THE  IDEAL  (75  cts.)  Classes  with  either 
of  these  books,  are  sure  to  be  successes. 

Par  Musical  SmantiBil  vello  edition.  This  new  and 

remarkable  work  is  well  worth  practicing.  Also,  the 
easy  RUTH  and  BOAZ  (05  cts.),  and  the  fine  scenic 
Cantata,  JOSEPH’S  BONDAGE  ($1.)  Also  all  the  Ora¬ 
torios,  Masses,  and  a  large  number  of  Sacred  and 
Secular  Cantatas.  Send  for  lists  ! 

Pnr  Phnirtll  SHEPHERD  CHURCH  COLLECTION 
1U1  U Hull  dl  ($1.25.)  TEMPLE  ($1.)  HERALD  OF 
PRAISE  ($1.)  ANTHEM  HARP  ($1.25.)  EMERSON'S 
BOOK  OF  ANTHEMS  ($1.25.)  CHURCH  OFFERING 
($1.25.)  GEM  GLEANER  ($1),  and  many  others. 
Send  for  descriptive  lists. 

Any  book  mailed  for  the  retail  price. 

Lists  free.  Inquiries  cheerfully  answered. 

OLIVER  DITSOBf  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  -  867  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA 


mu 


BICYCLES 


THE  POPULAR  STEEDS  FOR 
BUSINESS  OR  PLEASURE. 


THE  BRADLEY 


ColmnMa  Tricycles, 


For  General  Use  by  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen. 


Send  3c.  stamp  for  Illustrated 
36-page  Catalogue,  with  price-list 
and  full  information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
597  Washington  Street. 
Boston,  mass. 


W.  S.  BLUNT, 

100  Beekman  Street, 
New  York,  ManufT  of  the 

“  Universal,”  “  Lotus,” 

and  “NOISELESS” 

Force  Pumps. 

Mushroom  Strainers. 

Sand  Chambers, 
Deep  Well  Pumps, 

Garden  Engines. 

Orders  received,  and  Pumps  fit¬ 
ted  complete  and  ready  to  be 
put  into  the  deepest  wells. 

Full  supply  of  Hose,  Iron 
Pipe,  and  Brass  Goods. 
Send  for  Circulars. 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO. 

2  TON  WAGON  SCALE,  *40.  8  TON,  *50. 

,4  Ton  Beam  Box  Included. 

240  lb.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  $5. 

The  “Little  Detective,”  14  oz.  to  2o  lb.  $3. 
300  OTHER  SIZES.  Reduced  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BE8T  FORGE  MADE  FOR  LIGHT  WORK,  $10 
40  lb.  Anvil  and  JK.it  of  Tools.  $10 

Farmers  save  time  and  money  doing  odd  jobs. 
Blowers,  Anvils,  Vices  &  Other  Articlos 
AT  LOWEST  PRICKS,  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 


THE  UNEQUALLED 

HOUSEHOLD” 

SEWING  MACHINE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Household  Sewing  Machine  Co,, 
Providence,  R.  L, 

Is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
taeauty.  It  is  Easy  Running, 
Durable ,  Perfect.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Description. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

12  East  14tli  Street,  New  York. 

163  &  165  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
121 2  Olive  Street.  St.  Lou  is. 

'  909  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


ROAD  CART. 

Made  and  sold  by  us  within  a 
WV  year,  all  giving  satisfaction. 

Film  Weighing  from  no  to  160  lbs. 

L  I V6  JaLj  1GS)  Prices  from  $50  to  $80. 

Every  owner  of  a  norse  should  TjVr>"CiTj' 
send  for  our  20  Page  Illustrated  H  fl.  Pi  Pi 


Circular  and  Price  List 


Special  Freight  Arrangements. 


BRADLEY  &  00., 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 

Established  1832. 


OThe  Buyers’  Guide,  No. 

34,  Fall  and  Winter,  1883, 
gives  wholesale  prices  direct 
to  consumers  on  everything 
you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or 
have  fun  with.  Tells  how 
to  order  wdth  exact  cost,  216  pages — large 
ones  —  3,300  illustrations  —  a  whole 
picture  gallery.  Contains  information 
gleaned  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 
No  other  price-book  in  existence  contains 
as  much  information.  Sent  free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  of  postage  (7  cts).  Let  us 
hear  from  you,  or  visit  us  when  in  our  city. 
Near  Exposition  Buildings.  Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

827  &  229  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ili 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKER'S 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


V,  BAER  it  CO,,  MMer, 

and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  smaU  capital.  Also, 
Eanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges ,  Schools,  Chiirches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  116  Page,  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application. 

MCALLISTER,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.  N.  Y. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 


YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

We  again  offer  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  during  the  past 
year  has  fully  sustained  its 
high  reputation.  For  Farm 
Crops  of  all  kinds,  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens.  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  it  has  no  superior. 

For  sale  by  our  agents 
tliroughont  the  United 
States.  Pamphlets  contain¬ 
ing  testimonials  and  direc¬ 
tions  forwarded  free. 

Glidden  &  Curtis, 

General  Selling  Agents , 

Boston,  Mass. 


REDUCEDPRICES  COLT’S. 

CELEBRATED 

,  BREECH-LOADING 

JUNE 


„  Double  Barrel 

Breech  Loaders 
$  IGuP- 


Foreliand  &  Wadsworth  Single  Choke-bore 


YxC  TiVTPT/EMENTS  ana  an  articles requirea  Dy 
K?ortsmenandGunmakers.  Send  3c.  stamp. for  Price  List 
bportsmenanavT  712  Market  Street, 

JOS.  C.  GRUBB  &  10.  PHILADELPHIA. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERSThroughout  Ihe  WORLD 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-1878. 


THE  BEST  BUGGY 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  MONEY. 


Write  us  for  Catalogue  of  our  different  styles  of  Wagons 
and  Buggies.  THE  H.  H.  BABCOCK  BUGGY  CO., 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Our  10-Horse  Spark-Arresting  Thresning 

Engine  has  cut  10,000  feet  pine  lumber  In  10  hours. 

Will  burn  wood  six  feet  long,  coal,  straw,  and  corn- 
stalks.  Send  for  Price  List  and  Catalogue  “  S." 

B.  W.  PAYNE  «&  SONS, 

Box  843.  Coining,  N.  Y. 

Send  i)c.  in  IP.  O.  Stamps  to 

EO  n  WADTI  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
1  01  Uj  VV  AiUJJj  SION  MERCHANTS, 
for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.Y.  City. 


We  have  advertised  in  the 
Agriculturist  7  years,  and  sold 
30,000  knives  to  its  readers. 


If  you  pry  with  your  knife,  this  one  will  not  suit  you. 
Blades  are  thin,  and  made  for  keen,  clean  cutting,  and 
tempered  as  carefully  as  a  $2  razor.  Price  SI. 
post-paid.  Farmers’  Extra  Strong  2-blade. 
■75c.;  medium,  2-blade,  50c.:  1-blade, 
25c.;  Extra  Strong  1-blade.  50c.: 

Hunting  Knife, 
$1;  Ladies’  fine  2- 
blade,  50c :  Gents’  3- 
blade,  $1  ;  Butr  ier 
Knife  6-inch  blade, 
50  cents. 

40-page  list  sent 
free.  Also,  “  How 
to  Use  a  Razor.” 
MAHER  &GROSH, 
Cutlers. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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A  year  ago,  we  promised  our  readers  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  which  should  render 
the  journal  still  more  satisfactory  to  its  readers. 
Each  successive  number  of  the  journal  has  borne 
testimony  as  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  promises. 
We  now,  on  the  threshold  of  another  autumn, 
assure  the  friends  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
that  the  paper  shall  be  even  more  than  it  has  been 
during  the  past,  presenting  a  still  greater  variety  of 
reading  matter,  and  illustrations,  and  gathering 
from  every  source  that  which  shall  be  of  the  most 
value  and  interest  to  all  who  turn  to  its  pages  for 
imformation,  instruction,  and  entertainment. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  editorial  force  and 
large  corps  of  writers,  we  begin  the  campaign  this 
fall  with  a  staff  of  new  contributors  in  the  West¬ 
ern  and  Southern  States,  men  peculiarly  adapted 
by  their  training  and  experiences  for  the  work  in 
hand.  See  the  Supplement  for  further  information. 


Tl»e  American  Agriculturist  Engrav¬ 
ings. — There  is  no  monthly  periodical  published 
in  the  world  which  presents  as  many  engravings 
by  twenty-five  per  cent  as  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  There  were,  for  example,  ninety  illustrations 
in  the  September  number,  and  there  are  fully  as 
many  in  this  issue  of  the  paper.  Compare  these 
beautiful  engravings  with  those  in  any  of  our  other 
illustrated  periodicals,  whose  subscription  price  is 
three  or  four  dollars  a  year,  and  you  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  low  price  at  which  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  offered,  as  compared  with  other  maga¬ 
zines.  It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  journal  published 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 


A  Great  Premium  Eist.—  The  variety  of  ar¬ 
ticles  offered  by  us  during  the  past  year  as  Pre¬ 
miums  for  subscribers  gave  great  satisfaction.  We 
are  able,  however,  through  special  arrangements 
with  manufacturers,  to  present  a  list  of  Premiums 
for  this  year  which,  for  utility,  taste,  and  beauty, 
surpass  any  of  our  previous  selections.  Those 
which  were  specially  popular,  we  again  offer.  In 
making  the  additions,  we  have  in  every  instance 
secured  the  latest  designs  and  patterns.  Every¬ 
body  can  work  for  these  Premiums  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  the  articles  offered  are  just  as  repre¬ 
sented.  See  the  Premium  List. 


How  to  Get  Subscribers  and  Premiums. 

— Select  your  Premiums.  Make  out  a  list  of  neigh¬ 
bors  or  farmers  in  your  vicinity,  who,  if  they  do 
not  take  the  paper  already,  should  become  sub¬ 
scribers.  Call  upon  them  systematically  for  a  few 
evenings,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
soon  you  have  collected  sufficient  subscriptions  to 
entitle  you  to  almost  any  article  you  desire  in  our 
list.  Have  a  small  blank  book  or  memorandum 
that  will  contain  the  name  of  each  subscriber  as 
fast  as  you  secure  them,  and  you  will  discover  that 
the  influence  of  numbers  will  aid  you  materially. 
When  B  sees  that  A  has  subscribed  to  the  club,  he 
will  be  influenced  to  do  likewise,  especially  after 
you  have  shown  him  one  of  the  beautiful  issues  of 
the  paper.  When  A  and  B  have  given  you  their 
names  for  the  club,  C,  D,  and  E,  and  so  on,  will  be 
readily  influenced  to  do  what  the  others  have  done. 
Your  entire  club  is  soon  formed.  When  you 
send  the  names  to  us,  we  will  forward  the  Pre¬ 
miums  to  your  address.  Our  subscription  list  is 
to-day  larger  than  at  any  time  duiing  ten  years. 
We  ask  the  co-operation  of  our  subscribers  and 
friends  in  placing  the  American  Agriculturist  in 
every  home.  It  is  conceded  to  be  the  cheapest 
and  best  periodical  of  its  character  in  the  world. 
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Large  weeds  in  meadows  and  pastures  are  now 
readily  seen,  and  can  be  quickly  removed  with  a 
chisel-blade  attached  to  a  long  handle.  Grass  lands- 
to  furnish  hay  next  year  should  not  he  closely  fed 
by  stock  during  the  late  autumn,  but  instead  he  top- 
dressed  with  fine,  well-rotted  manure.  Grass  seed 
may  be  sown  on  spots  where  the  stand  is  poor,  and 
if  harrowed  over,  and  some  fertilizer  added,  a  good 
growth  may  be  expected. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  wheat  and  rye ;  if  the- 
soil  is  in  fine  condition,  both  may  do  as  well  as 
early-sown  grain,  and  are  more  likely  to  escape  the 
ravages  of  the  Hessian  Ely.  A  top-dressing  of 
manure  will  assist  in  giving  the  plants  a  good 
growth  before  the  ground  freezes. 

Potatoes  should  be  dug  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,, 
and  kept  for  a  time  in  heaps  in  the  field  to  dry  out. 
Sunlight  injures  potatoes,  and  they  should  there¬ 
fore  be  stored  in  a  dark,  frost-proof  place.  All  de¬ 
cayed  potatoes  should  be  assorted  out,  and  burned 
with  the  vines,  when  clearing  up  the  field.  Man¬ 
gels  and  beets  are  injured  by  frost,  and  should  be 
harvested  in  safety.  These  roots  may  be  kept  in 
heaps  near  the  stable,  and  removed  by  the  load  as 
required.  It  is  important  to  ventilate  the  pits  well 
to  prevent  heating.  Turnips  will  stand  frosts,  and 
continue  to  grow  until  the  season  closes. 

Make  the  necessary  water-courses  in  fields  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  of  the  excess  of  surface  water  during 
heavy  storms.  The  fuirows,  wide  and  shallow, 
should  run  diagonally  across  slopes,  witb  little  fall. 
All  kinds  of  litter,  except  weeds  with  ripened  seeds, 
should  go  into  the  barnyard.  There  should  be  a. 
general  cleaning  up  in  and  around  the  garden  and 
stables,  to  give  a  neat  appearance  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  the  necessary- 
repairs  and  improvements  for  wintering  the  farm 
animals  before  bringing  them  permanently  into  the 
yards  and  stables. 


1%’otes  on  Five  Stock. 

Horses  should  no  longer  he  turned  out  at  night.. 
A  cold  rain  may  bring  on  troubles  which  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cure  at  this  time  of  year.  If  horses  are  un¬ 
avoidably  drenched,  rub  them  dry  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  cover  with  blankets.  Horses  need  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  winter  in  good  health. 

Cows  cannot  be  kept  in  good  flow  of  milk  with¬ 
out  ample  rations  of  rich  fodder.  As  the  pastures; 
become  bare,  corn  stalks,  cut  and  mixed  with 
ground  oats  and  corn,  may  be  given.  Feed  the 
tops  of  beets,  turnips,  etc.,  in  small  quantities. 
The  aim  should  be  to  have  the  cows  in  fine  form  at 
the  close  of  their  pasturage. 

Speak  for  March  lambs  this  month.  There  is 
often  a  fine  profit  in  buying  poorly-fed  sheep  from 
sections  where  fodder  is  scarce,  and  turning  them 
off  fat  in  the  spring.  In  this  way  a  large  amount 
of  straw,  if  fed  with  corn,  may  be  made  into- 
manure  as  a  second  source  of  gain. 

Brood  sows  need  to  be  kept  in  good  condition  to- 
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meet  the  male  next  month  for  March  pigs.  It  is 
best  to  begin  at  once  to  feed  for  pork,  using  the 
soft  corn  first.  The  pens  should  be  clean  and 
warm.  The  store  pigs  will  do  well  on  the  slops  of 
the  house,  with  bran  stirred  in.  Skim  milk  is  good 
for  these. 

The  pullets  will  lay  eggs  through  the  winter  if 
kept  in  a  warm  house,  and  provided  with  crushed 
shells  and  good  feed.  Chopped  cabbage  and 
other  green  food  is  relished  by  fowls  along  with 
the  grain.  Avoid  crowding  the  poultry,  and  keep 
the  nests,  walls,  etc.,  free  from  vermin.  Early 
fattened  poultry  are  more  profitable  marketed 
during  the  latter  part  of  October  and  early  in 
November  than  at  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  time. 


The  Fruit  Harvest. 

The  earlier  the  variety  of  apple  or  pear,  the 
shorter,  as  a  rule,  the  interval  between  maturity 
and  full  ripeness.  With  summer  varieties,  this 
period  lasts  but  a  few  days,  while  with  winter 
kinds,  it  may  be  several  months.  Winter  apples 
differ  among  themselves,  in  the  time  for  picking. 
Those  which,  like  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  be¬ 
gin  to  fall  soon  after  maturity,  should  be  gathered 
first,  while  others  may  be  left  until  there  is  danger 
of  severe  frost ;  a  light  frost  does  not  injure  them. 
Baskets  of  convenient  size  with  a  little  hay  in  the 
bottom  may  be  used  in  gathering.  These  should 
have  a  strong  wire  hook  attached  to  the  handle, 
to  allow  it  to  be  hung  to  a  branch  ;  some  prefer  a 
grain-bag  slung  over  the  shoulder,  its  mouth  being 
kepi,  open  by  a  stick.  Self-supporting  ladders  and 
step  ladders  of  different  lengths,  should  be  used  in 
preference  to  common  ladders  to  lean  against  the 
tree.  When  the  fruit  is  mature,  it  will  readily  part 
from  the  tree,  no  force  being  required.  Early 
apples  may  be  placed  in  the  barrel  at  once,  while 
the  late  ones  may  be  laid  in  heaps  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  to  be  covered  writh  straw  when  there  is 
danger  of  freezing.  Here  they  part  with  some 
moisture,  the  skin  toughens,  and  they  keep  better 
than  when  barrelled  at  once. 

Assorting. — Even  in  years  of  abundance,  really 
fine  fruit  will  meet  with  ready  sale,  and  careful 
assorting  is  more  necessary  then  than  when  the 
fruit  is  scarce.  In  barrelling  make  two  qualities 
for  market,  and  one  of  inferior  fruit,  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  home.  Red  apples,  as  a  rule,  bring 
the  best  price  ;  these  usually  have  a  bloom  upon 
the  surface,  upon  which  much  of  their  beauty  de¬ 
pends,  and  in  handling,  carefully  avoid  rubbing 
this  off.  Fill  the  barrel  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  staves,  arranging  the  top  layer  with  stems  up¬ 
ward,  and  bring  the  head  to  its  place  by  the  use  of 
a  barrelling  press,  or  a  strong  lever.  The  barrels 
may  be  left  under  a  shed  until  there  is  danger  of 
freezing,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  to  the  cellars. 


Kitchen  and  Market  Gardens, 

The  important  work  at  this  time  is  getting  ready 
to  place  crops  in  their  winter  quarters  (in  far  north¬ 
ern  localities  they  must  be  stored  this  month),  and 
making  all  possible  preparation  for  spring.  Among 
roots,  beets  and  carrots  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  frost,  while  parsnips,  salsify,  and  scorzonera 
are  not  injured  by  hard  freezing,  but  made  sweeter 
and  more  tender.  Where  the  quantity  of  roots  to 
be  stored  is  large,  they  may  be  pitted  above 
ground.  The  roots  are  to  be  piled  up  in  a  sharply 
conical  heap,  against  which  is  placed  a  layer  of 
straw.  “  Shutters  ”  (made  by  fastening  half-inch 
boards  together  with  battens),  are  laid  upon  the 
straw,  and,  before  freezing  weather,  a  sufficient 
covering  of  earth,  to  exclude  frost,  is  placed  over 
the  shutters,  leaving  a  ventilating  space  at  the  top, 
which  later  may  be  closed  wilh  straw.  If  the  roots 
are  in  small  quantity,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  remove  a 
portion  during  the  winter,  the  trench  used  by  mar¬ 
ket-gardeners  will  be  convenient.  A  trench  or  pit 
is  dug  in  a  place  where  the  water  will  drain  away 
from  it.  It  may  be  three  feet  deep  and  six  feet 
wide,  or  of  a  size  suited  to  the  quantity  to  be 
stored.  The  roots  are  carefully  laid  up,  for  about 
two  feet  of  the  length  of  the  pit,  until  they  reach 
the  level  of  the  surface.  Then  another  stack  of 


roots  is  built,  six  inches  from  the  first,  and  so  on. 
The  spaces  between  the  stacks  of  roots  are  filled 
with  earth.  The  pit,  when  finished,  consists  of 
stacks  of  roots,  two  feet  long,  separated  by  six- 
inch  walls  of  earth.  This  allows  the  removal  of  a 
stack  of  roots  without  disturbing  the  others.  A 
covering  of  leaves  will  be  sufficient  at  first,  but  as 
cold  weather  approaches,  the  pits  must  be  covered 
with  earth,  well  rounded  up  to  shed  water.  Large 
quantities  of  roots  should  not  be  stored  in  the 
h'Mise  cellar,  for  sanitary  reasons.  A  moderate 
quantity  for  kitchen  use  may  be  kept  in  the  cellar 
in  barrels  or  boxes,  and  covered  with  dry  earth.  If 
parsnips,  salsify,  etc.,  are  left  in  the  ground, 
enough  for  use  while  the  ground  is  frozen  may  he 
stored  in  this  manner.  A  small  root  cellar  for  the 
kitchen  may  be  made  by  sinking  a  cask,  all  the 
better  if  it  has  no  bottom,  not  far  from  the  kitchen 
door,  and  providing  it  with  a  cover.  The  roots, 


placed  in  this,  and  covered  with  a  foot  or  so  of 
leaves,  will  keep  well,  and  be  accessible.  Cabbages 
should  remain  until  there  is  danger  of  their  being 
frozen  into  the  ground.  The  simplest  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  them  is  to  place  them  on  the  ground,  with 
the  roots  up,  and  cover  the  heads  before  the 
ground  is  frozen  with  four  to  six  inches  of  soil. 
For  family  use,  where  they  can  be  taken  out  as  re¬ 
quired,  dig  a  pit  several  inches  deeper  than  the 
hight  of  the  cabbages ;  stand  them  closely  to¬ 
gether  in  the  pit,  heads  up  ;  cover  with  several 
inches  of  leaves,  and  lay  on  a  roofing  of  boards, 
slanting,  so  as  to  shed  rain.  Celery  for  winter  use 
should  be  stored  before  freezing  weather.  Dig  a 
trench  a  foot  wide  and  deep  enough  to  hold  the 
celery  with  its  tops  at  the  level  of  the  ground. 
The  plants,  having  been  brought  into  proper  shape 
by  “handling,”  are  to  be  placed  upright  in  the 
trench,  and  as  close  together  as  possible.  As  cold 
weather  approaches,  cover  the  tops  with  leaves  or 
straw,  increasing  the  covering  as  the  weather  grows 
colder;  it  is  well  to  lay  some  boards,  to  make  a 
slanting  roof  over  the  covering.  A  supply  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar,  by  placing  a 
couple  of  inches  of  soil  in  the  bottom  of  a  box,  and 
standing  the  celery  upright  in  the  box.  Onions  are 
best  kept  in  a  loft,  and  covered  with  hay. 
Squashes  and  sweet  potatoes  must  be  stored  where 
the  temperature  can  be  kept  up  to  sixty  degrees. 

Bedding  Plants.—  The  above  is  a  general  name  for 
the  plants  that  are  set  out  in  masses,  such  as  Ge¬ 
raniums,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes  and  others.  These 


are  rarely  worth  taking  up  after  a  summer  in  the 
open  ground. 


The  Flower  Garden  and  Grounds. 

By  Grounds,  we  mean  that  portion  of  the  farm 
or  other  estate  devoted  to  ornamental  purposes,  or 
to  pleasure,  whether  it  be  a  private  park,  or  a 
front  yard.  This  season  is  especially  suited  to  the 
making  of  improvements,  whether  it  be  the  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  new  walks  and  drives,  or  the  complete 
remodeling  of  the  ground,  and  also  the  formation 
of  new  flower  beds  and  borders.  A  coating  of 
gravel  upon  common  soil  will  not  make  a  perma¬ 
nent  walk.  The  earth  should  be  thrown  out  for 
the  depth  of  at  least  two  feet,  and  the  excavation 
filled  with  stones;  the  larger  at  the  bottom,  smaller 
above,  with  gravel  at  the  top;  such  a  walk  will 
last,  and  keep  dry.  Ornamental  trees  are  subject 
to  the  same  laws  of  growth  as  fruit  trees,  and  like 
those  may,  according  to  circumstances,  be  planted 
in  the  fall  or  spring.  The  same  applies  to  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs. 

Bulbs. — Sufficient  has  already  been  said  on  the 
planting  of  Dutch  Bulbs.  Certain  other  bulbs  need 
to  be  taken  up  at  this  season,  such  as  the  Hybrid 
Gladioluses,  Tiger-flower  (Tigridias),  Tuberoses 
and  other  tender  bulbs.  If  the  Tuberoses  have 
not  finished  blooming,  lift  them  and  plant  in 
boxes  of  soil  and  place  them  in  a  green-house,  or 
at  a  window  until  their  flow'ering  is  over.  After  the 
bulbs  are  dry,  wrap  them  in  papers,  with  labels, 
and  store  them  where  they  will  not  freeze.  Tube¬ 
roses  if  expected  to  bloom  must  not  be  exposed  to 
a  temperature  below'  fifty  degrees.  Take  up  Gan¬ 
nas  before  their  foliage  is  killed. 


Green>house  and  Window  Plants. 

If  the  advice  of  former  months  has  been  fol- 
low'ed,  the  green-house  will  be  ready  to  receive 
plants  at  any  time.  Indeed  those  from  tropical 
countries  should  go  in  before  cool  nights  check 
their  growth,  while  nearly  hardy  plants,  like 
Camellias  and  Azaleas,  may  remain  out  until  frost 
without  injury.  Plants  that  were  turned  out  of 
their  pots  into  the  border,  are  sometimes  so  over¬ 
grown  as  to  not  be  worth  taKing  up.  If  the  roots 
of  such  plants  must  be  cut  back  severely  in  order 
to  pot  them,  the  tops  should  be  cut  away  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Before  the  plants  are  taken  in,  see  that 
they  are  free  from  insects.  Annuals  may  be  used 
for  the  decoration  of  the  green-house  and  window 
gardens,  and  are  especially  useful  for  cutting.  The 
first  sow'ing  may  be  made  now,  and  later  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  month.  Sweet  Alyssum,  Candytuft 
(white  and  crimson),  and  Mignonette  are  among  the 
most  popular  and  useful. 

A  number  of  hardy  plants  force  very  readily  and 
bloom  freely  in  winter.  The  Bleeding  Heart 
( Dicentra  spectabilis),  forces  easily,  Astilbe  Japonica , 
often  incorrectly  called  Spircea,  will  give  an 
abundance  of  its  pure  white  panicles.  We  have 
forced  these  most  successfully  in  the  window. 
Deutzia  gracilis  is  a  capital  small  shrub  to  force,  as 
is  Spircea  Thunbergii.  All  plants  for  forcing  should 
be  taken  up  early,  potted,  and  placed  in  a  frame  or 
a  cool  cellar  until  January,  when  they  may  be 
given  heat  and  light.  Bulbs  for  forcing  should  be 
potted  as  early  as  possible,  in  a  rich  soil  made  open 
by  adding  a  plenty  of  sand.  If  the  pots  can  not 
be  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  or  a  frame,  set  them 
under  the  shelter  of  a  fence,  covering  them  with 
coal  ashes.  Climbing  vines  add  much  to  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  a  window  garden  ;  among  the  best 
is  the  European  Ivy.  Among  annuals,  Tropaeo- 
lums  are  useful,  both  the  gay  colored  sorts  and  the 
quaint  Canary-bird  Flower  ( Tropceolum  peregri- 
7ium.)  Seeds  of  these  should  be  sown  at  once. 

Hanging  baskets  for  the  green-house  and  win¬ 
dow,  if  not  already  filled,  should  be  made  ready 
without  delay.  Ivy  twined  about  the  basket  and 
its  handles  is  most  useful,  and  for  trailing  over  the 
edges,  use  Tradescantia  repens ,  and  the  common 
“  Creeping  Charlie  ”  or  “Jenny,”  it  is  known  by 
both  names,  its  botanical  name  being  Lgsimachia 
nummularia.  Though  a  perfectly  hardy  plant,  it 
does  well  in  the  house,  if  the  latter  be  not  too  warm. 
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Among  the  Cocoanuts. 

Straight  up,  for  fifty  feet,  an  ash-grey  stem, 
banded  with  many  indented  rings,-  springs  from 
the  yellow  sand.  Far  up,  the  sea  breeze  rustles  a 
feathered  crown  of  sweeping  fern-like  fronds, 
which  wave  against  the  sky  like  so  many  gigantic 
plumes.  As  we  looked  up  iu  delight  at  this,  the 
first  cocoanut  tree  we  had  ever  seen,  a  sharp  snap 
sounded  overhead,  and  we  dodged  just  in  time  to 
save  our  head  from  a  large  nut,  which,  breaking 
from  its  stem,  had  fallen  and  now  rolled  at  our  feet. 

On  a  schooner  bound  to  Aspinwall,  we  had  run 
ashore  during  the  night  on  one  of  the  many  coral 
reefs  which  wall  the  Central  American  coast  from 
the  deep  Carribbean.  By  day,  the  islet  would 
have  been  visible  enough,  with  its  great  tree  stand¬ 
ing  as  a  warning  beacon,  tall  and  solitary.  But 
the  night  had  been  dark,  and  we  had  made  the 
closer  acquaintance  of  the  signal  tree.  We  were 
carried,  a  couple  of  days  later,  to  St.  Andrews  by  a 
native  fishing  boat,  which  had  been  on  a  cruise 
after  turtles,  and  which  we  signalled.  There  we 
saw  the  cocoanut  in  all  its  glory.  St.  Andrews  is 
the  chief  supply  port  of  the  cocoanut  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tropics.  The  nuts  are  brought  North  from  all 
along  the  coast,  and  from  many  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  but  St.  Andrews  is  the  great  producing 
center.  The  island  is  given  over  entirely  to  cocoa- 
nut  growing.  The  nuts  are  its  only  currency,  and 
from  them  many  of  the  islanders  have  grown  rich, 
as  riches  go  in  that  primitive  society.  The  crop, 
which  was  originally  planted  by  nature,  has  since 
been  improved  by  man,  and  now  St.  Andrews  is 
said  to  produce  the  best  cocoanuts  in  the  world. 

The  nut  is  said  to  have  originally  been  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  How 
it  ever  traversed  the  vast  stretch  of  sea  to  take 
root  in  our  own  hemisphere  is  one  of  nature’s 
mysteries.  But  here  it  is,  with  a  tenacious  hold. 

The  cocoanut  palm  delights  in  the  salt  moisture 
of  the  sea.  We  have  found  it  in  the  interior,  where 
it  had  been  planted,  but  it  bore  either  no  fruit  or 
such  as  was  too  poor  and  dry  to  eat.  But  on  the 
hot  sands  of  the  seashore,  and  along  the  salt  la¬ 
goons  which  indent  the  tropical  coasts,  it  thrives 
and  flourishes.  The  largest  and  sturdiest  trees  are 
always  nearest  the  sea.  There  they  are  found  from 


fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  while  farther  back 
they  decrease  to  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  hight. 


The  stem  is  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter, 
rather  smooth  in  grain,  and  marked  with  rings 
where  successive  rows  of  leaves  have  decayed  and 
broken  from  the  stem.  Each  row  of  leaves  is  said 


to  be  the  growth  of  a  year,  and  we  have  counted 
from  seventy  to  ninety  rings  on  the  giant  stems  of 
trees  growing  on  St.  Andrews  and  the  San  Bias  coast. 

The  foliage  of  the  cocoanut  palm  is  inexpres¬ 
sibly  beautiful.  Imagine  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
gigantic  ferns,  dark  green  in  color  and  with  tough- 
fibered,  sharp-pointed  and  highly  polished  leaves 
or  fronds.  Bunch  these  at  the  end  of  a  towering 
pole,  and  set  them  swaying  and  clashing  in  the 
breeze  and  flashing  the  sun  from  their  polished 
surfaces,  and  you  can  form  an  idea  of  the  tree. 

The  cocoanut  makes  its  first  appearance  above 
ground  with  a  delicate  fern-like  shoot.  Another 
and  another  follows  until  the  growing  plant  looks 
like  a  gigantic  fern.  Then  a  couple  of  leaves  turn 
yellow,  brown,  and  bright  russet,  and  drop  off,  and 
you  see  a  foot  of  stem  between  the  remaining 
leaves  and  the  ground.  It  takes  from  seven  to  ten 
years  to  send  the  tree  up  to  a  hight  of  twenty 
feet.  Then  it  begins  to  bear.  The  first  crop  of 
nuts  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  a  year.  When 
it  is  iu  full  bearing  a  tree  will  make  an  annual  yield 
of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  nuts,  or  even  more. 

The  cocoanut  propagates  with  amazing  readi¬ 
ness.  A  nut  washed  ashore  on  some  tropical  beach 
is  rolled  up  by  the  tide.  Then  the  rain  rots  the 
husk,  and  the  winds  bury  it  in  the  sand,  and  next 
year  a  cocoanut  palm  is  springing  from  the  arid 
ground. — The  trees  protect  the  tropical  beaches 
from  the  action  of  the  tides.  Their  roots  spread 
out  and  interlace  into  a  tough  and  matlike  net¬ 
work,  which  opposes  a  wall  of  vigorous  resistance 
to  the  gnawing  and  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

Every  one  knows  what  the  ordinary  cocoanut  of 
commerce  looks  like.  In  nature,  however,  it  is  en¬ 
closed  by  a  thick,  tough  husk,  fibrous  on  the  in¬ 
side,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  thick,  but  cov¬ 
ered  without  by  a  smooth,  light-green  rind.  This 
husk  is  either  split  with  a  blow  of  a  heavy  wood- 


knife  and  torn  from  the  nut,  or  else  the  nut  is 
husked  by  splitting  the  rind  on  an  iron  blade  set 
in  a  log,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is  from 
the  fibre  of  the  husk  that  the  mats  and  cordage  of 
commerce  are  made.  The  fibre  is  rot-proof  in 
water,  and  iu  tropical  ships  is  popular  in  the  form 
of  coir  rope.  The  uses  of  the  cocoanut  in  all 
forms  are  mauifold.  The  value  of  the  fruit  for 
food  is  its  least  recommendation.  The  meat  of 
the  nut  is  macerated  and  soaked  in  water,  and 
pressed,  when  it  yields  a  rich  oil,  very  pleasant  in 
flavor  at  first,  but  soon  growing  rancid  on  expos¬ 
ure.  This  oil  is  also  obtained  by  boiling  the  meat, 
and  furnishes  a  stearine  for  candles.  It  is  used 
pure  for  burning,  and  in  soap-making.  Soap  made 
from  cocoanut  oil  forms  a  lather  in  salt  water. 
Mixed  with  resin,  the  oil  makes  a  valuable  pitch 
for  caulking.  It  is  largely  used  in  tropical  cook¬ 
ery,  and  on  holidays  many  of  the  aborigines  and 
blacks  besmear  themselves  with  it  as  if  it  were  a 
perfume.  The  meat  from  which  the  oil  is  obtained 
is  savory,  but,  being  rich  in  fat,  is  very  indigestible. 

A  green  cocoanut  contains  only  a  milky  fluid, 
which  gradually  consolidates  on  the  inside  of  the 
shell.  When  the  nut  becomes  over-ripe  on  the  tree, 
only  a  watery  milk  is  left  in  the  shell.  This 
rapidly  sours,  when  the  nut  becomes  worthless. 
If  it  is  picked,  however,  before  it  grows  too 
old,  the  milk  preserves  its  sweetness. 

The  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  palm  furnish  the 
most  durable  thatch  known  in  the  tropics.  They 
are  also  extensively  worked  into  mats,  screens,  bas¬ 
kets,  boxes,  and  so  on.  When  dampened  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  until  the  green  portion  rots,  the 
fibre  is  carded  and  woven  into  coarse  cloth.  The 
wood  is  fine  grained  and  hard,  and  is  used  in  orna¬ 
mental  work  under  the  name  of  porcupine  wood. 
The  fibrous  heart  of  the  old  stems  is  made  into 
cordage.  The  husk  is  used  for  burning,  and  makes 
an  excellent  scrubbing  brush. 

There  are  so  many  uses  of  the  cocoanut  palm 
that  it  has,  not  untruly,  been  called  the  most  use¬ 
ful  plant  known  to  man.  The  same  tree  affords 
food,  drink,  clothing,  ropes,  firing,  light,  and  a 
house  to  live  in.  The  root  of  the  tree  is  said  to 
possess  a  narcotic  property  similar  to  opium,  and 
is  often  chewed  for  that  quality.  The  shells  are 
made  into  drinking  cups,  ladles,  and  other  useful 
household  implements,  and  the  bud  from  which 
the  flowers  start  is  boiled  and  eaten  like  cabbage. 

When  the  cocoanut  palm  is  cultivated  it  is 
planted  in  rows  like  fruit  trees,  some  twenty 
feet  apart.  But  it  will  grow  much  closer.  Dense 
growth,  however,  impairs  the  productiveness  of 


Eig.  3. — HUSKING  COCOANUTS. 


the  trees.  The  nuts  grow  in  clusters  of  from  five 
to  fifteen,  and  there  are  ten  to  twelve  bunches  on  a 
tree.  They  are  attached  by  a  cord-like  stem,  which, 
when  the  nut  is  ripe,  often  dries  and  breaks.  But 
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the  nuts  are  always  harvested  before  they  are  quite 
ripe,  and  left  to  mature  on  the  voyage.  Expert 
climbers  ascend  the  trees  and  hack  the  fruit  off 
with  knives  resembling  bill-hooks.  The  nuts  are 
then  husked,  and  the  little  round  eyes  at  the  end 
daubed  with  pitch  to  close  them.  This  is  to  keep 

the  air  from  the  nut,  as  _ 

one  of  the  spots  is  so  thin 
as  to  break  readily,  in 
which  case  the  milk 
would  escape  and  the 
nut  spoil.  This  “  pitch¬ 
ing  the  eyes,”  as  it  is 
called,  is  always  the  last 
operation  performed  be¬ 
fore  the  nuts  go  into  the 
hold  for  their  voyage  to 
market.  The  pitch-pot 
is  set  out  on  deck,  and 
as  rapidly  as  the  nuts  are 
loaded  on  board  from 
the  big  canoes,  which 
bring  them  from  the 
shore,  the  pitch  is  ap¬ 
plied  and  the  nuts  are 
passed  below.  Perhaps 
this  will  explain  to  many 
the  mysterious  spot  of 
tar  which  is  seen  on 
every  cocoanut  sold  here,  Fi8'-  4-~ A  cocoanut  cargo  for  town. 

a  spot,  by  the  way,  which  we  once  heard  a  dealer 
assure  an  inquisitive  customer  was  a  “  trade-mark.” 


desired  distance.  This  will  cause  the  formation  of 
fibrous  roots  near  the  tree.  It  will  be  safer  to  take 
two  years  for  the  operation,  cutting  half  of  the 
roots  each  year.  Such  trees  may  be  removed  in 
safety,  especially  if  a  good  share  of  the  top  is  re¬ 
moved  at  transplanting.  Shrubs  of  various  kinds 


How  to  Transplant  Trees  from  Woods. 

Many  think  it  cheaper  and  better  to  take  up 
large  trees  from  the  woods,  and  transplant  them 
to  their  grounds  or  to  the  road-side,  than  to  buy 
nursery  trees.  As  a  rule,  such  trees  die  ;  they 
fail  because  proper  precautions  have  not  been 
taken.  In  digging  up  the  tree,  all  the  roots  out¬ 
side  of  a  circle  a  few  feet  in  diameter  are  cut  off, 
and  the  tree  is  reset  with  its  full  head  of  branches. 
Whoever  has  seen  trees  in  the  forest  that  were  up¬ 
turned  by  a  tornado,  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  roots  run  very  near  to  the 
surface,  and  to  a  great  distance.  When  the  roots 
of  these  trees  are  cut  off  at  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  trunk,  few  or  no  fibrous  or  feeding  roots  are 
left ;  and  if  the  mass  of  tops  is  left,  the  expansion 
of  the  buds  in  the  spring  will  not  be  responded  to 
by  a  supply  of  sap  from  the  roots,  and  death  must 
follow.  If  such  trees  have  the  tops  completely 
removed,  leaviug  only  a  bare  pole,  they  will  usu¬ 
ally  grow  when  transplanted.  The  tree  is  little 
more  than  an  immense  cutting  ;  but  there  are  roots 
enough  left  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  few  shoots 
that  start  from  the  top,  and  growth  above  and  be¬ 
low  ground  are  well  balanced.  We  have  seen 
maples,  elms,  and  basswood  trees,  fifteen  feet  or 
more  high,  transplanted  in  this  manner,  without  a 
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require  the  same  treatment.  Many  of  our  native 
shrubs  are  of  great  beauty,  and  desirable  as  orna¬ 
ments  to  the  grounds.  As  ordinarily  transplanted, 
they  are  rarely  satisfactory.  If  the  whole  top  of 
these  shrubs,  every  branch,  be  removed,  leaving 
only  a  stick  with  as  much  root  as  can  be  secured, 
success  is  quite  certain.  WTe  have  removed  the 
Laurel  ( Kalmia  latifolia)  safely  in  this  manner ; 
the  shrubs  show  no  signs  of  their  rough  treatment. 


Preserving  Grapes. 

Inquiry  is  frequently  made  of  us  as  to  the  best 
method  of  preserving  grapes,  without  indicating 
the  variety.  Grapes  differ  in  their  keeping  quali¬ 
ties  almost  as  much  as  do  apples.  While  some 
last  for  only  a  week  or 
two,  others  with  a  little 
care  may  be  had  in  good 
condition  until  after  the 
holidays,  and  we  have 
known  them  to  keep  well 
until  March  or  later. 
The  most  generally  cul¬ 
tivated  grape,  the  Con¬ 
cord,  is  the  poorest 
keeper,  and  we  have  not 
heard  of  any  successful 
attempts  to  preserve  it 
long  after  it  is  gathered. 
The  Diana.  Catawba,  Isa¬ 
bella,  and  Iona  keep 
longest ;  the  Delaware 
lasts  for  awhile,  but  not 
so  long  as  the  others. 
With  more  recent  varie¬ 
ties,  our  friends  must 
experiment ;  there  is 
much  need  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  keep- 
Grapes,  to  keep  well, 


Improved  Blackberries. 

All  of  the  popular  cultivated  Blackberries  were 
originally  found  in  a  wild  state.  If  any  really  ex¬ 
cellent  variety  has  been  raised  by  cultivators  from 
j  seeds,  we  are  not  aware  of  it. 

Almost  every  one  who  has  in  his 
youth  gone  “a  blackberrying,” 
can  recollect  certain  patches,  or 
single  bushes,  which  gave  fruit  far 
superior  to  others,  and  which,  in 
memory,  seem  vastly  better  than 
any  of  the  cultivated  sorts.  Those 
who  know  of  such  special  wild 
bushes  can  easily  bring  them  into 
cultivation,  and  enjoy  their  fruit 
without  hunting  for  it.  Take  up  the 
roots  of  such  bushes  this  fall  and 
cut  all  that  are  as  large  as  a  goose- 
quill,  or  larger,  into  pieces  from 
one  to  three  inches  long.  Take  a 


ing  qualities  of  these, 
must  be  thoroughly  ripe  ;  some  varieties  color  and 
are  eatable  some  time  before  they  are  fully  ripe. 
When  the  stem  of  the  cluster  loses  its  firmness, 
and  the  portion  between  the  fruit  and  its  point  of 
attachment  to  the  vine  is  limp  and  hangs  down  as  if 
it  were  a  string,  the  fruit  may  bo  gathered.  It  is 
the  practice  of  those  who  send  fruit  to  market,  to 
place  it  in  small  boxes,  after  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  to  “  cure.”  This  renders 
the  skin  tough,  and  prevents  it  from  cracking  in 
handling  and  packing.  The  boxes  are  then  kept 
at  as  low  and  as  even  a  temperature  as  possible, 
without  freezing.  Large  establishments  have  fruit 
houses,  the  walls  of  which  are  filled  in  with  saw¬ 
dust,  to  prevent  suddeu  changes  of  temperature. 
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failure.  Some  trees  treated  in  this  manner  were 
planted  in  our  neighborhood  about  ten  years  ago. 
They  have  now  as  fine  heads  as  one  would  wish, 
and  show  no  signs  of  former  rough  treatment. 
Trees  in  pastures,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  are 
better  furnished  with  roots.  These  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  transplanting  by  digging  down  to  the 
roots,  and  cutting  off  all  that  extend  beyond  the 


box  of  any  kind,  and,  if  the  bottom  is  tight,  bore 
several  holes  in  it.  Lay  some  straw  over  the  holes, 
and  over  this  an  inch  or  so  of  soil ;  upon  this  place 
a  layer  of  roots,  then  some  soil,  more  roots,  and  so 
on  until  the  box  is  full.  Bury  the  box  in  a  place 
where  water  will  not  stand,  and  cover  it  with 
enough  earth  to  prevent  freezing.  Next  spring 
the  roots  may  be  planted  in  nursery  rows. 


For  family  use,  the  grapes  may  be  laid  in  con¬ 
venient  boxes,  which  should  be  covered,  to  pre¬ 
vent  shrivelling  from  drying,  and  kept  in  a  room 
that  is  not  heated,  or  in  a  very  dry,  cool  cellar. 
Grapes  have  been  kept  by  packing  them  in  stone 
jars  and  burying  them  below  the  reach  of  frost. 
In  Europe  the  canes  are  cut  with  the  fruit  on  them, 
and  their  lower  ends  placed  in  bottles  of  water. 
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Cheap  Protection  for  Animals. 

Cold  winds  and  storms  are  frequent  in  October, 
and  on  to  April  in  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  high  time  now  to  look  out  for  the  domestic 
animals,  whose  health,  vigor,  growth,  and  profit 
depend  upon  the  care  we  give  them.  Costly  barns, 
.stalls  and  stables  are  well  enough,  but  the  great 
mass  of  farmers  cannot  afford  these,  and  over  a 
large  part  of  our  great  timberless  regions  lumber 
is  scarce  and  costly,  often  not  obtainable  by  new 
settlers.  But  straw  or  coarse  hay  is  abundant 
everywhere,  and  cheap,  too,  and  it  affords  one  of 
the  best  protectors.  A  straw  shelter  may  have  a 
cheap  look,  but  that  is  not  to  be  considered  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  while  the  materials  can  be  put 
into  a  shape  not  wholly  offensive  to  the  eye.  Re¬ 
member  that  still  air  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat, 
(moving  air  particles  pick  up  and  carry  heat.) 
Hence  fur,  air,  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  anything  that 
is  full  of  little  interstices,  or  air  spaces  and  holes 
which  keep  much  air  in  them  iu  a  quiet  state,  is  a 
good  non-conductor  of  heat.  Straw,  hay,  leaves, 
etc.,  not  only  stop  air  currents  (winds),  but  pre¬ 
vent  heat  escaping  through  them,  because  full  of 
spaces  containing  confined  air.  For  all  animals  we 
want  to  prevent  the  escape  from  their  surface  of 
the  heat  formed  by  food  within  their  bodies. 

STRAW  SHELTERS. 

Nearly  every  one  owning  animals  can  get  straw, 
and  many  who  have  barns  and  abundant  lumber 
can  often  use  straw  advantageously  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  or  additional  stalls  for  some  stock,  as  sheep 
and  swine,  and  extra  cattle.  Straw  shelters  can 
be  built  without  cost  for  carpenters  or  for  boards. 
The  simplest  form  is  built  on  a  high  bank  of  earth 
or  sods,  running  east  and  west,  or  better  a  little 
northwesterly,  and  of  any  desired  length.  The 
walls,  perpendicular  on  the  inside,  maybe  one  and  a 
half  to  three  feet,  or  more,  thick,  according  to  the 
firmness  of  the  earth  or  sods  used.  Lay  long 
poles,  however  rough,  from  the  top  of  this  bank 
to  the  ground  on  the  southerly  side.  Close  the 
westerly  end  with  sods,  or  an  earth  bank,  leaving 
the  easterly  end  open  for  an  entrance.  Then  lay 
straw  thickly  upon  the  long  slanting  poles,  keep¬ 
ing  the  straws  running  up  and  down  in  the  top 
layer,  as  much  as  they  can  be,  straightened  out,  so 
as  to  carry  rains  off  to  the  ground.  Lay  a  few 
poles  over  the  straw  to  prevent  winds  blowing  it 
off,  or  run  over  it  a  few  lengths  of  strong  twine,  or 
tarred  rope  strands,  held  firmly  either  by  stones 
tied  to  the  ends,  or  by  tying  them  to  little  stakes 
driven  into  the  earth  and  in  the  earth  wall.  Run 
the  strings  diagonally  across,  like  net-work,  if  the 
straw  is  so  straight  that  the  cords  will  not  hold  it  if 
they  run  straight  down  the  slope.  This  will  make 
a  warm  protection  against  north,  northwest  and 
northwestern  storms,  few  cold  winds  or  storms 
come  from  the  south.  For  sheep,  swine  and  other 
animals,  when  peaceable,  the  eastern  or  southeast 
side  may  be  partly  closed  by  an  earth-bank,  leaving 
only  a  sort  of  doorway,  and  this  may  be  closed  by 
boards  set  against  it  during  severe  storms.  Such 
a  shelter,  large  enough  for  quite  a  flock  of  sheep, 
or  drove  of  hogs,  or  a  small  herd  of  cattle,  can  be 
put  up  in  a  day’s  work,  and  be  done  at  odd  hours. 
It  may  be  extended  to  any  size  by  simply  length¬ 
ening  the  main  earth-bank.  For  large  numbers  of 
cattle,  it  is  best  to  make  several  separate  shelters, 
and  let  the  animals  be  in  smaller  numbers  together. 
They  will  naturally  separate  themselves  into  groups 
that  will  herd  peaceably. 

An  improvement  on  the  above,  is  to  build  two 
side  walls,  one  three  to  six  feet  higher  than  the 
other,  according  to  the  length  of  the  poles  avail¬ 
able,  and  lay  on  poles  and  straw  as  before  stated. 
Keep  slope  enough  to  have  the  straw  carry  off 
rains.  Let  the  lower  wall  be  high  enough  for  the 
smaller  animals  to  go  close  to  it  under  the  roof. 

Another  Straw  Shelter.— Mr.  John  M.  Stahl 
sends  to  the  American  Agriculturist  the  follow¬ 
ing  directions  :  Set  posts,  forked  at  the  top, 
firmly  in  the  ground,  and  lay  in  the  forks  strong 
pole3  to  support  other  poles  or  rails  that  carry  the 
roofing  straw.  Nail  poles  or  boards  against  the 


east,  north,  and  west  sides,  sometimes  against  the 
south  side  also,  and  against  these  pile  straw  to  the 
top.  A  southern  slope  is  preferable.  Cut  a  ditch 
just  outside  the  straw,  around  the  higher  ground 
side,  to  carry  off  water,  banking  the  excavated 
earth  against  the  straw.  Set  the  supporting  posts 
deep  and  firm,  to  prevent  heaving  by  frosts  or  sag¬ 
ging  by  the  pushing  of  cattle.  For  the  roof,  put 
straw  upon  the  poles  or  rails,  carrying  it  up  to  a 
point  like  a  straw  stack.  To  hold  the  straw  down 
and  keep  it  sharp-pointed,  tie  together  two  heavy 
blocks  or  poles,  with  a  foot  or  so  of  rope  between 
them,  and  hang  these  over  the  top  of  the  straw, 
running  down  the  sides.  [For  heavy  or  high  roofs 
four  poles  may  be  used,  tied  in  pairs.]  Winter 
shelters  should  not  be  too  close  and  warm,  as  the 
sudden  change  in  temperature  in  going  out  into 
the  cold  may  produce  a  chill  that  will  drive  the 
blood  inward  and  produce  congestion.  If  close, 
proper  ventilation  is  necessary  for  the  escape  of  foul 
air  from  the  breathing  and  exhalations  from  the 
skin  and  from  the  excrements.  Openings  should 
be  made  where  direct  air-drafts  will  not  strike  the 
animals.  A  slanting  board  over  the  opening  will 
keep  out  rain.  Hogs  especially  lie  close  together, 
and  have  an  outside  layer  of  fat,  so  that  they  keep 
warm  easily,  and  may  go  out  quite  heated  from 
close,  warm  pens.  Other  animals  do  not  crowd  so 
closely  together,  and  may  have  warmer  sheds. 

A  Cheap  Hog  Shelter,  and  the  best  we  have  ever 
seen,  is  one  we  have  used  many  years.  It  is  cheap 
and  durable.  On  a  gentle  southern  slope  a  square 
structure,  four  feet  high,  is  made  of  logs,  or  large 
poles,  firmly  and  deeply  notched  together  at  the 
corners.  The  lower  two  are  logs  a  foot  in  diame¬ 
ter,  chinked  closely  between  them.  Above  there 
are  four  poles,  six  inches  in  diameter,  laid  closely 
but  left  unchinked  for  ventilation.  An  entrance  is 
cut  on  the  southern  or  eastern  side.  The  cover  is 
of  poles,  or  rails,  and  straw,  as  above  described. 
A  ditch  is  cut  around  to  carry  off  water,  leaving  the 
soil  dry  inside.  Hogs  thus  protected  need  no  bed¬ 
ding  straw. 

A  More  Tasteful  Hog  Shelter,  though  no 
more  effective,  we  have  used  for  fifteen  years.  Posts 
firmly  set,  standing  four  feet  above  ground,  have 
horizontal  boards  nailed  upon  them.  Shorter  posts 
are  set  that  hold  a  plate  which  supports  the  roof 
boards,  which  slope  towards  the  front.  The  plate 
posts  are  set  far  enough  iu  front  to  correspond 
with  the  length  of  the  roof  boards  used.  The 
south  side  is  left  open  ;  the  ends  are  closed  with 
boards.  The  pen  may  be  square  or  extended  each 
way  to  any  desired  length.  A  neighbor  of  ours 
has  one  over  two  hundred  feet  long.  The  roof 
should  be  water-tight,  aud  the  sides  sufficiently  so 
to  prevent  cold  air  drafts  or  the  direct  entrance  of 
driving  storms.  Dry  ground  and  the  removal  of 
excrements  to  maintain  cleanliness  are  essentials  in 
all  shelters. 


Fermentation  of  Cider  and  other  Juices. 

A  fruit  juice  of  any  kind,  in  a  warm  place,  will 
soon  begin  to  ferment.  The  sugar,  and  similar 
substances  it  contains,  will,  by  tbe  action  of  a  nat¬ 
ural  ferment,  soon  be  converted  into  alcohol.  If 
the  juice  be  exposed  to  the  air,  its  alcohol  will  be 
rapidly  changed  into  acetic  acid  or  vinegar,  and  the 
fermentation  may  go  still  further,  to  the  putrefac¬ 
tive  stage.  To  properly  ferment  fruit  juices  of 
any  kind,  whether  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  or  any  of 
the  small  fruits,  including  grapes,  the  operation 
should  go  on  with  complete  exclusion  of  tbe  air. 
The  first  stages  of  fermentation,  that  in  which 
sugar,  etc.,  are  converted  into  alcohol,  does  not 
require  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere,  but  will 
proceed  much  better  without  it.  In  the  change  of 
sugar,  etc.,  to  alcohol,  carbonic  acid  is  formed  which 
must  be  allowed  to  escape.  If  this  can  be  provided 
for,  and  at  the  same  time  no  air  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  liquid,  tbe  fermentation  will 
stop  at  the  proper  point.  This  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  providing  the  cask,  containing  the 
juice,  with  a  water-trap,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
French  vineyards.  The  cask  is  fitted  with  a  tight 


bung,  from  which  proceeds  a  tube,  bent  twice  at 
right  angles ;  one  leg  is  tightly  inserted  in  the 
bung ;  the  other  dips  into  a  cup  of  water.  This 
tube  may  be  of  tin,  glass,  lead,  or  India-rubber. 
As  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed,  it  passes 
through  the  tube,  bubbles  up  through  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  cup,  while  the  water  covering  the  end 
of  the  tube,  prevents  the  air  from  passing  back 
into  the  cask.  When  the  sugar  and  such  materials 
are  exhausted,  fermentation  ceases.  Those  who 
have  not  tasted  cider  made  in  this  manner  can  have 
no  idea  of  its  excellence.  Those  who  wish  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  juice  of  grapes  or  other  fruits,  in  a 
small  way,  can  easily  attach  such  a  water-trap  to 
the  jug  or  whatever  vessel  may  contain  the  liquid. 
The  best  native  wine  we  ever  saw,  was  made  in  a 
two  gallon  jug,  in  which  a  similar  tube  was  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  fermentation.  The  lower  the  temperature 
at  which  the  fermentation  takes  place,  the  better. 


A  Good  Hopple. 

The  strap,  a,  is  of  good  leather,  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide,  and  one  foot  long,  with  a  strong  buckle 
and  guard.  The  iron  ring,  b,  should  be  at  least 
two  inches  in  diameter,  to  slide  easily  on  the  strap. 
For  cows,  run  the  strap  through  the  ring,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  and  buckle  it  around  the 


A  CONVENIENT  HOPPLE. 


fore  leg  below  the  knee  joint,  tightly  enough  to 
prevent  its  slipping  over  the  fetlock  when  the  head 
is  lowered  in  grazing.  Put  the  rope  around  both 
horns,  and  tie  it  with  a  fast  knot,  not  a  noose, 
barely  tight  enough  for  the  hand  to  pass  under  it. 
This  prevents  damage  to  head  and  horns  in  long 
wearing.  With  the  other  end  of  the  rope  through 
the  ring  draw  the  head  well  down  and  fasten  it. 

For  horses  or  mules  use  a  rope  halter,  and  fasten 
the  strap  above  the  knee  joint,  drawing  it  tightly 
enough  to  prevent  its  slipping  down  when  slacken¬ 
ed.  Experience  will  soon  indicate  the  length  of 
rope  required  between  the  head  and  leg  ;  two  and  a 
half  feet  is  sufficient  for  the  largest  animal.  A 
mule  of  mine  has  beaten  every  hopple  but  this  one. 
A  cow  (otherwise  valuable)  that  I  bought  with  a 
county-wide  reputation  as  a  jumper,  has  been  con¬ 
quered  by  this  hopple.  If  the  strap  be  dropped 
lower  than  above  directed,  the  animal  is  very  apt 
to  get  the  other  foot  over  the  rope  and  be  thrown, 
or  cut  the  rope.  The  strap  can  be  changed  from 
one  leg  to  the  other  at  pleasure  without  removing 
the  head  gear.  Always  use  a  rope,  and  not  a  chain 
which  is  easily  tangled  and  broken  by  a  sudden 
jerk.  A  worn  out  rope  is  easily  replaced.  One  is 
more  apt  to  get  the  strap  too  loose  than  too  tight, 
and  the  rope  too  long  than  too  short.  This  hopple 
is  perfectly  safe.  A  mule  can  roll  with  it  when  so 
hampered  that  he  cannot  jump  two  rails  high. 

Teamster. 


Tlie  Little  Gem  Squasli.— We  have  more 
than  once  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  winter 
squashes,  used  green,  indeed  when  quite  small,  were 
far  preferable  to  the  very  best  of  the  early  squashes, 
the  “Summer  Crookneck.”  This  has  received  a 
marked  illustration  the  past  summer.  Observing 
that  our  vines  of  “Little  Gem”  were  well  set  with 
fruit,  some  of  them,  the  skin  of  which  was  still 
tender  enough  to  be  cooked,  were  tried  upon  the 
table.  The  “  Little  Gem  ”  is  a  most  excellent  win¬ 
ter  squash,  and  its  small  size  makes  it  acceptable 
to  small  families,  who  find  a  large  squash,  like  the 
Hubbard,  etc.,  too  much  to  cook  at  once.  Taken 
in  its  green  and  partly  grown  state,  the  “Little 
Gem  ”  is  really  delicious,  and  so  far  superior  to  the 
best  kind  of  “Summer  squash”  as  to  make  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  grow  those  varieties.  The  same  applies 
to  the  “Hubbard”  and  other  winter  varieties. 
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A  French-Roofed  Cottage,  Costing  $2,500. 

— -o— 

Figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  give  the  details  of 
an  economical  and  convenient  cottage.  It  has 
three  finished  stories,  containing  the  usual  halls, 
twelve  rooms,  seven  closets,  a  pantry,  and  a  large 
cellar.  If  desired,  a  part  of  the  cellar  may  be  fin¬ 
ished  off  for  a  dining-room  and  kitchen,  increasing 
the  number  of  rooms  to  fourteen. ... IMxterioi* 
^figure  1),---The  main  part  of  the  building  has  com- 


The  kitchen  is  convenient,  has  a  large  open  fire¬ 
place,  with  range,  and  adjoins  a  large  pantry.  The 
cellar  stairs  are  reached  directly  from  the  pantry. 
....Second,  Story  (figure  4). — The  hight  of 
ceiling  is  eight  feet.  The  hall  is  centrally  located, 
and  communicates  directly  with  each  of  the  five 
rooms  of  this  story.  It  is  lighted  from  above 
through  the  stairway  well,  and  contains  a  wash- 
stand  in  one  corner  for  general  use.  The  three 
principal  chambers  have  closets,  side  and  end  win¬ 


spaces.  The  siding  is  of  clear  clapboards,  laid 
on  sheathing,  and  the  roofs  are  of  dark  slate,  laid 
on  hemlock  boards  and  tarred  felting.  The  floors 
are  of  one  and  one-eighth  by  seven  inches  T  and  G 
spruce  ;  the  stairs  of  pine,  with  newels,  rails,  and 
ballusters  of  ash,  made  continuous  to  the  third 
story.  The  windows  have  plank  frames,  with  tim¬ 
ber  sills,  and  one  and  three-eight-inch  sash,  glazed 
with  second  quality  French  glass.  Doors  are  pan¬ 
elled  and  moulded  of  seasoned  pine.  The  inside 


■pact  and  rounded  outlines,  with  sufficient  breadth 
to  make  it  strong.  The  arched  porch  is  covered 
by  a  second  story  projection,  with  a  tower-like 
finish,  which  increases  the  breadth,  and  adds  a 

stately  and  pleasing  feature  to  the  structure _ 

Cellar  (figure  2). — The  hight  of  ceiling  is  seven 
feet.  The  extreme  ground  measurements  agree 
with  those  of  the  main  house.  The  cellar  has  an 
outside  entrance  at  the  rear,  partially  covered  by 
■a  small  projection  of  the  first  story.  There  are 
seven  windows,  two  fireplaces,  and  stairs  leading 
to  the  floor  of  the  first  story.  When  parts  of  the 
cellar  are  finished  into  rooms,  it  may  be  preferable 
To  place  the  entrance  under  the  porch  at  the  side, 
instead  of  the  rear _ First  Story  (figure  3). — 


The  hight  of  ceiling  is  nine  feet.  The  main  en¬ 
trance  and  hall  open  from  the  side  porch,  through 
double  doors.  The  principal  rooms  are  entered 
directly  from  the  hall.  The  parlor  is  a  pleasant 
■  apartment,  having  windows  in  two  sides,  and  open 
fireplace,  suitable  for  a  grate  or  heater.  It  adjoins 
a  small  room,  also  well  lighted,  which  may  be  used 
either  as  a  bedroom,  sewing-room,  or  library,  as 
desired.  The  dining-room  and  kitchen  adjoin  each 
•■-other  at  the  rear,  each  with  windows  on  two  sides. 


dows,  and  adjoin  chimney  flues,  so  that  stoves 
may  be  used  in  them  if  desired.  There  are  two 
hall  bedrooms,  suitable  for  single  beds,  each  with 

windows  facing  the  front . TSuIrd  f*tory 

(figure  5). — Hight  of  ceiling  is  five  feet  at  the 
plates,  following  the  rafters  to  the  full  hight  of 
seven  feet.  The  main  stairs  are  continuous  from 
the  first  story,  with  a  large  well  opening,  through 
which  light  is  admitted  to  the  lower  halls  from  a 
skylight  placed  in  the  ceiling  and  roof,  directly 
above  the  stairs.  The  hall  extends  across  the 
main  building,  and  has  doors  opening  to  three 
good-sized  chambers,  which  are  lighted  and  venti¬ 
lated  by  small  dormers  set  in  the  deck  roof,  five 
feet  above  the  floor.... Construction. — The 


foundations  show  three  feet  above  ground,  and  are 
of  broken  stone,  laid  to  lines  in  fourteen-inch 
courses,  and  neatly  pointed.  The  frame  is  of 
sawed  timber,  fitted  and  secured  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  The  beams  for  the  third  story  floor  are  of 
one  and  a  quarter  by  eight-inch  plank,  with  one 
end  thoroughly  spiked  to  the  rafters,  and  the  other 
resting  on  the  partition  plates.  All  beams,  stud¬ 
ding,  and  rafters  are  placed  sixteen  inches  apart, 
and  the  beams  are  bridged  in  the  centers  of  their 


casings  are  pine,  with  architraves  opened  and  reed¬ 
ed,  and  corner  blocks  and  plinths  extending  to  the 
floor.  Plastering  is  hard  finish  on  one  “laid  off” 
coat  of  best  brown  mortar.  The  porch  has  arched 
finish  on  three  sides,  level  ceiling  of  narrow  beaded 
boarding,  and  outside  steps,  with  neat  newels  and 
railings.  All  posts  outside,  usually  painted,  have 
two  coats  of  best  paint  in  colors  to  suit  the  owner. 
The  inside  wood-work  is  stained  and  wood-filled, 
and  the  whole  left  complete  for  occupatioti. 

Estimate.— Cost  of  Materials  and  Labor. 


80  Yds.  Excavation,  @  25c.  IP  yd .  $'0.00 

1,160  ft.  Stone  Foundation  (complete),  @  15c.  $  ft _  174.00 

53  ft.  Bluestone,  @  30c.  $  ft .  15.90 

4,000  Brick  in  Chimneys  (complete),  @  $15  $  M .  60.00 

830  yds.  Plastering  (complete),  @  30c.  $  yd .  249.00 

150 ft.  Stucco  Cornicing  (complete), @25c.  ft _  37.50 

4,000  ft.  Timber,  @  $20  ip  M .  80.00 

180  Joist,  @  16c.  each .  28.80 

300  Wall  Strips,  @  11c.  each .  33.00 

130  Clapboards,  6-inch,  @  16c.  each .  20.80 

250  ft.  Cornices  (complete;,  @  15c.  ip  ft .  37.50 

21  Square  Slate  (complete),  @  $9  IP  sq..  . . .  189.00 

3  Square  Tin,  Gutters,  and.  Leaders,  @  $10  IP  sq,.,  80,00 


3.400  ft.  Sheathing,  Sides,  and  Roofs,  @  3c.  $  f t .  102.00 

2,500  ft.  Flooring,  @  4c.  (p  ft .  100.00 

Forehand  Lobby,  $60.00;  Stairs  <  complete),  $70.00. .  130.00 

7  Windows,  Cellar  (complete),  ®  $!each .  28.00 

11  Windows,  First  Story  (complete),  @  $9  each. . .  99.00 

10  Windows,  Second  Storv  (complete),®  $12  each.  120.00 

3  Windows,  Deck  (complete),  @  $8  each .  24.00 

27  Doors  (complete).  @  $7  each .  189.00 

4  Mantles  (complete),  @  $16  each .  64.00 

Closet  Finish  (complete) .  20.00 

Range  and  Plumbing  (complete) .  100.00 

5  Kegs  Nalls.  ®  4c.  IP  lb .  20.00 

Carting,  $30.00 ;  Painting  (complete'.  $180.00 .  210.00 

Carpenters’  Labor,  not  included  in  above .  275.00 

Incidentals .  .  43.50 


Total,  complete . $2,500.00 
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How  a  Weasel  was  Killed. 

One  of  the  most  subtle  and  destructive  pests  of 
the  poultry  yard  is  the  Weasel,  Putorius  ermine  of 
the  books.  It  changes  to  a  snowy  white  in  winter, 
when  it  is  often  called  Ermine,  but  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  European  Ermine.  For  a 
time  it  was  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  com¬ 
mon  weasel  of  Europe  (P.  vulgaris),  but  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  investigator  in  natural  science,  C.  L. 
Bonaparte,  established  the  fact  many  years  ago 
that  our  bloodthirsty  weasel  is  a  distinct  species. 
It  is  generally  considered  a  beautiful  animal  by  the 
naturalists,  but,  associated  as  it  is  with  the  terror 
of  the  poultry  yard,  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 


chickens  and  ducklings,  the  farmer  sees  no  beauty 
in  him  that  he  should  desire  him.  His  presence 
is  associated  only  with  bloodshed,  and,  at  his  best 
estate,  he  is  an  ugly  beast.  Science  brands  him  as 
an  outlaw  to  be  exterminated.  “The  long  and 
slender  body,  bright  and  piercing  eyes,  keen  teeth, 
and  sharp  claws,  clearly  show  that,  however  dimin¬ 
utive  the  animal  may  appear,  it  is  destined  by  na¬ 
ture  to  destroy  other  creatures  more  numerous  and 
less  powerful  than  those  of  its  own  race.  This 
length  and  slenderness  of  body  is  accompanied  by 
a  peculiar  flexibility,  and  by  a  strength  of  limb, 
which,  in  so  small  an  animal,  is  surprising.  There 
is  scarcely  an  opening  through  which  its  prey  can 
enter  where  the  weasel  cannot  follow,  and  having 
once  gained  access,  its  instinctive  destructiveness 
is  only  allayed  when  no  other  victim  remains  to  be 
slaughtered.”  This  impeachment  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  weasel  is  verified  by  every  farmer  who 
has  received  his  calls  at  the  poultry  yard.  Though 
most  at  home  in  the  Hudson  Bay  region  and  the 
northern  portions  of  the  continent,  so  prolific  in 
animal  life,  he  extends  his  habitat  as  far  south  as 
the  Middle  States  of  the  Union.  Civ  ilization  makes 
war  upon  him,  and  that,  as  well  as  the  heat  of  our 
summers,  seems  to  stay  his  progress.  Though  a 
poultry  raiser  for  nearly  thirty  years,  upon  the  sea 
coast  and  in  villages,  we  received  our  first  call  from 
this  bloodthirsty  creature  about  half-past  three 
o’clock  Wednesday,  July  25th,  1883.  Our  forty-five 
Light  Brahma  chickens  were  housed  in  a  small  out 
building,  to  prevent  depredations  in  the  garden. 
A  terrible  squalling  among  the  birds  called  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  attack  immediately.  The  chickens 
turned  out  at  once,  and  in  one  corner  we  found  a 
weasel  fastened  to  the  thigh  bone  of  one  of  the 
birds,  and  he  was  beaten  with  a  club  before  he  re¬ 
leased  his  hold.  The  thigh  bone  was  broken,  and 
the  bird  had  to  be  killed.  Just  a  week  from  that 
date,  at  the  same  hour  in  the  afternoon,  he  came 
again,  but  was  driven  off  without  damage  to  the 
chickens.  In  the  meantime  he  had  visited  the 
neighbors’  coops  and  slain  a  large  number.  On  the 
Monday  following,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  we 
found  him  among  the  flock  again.  Having  learned 
the  tenacity  of  his  grip  upon  his  prey,  we  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  visit.  He  had  a  large  chicken  by  the 
jugular  vein,  and  was  partially  concealed  under  her 
wing  as  she  lay  upon  the  floor.  With  a  spade  we 
pinned  him  to  the  earth  and  closed  his  career  of 
blood-sucking.  In  about  two  minutes  he  had 
drained  the  blood  from  a  two-pound  chicken  The 
specimen,  a  male,  was  about  an  average  of  adult 


size  ;  whole  length,  from  tip  to  tip,  eighteen  inches; 
body,  twelve  inches ;  tail,  six  inches.  The  jaws 
and  neck  are  exceedingly  strong,  and  the  teeth 
very  sharp,  nice  instruments  for  tearing  open  veins. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  catch  a  weasel  in  a  steel-trap, 
still  more  difficult  to  shoot  one.  But  caught  in 
the  act  of  bloodshed,  with  a  spade,  you  have  him. 


The  Cow  Pea  for  Ensilage. 

The  cow  pea,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
Southern  agriculture,  whether  to  turn  under  to  en¬ 
rich  the  soil,  or  to  convert  into  hay  for  stock,  has 
been  found  to  make  a  most  valuable  ensilage, 
especially  for  cows  in  milk.  This  pea,  so  far  as  its 
herbage  is  concerned,  may  be,  as  our  own  experi¬ 
ments  show,  utilized  beyond  the  Southern  States. 
In  the  climate  of  New  York  City,  while  it  will 
hardly  ripen  its  seeds,  it  will  give  a  heavy  weight 
of  green  fodder,  and  is  worthy  of  trial  for  ensilage. 
When  cured  as  hay  the  leaves  drop  every  time  it  is 
handled,  a  loss  which  can  be  altogether  avoided 
when  it  is  cut  and  stored  in  a  silo.  This  pea,  which 
is  a  great  blessing  to  Southern  agriculture,  pre¬ 
sents  a  great  number  of  varieties.  A  few  years  ago 
we,  through  the  aid  of  some  friends  in  Georgia, 
made  a  collection  of  all  the  different  kinds 
we  could  procure.  We  received  peas  under 
nearly  forty  different  names,  but  found  that  only 
about  twenty  of  these  were  really  distinct,  so  far 
as  we  could  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  seeds. 
A  share  of  the  varieties  are  cultivated  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States  for  food,  but  the  majority  are  regarded 
as  forage  plants.  We  notice  that  some  New  York 
seedsmen  offer  the  seeds  of  “  Whippoorwill  ”  and 
others  which  are  esteemed  in  the  Southern  States 
as  forage  plants.  We  know  no  plant  more 
worthy  of  a  careful  test  by  those  who  practice  en¬ 
silage,  than  the  “  Southern  Cow  Pea  ”  Like  other 
beans  (for  it  is  much  nearer  a  bean  than  a  pea), 
it  should  not  be  sown  until  the  soil  is  well 
warmed  and  all  danger  of  late  frosts  is  over. 


A  Believer  in  Hedges  for  Pences. 

The  question  of  using  hedges  or  fences  of  any 
kind,  must  be  decided  by  the  locality  ;  there  can  be 
no  genera]  rule.  No  one  who  has  visited  certain 
portions  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  or  those  of 
Ohio,  and  other  Western  States,  where  hedges  are 
common,  would  willingly  see  them  replaced  by  rail 
or  barbed-wire  fences.  It  is  true,  as  a  writer  in 
the  September  American  Agriculturist  argues,  that 
a  hedge,  of  any  kind,  will  occupy  a  broad  strip 
of  land  upon  both  sides  of  it,  so  far  as  its  roots  ex¬ 
tend.  But  in  this  country  of  cheap  lands,  there 
are  few  localities,  I  maintain,  in  which  this  is  an 
important  consideration,  especially  if  the  hedges 
offers  many  advantages.  As  a  boundary  fence, 
especially  upon  the  road-side,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  hedge.  Nothing  gives  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  such  a  finished  rural  aspect,  as  to  have 
the  roads  bordered  by  hedges.  For  interior  di¬ 
visions,  as  they  can  not  be  removed,  they  are  not 
to  be  commended.  Indeed,  the  tendency  is,  to  do 
away  with  interior  fences,  save  where  they  are 
needed  to  enclose  animals.  An  orchard,  the  most 
permanent  of  all  the  plantations  upon  the  farm, 
may  be  appropriately  enclosed  by  a  live  fence. 
Hedges  are  of  two  kinds  :  they  are  protective  bar¬ 
riers,  really  live  fences,  or  merely  ornamental.  In 
properly  regulated  communities,  where  cattle  are 
not  allowed  to  run  at  large,  the  road-side  hedge 
may  be  ornamental,  while  one  around  an  orchard 
should  be  able  to  keep  out  animals  and  other  in¬ 
truders.  After  many  experiments  and  failures,  the 
Osage  Orange  has  been  found  to  make  the  best 
hedge  in  all  mild  localities  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  States.  Being  a  native  of  Texas  and 
Arkansas,  it  has  been  found  to  be  hardy  much 
farther  North,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
useful  hedge-plant  in  all  localities  where  the  winter 
is  not  severe.  Where  the  Osage  Orange  is  not 
hardy.  Buckthorn  and  Honey  Locust  are  the 
best  substitutes.  Honey  Locust  (or  Tliree-thorned 


Acacia,)  is  a  most  useful  hedge-plant,  as  it  is  readily 
raised  from  seeds,  grows  rapidly,  bears  cutting 
well,  and  in  a  few  years  will  make  a  barrier  that 
will  turn  the  most  violent  animal.  For  ornamental 
hedges,  there  is  a  wide  selection.  If  an  evergreen 
hedge  is  preferred,  the  Hemlock  easily  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  for  its  great  beauty.  Norway 
Spruce  and  Arbor  Vita?,  both  make  excellent 
hedges.  Among  deciduous  shrubs,  there  are  many 
that  may  be  used,  none  more  desirable  than  the 
Japan  Quince  ( Pyrus ,  or  Cydonia  Japonica,  of  the 
catalogues.)  Whoever  makes  a  hedge  for  ornament 
or  for  use,  should  consider  that  it  involves  a  yearly, 
if  not  more  frequent,  pruning.  This,  however, 
need  not  be  a  greater  trouble  than  the  yearly  repair 
required  by  wooden  or  other  fences.  Q. 


Feeding  Cows  During  the  Grazing  Season, 

Grazing  dairy  cows  is  the  almost  universal  prac¬ 
tice  of  our  farmers,  without  any  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  grass,  or  the  character  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  This  practice  is  well  enough  where  there  is 
full  feed,  and  the  cows  get  all  the  food  they  can 
digest.  It  is  not  economy  on  the  great  majority  of 
our  farms,  especially  in  the  older  States.  As  a  rule 
the  land  devoted  to  pasture  has  been  grazed  for 
generations,  has  for  many  years  received  no  ma¬ 
nure  except  the  droppings  of  the  cows,  and  its  best 
constituents  have  been  carried  off  in  the  shape  of 
milk,  veal,  and  beef.  The  cow  is  a  machine  for 
making  milk  and  butter,  and  can  no  more  yield 
these  commodities  without  suitable  and  abundant 
forage  than  a  grist  mill  can  turn  out  meal  without 
corn  in  the  hopper.  A  certain  portion  of  her  food 
goes  to  keep  her  in  good  flesh.  This  has  the  first 
claim,  and  some  pastures  do  little  more  than  meet 
this  want.  The  milk  grows  small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less,  until  the  cows  dry  up  early  in  the 
fall.  In  other  and  better  pastures,  there  is  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  good  supply  of  milk  for  six  months  in 
the  year,  and  the  average  yield  of  butter  on  our 
farms  probably  does  not  reach  two  hundred  pounds 
per  cow  annually.  With  suitable  addition  to  the 
rations  gathered  from  the  pasture,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  yield  could  be  brought  up  to  an 
average  of  three  hundred  pounds  of  butter  a  year 
per  cow,  with  more  profit  in  the  last  hundred 
pounds  than  in  the  first  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  cow,  the  milking  and  care  of 
the  milk  are  about  the  same  whether  the  yield  of 
butter  be  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.  There  is 


additional  expense  for  the  food,  and  the  labor  of 
feeding.  To  offset  this  you  have,  besides  butter, 
the  better  condition  of  the  cow,  a  better  calf,  the 
additional  quality  of  manure  dropped  upon  the 
pasture  and  in  the  stable,  and  its  better  quality,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  sleek, 
profitable  and  well-fed  animal  under  daily  observa¬ 
tion.  Esthetics  are  worth  something  above  pecu¬ 
niary  value.  We  are  trying  this  season,  upon  a 
thorough-bred  Jersey  cow,  the  experiment  of  daily 
rations  of  cotton  seed  meal  one  quart  in  the 
morning,  wheat  middlings  one  quart,  corn  meal 
one  quart,  at  evening,  in  addition  to  pasture,  and 
are  surprised  at  the  increase  and  excellence  of 
the  butter,  and  the  growth  of  the  manure  heap- 
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Glanders  in  Horses. 

BT  A.  I.IAUTARD,  M  IX,  V.S.,  PRESIDENT  AMERICAN 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Every  horse-owner  is  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  that  loathsome  disease,  the  Glanders,  and 
every  one  should  be  aware  that  it  is  both  contagious 
and  fatal,  not  only  to  horses,  but  also  to  mankind. 
The  fact  that  the  disease  has  to  this  day  baffled  all 
treatment,  is  sufficient  reason  why  the  detection 
of  glanders  in  a  stable  is  always  looked  upon  as 
serious.  If  the  disease  always  assumed  the  same 
characters,  if  every  glandered  horse  presented  the 
three  special  symptoms  essentially  belonging  to  it, 
namely,  the  greenish,  sticky,  and  at  times  bloody 
discharge  at  the  nose,  the  hard,  painless,  and  ad¬ 
herent  swollen  glands  at  the  jaws,  and,  above  all, 
the  peculiar  and  characteristic  ulcerations  of  the 
mucous  membrane  upon  the  cartilage  of  the 
cavities  of  the  nose,  there  would  be  no  difficulties 
in  recognizing  the  disease,  and  condemning  the 
animal  thus  afflicted  as  most  dangerous.  But 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  This  disease  assumes 
many  forms.  Sometimes  only  a  slight  glandular 
enlargement,  again  discharges  from  the  nostrils, 
while  in  a  third  animal  neither  of  these  will  exist, 
and  only  small  ulcers  will  be  detected  in  the  upper 
angle  of  the  nostrils.  Still  the  animal  is  just  as 
dangerous  as  if  it  showed  all  the  symptoms  fully 
developed ;  in  fact,  even  more  dangerous,  for, 
while  in  this  condition,  it  may  apparently  be  in 
perfect  health,  its  skin  presenting  nothing  unusual 
to  the  ordinary  observer.  The  horse  may  remain 
in  good  condition,  feel  as  well  as  ever,  be  able  to 
do  its  work,  and  remain  thus  for  months,  and 
communicate  the  glanders  to  many  animals  who 
may  come  in  contact  with  it.  It  is  necessary  to 
detect  the  disease  at  the  start,  and  for  this  no  one 
should  be  better  qualified  than  the  regular  Veteri¬ 
narian  ;  he  who  has  by  his  studies  become  familiar 
with  the  different  aspects  of  the  disease.  If  once 
detected,  there  must  be  no  hesitation ;  certainty 
of  the  existence  of  the  disease  should  mean  death 
to  the  animal  affected.  Unless  it  is  killed,  most 
serious,  even  fatal  consequences,  may  follow. 

The  duty  of  the  owner  of  an  animal  in  a  suspi¬ 
cious  condition  is,  to  have  it  examined  at  once,  if 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  disease,  the  horse  must 
be  at  once  destroyed.  If  there  is  doubt,  it  should 
be  isolated  and  rather  than  wait  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  the  symptoms,  which  may  take  a 
long  time,  inoculation  of  the  matter  from  the 
discharge  can  be  made  on  an  old  horse,  a  dog, 
or  a  rabbit,  but  still  better  on  an  old  mule  or  a 
donkey.  This  inoculation  will  produce  glanders, 
no  matter  how  small  the  quantity  of  the  virus  if 
taken  from  a  glandered  horse. 


What  Sheep  to  Grow— The  Downs. 

The  Down  breeds  are  preferred  for  mutton.  The 
Southdown,  which  ranks  first,  is  of  medium  size, 
with  short  legs  ;  a  fine  head  ;  smooth,  round,  deep 
body  ;  and  broad  back  and  quarters.  It  is  hardy, 
active,  a  quick  feeder,  matures  early,  and  is  easily 
fattened  at  any  age.  The  ewes  are  prolific,  and  a 
flock  of  one  hundred  will  average  annually  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  lambs,  as  they  often  produce  twins,  and  some¬ 
times  triplets, 

The  size,  activity,  and  hardiness  of  these  sheep 
specially  fit  them  for  short,  rough  pastures,  on 
which  they  will  thrive  fairly  where  larger  sheep 
would  scarcely  keep  alive.  They  do  better  on  the 
great  Western  plains  than  other  mutton  sheep,  as 
they  are  more  industrious  in  digging  under  the 
snow  for  grass  in  winter,  and  thrive  the  best  of  all 
breeds,  West  or  East,  on  arid  or  rocky  pastures. 
While  thus  exposed  they  are  less  liable  to  disease 
than  any  other  breed,  save  the  tough  Merino,  and 
can  be  kept  in  large  flocks.  The  Southdown  buck, 
crossed  with  common  ewes,  makes  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  offspring  over  their  dams,  and 
the  mutton  finds  much  quicker  sale  at  higher 
prices  than  the  common  sorts.  A  first  cross  by 
long-wooled  rams  on  lean  grade  Merino  ewes  may 
be  preferable,  in  order  to  give  more  fat ;  but  it  is 


best  to  cross  ewes  thus  produced  with  Southdown 
rams,  to  ensure  a  larger  proportion  of  juicy,  savory 
flesh.  Yet,  on  the  larger  common  ewes,  and 
especially  those  tinctured  with  long-wooled  blood, 
the  Southdown  male  cross  is  decidedly  superior. 

The  Southdown  fleece  is  abundant,  of  medium 
fineness,  and  preferable  to  any  other  for  certain 
kinds  of  goods.  The  wool,  therefore,  sells  quickly 
and  at  fair  prices  ;  but  while  the  wool  contributes 
largely  to  the  profit,  mutton  is  the  great  thing  with 
these  sheep.  Early  lambs  can  be  more  easily  ob¬ 
tained  from  Southdown  ewes  than  from  any  other, 
and  these  bring  high  prices  from  March  to  June. 
Though  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  produce 
such  lambs  at  the  North  during  these  months,  at 
the  South  it  may  be  cheaply  and  easily  done,  and 
be  a  source  of  wealth  to  those  who  judiciously 
breed  and  rear  them  for  Northern  markets.  A. 


On  receiving  this  copy  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  we  trust  our  readers  will  immediately  renew 
their  subscriptions  without  waiting  until  they  ex¬ 
pire.  If  you  belong  to  a  club,  please  see  that  its 
formation  begins  at  once,  to  the  end  that  the 
names  may  be  enrolled  at  an  early  day.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  forward  an  extra  copy  of  the  paper  to 
every  person  who  wishes  to  use  one  in  securing 
subscriptions  or  premium  articles. 


Improving  Prairie  Roads. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  roads  in  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Western  prairies  are  fit  for  travel 
only  when  frozen  solid  in  winter,  or  baked  dry 


Fig.  1. — CROSS  SECTION  OR  A  BAD  ROAD. 


aDd  hard  in  mid-summer.  Experience  shows  that 
a  road  constructed  wholly  of  earth,  must  be  ele¬ 
vated  somewhat  above  the  surrounding  level,  and 
to  be  solid,  must  rest  upon  a  dry  foundation  ;  con¬ 
sequently  drainage  is  the  first  and  most  important 
consideration.  Many  miles  of  our  most  expensive 
roads  are  flanked  by  ditches  full  of  water  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  year,  which  renders  them  al¬ 
most  impassable  for  the  time  being  ;  yet  those  who 
use  these  roads  make  no  systematic  effort  to  drain 
the  ditches,  but  go  on  piling  up  the  mud  at  every 
favorable  opportunity,  and  then  wonder  why  their 
roads  are  no  better.  Figure  1  is  a  cross-section  of 
such  a  road  ;  a,  is  the  level  line  ;  r ,  road-bed  ;  h ,  h, 
hedges  ;  w,  water  line.  Just  so  long  as  the  water 
remains  in  the  ditches  at  the  sides  of  the  road,  the 


Fig.  3. — TILE  DRAINS  AT  THE  SIDES. 

water  line  ( w )  in  the  center  of  the  road-bed  will 
not  lower.  A  dry  crust  will  form  on  the  top,  but 
a  heavy  load  will  force  the  wagon  wheels  through 
it  and  into  the  mire.  Figure  2  is  a  cross-section  of 
a  road  where  an  effort  has  been  made  to  improve 
it  by  putting  in  tile  drains  at  the  sides.  Though 
this  is  a  vast  improvement  over  figure  1,  the  water 
line  shows  plainly  that  the  principle  is  wrong. 
Figure  3  shows  a  cross-section  of  a  road  where  the 
tile  drains  are  laid,  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  apart, 
directly  below  the  road-bed.  The  water  line 
shows  that  this  is  the  correct  method  of  tile-drain¬ 


ing  roads.  Water  should  not  stand  in  the  ditches, 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  Figure  4  represents  a. 


Fig.  3. — TILES  NEAR  THE  CENTER. 


cross-section  of  the  same  road  as  it  should  be  con- 
structed  od  high  ground.  The  outlets  of  the  tile 
drains  should  be  under  the  bridges  and  culverts 
in  the  hollows  and  ravines.  When  necessary,  out¬ 
let  drains  should  be  laid  across  farms,  the  owner 
thereof  paying  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
same,  as  his  land  is  adjudged  to  be  benefited. 
Roads  constructed  in  this  manner  dry  rapidly  in 


Fig.  4.—  CROSS  SECTION  OF  A  GOOD  ROAD. 


the  spring,  when  the  frost  comes  out,  because  the 
surplus  water  has  already  left  the  foundation, 
and  the  earth  settles  solidly.  At  such  times 
they  need  constant  attention,  however,  and  the 
rut-scraper  should  be  promptly  used  whenever  the 
surface  is  not  too  wet.  This  prevents  the  road 
from  becoming  rough  and  rutty.  When  properly 
cared  for,  the  roads  do  not  become  soft,  even  dur¬ 
ing  long  wet  spells.  The  water  rapidly  runs  off 
from  the  smooth,  rounded  surface,  and  is  carried 
away  by  the  side  ditches,  while  the  foundation  is 
quickly  drained  by  the  tiles,  so  that  a  few  hours 
render  the  road  firm  enough  for  the  heaviest  loads. 

When  once  constructed,  prairie  roads  should  be 
divided  into  sections  of  two  to  eight  miles  in 
length,  according  to  circumstances,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  road  masters,  who  should  receive  a 
fixed  monthly  compensation,  be  provided  with 
proper  tools,  aDd  placed  under  bonds  to  keep  their 
respective  sections  in  good  condition.  The  duties 
of  these  “  section  bosses  ”  should  be  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  and  include  the  cutting  of  grass  and  weeds, 
and  the  care  of  trees  planted  along  the  road-side. 
They  should  also  be  empowered  to  compel  owners 
of  hedges  along  the  highway  to  keep  them  cut 
down  to  a  proper  higlit. 


Digging  Potatoes. 

Potatoes  are  often  greatly  injured  for  table  use 
by  needless  exposure  in  digging.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  a  potato  is  an  underground  stem.  It 
has  the  bark  (skin)  of  other  stems,  but  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  state.  When  a  potato  grows  so  near  to  the 
surface  that  a  part  of  it  is  exposed  to  the  light,  that 
portion  assumes  the  green  color  and  general  char¬ 
acters  of  the  ordinary  stems.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  stems  or  vines  of  the  potato  contain  a  nar¬ 
cotic  principle,  which  is  poisonous  and  has  fortu¬ 
nately  a  most  unpleasant  taste.  When  a  tuber  is 
exposed  long  enough  after  digging  it  becomes 
green,  and  with  an  unpleasant  flavor  that  unfits  it 
for  food.  Even  before  the  green  is  manifest,  pota¬ 
toes  often  develop  this  flavor,  which  we  have  heard 
described  as  “cut-throat.”  When  potatoes  are 
dug,  they  should  be  allowed  to  dry  a  little  before 
they  are  stored  for  the  winter.  To  accomplish  this 
they  do  not  need  direct  sunshine.  They  should  be 
throw'n  out  in  shallow  heaps  and  slightly  covered 
with  vines  and  weeds.  These  will  keep  oil  the  sun 
but  will  not  prevent  the  air  from  reaching  and  dry¬ 
ing  their  surfaces.  Those  who  buy  potatoes  at 
city  stores  and  markets,  often  find  them  with  a 
very  bad  flavor,  due  to  exposure  to  the  light.  It  is 
best  to  dig  the  potatoes  in  dry  w'eather,  and  whether 
they  are  to  be  pitted  or  stored  in  a  cellar,  keep 
them  screened  from  sunlight  as  much  as  possible. 
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A  CANINE  PICTURE  GALLERY. 


Portraits  of  Useful  Dogs. 

Dogs  are  in  England  much  more  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  farm  animals  than  with  us,  and  portraits 
of  some  of  those  which  took  prizes  at  a  recent 
show,  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  what  are  regarded 
in  that  country  as  representative  animals  of  their 
respective  breeds.  But  little  beyond  the  heads  of 
the  dogs  is  given,  yet  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
a  wide  difference  in  expression,  indicating  charac¬ 
ters  and  habits  quite  unlike.  The  right  and  left 
heads  at  the  tops  are  of  the  Setter  and  Spaniel, 


Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 

while  between  them  is  one  full  of  intelligence,  that 
of  a  St.  Bernard.  The  feats  of  this  breed,  in  rescu¬ 
ing  travellers  in  the  Alps,  who  might  otherwise  per¬ 
ish  in  the  snow,  are  matters  of  history.  The  animals 
are  so  much  in  request  elsewhere,  that  but  few  are 
now  left  in  the  mountains.  They  are  general 
favorites.  The  Coach-dog,  the  regularly  spotted  ani¬ 
mal,  is  usually  regarded  as  merely  ornamental,  only 
fit  to  run  between  the  heels  of  carriage  horses. 
They  differ  much  in  intelligence,  and  we  have 
known  them  to  be  alert  and  faithful  watch-dogs. 

At  the  right  of  the  Coach  dog  is  the  Fox  Terrier, 


much  less  used  in  hunting  than  formerly,  but  on 
account  of  his  intelligence  a  favorite  companion 
for  boys  and  young  men.  The  Greyhound,  at  the 
bottom,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  by  breeding  for  a  particular  object.  In  this 
breed  everything  is  sacrificed  to  fleetness.  From 
its  long  and  strikingly  snake-like  head,  to  its  ta¬ 
pering  rat-like  tail,  everything  is  formed  for  speed, 
and  the  body  carries  not  an  ounce  of  extra  flesh. 
In  England  the  Greyhound  is  kept  for  coursing  the 
hare,  but  not  in  such  large  kennels  as  the  Fox¬ 
hound,  six  or  eight  being  the  usual  number. 
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Raising  Chickens  by  Artificial  Mothers. 

BY  B.  S.  BERWICK. 

Several  artificial  incubators  are  now  extensively 
advertised,  and  the  frequent  inquiries  upon  the 
subject,  indicate  that  the  artificial  incubation  of 
chickens  is  a  matter  exciting  general  interest,  and 
is  destined  to  become  an  important  industry  in 
this  country.  When,  however,  the  chickens  are 
hatched,  the  work  is  only  begun,  and  the  question 
arises,  how  can  these  artificially-hatched  chickens 
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A  NURSERY  FOR  ARTIFICIALLY  HATCHED  CHICKENS. 

be  raised  without  the  aid  of  hens,  and  with  less 
loss  than  attends  the  ordinary  method  ?  When  a 
fancier  raises  forty  or  fifty  chickens  a  year,  as  a 
mere  amusement,  the  amount  of  care  which  he 
gives  them  is  never  taken  into  account ;  but  if  the 
number  of  chickens  be  increased  to  several  hun¬ 
dreds,  some  means  must  be  provided  by  which  so 
large  a  number  can  be  taken  care  of  without  too 
much  labor.  For  supplying  warmth  and  protection 
to  young  chickens,  various  “artificial  mothers,”  or 
“  brooders,”  have  been  devised.  Those  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  are  well  enough  adapted  to  the  raising  of  a 
small  number  of  chickens  of  nearly  the  same  age, 
but  it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  when  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tc  five  hundred  are  to  be  raised, 
and  of  all  ages,  from  those  just  hatched  to  those 
large  enough  for  broilers.  Young  chickens  must 
have  plenty  of  air,  exercise,  and  wholesome  green 
food;  and  means  of  protection  against  injury  must 
be  provided.  Where  young  chickens  of  different 
ages  are  together,  the  elder  tyrannize  over  the 
younger,  the  newly-hatched  chickens  being  fre¬ 
quently  trampled  to  death,  or  are  driven  away  from 
their  food  by  the  stronger.  Young  chickens  are 
wery  often  lost  in  the  grass  when  at  liberty,  and 
are  frequently  wet  and  chilled.  Hence,  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  raise  a  large  number  of  chickens  by 
hand,  some  means  must  be  provided  by  which 
those  of  different  ages  can  be  separated,  and  by 
which  the  chickens  can  be  protected  and  at  the 
same  time  have  sufficient  liberty  for  exercise  and 
development  in  the  open  air.  The  chicken  nursery, 
a  plan  of  which  is  herewith  given,  is  a  low- 


priced  building,  made  of  hemlock  boards  and  posts, 
with  a  double  pitched  roof,  the  ridge-tree  of  which 
is  supported  by  the  central  line  of  posts  seen  in  the 
plan,  and  is  just  high  enough  to  permit  a  person  to 
walk  under  the  highest  part  of  the  roof,  which,  at 
each  side  of  the  ridge,  slopes  downward  to  within 
two  and  a  half  feet  of  the  ground.  This  nursery  is 
entered  by  a  door  at  cl ,  and  its  interior  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  A,  B,  and  C,  the  sections  being 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  wire  net,  or  laths. 

Sections  A  and  B  are  separated  by  a  pit,  over 
which  two  artificial  mothers  or 
brooders,  F,  F,  are  set  back  to 
back,  as  shown  in  the  plan  of  the 
nursery.  These  brooders  are  kept 
warm  either  by  means  of  a  lamp 
or  by  hot  water,  according  to  the 
kind  used.  The  ground  surround¬ 
ing  this  nursery  is  divided  into 
yards  for  the  exercise  of  the 
young  chickens ;  the  lower  part 
of  each  fence,  for  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  is  made  of  boards 
with  their  lower  edges  sunk  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  earth,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  chickens.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fence  is  of  wire 
net,  laths,  or  seine  net,  painted  or 
soaked  in  oil  and  stretched  upon 
the  posts.  The  sections  A  and  B 
communicate  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  yards  or  runs,  D  and  E,  by 
means  of  flap-doors  at  e  and  g,  so 
that  the  chickens  may  be  confined 
in  the  nursery  or  run  in  the  yard 
according  to  the  weather.  An 
opening  is  left  under  the  door  at 
d  of  the  largest  section  C,  for 
the  same  purpose.  Several  green¬ 
house  sashes  are  placed  in  the 
roof  for  the  purpose  of  admit¬ 
ting  light,  and  scuttle  doors  may 
be  provided  in  the  roof  for  ven¬ 
tilation.  A  nursery  of  this  de¬ 
scription  may  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  in  connection  with  a 
small  artificial  mother  or  brooder, 
such  as  are  now  found  in  the 
market.  As  soon  as  the  chickens 
are  hatched  by  the  incubator,  they 
may  be  placed  in  this  small  mother 
or  brooder,  and  kept  in  it  until 
they  are  four  weeks  old.  They 
may  then  be  transferred  to  sec¬ 
tion  A  of  the  nursery,  in  which  they  can  be 
brooded  by  the  artificial  mother  F,  appropriated  to 
that  section,  while  they  may  be  permitted  to  run 
in  the  yard  D ,  whenever  the  weather  permits.  As 
the  chickens  grow  older,  they  may  be  transferred  to 
section  i?;  cover  A7  of  this  brooder  is  set  higher  from 
the  floor  than  is  that  of  the  brooder  for  section 
A.  Lastly,  as  the  chickens  get  large  enough  to 
perch,  they  may  be  transferred  to  section  G,  which 
should  be  provided  with  low  perches,  all  of  uniform 
hight  from  the  ground,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
quarreling  far  the  highest  place.  As  fast  as  the 
small  chickens  are  transferred  from  the  small 
mother  or  brooder  to  section  A,  their  places  may 
be  supplied  by  those  freshly  hatched  in  the  in¬ 
cubator  ;  and  as  fast  as  chickens  are  transferred 
to  a  larger  section  of  the  nursery,  their  places 
are  supplied  from  the  next  smaller  section,  so 
that  those  in  any  section  do  not  differ  so  greatly 
in  size  as  to  enable  the  larger  to  maltreat  the 
smaller.  Great  facilities  are  here  afforded  for 
feeding  the  chickens  on  food  adapted  to 
their  respective  ages,  and  for  protecting  them 
from  injury,  with  the  expenditure  of  but  little 
care  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 


One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  farmer’s  call¬ 
ing  is  that  he  always  has  labor  that  will  pay.  He 
need  never  bo  out  of  a  profitable  job.  The  leaves, 
which  are  so  generally  wasted,  may  be  gathered  all 
through  the  winter  season,  when  the  snow  does  not 
cover  them.  The  best  time,  indeed,  is  ivheu  they 


are  first  fallen  ;  but,  in  the  forest,  the  wind  does 
not  drive  them  far.  They  are  swept  into  hollows 
or  under  the  lea  of  rocks  and  brush  heaps,  where 
the  long-tined  wooden  fork,  made  for  the  purpose, 
will  take  them  up  by  the  bushel.  It  pays  to  gather 
them,  and  store  them  in  the  barn,  cellar,  or  under 
a  shed,  where  they  can  be  used  for  bedding  cattle 
and  pigs,  for  the  protection  of  plants,  and  for  the 
compost  heap.  Cattle  need  no  better  bedding,  and 
when  mixed  with  the  manure  and  headlands,  they 
are  a  valuable  fertilizer.  No  thrifty  farmer  can 
afford  to  let  the  leaves  go  to  waste. 


Lumber  and  Rails  for  Making  Pork. 

The  difference  between  feeding  fattening  ani¬ 
mals  under  proper  shelter,  and  in  an  open  yard, 
and  exposed  to  the  weather,  is  strikingly  shown 
by  the  experiments  made  at  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Agriculture.  In  Kansas,  as  well  as  in 
other  recently  settled  parts  of  the  West,  animals 
are  inadequately  protected  during  the  winter — the 
shelter  of  a  belt  of  timber,  or  that  given  by  a 
ravine,  or  a  sink  in  the  prairie,  being  all  that  is,  in 
many  cases,  given  to  fattening  swine.  Ten  ani¬ 
mals,  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  were  selected  for 
the  experiments,  which  continued  through  the  win¬ 
ters  1881-2,  and  1882-3 ;  the  animals  were  kept  in 
separate  pens,  five  in  the  basement  of  a  warm  barn, 
and  five  “in  an  open  yard,  on  the  south  side  of  a 
close-board  fence,  five  feet  high,”  without  other 
protection  save  the  straw  furnished  for  “  nests,” 
with  which  both  sets  of  animals  were  provided. 
The  food,  Indian  corn,  was  given  twice  a  day,  and 
that  for  each  animal  accurately  weighed.  The 
tables,  giving  in  detail  the  gain  for  each  pig,  by 
weekly  weighings,  show  many  interesting  facts; 
but  we  give  only  the  results  of  the  experiments, 
which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

Pigs  in  the  bara,  1  lb.  of  pork,  cost  49/,0  lbs.  of  corn. 

Pigs  outside,  “  “  “  “  57/10  “  “  “ 

Or  expressed  in  other  words,  each  bushel  of  corn : 

Fed  in  the  barn,  made  11 3/10  lbs.  of  pork. 

Fed  outside,  “  97/l0  “  “  “ 

This  shows  that  of  every  bushel  of  corn,  fed  in  the 
open  yards,  a  portion,  sufficient  to  make  16/10 
lbs.  of  pork,  was  consumed  in  keeping  the  animals 
warm,  practically  wasted,  but  which  might  have 
been  saved  by  proper  use  of  “  lumber  and  nails.” 
Experiments  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  food  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  working  animals  under  shelter 
and  in  exposure,  would  no  doubt  show  an  equally 
marked  difference  in  favor  of  giving  them  proper 
shelter. 


A  Sheep  Shed-Rack. 

A  subscriber  sends  us  a  sketch  of  his  combina¬ 
tion  feeding-rack  and  shed  for  sheep,  from  which 


A  SHEEP  SHED-RACK. 

the  engraving  is  made.  Four  stout  corner  posts 
are  first  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  upon  these 
the  “  loft”  is  built.  The  feeding-rack  occupies  the 
entire  center  of  the  shed  and  may  be  made  of  slabs 
or  strong  poles.  The  fodder  is  put  into  the  “loft” 
through  a  door  at  one  end.  This  building  may  be 
constructed  to  hold  a  load  of  hay,  or  more  or  less 
as  desired.  As  the  fodder  is  eaten  out,  that  above 
moves  down  into  the  rack  to  properfeedingdistance. 
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Raising  our  own  Seeds  of  Root  Crops. 


The  question,  whether  a  farmer  shall  raise  his 
own  seeds  for  his  root  crops,  may  be  answered  yes, 
or  no,  according  to  circumstances.  If  he  can  pro¬ 
cure  his  seeds  from  those  who  make  a  business  of 
raising  them,  and  who  have  a  reputation  for  the 
excellent  quality  of  their  seeds,  he  can  not  afford 
to  grow  them  himself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
must  depend  upon  seeds  of  the  origin  of  which  he 
knows  nothing,  such  as  are  often  found  at  country 
stores,  or  if  he  has  a 
“strain”  or  particular 
variety  which  exactly 
suits  him,  and  is 
doubtful  if  he  can  get 
just  such  seeds  again, 
he  had  better  raise 
them  himself.  If  he 
has  concluded  to  raise 
his  own  seeds,  his 
work  should  begin 
this  fall,  at  the  time 
of  harvesting  his  root 
crop.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the 
crop  is  Mangels,  Ruta¬ 
bagas,  Parsnips,  or 
other  roots,  the  same 
rule  applies  to  all. 
The  selection  of  roots 
to  be  used  for  seed- 
producing,  should  be 
carefully  made  when 
the  crop  is  dug.  It 
must  be  berne  in 
Fig.  1. — rough-skinned  mind,  that  all  of  our 
BBET-  root  crops  are  mon¬ 

sters,  so  to  speak,  produced  by  cultivation,  from 
very  inferior  wild  plants,  and  if  they  are  at  all 
neglected,  they  will  revert  to  their  original  state. 


The  various  forms  our  roots  assume  are  often 
widely  different  from  their  natural  one,  and  in 
raising  seed,  we  must  select  those  specimens 
having  the  qualities  we  desire  to  perpetuate. 

We  may  best  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  few 
engravings  of  different  forms  of  beets.  The  beet 

is  found  wild 
upon  the  shores 
of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  Asia,  and 
Northern  Africa. 
By  long  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  selec¬ 
tion,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties 
have  been  pro¬ 
duced  ;  these  dif¬ 
fer  greatly  in  the 
size  and  shape  of 
the  root,  and  in 
the  class  of  “Sug¬ 
ar-beets,  ”  their 
quantity  of  sugar 
has  been,  within 
a  few  years,  more 
than  doubled. 
The“Rough-skin- 
ned,”  or  “  Bark¬ 
skinned  ”  beet, 
better  known  in 
English  gardens 
than  in  ours,  is 
one  of  the  oldest 
of  cultivated  va¬ 
rieties,  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  like  the 
wild  beet  than 
any  others.  This 
(figure  1)  has  a 
root  of  medium 
size,  rapidly  tap¬ 
ering  down  wards, 

Fig.  2. — COMMON  MANGEL.  and  With  itS  t0P 
near  the  surface 

of  the  soil.  In  the  varieties  known  as  mangels,  or 
mangold  wurtzels,  the  root  is  greatly  increased  in 


size  and  grows  largely  out  of  the  ground,  but  still 
preserving  its  elongated  form.  Figure  2  gives  the 
most  common  form  of  the  mangel,  of  which,  as  of 
others,  there  are  red  and  yellow  colors.  As  a 
spherical  form  will  cover  the  greatest  amount  of 
contents,  cultivators  have  worked  in  the  direction 
of  producing  mangels  as  nearly  globular  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  “  Ovoid  Mangel”  (figure  3)  is  a  marked 
step  towards  a  perfect  shape,  which  is  reached  in 
the  “  Globe  Mangel,”  (figure  4).  To  show  what 
selection  in  particular  direction  will  do,  we  give 
the  “Cow-horn  Mangel”  (figure  5),  in  which  length, 
only,  has  been  regarded.  These  variations  in  beets 
and  mangels,  occur,  more  or  less  strikingly  with 
turnips  and  other  roots.  The  greater  the  departure 
from  the  normal  form,  the  greater  the  care  needed 
to  keep  a  variety  true  to  its  kind.  The  farmer  who 
would  raise  his  own  seeds  of  beets,  turnips,  onions, 
etc.,  must  begin  by  selecting  those  roots  or  bulbs 
for  seed-bearing  which  most  nearly  approach  his 
ideal  of  the  kind  he  would  grow,  and  preserve 
them  separate  from  the  general  stock  until  they 
can  be  planted  in  early  spring,  though  onions  for 
seed  may  be  set  out  in  the  fall.  This  care  in  selec¬ 
tion,  applies  to  every  plant  in  farm  and  garden.  It 
will  pay  the  farmer  to  go  through  his  field  and  se¬ 
lect  the  best  heads  of  wheat,,  or  heaviest  panicles 
of  oats,  and  raise  his  seed  grain  from  the  produce 


Fig.  3.— OVOID  MANGEL. 

of  these,  which  should  be  sown  especially  for  the 
purpose.  Selection  of  seed  corn  will  in  a  few 
years  show  a  marked  improvement  in  the  crop. 
In  '  the  garden, 
a  similar  course 
with  tomatoes, 
melons,  and  all 
othersfrom  which 
he  cares  to  save 
seeds,  will  give 
an  ample  return 
in  superior  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  adage 
— “  like  produces 
like”  is,  within 
certain  limits,  as 
true  of  plants  as 
of  animals.  Care¬ 
ful  selection  is 
the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess  with  both. 

In  raising  seeds, 
whether  from 
roots  or  seedling 
plants,  careful 
“  roguing  ”  is 
necessary.  Go 
over  the  bed  or  patch,  and  pull  up  every  plant 
that  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  ;  also  those 
which  are  later  and  less  productive  than  the  rest. 
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Freezing  Meat  without  Ice. 

We  are  in  receipt  from  Sidney,  of  an  account  of 
an  interesting  method  employed  in  Australia  for 


Fig.  5.— COW-HORN  MANGEL. 


Fig.  4. — GLOBE  MANGEL. 

freezing  meat  for  export.  The  principle  upon  which 
this  process  depends  is  familiar  to  those  who  have 
given  any  attention  to  physics.  It  may  be  popu¬ 
larly  described  thus  :  When  air  is  compressed,  its 
capacity  for  heat  is  diminished,  and  it  gives  off 
a  large  share  of  the  caloric  it  held,  the  containing 
iron  cylinder  becoming  very  hot.  With  a  pressure 
of  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  raised  to  about  three  hundred 
degrees  Fahr.  This  cylinder,  and  its  con¬ 
tained  compressed  air,  is  cooled  off  by  means  of 
water,  to  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  If 
the  compressed  air  be  suddenly  liberated,  it  must 
regain  the  heat  it  lost  upon  compression,  and  takes 
it  from  any  substances  with  which  it  may  come  in 
contact.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  steam  engine 
and  pumps  to  coudense  air  into  strong  cylinders, 
with  an  arrangement  to  cool  the  air  as  it  is  com¬ 
pressed.  This  compressed  air  is  liberated  in  a 
tight  chamber  in  which  the  meat  is  stored,  and 
in  taking  to  itself  the  heat  it  lost  when  com¬ 
pressed,  cools,  and  gradually  freezes  the  meat.  By 
means  of  the  apparatus,  the  air  of  the  chamber,  in 
this  case  the  hold  of  a  hulk,  has  its  temperature 
reduced  to  forty  degrees  below  zero.  The  meat 
hung  there  in  due  time  becomes  frozen  as  hard  as 
stone.  The  carcasses  of  sheep  are’  completely 
frozen  in  thirty  -  six 
hours,  but  quarters  of 
beef  require  five  or  six 
days  to  become  thor¬ 
oughly  solidified.  Meat 
is  frozen  in  the  same 
manner  at  inland  points, 
brought  to  the  port  in 
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cars  with  their  double  sides  filled  with  saw-dust,  and 
transferred  to  the  hulk.  The  steamer  for  Europe 
is  provided  with  a  similar  refrigerating  apparatus  ; 
when  ready  to  sail,  the  meat  hulk  is  towed  along 
side  and  the  frozen  meat  rapidly  transferred  to  the 
cool  storage  room,  and  kept  in  the  same  condition 
during  the  voyage.  In  London  there  is  a  store¬ 
room,  cooled  by  a  similar  apparatus,  ready  to  re- 
cieve  the  meat  from  the  steamer.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  meat  after  it  is  frozen  in  Australia,  does 
not  once  thaw,  until  it  is  ready  to  be  delivered  to 
consumers  in  England.  The  whole  cost,  including 
the  first  freezing,  inland  transportation,  storage 
and  ocean  freight,  is  said  to  be  three  pence  per 
pound  before  it  reaches  London.  One  company 
has  contracted  to  take  sixteen  cargoes  of  five 
thousand  sheep  each.  This  is  a  matter  which  our 
western  cattle  shippers  may  profitably  investigate. 
The  method  is  important  for  shipping  meat  to 
Europe,  and  for  supplying  Eastern  markets,  and 
may  supplant  the  transportation  of  live  animals. 
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Canary  Seed— Bird  Seed. 

The  seeds  sold  as  Canary  Seed  and  Bird  Seed, 
used  for  feeding  Cana¬ 
ries  and  other  cage- 
birds,  are  produced  by 
an  annual  grass  ( Phala - 
ris  Canariensis),  known 
as  Canary  Grass.  We 
every  now  and  then  are 
asked  about  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  this  grass,  es¬ 
pecially  by  correspon¬ 
dents  in  the  Southern 
States.  We  think  that 
it  has  been  raised 
in  California,  but  have 
not  heard  of  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  grow  it  else¬ 
where  in  this  country. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  and 
is  now  cultivated  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Europe, 
including  England.  In 
this  country,  it  is  often 
found  in  waste  places 
as  a  weed ;  the  sweep¬ 
ings  of  bird-cages  being 
thrown  out,  the  plant 
springs  up,  and  having 
quite  a  striking  appear¬ 
ance,  it  is  often  sent  to 
us  for  a  name.  On  rich 
land,  the  grass  grows 
three  or  four  feet  high, 
and  bears  a  dense,  egg- 
shaped  cluster  of  flow¬ 
ers,  like  that  shown  in 
the  engraving,  which 
contains  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  shining, 
smooth  seeds.  The 
plant  is  very  weak  in 
its  young  state,  and  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  overcome  by 
weeds ;  hence,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  is  customary  to 
sow  it  in  drills,  ten  or 
twelve  inches  apart,  and 
keep  down  the  weeds  by 
hand-hoeing  between 
the  rows.  It  is  ripe  af¬ 
ter  the  wheat  harvest, 
and  is  cut  with  the 
sickle,  tied  in  bundles, 
and  stacked.  It  is  re¬ 
garded  as  difficult  to 
thresh,  and  the  straw 
is  of  little  value  as  feed. 
Where  it  can  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  mice,  the  grass  is  kept  in  bundles, 
and  not  threshed  until  the  following  spring. 
About  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  the  usual  yield. 


Rocks  in  the  Garden  and  Elsewhere. 

Certain  plants,  especially  “Alpines,”  flourish  best 
upon  a  rock-work,  because  their  roots  are  kept 
moist,  the  rocks  preventing  evaporation  from  the 
soil.  Rocks,  or  stones  of  moderate  size,  are  useful 
in  the  garden,  even  if  there  is  not  a  regular  rock- 
work.  When  we  receive  a  plant  from  the  Rocky 
mountains,  or  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  exact  locality  in  which  it  was  found, 
it  is  set  out  in  the  border,  and  the  surface  of  tha 
soil,  for  some  distance  around  it,  is  covered  with 
stones.  The  stones  act  as  a  mulch,  and  keep  the 
soil  over  the  roots  moist ;  they  also  absorb  heat 
during  the  day,  giving  it  out  slowly  during  the 
night,  and  thus  serve  to  equalize  the  temperature. 
We  have  rarely  lost  a  plant  so  treated.  This 
method  may  be  commended  to  those  who  have 
sown  the  seeds  of  perennials  as  soon  as  they 
were  ripe,  and  intend  to  set  the  young  plants  where 
they  will  bloom  next  year.  Such  plants  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  mulch  of  stones.  The  stones 


for  this  purpose  should  not  be  much  larger  than  a 
hen’s  egg,  and  fiat  rather  than  round.  A  most  ex¬ 
cellent  application  of  this  kind  of  mulch  is  to  ever¬ 
greens.  Whenever  they  are  planted  [we  prefer 
the  spring],  a  covering  of  the  soil,  as  far  as  the 
roots  extend,  with  large  stones,  as  big  as  one  can 
lift,  will  serve  a  double  purpose.  They  will  keep 
the  soil  over  the  roots  from  drying  out,  and  at  the 
same  time  anchor  the  tree  in  a  more  natural  and 
effective  manner  than  cau  be  done  with  stakes. 


Farm  Bridges. 


A  strong,  small  bridge  structure  is  shown  in 
figure  1.  The  top  railing  is  of  the  same  width  as 
the  sill,  about  one  foot.  The  lower  side  may  be 
cut  away,  giving  the  bridge  a  more  finished  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  railing  (at  the  centre)  is  six  inches 
thick,  and  three  inches  at  the  ends.  The  tie  ( h )  is 
full  width,  and  four  inches  thick.  A  bridge  of  this 
kind  will  answer  for  heavy  traffic,  even  if  twenty 
feet  in  length.  The  bolt  truss,  in  figure  2,  is 
adapted  for  a  span  of  twenty-five  feet.  This 
makes  a  bridge  of  great  firmness.  Each  set  of 


Fig.  1.— A  SHORT  BRIDGE. 

truss-rods  supports  a  cross  sill.  The  road  planks 
are  laid  crosswise  of  the  bridge.  The  middle  sills 
are  sometimes  half  an  inch  lower  than  those  along 
the  sides,  and  should  be  four  or  five  in  number. 
The  ends  of  the  planks  fit  closely  against  the  inside 


Fig.  2. — A  BOLT  TRUSS. 

of  the  truss  sills,  thereby  keeping  the  planks  se¬ 
curely  in  place. 

If  the  sills  of  a  bridge  are  laid  directly  upon  the 
dry  wall  of  an  abutment,  or  upon  a  heavy  plank, 
the  jar  of  passing  teams  soon  displaces  some  of  the 
stones,  and  brings  undue  strain  upon  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  wall.  To  avoid  this,  abutments  are 


gether.  A  coat  of  white  lead  should  cover  the  in¬ 
terior  surface  of  all  joints.  The  number  and  position 
of  the  posts  of  the  wooden  abutment  are  seen  in 
the  engraving.  A  log  should  be  laid  upon  the  wall 
at  m  to  relieve  the  bridge  from  the  shock  of  the 
passing  wagons.  A  long  bridge  requires  one  or 


Fig.  4. — END  OF  A  BRIDGE. 

more  midway  supports.  One  of  the  best  forms  for 
these  is  given  in  figure  3.  Both  the  sill  and  plate 
project  beyond  the  bridge  proper,  and  allow  of 
substantial  bracing.  Each  abutment  should  have 
a  firm  setting  in  the  stream. 


Fig.  3.— A  MIDWAY  BRIDGE  SUPPORT. 

best  made  of  cut  stones,  and  laid  in  cement.  A 
wooden  bank  for  the  support  of  the  ends  of  the 
bridge  may  be  made  as  seen  in  figure  4.  The  whole 
should  be  constructed  of  heavy  timber,  pinned  to- 


“  Fox-fire  ”  or  Luminous  Rotten  Wood. 

School  boys  often  find  pieces  of  decayed  wood 
which  are  luminous  in  the  dark  ;  such  wood  is 
sometimes  called  “Fox-fire.”  Not  all  rotten  wood  is 
thus  phosphorescent.  The  light  is  due  to  some 
fungus,  the  fine  threads  of  which  penetrate  the 
wood  and  from  some  imperfectly  known  cause 
emit  light.  The  fungus  may  be  one  of  the  many 
kinds  of  toad-stool  which  grow  upon  the  trunks 
and  stumps  of  trees.  The  toad-stool  itself  is  some¬ 
times  also  light-bearing,  thus  proving  that  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  wood  is  due  to  this  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  fine  threads  of  fungus  which  run  in  all 
directions  through  the  decayed  substance.  The 
luminous  toad-stool  when  cut  in  pieces  shows  the 
pecular  light  about  equal  in  all  its  parts.  A  toad¬ 
stool  grows  upon  the  olive  tree  that  gives  out  a 
strong  light,  which  continues  during  growth  and 
until  it  becomes  hard  and  dry.  The  cut  or  tom 
flesh  of  a  fresh  olive-tree  toad-stool  will  remain 
bright  for  three  consecutive  nights.  This  property 
is  not  modified  by  immersing  the  fungus  in  water. 
Long  exposure  to  moisture  diminishes  the  light 
and  may  entirely  destroy  it. 

From  various  experiments  it  is  inferred  that  oxy¬ 
gen,  water  and  warmth  are  as  much  essential  to 
the  production  of  phosphorescence  in  living  crea¬ 
tures  as  in  other  substances.  The  luminosity  ac¬ 
companies  a  chemical  reaction  which  consists 
mainly  in  a  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  organ¬ 
ized  matter ;  in  short,  there  is  a  slow  combustion. 
The  light  of  the  fire-fly,  glow-worm,  decaying  fish, 
etc.,  is  very  much  the  same  in  nature  with  that  of 
decayed  wood,  or  punk,  though  often  much 
brighter.  A  gentleman  travelling  in  Brazil  noticed 
one  night  some  boys  with  a  bright  object  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  street.  He  supposed  it  to  be  a  kind  of  large 
fire-fly,  but  it  was  a  beautiful  phosplioresent  toad¬ 
stool  which  grew  in  abundance  on  the  decaying 
leaves  of  a  dwarf  palm.  Dr.  Collingwood  found  a 
toad-stool  in  Borneo  which  at  night  could  be  seen 
for  a  great  distance,  shining  with  a  soft  pale  green¬ 
ish  light,  resembling  that  of  the  electric  discharge. 
The  luminosity  was  not  imparted  to  the  hand  as  is 
the  phosphoresence  of  a  match-tip  when  rubbed. 
Upon  turning  up  the  earth  near  these  toad-stools, 
spots  of  light  were  observed,  due  to  the  luminous 
threads  of  the  fungus.  We  have  seen  a  whole 
field  of  upturned  stumps  aglow  with  phosphores¬ 
ence,  and  have  separated  the  luminous  threads,  or 
bands  of  threads,  from  the  decayed  stump.  The 
brightness  in  this  case  gradually  diminished, 
and  in  a  few  nights  it  had  entirely  disappeared. 

A  fungus  grows  upon  stumps  in  Australia  which 
at  night  emits  sufficent  light  to  enable  one  to  read 
a  newspaper  when  held  close  to  it.  Phosphoresent 
fungi  are  usually  luminous  so  long  as  they  are 
growing,  or  while  preserved  in  a  fresh  state. 
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Editorial  "Notes  on  the  Hoad. 


PonrSeenes  In  Western  ILife.— The  four  illus¬ 
trations  combined  in  one  on  the  opening  page  of  this  num¬ 
ber  of  the  American,  Agriculturist  convey  to  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  rapid  growth  and  development,  of  civilization 
in  the  Far  West.  The  husband  and  father  comes  in  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  Fatherland  to  America  to  select  a  home. 
He  has  secured  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  or  perhaps 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  under  the  Homestead  or 
Preemption  Act,  or  the  Timber  Culture  Law,  or  with 
funds  he  may  have  brought  with  him  from  the  old 
country  to  buy  the  land  outright.  In  figure  1  is  seen  the 
rude  sod  house  lie  has  erected  for  the  reception  of  his 
family.  In  figure  2  appears  his  family,  which,  after  arriv¬ 
ing  in  New  York,  has  reached  the  Missouri  River  en 
route.  The  group  is  one  from  life,  sketched  by  our  artist 
as  it  was  leaving  the  cars  at  Council  Bluffs  depot  for 
the  river  train,  which  crosses  the  Missouri  at  that  point. 
The  mother  and  daughter  are  dressed  in  the  plain  home 
spun  garments  of  their  native  land,  each  one  carrying  a 
little  bundle  of  their  effects.  The  mother  has  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  other  edibles,  from  which  the  two  youngsters 
have  just  received  a  supply.  Evidently  they  relish  their 
rations,  and  are  unmindful  of  the  future.  The  coffee  pot 
which  has  done  good  service  all  the  way  from  Bremen, 
the  old  leather  brass-bound  trunk,  the  wooden  bucket, 
and  an  umbrella,  which  has  seen  its  best  days,  are  piled 
promiscuously  together  in  the  foreground.  In  a  few 
hours  more  the  travellers  and  luggage  are  stored  away  in 
a  capacious  “  schooner,”  and  after  a  drive  of  twenty 
miles  over  the  prairie,  they  reach  their  new  home,  a 
happy  family  after  the  separation.  Some  years  have 
passed  ;  a  large  handsome  farm  house  (see  figure  3)  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  original  rude  structure.  Frame 
barns  and  out-buildings  surround  it.  Stretching  away  in 
the  distance  adjoining  culiivated  farms  appear.  It  is 
Sunday,  and  the  father  of  the  immigrant  family  which  in 
bo  comparatively  recent  a  period  landed  on  our  shores,  is 
taking  his  children  to  the  house  of  God,  erected 
in  the  prosperous  farming  community.  He  is  dress¬ 


ed  in  a  comely  suit,  with  his  Bible  under  his  arm 
(figure  4).  The  two  daughters  have  grown  into  attrac¬ 
tive  young  ladies,  and  the  barefooted  little  juveniles 
of  Council  Bluffs  are  now  clothed  in  keeping  with  the 
new  prosperity.  The  four  illustrations  strikingly  indi¬ 
cate  how  rapidly  the  immigrant  is  transformed  into  the 
thriving  and  valuable  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Going  West.— The  cheap  lands  are  rapidly  being 
taken.  There  will  be  noDe  left  at  the  end  of  five  years’ 
time,  if  they  are  absorbed  as  rapidly  as  they  have  been 
during  the  past  five  years.  You  must  move  quickly,  if 
you  secure  any  more  farm  lands  on  Government  grants, 
or  at  three,  four,  and  five  dollars  an  acre  from  the  rail¬ 
roads.  First  go  out  and  explore  the  country  before 
purchasing  and  taking  your  family  with  you.  Explor¬ 
ers  tickets  are  still  furnished  by  most  of  the  railroads, 
which  have  lands  to  sell.  Take  little  baggage  and  few 
heirlooms  with  you.  It  costs  money  to  transport  them  to 
the  Far  West.  Bo  sure  and  locate  in  a  healthful  locality. 

Employ  USeliablc  lliddlemcn, — There  are 
real  estate  agents,  and  real  estate  agents ;  those  who 
are  strictly  honest,  and  those  who  are  strictly  dishonest. 
Enquire  well  about  your  man  before  you  employ  him 
and  trust  him  to  buy  land  for  you.  Ask  for  his  refer¬ 
ences,  and  ask  for  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  him  from 
them.  A  case  was  brought 
to  our  knowledge  recently, 
where  an  Iowa  buyer  paid 
two  dollars  more  an  acre 
for  his  land  than  the  Kan¬ 
sas  agent  or  middleman 
paid  to  the  seller,  yet  the 
buyer  supposed  all  the  time 
that  he  was  procuring  the 
half  section  of  Kansas  land 
at  the  seller’s  lowest  rates.  The  local  real  estate  agent 
in  the  West  and  Far  West,  who  charges  the  buyer,  in 
addition  to  his  regular  commission,  an  advance  on  what 
he  pays  for  the  land  purchased,  is  not  an  unusual 
character.  Look  out  for  him. 

Sorghum  Culture  In  tlie  Far  West.— The 
American  Agriculturist  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
introduction  of  Sorghum  culture  in  the  United  States, 
distributing  packages  of  seed  by  the  hundred  thousand 
a  few  years  ago.  We  were  not  a  little  interested,  there¬ 
fore,  in  finding  a  company  organized  in  Middle  Ne¬ 
braska,  with  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  capital,  for 
raising  sorghum  in  that  region.  We  shall  watch  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  much  interest,  and 
next  year  report  to  our  readers 
the  results. 

A  New  Industry.— Eastern 
holders  of  wild  lands  in  the  West 
have  been  both  surprised  and  some- 
whatamused,on  visitingthese  lands 
during  the  past  eighteen  months,  at 
discovering  that  enterprising  par¬ 
ties  are  cutting  the  hay,  packing  it, 
and  shipping  itforEastem  consump¬ 
tion.  The  grass,  after  being  cured, 
is  pressed  into  bales,  wire-bound, 
and  sent  to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  as  far  east 
as  Cincinnati.  I  found  companies 
this  summer  at  Schuyler,  Nebraska, 
near  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  other 
points,  cutting  thousands  of  acres  of 
this  wild  prairie  grass.  It  com¬ 
mands  a  good  price,  and  parties  in¬ 
form  me  that  they  are  making  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  the  business. 
Eastern  holders  of  these  wild  lands 
are  now  making  contracts  with 
these  companies  to  give  them  the 
grass  on  condition  that  they  pay 
the  taxes.  At  Schuyler,  Neb.,  and 
other  points  the  packing  and 
binding  is  done  by  machinery. 

Wild  Fowl  Shooting.  —If  any  Eastern  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  after  bagging  wild  geese 
and  ducks  in  the  waters  of  Long  Island,  or  down  in 
Currituck,  North  Carolina,  would  like  to  try  Western 
shooting  for  the  same  fowl,  they  should  proceed  either 
to  the  lakes  of  Northern  Minnesota,  or  to  the  low  lands 
along  the  Missouri,  between  Sioux  City  and  Council 


Bluffs.  If  they  have  time  and  means  to  push  farther 
west,  they  will  find  most  capital  shooting  along  the 
Platte  River,  or  on  the  streams  in  the  North  Park, 
Colorado.  In  the  latter  region,  both  geese  and  ducks 
so  rarely  see  human  beings,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the- 
antelope,  their  curiosity  appears  to  be  greatly  excited, 
and  they  will  apparently  take  their  chances,  in  order  to 
see  what's  up.  On  one  occasion  I  fired  and  re-loaded 
my  Sharp's  rifle  five  times  before  a  flock  of  geese  on 
the  little  Canadian  River  arose  and  flew  away.  During- 
October  and  November,  vast  flocks  of  wild  fowl,  in 
proceeding  southward,  follow  the  line  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

‘‘Going  East.”— It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that, 
people,  in  proceeding  from  the  New  England  States  to 
Western  New  York,  talked  about  going  West  to  settle. 
While  conversing  with  a  herder  not  long  ago,  on  a  Kiowa. 


ranche,  a  few  miles  this  side  of  Denver,  he  casually  re¬ 
marked  that  he  was  going  away  after  a  while.  I  asked 
in  what  direction.  “I  thought  I  would  go  East,  to  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  spend  the  winter,”  was  the  response.  In  a  few 
years  more,  people  will  be  talking  about  coming  East  to 
Bismarck,  Laramie,  and  Pueblo,  for  a  visit,  so  rapidly 
does  the  tide  of  emigration  move  Westward. 

A  Hint  to  Land  Buyers. — The  farmers  from, 
beyond  the  sea,  on  coming  W  est,  as  a  rule,  push  out  on¬ 
to  the  prairie  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  preference  to- 
buying  land  near  to  the  villages.  They  probably  do  this 
under  the  impression  that  land  further  away  is  worth, 
more  than  land  at  the  same  price  over  which  they 
directly  passed.  Thus  it  very  often  happens  that  you  can 
purchase  very  good  farming  lands  adjacent  to  the  vil¬ 
lages  for  just  as  much  money  as  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  lands  many  miles  away.  The  foreigners  will  not  stop- 
to  look  at  these  because  they  think  may  be  they  are- 
the  “  leavings.” 

A  Grip-Sack  Fastener  for  Travellers. — 
“I  wish  you  would  put  that  man  off  the  train  1  I  am. 
sure  he  is  a  Nihilist,  and  has  got  a  bag  of  dynamite  with 
him.”  Such  was  the  exclamation  of  a  panicky-looking- 
individual  to  the  conductor  on  a  railroad  train  approach¬ 
ing  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  the  other  day.  We  all  turned.. 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  man’s  alarm.  A  peaceable 
looking  traveller  sat  quietly  in  his  seat,  with  his  carpet, 
bag  (they  call  everything  grip-sacks  beyond  the  Mis¬ 
souri)  securely  fastened  to  the  seat  by  means  of  a  small 
steel  chain  and  a  padlock.  That  morning  the  execution 
of  the  Fenian  plotters  in  Ireland  had  taken  place.  The- 
complainant  was  sure  that  the  aforesaid  traveller  was 
on  his  way  to  Lincoln  with  a  bag  of  dynamite,  to  blow¬ 
up  the  capital  of  Nebraska.  The  passengers  were  highly 
amused  at  the  alarm  the  innocent  stranger  and  his  harm¬ 
less  carpet  bag  had  occasioned.  The  idea  of  locking 
one’s  bag  to  the  car  seat  struck  the  writer  as  being  a. 
most  novel  and  practical  one.  An  owner's  apprehension 
of  losing  his  property  when  he  leaves  the  car  for  meals 
or  otherwise,  are  thereby  rendered  unnecessary. 

Hunting  Jack  Babbits.— We  know  of  no 
hunting  so  exhilarating,  or  breezy  as  chasing  the  large- 
jack  Rabbit  with  horses  and  greyhounds.  An  afternoon's 
sport  of  this  kind  was  afforded  us  on  a  July  day,  near- 
Fort  Kearney.  Before  it  was  ended,  hardly  one  of  the 
riders  could  keep  his  seat,  so  convulsed  were  all  with, 
laughter.  Unlike  the  ordinary  rabbit,  the  Jack  Rabbit,, 
when  pursued,  does  not  take  to  hole.  With  his 
astonishing  leaps  and  wonderful  fleetness  of 
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foot,  however,  he  easily  leaves  the  ordinary 
dog  far  in  the  rear.  But  the  long-limbed 
greyhound  is  a  match  for  him;  only  Mr.  Greyhound 
cannot  turn  a  corner,  or  wheel  about  as  quickly  as  Mr. 
Jack,  and  herein  lies  the  latter’s  security  and  hope 
of  escape.  Away  they  go  over  the  plains,  rabbit 
and  dog,  when  the  former  is  started— the  latter  steadily 
gaining  upon  the  former.  Seen  from  your  horse, 
he  is  apparently  just  about  to  spring  upon  the 
unfortunate  rabbit,  when  presto  !  the  pursued  has  sud¬ 
denly  turned  square  about.  The  pursuer  in  endeavoring 
to  execute  a  similar  flank  movement,  lands  on  his  head, 
and  over  he  goes  pell-mell.  Before  he  is  able  to  gather 
himself  up  and  renew  the  pursuit,  the  rabbit  has  gained 
many  lengths  upon  him,  and  as  Jack  comes  towards  you, 
and  passes  swiftly  by  to  renew  the  double-back  action, 
the  greyhound  runs  madly  after  him,  though  looking 
considerably  crestfallen.  You  ride  about  from  point  to 
point  on  your  horse  watching  the  sport,  and  if  you  are 
not  overcome  with  laughter,  it  is  because  yon  have  little 
appreciation  of  the  ridiculous.  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
companions  actually  dismount,  in  order  to  rest  them¬ 
selves  after  their  protracted  laughter. 

Tlie  Solitary  Sentinel.— Far  away  on  the  prai¬ 
rie,  and  sometimes  close  by,  perched  on  a  lonely  butte  or 
ragged  cliff,  a  very  large  bird  of  the  vulture  species  is 
seen  from  the  railway  train.  As  the  hunter  pushes  on 
in  quest  of  game  through  the  “bad  lands;”  he  will  often 
come  upon  the  same  bird  crouched  down  by  one  of  the 
diminutive  alkaline  streams  which  imparts  such  a  sickly 
appearance  to  the  already  sickly  looking  locality.  This 
lonely  bird  almost  gives  a  “  lonesome  ”  feeling  to  one 
looking  at  him.  Perhaps  for  miles  around,  there  is  not 
another  winged  thing.  He  sits  and  looks  “The  Mon¬ 
arch  of  the  Prairie  Seas.”  You  are  instinctively  im¬ 
pelled  to  draw  a  head  upon  him  from  the  rear  platform 
of  the  car.  The  bullet  falls  short  of  its  mark.  The  bird 
slowly  rises,  looks  back  contemptously  at  you,  and 
soars  away. 

Breeding  Norman  Horses  in  Colorado. 

—Sharing  half  of  my  car  seat  one  afternoon,  was  a 
pleasant  young  gentlemen  coming  from  Colorado,  to 
take  back  a  drove  of  half-breed  Norman  mares.  He  had 
been  a  civil  engineer  in  Wisconsin, and  had  gone  to  North 
Park,  Colorado,  to  study  the  country  and  improve  his 
health.  There  are  now  about  twenty-five  thousand  cattle 
in  North  Park,  but  owing  to  the  wall  of  mountains,  good 
pasture  and  plenty  of  water,  it  is  specially  well  adap¬ 
ted  for  raising  horses.  He  proposes  to  take  back  one 
hundred  half-breed  mares  with  him  from  Illinois  and 
turn  them  out  in  the  Park  among  the  cattle  for  six 
months  time.  These  mares,  mainly  from  the  imported 
Norman  stock  of  M.  W.  Dunham,  near  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  will  cost  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each. 
He  intends  to  drive  them  as  far  as  the  Missouri  River, 
ship  them  by  rail  from  Omaha  to  Laramie,  and  then 
drive  them  down  again  from  Laramie  to  North 
Park.  Owing  to  the  needs  of  the  Western  country, 
there  is  an  active  demand  for  heavy  Norman 
draft  horses  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Dakota,  and 
Montana.  They  command  good  prices,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  many  of  the  young  gentlemen, 
university  graduates,  who  have  gone  to  the  far  West  to 
raise  cattle,  will  now  be  tempted  by  the  profits  of  horse 
raising.  There  is  an  abundance  of  ranche  room  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  hardships  attending  the  raising  of 
horses  are  less  than  those  heretofore  experienced  by 
cattle  raisers. 

Absorbing  the  Cattle  Ranches.— One  after 
another  individual  cattle  ranches  of  Colorado,  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming,  are  being  absorbed  by  large  companies. 
Vast  sums  have  been  invested  by  Englishmen  in  these 
companies.  An  acquaintance  who,  during  two  trips, 
rode  with  us  through  Wyoming,  not  long  ago  sold 
his  cattle  and  his  ranche  on  the  “  Sweet  Water  ”  to 
an  English  party  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  cash. 
This  acquaintance,  Tim  Foley  by  name,  has  since  in¬ 
vested  this  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  and 
around  Leadville,  Colorado,  and  is  now  worth  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  American  Agriculturist  in  the 
West.— During  the  various  trips  I  have  made  for  years 
through  the  West,  I  have  everywhere,  from  Manitoba  on 
the  north  to  New  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  Utah  on  the 
west,  found  the  American  Agriculturist  or  old  subscrib¬ 
ers  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.  Indeed  the 
name  of  the  paper  is  familiar  to  almost  every  man, 
woman  and  child  beyond  the  Missouri.  Our  tens  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  subscribers  who,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
paper,  have  in  past  years  removed  to  the  West,  will  now 
he  gratified  to  learn  that  in  the  future,  the  American 
Agriculturist  is  to  give  very  much  more  attention,  and 
devote  much  more  space  to  the  great  needs  and  wants  of 
the  great  West.  D.  W.  J. 


The  Premiums  we  offer  elsewhere  to  those  who 
aid  us  in  swelling  the  roll  of  our  subscribers,  make  the 
most  complete  and  desirable  list  ever  presented.  The 
different  articles  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  and 
will  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  all  classes  and  all 
ages.  Write  us  for  any  additional  information  desired 
regarding  any  of  the  Premiums  described. 


Crop  Statistics. 


France  grew,  during  the  year  1883,  three  hundred  and 
forty-six  million  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  prelimiuary  estimates  for  this 
year  are  only  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  bushels,  a  decrease  of  sixty-three 
million  bushels.  Great  Britain  will  also  have  a  poorer 
wheat  crop,  but  has  unusually  large  reserves  accumu¬ 
lated.  The  average  price  of  wheat  in  the  interior  markets 
of  England  has  been,  for  ten  years  past,  forty-eight 
shillings  and  three  pence  per  quarter  (eight  bush¬ 
els),  or  just  about  one  dollar  and  a  half  of  our  currency. 
Al  present  it  is  forty-two  shillings  and  five  pence,  or 
about  one  dollar  and  twenty-seven  cents  per  bushel.  Our 
exports  of  breadstuffs  for  a  year  past  have  exceeded  those 
of  the  previous  year  by  nearly  thirty  million  dollars. 


Om*  Unornioiis  Crops. — Still  In¬ 
creasing.— No  wonder  that  it  is  yearly  becoming 
more  evident  to  all  classes,  that  the  prosperity  of  our 
country,  of  its  trade,  manufactures,  railways,  etc.,  is 
dependent  upon  what  the  farmers  are  doing.  Take  two 
crops  for  seven  years  in  round  numbers  ; 


Wheat ,  bushels. 

1877 . .  365,01)0,000 

187  s  .  420  000,000 

1879  .  459,000,000 

18'0 .  498,000,000 

1881  .  385,000,000 

1882  .  505,000,000 

1883  .  425,000,000? 


Corn,  bushels. 
1.345,000,000 
1,388.000,000 
1,754,000,000 
1,717,000,1  00 
1,194,1100.000 
1,617.000,000 
1,750,000,000? 


Total . 3,057,000,000  10,765,000,000 

Total  of  13,822,000,000. 

This  is  over  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  bushels  of 


corn  and  wheat  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  of 
fifty  million  inhabitants.  Only  a  small  part  of  this  is 
consumed  by  the  producers  ;  the  rest  is  transported  on 
our  railways  and  canals  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  much  goes  to  foreign  lands.  The  millions  and  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  paid  for  it  at  home  and  abroad  supply  a 
large  part  of  the  money  circulating  through  all  channels 
of  trade  and  manufacture.  Only  half  a  dozen  years  ago 
we  raised  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  million  bushels 


of  wheat  (a  million  bushels  for  each  day  in  the  year); 
and  we  are  now  averaging  nearly  forty  per  cent  more. 
The  forage  crop  (hay  and  pasturage)  of  the  country  is 
of  much  greater  value  than  any  other  crop,  not  except¬ 


ing  wheat,  corn,  or  cotton. 


The  Corn  drop  ol'  18S8. — The  average 
yield  of  corn  is  four  to  four  and  a  half  times  as 
many  bushels  as  we  grow  of  wheat,  and  a  bushel  of 
corn  contains  nearly  as  much  nutriment  as  one  of  wheat, 
whether  used  directly  as  human  food,  or  indirectly  in 
producing  pork  and  beef.  The  Census  crop  was  sixty- 
two  million  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
eight  liundr^l  and  sixty-nine  acres;  the  yield,  one  bil¬ 
lion  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  million  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-five 
bushels,  averaging  twenty-seven  and  one-tenth  bushels 
per  acre.  Six  States  produced  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  crop,  viz.,  first  in  amount,  Illinois  (thirty-six 
bushels  per  acre) ;  next,  Iowa  (forty-one  and  a  half) ; 
Missouri  (thirty-six  and  a  quarter) ;  Indiana  (thirty-one 
and  two-fifths) ;  Ohio  (thirty-four);  and  Kansas  (thirty- 
one).  Of  these,  Kansas  reported  to  the  Census  three 
million  four  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventeen  acres  in  corn,  and  one  hundred 
and  five  million  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels.  Now  this  State 
has  four  million  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  and 
forty-two  acres  in  corn,  with  the  crop  in  about  as  good 
condition  as  last  year,  when  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil¬ 
lions  bushels  were  taken  from  an  area  four  per  cent  less. 
The  South  has  since  largely  increased  its  corn  area. 
The  latest  estimates  give  the  area  for  1883  at  sixty-eight 
million  acres,  an  increase  of  eight  and  one-third  per 
cent  over  the  Census  year.  The  same  average  yield  per 
acre  would  give  us  for  1833  a  crop  of  one  billion  nine 
hundred  million  bushels.  Owing  to  the  late  spring, 
this  amount  will  hardly  be  reached;  but  as  there  has 
been  a  constant  improvement  for  many  weeks  past,  up 
to  the  closing  of  this  report,  including  especially  the 
leading  corn  States  named  above,  we  have  now  a  fair 
prospect  for  over  one  billion  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
million  bushels,  if  fair  weather  continues  up  to  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  crop  in  the  chief  corn-producing  regions. 


Answers  to  Subscribers. 


G.  IF.  Benfer ,  New  Berlin,  Pa.— See  American  Agriculture 
ist  of  March,  1879,  for  descriptions  of  tide-gates  for  the; 
mouths  of  drains  or  ditches  which  discharge  into  bays. 

A.  H.,  Denver,  Colorado.— You  and  all  other  subscribers 
are  invited  to  send  us  full  information  respecting  any 
schemes  coming  to  your  notice,  for  defrauding  the  unsus¬ 
pecting. 

A.  Williams,  Islip,  New  York.— Three  years  ago  the  Leg- 
islature  passed  an  act  extending  the  time  for  shooting 
woodcock  in  New  York  State,  from  July  until  August. 
The  act  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Cornell. 

J.  Woost,  Adrian,  Mich.— Most  of  the  railroads  have  sold 
the  farm  lauds  in  their  laud  grants.  Write  to  Mr.  L.  Burn¬ 
ham,  of  Omaha,  for  information  regarding  grazing  lands, 
along  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  west  of  Columbus. 

Mrs.  II.  J.  R„  Lockport,  N.  Y.— Neodesha,  Kansas,  has 
not  yet  paid  her  bonds,  so  long  over-due.  Such  acts  of  bad 
faith  bring  discredit  on  an  entire  region,  which  may  not  be 
to  blame  for  the  act  of  one  community. 

E.  Oliphant,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.— Your  grass  is  Era - 
grostis  poiroiO.es,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  any  com¬ 
mon  name.  Though  very  showy,  it  is  worthless  for  pasture, 
or  for  hay.  It  has  a  sharp,  disagreeable  odor. 

W.  JET.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.— There  is  still  room  for  estab¬ 
lishing  cattle  ranches  in  the  Western  and  North-western 
Territory.  You  should,  however,  not  think  of  going  into 
the  business  unless  you  are  liberally  supplied  with  capital- 

Mr.  IF.  U.  Steacy,  Tampa,  Fla.— The  pruning  shears  il¬ 
lustrated  in  American  Agriculturist  tor  March,  1882,  may 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  Seedsmen,  15  John 
Street,  New  York,  and  possibly  of  other  dealers  in  garden, 
implements. 

IF.  IF,  Yonkers,  New  York.— Mr.  D.  D.  T.  Moore  is  not: 
dead.  He  is  now  writing  agricultural  articles  for  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  paper.  His  large  circle  of  former  readers  hope 
that  he  will  secure  the  renewed  success  which  his  pluck, 
and  energy  entitle  him  to. 

John  Williams,  Bangor,  Maine.— The  “  Inter-Ocean,”  pub¬ 
lished  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  a  capital  paper  for  information 
regarding  all  the  West  and  North-west.  It  is  Clubbed  with 
the  American  Agriculturist,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to. 
another  part  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Bachert,  Tamanend,  Penn.— If  at  any  time 
you  experience  delay  or  difficulty  in  getting  the  American 
Agriculturist,  write  immediately  to  the  President  or  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Company  publishing  it.  Either  one  of  these 
officers  will  see  that  your  communication  receives  immedi¬ 
ate  attention. 

“Farmer,"  Altoona,  Pa.— The  yield  per  acre  of  beans.-, 
varies  so  greatly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the. 
“average”  of  the  whole  crop.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
bushels  is,  perhaps,  the  usual  yield,  but  under  favorable 
conditions,  as  much  as  forty  bushels  have  been  harvested, 
from  an  acre. 

Dr.  Peter  Pryne,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  he  has 
three  thousand  celery  plants  attacked  with  rust,  and  asks 
for  a  remedy.  We  recommend  the  use  of  Flowers  of  Sul¬ 
phur.  This  has  proved  effective  with  the  grape  mildew,  and 
may  save  the  celery.  The  sulphur  may  be  dusted  on,  or 
blown  upon  the  plants  with  a  bellows. 

M.  C.  Goodsill,  Steele,  Dak.— The  conditions  for  success¬ 
ful  cranberry  culture  are :  a  bog  which  can  be  drained  for 
at  least  eighteen  inches  below  the  general  surface,  and  a 
supply  of  water  that  will  allow  you  to  flow  it,  so  as  to  cover 
the  vines  with  several  inches  of  water  at  will.  Unless  these 
conditions  are  present,  you  cannot  establish  a  cranberry 
plantation  with  strong  probability  of  success. 

C.M.L.Mieman, Lancaster,  O., writes  us  with  reference  to 
an  article  in  the  American  Agriculturist  on  early  apples,  that 
the  most  popular  early  variety  in  his  locality  is  the  “  Kin' 
kead.”  It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Plainfield  Co.,  O- 
Ripening  from  the  middle  of  August  to  early  September,  it 
has  size,  beauty,  and  every  other  good  quality  to  make  it  a. 
favorite  market  fruit. 

James  Backhouse,  Bay  of  Plenty,  New  Zealand.— Ber¬ 
muda  Grass  is  a  perennial,  and  a  most  persistent  one,  and. 
would,  we  think,  resist  the  encroachments  of  your  Hawk- 
weed  and  all  other  weeds.  This  grass  ( Cynodon  Dactylon ) 
is  very  widely  distributed  ;  it  is  found  in  several  Australian 
colonies,  and  is  probably  already  on  your  island.  It  does; 
not  produce  seed  in  this  country,  though  our  seedsmen 
sometimes  offer  that  produced  abroad. 

Dr.  A.  Liautard,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Veterinary 
College  of  New  York  City,  has  just  gone  abroad  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  from  the  U.  S.  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  to  the 
Fifth  International  Veterinary  Congress,  held  at  Bremen,, 
in  September.  Whatever  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  occurs  at  the  Congress,  will  be 
at  once  communicated  to  them  by  Dr.  Liautard. 

James  M.  Wade,  Poston,  Mass.— The  difference  in  the 
sizes  of  the  shorn  and  unshorn  Alpaca,  illustrated  in  the 
September  American  Agriculturist,  was  entirely  due  to  the 
different  scale  on  which  the  drawings  were  made,  the  artist 
desiring  to  make  a  pictorial,  not  a  mathematical  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  animal.  The  ears  of  the  sheep  are  erect,  and 
about  as  large  as  a  horse’s,  but  are  hidden  by  the  wool, 
which  covers  the  skull  thickly,  and  Is  not  shown  with  tha 
rest  of  the  animal. 
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Milch  Cows— Eight  Principal  Types. 

Milk  pure  and  simple  is  a  perfect  food.  Accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  produced  near  or  far  from  market  and 
from  other  causes,  it  becomes  the  raw  material  for 
two  important  manufactures,  namely  :  butter  and 
cheese,  and  is  marketed  either  as  milk  or  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  forms.  Thus  the  world  over  we 
find  the  profit  of  keeping  milch  cows  to  depend 
upon  either  their  yield  of  milk  as  such,  or  the 
amount  of  butter  or  of  cheese  which  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  their  milk.  This  fact,  in  process  of 
time,  but  more  especially  in  recent  times,  has  given 
rise  to  different  breeds  of  cattle,  valuable  for  one 
•or  the  other  of  these  products,  yet  all  properly 
milk-giving  in  distinction  from  beef-producing 
breeds. 

The  progress  already  made,  great  as  it  is,  is 
only  a  beginning.  We  are  just  learning  the  A-B-C 
of  our  business,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  are  immense.  Certain  breeders  are  working 
to  produce  great  butter  yielders,  others  great  milk 
producers,  and  the  cheese  breeders  have  as  yet 
hardly  shown  their  hands.  When  we  begin  care¬ 
fully  to  count  the  cost  of  each  quart  of  milk  or 
pound  of  butter  or  cheese,  it  may  be  some  obscure 
breed  like  the  little  Kerry  or  Kyloe  will  come  to 
the  front.  Then  we  will  still  have  before  us  the 
Study  of  flavor,  of  keeping  quality  and  “  grain  ”  in 
butter  and  each  distinctive  excellence  of  cheese. 
The  strife  between  breeders  may  be  as  sharp  over 
these  qualities,  or  a  combination  of  them,  as  it  is 
now-a-days  over  the  mere  weight  of  butter,  very 
important,  truly,  but,  as  just  said,  only  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

Our  artist  has,  with  rare  skill,  portrayed  upon  the 
opposite  page,  eight  cows,  all  but  one  representing 
typically  a  distinct  breed  of  cattle  raised  chiefly  for 
milk.  One  is  struck  at  first-sight  with  the  marked 
differences  in  style  and  markings,  but  a  similarity  in 
form.  The  wedge-shape  and  capacious  carcass, 
With  large  development  of  udder  and  milk-veins 
indicate  a  milker  whatever  be  the  breed.  The  rear 
Is  emphatically  the  “  business  end  ”  of  a  milch-cow, 
and  it  should  be  largely  developed. 

Milking  Sliort-liorns  (1).  —  Great  milkers 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  among  the 
highest  bred  cows  of  the  grandest  of  English 
breeds,  the  Shorthorns,  but  the  original  stock  from 
Which  this  long  pedigreed  race  has  sprung  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  giving  a  great  abundance  of  milk,  so  that 
not  only  is  this  quality  occasionally  developed  in 
certain  families,  bred  primarily  as  beef-producers, 
but  there  are  hundreds,  aye  thousands,  of  herds  of 
so-called  “common”  cows  in  England  kept  for 
milk  alone,  in  many  of  which  only  thorough-bred 
bulls  are  used ;  and  by  a  wise  provision  their 
progeny,  after  five  generations,  each  representing  a 
cross  with  a  thorough-bred  bull,  are  admitted  to 
record  the  same  as  thorough-bred  animals.  Thus, 
in  the  English  Shorthorn  Herd-book  there  are 
numerous  animals  with  very  short  pedigrees.  They 
represent  in  many  cases  cows  whose  milk-giving 
qualities  have  not  been  bred  out  but  encouraged. 
They  are  large,  very  broad,  level,  flue  boned  and 
Well  formed,  with  great  paunches  and  enormous 
Udders  with  large  teats.  They  often  give  twenty 
to  thirty  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and  sometimes  more. 
It  is  usually  of  fair,  but  not  of  remarkable  richness. 
It  is  good  milk  for  city  use.  The  cows  fatten 
easily  after  their  milking  days  are  over. 

Friesian  Cattle  (5).— The  Dutch  farmers  of 
Friesland  have  been  careful  breeders  for  several 
hundred  years.  At  home  the  cattle  are  valued 
both  for  beef  and  milk  ;  but  in  this  country  milk  is 
the  object,  while  the  fact  that  they  fatten  well  and 
make  good  beef  is  all  in  their  favor.  As  bred  here 
the  best  are  black  and  white,  very  large,  well 
formed,  broad  and  deep,  wedge-shaped,  with  enor¬ 
mous  udders,  which  are  very  well  quartered 
and  placed ;  fine  bones,  with  long  heads, 
broad  muzzles,  thin  withers  and  thighs,  and  of 
enormous  digestive  capacity.  Cows  of  this  breed, 
including  those  called  by  another  and  absurdly 
misleading  name,  are,  with  great  uniformity  good 
milkers,  and  so  are  grades.  We  have  a  recentre- 


port  of  a  cow  yielding  sixteen  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-six  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year, 
and  six  months  after  calving  making  nineteen 
pounds  6ix  ounces  of  butter  in  seven  days.  Others 
are  reported  as  making  fourteen  to  twenty  pounds 
of  butter  a  week. 

Ayrshire*  (3). — The  Ayrshires  are  a  compara¬ 
tively  modern  and  decidedly  composite  race.  The 
hardy  native  breed  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  has  been 
wisely  built  upon  by  taking  such  crosses  as  would 
promote  an  improvement  in  form  and  milk  produc¬ 
tion  without  weakening  the  constitution  of  the 
parent  stock.  As  a  result  we  have  an  exceedingly 
useful  breed,  adapted  to  grazing,  giving  much 
milk  of  good  and  often  of  superior  quality,  hardy, 
prolific,  long-lived,  and  capable  of  doing  well  under 
either  pampering  or  rough  treatment.  Twenty  or 
thirty-quart  cows  are  not  very  rare,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  larger  yields  are  reported.  There  is  the  usual 
variation  in  the  richness  of  the  milk  of  different 
cows,  and  an  equal  variation  in  quantity.  She  is  a 
good  cow  which  gives  four  thousand  pounds  of  milk 
a  year,  but  there  are  records  of  cows  yielding  eight 
thousand  to  nine  thousand  pounds,  and  even  as  in 
the  case  of  Queen  of  Ayr,  yielding  nine  thousand 
four  hundred  four  and  a-half  pounds  on  an  average 
for  six  consecutive  years,  while  the  highest  record 
we  can  refer  to  is  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
one  pounds  in  a  single  year.  The  cream  globules 
in  Ayrshire  milk  are  small,  the  cream  rises  slowly 
and  is  easily  stirred  back  into  the  milk.  It  is  more¬ 
over  claimed  to  be  the  most  digestible  milk  of  any 
breed.  The  best  cows  are  very  broad,  deep,  fine- 
boned,  wedge-shaped,  soft,  mellow-hided,  and  of  a 
mottled  or  spotted  red  and  white  color. 

Ked  Foiled  Norfolk*  (6). — The  counties  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  in  England,  have  long  been 
famous  for  a  breed  of  milch  cows  which  have  lately 
come  very  markedly  to  the  front.  They  are  excel¬ 
lent  as  dairy  cows  and  resemble  the  Devons  in  their 
deep  red  color,  and  in  the  fact  that  they  are  re¬ 
markably  good  beef  cattle  also,  on  an  average 
however  surpassing  that  excellent  breed  as  milk¬ 
ers,  and  not  quite  equaling  them  as  economic  beef 
producers.  Hence  we  class  them  with  the  proper 
dairy  breeds.  They  have  value  in  dairy  districts  as 
milk  pioducers,  and  the  thorough-bred  bull  calves 
sell  quickly  at  high  prices  for  use  on  the  plains. 
The  grade  calves  are  usually  hornless,  and  much 
more  tractable,  less  dangerous,  and  less  liable  to 
hurt  one  another  when  shipped  upon  railway  cars. 

Channel  Island  Cattle  (2  and  4). — The  Jer¬ 
seys  and  the  Guernseys,  distinctly  dissimilar  breeds, 
come  from  islands  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
belonging  to  England.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  richness  of  their  milk,  and  the  Guernsey 
breed  for  the  excellent  rich  color  of  the  butter,  while 
that  of  the  Jerseys  excels  in  firmness.  ,.The  Jer¬ 
seys  are  more  delicate  in  form  and  more  varied  in 
coloring,  yet  are  equally  hardy.  A  tendency  is 
obvious  among  breeders  to  prefer  self  or  solid-col¬ 
ored  animals  and  those  shading  to  gray,  while 
Guernsey  breeders  usually  prefer  those  of  a  yellow 
or  yellowish-fawn  color,  broken  with  spots  of  white. 
In  general  the  Guernseys  are  heavier  and  larger 
framed.  Beef  points  are  valued,  while  Jersey 
breeders  discard  all  distinctively  beef  points  and 
cultivate  only  tendencies  to  produce  milk  and  but¬ 
ter.  At  present  the  Jerseys  decidedly  surpass  all 
other  breeds  as  butter  makers,  even  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  live  weight  of  the  cows.  The  highest 
recently  reported  yields  are  one  hundred  and  six 
pounds  twelve  ounces  of  salted  butter  in  thirty-one 
days,  by  one  cow,  and  twenty-five  pounds  and 
eleven-twelfths  ounce  in  seven  days,  by  another. 
The  yield  of  milk  is  not  inconsiderable,  six  thous¬ 
and  pounds  being  not  uncommon.  We  have  no 
reports  of  Guernseys  approaching  the  butter  yield 
of  the  Jerseys,  though  as  yielders  of  rich  milk  they 
are  fully  equal.  It  seems  sometimes  to  an  outsider 
that  the  reason  Guernsey  cows  have  no  butter 
records,  is  from  lack  of  enterprise  of  the  breeders, 
and  not  the  fault  of  the  cows. 

Swiss  Cattle  (7).— Switzerland  has  been  famous 
for  its  pastures  from  the  earliest  historic  times. 


The  word  alp  means  a  mountain  pasture,  or  rather 
a  mountain  covered  with  pasturage,  and  is  never 
applied  by  the  Swiss  to  rocky  or  snow-capped 
peaks.  On  those  alps  and  in  the  valleys,  breeds  of 
cows  have  been  developed  which  are  hardy  milk- 
givers,  bearing  all  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and 
yielding  rich  and  abundant  milk.  Among  those 
breeds  is  one  of  a  prevailingly  silver-gray  color, 
like  one  of  the  most  fashionable  colors  of  Jerseys, 
in  fact,  resembling  the  Jerseys  in  other  points  also 
— the  mealy  muzzle,  the  richness  of  the  milk,  etc. 
The  cows  are,  however,  stronger  boned,  and  have 
much  less  style,  though  they  are  prone  to  carry 
more  flesh  than  the  Jerseys,  and  will  sometimes 
approach  the  average  Shorthorn  in  weight. 
Twenty-quart  cows  are  common,  and  those  giving 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  quarts  are  not  very  rare. 

Common  Cows  (8.)— We  have  alluded  to  what 
are  called  common  cows  by  Shorthorn  writers  in 
England ;  these  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
Shorthorns,  but  our  common  cows  are  not.  They 
are  of  no  breed  or  of  all  breeds,  of  all  colors  and 
types,  but  among  them  the  genuine  milch  cow  type 
is  not  rare,  and  when  found  she  is  worth  just  as 
much  to  fill  a  pail  as  if  she  had  a  pedigree  as  long 
as  Queen  Victoria’s.  There  is  usually  a  coarseness 
in  some  points,  a  lack  of  thorough-bred  or  well- 
bred  look  about  such  a  cow,  but  she  usually  proves 
hardy  and  useful  in  every  way,  often  being  an 
enormous  milker,  and  occasionally  developing 
great  richness.  She  will  be  found  to  possess  the 
approved  milch-cow  points,  such  as  we  demand  in 
the  best  cows  of  the  milk  and  butter  breeds,  name¬ 
ly,  the  wedge-shape,  great  capacity  for  food,  a 
great  appetite,  and  most  active  digestive  apparatus, 
together  with  large  lacteal  glands,  a  big  udder, 
with  large  and  well  placed  teats,  full  milk  veins, 
etc.  Happy  is  the  man  who  has  his  stable  full 
of  such  cows,  whether  plain  or  thorough-bred. 


Cramming  for  the  Shows. 

Where  size  and  weight  are  the  standards  by 
which  animals  are  judged,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
Englishmen,  and  Canadians,  following  the  English 
example,  take  great  pains  to  prepare  their  animals 
for  the  Fair.  A  friend  who  visited  a  noted  sheep- 
raiser  in  Canada,  a  few  years  ago,  gave  us  an  amus¬ 
ing  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Cots- 
wolds  were  pampered  for  days  before  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  animals  were  fed  with  the  usual  foods 
frequently  and  abundantly,  but  there  were  beds  of 
lettuce  and  other  attractive  plants  which  had  been 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  the  animals  were 
tempted  with  these,  one  more  lettuce  leaf  being 
regarded  as  a  great  gain,  if  the  animal  could  be 
tempted  to  eat  it.  A  system  of  persistent  stuffing 
was  followed  for  a  number  of  days,  and  when  the 
animals  started  for  the  Fair,  an  abundant  supply 
of  vegetable  delicacies  was  sent  with  them.  So 
long  as  mere  size  and  weight  are  considered  in 
awarding  prizes,  exhibitors  can  not  be  blamed  for 
meeting  the  requirements.  The  most  important 
reforms  needed  in  the  management  of  our  Fairs 
are  :  first,  greater  care  in  making  up  the  schedules 
of  premiums  ;  and  second,  greater  care  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  judges  who  will  award  the  prizes. 
The  points  which  characterize  purity  of  breed  in 
a  sheep,  pig,  or  other  farm  animal,  are  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  weight  at  a  given  age.  But 
how  many  of  the  hastily  made  up  “  Boards  of 
Judges,”  as  these  are  usually  appointed,  know 
anything  about  “  points  ”  in  the  class  of  animals 
they  are  to  judge  ?  Small  societies  can  not  usually 
adopt  the  plan  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  but  they  should  approach  it  as 
nearly  as  may  be.  An  award  by  this  Society  means 
something.  The  judges  in  every  department  are 
carefully  selected  long  in  advance  of  the  time  of 
the  fair ;  they  are  written  to,  and  their  acceptance 
secured,  and  the  expense  of  their  attendance  is 
paid  by  the  Society.  This  liberal  action  enables 
the  Society  to  command  the  services  of  the  very 
best  men  in  each  department ;  and  being  selected 
long  in  advance,  they  have  time  to  confer  with  one 
another,  and  decide  definitely  upon  a  plan  of  action. 
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Green  Food  for  Swine. 

BY  PROFESSOR  S.  K.  THOMPSON,  OP  NEBRASKA. 

The  long  distance  of  the  trans-Missouri  States 
from  market,  makes  it  necessary  to  condense  agri¬ 
cultural  products  as  much  as  possible  before  ship¬ 
ment.  The  simple  and  bulky  products,  corn  and 
grass,  must  be  changed  into  beef  and  pork.  This 
necessity  is  more  clearly  seen  every  year;  but  there 
are  still  too  many  farmers  who  sell  their  corn  in¬ 
stead  of  feeding  it. 

No  one  now  attempts  to  bring  cattle  to  maturity 
on  corn  alone,  but  the  majority  of  farmers  give 
their  hogs  nothing  else.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to 
bring  young  cattle  up  to  the  age  of  one,  two,  orthree 
years,  principally  on  hay  and  grass,  and  then  to  fin¬ 
ish  the  fattening  by  a  few  months  of  liberal  corn 
feeding.  Experience  shows  that  it  is  nearly  or 
quite  as  economical  and  profitable  to  feed  green 
food  to  swine  as  to  cattle.  Green  food  is  cheaper 
than  grain.  There  is  in  this  neighborhood  a  lot  of 
sixty  hogs  that,  since  April,  have  not  eaten  any  corn 
or  other  grain.  Their  entire  living  has  been  green 
food,  and  they  are  in  good  order,  many  of  them  fat 
enough  for  market.  The  whole  amount  of  land  oc¬ 
cupied  was  six  acres,  the  food  green  rye,  clover, 
and  oats  in  succession.  Another  farmer  who  had 
for  many  years  fed  his  hogs  on  dry  corn,  was 
induced  to  turn  them  out  on  grass.  They  did 
better  on  less  than  half  the  corn  he  was  feeding 
them  before  they  were  turned  out,  and  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  pasture  to  sustain  cattle  was  but  little 
impaired.  The  hogs  fed  largely  upon  forage  and 
weeds,  which  the  other  stock  did  not  touch. 

Green  food  makes  thriftier  and  larger  hogs. 
Farmers  who  raise  many  pigs,  and  feed  them  ex¬ 
clusively  on  corn,  know  that  some  of  the  shotes 
will  cease  to  grow  at  an  early  age,  begin  to  lay 
on  fat,  and  never  reach  the  size  of  good,  mer¬ 
chantable  hogs.  This  tendency  to  fatten  prema¬ 
turely,  at  the  expense  of  bone  growth,  is  not 
seeu  to  any  great  extent  in  grass  fed  hogs.  A 
pig  fed  on  bulky  green  food  will  develop  a  larger 
6tomach  than  one  fed  on  concentrated  food  like 
corn ;  and  when  you  come  to  fatten  it,  this  en¬ 
larged  capacity  will  enable  him  to  eat  and  digest 
more  corn,  and  thus  fatten  faster  than  the  other, 
and  be  a  more  profitable  hog  to  grow  for  market. 

Grass-fed  hogs  are  healthier  than  those  grain- 
fed.  Every  intelligent  breeder  knows  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  feeding  green  food  to  sows  about  to  far¬ 
row.  They  have  less  difficulty  with  their  pigs,  are 
less  liable  to  destroy  them,  will  give  more  milk, 
and  nurse  them  better.  Grass-fed  hogs  are  less 
liable  to  disease.  The  dreaded  hog  cholera  is  not 
much  to  be  feared  where  hogs  have  the  run  of  a 
good  clover  pasture.  Undoubtedly,  if  exposed  to 
contagion,  they  would  take  the  disease,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  develop  it.  For  example,  a  far¬ 
mer  had  his  hogs  in  a  small  pen,  destitute  of  grass, 
with  no  water  except  a  muddy  pool,  which  soon 
was  made  as  vile  as  possible  by  the  hogs.  After  a 
while  the  hogs  began  to  die  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  with  symptoms  resembling  cholera.  The 
owner  was  alarmed,  took  them  out  of  this  pen, 
turned  them  on  a  patch  of  green  rye,  and  gave 
them  water  from  a  well.  The  disease  was  checked 
and  the  deaths  ceased. 

How  may  green  food  be  most  cheaply  provided  ? 
This  question  presents  some  difficulties  in  the 
States  west  of  the  Missouri,  which  are  not  met 
with  in  the  Eastern  States  ;  yet  experience  has 
shown  how  all  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome. 
It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  difficulty  is  greater 
in  Nebraska  than  elsewhere  in  the  West,  because 
farms  in  that  State  are  not  usually  fenced.  But 
this  is  a  superficial  view.  Since  Nebraska  farmers 
are  not  compelled  to  fence  their  neighbors’  stock 
out,  they  can  better  afford  to  fence  their  own  in. 
But  the  expense  which  must  be  incurred  to  enclose 
all  the  hogs  on  an  ordinary  farm  need  not  be  very 
great.  A  movable  fence,  to  cost  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  dollars,  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  hogs.  Seventy-two 
frames,  costing  about  one  dollar  each,  will  enclose 
about  two  acres.  The  smaller  the  lot  enclosed, 


and  the  larger  the  number  of  hogs,  the  oftener  the 
fence  will  have  to  be  moved.  On  the  Agricultural 
College  farm  is  a  fence  of  this  kind,  which  can  be 
taken  down,  moved,  and  put  up  in  less  than  half  a 
day  by  the  labor  of  two  men  and  a  team.  In 
places  where  the  fields  are  enclosed,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  the  interior  fences  only. 

Rye  is  the  crop  best  adapted  to  this  purpose,  in 
the  region  west  of  the  Missouri.  This  should  be 
sown  early  in  the  fall,  on  well  prepared  soil,  and 
if  the  growing  season  continues  late  in  the  fall,  so 
that  the  rye  is  likely  to  joint,  it  must  be  fed  down 
closely.  The  best  condition  for  it  to  go  into  winter, 
is  when  it  covers  the  ground  with  a  thick  mat  of 
low  leaves  with  but  little  tendency  to  shoot.  Rye 
in  this  condition  is  fit  to  turn  on  as  soon  as  growth 
begins  in  spring.  The  amount  of  feed  which  two 
acres  of  such  rye  will  furnish,  is  surprising.  If  not 
fed  down  too  close,  and  the  stock  be  turned  off 
about  the  middle  of  May  or  the  first  of  June,  the 
rye  will  still  make  a  fair  crop.  Hogs  are  some¬ 
times  left  on  the  rye  until  it  fills,  when  they  will 
pull  it  down  and  eat  the  heads  ;  but  this  practice 
is  not  commended.  There  is  a  time  after  the  rye 
is  a  foot  high  until  it  is  in  milk,  that  hogs  do  not 
eat  it  well.  A  better  plan  is  to  have  a  field  of 
clover  or  of  clover  and  timothy  or  orchard  grass, 
ready  for  the  pigs  when  the  rye  is  too  large  to  be 
longer  available.  When  the  rye  is  getting  too 
large,  the  clover  is  in  the  best  state  to  turn  upon. 
The  clover  will  do  well  until  about  the  middle  of 
June,  when,  if  the  weather  turns  off  hot  and  dry, 
it  grows  quite  slowly.  It  is  well  to  have  a  patch 
of  oats  sown  near  and  ready  to  tide  over  this 
time.  If  not  needed  it  can  grow  for  the  harvest. 
During  the  hot  weather  of  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  none  of  the  crops  named  above  can  be 
fully  relied  on,  and  this  is  especially  true  where 
they  have  been  fed  too  closely.  Sorghum  or  Brown 
Dourra  may  be  sown  broadcast  about  the  last  of 
May  and  again  the  middle  of  June,  to  be  used  in 
July  and  August.  Experience  shows  that  Sor¬ 
ghum  may  be  eaten  off  close  to  the  ground  when  a 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  without  serious  in¬ 
jury.  It  will  come  up  again  and  grow  right  along. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  plant  to  stand  dry  weather. 

By  the  middle  of  July  sweet  corn  is  properly 
matured,  and  may  be  cut  up  and  fed  to  the  hogs 
which  are  to  be  fattened  in  the  fall.  Nothing 
will  start  a  lot  of  hogs  in  laying  on  fat  better 
than  this.  By  the  time  the  sweet  com  is 
done,  the  common  field  com  is  ready  for  feed. 
A  mixture  of  red  clover,  timothy  and  orchard 
grass,  which  may  be  mowed  about  the  first  of  July 
will  soon  furnish  considerable  food  for  pigs, 
from  the  aftermath.  This  comes  in  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  to  the  end  of  July,  at  a  time  when  it  may  be 
needed. 

For  convenience  of  handling  the  fence,  these  lots 
of  different  forage  crops  should  be  sown  near  to¬ 
gether.  If  possible  there  should  be  both  shade 
and  water  in  all  of  them — especially  in  the  lots 
used  during  hot  weather. 

Low  branching  trees  with  dense  compact  tops 
standing  in  clumps  or  singly  away  from  the  fences 
make  the  most  desirable  shade.  The  air  circulates 
freely  under  these  trees,  and  the  pigs  are  much 
cooler  than  when  they  get  in  the  shade  of  the  fence 
where  the  air  has  not  so  free  circulation.  The 
point  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  succession  of  crops  so  as 
to  utilize  in  each  part  of  the  season  that  plant 
which  grows  best  at  that  time,  and  to  see  that  a 
supply  of  fodder  is  always  on  hand.  To  stint  the 
supply  at  any  time  will  be  likely  to  cheek  the 
growth  of  the  pigs,  and  when  once  checked,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  start  it  again.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  these  different  lots  should  all  be 
fenced  separately,  the  same  fence  may  easily  be 
moved  from  one  to  the  other  so  as  to  include  each 
in  turn.  Hogs  will  live  on  prairie  grass  alone,  but 
except  in  the  most  favorable  time  of  the  year  they 
will  not  thrive  upon  it  as  they  will  on  tame  grass. 
Where  hogs  have  only  prairie  grass  for  forage  or 
pasture,  it  is  economy  to  feed  them  a  small  amount 
of  corn  in  addition.  When  prairie  grass  approaches 
its  full  growth,  it  becomes  too  tough  to  be  eaten 
readily  by  hogs.  But  at  this  season,  prairie  pas¬ 


tures  containing  low  land  covered  with  weeds, 
will  furnish  considerable  food  for  hogs. 

A  few  instances  are  known  where  farmers  have 
combined  to  hire  their  hogs  herded  on  the  prairie. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  done  more  frequently.  Yet,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  the  use  of  tame  grasses  and  other  cultivated 
forage  crops  will  be  found  in  the  end  most  satis¬ 
factory.  It  may  be  and  usually  is  necessary  to 
ring  the  noses  of  hogs  at  pasture,  to  keep  them 
from  rooting  into  the  soil  and  injuring  the  sod. 
With  a  good  trap  and  other  appliances  costing  but 
a  trifle,  two  or  three  men  will  quickly  insert  “jew¬ 
elry”  in  the  noses  of  a  large  number  of  swine. 


A  Farm  Gate. 

The  posts,  a,  a,  of  oak  or  other  strong  durable 
wood,  are  eight  inches  square  and  stand  five  and  one 
half  feet  above  the  ground.  The  posts,  6,  6,  three 
and  one  third  inches  thick,  four  and  three  quarter 
feet  long,  are  mortised  to  receive  the  slats  c,  c, 
which  are  of  inch  stuff,  three  inches  wide  and  ten 
feet,  four  and  three-quarter  inches  long.  They  are 
let  into  posts,  6,  6,  at  the  distance  marked  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  slats,  d,  d ,  are  three  inches  wide  and 
one  inch  thick,  and  are  placed  opposite  each  other 
on  front  and  back  of  the  gate  as  braces  ;  e,  e,  are 
simply  battens  to  make  a  straight  surface  for  the 
hinges,  /,  f ;  all  except  the  upper  and  lower  ones 
are  very  short  and  not  carried  back  to  the  post.  The 
hinges  made  by  a  blacksmith  from  an  old  wheel 


A  WELL-MADE  GATE. 

tire  are  one  and  one-half  inch  wide,  three-sixteenth 
inch  thick,  and  are  fastened  by  light  iron  bolts 
through  the  battens  at  e,  and  to  the  the  rear  post. 

The  above  describes  a  cheap,  light,  durable  gate, 
which  in  over  twenty-three  year’s  use,  has  never 
sagged,  though  standing  in  the  thoroughfare 
of  three  farms,  and  also,  for  four  years  past, 

used  for  access  to  a  sawmill.  It  is  made  of 

the  best  pine.  The  hinge  is  an  important 

point.  It  is  not  only  cheap  and  easily  made, 
but  acts  as  a  brace  for  the  gate  at  every 

point,  and  thus  permits  the  gate  to  be  lightly  made. 
With  this  hinge  sagging  is  impossible.  A  gate  of 
this  kind  will  rot  down  first. 


Store  up  Dry  Earth. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  dry  earth — not  sand,  out 
good  loamy  soil — should  be  laid  in  before  the  au¬ 
tumn  rains  come.  It  is  needed  for  the  earth  closet, 
and  in  pig-pens,  poultry  houses,  etc.,  as  the  most 
useful  of  disinfectants.  Surface  soil  scraped  up 
daily  is  rarely  sufficiently  dry.  However  dry  it  may 
seem,  there  is  more  or  less  moisture  brought  up 
from  below.  A  supply  of  thoroughly  dry  earth  is 
easily  secured.  Harrow  the  surface  to  make  it 
as  light  and  mellow  as  possible.  Then  lay  down 
some  boards  side  by  side,  to  form  a  rude  floor. 
Throw  the  dryest  of  the  surface  soil  upon  the 
boards,  and  in  the  course  of  a  sunny  day  it  will  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  dry.  Take  up  this  earth  before 
night,  and  spread  another  layer.  Store  the  dry 
earth  in  barrels  or  boxes.  It  would  be  all  the  better 
to  run  the  earth  through  a  riddle,  to  remove  stones, 
lumps,  etc.,  as  it  is  thrown  upon  the  platform. 
Sometimes  the  road  will  afford  a  good  supply  of 
dry  earth,  especially  if  it  comes  from  the  grinding 
down  of  a  stony  surface.  In  the  absence  of  dry 
earth  of  the  right  kind,  coal  ashes  sifted,  are  an 
excellent  substitute,  and  far  better  than  sandy  soil. 
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Carriage  House  and  Stable. 

FIRST  PRIZE,  CLASS  NINE. 

The  carriage  house  showu  below,  in  figures  1  to 
4,  is  thirty  by  forty  feet ;  bight  of  posts,  sixteen 
feet.  The  foundation  wall  starts  in  a  trench  below 


2,800  ft.  Novelty  Siding,  @  $22 .  61.60 

2,000  ft.  best  common  Finishing  Boards,  at  $30 .  60.00 

500  ft.  Battens,  @  8  cents . .  4.00 

5,000  ft.  6-inch  D.  &  M.  Flooring,  at  $22 .  110.00 

2,000  ft.  2  by  12  Planks,  12  ft.,  @  $17 .  34.00 

1,000  ft.  2  by  12  Planks,  16  ft..  @  $17 .  17.00 

8  Windows,  8  lights,  12  by  14,  @  $2125  each .  18.00 

2  Windows,  3  lights,  12  by  14,  @  75  cents  each .  1.50 

5  Windows,  1  light,  14  by  16,  @  60  cents  each .  8.00 

Nails  and  Trimmings .  ..  40.00 

Eave  Troughs . . .  15.60 


ration,  that  they  devoured  every  egg,  without  the 
closest  watching,  at  the  cackle  of  every  laying  hen. 
Giving  the  shells  every  morning, the  craving  ceased, 
and  we  found  the  eggs  remaining  in  the  nests  un¬ 
disturbed.  As  an  assistant  to  this  remedy,  we 
manufactured  an  egg-trap  from  a  common  nest- 
box.  This  is  so  simple  that  any  one  accustomed  to 


Fig.  1. — END  OP  THE  CARRIAGE  HOUSE. 


Fig.  2. — SIDE  VIEW  OP  THE  CARRIAGE  HOUSE. 


the  frost,  and  is  faced  and  pointed  above  grade. 
The  carriage  room  and  stable  are  ten  feet  high  be¬ 
tween  timbers.  The  frame  is  well  braced.  The 
square  purline  supports  the  roof.  Outside  cover¬ 
ing,  six-inch  “novelty”  siding,  except  the  gables, 
on  which  are  eight-inch  boards,  battened  and  fin¬ 
ished  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  doors,  made 
of  one  by  six-inch  flooring,  are  covered  outside 
with  three-quarter  by,  four-inch  ceiling  boards, 
placed  on  diagonally.  Carriage  room  is  floored 
with  two-inch  plank,  dressed  and  ceiled  with  one 
by  six-inch  flooring.  Stable  floor,  two  by  twelve- 
inch  plank,  doubled  in  the  stalls,  and  laid  with 
two-inch  slope ;  ceiling,  one  by  six -inch  floor 
boards  ;  roof  covered  with  best  eighteen-inch  shin¬ 


gles,  on  good  cull  boards,  dressed.  Cupola,  ga¬ 
bles,  windows,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 


Estimate  for  material  and  Labor. 


2  Sills,  8  by  8  in.,  22  ft.  long. 

4  Sills,  8  by  8  in.,  20  ft.  long. 

3  Sills,  8  by  8  in.,  30  ft.  long. 

6  Posts,  8  by  8  in.,  16  ft.  l’g. 

3  Beams,  8  by  8  in.,  30  ft.  i’g. 

4  Plates,  8  by  8  in.,  22  ft.  l'g. 
4  P.  Plates,  6 by  8 in.,  22  ft.  l’g 
6  P.  Posts,  6  by  8, 14  ft.  long. 

Total  Timber.  11,600  ft.,  @  $18 
2.000  ft.  Roofing,  @  $12  $  M. 
15,000  Shingles,  18  In.,  @  $4.50. 


3P  Beams.  6  by  8, 16  ft.  l'g. 
40  Rafters,  2 by  6 in.,  24  ft.  l’g. 
60  Joist.  2  by  8  in.,  15  ft.  long. 
60  Joist,  2  by  10  in..  20  ft.  l’g. 
60  Studs.  2  by  6  in.,  16  ft.  l’g. 
100  Pieces,  2  by  4  in.,  12  ft.  l’g. 
75  Pieces,  2  by  4  in.,  18  ft.  1  g. 
5  i  Pieces,  4  by  4  in.,  18  ft.  l’g. 

per  M . $203.80 

.  24.00 

. 67.50 


Foundation.  $35 ;  Painting,  $50 .  85.00 

Carpenter  Work  . 175.00 

Total  Cost . $925.00 


Cause  and  Cure  of  Egg  Eating. 

Hens  in  confinement  in  the  narrow  yards  of  the 
village  often  form  the  habit  of  eating  their  own 
eggs.  On  the  farm,  where  they  have  larger  range, 
and  plenty  of  crushed  oyster-shells  or  bones,  and 
select  their  own  nests,  they  are  rarely  troubled 
with  this  diseased  appetite.  The  instinct  of  the 
hen  leads  her  to  select  a  retired  spot  for  her  nest, 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  in  a  clump  of 
brush,  a  tangle  of  weeds,  or  an  old  barrel  or  hollow 
log,  and  to  carefully  guard  it  against  intruders.  The 
eggs  are  very  precious  in  her  sight,  and  she  longs 
for  a  nest  full  to  brood  and  hatch  them.  Shut  up 
with  a  flock  in  a  small  pen,  her  notions  of  privacy 
are  overlooked  oftentimes,  and  she  is  compelled 
to  drop  her  eggs  in  a  box  in  company  with  other 
hens.  In  the  struggle  for  the  box,  eggs  are  often 
broken,  and  she  takes  her  first  lesson  in  egg  eating, 
devouring  the  shell  and  contents  with  eager  appe¬ 
tite.  This  appetite  is  greatly  sharpened  by  the  not 
infrequent  neglect  to  supply  broken  oyster-shells, 
or  lime  in  any  available  form,  for  the  hens  to  eat. 
It  is  true  that  the  grains  they  eat  supply  lime,  but 
it  is  m  limited  measure,  and  where  they  have  no 
means  to  cater  for  themselves,  the  poultry  yard 
should  be  furnished  with  abundant  supplies  of 
crushed  shells,  or  their  equivalent  in  some  other 
form.  The  rush  of  the  hens  to  secure  these  frag¬ 
ments  when  kept  in  confinement,  is  good  evidence 
of  their  need  of  lime  in  their  daily  rations.  With 
scant  supplies  of  lime,  the  egg-shells  grow  thin, 
and  the  education  in  egg  eating  goes  on  apace. 
Sometimes  the  habit  is  formed  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  kitchen  maid,  or  house-keeper,  in  throwing 
the  egg-shells  into  the  pail  and  giving  them  with 
the  other  waste  to  the  hens.  This  should  never 
be  done,  if  you  want  the  hens  to  respect  their  own 
eggs.  Understanding  the  cause  of  this  unthrifty 
habit,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  provide  a  remedy. 
From  a  recent  experience,  we  have  found  that  the 
habit  is  very  much  broken  by  an  abundant  supply 
of  crushed  shells.  It  had  grown  so  bad  in  a  flock 
of  twenty  Light  Brahmas,  owing  to  neglect  of  this 


the  use  of  tools  can  make  it  in  an  hour  or  two.  A 
slight  inclination  of  the  board  upon  which  the 
nest-egg  is  fastened  will  cause  the  new-laid  egg  to 
roll  away  from  under  the  hen,  beyond  her  reach, 
as  soon  as  it  is  dropped.  The  rear  board  has 
the  same  inclination  toward  the  center,  and  pro¬ 
jects  over  the  other  board  far  enough  to  protect 
the  egg  when  it  has  rolled  away.  The  space  be¬ 
tween  the  boards  is  just  wide  enough  to  give  free 
passage  to  the  eggs.  The  egg-box  may  be  lined 
with  a  handful  of  sawdust,  or  chaff,  to  protect  the 
shells  from  cracking.  If  the  back  board  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  hinges,  it  can  be  used  as  a  lid,  to  allow 
of  the  removal  of  the  eggs.  It  is  a  complete  egg- 
trap,  and  with  the  oyster  shells,  in  our  case,  abated 


Fig.  4. — THE  HAT  LOFT. 

the  nuisance  of  egg  eating.  Many  think,  that  when 
a  hen  has  contracted  the  habit  of  egg-eating,  the 
shortest  way  is  the  best,  and  instead  of  eating  she 
is  put  in  a  condition  to  be  eaten.  But  a  good  layer 
is  too  valuable  to  be  given  up  without  an  effort  to 
reform  her  bad  habit,  often  acquired  through  the 
negligence  of  the  owner.  The  egg-trap  works  ad¬ 
mirably,  and  secures  the  end  desired  by  placing 
it  out  of  the  power  of  the  hen  to  do  mischief. 
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The  Negro  Share  Farmer. 

The  changes  wrought  by  the  civil  war  in  the 
South  have  produced  one  character  whom  we  found 
one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  of  a  recent  trip 
through  the  South.  We  allude  to  the  Negro  Share 


Farmer.  At  home,  in  his  ramshackle  cabin,  among 
his  lean  pigs,  his  bony  cattle  and  his  always  numer¬ 
ous  family,  or  in  the  market  place,  with  his  spike 
team,  often  composed  of  a  mule  and  a  cow,  which 
he  has  driven  a  long  day’s  journey  to  sell  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  wood  or  a  couple  of  bushels  of  potatoes, 
he  presents  a  grotesque  and  interesting  type.  It 
would  be  difficult,  probably,  to  get  down  to  poorer 
and  less  profitable  agriculture  than  the  share  farmer 
practices.  But  he  manages  to  scrape  a  living  out 
of  the  ground,  exactly  how  he  would  perhaps 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  explain  himself. 

You  come  upon  his  cabin  among  the  pine  woods, 
with  a  patch  of  scraggy  com  behind  it,  and  the 
ground  around  strewn  with  faggots,  among  which 
pick  a  straggling  crew  of  rusty  fowls.  A  couple  of 
curs  bark  furiously  at  you,  and  a  couple  of  pigs, 
which  look  like  dogs,  they  are  so  bony  and  long 
legged,  trot  grunting  away  into  the  brush.  The 
mossy  roof  is  sagging  on  its  yielding  beams  ;  there 
are  great  fissures  in  the  mud-plastered  chimney, 
and  the  wind  finds  ingress  through  the  cracks  be¬ 
tween  the  slabs  and  logs  of  the  walls,  from  which 
the  mud  has  fallen.  The  commotion  your  ap¬ 
proach  has  aroused  brings  a  troop  of  children 
tumbling  over  one  another  out  into  the  road,  to 
watch  you  with  wide  open  mouths  and  eyes,  and 
shrinking  back  when  you  look  at  them.  A  sturdy 
negress,  with  a  cob  pipe,  gives  you  a  curtsey  in  the 
doorway  ;  behind  her  you  see  a  figure  like  the  witch 
of  a  fairy  tale  cowering  in  the  big  fireplace  :  the 
figure  of  some  old  grandmother  or  grandfather, 
carrying  the  weight  of  nearly  a  century  on  a  bent 
back.  As  you  ride  on,  you  perhaps  come  upon  the 
farmer,  sturdy  and  uncouth,  hoeing  in  his  potato 
patch,  or  wandering  among  his  corn  or  cotton. 

The  6hare  farmer  obtains  his  title  from  the  ten¬ 
ure  by  which  he  holds  his  land.  He  rents  it  at  the 
simple  price  of  half  its  yield.  It  is  commonly  a 
portion  of  some  large  plantation,  often  of  the  same 
one  on  which  he  once  labored. 

The  real  crop  of  a  share  farmer  in  this  section  is 
cotton.  The  farmer  raises  corn  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  for  himself  and  his  brutes,  and  only  enough  for 
them.  The  rest  of  his  land  he  puts  in  cotton. 
Half  the  product  goes  to  the  landlord,  and  often 
enough  it  is  a  very  poor  rental  indeed.  The  year’s 
crop  of  many  a  share  farmer  never  rises  above  two 
bales.  The  landlords,  as  far  as  we  could  discover, 
are  easy-going  and  indulgent.  They  levy  no  tax  on 
the  food  crop  of  the  tenant,  and  not  rarely  get  the 


smaller  bale  when  division  day  comes  around.  The 
farmer’s  share  of  the  cotton  is  commonly  bought 
up  by  traveling  agents,  who  scour  the  country  in 
search  of  just  such  bargains.  The  farmer  gets  as 
little  for  it  as  the  agent  can  persuade  him  to  take. 

The  share  farmer  sends  his  cotton  to  the  nearest 


gin,  which  generally  belongs  to  his  landlord,  and 
there  the  division  of  the  crop  is  made,  and  a  toll 
levied  on  it  for  the  cleaning.  The  very  poorest 
qualities  of  the  fiber  produced  are  probably  those 
which  come  from  these  wretched  settlements.  But 
the  price  of  his  cotton  crop  is  about  all  the  ready 
money  the  share  farmer  ever  sees,  and  it  suffices  to 
supply  his  home  with  those  meagre  necessaries  he 


cannot  grow  or  make  himself.  Formerly  the 
women  on  some  of  these  share  farms  used  to  spin 
and  weave  a  portion  of  the  cotton  for  their  own 
use,  but  the  introduction  of  factories  has  made 


cloth  cheap  enough  to  he  bought  by  them,  in 
small  quantities  as  it  is  needed. 

The  system  of  share  farming  has  given  existence 
to  another  type  besides  the  farmer  himself.  This 
is  the  banker,  as  he  calls  himself ;  the  usurious 
money  lender  as  he  really  is.  This  worthy,  like 
the  class  he  thrives  off  of,  is  a  negro.  He  is  in  a 
small  way  a  capitalist,  and  his  business  is  simply 
lending  money  on  the  security  of  the  share  farmer’s 
crop.  Few  of  the  thriftless  blacks  can  resist  the 
temptation  of  anticipating  their  gains,  and  the 
banker  is  an  obliging  friend,  when  he  considers  it 
safe  to  be  so.  In  business  he  is,  by  all  accounts, 
desperately  hard  and  grinding,  otherwise  he  is  emi¬ 
nently  respectable,  and  not  infrequently  a  preacher 
of  no  little  local  fame.  Between  the  money  he 
owes  this  creditor  and  his  store  account  for  mo¬ 
lasses,  tobacco,  etc.,  also  secured  by  his  crop,  the 
share  farmer  is  often  saved  the  trouble  of  handling 
any  money  at  all  for  it,  when  it  has  been  gathered. 

Such  as  it  is,  the  existence  of  the  negro  share 
farmer  is  not  devoid  of  elements  of  picturesqueness. 
His  labor  is  hard  and  his  fare  coarse,  but  he  is  a 
tough,  rude  man,  and  has  no  craving  for  unknown 
luxuries.  Among  the  fogs  of  early  day  he  is  at 
work,  when  night  falls  he  fiddles  or  croons  his 
simple  melodies  before  the  yawning  fireplace  of 
his  cabin.  He  generally  has  an  old  gun  and  wages 
war  upon  such  game  as  the  woods  around  him  shel¬ 
ter.  What  little  leisure  he  enjoys  he  spends  in  sleep. 
In  the  scale  of  education  he  ranks  very  low.  He 
cannot  read  or  write.  His  ideas  are  frequently 
clouded  by  superstition,  though  quite  often  he  ex¬ 
hibits  a  peculiarly  keen  native  wit  and  cunning, 
which  make  him  a  great  bargainer,  and  stand  him 
in  good  stead  in  his  dealings  with  men  of  better 
knowledge.  His  dress  is  a  mass  of  patches  and 
of  rags.  But  he  is  as  well  dressed  as  his  neighbors, 
and  has  no  ambition  to  outdo  them.  His  children 
wear  a  single  garment,  a  shirt  of  coarse  cotton, 
apparently  never  washed.  The  women  folks  own 
a  dress  of  calico  each,  and  a  showy  cotton  handker¬ 
chief  and  shoes  for  state  occasions.  If  the  farmer 
has  any  money  he  ties  it  up  in  old  rags  and  hides  it 


in  holes  in  his  fireplace  or  under  the  hearth.  Rak¬ 
ing  out  his  money  at  night  and  counting  it  by  the 
firelight  is  his  greatest,  perhaps  his  only  luxury. 
But  we  have  forgotten  to  mention  the  circus  ! 


Fig.  2. — the  TEAR’S  CROP. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Even  the  contemplation  of  his  hoarded  dimes, 
quarters,  half  dollars  and  dollars,  does  not  confer 
on  him  the  bliss  which  the  tenting  season  brings 
with  it.  From  miles  and  miles  around  on  circus 
day  the  share  farmer  will  travel  to 
town.  He  will  bring  his  whole 
family  with  him, •from  grandsire  to 
suckling,  park  his  wagon  in  a 
suburb  or  a  public  square,  along 
with  scores  like  him,  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  eventful  oocasion.  One 
might  fancy  he  was  in  some  cap¬ 
tured  town  in  war  time  to  strike 
such  a  camp  at  night,  with  its 
camp  fires  blazing,  its  cattle  picket 
ed  around  and  the  campers  busy 
preparing  the  evening  meal  or 
later  slumbering  around  the  flames 
like  soldiers  sleeping  on  their  arms. 

The  share  farmer’s  one  vice  is 
that  of  all  of  his  class.  He  will 
drink.  But  even  his  drunkenness 
is  rather  grotesque  and  amusing 
than  disgusting.  Still  with  all  his 
faults  and  weaknesses,  the  share 
farmer  contributes  nothing  to  the 
criminal  or  dangerous  elements  of 
society,  but  preserves  a  primitive 
honesty  and  decency,  which  are 
both  noteworthy  and  praiseworthy. 


For  the  past  few  years  the  apple 
crop  has  so  generally  failed  in 
England  that.it  has  paid  our  ex¬ 
porters  to  send  other  than  the 
best  fruit.  Some,  however,  was 
so  poor  that  it  did  not  pay  the 
freight.  The  reports  from  all  parts 
of  Great  Britain  indicate  that  there 
will  be,  if  not  a  very  large,  yet  a 
fair  crop.  Those  who  ship  apples 
to  England  should  take  warning. 

Even  in  their  seasons  of  abundance 
our  finest  apples  will  pay,  but  only- 
the  finest.  Any  inferior  fruit  sent 
this  year  will  result  in  a  loss  to 
the  shippers.  The  reputation  of 
American  fruit  has  suffered  great¬ 
ly  on  account  of  the  bad  character 
of  very  many  of  the  shipments.  These  were  not 
only  of  poor  fruit,  but  dishonestly  “topped.” 


A  Practical  Test  of  Brahma  Eggs. 

It  is  the  practice  in  some  of  our  Agricultural 
Journals,  we  notice,  to  slur  the  dark-buff  eggs  of 
the  Asiatic  fowls,  in  comparison  with  the  light  shell 
eggs  of  the  Leghorns,  and  the  common  dunghills. 
Nevertheless  as  you  go  into  the  country  stores, 
you  find  that  a  large  majority  of  the  eggs  are  buff, 


Fig.  4. — THE  FARMER. 


showing  that  the  Brahmas  and  other  Asiatic  fowls, 
and  their  grades  are  steadily  gaining  on  their  rivals. 
At  the  Quincy  Market  in  Boston,  where  the  econo¬ 
mies  and  the  esthetics  of  the  table  are  supposed 
to  be  duly  appreciated,  a  large  dealer  in  eggs  gives 
this  testimony.  Our  best  customers  will  buy  no 


other  eggs  but  the  Brahmas,  if  obtainable  at  any 
reasonable  price.  A  single  first-class  restaurant  in 
this  city  sometimes  buys  of  us  ninety  dozen  a  day 
of  these  dark-colored  eggs.  All  our  leading  hotels, 


clubs,  and  many  private  families  arrange  for  a 
supply  of  them,  paying  us  at  the  present  time, 
thirty-five  cents  for  a  dozen,  when  we  could  supply 
common  fresh  eggs,  at  twenty -five  cents  per  dozen. 
The  product  of  the  light  Brahmas  are  the  heaviest 
in  the  market.  We  sell  thousands  of  dozens  a  week, 
and  could  increase  the  deliveries,  if  we  could  secure 
larger  supplies  of  fresh  Brahma  eggs.  Some  of 
our  best  caterers  assert  that  Brahma  eggs,  dozen 
for  dozen,  are  worth  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent  more,  in  all  branches  of  cooking,  than  the 
Leghorns  or  dunghill  kinds.  They  are  richer, 
larger,  heavier,  and  more  effective.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  our  shrewdest  hotel  men,  and  keepers  of  eating 
houses  would  pay  me  thirty-five  cents  per  dozen, 
to-day,  for  fresh  Brahma  eggs,  when  other  kinds  of 
eggs  are  on  sale  for  from  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
eight  cents,  if  they  did  not  believe  they  were  get¬ 
ting  value  received.  Such  people  make  a  study 
of  their  business  and  know  where  and  how  to 
economize,  but  they  never  buy  cheap  eggs, 
when  the  best  are  on  hand. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  an  egg  dealer,  in  the 
largest  market  of  New  England,  after  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  twenty-five  years.  After  a  still  longer  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  raising  of  a  great  variety  of  the 
popular  breeds,  we  have  settled  upon  the  Light 
Brahmas  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  breed  for  a 
villager  to  keep.  Bred  in  their  purity  they  are 
handsome  enough  to  meet  the  esthetic  demand, 
they  are  excellent  winter  layers,  the  eggs  are  A. 
No.  1,  they  make  early  broilers,  and  when  an  adult 
bird  is  cooked,  you  have  enough  for  the  family. 
Further  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  dark-colored 
eggs,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  celebrated  “Cre¬ 
ole  Eggs  ”  of  New  Orleans  are  buff.  These  are  re¬ 
garded  as  so  much  superior,  that  the  hotels  gener¬ 
ally  have  them  on  the  bills  of  fare  as  a  distinct  item. 


The  Safety  of  Paris  Green  on  Cabbages. 

We  are  but  just  recovering,  in  some  of  the  rural 
districts,  from  the  scare  of  using  Paris  Green  to 
kill  the  potato  bugs.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  are  still  afraid  to  use  it,  from 
fear  that  in  some  unaccountable 
way  it  may  poison  the  tubers. 
Many  will  not  use  potatoes  if  they 
know  that  they  have  been  grown 
where  this  poison  is  used.  A  like 
prejudice  is  being  fostered  in  some 
of  our  exchanges  against  the  use 
of  Paris  green  upon  cabbage  to  kill 
the  green  worm.  This  poison  is 
the  most  convenient  and  effectual 
for  killing  the  worm  upon  the  cab¬ 
bage  of  anything  we  have  ever 
tried,  and  after  using  it  for  some 
years,  and  eating  the  cabbages  thus 
raised,  we  know  it  to  be  just  as 
safe  as  the  potatoes  saved  by  the 
same  poison  from  the  potato  bug. 
This  any  one  can  see  if  he  will  use 
his  eyes  and  his  reason.  The  Paris 
green  is  applied  in  water  from  a 
common  watering-pot,  the  same  as 
in  the  treatment  of  potatoes.  The 
use  begins  as  soon  as  the  pest  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the  cabbage,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  growth,  before 
the  head  is  formed.  All  the  edible 
part  of  the  cabbage  is  formed  after 
the  application,  it  growing  from 
within  outward.  Not  many  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  poison  are  needed 
to  destroy  the  pest.  The  subse¬ 
quent  applications  are  washed  off 
by  every  rain  that  falls.  Late  cab¬ 
bages  that  have  the  early  treat¬ 
ment  are  generally  entirely  free 
from  worms  long  before  they  are 
fully  headed,  so  that  there  is  no 
need  of  late  treatment.  For  the 
last  six  weeks  of  growth  there 
are  usually  abundant  rains,  and  no 
trace  of  the  poison  is  left  upon 
the  vegetable.  Then,  again,  in 
preparing  the  cabbage  for  the  table, 
the  outer  leaves,  where  alone  the  poison  could  ad¬ 
here  if  any  were  left,  being  coarse  and  tough,  are 
removed,  and  the  vegetable  washed  in  clean  water 
before  it  is  put  ill  the  pot.  We  have  never  heard 
of  a  case  of  poisoning  from  this  source,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  way  cabbage  grows,  and  the  fact  that 
the  edible  part  never  comes  in  contact  with  the 


Fig.  5. — THE  BANKER. 


poison,  we  consider  the  apprehension  of  peril  to 
health  or  life  from  this  source  entirely  groundless, 
where  the  poison  is  properly  applied.  Of  course 
no  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  will  poison  the 
eatable  portion  of  his  cabbages.  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  as  we  all  know. 


Fig.  3. — A  GEORGIA  interior. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Dutch  Bulbs— Some  Little  Known. 

No  other  early  spring  flowers  afford  such  a 
wealth  of  bloom  as  what  are  commonly  known  as 
“Dutch  Bulbs.”  These  include  hyacinths,  nar¬ 
cissuses,  tulips,  crocuses,  and  some  others.  The 


Fig.  1.— DOUBLE  GARDEN  ANEMONE. 

seedsmen  offer  their  stocks  often  in  September, 
but  sometimes  not  until  the  present  month.  Those 
accustomed  to  purchase  and  plant  these  bulbs  do 
not  need  to  be  told  of  the  importance  of  buying 
them  and  of  planting  them  as  early  as  possible. 
If  one  is  not  particular  about  names,  he  can  get 
“assorted  bulbs,”  which  come  at  a  much  lower 
price  than  the  named  kinds,  and  which  will  make  a 
splendid  show.  We  have  re¬ 
cently  given  directions  for 
planting,  and  no  more  need 
be  said  on  that  head.  When 
a  bulb  is  planted,  it  at  once 
prepares  for  its  spring  flower¬ 
ing.  It  throws  out  a  mass  of 
roots  into  the  soil,  and  makes 
itself  ready  to  produce  its 
mass  of  bloom.  This  should 
afford  a  hint  to  those  who 
would  have  the  bulbs  bloom 
in  winter  in  pots  Plant  them 
early  in  good  soil,  and  place 
the  pots  in  a  frame  or  in  a 
cellar,  where  they  can  have 
needed  watering,  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  form  abun¬ 
dant  roots.  With  the  bulbs 
we  have  named,  and  others, 
the  dealers  import,  in  small 
quantities,  certain  plants 
which,  though  often  called 
bulbs,  are  not  properly  such. 

Prominent  among  these  are 
the  Anemone  and  Ranuncu¬ 
lus,  which  afford  most  bril¬ 
liant  flowers,  but  have  not 
become  popular  among  our 
flower-growers.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unpromising  than  the 
anemone  roots,  as  they  are 
offered  for  sale.  They  are  flat¬ 
tened  masses,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been  trod¬ 
den  upon.  These,  which  are  varieties  of  Anemone 
hortensis,  will  give,  with  proper  treatment,  most 
brilliant  flowers  with  a  great  variety  of  color,  from 
pure  white  to  the  most  intense  reds  and  purples, 


usually  of  the  forms  shown  in  figure  1.  The 
imported  ranunculus  roots,  which  look  like 
many-pronged  teeth,  and  appear  to  be  quite  life¬ 
less,  are  varieties  of  H.  Asialicus.  The  flowers  of 
these  present  a  great  variety  of  the  richest  possi¬ 
ble  colors,  and  are  of  the  general  shape  shown  in 
figure  2.  The  great  drawback  to  the  culture  of 
both  the  Anemone  and  the  Ranunculus,  in  the 
Northern  States  at  least,  has  been,  the  roots  are  not 
always  hardy.  If  the  soil  is  well  prepared  in  the 
fall,  working  in  an  abundance  of  old  cow  manure, 
the  roots  planted  about  six.  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  then  covered  with  a  frame  which  is  filled  with 
leaves,  the  plants  will  usually  come  up  and  flower 
strong  the  next  spring.  For  the  green-house  and 
the  window-garden  they  are  admirable.  Plant  half 
a  dozen  roots  in  light,  rich  soil,  in  six-inch  pots. 
Keep  the  pots  in  a  frame,  or  in  a  cool  cellar,  long 
enough  to  allow  roots  to  be  formed,  and  then  bring 
them  to  the  light.  We  have  had  fine  results  with 
this  treatment,  and  a  single  flower  of  either  the 
Anemone  or  Ranunculus  is  worth  working  for. 


The  Ramie,  or  China-Grass. 

The  fabric  called  China-grass  Cloth  is  woven 
from  the  fibre  of  a  plant  generally  known  by  the 
French  name,  Ramie.  Its  botanical  name  is  Bohe- 
meria  nivea ,  and  it  is  a  close  relative  of  the  com¬ 
mon  nettles.  The  plant  is  a  perennial,  the  general 
appearance  of  which,  as  to  foliage,  etc.,  is  shown 
in  the  engraving,  which  represents  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  a  stalk.  Established  roots  throw  up  nu¬ 
merous  stems,  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  in  favor¬ 
able  locations,  eight  and  twelve  feet.  The  fibre, 
which  is  found  in  the  bark,  is  remarkably  strong, 
and  when  separated  into  its  ultimate  threads,  is 
soft,  very  fine,  and  with  a  silk-like  lustre.  Some 
of  our  older  readers  may  recollect  the  excitement 
caused  in  the  Southern  States  by  Ramie,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Here  was  a  new 
comer,  which  was  to  dethrone  King  Cotton.  A 
number  of  persons  found  Ramie  culture  very 
profitable,  though  it  was  not  by  producing  the  fibre, 
but  by  raising  the  plants  to  sell  to  others.  It  was 
found  very  easy  to  grow  Ramie,  but  to  put  it  in  a 
merchantable  shape  was  another  matter.  The 
rough  stalks  were  too  bulky  for  profitable  export, 
and,  though  several  were  invented,  there  were  no 


RAMIE,  OR  CHINA  GRASS. 

machines  that  would  properly  separate  the  fibre  and 
bring  it  into  a  shape  for  market.  Ramie  culture 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  those  who  had  embarked 
in  it  were  asking  how  they  could  best  clear  their 
land  of  this  undesirable  plant.  There  was  no  dif¬ 


ficulty  in  raising  the  raw  material ;  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  stems  contained  a  valuable  fibre, 
but  labor  was  too  high  to  follow  the  Oriental 
method  of  hand  separation,  and  our  inventors  had 
furnished  no  effective  machine.  Now  word  comes 
from  France  that  an  American  inventor  has  ex¬ 
hibited  a  machine  that  separates  tile  Ramie  fibre  in 
a  rapid  and  most  satisfactory  manner.  We  hope 


Fig.  2.— ASIATIC  RANUNCULUS. 


that  this  intelligence  is  true,  as  such  a  machine  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  revive  the  culture  of  the 
plant,  and  add  another  to  the  important  crops  of 
our  Southern  States.  Our  Southern  friends,  after 
their  unfortunate  experience,  hardly  need  the  cau¬ 
tion  to  make  sure  that  they  can  certainly  separate 
the  fibre  before  engaging  in  its  cultivation. 


Make  Cuttings  in  Autumn. 

Among  forest  trees,  the  Willows,  Poplars,  and 
the  Plane  or  Button-ball,  are  most  readily  grown 
from  cuttings.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  prop¬ 
agating  the  grape-vine,  the  quince,  the  currant, 
the  gooseberry,  etc.  In  all  cases  where,  as  in 
those  cited,  the  cuttings  are  of  ripe  wood,  they 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  vegetation  is  at  rest, 
rather  than  to  wait  until  early  spring.  It  has  been 
shown  by  experiment  that,  as  between  cuttings 
made  in  the  fall  and  others  of  the  same  vine  made 
in  spring,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  former 
grew  and  made  stronger  plants.  The  same  has 
been  found  true  of  cions  for  grafting.  After  the 
leaves  fall,  and  before  freezing  weather  sets  in,  is 
the  best  time  for  making  all  hard-wood  cuttings. 
Cuttings  of  willows,  etc.,  should  be  about  a  foot 
long,  and  from  the  strong  growth  of  the  previous 
year.  They  should  be  made  into  convenient  bun¬ 
dles,  tied  with  a  willow  withe,  or  tarred  cord,  and 
buried  in  a  well-drained  place,  below  the  reach  of 
frost.  The  length  of  cuttings  of  the  grape  will 
depend  upon  that  of  the  joints  of  the  vine.  For 
long-jointed  varieties,  a  cutting  of  two  buds  will 
be  enough ;  for  others,  with  very  short  joints,  it 
may  require  three  or  four  buds  to  make  a 
cutting  a  foot  in  length.  Cuttings  of  varieties 
known  to  grow  readily  may  either  be  buried 
or  placed  in  boxes,  with  sand  or  dry  earth  among 
and  over  them,  and  kept  in  a  very  cool  cel¬ 
lar  for  the  winter.  The  Delaware  and  several 
other  grapes  are  difficult  to  grow  from  cuttings  in 
the  open  ground,  and  require  special  treatment. 
These,  tied  in  convenient  bundles,  should  have 
their  lower  ends  dipped  in  a  thin  mud  and  placed 
in  a  frame,  their  lower  ends  uppermost.  The 
spaces  between  the  bundles  are  to  be  filled  with  soil, 
which  should  cover  them  an  inch  in  thickness. 
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Several  inches  of  forest  leaves  are  placed  over 
them,  and  the  frame  covered  with  boards.  To¬ 
wards  spring  the  leaves  are  to  be  removed  and  the 
boards  replaced  by  sashes ;  the  heat  of  the  sun 
will  start  the  roots  by  the  time  the  ground  is  ready 
for  planting  out  the  cuttings.  For  the  quince, 
cuttings  of  the  previous  season’s  growth  have  usu¬ 
ally  been  advised,  but  Mr.  Meech,  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  May,  1883,  shows  that  he  gets  bet¬ 
ter  results  from  cuttings  of  old  wood,  “  from  the 
size  of  the  finger  to  that  of  a  hoe-handle.”  Cut¬ 
tings  of  the  currant  and  gooseberry  should  be  of 
this  year’s  growth,  about  six  inches  long,  and 
planted  at  once,  leaving  one  or  two  buds  above  the 
surface.  At  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  cover 
the  rows  with  straw  or  litter.  In  a  warm  autumn 
the  cuttings  will  form  fine  cluster  of  roots,  and 
be  ready  to  grow  rapidly  when  the  spring  comes. 


Bene,  or  Sesame,  for  Oil. 

A  friend  who  has  seen  in  Mexico  large  fields  of 
Ajonjoli  (pronounced  ah-hon-ho-lee)  cultivated  for 
its  oil,  asks  why  it  might  not  be  a  profitable  crop 
in  our  Southern  States.  There  is  little  inducement 
for  these  States  to  cultivate  a  crop  especially  for 
oil,  when  they  have  an  abundant  source  of  excel¬ 
lent  oil  in  a  hitherto  waste  product,  the  cotton 
seed.  But  the  plant  referred  to  by  our  friend,  as 
grown  by  the  Mexicans  as  a  source  of  oil,  was  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  Southern  States  very  early  in  their 
history,  and  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  the  oil  was  manu¬ 
factured  as  early  as  1735.  The  plant  in  question  is 
known  in  this  country  as  Bene,  or  Benne,  and  Se¬ 
same,  names  derived  from  oriental  countries,  where 
it  has  several  others.  Bene  (in  two  syllables)  is 
the  more  common  name  in  this  country  ;  the  seeds 
have  long  been  known  in  the  East  as  Sesame,  and 
it  will  be  recollected  by  the  readers  of  the  “  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights,”  that  the  name  furnished  the  coun¬ 


BENE,  OR  SESAME. 


tersign,  “Open  Sesame,”  which  gave  entrance  to 
the  cave  of  the  Forty  Thieves.  The  botanical 
name  of  the  plant  is  Sesamum  Indicum,  and  it  be¬ 
longs  to  a  small  family  ( Pedalinem ),  which  also 
contains  the  Martynia,  often  cultivated  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  for  pickles.  The  stalk  grows  four  or  five 
feet  high,  with  lance-shaped  leaves,  which  at  the 
lower  part  are  sometimes  lobed.  The  axils  of  the 
leaves  each  bear  a  solitary  flower,  which  is  white, 
with  a  reddish  tinge  ;  this  is  followed  by  an  oblong 
capsule  containing  numerous  seeds.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  shows  the  upper  part  of  a  plant,  with  leaves, 
flowers,  and  pods,  much  reduced.  If  one  or  two 


of  the  leaves  are  placed  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  water 
and  stirred  occasionally,  the  water  will  soon  be¬ 
come  very  viscid  and  ropy,  like  mucilage  of  Gum 
Arabic,  while  remaining  perfectly  clear.  This  mu¬ 
cilage  is  much  used  in  warm  countries  as  a  drink 
especially  for  invalids.  It  is  very  nutritious,  and 
the  plant  is  often  cultivated  in  Northern  gardens  for 
use  by  the  sick,  and  is  often  supplied  by  druggists. 
The  dried  leaves  act  in  the  same  manner  if  treated 
with  boiling  water.  The  seeds,  which  are  flattish, 
and  about  a  fifth  of  an  inch  across,  are  from  white 
to  brown  or  black,  in  different  varieties  of  theplant. 
The  seeds  have  long  been  used  by  the  Southern 
negroes  as  food ;  they  add  them  to  soups  and 
stews,  and  paroh  them,  and  afterwards  cook  them 
in  water.  After  parching  the  seeds,  they  often 
candy  them  with  sugar  or  molasses.  They  form  a 
common  article  of  food  in  India  and  Tropical 
Africa,  but  the  commercial  value  of  the  seeds  de¬ 
pends  upon  their  oil,  of  which  they  yield  about 
half  their  weight.  The  oil,  when  of  the  best 
quality,  closely  resembles  olive  oil,  but  does  not 
congeal  so  readily  in  cold  weather,  and  is  used  for 
similar  purposes.  The  seeds  are  an  important  ar¬ 
ticle  of  commerce,  the  annual  importation  into 
France,  principally  Marseilles,  being  not  far  from  a 
million  hundred  weight.  Those  places  which  ex¬ 
port  the  most  olive  oil,  import  the  most  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Bene  seed. 
Immense  quantities  of  the  seed  are  annually  press¬ 
ed,  yet  the  oil  is  hardly  known  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  The  inference  is  obvious  to  any  one. 


Preparing  for  Early  Frost  in  the  Garden. 

The  season  during  which  garden  vegetables  may 
be  enjoyed  can  be  prolonged  at  both  ends.  Many 
are  ready  to  do  this  by  forwarding  their  various 
vegetables  under  frames  in  spring,  who  neglect  to 
provide  for  the  fall  supply.  It  is  well  to  plan  at 
once  for  the  other  end  of  the  season,  especially  in 
northern  localities,  where  an  early  frost  may  play 
havoc  with  the  tender  plants  in  the  garden.  Those 
who  keep  the  run  of  the  weather  are  aware  that,  in 
northern  localities,  at  least,  there  are  usually  two 
or  three  nights  of  early  frost,  followed  by  a  period 
of  glorious  weather,  in  which  all  the  plants  that 
have  escaped  the  first  attacks,  seem  to  luxuriate  in 
the  growing  period  which  follows.  In  northern  lo¬ 
calities  tomatoes  are  caught  by  the  early  frosts, 
just  as  they  show  the  best  prospect  for  fruit. 
Melons  have  set  with  excellent  promise  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  which  a  single  frost  will  blast,  and  the  best  of 
all  beans,  the  Limas,  will  be  checked  just  when 
they  are  apparently  most  productive,  by  the  same 
adverse  influence.  If  we  can  get  safely  over  these 
early  frosts,  the  season  of  productiveness  can  be 
greatly  prolonged.  With  tomatoes,  if  there  were 
no  other  advantage,  the  ability  to  shield  them 
from  early  frosts  is  greatly  in  favor  of  training 
them  to  a  trellis  of  some  kind.  Whatever  will 
keep  the  vines  from  the  ground,  and  in  a  compact 
form,  will  greatly  increase  the  supply  of  fruit,  and 
will  allow  of  their  being  sheltered  from  the  first 
frosts.  In  protecting  from  frost  we  have  not,  as 
many  suppose,  to  ward  off  an  attack  of  cold ;  we 
have  only  to  keep  the  plants  themselves  from  cool¬ 
ing  to  an  undue  extent.  The  least  possible  shelter 
will  answer  this  purpose,  and  for  garden  uses,  the 
most  available  is  newspapers,  without  regard  to 
their  politics.  If  on  nights  when  frost  is  appre¬ 
hended  newspapers  are  spread  over  the  tomato 
plants,  all  the  more  conveniently  done  if  they  are 
trained  to  trellises,  or  over  choice  melons  that  have 
not  yet  ripened,  as  a  rule  the  crop  will  be  saved. 
The  papers  should  be  kept  as  far  above  the  plants 
as  possible.  In  protecting  melons,  it  is  well  to 
place  stakes  a  foot  or  more  high  among  the  vines, 
and  allow  the  papers  to  rest  upon  the  ends  of  these. 
It  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  shield  such  low 
plants  as  tomatoes  and  melons.  The  first  frost 
will  kill  Lima  beans,  if  unprotected,  and  it  will  be 
well  to  take  up  the  poles,  digging  the  vines  at  the 
same  time,  when  sure  of  an  approaching  frost,  and 
place  them  under  a  shed.  Treated  in  this  manner, 
many  of  the  young  pods  will  fill  and  be  available. 


Ragweed— A  Midsummer  Pest. 

After  the  grain  crops  are  off,  the  stubble,  if  left 
unoccupied,  is  taken  possession  of  by  a  rapid 
growing  weed.  The  same  weed  appears  in  the  po¬ 
tato  fields,  after  they  have  their  last  cultivation, 
and  often  grows  so  luxuriantly  as  to  complete^ 
hide  the  potato  tops.  Not  only  in  these  fields,  bu! 
everywhere,  in  waste  places,  the  same  weed  springs 
up  at  midsummer  and  luxuriates  until  frost  puts 
an  end  to  it.  The  weed  in  question  is  popularly 


known  as  “Ragweed,”  “Roman  Wormwood,” 
“Hogweed,”  and  “  Bitterweed.”  Its  botanical 
name  is  Ambrosia  artemisicefolia.  Why  ambrosia , 
“  the  food  of  the  gods,”  should  have  been  given  to 
this  genus  of  miserable  plauts,  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand,  unless  it  was  applied  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  of  contraries. 

The  plant  in  question,  most  generally  known  as 
Ragweed,  grows  two  or  three  feet  high,  is  much 
branched,  and,  having  finely  divided  leaves,  is  not 
inelegant  in  its  appearance.  The  branches  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  spikes  of  sterile  flowers;  the  fertile 
flowers  are  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  below,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving  (fig.  1.)  A  fertile  flower  is  shown 
separate  (fig.  2  ;)  this  is  enclosed 
in  an  involucre,  which  has  blunt 
spines,  and  bears  within  a  single 
seed.  Many  suppose  the  stami- 
nate,  somewhat  showy  flowers, 
to  be  seed-bearing;  fortunate¬ 
ly  the  seeds  are  much  fewer 
than  these  would  indicate,  but 
abundant  enough  to  keep  the 
ground  well  stocked  until  the 
warm  weather  calls  them  into 
life.  Fortunately,  the  weed,  in 
its  young  state,  is  easily  kept  in 
check  by  other  plants ;  it  is 
only  when  it  has  the  land  to  it¬ 
self  that  it  develops  and  takes 
possession.  Though  so  abun¬ 
dant,  North  and  South,  its  prev¬ 
alence  need  cause  little  anxiety, 
put  an  end  to  it,  and  its  remains 
are  turned  under,  seeds  and  all,  at  the  next  plow¬ 
ing.  The  plant  is  often  very  variable  in  the  shape 
of  its  leaves,  and  the  slender  spikes,  which  are 
usually  of  sterile  florets,  rarely  bear  fertile  ones. 

Though  in  its  midsummer  luxuriance  the  plant 
looks  formidable,  it  is  easily  subdued.  The  herb 
is  strong-smelling  and  very  bitter,  and,  like  many 
other  bitter  things,  has  been  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  quinine.  Another  species,  the  Great 
Ragweed  (A.  trifida ),  much  coarser,  and  eight  to 
twelve  feet  high,  but  does  not  appear  as  a  weed. 
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The  frosts  soon 
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Wood  Rack  and  Wood  Apron. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows  two  conve¬ 
nient  methods  of  carrying  fire  wood.  A  wood  rack 
for  the  shoulder  is  made  of  a  piece  of  round  hard¬ 
wood,  with  four  long  pins  set  in  the  upper  side. 
These  pins  are  placed  in  V-shaped  pairs,  between 
which  the  fire  wood  is  piled.  A  handle,  three  feet 
long,  is  set  in  a  hole  bored  in  the  centre  of  the 
under  side  of  the  body  of  the  rack.  This  device, 


when  complete,  resembles  a  “skeleton”  hod,  and  is 
carried  in  the  same  manner  as  a  hod  for  brick  or 
mortar.  A  second  method  of  carrying  wood  con¬ 
sists  of  a  stout  canvas  “  apron,”  in  the  lower  part 
of  which  the  fuel  is  placed,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  A  boy,  or  other  person,  with  much  wood 
to  move  short  distances,  will  find  either  of  these 
methods  labor-saving,  and  they  are  quickly  made. 


Setter  and  Much  Cheaper  Matches. 

Sending  to  the  country-store  for  a  “package” 
of  matches,  the  writer  received  thirty-six  boxes, 
each  holding  one  hundred  and  one  to  one  hundred 
and  six  excellent  matches,  costing  only  a  trifle  over 
one  cent  per  hundred.  These  were  enclosed  in  a 
heavy,  well-made,  strong  paste-board  case,  with 
convenient,  close-fitting  lid,  the  whole  so  neatly 
covered  and  painted  as  to  be  an  ornament  on  a 
shelf.  This  parcel,  and  its  low  price,  reminded  us 
that  for  a  score  of  years  every  match-box  has  had 
the  tax-stamp,  on  which  the  people  have  been 
made  to  pay  fully  double  what  the  Government  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  devices  of  the  manufacturers.  The 
discount  on  large  purchases  of  stamps  enabled  a 
few  heavy  concerns  to  monopolize  the  business, 
while  a  very  common  custom  has  been  to  put  only 
fifty  to  seventy  matches  under  a  stamp  allowing  a 
full  hundred,  thus  requiring  more  frequent  pur¬ 
chases  and  the  paying  of  a  tax  thirty  to  fifty  per 
cent  higher  than  was  necessary.  The  stamp  fur¬ 
nished  a  plea  for  a  high  price ;  the  discount  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Government  by  the  makers  was 
itself  a  fair  profit.  All  this  is  now  done  away 
with.  Anybody  can  make  and  sell  matches,  and 
competition  in  quality  and  cheapness  will  now 
govern  the  trade. 

It  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but  “  many  a  mickle 
make  a  muckle;”  the  little  savings  are  what  tell  in 
any  family.  On  the  average,  this  reduction  in  cost, 
and  the  better  quality  of  matches,  will  fully  equal 
one  dollar  a  year  in  an  average  family,  of  which 
the  Government  will  lose  scarcely  one-third, 
and  that  not  needed  by  an  overflowing  treasury. 


The  Best  Matches. — In  buying  matches,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  buy  only  good  ones,  and  thus  com¬ 
pel  dealers  to  keep  these  only.  Some  prefer  the 
so-called  “parlor  matches,”  on  account  of  their 
odor,  easy  ignition,  and  quick,  large  flame.  But 
they  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  ordinary 
family  use.  They  are  dangerous,  liable  to  burn 
the  fingers,  to  fly  off  upon  clothing,  etc.;  if  trod  on, 
they  will  leave  a  dark,  permanent  stain,  if  they  do 
not  burn  a  spot  in  the  carpet  or  floor,  and  perchance 
start  a  disastrous  fire.  The  brilliant  flame  is  nearly 
a  total  waste  of  expensive  chlorate  of  potash,  as  it 
is  only  the  quiet  flame  of  the  paraffine  on  the  stick, 
or  of  the  stick  itself,  after  the  igniting  sulphur  is 
burned  off,  that  is  utilized.  The  larger  amount  of 
phosphorous  fumes  is  quite  as  unhealthful  as  the 
sulphureous  odors  from  ordinary  matches. 

The  Safest  Matches  are  those  which  will  only 
ignite  on  the  prepared  surface  of  the  boxes  in 
which  they  come ;  but  these  are  too  stationary 
for  general  use.  The  sulphurous  fumes  from 
matches  are  not  a  serious  objection.  To  the  ordi¬ 
nary  atmosphere  of  a  room  they  are  disinfectant, 
and  healthful  so  far  as  the  small  quantity  from  a 
match  has  any  influence,  and,  unless  purposely  or 
carelessly  held  near  one’s  face,  they  are  not  inju¬ 
rious.  The  Best  Matches  have  the  following  quali¬ 
ties  :  The  stick  is  of  good  wood,  not  easily  broken, 
sufficiently  resinous  to  take  fire  readily,  produce  a 
good-sized  flame  and  hold  it  against  ordinary  fair 
drafts.  Test  these  points  in  selecting  matches  by 
trying  two  or  three  of  them.  For  ordinary  use 
they  should  be  two  or  three  inches  long,  or  a  little 
over,  but  longer  for  some  lamps,  cliaudeliers,  and 
other  special  uses  ;  round,  smooth,  one-tenth  inch 
diameter — ten  laid  together  covering  an  inch. 
The  sulphur  coating  should  extend  on  the  stick 
evenly  and  for  only  half  an  inch,  so  thin  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible,  not  in  lumps  and  masses,  and  no 
two  should  stick  together.  The  ignition  point  is 
small,  round,  smooth,  extending  back  uniformly, 
and  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  stick.  Color 
is  non-essential,  a  matter  of  taste  or  preference. 


Improve  the  Kitchens. 

In  these  days  of  beauty  and  artistic  effect  in 
houses,  we  are  constantly  told  how  to  decorate  our 
drawing-rooms  and  bedrooms,  but  seldom  do  we 
hear  anything  said  about  improving  our  kitchens. 
Some  kitchens  we  have  seen,  especially  those  which 
were  presided  over  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  were 
neatness  itself,  which  always  has  a  charm,  but 
which,  with  a  little  contrivance  and  very  little  out¬ 
lay,  might  gain  in  attractiveness.  In  a  kitchen, 
where  there  is  not  much  money  to  spend  for  adorn¬ 
ment,  let  a  little  forethought  and  as  much  taste  as 
possible  have  their  way,  and  the  owners  thereof 
will  be  astonished  to  see  how  much  comfort  tired 
mother  and  father  would  take  in  the  transformed 
apartment,  as  they  drop  down  there  for  a  few 
moments  to  rest. 

The  question  is,  what  shall  be  done  to  the 
kitchen  to  make  it  bright  and  attractive,  and  the 
suggestions  given  are  intended  particularly  for 
country  kitchens,  which  seem  to  be  very  often  the 
thoroughfare,  if  not  the  resting-place  for  the  family. 
Vines,  of  course,  would  be  in  the  way  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  at  that  time  they  are  not  needed  so  much, 
as  the  kitchen  doors  are  frequently  draped  with 
honey-suckles  or  morning-glories  on  the  outside, 
as  well  as  the  kitchen  windows.  But  in  the  winter, 
when  it  is  cold  and  cheerless  outside,  and  the  grace¬ 
ful  vines  have  turned  into  brown,  dead-looking 
stalks,  try  to  have  something  green  and  fresh  in 
the  kitchen.  Train  a  vine,  if  only  a  sweet-potato 
vine,  on  one  of  the  windows,  and  besides,  having 
saved  all  the  empty  cans  from  canned  fruit  or 
vegetables  ;  paint  a  couple  of  them  red  ;  have  two 
holes  bored  in  each  near  the  top,  through  which  to 
run  the  strings,  by  which  they  are  to  be  suspended 
over  the  window.  In  one  plant,  “  Wandering  Jew,” 
or  a  Tradescantia,  so  easy  to  grow  from  slips,  and 
which  will  soon  run  on  the  sides,  making  it  a  thing 
of  beauty  ;  and  in  the  other,  which  must  be  nearly 
full  of  water,  lay  an  old  sponge  or  piece  of  white 
cotton,  over  which  sprinkle  flax  seeds  thickly, 


keeping  the  cotton  moist  where  they  are  sown.  In 
two  or  three  weeks  these  will  sprout,  and  the  cot¬ 
ton  will  be  covered  with  a  beautiful  green  mossy 
looking  growth. 

Save  the  old  kitchen  chairs ;  cut  off  the  broken 
backs  close  to  the  seats,  also  the  lower  part  of  the 
legs,  to  make  them  a  convenient  or  comfortable 
height.  Then  make  a  bag  the  size  of  the  seat,  of 
some  old  ticking  or  other  material,  and  stuff  it  with 
fine  shavings  or  slivered  husks,  and  after  nailing  it 
securely  on  the  seats,  cover  with  bright  cretonne 
or  chintz.  The  former  can  be  bought  for  twenty 
or  twenty-five  cents  a  yard,  and  would  be  forwarded 
from  a  city  store  on  sending  the  order,  and  giving 
an  idea  of  the  ground  color  wanted.  Two  or  three 
palm  leaf  fans  painted  a  bright  red  would  decorate 
the  wall  very  prettily.  If  the  edges  are  worn,  they 
can  be  bound  with  some  material  of  the  same 
color.  The  lower  part  of  the  dresser  would  look 
well,  if,  instead  of  being  covered  with  the  usual 
pieces  of  scalloped  newspapers,  it  were  covered  with 
a  strip  of  crash  towelling,  the  ends  fringed  out,  and 
hanging  down  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  or  so,  and 
the  centre  ornamented  with  a  large  letter  in  red 
cotton  or  worsted  embroidery. 

These  hints  are  simple,  but  they  are  only  given 
for  the  benefit  of  those  tired-out  people,  who  have 
little  time  to  think  of  improvements  themselves, 
but  who,  when  they  once  begin  to  act  on  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  others,  will  often  find  it  comparatively 
easy  to  give  even  their  kitchens  an  air  of  beauty. 


A  Cheap  Refrigerator. 

Our  experiments  during  the  past  summer  have 
fully  demonstrated  the  worth  of  the  simple  refrig- 
rator  here  illustrated :  A  box  large  enough 
to  hold  a  common  sized  bucket  and  have 
room  around  it  for  various  dishes,  pans  and 
jars,  is  made  water  and  air  tight  by  covering 
the  cracks  with  strips  of  tin  and  stopping  them 
with  putty  inside.  Insert  a  stop-cock  at  one  side  at 
the  bottom,  and  set  the  box  on  four  blocks  to  raise 
it  four  or  five  inches  from  the  cellar  floor.  Cover 
the  box  with  a  tight-fitting  lid.  Make  a  few  gimlet 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  for  the  water  to 
run  out,  and  set  it  on  two  bricks.  Wrap  the  ice 
closely  in  carpet  or  blanket  or  other  woollen,  and 
put  it  in  the  bucket.  As  it  melts  the  water  runs 
in  the  box  and  is  drawn  off  when  necessary.  Pans 
of  milk,  butter,  and  any  other  articles  of  food  can 
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be  set  on  the  ice  or  around  the  bucket.  Bricks 
under  pans  keep  them  out  of  the  water,  but  jars 
and  crocks  may  set  on  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
Hooks  in  the  side  of  the  box  serve  for  hanging  up 
fowls,  etc.  Ice  in  this  way  can  be  kept  a  long 
time,  especially  if  the  box  stands  in  the  cellar. 


Waffles. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  suburbs  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  may  have  seen  at  various  small  hotels  near 
the  Wissahiekon,  the  notice  posted  in  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  place,  “Catfish  and  Waffles.”  Why  such  a 
forlorn  little  fish  with  such  a  repulsive  name,  ex¬ 
cept  to  Philadelphians,  is  associated  with  waffles, 
we  are  unable  to  discover.  With  flap-jack  it  would 
do  very  well,  for  what  visions  do  flap-jacks  suggest 
of  elegant  supper  tables  and  shining  silver.  But 
the  delicious  waffles  which  are  so  seldom  seen  on 
private  tables  nowadays,  bring  to  mind  our  child- 
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hood  and  grandmother,  with  her  solid,  old-fashion¬ 
ed  silver,  and  well  do  we  remember  the  little  silver 
basket,  with  its  equal  parts  of  powdered  sugar  and 
cinnamon,  the  proper  thing  to  spread  over  waffles 
after  they  are  buttered.  The  following  recipe, 
which  has  been  proved,  is  here  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  make 
these  just  right :  two  cups  of  milk ;  two  eggs ; 
three  cups  of  flour ;  one  teaspoonful  of  cream- 
tartar;  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda;  one  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt ;  one  tablespoouful  of  melted 
butter. 


A  Quilting  Frame. 

Mr.W.  M.  Nixon,  Clement,  Ill.,  sends  us  a  sketch 
and  description  of  his  quilting  frame.  The  con¬ 
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struction  of  this  frame  is  made  clear  by  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  side  pieces  are  of  two  by  four-inch  dress¬ 
ed  pine,  eight  feet  long.  The  frame  may  be  taken 
apart,  and  be  closely  packed  away  when  not  in  use. 


Too  Much.  Sugar  ! 

Sugar  is  a  useful  article  of  diet,  yet  I  daresay 
the  ancients  lived  very  comfortably  without  it. 
The  people  of  England  were  without  sugar  until 
the  fourteenth  century.  Though  sugar  is  found  in 
nearly  all  of  the  fruits,  vegetables,  seeds  and 
meats  that  constitute  our  food,  it  would  be  very  in¬ 
convenient  to  be  deprived  of  the  manufactured 
and  refined  sugar.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  we 
eat  that  works  more  mischief,  especially  with  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  than  sugar  used  in  excess.  The 
evil  begins  in  babyhood,  when  the  milk  or  gruel  for 
baby’s  bottle  is  unduly  sweetened. 

Too  starchy  food  may  also  produce  unpleasant 
results,  as  it  is  one  cause  and  aggravation  of  6ome 
diseases  of  the  kidneys.  After  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  with  healthy  children  who  seldom  showed 
any  great  thirst  for  water  in  infancy,  and  who  were 
not  fed  sugar  or  candy  or  sweetened  food  when 
very  young,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  when  little 
ones  keep  calling  frequently  for  water,  it  is  because 
they  have  been  improperly  fed,  and  the  irritated 
stomach  demands  the  cooling  influence  of  water 
to  allay  its  tendency  to  inflammation. 

A  mother  often  complains  that  her  child  is 
troubled  greatly  with  a  sour  stomach,  but  this  case 
is  no  longer  mysterious  when  the  mother,  to  quiet 
the  little  one  so  that  she  can  continue  her  account 
of  the  case,  sets  down  before  her  a  little  dish  of 
sugar,  from  which  the  child  may  help  itself. 
Most  mothers  would  give  candy  ora  cookie  instead, 
though  some  feed  their  children  lumps  of  sugar 
from  the  bowl,  believing  that  the  children  need 
sugar,  and  might  better  have  it  in  that  form  than 
in  any  other.  In  any  case  of  this  kind  there  is  a 
very  frequent  call  for  water. 

Do  you  know  how  vinegar  is  made?  You  can 
get  plenty  of  it  by  simply  mixing  sugar  or  mo¬ 
lasses  with  water  and  keeping  it  warm.  A  sour 
taste  in  the  mouth  after  eating  sweets,  is  of  very 
common  occurrence.  It  is  the  acid  caused  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  sugar  left  in  the  mouth,  with 
the  saliva  that  causes  the  decay  of  children’s  teeth 
— this  and  the  lack  of  bone-forming  material  in  the 
daily  food.  Vinegar  “  eats”  lime,  as  one  can  tell 
by  leaving  an  egg  in  vinegar.  Bits  of  sugar  or 
candy  left  to  ferment  among  the  teeth  destroy  their 
enamel,  as  well  as  do  pickles.  The  child  that  is 
fed  on  sweets  naturally  craves  pickles  as  an  anti¬ 


dote,  but  well-fed  children  are  contented  with  plain 
nourishing  food  if  properly  prepared  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  varied.  Many  imagine  that  all  children 
should  have  free  access  to  both  sugar  and  pickles 
in  order  to  supply  what  they  suppose  to  be  natural 
cravings,  and  to  prevent  thefts  of  sugar  from  the 
family  bowl.  A  mistaken  policy. 

In  “Foods”  by  Dr.' Edward  Smith,  of  England, 
we  find  a  statement  of  the  danger  from  feeding 
children  condensed  milk  as  made  (with  sugar)  in 
that  country.  Children  fed  on  it  grow  fat  and 
seem  to  thrive,  but  disease  easily  makes  them  a 
prey.  They  are  slow  in  learning  to  walk,  and  take 
on  easily  those  physical  malformations  suggestive 
of  “  rickets,”  pigeon  breasts,  large  heads,  bow¬ 
legs  and  stunted  bodies,  all  because  the  sugar  in 
this  food  fattens  but  does  not  nourish.  He  also 
says,  and  experience  proves  it,  that  children  fed 
much  sweetened  food  refuse  plain  fare  and 
thus  the  case  is  made  worse  and  worse. 

In  more  than  one  way,  I  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  sugar  habit  has  a  bad 
effect  upon  the  morals.  It  is  the  sugar- 
fed  child  that  is  most  tempted  to  steal. 
Its  abornormal  appetite  for  something 
which  gives  only  a  temporary  gratification 
to  the  sense  of  taste  leads  to  excessive  in¬ 
dulgence,  and  to  deceit  and  downright  -dis¬ 
honesty.  I  know  of  little  children  who 
use  candy  as  playthings  and  never  seem 
to  think  of  eating  it  “between  meals.” 
I  have  seen  children  go  for  months 
without  a  piece  of  cake  or  bit  of  candy  or  sugar 
except  as  cooked  in  food,  and  they  never  seemed 
to  have  the  least  desire  for  those  things.  And  I 
have  seen  children  who  were  very  freely  supplied 
with  sweets,  tease  for  them,  bargain  for  them,  cry 
for  them,  and  seem  to  set  their  gratification  of  the 
palate  above  all  other  childish  pleasures.  This  and 
the  call  for  “  drink”  which  it  creates,  especially 
for  some  acid  drink,  point  directly  down  the  road 
of  intemperance.  Faith  Rochester. 


Washing  in  Different  Countries. 

In  some  households  the  day  of  the  weekly  wash¬ 
ing  is  proverbially  one  of  discomfort.  Besides  the 
cold  dinners,  there  is  steam  and  slop,  and  the 
sweetest  tempers  are  apt  to  be  lost  on  washing-day. 
The  weekly  return  of  the  day  may  well  make  the 
men  folks  wish  for  the  custom  in  some  parts  of 
Germany,  of  doing  the  family  washing  annually  or 
semi-annually.  An  annual  or  semi-annual  washing 
implies  either  that  there  is  an  immense  stock  of 


Fig.  1. — WASHING  ON  A  STONE. 


family  linen,  or  that  it  must  be  worn  longer  than 
we  think  proper.  The  occasion  can  hardly  be 
called  washing-day,  as  many  days  are  occupied, 
and  it  is  made  a  sort  of  domestic  festival. 

One  who  visits  distant  countries  soon  learns  that 
his  washing  is  done  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  In 
the  East,  and  in  Continental  Europe,  the  river  is 
the  common  wash-house.  In  India  the  washing  is 
done  in  the  most  primitive  manner  of  all.  There, 
the  washer-woman  is,  so  to  speak,  a  man,  the 
“  Dhoby,”  who  follows  the  calling,  as  his  fathers 
for  many  generations  have  done.  The  only  fixture 
in  his  wash-house  is  a  rock,  which  is  his  by  right  of 
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inheritance  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  The 
Dhoby  calls  for  the  clothes,  takes  them  on  his 
back,  often  for  several  miles,  to  his  particular  spot 
on  the  river.  There  the  articles,  now,  as  they 
were  ages  ago,  are  dipped  in  the  water  of  the  river, 
and  beaten  upon  the  ancestral  stone.  This  con¬ 
tinued  whipping  in  time  makes  the  linen  very  white, 
and  is  done  without  any  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  articles  themselves  ;  whatever  is  left  of  them 
is  sure  to  be  taken  home  clean.  In  Europe  the 
washing  is  done  by  women,  and  along  every  river 
passing  through  or  near  a  large  town,  washing  ar¬ 
rangements  are  seen  along  the  shores.  If  the  river 
is  deep,  a  large  raft  is  provided,  along  the  edges  of 
which  the  washer-womens’  boxes  are  placed. 


Fig.  2. — WASHING  ON  A  BOARD. 


These  boxes  (seen  in  figures  1  and  2)  are  filled  with 
straw,  to  make  the  kneeling  position  of  the  women 
comfortable,  and  when  not  occupied  look  ridicu¬ 
lously  like  enormous  hen’s  nests.  When  the  river- 
bank  will  allow,  the  cassette,  as  the  French  call  the 
box,  is  placed  directly  upon  it.  In  some  places  the 
box  is  provided  with  a  board  (figure  2),  upon  which 
the  clothes  are  rubbed,  and  soap  is  employed  upon 
the  most  soiled  parts  ;  this  soap  is  kept  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  pocket  seen  on  the  side  of  the  box.  In  some 
localities  the  board  is  replaced  by  a  large  flat  stone, 
upon  which  the  articles  are  beaten  with  a  heavy 
paddle,  figure  1.  It  is  said,  in  France,  that  the  wash¬ 
er-women  are  so  attached  to  this  method  of  wash¬ 
ing  in  the  river,  that  in  private  houses  they  will  not 
use  a  well  appointed  wash-room,  and  where  public 
wash-houses  have  been  provided  in  cities,  they  will 
not  occupy  them.  One  travelling  in  Mexico  meets 
with  many  customs  brought  over  by  the  Spanish 
settlers.  One  of  these  is  the  manner  of  washing. 
The  washer-women,  for  they  never  go  singly,  as 
they  could  not  gossip,  take  the  clothes  to  the  river 
side,  where  each  has  her  flat  stone.  No  box  is  used, 
but  the  woman  does  not  hesitate  to  enter  the  water, 
where  she  rubs  the  articles,  not  with  soap,  but  the 
root  of  a  plant,  called  Amole,  lays  them  on  the  flat 
stone,  and  pounds  them  with  a  smaller  stone.  The 
clothes  come  home  very  white,  but,  as  the  writer 
well  knows  from  experience,  minus  all  buttons. 


Prepare  Winter  Clothing  Now. 

Sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  cold,  pene¬ 
trating  winds  may  now  be  looked  for,  and  it  is  pru¬ 
dent  to  be  ready  to  meet  them  promptly.  Strong, 
vigorous  persons,  in  full  blood,  may  resist  a  fall  of 
twenty  or  thirty  degrees  in  the  thermometer,  but 
none  are  sure  of  doing  so.  A  change  from  50°  to 
40°  or  30°,  before  the  system  is  inured  to  cold,  is 
more  felt  than  0°  in  December  and  January.  So, 
good  warm  under  and  outer  clothing  should  be  at 
hand  for  instant  use  when  an  unexpected  north¬ 
erly  blast  comes.  A  cold  caught  in  autumn  is  apt 
to  last  a  long  time,  if  it  do  not  chance  to  termi¬ 
nate  fatally.  Let  the  winter  apparel  be  looked  over 
at  once,  mended  and  remodeled,  and  new  clothing 
ordered.  Tailors  and  seamstresses,  if  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  will  be  over-busy,  and  less  accommodating 
later  on  than  now,  and  fabrics  are  in  more  variety 
at  the  stores,  and  cost  no  more  now  than  later. 

To  doubly  protect  the  throac  and  lungs,  line  the 
undershirt  nside,both  back  and  front  and  well  down 
the  waist  with  warm,  soft  flannel.  Give  special 
care  also  to  the  feet  and  limbs.  Home-knit  stock¬ 
ings  of  soft  wool  are  by  far  the  best.  Line  the 
knees  and  heels  of  children’s  stockings  with  flannel. 
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One  bright  summer  morning,  when  the  breezes 
whispered  invitations  to  the  lovers  of  nature  to  go 
fortn,  I  set  out  to  visit  a  city  of  which  I  had  often 
heard,  but  never  seen.  It  was  called  Emmetville, 
and  was  situated  under  a  maple  tree  in  my  own  gar¬ 
den,  a  real,  large,  populous  and  prosperous  town. 
At  my  approach  I  fortunately  met  one  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  clothed  in  the  reddish-brown  uniform  of 
her  order,  carrying  a  heavy  burden.  As  she  took 
great  care  of  it,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  some¬ 
thing  very  valuable,  I  found  she  bad  not  time  to 
talk  to  me  ;  but  anxious  to  learn  the  habits  of  her 
tribe,  I  stopped  and  interrogated  her.  She  was  in 
too  great  haste  to  reply  then,  and  said  :  “  I  must 

take  this  home  before  I  can  rest.” — “  Will  you  let 
me  carry  it  for  you  ?”  I  asked  ;  “  it  is  twice  as 
large  as  you  are.  Why,  how  can  you  lift  it?” 

“Ah  !  ”  said  she,  “  we  Emmets  are  not  such 
weak,  feeble  creatures  as  you  are.”  But  she  was 
really  very  tired  now,  and  spoke  very  sharply  :  “  I 
am  obliged  to  you,  but  do  not  give  yourself  any 
trouble  ;  there  is  another  Emmet  going  home,  and 
I  will  let  her  carry  it  for  me.”  The  tiny  creature 
took  the  load  cheerfully  and  hastened  away. 

“  Now,  what  do  you  wish  to  know  ?”  asked  my 
new  friend,  eying  me  with  quite  a  superior  air. — 
“  Something  about  your  customs,”  said  I.  “  How 
do  you  live  ?” 

“Much  as  human  beings  do.  We  build  houses, 
raise  crops,  at  least  our  Southern  cousins  do,  keep 
cattle,  fight  battles,  hold  slaves,  and  ” — 

“  Slaves  !  ”  I  exclaimed  ;  “  who  are  your  slaves  ? 
We  have  learned  better  than  that ;  but  your  habits 
are  more  like  ours  than  I  supposed.” — “Of  course,” 
said  the  emmet,  looking  scornful  at  my  ignorance, 
“  our  slaves  are  prisoners,  taken  in  battle  ;  but  we 
never  treat  them  cruelly.  They  live  almost  as 
equals  among  us,  save  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
join  our  armies.  There,”  said  she,  “is  one  now,” 
pointing  to  a  black  emmet  near  us. 

“Well,”  said  I,  looking  at  the  little  creature 
with  much  curiosity,  “  you  must  pardon  me  for 
thinking  your  life  a  dull  one.  I  am  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  it.  But  where  arc  your  cattle  ?” 

“  We  will  soon  come  to  a  pasture,”  said  my  little 
guide.  “  Of  course,  our  cows  are  very  unlike 
yours;  they  are  smaller  than  we  are,  and  we  are 
so  strong  we  can  easily  carry  them  around  with  us, 
which  is  more  than  your  farmers  can  do,  is  it  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  said  I,  laughing  at  the  thought 
of  a  man  carrying  his  cows  home  under  his  arm. 
But  we  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  pasture,  and 
what  a  spectacle  1  The  pasture  for  this  wonderful 


city  was  a  single  leaf,  on  which  were  grazing  myr¬ 
iads  of  little  cows.  Most  of  them  were  light  green, 
and  others  were  brown.  Still  stranger,  all  had 
trunks,  and  some  had  wings. — “But  how  do  you 
milk  those  remarkable  cows  ?”  said  I. 

“  Do  you  see  two  little  tubes  on  the  back  of  each 
cow,  from  which  the  milk,  is  obtained,  if  you 
choose  to  call  it  milk  ?  Some  call  it  honey-dew,  as 
it  is  very  sweet,  and  we  are  all  fond  of  it.” — Sud¬ 
denly  my  guide  rushed  excitedly  from  me  into  the 
midst  of  her  flock,  and  I  wondered  if  such  conduct 
was  one  of  the  customs  of  this  peculiar  people. 
But  I  soon  saw  the  cause  of  this  commotion.  An 
enemy  had  appeared  among  the  peaceful  herd. 
It  was  shaped  somewhat  like  a  lizard ;  was  blue, 
with  red  spots  on  its  back,  and  with  its  terrible 
jaws  was  devouring  one  of  the  winged  cows.  The 
little  emmet,  with  the  aid  of  several  others  that 
joined  her,  rushed  at  the  enemy  and,  after  a  fear¬ 
ful  struggle,  drove  it  away. 

“  Were  you  not  afraid,”  I  said  to  my  companion 
on  her  return,  “  that  you  would  be  injured  by  this 
monster?” — “There  was  no  danger,”  she  replied; 
it  eats  nothing  but  our  poor  little  cows.  I  lost 
three  yesterday  in  the  same  way.” — “What  was  its 
name  ?” — “  We  call  it  coccinella ;  you  call  it  Lady- 
Bug.  This  was  a  young  one  ;  when  grown,  it  will 
look  very  different.  There  is  a  full-grown  one 
now  !  But  it  cannot  reach  our  pasture  while  our 
friends  are  guarding  it.” — “Did  you  say  the  em¬ 
mets  raised  grain  ?” 

“Well,  we  Northerners  do  not,  but  our  Southern 
brothers  do.  They  weed  a  large  patch  around  their 
house,  and  sow  wheat  and  corn.  We  like  grain, 
but  have  to  gather  it  for  ourselves.  When  we  get 
to  our  house,  I  will  show  you  our  granaries.” 

“  Few  of  your  houses  seem  to  be  finished,”  I  re¬ 
marked  as  we  went  along ;  “  and  pardon  me,  but 
where  are  the  fine  mansions  of  which  you  spoke  ?” 


for,  mentally,  I  regarded  them  quite  behind  the 
times,  looking  like  Esquimaux  huts. 

“  Wait  until  you  enter  one,  before  you  form  an 
opinion,”  said  my  guide,  rather  sharply,  as  if  she 
had  guessed  my  thoughts. — “  But  who  live  in 
them?  Everybody  seems  to  be  in  the  streets.” — 
“  We  all  live  in  them,  and  those  you  see  are  only 
a  few  of  our  number.  Our  lords  and  ladies  with 
their  children  are  at  home,  you  shall  see  them 
presently.” — “Have  you  lords  and  ladies,  and  what 
are  you,  please?” — “I  am  a  worker,”  said  the 
emmet,  seeming  quite  proud  of  the  title. — “  And 
are  all  the  workers  of  your  sex  ?” 


“  Yes ;  the  fine  gentlemen  and  their  wives  do 
nothing  but  amuse  themselves,  while  we,  spins¬ 
ters,  do  everything,  even  the  fighting  ;  but  1  fancy, 
we  lead  more  pleasant  lives  on  the  whole  than  the 
idlers  do.  But  here  we  are,  you  will  judge  for 
yourself  as  to  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  our 
houses.” — The  emmet  then  conducted  us  through 
a  lofty  passage-way  or  corridor,  past  rooms  of  sen¬ 
tinels,  to  a  large  room  where  the  gauzy  winged 
lords  and  ladies  were  lazily  reclining,  and  as  she 
was  called  away  to  attend  to  some  household 
duties,  I  tried  to  talk  to  these  fine  people,  but 
found  them  far  less  intelligent  and  entertaining 
than  my  worker  friend.  Like  many  of  our  people 
of  high  degree,  they  languidly  referred  to  their 
noble  origin,  saying  they  belonged  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Formica  family,  but  they  would  tell  me 
nothing  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
people,  in  whom  I  had  become  so  much  interested. 

Soon,  however,  my  worker  friend  returned  and 
showed  me  the  nurseries.  “  There,”  said  she,  “  the 
babies  of  the  fine  ladies  are  taken  care  of,  but  they 
all  have  kind  nurses,  who  are  very  fond  of  them.” 
She  stopped  and  patted  one  or  two  of  the  queer 
little  creatures,  who  were  wrapped  up  iu  their 
cradles  after  the  Indian  fashion.  At  length  I  was 
led  by  my  guide  into  the  granaries.  “Some  of 
our  tribe,”  said  she,  “keep  their  food  and  child¬ 
ren  iu  one  room,  but  we  are  not  so  shiftless.” 

“  You  seem  to  despise  laziness  ;  now  I  understand 
why  we  were  directed  centuries  ago  to  learn  of 
you. — I  suppose  this  is  your  winter  store  ?”  (Prov. 
vi :  6 ;  xxx  :  25.) — “  Yes,  some  of  it,  though  we  rest 
and  sleep  most  of  the  winter,  but  we  work  hard 
enough  in  the  summer  to  make  up  for  it.  This  is 
the  first  hour  I  have  spent  since  the  spring,  and  I 
must  work  harder  than  ever,  now.” 

Thinking  this  was  a  hint  for  me  to  go,  I  asked 
my  friend  to  conduct  me  out  through  the  winding 


passages  to  the  fresh  air  ;  and  as  we  went  along 
the  arched  halls,  I  begged  her  pardon  for  speaking 
disrespectfully  of  the  mansions.  I  had  read  of  the 
wonders  of  fairy-land,  but  little  dreamed  that  I 
should  find  them  in  my  own  garden.  “  Good-bye,” 
said  I  to  the  little  emmet.  “  Many  thanks  for 
showing  me  these  wonders.” 

“Good-bye,”  said  the  busy  worker,  and  hasten¬ 
ed  away  to  her  toil. 

I  soon  met  a  friend  coming  down  the  path  in 
search  cf  me. 

“Where  have  you  been,”  said  she. — “Visiting 
a  great  city,”  I  exclaimed,  pointing  to  it. 
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“  A  great  city!  ”  cried  my  friend.  “  Why  that  is 
only  a  cluster  of  Ant  Hills  !  ” 

My  friends,  young  and  old,  will  find,  and  can 
6ee  all  I  have  described,  and  a  good  deal  more,  if 
they  will  carefully  examine  one  of  the  Ant  Hills 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  our  country. 


Nuts  and  Nutting. 

Of  all  the  months  of  the  year,  October  is  the 
most  enjoyable,  and  of  all  the  sports  which  coun¬ 


try  children  enjoy,  none  bring  more  pleasure  than 
a  nutting  excursion.  True,  many  of  our  boys 
and  girls  live  where  there  are  no  woods,  and,  of 
course,  no  nuts.  We  will  not  pity  them,  for,  no 
doubt,  they  enjoy  these  October  days  in  some  other 
manner.  There  is  much  to  be  gathered  on  a  nut¬ 
ting  excursion  besides  the  nuts,  and  those  will  en¬ 
joy  it  best  who  see  the  most,  and  find  interest  in 
all  around  them.  To  be  in  the  woods  on  one  of 
these  glorious  days  is  a  pleasure  of  itself.  The 
warm  air,  the  golden  light,  the  crisp  carpet  of 
fallen  leaves,  and  that  fragrance,  that  “  woodsy  ” 
odor,  not  met  with  elsewhere,  all  make  a  day  in 
the  woods  a  day  of  delights.  Then  the  squirrels, 
what  active  nutters  they  are  !  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  them  as  they  go  about  selecting  their  win¬ 
ter  stores.  Squirrels  by  no  means  take  the  nuts  as 
they  come.  Should  you  come  across  one  of  their 
winter  store-houses,  you  will  find  that  it  contains 
only  the  best,  soundest,  and  largest  nuts.  They 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  selecting  these  before 
they  add  them  to  their  winter’s  provisions.  Our 
principal  nuts,  at  least  the  favorite  kinds,  are  the 
hickory  and  chestnut,  the  butternut  and  black  wal¬ 
nut  not  being  so  generally  liked.  Beech  nuts  are 
sometimes  very  good,  but  our  hazel  nuts  are  quite 
indifferent.  It  requires  a  frost  to  open  the  husks 
of  the  hickory  and  the  burs  of  the  chestnut,  but 
boys,  who  care  more  for  nutting  than  for  nuts, 
often  go  to  the  woods  before  many  have  fallen. 
The  nuts  are  brought  down  by  a  stout  boy  who 


climbs  the  trees  and  pulls  them,  or  heats,  or, 
“  throbs  ”  the  tree.  It  is  better,  so  far  as  abun¬ 
dance  of  nuts  is  concerned,  to  wait  until  they  fall, 
though  there  is  quite  as  much  fun  if  the  burs  have 
to  be  cracked  open.  Tou  will  soon  learn  one  thing 
in  nutting,  that  nut-bearing  trees  differ  greatly  in 
their  fruit;  some  chestnuts  are  twice  as  large  as 
others,  and  hickory  nuts,  or  shellbarks,  not  only 
vary  in  size,  but  notably  in  the  thinness  of  their 
shells.  It  is  well  to  note  the  trees  that  bear  the 
finest  nuts,  that  you  may  visit  them  in  other  years. 
You  know  that  your  nuts  are  not  so  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  eat  when  first  gather¬ 
ed  as  they  are  after  they  have 
dried  for  some  weeks.  But  the 
chestnut  will  keep  on  drying,  and 
the  meat  will  in  time  become  too 
hard  to  be  eatable.  The  best  way 
to  treat  chestnuts  is  to  let  them 
dry  a  little,  and  then  place  them 
in  a  box  or  barrel,  mixed  with 
dryish  sand.  This  will  prevent 
them  from  getting  too  dry,  and 
keep  them  in  an  eatable  condition 
all  winter.  Aside  from  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  nutting,  many  a  boy  has 
found  it  profitable,  and  by  the  sale 
of  nuts  increased  his  pocket  money. 


Tiny  Things. 

“Uncle  Ted,  what  did  mamma 
call  you  a  genius  for  the  other 
day?” — “  I  am  sure,  my  dear  boy, 

I  haven’t  the  faintest  idea.  What 
had  I  been  doing  just  at  that  time  ? 
do  you  remember?” — “I  remem- 
beryouhad  made  two  orthree  little 
baskets  for  me  out  of  cherry  stones,  and  when  I 
showed  them  to  mamma,  she  said  you  were  a 
genius.” — “It  does  not  require  much  ingenuity  to 
make  such  things  as  those,  for  I  think  almost  any 
one  could  do  it,  with  a  little  practice,”  said  Uncle 
Ted,  as  he  went  on  whittling  a  small  boat  out  of 
an  unpromising  looking  piece  of  wood. — “  Well, 
then,  if  you’re  not  a  genius,”  said  Ralph,  “  what 
is  a  genius  ?” — “  Why,  Ralph,  a  genius  is  a  person 
who  can  do  something  that  very  few  if  any  other 
persons  can  do,  from  not  having  either  the  ability 
or  perseverance.  For  instance,  Pierre  Lyonnet, 
a  French  naturalist,  dissected  a  common  cater¬ 
pillar.  This  does  not  seem  like  a  very  remarkable 
feat  until  we  learn  that  the  number  of  muscles 
alone  contained  in  that  tiny  creature  amounted  to 
four  thousand  and  forty-one,  the  number  of  nerves 
and  branches  very  much  greater.  When  his  book 
describing  it,  of  six  hundred  pages  (think  of  six 
hundred  pages  about  a  caterpillar !)  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  was  considered  one  of  the  most  won¬ 
derful  works  ever  written.” — “  I  should  think  he 
would  have  needed  ten  pairs  of  eyes,”  said  Ralph, 
whose  own  eyes  had  grown  very  saucer-like, 
while  his  uncle  was  talking. — “  So  much  for  what 
a  genius  in  natural  history  could  do,”  said  Uncle 
Ted.  “  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  a  man  who 
could  carve  out  of  ivory  a  four-wheeled  chariot, 
with  four  horses,  and  also  a  ship  full  rigged,  but 
all  so  tiny  that  a  bee  could  hide  the  chariot  and 
horses  and  ship  under  its  wings.  The  man  who 
did  all  that  lived  very  long  ago,  but  the  one  who 
writes  about  it  can  be  relied  upon  as  truthful. 
Then  there  was  a  locksmith,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  made  a  lock  of  iron,  steel,  and 
brass,  and  a  key  also.  In  addition  to  this,  he  made 
a  chain  of  gold  of  forty-three  links,  which  he  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  lock  and  key,  and  then  put  it  around 
the  neck  of  a  flea,  which  drew  the  whole  with  per¬ 
fect  ease.  I  have  heard  of  a  cherry-stone  basket, 
such  as  I  make,  containing  fourteen  pairs  of  dice, 
the  spots  of  which  were  so  distinct  that  they  could 
be  seen  without  a  microscope.  One  genius,  whose 
business  it  was  to  make  iron  mills,  made  them  so 
small,  with  all  the  necessary  machinery  for  work¬ 
ing  after  being  started,  that  they  could  be  carried 
in  a  good-sized  sleeve,  and  yet  so  powerful  that 
one,  in  a  single  day,  could  grind  enough  meal  for 
eight  men.  But  more  wonderful  than  all  these 


things,  was  a  set  of  dishes,  exhibited  in  Rome,  in 
the  time  of  Paul  the  Fifth.  The  set  consisted  of 
sixteen  hundred  dishes,  perfect  in  every  part,  and 
yet  so  very  small  that  the  whole  could  be  enclosed 
in  a  case  made  out  of  a  pepper  corn  of  the  ordinary 
size.  They  were  too  small  to  he  seen  without 
magnifying  glasses.” 

“  Oh,  dear  1”  said  Ralph,  screwing  up  his  eyes, 
“it  makes  my  eyes  ache  to  think  of  such  things.” 
— “  It  would  have  made  your  eyes  ache  to  read 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  written,  I’m 
sure,”  said  Uncle  Ted.  “  Some  one,  who  must 
have  had  a  spite  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  wrote 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  Queen’s  name,  and  the  year,  within  the 
compass  of  an  English  penny  (you  know  I  gave 
you  one  the  other  day),  and  then  presented  it  to 
her  Majesty,  who  was  of  course  obliged  to  use 
glasses  in  order  to  read  it.” — “  Well,  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I  think,  Uncle  Ted,”  said  Ralph,  when  his 
uncle  seemed  to  have  talked  himself  tired  and  had 
taken  to  whittling  again,  “  I  don’t  believe  those 
people  had  much  of  anything  to  do  when  they 
spent  their  time  on  those  little  things,  and  I  don’t 
want  to  be  a  genius.  I  want  to  be  a  doctor,  like 
my  papa,  and  be  busy  all  the  time.” — “  Good  for 
you,  Ralph  ;  you’re  a  boy  after  my  own  heart ;  but 
I  don’t  want  you  to  think  that  the  geniuses  I  have 
been  telling  you  about  are  the  best  kind.  The 
great  painters,  of  whom  you  will  learn  some  day, 
were  geniuses,  but  they  were  hard  workers,  and 
my  idea  is,  that  a  true  genius  is  a  man  with  an 
idea  who  works  to  carry  it  out  with  all  his  might.” 


Regarding  Sun-Spots. 

A  young  friend  has  seen  it  stated  that  an  un¬ 
usually  cool  summer  is  caused  by  spots  on  the  sun, 
and  wishes  to  know  “  what  these  spots  are,  and 
what  causes  them.”  He  has  asked  a  question 
which  many  of  the  most  learned  astronomers  have 
long  been  trying  to  answer,  but  they  have  not  en¬ 
tirely  succeeded.  These  spots,  which  appear  at  a 
distance  from  the  sun’s  equator,  and  on  both  sides 
of  it,  vary  in  numbers,  and  differ  greatly  in  size, 
some  of  them  being  thousands  of  miles  across. 
Sometimes  no  spots  are  to  be  seen,  and  then  they 
gradually  increase  until  they  become  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  then  after  a  time  disappear.  It  is  found 
that  their  times  of  greatest  numbers  occur  about 
once  in  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
they  may  affect  the  amount  of  heat  that  the  sun 
gives  off  to  the  earth.  So  little  is  really  known 
about  the  sun  itself,  that  what  takes  place  on  its 
surface  is  a  matter  of  guess  work.  The  spots,  seen 
through  a  telescope,  have  a  dark  centre  (umbra), 


TELESCOPIC  APPEARANCE  OP  A  SUN-SPOT. 


surrounded  by  a  less  dark  portion  (penumbra),  and 
sometimes  a  still  darker  place  is  seen  in  the  middle 
(nucleus).  One  view  is,  that  the  sun  is  surrounded 
by  layers  of  bright  matter,  like  clouds,  and  a  break 
or  opening  in  the  outer  layers,  exposing  those  be¬ 
low,  cause  the  appearance  known  as  sun-spots. 
The  engraving  shows  the  telescopic  appearance  of 
a  very  large  spot.  So  much  has  been  learned  in 
late  years  about  the  sun  and  other  heavenly  bodies, 
that  it  is  likely  we  shall  in  time  know  more  about 
the  nature  of  the  spots  and  what  causes  them. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 

My  talk  about  the  Banana  and  Pine-apple  appears 
to  have  created  an  interest  in  other  tropical  fruits. 
One  of  my  young  friends  wishes  to  know  about 
the  Bread-fruit  Tree,  which  he  has  seen  mentioned. 
He  cannot  understand  how  anything  like  “  bread  ” 


IN  TROPICAL  CLIMATES 

the  people  require  little  animal  food.  They  live 
almost  entirely  upon  fruits,  etc.  The  bread-fruit 
affords  an  abundant  supply  during  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  year.  It  is  said  that  if  a  native  of 
one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  plants  half  a  dozen 
bread-fruit  trees,  he  has  made  ample  provision 
for  all  the  “  bread  ”  that  he  may  eat  during  his 


BRANCH  OF  THE  BREAD-FRUIT. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


can  grow  upon  a  tree,  and  would  like  to  know 
more  about  it.  The  Bread-fruit  is  so  called  because 
it  answers  in  the  place  of  bread.  It  is  produced 
by  a  tree,  a  native  of  the  Society  Islands  and  of 
several  other  islands  in  the  tropical  part  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  and  is  even  found  upon  the  main  land 
in  some  parts  of  Asia.  The  tree  is  closely  related 
to  the  fig,  the  mulberry,  and 
especially  to  the  osage-orange. 

Those  of  my  young  friends  who 
have  seen  the  fruit  of  the  osage- 
orange,  not  rare  in  many  parts 
of  the  West,  where  there  are  old 
hedges  of  this  plant,  can  have  a 
good  idea  of  the  external  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fruit  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  by  imagining 
an  osage-orauge  as  large  as  his 
head,  or  larger.  The  engraving 
shows  a  small  branch  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  with  the  fruit, 
and  the  male  flowers.  The  osage- 
orange  fruit  has  seeds  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  dry,  fibrous  substance  ; 
in  the  bread-fruit  there  are  no 
seeds,  but  the  whole  mass  is 
filled  with  a  starchy,  pulpy  mat¬ 
ter,  which,  when  roasted,  tastes 
much  like  new  bread.  If  allow¬ 
ed  to  become  fully  ripe,  the 
bread-fruit  is  not  esteemed,  but 
when  full  grown,  and  before  it 
is  ripe,  it  is  gathered  for  use. 

THE  NATIVES  PREPARE  IT 

by  making  stones  very  hot ;  a 
hole  having  been  dug  in  the 
ground,  the  hot  stones  are 
placed  in  the  bottom ;  large 
leaves  of  the  banana,  or  plan¬ 
tain,  are  placed  on  the  stones  ; 
upon  these  are  laid  the  bread¬ 
fruits,  usually  quartered  and  a 
woody  core  removed.  Other 
leaves  are  placed  over  the  fruit,  and  the  hole  filled 
up  with  earth.  The  heat  of  the  stones  will,  in  a 
few  hours, completely  cook  the  bread-fruit;  the  oven 
is  then  carefully  opened,  and  it  is  removed  for  use. 


life.  So  productive  and  long-lived  are  the  trees. 

What  is  a  Mirage? 

Recently  the  papers  have  given  notices  of  won¬ 
derful  mirages  that  have  been  seen  upon  the  coasts 
of  Europe,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of  my 
young  friends  should  ask  about  them.  The  name, 
mirage,  is  a  French  one,  meaning  “to  loom  up.” 


causes  a  mirage,  I  must  first  describe  how  they 
look.  Sometimes  places  very  far  distant  appear  to 
be  close  at  hand  and  seen  in  the  air;  at  sea 
ships  known  to  he  many  miles  distant  are  seen  as 
if  suspended  in  the  air.  In  travelling  across  the 
continent  I  have  seen  many  a  mirage.  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  would  appear  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
with  headlands,  islands,  and  sometimes  a  fort  could 
be  plainly  seen,  and  even  ships.  As  to  water,  the 
illusion  was  so  perfect  that  it  was  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  not  real.  In  the  early  days  of 
travel  to  California  by  trains  of  wagons  overland, 
many  of  the  parties  suffered  greatly,  and  some  were 
entirely  lost,  by  pushing  out  for  what  seemed  to  be 
water.  Sad,  indeed,  are  the  stories  told  of  this  mis¬ 
take.  The  engraving  here  given  of  a  mirage  upon 
an  African  desert  will  give  you  an  idea  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance  as  I  have  seen  it  on  the  far  Western  plains. 

WHAT  CAUSES  THE  MIRAGE? 

This  is  not  easy  to  explain,  unless  you  know 
something  about  light.  Most  of  you  have  noticed 
that  when  you  place  an  oar  or  a  pole  in  the  clear 
water  of  a  pond  or  river,  it  seems  to  be  bent.  If 
you  look  across  a  hot  stove,  the  objects  on  the 
other  side  appear  to  be  curiously  distorted  and  out 
of  place.  Rays  of  light  passing  from  a  denser 
medium  to  a  lighter  one,  are  bent  out  of  a  straight 
course.  Thus,  when  they  pass  from  an  oar  or  a 
pole  in  the  water,  they  are  bent,  and  the  object  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  crooked.  When  they  pass  from  com¬ 
mon  air  through  much  lighter,  heated  air,  the  ob¬ 
jects  seem  to  be  bent  out  of  their  shape.  Now  all 
the  mirages  I  have  seen,  have  been  where  the  soil 
became  very  hot  from  the  sun  ;  this  hot  soil  heated 
the  air  just  above  it.  There  was  a  layer  of  hot  air 
close  to  the  earth  and  just  above,  the  other  air  was 
not  heated.  Objects  seen  at  a  distance  through 
these  two  kinds  of  air,  were  singularly  distorted, 
and,  like  things  seen  across  the  hot  air  of  a  stove, 
much  out  of  shape.  In  this  state  of  the  air  a  bar¬ 
ren,  sandy  tract  looks  like  water,  and  clumps  of 
bushes  are  distorted  to  look  like  trees.  Wherever  a 
mirage  has  been  examined,  the  appearance  has 
been  found  to  be  caused  by  a  difference  in  the 
density  of  the  air,  whether  from  contact  with 
heated  earth,  or,  seen  at  sea,  with  heated  water. 


MIRAGE  IN  THE  DESERT. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


It  should  be  pronounced  mee-razh,  as  near  as  the 
pronunciation  can  be  written.  In  some  countries 
a  mirage  is  very  rare;  in  others  it  is  almost  of 
daily  occurrence.  Before  I  try  to  tell  you  what 


Mirage  is  a  very  interesting  phenomenon  to  see 
once  or  twice,  but  when  it  occurs  day  after  day, 
one  soon  tires  of  its  unnatural  appearance,  and 
prefers  to  look  upon  a  landscape  that  is  real. 


1883.]  ttfor  Adv’lng  Rates,  etc.,  see  page 472.]  AMEKICAU  AGRICULTURIST, 
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SHORT-HAND  BY  MAIL. 

A  speed  of  50  words  a  minute  guaranteed  in  one  course  of 
lessons,  by  mall.  Class  and  private  tuition.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet.  Philadelphia  "  “ 

1338  Chestnut  St. 


school 


>ol  of  Phonography. 
lingle  &  Mcknight. 


ONE  TRIAL  OF  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 
with  the 


<A.S.T. 


BLACK  TIP  ON  THEM,  will  convince 
Parents  of  their  AALIJE. 


THE 

WATERBUBY  WATCH. 

PRICE  $3.50,  by  REGISTERED  MAIL,. 
Stem  Winder.  Circulars  with  full  particulars  free. 
CUMMINGS  &  CO.,  38  Bey  St.,  New  York. 


PHILIP’S  SPIRAL  CORN  HUSKER. 

Simple,  Durable,  Effective,  and  works  rapidly. 

This  machine,  improved 
and  perfected,  does  its 
work  thoroughly,  picking 
the  corn  from  the  stalk, 
and  stripping  every  ear. 
large  or  small,  soft  or 
hard,  completely  of  its 
husks  and  silk.  Any  ordi¬ 
nary  two-horse  power  will 
run  it. 

E.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  New  York  City,  Local  and  Ex- 

Sort  Agents.  For  Circulars,  etc.,  address  them  or  the 
ianufacturers, 

PHILIPS  SPIRAL  CORN  HUSKER  CO., 

Hudson,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PEarliNc 

The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLGTHHWG, 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz¬ 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers — but  see  that  vile  Counter- 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINE 
is  tho  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
the  name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 

Howto  Builds monly i 

"""1 2  vols.  large  Quarto,  S78  illustrations.  Price  $1. 
|  Contains  designs  for  Villas,  Farm  Houses,  Cot- 
itages,  Barns  and  Outhouses  of  everv1  descrip¬ 
tion,  also  for  Hotbeds,  Cisterns,  &c.,  &c.  **Pre» 
Iciselv  meets  a  want  which  thousands  have 
I  felt.  — N*Y*0bservero  As  it  is  impossible  to 
[  describe  these  books  In  an  adv’t  or  even  in  a 
|  circular,  we  send  them,  post-paid,  for  exami - 
1  nation,  on  receipt  of  $1,  to  be  returned  and 

_ I  money  refunded,  if  not  entirely  satisfactory® 

Address,  Co-operative  Building  Plan  Association, 
24  Beekman  St.(Box2702),RewYorko  ( Mention  this  paper*) 


WELL  BORINS, 


ARTESIAN  VELX] 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY 
and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recom- 
mondedin  ‘ ‘ Amarioan  Agriculturist, "  nov.No.,  ms, page 465. 
Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  In  earth  or 
rock  anywhere®  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  price  list  and  terms  to  Agents. 

Pieros  Well  Excavator  Bo.  long  Island  City,  Sew  York. 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 

FERMENTA¬ 

TION. 


ro  KEEP 
IT 

SWEET  _ 

USE 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Senu  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free :  sufficient  for 
10  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  Bbla.,  $1.50,  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.80  by  mall,  prepaid.  Price 
lower  in  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZINSSER  &>  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


J.  M.  THORBUKN  &  CO., 

15  JOHN  STREET, 

NEW  YORK, 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT  THEIR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED 

CATALOG  U  E  OF 

BULBS 

for  Autumn  planting  is  ready  for  mailing  to  applicants. 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS 

FOR  FLORISTS,  A  SPECIALTY. 

Good  Pay  for  Agents.  $100.  to  $300.  per  mo., 
made  selling  our  fine  Books  and  Bibles.  Write 
to  J.  C.  McCURDY  <&  CO.,  Philad’a,  Pa. 


'WONDERS  JM 

I  V7  to  Our  Mammoth  Illustrated  Cataloguer 


m 

MAGICAL 
1TRICAL 
HANICAL 

_  _  _  ilogue  of  above 

land  many  other  marvelous  and  curious  things 
I  is  a  wonder  in  itself.  Sent  FREE  on  application. 

AGENTS  WANTED  magic^an^erns 

1 160  pages,  including  Photo,  and  Lecture,  1  Oc. 

HARBACH  ORCANINACO. 

1 809  FILBERT  STREET,  PHILADA.,  PA.. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 

How  Watch  Cases  are  Made. 

A  plate  of  solid  gold  14  2-10  karats 
fine  is  soldered  on  each  side  of  a  plate  of 
hard  nickel  composition  metal,  and  the 
three  are  then  passed  between  polished 
steel  rollers.  From  this  plate  the  various 
parts  of  the  cases — backs,  centers,  bezels, etc. 
are  cut  and  shaped  by  dies  and  formers. 
The  gold  is  thick  enough  to  admit  of  all 
kinds  of  chasing,  engraving,  and  engine- 
turning.  The  composition  metal  gives  it 
needed  strength,  stiffness  and  solidity,  while 
the  written  guarantee  of  the  manufacturers 
warranting  each  case  to  wear  twenty  years 
proves  that  it  contains  all  the  gold  that 
can  possibly  be  needed.  This  guarantee 
is  given  from  actual  results,  as  many  of 
these  cases  have  been  worn  perfectly  smooth 
by  years  of  use  without  wearing  through 
the  gold. 

Dubuque,  Ia.,  Dec.  14, 1880. 

I  have  used  on©  of  your  James  Boss’  Gold  Watch 
Cases  for  seventeen  years.  I  bought  it  second-hand 
and  know  of  its  having1  been  used  before  I  got  it, 
but  do  not  know  how  long.  It  looks  good  for  ten 
years  longer.  Did  not  suspect  it  was  a  filled  case 
until  so  informed  by  a  jewel©*  a  short  time  since. 
I  most  cheerfully  recommend  your  cases  to  be  all 
they  are  represented  to  be,  and  more. 

O.  McCraney,  Dep.  Col .  Int .  Rev .  3 d  Dis.  Iowa . 

Send  8  cent  stamp  to  Keystone  Wwteh  Case  Factories,  Phila¬ 
delphia?  Pa.,  for  handsome  Illustrated  Pamphlet  showing  how 
Jam©»  Boss®  and  Keystone  Wat®h  Cases  are  made* 

{To  he  Continued .)  • 


FAY’S  CELEBRATED 

WATER-PROOF 

MANILLA  MOPING 

Resembles  fine  leather;  for  Roofs,  Outside 
Walls  and  inside  in  place  of  plaster.  Very 
strong  and  durable.  Catalogue  with  testimo¬ 
nials  and  samples,  free.  Established  1866. 

W.  H.  FAY  <fc  VO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


ROBERTS,  DURH ALL  1  HICKS, 

STOCK  FARMS, 

Near  WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

DUTCH  FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

M2  NORMAN 

PEROHERON  HUHD.DiD 

Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  and  dealers  to 
their  stock  as  above,  confident  that  they  have  as  fine  lots  as 
have  been  brought  to  this  country,  all  having  been  selected 
by  a  member  of  our  firm  in  person,  who  visited  the  best 
herds  in  Holland;  and  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
most  experienced  horsemen  In  France  made  selections  from 
the  best  horses  in  Normandy.  Write  for  Catalogue  and 
any  information  to 

JOHN  H.  HICKS,  Box  684,  Wert  Chester,  Pa. 


TleB 


Y  ALL  ODDS 

est  Equipped 


RAILROAD  IN  THE  WORLD, 


Let  it  be  forever  remembered  that  the 

Chicago  4  North-Western 

1AI  L  W  A  Y 

is  the  best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  it  is  preferred  by  all 
well  posted  travellers  when  passing  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  AND  COLORADO. 

It  also  operates  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  be¬ 
tween 

CMcaco  and  St.  Paiilaffl  linneapolls. 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard 
(Green  Bay),  Wis.,  Winona,  Owatonna,  Mankato,  Minn., 
Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Webster  City.  Aigona,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill., 
are  amongst  its  800  local  stations  on  its  lines. 

Among  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  of  superiority 
enjoyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  its  DAY 
COACHES,  which  are  the  finest  that,  human  art 
and  ingenuity  can  create;  its  PALATIAL  SLEEP¬ 
ING  CARS,  which  are  models  of  comfort  and  ele¬ 
gance;  its  PALACE  DRAWING  UOOI1 
CARS,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  aby ;  and  its  widely 
celebrated 

NORTH-WESTERN  DINING  CARS, 

the  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  road  any¬ 
where.  In  short,  it  is  asserted  that 

IT  IS  THE  S*EST  EQUIPPED  ROAD 
IN  THE  WOULD. 

All  points  of  interest  North,  Northwest  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres,  summer  resorts  and  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds  are  accessible  by  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  5,000  miles  of  road,  and 
lias  over  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  constantly 
caring  for  its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  your  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents 
sell  them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route, 
that  gives  first-class  accommodations,  than  it  does  to 
go  by  the  poorly  equipped  roads. 

For  Maps,  Descriptive  Circulars,  and  Summer  Resort 
Papers,  or  other  information  not  obtainable  at  your 
local  ticket  office,  write  to  the 

G-en’l  Pass’r  Agent,  0,  &  N.-W.  R’y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


asksibs 

Liquid  Paints 

Are  the  purest,  finest,  richest,  most  durable  and  economi¬ 
cal  paints  ever  made  for  structural  purposes.  Samples  of 
colors  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  by  mail. 

From  American  Agriculturist.  November,  1880. 

“Through  a  number  of  years  tlie  H.  W. 
Johns  M’f’g  Co.  have  established  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  making  liquid 
paints  that  are  remarkable  for  their  dura¬ 
bility  and  beauty.  Their  Asbestos  Liquid 
Paints  have  real  merit,  and  all  who  con¬ 
template  painting  their  farm  and  other 
buildings  should  bear  this  in  mind.  We 
can  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  our  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  firm  and  its  paints  in 
the  past.” 

Copy  of  our  Pamphlet , 

“  STRUCTURAL  DECORATION,” 

with  illustrations  of  prominent  buildings  and  ether  struc¬ 
tures  painted  with  our  paints,  showing  colors  used,  etc., 
will  be  mailed  free  upon  application. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  Rfl’f’g  Co., 

87  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 
Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Roofing, 
Steam  Pipe  and  Boilor  Coverings,  Steam 
Packing,  Millboard,  Sheathings,  Lin¬ 
ings,  Coatings,  Cements,  etc. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[OCTOBER; 


Choice  collections  of  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots,  Plants,  Seeds, 
and  Small  Fruits,  for  fall  planting.  Our  Autumn  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  above,  with  beautifully  Colored  Plate,  and 
many  illustrations,  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  will 
be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  G  cents. 

A  New  Winter  Wheat.— Winter  Pearl. 

ThiB  new  and  promising  variety  is  the  result  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  made  by  F.  H.  Horsford,  of  Charlotte,  Vermont, 
1878,  and  is  a  cross  between  these  two  well-known  wheats, 
the  Diehl  and  Clawson.  The  heads  are  beardless,  regular, 
and  very  handsome,  five  and  a  half  Inches  long,  with 
eighteen  to  twenty  breasts,  of  four  grains  each.  Kernels 
about  the  size  of  the  Clawson,  hard,  plump,  and  of  a  light 
amber  color.  Straw,  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  bright 
yellow,  strong  and  elastic;  tillers  freely,  forty  heads  hav¬ 
ing  been  counted  from  one  kernel.  It  matures  with  Claw- 
sou,  and  has  produced  the  past  season  (1888)  in  Northern 
Vermont  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  bushels  per  acre  from  one 
bushel  of  seed,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  even  more 
productive  in  a  better  wheat  country.  Price  by  mail,  trial 
packets  (conta’ning  2  ozs.),  25  cents  each  ;  per  pound,  $1.00. 

New  Winter  Rye.— Thousand  Fold. 

In  hardiness  and  yield  it  is  not  excelled  by  any  other 
variety,  having  wintered  splendidly  in  most  severe  seasons, 
producing  from  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  seasons.  On  account  of  its 
luxuriant  growth  and  profuse  tillering,  a  quarter  to  a  third 
less  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre  than  is  used  of  less  vigor¬ 
ous  growing  kinds.  Price,  one  pound,  50  cents  ;  three 
pounds,  $1.00,— by  mail,  post-paid;  per  peck,  $1.75;  half 
bushel,  $2.50 ;  bushel,  $5.00— bags  included. 

For  further  particulars  see  our  Fall  Catalogue. 

33.  I£.  33LISS  SONS, 

 34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


SSHZaSEZHZE 


BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Our  New  Autumn  Catalogue  of 
DUTCH  BULBS,  PLANTS,  and 
SMALL  FRUITS,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to 
all  applicants.  It  contains  a  complete  list 
and  represents  a  large,  well-grown  and 
selected  stock.  Our  Flower  Seed  List  will 
be  found  replete  with  the  best  strains  of 
Primula,  Calceolaria,  Pansy,  Smilax,  Apple 
Geranium,  and  other  Florist’s  Seeds  of 
new  crop. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


BEAUTIFUL, 

Catalogue 

FREE  I 


ULBS 

MiLLlOMB 
©F  THEM 
For  FLORISTS  and 
AMATEURS. 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Japan 
Bulba,  French  Bulbs, 
American  Bulbs.  Also 
Plants  for  Greenhouses 
and  Window  Gardens, 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  SCO. 

SEEDSMEN, 

Rochester,  N. Y.  &  Chicago,  HU 


For  Sale  Cheap. 

300,000  Peach  Trees.  1  year  from  bud.  raised  from 
Tennessee  pits.  100,000  Cherry  and  La  Versailles 
Currants,  land  2  years  old.  25,000  Concord  Vines. 
1  and  2  years  old,  together  with  a  full  assortment  of 
other  Nursery  stock.  Address, 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  GU 


PEACH  TREES 


Worked  on  Natural  Stocks. 

An  immense  stock  includ¬ 
ing  Schumaker,  Pratt, 
Wheatland,  Waterloo, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Wa¬ 
ger,  &c.  Descriptions, hints 
on  Peach  Culture,  and  low 
prices,  and  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  of 
all  kinds  mailed  applicants. 

J.  T.  LOVETT, 
Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Introducer  of  Nansen  and  Cuthbert  Baspberrir 

Thorburn  l  Titus, 

158  Chambers  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  DUTCl 
BULBS  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 


rip  HE  Autumn  number  of  Vick’s  Floral  Guide,  contain- 
JL  ing  a  full  list  of  Bulbs  for  Fall  Planting,  and  Flowers 
for  the  House,  with  descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Lilies,  and  all  Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  tne 
garden,  just  published,  and  free  to  all  on  application.  Cus¬ 
tomers  who  ordered  bulbs  last  fall  will  receive  it  without 
applying. _ JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dutch  Bulbs 

NEW  AND  RARE  WINTER  FLOWERING 
PLANTS,  NEW  FRUITS,  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— Large  Importations,  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs,  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-house  Plants,  Palms,  Orchids,  Roses,  &c.,  well 
grown,  cheap.  New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cheiries, 
new  Grapes,  new  Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of 
all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  Catalogues  mailed  to 
applicants.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Choice  Imported  HYACINTHS,  $1.00  per  Dozen. 

Fall  Catalogue  Free.  JOSEPH  E.  BONSALL,  Salem,  O. 

"  BEST  MARK;iT"pEAR^ 

997399  Peach  Trees.  All  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  new  and  old  Strawberries,  Cur- 
rants^Grapes^Rasjjberries,  etc. 

~  "  EARLY  CLUSTER 

lie w“Rl acfib e r ry ,  earlyT~Har3y7  good ; 

single  hill  yielded  13  quarts  at  one  pick¬ 
ing.  Send  for  free  Catalogue. 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.J. 

"PURVIEW  MRSEKIEsT' 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 

1250,000  handsome  Peach  Trees. 
Kiefl'er  Pear  Trees.  Millions  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  25  Acres  Big 
Berries— Old  Iron  Clad,  Manchester,  Big 
Bob,  and  all  others.  Catalogues  free. 
Address  J.  PERKINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

■REACH  TREES  at  living  prices.  Apple,  Plum, 
JL  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Prices  on  Application. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


200,000  Beach  Trees  for  fall  of  1883.  Suitable  for  all 
sections,  at  especially  low  rates.  Also  a  full  stock  of 
all  Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines.  100.000  Wilson  Early 
Blacl  berry,  grown  from  root  cuttings,  and  a  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Grapes,  Raspberry,  Asparagus,  Strawberries,  &e. 
Send  orders  early,  aud  secure  best  stock  and  assortment. 
Address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Village  Nurseries, 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 


US  E8  9  S  ■  “3“  And  itirs.  fctarneia  strawberry 

f  nwl  II  for  1884.  Thetwoforpriceofone. 

£2  An  immense  stock  of  Tyler  and 
EtS  u  ELa  @  all  Black  Caps  and  Small  Fruits. 
(Monthly.)  Also  Wager  Peach.  Address 
JOHNSTON,  ShortsviUe,  Ontario  County, N.  Y. 


R 


RTTl  A  d  ITT  TREES,  best  new  and  old  sorts,  fine 
JT  stock,  in  quantities  to  suit.  General 

Nursery  stock,  small  Trees  and  Plants  by  mail.  Price  list 
free.  JOS1AH  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

BE'AUTIFUL  EVER-B  LOOMING 


SPLENDID  POT  PLANTS,  specially  prepared  for 
House  Culture  and  Winter  Bloom.  Delivered 
safely  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  all  post  offices. 
S  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  for  SI; 
1 2 for S2 ;  l9forS3;  26forS4;  35forS5.;  75for 
$10;  lo6  for  $13.  We  GIVE  AWAY,  m  Pre¬ 
miums  and  Extras, more  ROSES  than  most  es¬ 
tablishments  grow.  Our  NEW  GUIDE,  a  complcri 
Treatise  on  the  Bose,10vp.elegantly  illustrated  —  Tree  to  a 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa- 


DUE  NEW  FALL  CATALOGUE 

- OF - 

BULBS  m  PLANTS 

Now  ready,  and  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


HHSELLtt5lt,«r 

Most  profitable  RASPBERRY  yet 
produced.  Send  lor  full  account. 

SMALL  FRUITS! 

All  valuaDle  varieties.  A  superior 
stock  of  FRUIT  TREES.  Bril¬ 
liantly  illustrated  Cataloguc/ree, 
telling  how  to  ir^t  and  grow  them. 

J.T.L0VEm^le&* 

[Introducer  of  Cuthbert  Raspberry* 


TO  NURSERYMEN. 


PEACH  PITS.— A  large  stock  of  choice  Southern 
natural  Peach  Pita  for  planting.  Samples  and  prices  on  ap¬ 
plication.  JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

1114  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

offers  a  fine  stock  of  all 
the  choicest  Small 
Fruit  Plants,  and 
Grape  Vines,  at  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low  rates.  All 
the  new  and  standard  kinds.  Potgrown  Strawberry 
plants  at  greatly  reduced  rates  for  October  planting. 
Fall  is  the  best  time  to  plant.  Send  stamp 
for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Address, 


E.P.R0E 


Cornwall-on-Hudson,  H.  Y.  E.  P.  ROE 


The  largest,  best,  and  most  productive  Early  Blackberry, 
3)4  incheB  around,  from  seed  of  selected  Wilson’s  Early. 

K1EFFER  PEAR  TREES. 
S00,000  Peach  Trees. 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  GRAPES,  &c. 

Catalogue,  with  Colored  Plates,  Free. 

__  WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


if 


rKo7cero°pPLANTyourSTRAWBERRIES 

next  June.  Send  for  free  circular. 
Address  F.I.SAGE  &  SON.Wethersfield.Ct. 


800,000  Mo.  1  PEACH  TREES. 

Over  eighty  varieties  among  which  can  he  found  kinds 
suited  to  all  sections,  including  all  the  new  and  old  standard 
sorts  :  also  300,000  Apple  Trees.  200,000  of  them  extra  long 
keeping  varieties,  adapted  to  Southern  planting,  and 
wherever  long-keeping  varieties  are  desirable.  Kiefer  and 
Leconte  Pears.  Also  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery 
stock,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Small  Fruit,  and  other  plants  sent  by  mail  to  all  sections. 
Catalogues  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with  much 
valuable  information,  mailed  gratis. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington  (Delaware). 

Deciduous  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs, 

Both  of  Large  and  Small  Size.  One  of  the  finest 
collections  ever  offered.  Special  quotations  to  parties 
buying  largely.  A  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  including 

100,000  APPLE  AND  PEACH  TREES, 

and  other  Fruits  in  Variety.  Small  Fruits  and  Grape 
Vines,  all  the  leading  new  and  old  sorts.  A  Descriptive 
Catalogue  Free. 

WILLIAM  H,  MOON,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

seSTwheat  o  and  all  standard 

varieties  at  low  prices.  Descriptive  History  and  samples 
mailed  free.  JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 

1114  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Best  of  20  years’  selection. 
Address,  C.  A.  DEITZ, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


m  WHEAT. 

Martin  Amber  Wheat. 

This  new  variety  has  again  proven  its  superiority  over 
older  varieties  by  its  enormous  yield.  Fine  quality  of 
Grain  and  Flour,  and  the  fact,  that  with  ordinary  cultivation 
it  only  requires  Bushel  of  Seed  to  produce  TWENTY- 
FIVE  to  FORTY  Bushels  per  acre.  Price,  by  Express, 
1  peck  $2.00,  y,  bushel  $3.00,  bushel,  enough  for  one  acre, 
$4.00, 1  bushel  $5.00.  By  mail  prepaid,  1  lb.  50  cts..  3  lbs.  $1.00, 
The  Martin  Amber  Wheat  originated  in  this  locality  and  1 
warrant  my  seed  pure.  Descriptive  circular  free.  Address, 

J.  L.  DILLON,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  Bloomsburg,  Fa. 
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dlOirNTk  II7II1,1  A  nPd  including  Lovett’s  New  White,  the  best 
5SlCj.lLl.fl_P  W  JH.  fllii».  M  IS®  of  all.  $50  in  cash  prizes  for  largest 
yield  from  one  peck.  Lh.,  75  cts.,  post-paid;  peck,  $3;  bus.,  $10.00.  Circulars  free.  No  winter  wheat 
grower  should  be  without  it.  BENSON,  MAULE  4  00.,  129  and  131  South  Trout  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ANDRETH 


PEDIGREE 

f 


THE  13.  S.  SV1AIL  BRITOS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1784.  Drop  us  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  PRICED  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LANDKETH,  PHILADELPHIA. 


•FRUIT  TREES.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
GRAPE  VINES.  PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 
Si  ALL  FRUITS.  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES. 

An  immense  stock.  Splendid  Assortment.  Warranted  true.  Remarkably  cheap— 4-0  CHOICE 
S5S  4  C?  E?  ”8°  C5  Send  for  Catalogue  free.  28th  year.  400  Acres.  18  Greenhouses.  Address 
I  Ob  THE  STORKS  &,  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Labe  Co.,  Ohio 


Catalpa  Speciosa! 

HARDY  WESTERN  CATALPA. 

One  Million  for  sale  this  fall  at  the  following  prices : 

Per  100.  Per  1,000. 


1  yr. 
1  yr. 
lyr. 
lyr. 


old,  4  to  6  Inches . ..$0.60 


$3.00 

5.00 

7.50 

10.00 

15.00 

80.00 


old',  6  to  9  “  .  1.00 

old,  9  to  12  “  . .  .....  1.50 

old,  18  to  18  “  . .  2.00 

2  yrs.  old,  transplanted,  18  to  24  Inches  .  3.00 

2yrs.  old,  “  2  to  3  feet _ 4.00 

No  charges  for  boxing  or  packing. 

Also,  oyer  sixty  other  varieties  of  Tree  Seedlings  and 
Tree  Seeds  for  Forest  and  Ornamental  planting. 

Price  List  for  fall  of  1883  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  who  apply. 

My  new  work  on  Forestry  will  he  sent  free  to  all  pur¬ 
chasers  who  order  live  dollars’  worth  of  stock  from  this 
list.  Address, 

W.  W.  JOHNSON, 

Snowflake,  Antrim  Co.,  Midi. 

Pocklintrton,  Duch¬ 
ess,  Lady  W  asking 
ton,  Vergennes, 

Moore’s  Early, 

Jefferson,  Early 
Victor,  Brighton, 

HI.  ft!  Up  RENTISS.  BAH  JUU 

Also  other  Small  Fruits,  and  all  older  varli  ties  Grapes,  Ex¬ 
tra  quality.  Warranted  true,  Cheap  by  mall.  Low 
Rates  to  Dealers.  LARGEST  STOCK  IN 
AMERICA.  Prices  reduced.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Eredonia,  N.  Y. 

CRAPE  VINES  ! 

ton.Del- 
IVVEK 

- .  .  _ _ ,  ..1th  lith¬ 

ograph  cuts  of  Jefferson  and  Pocklintrton.  ALL 
STOCK  WARRANTED  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

EVERETT  BROWN  &  CO.SMR'tffc 

Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Warranted  true  to  name. 
Lowest  Prices,  and 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties.  At 
dozen  rates,  free  by  mull. 
Special  attention  called 
to  Promising  Novelties.  Send  for  Price-List.  Address, 
BUSH  ”  ” — T  "  . * - 


GRAPES 


&  SON  <&f  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co,,  M©„ 


Oumson  Nurseries. 

100,000  Peach  Trees 

150,000  Mulberry  Trees  for  silk  food ;  best 
varieties.  Silk-worin  Eggs.— Choice  Small 
Fruits.— 75  Acres  of  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  including  Rhododendrons, 
Azalias,  Kalinia,  Japanese  Maples,  etc. 
etc.  Catalogues  Free, 

HANCE  &  BORDEN,  Mang’rs,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


B 


LOOMINGiTON  |“S 
NURSERY  CO.  HS 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL  '  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Catalogue 
for  Fall  of  1883  now  ready  and  mailed  on  application. 

23?“  600  ACRES  1  13  GREENHOUSES! 

JAMES  VICK  STEAWBERRY. 

5,000,000  plants  for  sale.  Also  75,000  Souhegan,  60,000  Tyler, 
50,000  Shaffer’s  Colossal  Raspberry  plants,  etc.  Fruit 
Grower's  Journal,  also  Hints  on  Fruit  Culture,  free  to  all. 
Gbebn’s  Nursery  Co.,  Box  562,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

T.  It,  .IKIVKINS  Nurseryman,  Rochester, 
1.  B.  JbimillS,  N.  Y.,  wants  first-clasl 
salesmen.  Will  pay  expenses  and  salary. 


S  TROWBRIDGE 

ABROAD-CAST^ 

SEED  SOWER. 

The  Best,  Cheapest  and  Simplest. 

Sows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  lime,  salt,  ashes,  fertilizers 
—and  everything  requiring  broadcasting— any  quantity  per 
acre,  better  and  faster  than  by  any  other  method.  Saves 
seed  by  sowing  imperfectly  even.  Sows  single  or  double 
cast,  all  on  either  or  both  sides  of  wagon.  Not  affected  by 
wind,  as  the  seed  is  not  thrown  up  into  the  air.  Perfectly 
simple.  Readily  attached  to  any  wagon.  Lasts  a  life-time. 
Can  be  used  wherever  a  wagon  can  be  driven.  Team  walk¬ 
ing  one  mile  sows  four  acres  of  wheat.  Crop  one-fourth 
larger  than  when  drilled.  Send  stamp  for  circulars,  giving 
terms  and  testimonials.  Mention  this  paper. 

C.  W.  DORR,  Secretary, 

DES  MOINES  M’F’G  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Souhegan  Raspberry  Plants. 

300,000  first-class  Gregg  and  Souhegan  Raspberry  Plants  at 
low  prices.  Special  rates  for  lots  of  5,000  or  more. 

C.  C.  HART,  Southington,  Conn. 


who  are  Interested  In 

Growing  Crops 


cheaply  and  successfully 
should  write  us  for  our  pamphlet  on  pure 
fertilizers.  4a~fl  good  fertilizer  can  be  made 
at  homef  orabout$  |2  a  ton  by  composting 

with  POWELL’S  PREPARED  CHEMICALS. 

Referencesin  Every  State.  Agents  wanted 
for  unoccupied  territory.  Apply  with  references. 

BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Powell’s  Tip-Top  Bone  Fertilizer,, 


16  LIGHT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD 


METROPOLITAN 

FERTILIZER. 

Composed  of  Blood. 
Meat,  anti  Bone.  Equal 
to  the  high-priced  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

Only  $25  per  ton. 
Sold  only  by 

H.B.GRIFFING, 
70  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York. 


BOWKER'S 

Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate  with  Potash. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and  low  In 
price.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


1883 - AUTUMN - 1883. 

Those  who  wish  to  raise 

DELICIOUS  FRUITS  deserip^ 

tion,  or  to  ornament  their  grounds  with  New  and 

Beautiful  ORNAMENTAL  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  etc.,  should  send  for  our  Abridged 
Catalogue,  mailed  free  on  applicatiou.  Now  is  the  time  to 
prepare  orders.  Address, 

ELLWANCER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


100  BARRELS  BED  OAK  ACORNS. 

Also,  Seeds  of  White  Pine,  Pitch  Pine,  Sugar  Maple,  Scarlet 
Maple,  White  Birch,  Poplar-Leaved  Birch,  White  Ash,  Juni 
perus  Prostrata,  &c.,  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  JAMES  D 
MAHONEY,  Penacook,  N.  H„  or  Saco.  Me.  Orders,  to  en 
sure  fulfillment,  must  be  sent  in  before  time  for  collections 


Avery  complete  and  practical  guide  to  Forest  Tree  Plant¬ 
ing  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  early  in  October. 

It  contains  over  seventy  pages  of  reading  matter.  A 
largo  number  of  varieties  are  treated  separately,  and  plain 
and  explicit  directions  for  growing  from  seed,  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  management  in  each  case'  are  given.  It  has  an  il¬ 
luminated  cover,  and  also  contains  beautiful  and  accurate 
delineations  of  about  thirty  varieties  of  forest  leaves  iu 
autumn  colors. 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  50  cents. 

Address  all  orders  to 

W  W.  .XOHTVSOTST, 

Snowflake,  Antrim  Co.,  Midi. 


ESTABLISHED  19lU.  NO  PATENT  S  NO  PAY  S 

obtained  for  Mechanical  Devices,  Com¬ 
pounds,  Designs  and  Labels.  All  preli¬ 
minary  examinations  as  to  patentability 
of  inventions  free.  Our*‘  Guide  lor  Obtain¬ 
ing  Patents  ”  is  sent  free  everywhere. 


PATENTS 

Address  LOUIS  BAGGEIt  &  CO.,  Solicitors  of  Patents, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C* 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

2  7  I£T  USE. 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sizes-l  to  40  H.  Power 

Adopted  by  U.S.gov. 
at  forts  ana  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading;  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  III  Feed  Mill, 

which  can  be  run  by  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUPflP  GO.  BATAVIA  ILL. 

TheTper  scabs’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 
mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’ Wind  Mill  &Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

jMfy.  IN  USE  IN  EVERT  State  and  Territory  of 
<  .I  the  U.S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 

fgiiMil:  1 '  been  made  by  us  for  15  years. and  has 
Vt&MLr f~a * f L I „  l  never  blown  down  without  tower 
'  *"  ILJ—  breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 

show.  mills  sent  on  so  hays  test 

TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  CORN 
SMELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
,  WANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat- 
i  alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL 
AN®  TEED  MILL  CO.,  Bataria,  Kane  Co.IlL 


T 

m 


Tie  fatertowii 

WINDMILL. 

THE  BEST  IN  USE 
Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  A 
H.  H,  BABCOCK 
BUGGY  CO.. 
Successors  to  H.  H.  Babcock 
&  Sons,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


.OLD  RELIABLE  STOVER. 

We  Manufacture  the  Stover  Pumping 
Windmill,  as  well  as  Geared  Windmills  of 
all  sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shellers, 
Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders,  operated 
,  by  Pumping  Windmills.  Corn  and  Cob 

Double-faced  Grinders  with  Sweep,  and  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Agencies. 
FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO.. 

Freeport,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
Sole  Owners.  Proprietors,  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Stover  Wind  Mill  for  the  United  States. 
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AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL  THE  NEW  BOOK. 

FARMING  tells  how  to 


FOR 


Cultivate  all  Farm  Crops 
in  the  Best  Manner:  Breed, 
Feed  and  Care  for  Stock, 
Crow  Fruit,  Manage  Farm 
Business  ;  Make  Homes 
HappiT.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  ON  THE 
FARM.  Every  Farmer  should  have  acopy.  86W  Pages. 
140  Illustrations.  Write  for  full  description  to 
J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  CREAM  OF  All  BOOKS  OF  ADVENTURE, 

Phereoes  I AHD I 


PROFIT 


EEDS. 


The  thrilling  adventures  of  all  the  hero-explorers  and  fighters, 
with  Indians,  outlaws  and  wild  beasts,  overour  whole  country, 
from  ihe  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Lives  and  famous  ex- 

T  aCaIIa  ink  ( I A  O  r,  A  V  Anl  AVI  R  r(l  C 


0.1-1  Vi  lid  V  C  LUliU  1UUICU  IU 

UEITS  WANTED 


W.  H.  THOMPSON,  Publisher,  404 , 


i  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


tlsed 
cards  at  wholobale. 


rHFORD  CARD  CO.  Northford,  CL 


50 


40 

40 

YOUNG  11 


E. 


A'ti£STS  WANTED  to  take  orders  for  our 

LEGANT  PORTRAIT 

made  from  small  pictures  of  all  kinds.  8end\ 
■ for  terms.  8.  C.  Tallman  &  Co.  Auburn,  N.Y, 


s 


IT  PAYS 


HBII 

VI  CTO  Ref  Ft  1  CYCLES. 

hichestclassIwork/—  new  features. 

SEND  3c-t.STA^P  FOR  I  LLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

OVERMAN  W, HEEL C?' 

KssHtettaBS® 

.  vv<ha;rt for 

Bill,  Gens.  Miles  and  Crook,  great  Indian  Cruets  and  scores  ( 
others.  GORGEOUSLY  IILUS|RATED  with  175  fine  engraving 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Low  priced  and  beats  anything  to  Bel 
SCAMMEL  &  CO.,  Box  4033,  St.  Louis  or  Philadelphia. 

I  have  a  new  and  rich  work  of  rare  attraction  and 
value.  Over  2.000  illustrations,  nearly  1,200  pages  in  a 
volume— never  before  equalled  for  the  FARMER, 
STOCK-RAISEU,  or  HARDENER.  40  Colleges 
and  Specialists  have  contributed  to  this  Great  Work. 

I  think  the  endorse¬ 
ments  are  unparal¬ 
leled  and  that,  its  sale 
offers  capable  men 
a  chance  to  make 
money  not  equalled  elsewhere  in  the  book-line  to-day.  In¬ 
vestigation  solicited !  A  valuable  pamphlet  free !  A  confiden¬ 
tial  proposition  to  those  open  for  an  engagement.  Address 
” - ” -  “1  Aren  !~  -  ~ 


Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture,  Sociology, 
Governineut  of  Children,  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  vear. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF  NER¬ 
VOUSNESS.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  $1.50. 

EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  By  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  $1. 
LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.D.  $1. 

M.  li.  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 


t  large 

(iii  board) French  &  Swiss  Florals,  Motto,  Re- 
ineinbrancc  &  Verse  Cards,  in  fancy  script  type, 
10c,  14packs  #l.OOorJi5  Gold  Bevel  Edge  Cards,  10c.  Our 
Beautiful  bound  Sample  Albumforl883  withillust’d  PremiumList, 
reduced  Price  List,  Ac.  25c.  S.  M.  FOOTE,  North  lord.  Ct. 

PARTI  COLLECTORS.^, 

\Du\ ill  Saw,  quisite  designs,  delicate  finish  for!2ct«. 

Wm.  II.  Donaldson  &  Co.t  113  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


RARE  OFFERS 

25  BEAUTIFUL  CARDS,  name  in  strlioh 
print, 10c.  12  packs  (with  12  names)  and 
this  elegant  Ring  for  $1.  (Don't  confound 
onr  Cards  with  the  cheap  pacts  of  60,  sdver- 
extensively.  Agents'  Album  of  Samples,  26c.  Blank 
'  '  '  NORTH”'*" - - 


Perfect  Beauties,  new  style  Imported  Chromo  Cards 
Swiss  and  French  Florals,  roses,  birds,  mottoeB, &c., 
name  on,  10  cts.  AStna  Printing  Co.,  Northfora,  Ct. 


LARGE,  new,  no  two  alike,  Chromo 
Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Agents  wanted. 
I,.  JONES  ifc  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

Gold  and  Silver  Chromo  Cards.no  two  alike,  with 
name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

G.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.Y. 

Who  wish  to  become  Tele¬ 
graph  Operators  and 
Railroad  Agents,  write 
for  our  circulars.  Largest 
1. 1  .i  and  Best  School  in  existence. 

Most  thorough  teaching.  Furnishes  operators  for 
the  leading  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Companies.  Board 
only  $.’.50  per  week.  Address 

VALENTINE  BROS.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

T""”hE CINCINNATI  ScItOO  L  O FPI I <  INDtH 

RAPH  Y.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  to  Jerome  B. 
Howard,  Principal,  14  &  16  College  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


to  sell  our  Hand  Rubber 
Stamps.  Samples  free. 
Foljambe  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


O  'P'iT'  fliTl  h  f«T  F  <2  Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Photo- 
graphic  Outfits  for  Amateurs, 
’  J  Opera  Glasses, & c.  R.  &  J.  BECK, 

Manufacturing  Opticians,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SS~Send  for  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue. 


Fl’PP  llV  VI nil _ Price  List  of  Watches.  Clocks,  Jew- 

c  1  elry_  silverwarei  Musical  Boxes, 

spectacles.  Novelties,  Ac.;  contains  valuable  information. 
Stem-wind  Calendar  Watches  ;  indicates  correctly  Date  of 
Month,  Day  of  Week,  and  Time  of  Day.  Also, Watches  with 
Luminous  Dial ;  shows  Time  at  Night. 

Address _ S.  R.  STIBGEN,  Marietta,  Pa. 

SILKS  FOR  PATCHWORK 

IN  BLOCKS  OF  ALL  SIZES.  Splendid  variety;  all  New 
Goods  and  Latest  Styles.  SI  Packages.  Send  size  of  block 
with  order,  and  state  whether  you  want  all  Silk  or  Satin 
goods.  Double  quantity  in  the  Satin  quality. 

YALE  SILK  WORKS,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


25  Cts-forPerfect  Musical  Outfit 

EXTRAORDINARY  BARCASN- eAilt°rsv^h8r&lnofthMeu^i 

Instrument,  from  the  plain  Melodeon  to  the  expensive  Grand  Piano.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  persons  ever  become 
adepts  In  the  art  of  Music,  which  even  Mendelsohn  and  Mozart  could  not  become  masters  of  technically  But  Buck 
ner’s  Musical  Chart  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  becoming  proficients  in  the  art.  It  is  the  result  of  years 
of  intense  application,  by  aLeading  Professor,  and  is  a  thorough  though  simple,  Self-Instructor  for 
Melodeon,  Piano,  or  Organ.  A  child  (without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,)  can  learn  in  a  few  hours  to  play  anv  of  thesa 
instruments  as  easily  as  if  it  had  gone  through  months  of  instruction  and  hard  practice  It  is  a  trrnml 
invention  and  saves  hundreds  of  dollars  to  any  person  lucky  enough  to  possess  oue.  If  you  already  have  the  nidi 
mentsof  music,  this  will  aid  you  in  mastering  the  whole  art;if  not,  you  can  go  right  ahead,  and  learn  all  ensilv 
and  perfectly.  Have  you  no  musical  instrument  on  which  to  practice  ?  A  few  minutes  each  day  at  some  HiendN 
residence  will  make  you  perfect,  so  that  you  can  play  anywhere  in  response  to  calls.  The  highest  class  of  Professors  of 
Music  unite  in  saving  that  Buckner’s  Music  Chart  leads  anything  of  its  kind.  Heretofore  the  Chart  has  never 
been  sold  for  less  than  Sl,00.  but  now,  that  we  have  secured  the  sale  of  the  genuine,  we  have  resolved  to  send  the 
Chart  for  Twenty-Five  Cents  and  also,  to  send  S  8  Pieces  of  Beautiful  Music,  vocal  and  instrumental. — 
full  music  sheet  size.  Free  to  every  purchaser.  All  tho  new  opera  gems  of  Mascot  Billee  Taylor,  Olivette  Waltzes 
Songs.  Mazourkas,  Quadrilles,  etc-,  words  and  music  Music  lovers  have  never  had  such  bargains  offered.’ 

O  Eh?  A  5VS  EP^l  BJ]  8  SVB  f  34  Complete  Pieces  of  Music,  in  addition  to  Buck. 
V*  ■  Vi  tr  lr%  DU  mP  U  rl  BISK  •  ners  Musical  Chart,  all  for  ONLY  25  CENTS.  This 
is  no  catchpenny  announcement.  Our  house  is  among  the  staunchest  in  New  York  City— having  awellearnedrepu- 
tation  to  sustain.  Our  neighbors  inthe  best  part  of  the  city,  know  ns,  for  we  have  been  among  them  for  years 
The  leading  Newspaper  and  the  great  Commercial  Agencies  all  know  us,  and  speak  in  good  terms  of  us  2  cents 
sent  to  ns  will  insure  your  receiving  by  return  mail,  postage  free,  One  Buckner’s  Chart,  and  34  Piiees  of 
Popular  Music.  If  you  are  notentirelysatisfied.  we  will  return  the  money.  Will  send  Three  Charts  and  Three  Seta 
of  Music  for  Sixty  Cents.  1  ct.  and  3  ct  postage  stamps  taken.  18  page  illustrated  catalogue  of  Organettes.  Viol 

Ac.  sent  free.  Address  all  orders  t(  >  World  Hanuf’g  Co.  122  Nassau  Street,”  New  York, 


This  Instrument 
Containing  22  NOTES  (6 
MORE  than  is  contained  in 
any  other  like  instrument) 
is  unequalled  for  durability, 
power,  and  sweetness  of 
tone. 

Larger  sizes  for  House, 
Lodge  and  Chapel,  contain 
32  notes. 

THE  AUTOPHONE, 

For  Grown  People  and  children,  the  finest  and  cheapest 
AUTOMATIC  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  ever  offered. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Music. 

THE  ACTOPHOKE  CO.,  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  Wanted. 


“IS  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.” 

Excels  all  other  Pianos  in  its  various  patented  im* 
provements.  The  new  designs  in  CHICKERING 
GRANDS,  assuring  larger  results  in  power  and 

PURITY,  LENGTH  AND  SWEETNESS  OF  TONE,  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  CHICKERING  SQUARE 
PIANOS,  in  all  the  usual  styles,  are  unrivaled.  Tho 
new  CHICKERING  UPRIGHT  has  the  justly-cele¬ 
brated  patented  metallic  action,  which  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  climate. 

For  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 

CHICKERING  &  SONS, 

WABEBOOMS : 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  I  1S6  Tremont  St., 
NEW  YORK.  I  BOSTON. 

Mention  this  paper. 


39  YEARS  OLD. 

ALMOST  CO-EXISTENT  WITH 

CHICAGO, 

THE  WONDERFUL  CITY  OF  THE 

GREAT  WEST. 

- THE - 


CHICAGO  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

FEARS  NO  RIVAL. 

Delivered  with  speed,  full  of  the  latest 
news  and  choicest  miscellany,  carefully  com- 
|  piled  for  the  benefit  of  the 

FARMER  AND  HIS  FAMILY, 

It  is  the  paper  to  have  in  the  home. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  a  sample  copy  tc 
the  publisher, 

JOHN  R.  WILSON, 

159  and  161  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

P.  S.— Simply  send  a  postal  card  for  sample  copy, 
and  say  you  saw  this  Ad.  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Everything  in  Dry  Goods, . 

Wearing  Apparel  and] 

Housekeeping  Appoint¬ 
ments  sent  by  mail,  express  or  freight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances — subject  to  return  and 
refund  of  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Cata¬ 
logue,  with  details,  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  PHILADELPHIA. 
We  have  the  largest  retail  stock  in  the  United  StateB. 


NOW  READY— The  Phonographic  Dictionary. 

By  Benn  Pitman  and  Jerome  B.  Howard.  Price,  $2.50. 
Send  for  specimen  sheets.  Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or 
address  Phonographic  Institute,  Cincinnati,  O. 

AGENTS  WANTED  the  best  Family  Knit¬ 
ting  Machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings  with  HEEJj  and  TOE  complete  in  20  minutes. 
It,  will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy-work  for  which 
there  is  always  a  readv  market.  Send  for  circular  and 
terms  to  the  Txvombly  Knitting  Machine  Co., 
163  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  will  send  you  a  watch  or  a  chain 
BV  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS.  G.  O  D„  to  be 
examined  before  paying  any  money 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every  Watob  Warranted.  Address 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  V/ATCH  CD.. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


LYOftl&HEALY 

State  &  Monroe  Sts., Chicago. 

Will  send  prepaid  to  any  addreas  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE,  ( 

for  1883,  vOO  pages,  210  Engravings, 
of  instruments,  Suits,  Caps,  Belts, 

Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamp* 

Stands,  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  and 
’Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  Repairing 
(Materials,  also  includes  Instruction  and  Ex¬ 
ercises  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue’ 
of  Choice  Band  Music, 


I  annals  of 

athematical  Instruments, 
icroscopes, 
agic  Lanterns, 
eteorological  Instruments 
Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus, 

Priced  and  Illustrated,  mailed  to  any  address  free. 

QUEEN&CO.  PHILAD’A 

MANUFACTURERS  &  IMPORTERS 
Optical,  Mathematical  and  SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS. 


ONE  CENT 

Will  buv  a  Postal  Card,  on 
which  send  me  your  address, 
and  I  will  send  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  business  at  which 
many  of  my  agents  are  mak¬ 
ing  from  $8  to  $25  per  day.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
See  my  advertisement  on  nag"  263  of  May  Agriculturist. 

p.  c.  Lewis,  catskiii,  n.  y. 
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“Reiifl  and.  Reflect.” 


Agriculturist  begins  with  the  present  number,  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  interested  in  knowing  something  about  what 
has  long  since  become  a  distinct  and  important  Depart¬ 
ment  of  this  Journal.  Away  back  in  its  early  history, 
the  settled  policy  was  adopted  of  admitting  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  no  advertisers  who  were  not  so  reliable 
that  the  editors  would  themselves  patronize  them  if  in 
want  of  what  they  offered  at  the  prices  asked ;  and  no 
announcement  of  articles  which  were  believed  to  be 
harmful  or  useless  was  allowed.  Among  other  things 
thus  excluded  were  the  so-called  “  Patent  Medicines,” 
secret  remedies,  and  the  like.  This,  of  course,  shut,  out 
a  very  profitable  source  of  income.  Such  preparations 
cost  but  a  trifling  part  of  the  price  placed  on  them.  The 
makers,  depending  on  working  upon  the  fears  and  anx¬ 
ieties  of  the  people,  were  willing  and  able  to  pay  lib¬ 
erally  for  the  use  of  the  press  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
public,  and  present  a  list  of  “  symptoms  ”  so  varied  that, 
almost  every  person  would  find  something  to  suit  his  oi¬ 
lier  real  or  imagined  complaint.— In  short,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  were  edited  in  one  sense,  the  rule  being  to 
admit  nothing  which  the  Editors  would  be  unwilling  to 
have  come  before  the  eyes  of  their  own  families  and 
those  of  their  most  intimate  friends.  This  policy,  con¬ 
tinued  for  almost  a  third  of  a  century,  is  still  maintained, 
and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  deception  or  quackery  in 
medicine,  or  in  any  other  form,  is  admitted. 

SWINDLING  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 

The  editors'  daily  observation  taught  them  that  while, 
in  one  form  and  another,  all  classes  are  constantly  sub¬ 
ject  to  imposition,  the  swindling  fraternity  give  special 
attention  to  farmers  and  their  families,  because  in  rural 
communities  the  people  know  and  trust  each  other's 
word  more  implicitly  than  in  the  more  densely  popu¬ 
lated  cities  and  towns  where  rogues  most  do  congregate. 
Being  themselves  honest,  they  are  less  likely  to  suspect 
dishonesty  in  others.  To  protect  our  country  readers, 
special  attention  was  given  to  exposing  the  methods  and 
schemes  of  these  swindlers,  first  in  separate  items,  and 
afterwards  in  a  regular  department  of  “  Sundry  Hum¬ 
bugs.”  The  usefulness  of  this  Department  is  now,  as  in 
many  years  past,  recognized  almost  daily  by  our  read¬ 
ers  everywhere,  and  especially  in  the  West.  It  has,  in 
the  estimation  of  our  older  readers,  saved  to  the  country 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  specific  cases  reported  to  us  in  which  our  warn¬ 
ings  have  been  useful  are  almost  innumerable.  Some 
have  been  on  a  large  scale.  For  example,  the  country 
was  flooded  with  a  most  taking  announcement  of  a 
new  grass  seed  ;  bags  and  parcels  amounting  to  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  being  put  up,  and 
orders  for  nearly  this  amount  were  received.  Be¬ 
fore  its  delivery  the  discovery  and  exposure  of  the 
swindle  by  this  Journal  killed  the  whole  thing.  In  an¬ 
other  case  the  sale  of  a  new  esculent,  to  the  amount  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  was  killed  by  a  humorous 
engraving  in  our  columns,  and  in  the  same  way  a  large 
manufactory  of  fraudulent  fertilizers  was  squelched. 
Many  pages  would  be  needed  to  simply  enumerate  the 
vast  multitude  of  humbugs  killed  off,  or  greatly  miti¬ 
gated,  by  this  department  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
and  it  will  be  kept  up. 

LIBEL  SUITS 

have  been  constantly  threatened,  and  a  large  number 
begun,  to  intimidate  us,  and  a  few  have  been  carried 
through,  involving  large  legal  expenses— one  of  them 
lasting  four  years  at  an  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars; 
but  in  evert  case  these  ended  in  our  complete  vindica¬ 
tion.  When  we  have  called  parties  swindler's,  and  they 
have  insisted  upon  our  proving  them  so,  it  has  been 
done  to  their  satisfaction.  In  a  suit  long  pending,  the 
parties  asked  the  court  to  mulct  us  in  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  denouncing  their  land  scheme,  and  be¬ 
gan  suit  for  it.  They  do  not  seem  anxious  to  press  the 
suit,  though  we  have  offered  to  loan  the  money  to  pay 
their  expenses.  But  the  truth,  well  proven,  is  what  they 
do  not  want.  Our  rule  is  to  investigate  before  striking, 
and  then  submit  to  no  intimidation.  The  mistakes  have 
been  remarkably  few. 


The  above  is  the  heading  of  a  north-western  “  Mutual 
Relief  Association.”  We  have  “  read,”  and  also  did  ‘‘re¬ 
flect,’,’  and  quite  agree  with  the  lawyer  who  sent  it,  say- 
saying;  ‘‘  I  call  it  any  way  a  humbug.”  We  can  not 
give  space  to  the  programme,  which  is  very  long,  its 
chief  object  being  to  get  fees  from  the  members.  To 
this  and  all  similar  concerns,  we  say— “Don’t.” 


The  OiKcial  Postal  (liuide, 

gives,  besides  all  information  about  Post  Offices,  a  list, 
revised  monthly,  of  those  persons  and  firms  officially 
designated  as  “Frauds.”  These  are  parties  who  are 
believed  to  be  in  dishonest  business  and  are  not  allowed 
to  use  the  U.  S.  mails.  Of  course  every  one  engaged  in 
business  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  it,  has  a  copy  of 
this  “  Guide.”  Others  who  receive  tempting  or  suspic- 
ous  circulars  or  letters,  before  they  reply  to  them,  will 
do  well  to  go  to  the  nearest  Post  Office  and  consult  the 
“  Guide”  for  the  list  of  “  Frauds  ”  it  contains. 


5Setlical  “Institutes.” 

“  G.  C.  H.”  Sherburne  Co.,  Minn.,  and  others.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Boston  “Institute”  is 
a  quackish  concern.  We  know  that  it  has  offered  to 
cure  a  person  for  a  stated  price,  which  no  physician  fit 
to  be  trusted  will  do.  Its  book  “  The  Science  of  Life, 
or  Self  Preservation  ”  is  a  miserable  affair,  calculated  to 
make  a  well  man  sick.  Its  author  claims  to  have  had 
experience  and  observation :  “  such  as  surely  never 
before  fell  to  the  lot  of  man,”  which  is  modest,  to  say 
the  least.  He  says  at  the  end  of  an  introduction  which 
is  “Highly  Important  to  the  Reader;”  “Let  my  last 
words  of  solemn  warning  be:  Avoid  all  Quacks, 
Charlatans,  Empirics,  Pretenders  and  Bogus  Medi 
cal  Institutes  throughout  the  Republic.”  So  say 
we— and  begin  by  severely  avoiding  the  “Institute"  that 
sends  out  this  miserable,  so  called  “  Science  of  Life.” 


A  of  Medical  Matters. 

The  colleges  issue  Diplomas  to  those  who  go  through 
a  full  course  of  medical  study.  Some  holders  of  these, 
who  fail  to  secure  a  lucrative  practice  at  once,  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  principle,  go  into  quackery  under  the  shield  of 
their  diplomas,  which  there  are  no  legal  means  for 
annulling  by  the  colleges  issuing  them.  The  number  is 
not  large,  but  their  power  and  influence  is  larger  than 
that  of  ordinary-  quacks.  They  publish  “Heralds  ”  and 
“Journals,”  and  have  the  legal  right  to  add  “M.  D.”  to 
their  names.  They  are  all  the  more  dangerous  because 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  they 
ought  to  be  suppressed.  The  only  safe  course  is  to 
avoid  all  advertising  doctors.  Their  claim  to  have  any 
knowledge  or  methods  not  known  to  the  profession  is 
humbug.  Avoid  their  “Institutes”  and  “Universities.” 
Give  no  heed  to  those  who  travel  from  place  to  place 
like  circuses,  with  show-bills,  picturing  the  deformities 
they  have  cured.  Those  who  thus  violate  the  obligations 
of  their  degree  are  not  to  be  trusted.  There  is  much  mis¬ 
taken  prejudice  against  young  doctors.  The  young  man, 
fresh  from  the  colleges  and  hospitals,  full  of  enthusi¬ 
asm.  ana  well  versed  in  modern  methods,  may  be  quite 
as  likely  to  be  useful  to  a  patient  as  a  much  older  man 
who  has  become  rusty  in  the  routine  of  a  country  prac¬ 
tice.  Our  advice  is,  employ  the  best  doctor  at  hand, 
young  or  old.  Avoid  all  who  advertise  to  possess  any 
special  knowledge  or  powers,  especially  those  who  will 
treat  diseases  by  mail,  in  patients  they  have  never  seen. 


Ofliciiil  itbout  Bitters. 

The  officers  of  the  Revenue  Department  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury,  being  suspicious  as  to  some  of  the  articles 
sold  as  “Bitters,”  had  them  examined  by  a  chemist.  The 
analyses  showed  that  their  suspicions  were  well  founded, 
and  that  the  preparations  were  really  alcoholic  beverages, 
disguisedas  “  Bitters.”  We  are  informed  that  revenue 
officers,  all  over  the  country,  are  to  receive  a  circular, 
cautioning  them  to  be  on  their  guard  against  violations 
of  the  revenue  law,  in  the  form  of  “  Bitters.” 

BUT  WHY  STOP  AT  BITTERS  ? 

The  American  Agricult  wist,  years  ago,  showed  that  a 
large  share  of  the  “Tonics,”  “Elicits,”  “  Sarsaparillas,” 
“ Health  Restoratives,”  and  other  nostrums,  owed  their 
alleged  efficacy  to  the  alcohol  they  contained  and  were 
really  “  tipples”  disguised  as  medicines,  under  various 
names.  The  revenue  officers  should  not  stop  at  the 
stuff  labelled  “Bitters,”  as  a  large  share  of  the  bottles 
with  other  labels,  are  Sold  in  violation  of  the  revenue 
laws.  These  advertised  “medicines”  when  taken  by 
weakly  persons,  seem  to  do  good,  and  forthwith  a  certifi¬ 
cate  to  that  effect  is  written  to  the  proprietor  of  the  nos¬ 


trum,  and  through  the  influence  of  this  name,  others  are 
induced  to  take  it.  These  persons,  without  knowing  it, 
have  taken  a  thrice  daily  “toddy”  uuder  false  pretences. 
Physicians  may  find  it  necessary  to  prescribe  wine 
and  other  stimulants,  but  they  are  not  given  under  any 
disguise  of  names.  When  they  are  prescribed,  the  phy¬ 
sician  knows  exactly  what  he  is  giving,  and  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  administration.  Those  who  follow  our 
advice,  to  let  all  “  proprietary”  or  secret  medicines 
alone,  will  run  no  risk  of  incurring  habits  of  intem¬ 
perance  while  they  think  they  are  taking  medicines. 


The  Banco  Steerer 

now  infests  every  city.  The  term  was  originaily  applied 
to  the  fellows  who  led  their  victims  to  a  gambling  game 
called  “  Banco  ”  or  “  Bunko,"  but  now-  is  applied  to  all 
who  accost  strangers  for  swindling  purposes.  These 
fellows  lay  in  wait  on  the  streets  that  lead  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal  railroads  and  steamers,  and  when  they  see  one 
who  is  apparently  a  stranger,  step  up  with  extended 
hand,  and  “How  do  you  do  Mr.  Smith,  how  did  you 
leave  the  people  in  Jonestown.”  If  the  one  accosted 
replies;  “I  am  not  Mr.  Smith,  but  Mr.  Jones,  of  Smith- 
ton,”  he  will  not  go  many  blocks  before  he  is  accosted 
by  another  as  Mr.  Jones,  who  immediately  inquires 
about  the  people  in  Smithton.  It  is  the  object  of  these 
chaps  to  induce  the  stranger,  by  one  pretext  or  another 
—to  see  some  valuable  books  he  has  bought  at  a  sacrifice, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  to  be  led  to  a  place  where, 
by  means  of  confederates,  he  is,  if  incautious,  fleeced  of 
his  money.  As  this  game  has  been  played  in  Boston  on 
so  distinugished  a  person  as  the  venerable  Chas.  Francis 
Adams,  and  in  New  York  upon  the  by  no  means  venera¬ 
ble,  but  noted,  if  not  distinguished,  Oscar  Wilde,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  men  who  know  less  of  the  ways  of  the 
world  should  be  taken  in  by  it.  Once  in  a  while  they 
get  hold  of  the  w-rong  customer.  A  Mr.  Gaston,  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.,  was  bailed  as  “  Jones,  old  boy.”  Mr.  Gaston 
gave,  intentionally,  his  real  name  and  went  on.  He 
was  soon  accosted  by  another:  “Bless  me,  if  that  isn't 
Gaston  from  Elizabeth.”  Mr.  G.  accepted  the  proffered 
hand,  and  when  the  young  man  told  who  his  father  was, 
remembered  all  about  him.  The  young  man  told  Mr. 
Gaston  that  he  had  won  some  volumes  of  Bancroft’s  his¬ 
tory,  and  if  he  would  step  around  the  corner  he  would 
give  him  one.  Mr.  G.  walked  on.  apparently  a  victim, 
until  he  came  within  hailing  distance  of  a  police-man. 
to  whom  he  turned  over  his  generous  friend.  He  ap¬ 
peared  next  morning  in  court  against  the  fellow,  who 
was  fined  $10— for  annoying  and  molesting  a  citizen. 
The  conduct  of  Mr.  Gaston  should  serve  as  an  example 
for  all  who  are  thus  accosted  by  these  rascals. 


TTlie  Freedom  of  tlic  Press. 

There  is  a  press  in  a  small  town  in  Pennsylvania  that  is 
quite  too  free.  The  concern  calls  itself  the  “Victor  Print¬ 
ing  Co.”  “The  Vicious  Printing  Co.”  would  be  a  more 
appropriate  title.  It  offers  a  long  list  of  books,  some  of 
them  of  standard  authors,  others  by  authors  of  no  stand¬ 
ing  at  all,  and  which  are  worse  than  useless.  More  than 
this,  this  concern  puts  out  a  work  that  is 
ACTUALLY  BLASPHEMOUS. 

It  claims  that  after  Moses  received  the  tablets  contain¬ 
ing  the  Laws,  the  Almighty  gave  him  “certain  verbal 
laws”  which  this  wicked  book,  called  the  “Sixth  and 
Seventh  Books  of  Moses,”  is  claimed  to  contain.  Sample 
pages  are  given  and  are  the  vilest  farago  of  the  nse 
of  mystic  (called  holy)  names,  and  the  blasphemous 
use  of  prayer,  often  of  a  kind  that  can  not  be  quoted, 
that  we  have  ever  seen  in  print.  There  should  be  some 
law  in  the  good  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  put  an  end 
to  this  foolish  and  wicked  profanity. 

Not  content  with  trifling  with  sacred  things,  this 
“Vicious  Printing  Co.”  offers  works  which,  judging 
from  the  description  given  of  them,  ought  not  to  be 
published.  One  of  these  books  is  entitled  “Woman.” 
We  can  not  quote  from  its  published  contents  and 
keep  our  pages  fit  to  go  into  the  family.  Another  is 
“The  Lover’s  Guide.”  “Albertis  Parvi”  is  the  title  of 
another  book  containing  “Secrets  and  Mysteries  and 
is  the  real  fount  for  believers  in  the  Supernatural.” 
Another  work  is  “now  to  Get  Rich,”  which  claims  to 
bring  “Words  of  Joy  and  Hope  to  the  Laboring  Millions.” 
But  as  the  thing  is  a  book  of  recipes  for  making  various 
stuffs,  we  think  that  the  “millions”  will  continue  to  be 
“laboring,”  for  awhile  longer.  Another  has  the  title  : 
“Beauty’s  Secrets,  or  the  Mysteries  of  a  Lady’s  Toilet.” 
But  enough  has  been  given  to  show  what  utter  trash  is 
sent  from  this  miserable  press.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
proper  case  for  the  attention  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  Surely  such  fraudulent  publications,  which  poison 
the  minds  of  the  young,  should  be  stopped  as  certainly 
as  those  which  defraud  their  pockets. 
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Chat  with  Readers. 


Mr.  if.  A.  Kock  —  College  Hill,  Ohio.  Please  accept  our 
thanks  for  the  sketch  and  directions  of  the  labor-saving 
device.  We  hope  others  will  likewise  favor  us. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Jfiirpfcy.— Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  plant  sent  is  a 
specie  of  Sabbatia  ( S.  stellaris )  sometimes  called  Ameri¬ 
can  Centaury.  It  possesses  no  other  valuable  medicinal 
properties  than  that  of  a  tonic. 

Mr.  Jas.  Connor—  Auburndale,  Wis.  A  mastiff  pup  will 
cost  you  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  or  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  pedigree,  markings,  size,  etc.,  besides  express  charges. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Deekens  — Federalsburgh,  Md.  A  card  addressed 
to  Messrs.  Chandler  &  Taylor,  Indianapolis,  lnd„  will 
bring  you  a  circular  giving  full  particulars  of  the  Phoenix 
Tile  Drain  machine. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Hobson.—  Hutchinson,  Kan.  There  are  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  any  makers  of  successful  steam  plows 
in  this  country.  Several  are  in  use  in  the  cane  fields  of 
Louisiana,  but  are  imported  from  England. 

Mr.  Chas.  Ehlers. — Zoar  Station,  Ohio.  Our  book— “Barn 
Plans  and  Out  Buildings,”  (Price  $1.50),  contains  a  chapter 
on  ice-houses  and  cool  chambers,  fully  illustrated.  A  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  plans  there  presented  may,  we  hope,  fully 
answer  all  your  questions. 

Mr.  Ira  Coe.— Quincy  111.  You  may  send  us  the  plan  of 
your  farm  house,  and  we  will  publish  It  if  it  is  materially 
different  from  any  already  given  in  this  Journal.  Weave 
pleased  that  you  watch  the  appearance  of  the  house  plans 
from  month  to  month. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  St.  Elme—  Atchison,  Kas.  The  European  Carp 
was  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  January,  1880.  The  young  carp  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  proper  season  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner, 
Professor  S.  F.  Baird,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“ m.  B.’— Eldorado,  Cal.  “Willows,”  with  which  your 
land  is  covered,  may  be  trees  or  shrubs.  In  either  case, 
grub  out  as  many  of  the  main  roots  as  possible,  and  the 
sheep  will  keep  down  the  shoots,  which  spring  from  the 
roots  left  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Jos.  Lesley — Princeton,  Mass.  For  the  insecticide 
mix  the  kerosene,  two  parts  with  sour  milk,  one  part,  and 
add  the  emulsion,  three  parts,  to  water,  ninety-seven  parts. 
Apply  to  the  plants  with  a  sprinkler,  having  a  fine  rose, 
with  a  garden  force  pump,  with  a  spray  nozzle. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Plumb—  Mattawan,  Mich.  We  do  not  advise 
the  planting  of  the  barberry  for  hedges.  It  is  a  host  plant 
for  one  state  of  the  wheat  rust,  and  should  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  wheat  growing  regions _ Prepare  the  land  for 

fruit  trees,  by  making  the  soil  deep,  rich,  and  mellow. 

R.  M.  Tillery.— Knoxville,  Tenn.,  writes  us  about  destroy¬ 
ing  "Creek  willows.”  He  advises,  in  the  spring,  to  begin 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground  and  peel  down  the  bark. 
He  considers  it  essential  to  success  to  leave  the  bark  at  the 
lower  end,  still  attached  to  the  tree,  and  spread  out  upon 
the  ground. 

J.  R.  Heckman.— Cambria  Co.,  Pa.  If  a  nurseryman,  or 
any  other  man,  offers  you  “Japanese  Plums  as  large  as  a 
Baldwin  apple  "  don’t  buy  them— he  is  a  fraud.  “  Date 
Plum,”  is  another  name  for  Persimmon.  The  Japanese 
Persimmon  is  an  excellent  fruit  where  it  will  grow,  but 
probably  not  for  you. 

D.  B.  Hinges—  Frederick  Co.,  Va.  The  best  works  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  are  “  How  Crops  Grow  ”  and  “How 
Cr#ps  Feed,”  by  Prof.  Sam’l.  W.  Johnson  (published  by 
Orange  Judd  Company).  Whoever  carefully  studies  these, 
in  the  order  named,  will  have  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  one  who  is  not  a  professional  chemist  will  need. 

C.  G.  Smith—  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  No-by  no  means,  if  you 
have  any  regard  for  beauty,  do  not  trim  off  the  lower  limbs 
of  your  fir  trees.  In  nature,  when  these  trees  stand  alone, 
and  can  assume  their  proper  form,  they  are  cone-llke,  with 
a  broad  base  resting  on  the  ground.  When  the  lower 
branches  are  trimmed  off,  they  are  as  ungraceful,  as  some 
one  has  said,  “  as  a  hay-cock  upon  a  post.” 

Mr.  H.  W.  Layman.— Suffield,  Ohio.  Burnt  lime  aids  m 
the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  of  the  soil,  and  will 
therefore  quicken  the  action  of  the  manure.  Lime  is  usu¬ 
ally  of  but  little  value  when  spread  on  a  soil  very  poor  in 
organic  matter.  Its  action  is  mostly  indirect.  If  you  have 
manured  heavily,  use  only  a  small  quantity  of  freshly 
burnt  lime.  It  is  well  to  try  a  practical  experiment  by  leav¬ 
ing  a  strip  of  land  without  lime  and  covering  others  with 
ten,  twenty,  and  forty  bushels  per  acre  respectively. 

Isaac  Hal.— Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  The  insects  found  on 
your  Crab-apple  and  Arbor-vitae  trees,  are  the  “  Bag,”  “Bas¬ 
ket "  or  "Drop- worm.”  The  caterpillar  carries  its  house 
with  it.  The  male  leaves  it  when  in  the  perfect  or  moth 
state .  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  within  the  bag,  and 
then  dies.  Hand  picking  Is  the  remedy.  If  this  is  done 
when  the  insect  is  first  noticed,  It  is  an  easy  matter.  When 
numerous  on  trees  that  drop  their  leaves,  winter  is  the  best 
time.  They  appear  to  attack  nearly  all  trees  Impartially 

R.  H.  Gardiner .— Oaklands,  Me.  Complains  of  Money¬ 
wort  ( Lysimachia  nummularia >  as  a  weed.  Earth  from  a 
vase  containing  the  roots,  was  thrown  out,  and  the  plant 
has  spread  in  a  most  aggressive  manner.  It  is  in  his  meadow 
and  is  spreading  on  his  lawn.  We  have  used  the  plant  to 
carpet  the  ground  under  shrubs,  for  several  years,  and 
have  had  no  trouble  from  its  spreading,  but  the  soil  is  very 
dry  and  sandy.  It  can  no  doubt  be  subdued  by  means  of 
hoed  crops  ,  if  not  convenient  to  do  that,  we  should  try 
smothering  with  a  heavy  covering  of  marsh  hay. 
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A  Valuable  Feature  of  the  Paper  for  1884. 


The  American  Agriculturist  has  always  aimed  to 
furnish  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  information  re¬ 
garding  the  Great  West,  to  the  end  that  its  readers 
should  know  in  what  regions  to  locate,  if  they  de¬ 
sired  to  go  West.  One  of  our  Editors  has  gone  west 
every  year  in  quest  of  this  information.  Two 
years  ago  he  made  an  extended  tour  of  ten  thous¬ 
and  miles  through  the  Western  States  and  Territo¬ 
ries,  and  gave  in  the  paper  many  pages  of  just  such 
information  as  all  should  have  who  would  know 
about  the  Great  West.  He  has  now  gone  to  Western 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota,  and  with  this  October 
issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  we  begin  a 
series  of  articles,  contributed  by  him,  and  other 
articles  showing  what  points  are  now  most  desirable 
for  people  going  West  to  settle.  This  series  of 
papers  will  be  worth  far  more  than  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  the  paper.  Note,  for  example,  what 
valuable  information  is  presented  in  the  first  ar¬ 
ticle  regarding  Dakota,  etc. 


Seacoa.st  Fertilizers. — In  autumn  the 

easterly  winds  throw  up  thousands  of  tons  of  sea-weed, 
mingled  more  or  less  with  dead  fish.  Farmers  are  in 
the  habit  of  gathering  this  in  heaps,  and  letting  it  decay  for 
manuring  their  crops  in  the  spring.  Some  apply  this  to 
potatoes,  and  get  very  large  returns  ;  but  such  fertilizing 
is  apt  to  give  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  tubers.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  method  of  removing  all  odor  from  the  sea-weed 
and  fish,  is  to  pile  it  up  in  alternate  layers  with  peat  or 
muck.  These  sweeten  the  compost  heap,  and  render  it 
suitable  for  applying  to  roots  as  well  as  grain  crops.  If 
without  peat  or  muck,  sods  from  an  old  field  or  the  road¬ 
side  may  be  mixed  in  layers  with  the  sea-weed  and  fish. 

The  Eg-gT  Plant.— “A  subscriber,”  Beaver, 
Minn.,  wishes  to  know  when  the  fruit  of  Egg  Plant  is  ripe 
and  how  to  cook  it.  The  fruit  is  used  before  it  is  quite 
ripe,  when  it  is  of  full  size,  before  the  color  grows 
lighter,  and  the  seeds  become  hard  and  brown.  Cut  the 
fruit  cross-wise  in  slices  about  an  inch  thick,  sprinkle 
salt  between  them  and  stack  up,  with  a  weight  upon  the 
top.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours  dip  the  slices  in 
beaten  egg,  and  then  in  powdered  cracker  or  flour.  Fry 
to  a  light  brown.  When  done  there  should  be  no  tough, 
whitish  portions  when  cut  open.  Eaten  at  dinner,  with 
other  vegetables, and  it  makes  an  excellent  breakfast  dish. 

Experiments  with  Wheat. — A  test 
field  of  eight  varieties  of  Wheat  shows  the  following 
yield  in  bushels  per  acre:  Landretli  31,  Clawson  26,  Red 
26,  Fultz  25,  Mediterranean  23,  Porter  21,  Velvet  Chaff 
19,  Champion  Amber  17.  In  weight  of  grain  per  stroke 
bushel  the  order  was,  in  pounds:  Porter  64,  Fultz,  Med¬ 
iterranean  and  Velvet  Chaff  63,  Red  and  Landreth  62, 
Champion  Amber  61,  Clawson  60.  The  weights  of  straw 
range,  in  pounds,  as  follows  :  Landreth  803,  Mediterra¬ 
nean  730,  Red  690,  Clawson  680,  Champion  Amber  590, 
Fultz  580,  Porter  and  Velvet  Chaff  560. 

“  Better  than  Ohio  or  Indiana.”— 

Mr.  John  Jelich,  one  of  the  subscribers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  writing  us  from  Howard,  Miner  County, 
Dakota  Territory,  regarding  some  educational  matters, 
he  being  a  school  officer,  says:  “I  have  lived  both  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  I  think  this  is  a  better  place  for 
a  poor  man  than  either  of  those  States;  the  land  is  as 
good,  and  the  markets  nearly  as  good.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  can  be  bought  here  for  from  six 
hundred  dollars  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  This  county  had  about  three  hundred  souls 
three  years  ago,  but  now  it  is  populated  so  that  every 
acre  of  Government  land  is  taken.  The  crops  are  the 
finest  I  ever  saw;  corn  on  sod  looks  fine,  so  does  flax, 
beans,  and  everything  planted  on  sod.  The  wheat,  on 
backsetting,  I  think  will  go  from  fifteen  to  thirty  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  and  oats  from  forty  to  sixty  bushels. 


Westward  Ho! 

Every  farmer,  in  fact  every  person  who  contem¬ 
plates  moving  West,  should  subscribe  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  1884,  to  get  the  full  and  re¬ 
liable  information  which  is  to  be  presented  in  a 
series  of  articles  regarding  the  best  localities  to 
settle  in. 


Brizes  for  Remodelled  Ruildings. 

— In  the  March  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(page  110),  we  offered  prizes  :  “For  the  most  convenient 
remodelled  dwelling,  with  clearly  drawn  plans  and  full 
statement  of  details— first  prize  $50.00;  second  prize 
$25.00.  For  the  best  reconstructed  barn — first  prize 
$50.00 ;  second  prize  $25.00.”  The  awards  are  as  follows : 

For  plans  of  the  best  remodelled  barn;  first  prize  to 
“Adipus” — Arthur  A.  Wood,  Slocumville,  •  Washington 
Co.,R.  I.;  second  prize  to  “  Ivanhoe  ’’—John  Morrison, 
Jr.,  Oban,  Ontario.  None  of  the  plans  for  reconstructed 
houses  were  adjudged  worthy  of  the  first  prize.  The 
second  prize  is  awarded  to  “  A  Farmers  Wife  ” — Mrs. 
Gilbert  Bush,  Jr.,  South  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Notes  on  tl»e  Crops  and  markets. 

— A  significant  remark  by  a  leading  commercial  journal, 
on  September  3d,  when  speaking  of  the  transactions  in 
the  great  Stock  Exchange  of  the  country,  indicates  the 
important  influence  of  agriculture  upon  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  business,  even  upon  bonds,  railway  stocks,  etc. 
It  says :  “  Everybody  is  now-  hanging  on  the  news  from 
the  Northwest.  The  next  ten  days  will  decide  the  future. 
One  night’s  frost  will  not  raise  corn,  but  mischief.” 
Precisely  so.  With  Wheat  and  Oats  secured ,  and  Corn 
also,  except  in  the  northern  tier  of  States,  we  need  this 
latter  to  round  out.  New  England,  New  York,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  yielded  seven  per  cent  of  the 
census  crop,  or  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
bushels,  and  the  present  year’s  area  is  now  far  larger  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  especially  in  Dakota.  In  this 
northern  belt,  frost  before  September  15th  would  greatly 
lessen  the  yield  of  sound  corn,  and  with  the  shorter  crop 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana  bring  the  entire  crop  below  the 
average.  Prices  will  be  considerably  affected  by  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  a  hundred  million  bushels.  There  is,  however, 
a  sufficient  amount  already  secured  with  the  heavy  old 
stock  to  prevent  any  serious  scarcity,  and  high  prices 
can  hardly  be  expected  for  either  corn  or  hog  products, 
as  the  scarcity  of  hogs  is  in  part  made  up  by  the  large 
numbers  of  this  year's  pigs  approaching  a  fattening  age. 

The  Wheat  crop  has  now  been  mainly  gathered  and 
threshed,  without  serious  detriment  from  storms.  There 
are  no  positive  figures  as  to  the  total  yield.  All  sorts  of 
“  estimates  ”  are  put  forth  very  positively,  but  nine  out 
of  ten  of  them  are  made  in  the  interest  of  speculators. 
The  nearest  indications  of  the  actual  crop  are  found  in 
the  prices  in  the  leading  markets,  especially  now,  when 
no  great  “deals”  or  “corners”  are  in  progress.  The 
large  dealers  make  it  their  business  to  know  the  real 
facts.  These  men  would  not  contract  to  deliver  in  Chica¬ 
go  wheat  at  ninety-six  and  ninety-eight  cents  per  bushel, 
corn  at  forty-seven  and  forty-eight  cents,  oats  at  twenty- 
five  and  twenty-six  cents,  pork  at  eleven  dollars  and 
‘twenty-five  cents  per  barrel,  and  lard  at  eight  cents  per 
pound,  if  they  were  looking  for  a  short  crop  and  higher 
rates.  On  the  other  hand,  intelligent  dealers  would  not 
take  these  contracts  if  they  looked  for  a  further  decline. 

The  Wheat  crop  now  secured  is  known  to  be  in  fair 
quantity  and  quality,  and  future  prices,  aside  from  occa¬ 
sional  speculative  influences,  will  depend  mainly  upon 
the  foreign  demand  for  our  surplus.  The  real  state  of 
the  European  crop  cannot  yet  be  known.  Directly  op¬ 
posite  reports  are  constantly  received,  dictated  by  spec¬ 
ulators.  There  is  not  a  large  Wheat  yield  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  generally,  but  a  deficiency  in  some  localities.  The 
apparent  prospects  are,  that  at  present  prices  most,  if 
not  all  our  surplus,  will  be  taken ;  but  should  specula¬ 
tors  here,  as  in  past  years,  put  up  rates,  much  less  will 
be  called  for. 

P.  S.  On  account  of  the  time  required  to  print  our 
large  edition,  the  October  uumber  goes  to  press  early  in 
September.  The  day  after  the  above  was  put  in  type 
a  cold  wave  was  reported  in  various  parts  of  the  West, 
and  the  frosts  which  were  feared  had  occurred.  The 
accounts  of  the  amount  of  damage  are  very  conflicting, 
but  at  the  lowest  estimate,  the  losses  by  frost  in  some 
northern  localities  is  serious ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  if 
they  are  sufficiently  important  to  sensibly  affect  prices. 

See  the  List  of  Premiums  offered  in  the  Supple¬ 
ment.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  the  work  of 
raising  a  Club  of  subscribers  for  the  American 
Agriculturist.  We  will  forward  you  such  specimen 
I  copies  as  you  may  need. 
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FOR  EVERYBODY ! 


LARGE  PAY 
FOR  SPARE  HOURS, 
FOR  EVENING  WORK, 
FOR  RAINY  DAYS.  m 

For  those  Seeking  Employment. 

See  Supplement  for  Premiums 
given  for  Subscriptions  to  the 
American  Agriculturist. 


Peaches  for  Mew  England. — The 

peaches  that  go  direct  from  the  growers  to  New  England, 
are  sent  in  the  ordinary  crates.  But  a  large  share  of 
the  supply  for  Boston,  Providence,  and  other  cities 
goes  hy  way  of  New  York  City,  where  it  is  repacked. 
The  fruit  is  packed  in  strong  barrels,  each  divided 
midway  hy  a  cross-wise  movable  partition.  The  barrels, 
which  hold  five  baskets,  are  well  ventilated  by  open¬ 
ings  in  the  side,  and  usually  painted  green. 

Walking  Instead,  of  Trotting  at 
Fairs. — At  the  Agricultural  Fairs  preference  should  be 
given  to  walking,  rather  than  to  trotting  horses,  for 
surely  this  is  much  more  important.  A  fast  walking  gait 
should  be  cultivated  rather  than  fast  trotting.  In  a 
journey  on  the  road,  to  continue  /or  some  days,  the  fast 
walker  would  ultimately  outstrip  the  fast  trotter,  and 
arrive  at  the  end  of  it  with  considerable  less  fatigue,  and 
in  better  condition  than  the  other.  Let  us  then  cultivate 
in  our  breeding,  and  favor  in  our  prizes  at  the  fairs,  the 
fast  walking  horse. 


We  are  sure  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that 
a  Journal,  like  this,  going  into  a  family,  will  not 
only  exert  a  healthful  influence  in  stimulating 
thought  and  improvement,  and  thus  elevate  the 
mind  standard  of  all  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  of 
others  too  ;  but  that  it  will  also  help  guard  against 
errors,  against  imposition,  and  assist  all  to  make 
their  labor  more  profitable.  With  this  view,  we 
invite  all  to  lend  a  kind  influence  in  making  this 
Journal  even  more  widely  known,  and  in  drawing, 
to  it  as  readers,  many  who  are  now  without  its 
visits.  This  we  ask  as  a  friendly  favor,  aside  from 
the  rewards  which  the  Publishers  offer  on  a  liberal 
scale  to  those  who  solicit  subscriptionss. 


About  Pickles.—  Each  year  we  receive 
requests  like  one  from  D.  Utter,  Caldwell,  Wis.,  asking 
"how  to  put  up  pickles  as  they  are  done  in  pickle  fac 
tories.”  In  the  September  Agriculturist  we  described  the 
method  of  salting  cucumbers.  This  is  as  far  as  the  raiser 
of  cucumbers  needs  to  go.  To  put  up  pickles  for  the 
market  is  a  trade,  and  few  farmers  are  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  if  they  undertake  to  put  up  pickles  in  bottles 
without  previous  experience.  The  chief  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  “  store  pickles  ”  and  those  prepared  for  home 
use,  is  in  the  kind  of  vinegar.  For  home  use,  cider 
vinegar  is  employed  ;  this,  the  best  and  most  aromatic 
of  all  vinegars,  is  dark-colored,  and  gives  the  pickles  an 
unattractive  appearance.  The  pickles  at  the  factories 
are  put  up  in  a  perfectly  colorless  vinegar,  called  “  white 
wine  vinegar”;  this  is  not  made  from  wine,  hut  from 
whiskey.  It  is  not  less  wholesome  than  any  other  vine¬ 
gar,  but  it  is  merely  acid,  without  any  of  the  pleasant 
fragrance  and  flavor  that  belong  to  vinegar  made  from 
cider.  It  is  rarely  that  one  who  raises  a  crop,  like  cu¬ 
cumbers,  can  profitably  convert  it  into  an  article  ready 
for  the  market.  Raising  the  raw  material,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  it  into  a  salable  product,  are  two  distinct 
branches,  each  requiring  a  different  kind  of  knowledge. 


New  Books. 

Cottage  Houses  for  Village  and  Country 
Homes ;  together  with  Complete  Plans  and  Specifica¬ 
tions.— By  S.  B.  Reed,  author  of  “ House  Plans  for  Every¬ 
body."  New  York:  Orange  Judd  Company. 

The  practical  architect  who  can  conveniently  and  com¬ 
fortably  arrange  the  interior  of  a  house,  is  more  rare  than 
those  who  can  design  fanciful  and  showy  exteriors.  It 
is  the  ability  to  do  this,  and  to  design  houses  suited  to 
those  who  are  to  live  in  them,  that  have  given  Mr.  Reed’s 
plans  their  value  and  popularity.  While  his  designs  are 
not  lacking  in  architectural  beauty  and  expression,  they 
are  marked  hy  a  thoughtful  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
which  provides  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  occupy 
the  houses.  These  peculiarities,  which  were  prominent 
in  his  "  House  Plans  for  Everybody,”  also  characterize 
the  new  work,  “  Cottage  Houses.”  One  intending  to 
build  a  house  of  moderate  cost,  must  be  indeed  difficult 
to  suit,  if  he  cannot  find  in  the  present  work  a  plan 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  his  family.  The  work  is  abun¬ 
dantly  illustrated.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

Tlie  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General 
Guide.  By  Charles  Bollock.  New  Edition ,  Revised, 
Enlarged,  and  brought  down  to  date  by  the  Author.  New 
York  :  Orange  Judd  Company. 

This  important  work  consists  of  two  principal  parts  ; 
the  first  describing  the  game  quadrupeds,  birds  and 
fishes,  the  dogs,  guns,  and  other  sportsman’s  appliances, 
with  abundant  and  beautiful  illustrations.  The  second 
portion  of  the  book  comprises  the  “  Sportsman's  Direc¬ 
tory,”  which  gives  the  principal  resorts  for  game  in  every 
State  and  Territory,  and  the  routes  by  which  they  may 
he  reached.  While  attention  has  been  given  to  this  part 
of  the  work,  copious  notes  and  alterations  in  the  dis- 
criptive  portion  have  been  made  wherever  necessary.  In 
this  the  author  acknowledges  the  aid  of  distinguished 
naturalists  and  sportsmen,  who  have  helped  him  to  make 
the  new  edition  even  more  complete  than  the  first.  To  the 
inexperienced  sportsman,  this  work  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial,  while  it  is  one  which  the  veteran  cau  not  well  do 
without,  so  full,  varied,  and  reliable  are  its  contents. 
Price,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

Mrs.  ISIliott’s  House-Wife,  Containing 
Practical  Receipts  in  Cookery.  By  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  Elliott.  Revised  and  Brought  down  to  date  by 
the  Author.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  Company. 

The  author,  a  lady  well  known  in  the  Southern  States 
for  her  active  interest  in  benevolent  schemes,  as  well  as 
in  literary  circles,  has  made  a  most  practical  work.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  South,  there  are  many  domestic 
methods,  and  peculiarities  of  cooking,  little  known  else¬ 
where.  This  work  gives  all  the  Southern  dishes,  and  in 
all  cases  from  well  tested  recipes.  While  very  complete 
in  this  respect,  the  book  is  not  a  mere  compilation  of 
recipes  for  cooking.  There  are  all  through,  brief  ad¬ 
dresses  to  house-keepers,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  useful, 
as  they  are  marked  by  a  broad,  practical  common  sense, 
and  expressed  in  concise,  pertinent  language.  The 
work  can  not  be  otherwise  than  useful  to  house-keepers 
everywhere,  and  perhaps  more  so  to  those  at  the  North 
than  to  those  at  the  South,  where  its  methods  must  be 
somewhat  familiar.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.25. 

Dogs  of  Great  Rritain,  America,  and 
©titer  Countries.— New  York:  Orange  Judd  Com 
pany. 

An  autumn  edition  of  this  most  comprehensive  and 
complete  work  upon  the  Hog,  is  now  ready.  Its  finely 
engraved  illustrations,  which  are  over  one  hundred,  give 
portraits  of  every  breed  known  to  civilization.  It  is 
altogether  the  standard  work  of  the  present  time.  Be¬ 
sides  describing  the  various  breeds,  the  book  gives 
kennels  and  otlier  buildings  for  housing  dogs,  ample 
directions  for  keeping  and  rearing  them,  and  treats  of 
their  various  diseases  and  their  remedies.  This  most 
comprehensive  work  condenses  in  its  nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  the  material  comprised  in  volumes  which 
have  heretofore  cost  eleven  dollars,  yet  it  is  published 
at  only  $2.00,  post-paid. 

Talks  on  Manures.  By  Joseph  Harris,  Morelon 
Farm ,  Rochester,  N.  17,  Author  of  "  Harris  on  the  Pig," 
“  Walks  and  Talks,"  etc.  New  and  Enlarged,  Edition. 
New  York:  Orange  Judd  Company. 

The  familiar  colloquial  style  adopted  by  Mr.  Harris  in 
his  "  Walks  and  Talks,”  is  found  in  this  volume,  where 
“The  Deacon,”  “The  Doctor,”  and  others,  who  seem 
like  old  friends  to  the  readers  of  those  papers,  are  intro¬ 
duced.  Through  the  conversations  of  the  author  with 
his  friends  much  important  scientific  knowledge  is  im¬ 
parted  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  the  work  is  one  which 
should  be  carefully  read  hy  every  farmer.  It  shows  how 
to  make  the  most  ol'  the  fertilizing  resources  of  the  farm, 
and  how  to  adapt  various  fertilizers  to  different  crops.  In 
the  new  edition  will  be  found  an  important  chapter  by 
Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes,  the  eminent  scientific  agricul¬ 


tural  investigator,  upon  whose  experimental  farm  the 
author  was  once  an  assistant.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.75. 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry.  By  F.  D.  Co¬ 
burn.  Revised  Edition.  New  York  :  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany. 

This  work,  when  it  first  appeared,  was  the  first  suited 
to  those  who  raised  hogs  on  the  large  scale,  common  in 
some  of  the  Western  States,  for  the  wholesale  produc¬ 
tion  of  pork.  It  at  once  took  its  place  as  a  standard  work, 
and  lias  been  well  received  hy  those  for  whom  it  was 
written.  In  a  new  edition  such  changes  have  been  made 
as  the  author  found  desirable,  and  important  additions 
bring  up  the  work  abreast  with  the  present  year.  Price, 
post-paid,  $1.75. 


Who  Manufacture  Onr  Premiums. — It 

will  be  seen  from  the  list  published  in  the  Supple¬ 
ment  of  this  paper,  that  the  parties  who  supply  us 
with  premiums  for  our  subscriptions,  are  all  well 
known,  reliable  houses.  Their  names  are  a  guar¬ 
antee  as  to  the  character  and  quality  of  the  goods. 


Tine  ISed. — Asparagus  bears 

seeds  in  abundance,  and  if  these  are  scattered  the  young 
plants,  growing  where  they  are  not  wanted,  will  bo  as 
annoying  as  any  other  weed.  When  the  tops  begin  to 
turn  yellow,  cut  and  burn  them,  scattering  the  ashes 
over  the  bed.  Should  seeds  be  wanted  to  raise  plants 
for  a  new  bed,  strip  off  the  berries,  place  them  in  a 
pail  or  tub,  and  pound  them  with  a  clothes  pounder,  or 
the  end  of  a  stickof  wood,  sufficiently  to  break  tha  shells, 
but  not  to  crack  or  injure  the  seeds.  Wash  away  the 
broken  shells,  etc.,  with  several  waters,  and  spread  jhe 
seeds  thinly  in  an  airy  place  to  dry.  Before  the  ground 
freezes,  give  an  old  bed  a  liberal  dressing  of  coarse  lit¬ 
tery  manure,  both  as  a  winter  covering  and  fertilizer. 

The  Best  Paint  for  Iron  Work. — 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  best  Paint  for  the 
iron  portion  of  wagons,  agricultural  machines,  etc.,  and 
for  all  iron,  whether  wrought  or  cast,  is  Red  Lead.  It 
perfectly  prevents  rust,  even  where  the  iron  is  exposed 
to  dampness.  It  is  elastic,  and  does  not  scale  off  by  the 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  iron.  If  iho 
color  is  objectionable,  it  may  be  concealed  by  a  coat  of 
some  other  kind  of  paint.  The  best  red  lead,  which, 
upon  being  rubbed,  shows  no  small  crystals,  is  to  be 
ground  in  old,  raw  linseed  oil.  No  drier  is  needed,  as 
the  lead  itself  is  an  active  drier.  The  paint  covers  well, 
and  should  be  used  soon  after  it  is  prepared. 

Moss  Skitter. — A  German  Peat  Moss  litter 
is  much  used  in  Europe.  No  disease  can  he  traced  to 
its  employment;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  remarkable 
freedom  from  disease  in  the  stables  where  it  is  used, 
and  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  are  vastly  improved,  while 
the  legs  are  sounder  than  when  straw  is  employed.  Not 
only  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  horses  are  better, 
but  there  is  a  great  advantage  of  economy  in  the  use  of 
moss.  It  is  a  superior  absorbent,  and  neutralizes  all 
bad  smells  in  the  stable;  we  believe,  also,  that  it  makes 
manure  richer. 


Attention  ! — Do  you  want  a  good  time-piece, 
watch  or  clock  ?  Do  you  desire  any  article  of 
ornament  or  for  the  household  ?  Would  you  like 
to  secure  one  or  more  valuable  books  for  a  library  ? 
Each  and  all  of  these  things  you  can  readily  procure 
without  money,  and  with  very  little  expenditure  of 
time,  by  securing  subscriptions  to  the  American 
Agriculturist.  See  the  Premium  List. 


Norfolk  Trotters  in  England. — 

Since  the  descendants  of  one  of  the  Norfolk  trotters, 
"  Bcllfounder,”  imported  many  years  ago,  and  bred  to 
mares  on  Long  Island,  New  York,  etc.,  have  turned 
out  so  well,  the  English  are  waking  up  to  the  merits  of 
tins  stock,  and  at  the  late  Cattle  Show  m  Norfolk,  several 
roadsters  were  exhibited,  and  found  high  favor  with  the 
judges.  It  is  now  the  intention  of  the  breeders  of  these 
and  other  roadsters,  to  get  up  a  Roadster  Stud  Book. 
This  is  an  excellent  move  on  their  part,  for  the  record  of 
first-class  roadsters  in  a  Stud  Book  will  be  much  more 
useful  to  horsemen  in  general,  than  the  Stud  Book  for 
racers  or  thorough-breds,  as  they  are  called.  Any  farmer 
can  breed  and  rear  a  fine  roadster  at  a  large  profit,  be¬ 
cause  he  can  be  worked  advantageously  on  the  farm  from 
three  to  six  years  old,  and  then  bo  sold  at  a  good  price, 
and  if  extra  fine,  at  a  very  high  one,  as  a  carriage 
horse  for  the  use  of  wealthy  city  people. 
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Agents,  Attention! 

There  are  travelling  Insurance  Agents  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  who  more  than  make 
their  expenses  by  procuring  subscriptions  for  the 
American  Agriculturist,  as  they  journey  among  the 
farmers  attending  to  Insurance.  Last  year  one 
gentleman  engaged  in  the  Insurance  business  in 
New  York,  ■procured  NEARLY  flee  hundred  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  us  in  the  single  month  of  April. 
The  name  of  the  American  Agriculturist  is  so 
familiar  to  everybody  through  the  Rural  districts, 
that  they  are  glad  to  be  shown  a  copy  of  the  paper, 
and  when  they  see  it,  are  readily  induced  to' 
subscribe,  especially  when  a  club  is  forming. 


Boys  &  Girls,  Attention! 

At  least  47,000  Soys  and  Girls,  that  is,  at 
least  one  for  every  Post  Office  in  the  United  States, 
can  make  themselves  happy  this  month  or  this 
Fall,  in  the  free  receipt  of  one  or  more  of  the  very 
desirable  things  described-  in  the  Premium  List. 
They  can  easily  gather  3,  4,  or  5  subscribers,  or 
more.  Many  persons  who  would  turn  older  peo¬ 
ple  away,  will  oblige  a  Boy  or  Girl  by  subscribing, 
when  working  for  some  premium.  Those  too 
young  to  write,  can  get  some  one  to  send  the 
names  on  for  them.  To  solicit  subscribers  is  a 
good  exercise  to  develop  business  talent.  Many 
parents  encourage  their  children  in  such  a  work. 
At  least  one  boy  or  girl  at  every  post  office  ought 
to  collect  enough  subscribers  to  get  mother  a  Holi¬ 
day  present.  You  will  find  many  fine  things  for 
presents  described .  Go  right  to  work  this  month. 
TRY  IT.  (Try  it  as  the  Spider  did,  with  a  will.) 


Clerks,  Attention ! 

“ _ Enclosed  are  five  subscribers  and  $8,  which 

completes  my  Premium  List  of  44  names.  I  have 
gathered  these  subscribers  by  keeping  a  copy  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  convenient  to  show  to 
callers,  and  by  gathering  a  few  names  after  closing 
the  store  at  night.  Part  of  them  are  new  names, 
as  you  will  see.  The  Watch  I  obtained  for  myself 
in  a  simil  ir  manner,  last  year,  has  proved  a  very 
valuable  one,  and  useful  to  me.  With  my  small 
salary,  and  a  mother  and  sister  to  support,  I  could 
hardly  have  afforded  to  buy  one.  Mine  I  got  free 
without  money  and  without  interfering  with  my 
duties  to  my  employers.  I  am  next  going  to  get 
up  a  club  for  a  Set  of  Forks  for  my  mother,  and 
then  a  Sewing  Machine  for  my  aunt.” 

What  this  Clerk  has  so  well  done,  ten  thousand 
other  smart,  energetic  young  men  may  do. 


Ladies,  Attention! 


Avery  choice  lot  of  articles  will  be  found  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  Premium  List,  which  will  interest 
our  Lady  friends.  They  are  too  numerous  to  refer 
to  them  here. — Now,  not  only  in  theory,  hut  from 
what  has  been  done,  we  say  that  a  large  number 
of  Ladies  can  easily  secure  one  or  more  of  the  de¬ 
sirable  articles  without  money  cost.  Any  Lady  can 
show  the  American  Agriculturist  to  some  of  her 
friends,  and  others,  tell  them  what  it  is,  and  ask 
them  to  subscribe.  In  a  short  time  names  enough 
will  be  gathered  to  secure  a  valuable  article.  One 
Widow  Lady  in  this  way  obtained  a  $650  Stein¬ 
way  Piano,  in  a  little  over  thirty  days.  Another,  a 
Maiden  Lady,  who  devoted  her  time  to  it,  secured 
as  premiums  six  of  these  Pianos  in  a  year,  which 
she  sold  for  cash,  and  received  about  $3,000 
for  her  year’s  work.— In  many  parts  of  Europe  the 
women  do  most  of  the  ordinary  business;  the  men 
are  largely  in  the  army.  Our  Ladies, who  have  the 
ambition  and  energy,  can  dons  well.  Our  Premium 
Offers  afford  a  capital  chance  to  try  their  skill. 


Clergymen,  Attention! 

Many  clergymen  have  received  valuable  articles 
wanted  in  their  own  households,  free ,  by  raising  a 
club  of  subscribers  for  this  Journal.  Their  pa¬ 
rishioners  readily  subscribe,  especially  when  they 
know  that  by  doing  so  they  not  only  get  the  paper 
themselves,  but  they  aid  their  pastor  in  getting 
some  useful  article  that  he  or  his  family  need.  A 
number  of  clergymen  may,  during  the  next  three 
months,  secure,  by  a  few  days’  canvassing  among 
their  parishioners,  numerous  valuable  articles- 


Conductors,  Attention ! 

“. . .  .The  enclosed  sixteen  names  and  $24  make 
up  233  names  I  have  sent  you  thus  far.”  This  is 
from  the  Conductor  of  a  local  train,  running  56 
miles.  He  carries  a  copy  of  the  paper  with  him, 
and  as  occasion  serves,  shows  it  to  passengers  he 
is  acquainted  with,  and  he  uses  some  of  his  off- 
hours  in  securing  others.  His  salary  is  $720  a  year, 
and  he  will  add  $300  more  from  our  Premium  List. 
Other  R.  R.  Conductors  have  done  considerable  in 
this  way;  thousands  of  others  may  do  the  same. 


Churches,  Attention ! 

Church  Fairs  are  often  necessary,  yet  onerous, 
for  beside  much  labor  and  trouble,  the  workers  || 
usually  have  to  be  the  principal  purchasers.  Sup-  h 
pose  half  the  time  and  effort  be  expended  in  get¬ 
ting  a  larger  or  smaller  list  of  subscribers  for  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Every  subscriber  will  1 
get  the  full  worth  of  the  money,  and  the  premium 
given  by  the  Publishers  will  often  be  worth  as 
much  as  the  proceeds  of  a  Fair,  Especially  if  a 
Donation  or  a  Present  is  to  be  given  to  the  Pastor. 

A  few  active  Men  and  Women  can  collect  the  re¬ 
quired  subscriptions  in  two  or  three  evenings. 


P.  0.  Clerks,  Attention! 

A  great  number  of  Clerks  in  Post  Offices  have 
secured  valuable  articles  from  our  Premium  List, 
using  some  of  them  as  presents,  and  in  many  cases 
selling  them  for  cash,  and  thus  increasing  their 
salaries.  It  is  very  easy  for  every  Post  Office  Clerk 
to  gather  subscribers  enough  for  the  American 
Agriculturist  to  obtain  at  least  one  of  the  valuable 
articles  offered  in  our  Premium  List.  TRY  IT. 


trig 


Merchants,  Attention! 

Many  dealers  in  Miscellaneous  Goods,  in  Boots 
and  Shoes,  in  Implements,  etc.,  etc.,  have  sub¬ 
scribed  for  50  to  700  copies  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  which  they  distribute  by  one  of 
the  following  methods  :  Some  give  a  copy  a  year 
to  the  first  fifty  or  more  customers,  buying  $10  or 
$15  worth  of  goods.  Others  supply  them  to  cus¬ 
tomers  at  a  small  charge.  This  answers  as  a  sort 
of  premium  to  customers,  and  calls  them  to  the 
store  at  least  once  a  month  for  their  papers.  This 
plan  brings  many  customers  to  the  merchants. 


Miners,  Attention! 

Some  of  our  largest  clubs  in  years  past  have 
been  gathered  from  among  the  miners  in  the  coal 
regions.  We  learn  from  a  friend,  that  the  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  one  mine  stated,  that  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  had  saved  hundreds  of  dollars  to  them, 
by  its  timely  exposure  of  a  humbug  scheme  in 
which  they  were  about  to  invest.  Any  active 
young  man  or  boy  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  mine, 
could  readily  collect  a  good  club  from  among 
these  miners,  and  secure  a  valuable  Premium. 


Farmers’  Clubs,  Atten¬ 
tion! 

A  few  Farmers,  whether  in  an  organized  Club,  or 
not,  can,  by  uniting  their  efforts,  soon  raise  a  list 
of  subscribers  large  enough  to  get  free  any  of  the 
valuable  Books  offered  as  Premiums,  and  have  the 
books  kept  for  general  use.  Ten  to  Thirty  Dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  such  Books  in  a  neighborhood  will 
do  a  great  deal  towards  general  improvement,  and 
be  useful  to  every  individual.  Let  some  enter¬ 
prising  man  start  the  matter,  ask  the  cooperation 
of  a  few  others,  and  the  thing  will  soon  be  done. 
Every  one  who  gets  the  paper  for  a  year,  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  its  cost ;  and  the  Premium  Books 
will  be  useful  to  all,  and  will  be  so  much  extra. 


IJULUN6QL0VER. 


Fearless  Two-horse  Power,  positively  un©CfUafecl  foreaseof 
team  and  amount  of  power,  and  Clover-huller  that  gives  the  most 
unbounded  satisfaction.  With  this  machine,  shown  above,  as 
much  money  can  be  earned  per  day  as  with  a  Railway-power  grain 
threshing  machine.  Try  ft.  Fearless  grain  Tlieshers  and  Cleaners, 
Wood  Circular-caw  Machines,  Fanning-mills  and  Feed-cutters,  nsi 
exceed  by  any.  Buy  the  best.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address, 

B1INARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

LEARNED  AT  HOME  l 

.5r. _ Send  stamp  for  particulars  to 

FRANK  BULL,  310  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


6  A  THREE  CENT  STAMP  T 

“  will  secure  17  pages  of  New  Music,  10  pages  ^ 
— J  of  Musical  News  and  Instruction,  a  fnll  page  I” 
Lithograph  Portrait  of  some  musical  celebrity,  and  —— 
i  much  valuable  information.  Send  stamp  to  Q 

LL  WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. . 

COTSWOLD  11  SOUTHDOWN 

Sheep  and  Lambs  for  sale,  including  some  very  choice 
yearling  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs  of  good  pedigree.  Prices 
verv  moderate  for  quality  of  stock.  Write  for  particulars, 
stating  number  wanted.  We  have  also  for  sale  several  fine 
Oxford  Dow-ns.  Address, 

VV.  ATEEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mammoth  Cave 

EDMONSON  CO.,  KY. 

On  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  Eighty- 
five  Miles  from  Louisville. 

The  most  interesting  natural  curiosity  in  the  world  !  The 
largest  Cavern  known ! 

Everybody  will  be  interested  to  visit  it.  For  maps,  rates, 
routes,  and  other  information  address 

W.  C.  COMSTOCK,  Box  6,  Louisville,  Ky. 


150,000  KIEFFER  &  LECONTE 

‘  “fit  (“fc  ^  Equal  In  profit 

_ a  C9  to  the  Orange- 

.„eally  Blight-proof,  only,  on 
their  own  roots.  All  other  Pear 
Stocks  are  subject  to  blight. 
iTrees  and  rooted  Cuttings 
at  reasonable  prices.  Full  as- 
„  sortments  of  Fruit  Trees  and 
„  Fruit  Plants*  Catalogue  free* 
r  Address  W.F.  HEIKES,  Manager, 
Huntsville  Nurseries,  Huntsville,  Ala* 


MUST  BE  SOLD. 

Each.  Per  100.  Per  1,000. 

110,000  PEACH  TREES .  8c.  $4.50  $38.00 

45,000  PLUM  “  ....20c.  15.00  125.00 

25,000  GRAPE  (Conc’d.&c)  10c.  3.00  25.00 

140,000  ASPARAGUS .  .40  2.25 

115,000  Bl'kberries  and  Raspberries,  1.00  6.00 

65,000  SHADE  TREES . $12  to  $33.00 

Thousands  of  Apples,  Pears  (Keiffers  50c.),  Cher¬ 
ries,  Quinces,  Apricots,  Osage  Orange,  Evergreens, 
Small  Fruits,  etc.  A  complete  line  of  Nursery 
Stock,  embracing  the  novelties  as  well  as  the  good 
old  standard  sorts  -(small  stock  of  above  can  be 
sent  by  Mail).  Ail  kinds  of  Field  and  Garden 
Seeds,  Flowers,  Bulbs.  Our  stock  must  be  sold  to 
clear  off  ground  for  building  lots.  All  our  stock 
will  be  packed  free.  Send  for  our  Wholesale  Price 
List  (at  Retail).  (Wholesale  Nurserymen.) 
FITHIAN  &  ROBESON,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
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The  only  adjustable  'Wire  Cloth  Sieve  made.  It  will  take 
out  good  seed  from  the  refuse  of  windmills  that  cannot  be 
cleaned  bv  any  other  process.  Can  be  adjusted  to  many 
different  size  and  shaped  meshes.  No.  1  Sieve  will  separate 
Plantain,  Daisy,  Buckthorn,  Wild  Carrot,  &c„  from  Clover 
Seed,  Red  Top  and  Plantain  from  Timothy,  and  Timothy 
from  Clover  Seed.  No.  2  will  separate  Rye,  Cheat  and 
Cockle  from  Wheat.  No.  3  grades  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn. 
Endorsed  by  Hiram  Siblev  &  Co.,  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  D. 
Landreth  &  Sons.  Plant  Seed  Co.,  Hemw  A.  Dreer,  J.  M. 
McCullough’s  Sons,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  J.  L.  Breck  &  Sons, 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dep’t.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prices :  Nos.  1  and  2,  $2.25 ;  No.  3.  $2.50.  Express  prepaid. 

Ask  your  Hardware  Dealer  for  them. 

MILTON  SIEVE  CO.,  Limited,  .Milton,  Pa. 


Will  Dig 

FIVE 
HUNDRED 

Bushels  a  Day- 
Price,  @12. 
Manufactured  by 
Mann  & 

Jin  rtholomew ,  | 
Geneva,  Kano  Co.  .Ill. 

Over  ono  thousand 
now  in  use. 


Common  Sense 
POTATO 

DIGGER, 

Improved  for 

1883. 


First  Premium  everywhere.  23 


THE  UNION  HORSE-POWER 

Hut  th.  largest  Track  Wheels.  DOUBLE  GEARED. 

No  Rods, Chilled  Bearings 

land  LEVEL  TREAD 


Union  Thresher  .Separator  and  Cleaner 
Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill,  Feed  Cutters, 
etc  SWWrite  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 
W.  L.  BOYER  ifc  IlltO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


DOYLESTOWN  HORSE  POWER 


THE  KRIEBEL 

FARM 

ENGINE 

Write  for  Catalogue  to 

WEST  POINT  ENGINE  & 
MACHINE  CO., 

West  Point,  Mont’y  Co.,  Pa. 


TAYLOR,  1, 2  AND  4-HORSE  POWER. 


Runs  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Cutters,  Shellers,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Churns,  Saws, 
Pumps,  etc  Overhead, 
out  of  dirt  and  snow. 
Simplest,  cheapest, 
best.  Dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chines  of  all  kinds. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
TAYLOR  HORSE 
POWER  COMPANY. 
South  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


Made  with  either  regular  incline  or  level  tread 
track,  has  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  governor 
made.  The  Doylestown  Junior  Thresher  and 
Cleaner  has  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  address  sole  manufacturer,  DANIEL  HUL- 
SHIZER,  Doylestown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

HEEBNER’S  PATENT 

Level  T read  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heebner's  Improved  Little  Giant  Tliresli- 
ing  JMaeliine. 

No  other  Power  is  as  powerful  and  easy  for  the  horses. 
The  Level  Lags  and  Speed  Regulator  are  the  most  valuable 
mprovements  ever  made  in  horse  powers.  See  that  you 
get  Heebner’s.  any  other  with  level  lags  will  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  our  patents. 

The  Little  Giant  has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
Thresher.  None  can  do  work  as  fast,  nor  any  better,  and 
none  are  better  made.  Union  Feed  Cutter,  Drag  and  Circu¬ 
lar  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HEEBNER  *fc  SONS,  Lausdale,  Pa. 


TIMKEN  SPRING  VEHICLES! 


Easiest  ridin 

Rides  as  easy  ( 
son  as  with  two. 


_ made, 

(With  one  per- 

TlieSprings 
;  weight 


lengthen  and  shorten  according  to  the  weight 
they  carrv.  Equally  well  adapted  to  rough  country 
roads  and  fine  Irives  of  cities.  Manufactured  and 
sold  by  all  the  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dealers. 

HEftSRY  TEWIKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

chicagouiLK  ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO 


GHEAPEST  S  BEST  MILL 
FOR  FARMERS  ScSTOCKRAiSERS 

SOLD  und'erafullguarrantee.  : 

TO  G.IV  E  :E(JtIR  £  S  ATISFACTION 
■OR  MONET  REFUNDED.  /  ); 
S  END  FOR  O  UR  CIRCULAR 

ICRAfKAESrNER^  6963S0  CANAL3T 

'  CHICAGO, lLiA.S.A.- 


IENTEN1AL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  &  1872. 
Price,  A  0  ^TbQM  10  ^ 12  & 

a 

JSmis  rofl  MORE  BONEY  t 
J  Apt) FES S  FOR  CAH&UUJV 
tP.  K.  DE0CR1GK,8:  CO.  ALBANY  NX 


cm  mini 

Will  shell  a  bushel  of  ears  in 
4  minutes.  10,000  NOW  IN 
USE,  Eastern  orders  filled 
from  Lehighton,  and  Western 
orders  from  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Send  for  circular. 

Lehigh  V alley  Emery  Wheel 
Company, 

LEHIGHTON,  FENNA. 

GRIND  YOUR  OWN  BONE 

Meal  and  Oyster  Shells 

in  the  Frank  Wilson  Pat.  $5  Hand  Mill. 
Also  grinds  corn  and  cob.  Illustrated 
Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  implication.  Address 
Also  Power  Mills.  WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Farm  Grist  ills 

AND  CORN  SHELLERS. 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE, 
Every  Machine  i-  fully' Wa  >  - 
rallied.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $40. 
Shellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  u  Mill  or 
Slid  lev  until  yon  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Harrison’s  STANDARD  GRINDING  MILLS’ 

For  STEAM,  WATER,  WIND, 
HORSE,  or  HAND  POWER. 

Possessing  great  capacity  and 
durability.  Every  Mill  warranted 
to  do  just  what  we  claim  for  it. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Address 

THE  EDWARD  HARRISON 

MILL  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  In  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hauds  from  the  handles. 
Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is  as  strong  and  will  scour  equal 
to  steel.  We  also  make  it  of  charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and 
Implements  sent  free. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  GO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


^OWACL/pp^ 


J.  Av .  CROSS, 

Manufacturer  of 

HAY  CONVEYORS, 

For  Straight  and  Curved  Track. 

ENSILAGE  BUCKETS,  POST,  FLOOR, 
A2JD  OTHER  PULLIES. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Fultonville,  N,  Y. 
Eights  granted  to  Manufacturers  outside  of  N.  Y.  State. 

S ©Wet H i W G  to  H A ON 

For  Farmers. 


Save  your  hills  at  the  Blacksmith’s  and  Machine  Shop  by 
having  on  the  farm  one  of  these  celebrated  ANVILS— fully 
warranted,  and  of  the  best  material.  Bent  Hardened  Cast 
Steel  Face  and  Horn.  Address,  for  Circulars,  etc., 
FISHER  A:  NORRIS, 

Original  and  Only  Manufacturers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

IIITI  illU  MAM. 

FOR  UNDER  DRAIN  INC. 

Will  do  more  Work  than  30  Men  with  Spades. 

Guaranteed  to  give  Satisfaction. 

Send  for  Circular.  Address 

WM.  RENNIE,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Sole  Manufacturer  and  Patentee. 


THE  CHEAPEST 


Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

Especially  adapted  for  Spraying  Fruit 
Trees,  Watering  Gardens  and  Lawns, 
and  washing  Carriages.  Will  throw  a 
steady  stream  60  feet.  Can  be  applied 
to  any  service  that  a  Cistern  or  Force 
Pump  can  be  used  for.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

*  TRIUMPH 

Steam  Generator 

(Improved), 

For  Cooking  Feed,  Heat¬ 
ing  Water,  &c. 

Send  for  new  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar,  and  mention  this  paper 

RICE,  WHITACRE  &  GO., 

35  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


SLAW  CUTTLK!  with  6  knives  that 

_ always  keep  sharp,  will  slice  a  bushel 

of  cabbage  m  5  miuutes  after  some  practice,  also  apples, 
carrot^,  cucumbers,  onions,  potatoes,  radishes,  turnips, 
<fcc.,  nicely  and  rapidly.  Sent  post-paid  for  $1. 

JOHN  LUSHER,  Box  451,  La  Porte,  Ind. 


FRUIT  DRIER. 

PAMPHLET  SENT  FREE. 

Deifz  Automatic  Fruit  Drier. 

DEITZ  MANCF’G  CO., 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  unproved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MANCF’G  CO., 

American  Fruit  Drier.  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM. 
JONES.  BE  PAYS  THE  PKElUMT. 

Bold  on  trial.  Warrants  6  years.  All  &izea  as  low. 
For  free  book,  addreBS 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


m 


Pair  SHAFT  ^Ti-UATTLER 

Springs  (warranted)  mailed  for  thirty 
cents  in  dimes  or  stamps.  Throw  away 
worthless  rubbers,  and  relieve  jjourmina. 
( Agencies  given).  A.  CJ.  JSorey  <Sc  €o., 
Iau  €}r«BBge,  II 1.  Name  this  paper* 


ROOFING. 

Rubber  Roofing  costs  half  the  price  of  Shingle, Tin  or  Iron; 
Is  fire-proof,  and  anv  one  can  pul  It  on.  lasting  a  lifetime 
on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  circular,  reference,  and 
samples.  Agents  wanted.  INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING 
CO.,  155  Duane  Street,  New  York ;  or,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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TEIUMFH  ENGINE. 

CHEAPEST,  BEST  AND 
MOST  DURABLE. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  small  grain  elevators, 
portable  saw  and  grist  mills,  butcher 
shops,  cheese  factories,  cider  mills, 
and  the  running  of  light  machinery 
generally. 

Full  power  guaranteed,  and  every 
boiler  insured  for  1  year  payable 
to  the  purchaser. 

Can  be  operated  by  any  ordinary 
person.  Every  engine  complete, 
ready  to  run  as  soon  as  received,  and 
■•wii.  warranted  as  represented. 

3  Horse  Power,  8250  ^Horse  Power.  8375 
Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

PAIGE  WI’F’G  CO., 

340,  342  State  St., 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO,, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and.  Stationary 

Steam  Engines, 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material,  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted  to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use, 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capacity 
of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day.  with 
One  Saw.  Send  for  our  special  circular  of  our  No.  1 
Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

$200. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery  sent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

John  and  Water  St®.,  Cincinnati. 


Bookwalter  Engine, 

Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 
Can  be  used  for  years  without  any 
repairs.  Some  3,000  in  actual  use. 
Not  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 
by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
built  so  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

3  Horse-Power — 8240.04) 
4 %  “  “  ....  280.04) 

6 X  “  “  ....  355.4)4) 

8'A  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &CO., 

New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


110  Liberty  St. 


BALDWIN'S  IMPROVED  ENSILAGE  &  FEED  CUTTER. 

STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST  AN1)  BEST. 

Thoroughly  tested  during 


last  four  seasons,  for  Cut¬ 
ting  Ensilage,  and  proved  a 
perfect  success.  The  lead¬ 
ing  Cutter  for  last  sixteen 
years  for  cutting  all  kinds 
of  dry  and  green  fodder. 
Power  cutters  have  Bald¬ 
win’s  Safety  Fly  Wheel; 
the  only  reliable  wheel 
made.  13  Sizes  for  hand 
and  power.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  circulars  con¬ 
taining  description,  prices 
and  testimonials. 

C.  Pierpout  &  Co.. 
Mfrs.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  ROSS  CUTTERS, 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 
OF  ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO.,  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  V. 

Z3ff~  Mention  American  Agriculturist. 

COMBINATION  SALE 

Guaranteed  Pure-Blooded  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Hogs,  and 

IMPROVED  FARM  MACHINERY, 

at  Washington  County  Agricultural  Fair,  Hagerstown,  Md., 
October  16  to  19  inclusive. 

For  particulars  address  P.  A.  WITMER,  Secretary. 


ATLAS E!MWE 


wore 

SNDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEAM  ENGINES 
m  BOILERS. 

CARRY  ENGINESand  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


SEDGWICK 


wirel  fence 


It  is  the  only  general-purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being 
a  strong:  net  work  without  barbs.  It  will  turn 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious 
stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens  stock  ranges,  and  railroads, 
and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeter¬ 
ies.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will 
last  a  life  time.  It  is  superior  to  boards  or  barbed 
wire  in  every  respect.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  know¬ 
ing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor  The  Sedgwick 
Grates*  made  of  wrought  iron  pipesnd  steel  wire,  del  v 
all  .competition  in  neatness,  strength,  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  all  iron 
automatic  or  self-opening  gate*  also  cheap¬ 
est  and  neatest  all  iron  fence.  Best  wire 
Stretcher  and  Post  Auger.  For  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning 
paper,  SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Manfrs,  Richmond,  Ind. 

RAMS. 

JHI!§L  The  Double  Acting  Rams  open  the  valves  as  well 
WfjsSoSV  as  shut  them  ott  with  the  power  of  the  water.  No 
stopping.  C.  HODGKINS  &  SONS,  Marlboro,  N.  H. 


CENTENNIAL 

FANNING  MILL 

The  best 
mill  in  the 
world.  1 1 
separates 
Oats, Cockle 
and  all  foul 
stuff  from 
wheat.  It  is 
also  a  Per¬ 
fect  Cleaner' 
of  Flax,  Tim¬ 
othy.  Clover, 
and  all  kinds 
of  Seeds.  The 
great  im- 
pro  vement 
over  other 
mills  is  that  _  _ 

it  has  Two  Shoes. _ .  _ _  _ 

warehouse  use.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

S.  FREEMAN  4k  SONS,  Racine,  Wis, 


THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST 

Ensilage  Gutter 


Has  no  equal  ns  an  Fipsllng©  or  Feed  Cutter,  Fop 
Ease  of  Motion  It  is  Unexcelled,  For  Strength  it  is 
the  Boss  of  all  Feed  Cutters.  Has  swept  the  board 
wherever  exhibited  at  Fairs,  Dairy  Conventions,  etq, 
For  Circulars  and  full  Information,  address 
/0  BELLE  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Successor  to  David  Lawton.)  Racine,  Wis 


UNIVERSAL 


SAWMILLS. 

For  Steam  or  Water  Pot 

ENGINES. 


LIGHT, 
MEDIC  ill, 
HEAVY. 

For  Steam  or  Water  Power.  Also 

PORTABLE, 
TRACTION, 
DETACHED. 

From  6  to  30  Horse  Power. 

Built  by  BUSSELL  &  CO., 

MASSILLON,  OHIO. 

Catalogue  and  Price  List  Sent  Free. 

KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

-  PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 

Greatest  Agricultural  in¬ 
vention  of  the  age.  Saves 
90  per  cent,  of  labor,  and 
doubles  the  value  of  the 
manure.  Spreads  evenly 
all  kinds  of  manure  broad¬ 
cast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 

_ the  time  required  by  hand. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  to 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  BPFG  CO.,  Syracuse,  Onondago  Co.,  N,  Y* 


MILL  MANUFACTORY. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

GRIST  MILLS  OF  FRENCH  BURR  STONE. 


sS 


_xr: 


Pulverizes  everything— hard.  soft,  sticky,  and 
gummy.  Grain.  Drugs,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano, 
Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c..  &c.  A  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &c„  &c. 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm¬ 
ers’  and  Manufacturers’  use— at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  Circular.  Address, 

34  Cortlaudt  Street,  New  York. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers.  18  Sl®ea  and  Styles. 
Over  2,04)4)  in  use.  8100,  apd  upwards.  Complete 
Mill  and  Sheller,  $115,  A  bov  can  grind  and  keep  in  order. 
Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Complete  Flouring 
and  Corn  Mills,  ALL  SIZES.  Send  for  Book  on  grind¬ 
ing  mills  and  saw  mills. 

NQRDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Star  Cane  Mill. 

The  only  Double  Mill  made  in 
the  West,  Twenty  different  styles 
and  sizes,  suited  to  every  capaci¬ 
ty,  from  one-third  of  an  acre  to 
thirty-five  acres  per  day,  prices 
ranging  from  $35  to  $6,000. 

Stubbs’  Evaporator. 

I.  A.  Hedges,  after  testing  it  with 
others,  says  it  is  the  Best  Evap¬ 
orator  made.  It  took  the  only  premium  awarded  for 
work  done  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  in  1882, 
py  Full  stock  of  SUGAR  MAKERS)  SUP¬ 
PLIES.  Send  for  Circular  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 

Eighth  and  Howard  Sts,,  St,  Louts,  Mo.,  V.  S.  A. 


PORTABLE  MU  B  a 
CORN  &  FEED 

Corn* Cob  Mills.  18  sizes,  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  power.  Warranted  to 
do  as  good  work  as  Buhr  stone,  and  to 
give  satisfaction.  We  guarantee  them 
to  do  all  we  claim  for  them.  Will  give  a 
trial  of  ten  days,  and  if  not  as  repre¬ 
sented. can  he  returner! at  our  errpense. 
American  Grinding  Mill  Co., 
211  S.  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List, 


IT  IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL 


1883.] 
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Y oumust  have  them. 
Saves  your  horse, 
harness,  wagon,  etc. 

WARRANTED. 


Horses  are  too  valuable  to  punish.  Throw 
away  “  old  Trees,”  and  let  them  work  with 
comfort.  Send  stamp  for  circulars,  giving 
full  particulars.  Address,” 

F.  R.  WILLSON  &  SON,  Columbus,  0. 


SHIPPERS  OP  MILK,  ATTENTION  ! 

WARREN  ILK  BOTTLES, 


PATENTED  MARCH  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  Lone;  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Go. 

A.  A. 

72  Murray  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


IIOUS  E  K  EEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

The  Improved 


UNION 

Sewiug:  ffiacMue 

I 

Is  the  Best  and  3 
Handsomest  » 
Made.  g 

Agents  Wanted,  t'1 


CHURN. 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  run  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
'  articles  to  the 


UNION  MANUF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

MIRV  THERMOMETERS  1 


AH  Glass.  Easily  kept  clean. 

CSVTells  you  when  to  Churn, 

Scold,  &c.  Sent  by  mail  for  _  _ 

w0  MITCHELL  M’ALUSTER, 

OPTICIAN,  728  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 


50c. 


IMPROVED  TREE  TORS. 

Six  Sizes. 

Substantially  made  of 
White  Cedar.  Painted 
green,  with  all  iron  parts 
black. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Cir¬ 
cular  and  Prices. 

Clement  I  Dunbar, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TJip  1)  4  "V"  f°r  introducing  BUCKEYE 

Ol VT  X  A  A  CHURN.  It  will  churn  with  % 
less  power,  and  make  more  butter  than  any  other  churn 
now  on  the  market.  Address 

BUCKEYE  CHURN  CO.,  Republic,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio. 

COOLEY  CREAMERS. 

Made  in  FOUR  STYLES,  all 
sizes  for  Dairy  or  Factory  use. 

Their  superiority  demon¬ 
strated. 

Their  success  without  a  par¬ 
allel. 

Over  20,000  in  daily  use. 
They  are  Self-Skimming. 

Five  GOLD  MEDALS  and 
Seven  SILVER  MEDALS 
for  superiority.  Raise  Moke 
Ckeam,  Make  Better  Butter. 

DAVIS  SWING  CHURNS, 
EUREKA  BUTTER  WORKERS, 
and  NESBITT  BUTTER  PRINTERS.  Full  line  of  Butter 
Factory  Supplies. 

lEB'-  Send  postal  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO„ 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

POULTRY  AND  PIGS- 

Yorkshire  and  Essex  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  $18  a  pair.  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  prices.  Brahmas,  Cochins,  P.  Rocks,  &c.,  $7  per 
trio.  Write  Homer  H.  Hewitt,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  next  session  of  this  Institution  will  open  Octobei 
1883.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  ol  the  Faculty. 


ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER. 

Cuts  Washers  and  Gaskets  of 

Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wag¬ 
ons,  mowing  machines,  and  small  ma¬ 
chinery,  from  %  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter 
made.  Sent  by  mail,  prepaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Every 
farmer  needs  one.  Liberal  discount  to 
Agents. 

WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY, 

No.  282  Detroit  st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Thermostatic  Insulator. 


A  Hand-book  of  Artificial  Incubation,  describing 
the  Incubator,  its  Management,  Brooders,  Nurseries,  and 
the  Raising  of  Chickens  by  hand. 

Price,  paper  covered,  36c. ;  bound  in  cloth,  56c.  For  sale 
at  the  Agriculturist  Office.  For  Incubators  address 

E.  S.  RENWICK,  19  Park  Place,  New  York. 

POULTRY  WORLB. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
m  existence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  Doth  mailed  on  receipt  uf  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Address 


HIGH-CLASS  POULTRY. 

Superb  Plymouth  Rock  and  Brown  Leghorn  Chicks,  $6, 
$8,  and  $10  per  trio,  from  stock  of  50  that  produced  14,500 
eggs  in  one  year.  .  C.  W.  EMERSON,  Hartford,  Conn. 

/Y  AAA  Pair  for  Bronze  and  Narragan- 
*TD_L’(re\MJ  sett  Turkeys.  Hookertown  Brand.  Bred 
11  years  for  size  and  beauty,  20  per  cent  discount  for  orders 
before  Nov.  21st.  T.  Bunker  on  Turkey  Raising,  25  cents. 

Address,  W.  CLIFT,  Hadlyme,  Ct. 

THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL  INCUBATOR. 

(See  last  month’s  advertisement.) 

Send  3-cent  Btamp  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


A  hook  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS, 

IMPORTED  AND  BRED  BY 
WM.  L.  BRADBURY,  Nason,  Orange  Co.,  Va. 

They  combine  early  maturity  with  large  carcass,  are  very 
hardy  and  prolific,  best  of  mothers,  good  shearers  of  a  fine 
medium  staple  wool  that  is  always  in  demand.  Hampshire 
bucks  crossed  on  common  ewes,  give  size  with  early  ma¬ 
turity  to  the  lambs.  Also  Duroc  or  Jersey  Red  and 
Small  White  Yorkshires.  High  Class  Reg. 
Jersey  Bulls  for  sale. 


GAME  FOWL 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Coupi 


Little’s  Chemical  Fluid. 

Or  COLD  WATER  SHEEP  DIP. 

NON-PQISONOUS.  NON-CORROSIVE. 

Mixes  perfectly  with  COLD  YVATKR.  Is  a  sure  cure 
for  all  Skin  Diseases  and  Insect  PeBts  of  domestic 
animals,  and  in  the  Household,  destroys  all  had  smells. 
Every  farmer  should  keep  it. 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 
296  £.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BRED  &  SHIPPED. 

.  -  -  Also  Spurting  Dogs  and 
Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

Premium  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and 
Fox  Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES,  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

C.  H.  WARRINGTON,  Box 
624.  West  Chester,  Penna., 
Breeder  aud  Shipper  C.  White, 
P.  China  aud  Berkshire  Swine. 
Purity  guaranteed.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  Write  for  price-list. 
Mention  this  paper. 

FRIKNDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb.  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  ail  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
_ A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

SMITH’S  SELF  -  ADJUSTING  SWING 
TATTLE  STANCHIONS, 

The  most  practical,  cheapest  and  best  fastening  invented. 
ADJUSTS  ITSELF  when  opened  so  the  animal  cannot  turn 
it  when  backing  out,  and  LOCKS  ITSELF  when  closed. 

Illustrated  circular  free.  Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS, 
Addison,  Steuben  Co..  N.  Y. 

ROBBINS’  IMPROVED 

CATTLE  TIE, 

(Patented  May  31st,  1881,) 
Which  is  attracting  so  much 
attention,  and  is  fast  coming 
into  use,  should  be  seen  by 
all  farmers.  By  sending  3c. 
stamp,  you  will  receive  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms. 

H.  M.  ROBBINS, 
Newington,  Conn. 

HARNESS. 

A  Good,  Substantial  Single  Karnes's. 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated  for  813.50.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  RID¬ 
ING  SADDLES,  BRIDLES,  CARRIAGE  ROBES,  and 
DUSTERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING,  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO„  40  Warren  St„  New  York. 

Remedies 

FOR 

Horse  Diseases 

Goiug’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Goi  Hit’s  Tonic  Powder. -The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  SureBt 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder. —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.; 
Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  N.  Main  St.; 
Worcester,  Mass..  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher,  19  N.  Ninth  St. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St. :  Baltimore,  Md..  Wm.  C.  Rupp,  11 
Park  St.;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.,  LS03  Main 
St. :  Wilson,  N.  C.,  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Co. ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  R.  A. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  528  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.A.Mellier, 
709  Washington  Ave. ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St. ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Slosson,223  Superior 
St.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley  and  J.  A.  Taylor; 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  &  Co.;  Chicago,  Ill., 
S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St.;  St. Paul,  Minn.,  Noyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler;  Helena,  Mont.,  R.  S.  Hale  &  Co.:  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Wm.  H.  Nye;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  & 
Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  SI  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
dlrecttors  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING,  P.O.Box  938,  New  York  City. 
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GOOD  NEWS 

"LADIES? 

Now’s  your  time  to  get 
Tip  Orders  for  our  CELEBRA¬ 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 

_ secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 

HOSE  or  GOLD-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  china  sets  given  away  to  the  party  sending  an  order 
for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA 
or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas, 
30c.,  35.,  and  40c.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  50c.  and  60c., 
and  very  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  lust  im¬ 
ported  some  very  fine  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  For  full  particulars, 

address  THE  CHEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO. 

T.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain,  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
«  Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1882 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  U.  P.  Ry.  lands  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
In  great  variety,  by  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Refer  to  tills  advertisement.  _g3| 

A  Great  Opportunity! 

COME  EIGHT  HEEE  TO  HEBEASEA. 

I  have  some  most  choice  pieces  of  land,  which  I  will 
sell  at  a  bargain,  9  miles  from  Columbus,  Neb.,  and  only 
3  and  4  milds  from  Benton,  Neb.,  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Road,  a  village  with  an  Elevator,  &c.  One  splendid 
piece  of  160  acres,  and  a  second  of  440,  will  be  sold  to¬ 
gether  or  separately,  or  the  larger  piece  will  be  divided 
to  suit  purchasers.  I  will  sell  this  land  this  autumn  for 
cash,  or  on  time,  at  much  less  than  its  value,  and  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  adjoining  lands  are  bringing. 
Columbus  aDd  Schuyler  are  7  miles  away,  are  large  and 
prosperous  places,  and  the  Elevator  for  grain,  at  Ben¬ 
ton,  as  before  stated,  is  less  than  four  miles  away.  A 
splendid  country,  splendid  crops,  splendid  land,  and  a 
splendid  opportunity.  Address  or  immediately  come  to 

SlSl'L  C.  SMITH, 

Real  Estate,  and  Vice-President  First  National  Bank, 

COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS 

sued,  Free.  H.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

IV/farylafid  Farms,  for  fruit,  grain,  and  grass,  on  Sait- 
1TA  water,  within  6  nours  ride  on  cars  and  steamers  to  best 
markets  and  largest  cities  on  Atlantic  coast.  Catalogue  and 
Map  free.  I  SUER  &  MEEK.1NS,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Full  description  by  coun¬ 
ties  ;  200-page  pamphlet 
and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St„  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HS.  ISELIN,  Sheldon,  Iowa.  Minnesota 
and  Iowa  Lands.  Send  for  Land  Jonr- 
•  nal.  Free. 

GOME  TO  FLORIDA! 

- AND - 

BE  HAPPY  AND  PROSPEROUS! 

We  will  send  full  information,  on  the  receipt  of  two  letter 
stampB,  to  any  address,  respecting  the  Climate,  Soil,  Health, 
Business  Opportunities,  Price  of  Lands,  Best  Locations, 
Profits  of  growing  fruits  and  vegetables,  Prices  of  fencing 
and  clearing,  prices  of  orange,  peach,  lemon,  lime,  guava, 
pineapple,  banana,  scuffernong  grape,  pear,  and  other  nur¬ 
sery  stock;  profits  on  orange  growing;  profits  on  poultry, 
bees,  &c.;  cost  of  horses,  mules,  furniture,  hired  help,  dry 
goods,  groceries,  &c.,  &c.;  cost  of  hoard]  and  travelling  in 
Florida. 

COLONEY,  TALBOT  &  CO., 

Refer  to  Bank  of  Jacksonville.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

FLORIDA. 

A  Book  Descriptive  of  the  Resources  and  Natural  advan¬ 
tages  of  Florida;  Containing  Full  and  Complete  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  each  County ;  Giving  Instructions  as  to  How  and 
Where  to  obtain  U.  S.  and  State  lands.  This  book  contaius 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  and  is  not  written  in  the 
interest  of  any  particular  locality.  All  parts  of  the  State 
are  given  strict  justice.  The  exaggerations  of  land  sharks, 
representing  Florida  to  he  an  earthly  paradise,  are  harshly 
dealt  with ;  and  the  several  Counties  and  Towns  of  the 
State,  and  the  quality  of  the  lands,  are  accurately  described, 
just  as  they  are,  without  fear  or  favor.  The  culture  of  the 
Orange  and  other  Fruits  thoroughly  written  up.  Price,  50 
cents  each,  postage  paid.  (Postage  stamps  will  be  returned 
at  your  expense.)  Send  Silver  or  Postal  Note  on  the  Waldo 
Post  Office.  Address,  EDWIN  FORREST,  P.  M., Waldo,  Fla. 


KANSAS 


“THE  GOLDEN  BELT » 


■ALONG  THE - - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

STOCK  RAISING  WOOL  CROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  "Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

CORN  and  WHEAT  ,  FRUIT  „ 

170,000,000  bus.  Com.  35,000,000  Wheat.  The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 

Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B.  MCALLASTER  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


■ATTENTION!  Farmers,  Dockbuilders.  Lumbermen. 
r\  93,000  acres  in  Moose  River  Tract,  Herkimer  and 
Hamilton  Counties,  New  York  State,  heavily  timbered  with 
Hemlock,  Spruce,  and  Hardwood.  ESTATE  OF  ANSON 
BLAKE,  No.  1  State  St.,  New  York,  from  1  to  5P.  M. 

STOCK  RANCHES  FOR  SALE 

On  the  line  between  Kans.  and  Indian  Territory,  within  3 
miles  of  Baxter  Springs,  Kans.  Large  house,  broad  veran¬ 
das— an  elegant  home— large  barn,  large  grounds,  and  gar¬ 
den,  orchard,  &c.  Also,  within  y  of  a  mile  of  the  above, 
on  the  I.  T.  Line,  a  place  of  40  acres,  cottage  of  5  rooms, 
barns,  sheds,  corralls,  &c.  Both  of  these  places  open  on 
to  almost  unlimited  range  in  I.  T.,  affording  superior  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  address  P.  R.  SPENCER,  Baxter  Springs,  Kans. 

^$3  000,000  <dC3TCiQ 

I  yHt  on  tlie  line  of  the 

msm  WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

Address,  MV  EHjljgl  Full  particulars 

CHARLES  L.. COLBY,  mtmSs  FREE. 

Land  Commiss’ner 

MTLWAtJKEE.WIS. 

xircr  wiscoisrsiKT.1 

C""  OMe'  TO  Maryland"! -Improved  Farms,  $10 

to  $25  per  acre.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 
H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh,  Md. 


Hand  &  Power 

^ornj^  hellers 

Horse  Powers, 

WIND  MILLS 

s  CULTIVATORS, 

(FEED  GSIHDEES  and 

CORN  STALK  CUTTERS. 


MARSEILLES  MART’S  C0„{ 


Marseilles, 
La  Salle  Co.,  Ill. 


LYONS  (Y.  Y.)  MUSICAL  ACADEMY. 

Founded  1854.  Daily  lessons.  Noted  for  furnishing  excel¬ 
lent  teachers.  Imparts  best  modern  technique  and  artistic 
execution.  Address  L.  H.  Sherwood,  M.A.,  Founder  &  Prin. 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions.  One  Tear ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1 .60. 

[Alt  POST  FREE.] 


Three  Subscribers  one  year. 
Four  Subscribers  me  year. 
Five  Subscribers  one  year. . 
Six  Subscribers  one  year. . . 
Seven  Subscribers  one  year. 
Eight  Subscribers  one  year. 
Ten  or 


.  $4,  or  $1.33  each 
.$5,  or  SI. 25  each. 
.$6,  or  $1.20  each. 
.$7,  or  $1.17  each. 
.  $8,  or  $1.14  each. 
),  or  $1.12  each. 


more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 


$3“  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each.... (^"Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America,  except  Newfoundland.  Add  14 
cents  extra  per  year  for  papers  sent  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  British  America,  except  to  Africa.  For  the 
last  named  country  the  extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year, 
to  cover  extra  postage,  and  Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post¬ 
paid . Remittances,  payable  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd 

Company,  may  he  sent  in  form  of  Checks  or  Drafts  on 
N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers ;  or  P,  O.  Money  Orders ; 
or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to  have  the  money 
or  Postal  Notes  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  41  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  he 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  26  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 

ORANGE  JUDD  00.,  751  Broadway,  N.  T. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  President. 


GREAT  INDUCEMENTS ! 

Madison  County  has  no  debt,  and  contains  the 

VERY  BEST  OF  LANDS 

in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Come  and  look  at  those 
I  have  for  sale,  or  ADDRESS  ME  for  in¬ 
formation.  I  have  one  section  specially 
adapted  for  a  magnificent  STOCK 
FARM. 

J.  A.  SHIMERDA, 

Real  Estate  and  Loan  Agent, 

_  MADISON,  NEBRASKA. 

CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tea  Club  Orders. 

We  have  made  a  Specialty  for  Six  Years  of  Offering 
Premiums  of  Dinner  Sets,  Gold  Band  Sets, 
Silver  Ware,  &c.,  to  those  who  get  up  CLUB  Orders 
for  our  goods.  White  Tea  Sets  of  45  pieces,  with  $10.00 
Order.  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Rose  China  Sets,  44 
pieces,  with  $20.00  Order.  TEAS,  of  all  kinds,  at  30,  35, 40, 
50,  60  and  75  cents.  Send  Postal  for  full  Price  and  Premium 
List.  To  all  who  mention  American  Agriculturist,  and  ask 
for  it,  we  will  send  copy  of  “  Housekeeper’s  Friend,”  full 
of  recipes  and  useful  information. 

GEE  AT  LONDON  TEA  CO. 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

^Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 

-  A.  H.  Stephens, 
and  others 
,  recommend 
them. 

Send  for  circular  t 

N.H.  INVALID  CHAIR  Co.  New  Haven? 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .00  per  line  (  agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— $1.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page—S 2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GERMAN  KI>ITIOj\. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  tier  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 
S3?“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

751  Broadway  New  York, 


[October. 
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New  and  Valuable  Books. 


New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

THE  DOGS 

OF 

Great  Britain,  America, 
and  other  Countries, 

THEIR  BREEDING,  TRAINING,  AND 
MANAGEMENT  IN  HEALTH 
AND  DISEASE. 

Comprising  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  two  Standard 
Works  on  the  Dog, 

By  STONEHENGE, 

Thereby  furnishing  what  once  cost  $11.25,  for  $2.00.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  Best  Game  and  Hunting  Grounds  in  America. 
Contains  » 

OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS, 

embracing  most  noted  Dogs  in  both  Continents,  making 
together,  with  Chapters  by  American  Writers,  the  Most 
Complete  Dog  Book  ever  Published.  Gives  Complete  Of¬ 
ficial  Lists  of  Premiums  Awarded  at  Bench  Shows,  down 
to  1883. 

Cloth,  12m o,  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 


Harris  on  the  Pig. 

BREEDING,  REARING,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  AND  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

MORETON  FARM,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Revised 
by  the  Author. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Gardening  for 
Young  and  Old. 

The  Cultivation  of  Garden  Vegetables  in 
the  Farm  and  Kitchen  Garden, 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.S. 

Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  “ Harris 
on  the  Pig,"  “  Talks  on  Manures,"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


NEW 

AMERICAN  FARM  BOOK. 

Originally  by  R.  L.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  "  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,”  and  formerly 
Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  by  LEWIS  E.  ALLEN, 

Author  of  “American  Cattle,”  Editor  of  “American  Short¬ 
horn  Herd-Book.” 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  training 
at  the  plow  handles,  who  asks  for  a  genera]  guide  and  in¬ 
structor  that  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of  the 
world  is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  print.  For 
the  working  farmer,  who  in  summer  mornings  and  by  the 
winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions,  and  reassure 
his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well  considered  sum¬ 
maries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book  — JV.T.  Tribune. 
Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 


New  ai  Revised  Editioi  of  tie 

SPORTSMAN’S 

GAZETTEER 

AND 

GENERAL  GUIDE. 

The  Game  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes 
of  North  America.— Their  Habits,  and 
Various  Methods  of  Capturing.  —  Valuable 
Instruction  in  Shooting',  Fishing,  Taxi¬ 
dermy,  Woodcraft,  etc.,  etc.,  together 
with  a  Glossary  and  a  Directory  to  the 
Principal  Game  Resorts  of  the  country. 

This  New  Edition  contains  entirely 
jttew  matter  in  several  departments,  a 
newly  engraved  portrait  of  the  author, 
new  maps,  and  many  fine  illustrations 
representing  Game  Birds,  Game  Dogs, 
Game  Fishes,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a 

C  OMPLETE  MANUAL  for  SPORTSMEN. 
By  CHARLES  HALLOCK, 

Founder  of  “Forest  and  Stream,”  and  Author  of  nu¬ 
merous  volumes  on  Out-door  Sports. 

Cloth.  12m o.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.C0. 


THE 


SCIENTIFIC  ANGLER. 


BEING  A 


GENERAL  and  INSTRUCTIVE  WORK 
on  ARTISTIC  ANGLING. 


By  the  Late  DAVID  FOSTER. 

Compiled  by  bis  Sens,  and  Edited  by 

WM.  Q.  HARRIS, 

Editor  of  the  “ American  Angler." 


CONTENTS. — The  Habits  and  Haunts  of  Fish ;  Bot¬ 
tom  Fishing;  Pike  Fishing;  Spinning  for  Trout;  Worm 
Fishing  for  Trout ;  Grub  Fishing  for  Grayling  ;  Pisca¬ 
torial  Entomology;  On  Fly  Making;  Fly  Fishing  for 
Trout  and  Grayling:  Live  Fly  and  Beetle  Fishing; 
Notes  on  the  Month  for  Fly  Fishing  ;  Salmon  and  Sea 
Trout  Fishing  ;  About  Hooks. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


The  Sailing  Boat. 

Practical  Instructions  for  its  Management. 

Together  with 

“  Nautical  Vocabulary,”  “Weather  Indications,”  and  “Rules 
for  Sailing  Boat  Matches.” 

By  C.  E.  PRESCOTT. 

Flexible  Cloth,  18mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 

Practical  Hints  on  Ritie 
Practice  with  Military  Arms 

By  C.  E.  PRESCOTT. 

A  most  useful  little  Hand-book  for  the  many  who  wisli  to 
attain  skill  in  the  use  of  the  Rifle.  Pocket  Edition. 
Flexible  Cloth,  18mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  50  CENTS. 


New  Edition.  Revised  and  Brought  • 
Down  to  Date  by  the  Author. 

BARRY’S 

FRUIT  GARDEN 

By  P.  BARRY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  is  the  standard  work  upon  the  Fruit  Garden.  It  is 
written  from  the  practical  experience  of  the  widely  known 
author,  who  for  more  than  30  years  has  been  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  America.  It  explains  all  the 
minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  and  is  invaluable  to  any  one 
who  would  become  fully  informed  upon  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I.— General  Principles. 

Names,  Descriptions,  and  Ofllces  of  the  Different  Parts  of 
Fruit  Trees.  —  Soils.  —  Manures.  —  The  Different  Modes  of 
Propagating  Fruit  Trees.  -  Pruning,  Its  Principles  and 
Practice. 

PART  II.— The  Nursery. 

Soil,  Situation,  etc. 

PART  III.— The  Laying  Out,  Arrangement,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Management  of  Permanent  Plantations  of 
Fruit  Treks,  Selection  of  Trees  and  Varieties, 
and  Pruning  and  Conducting  Trees  Under  Vari¬ 
ous  Forms. 

Permanent  Plantations  of  Fruit  Trees.  —  Pruning  and 
Training  applied  to  the  Different  Species  of  Fruit  Trees 
under  Various  Forms. 

PART  IV.— Select  Varieties  of  Fruits,  Gathering 
and  Preserving  Fruits,  Diseases,  Insects,  Imple¬ 
ments  in  Common  Use. 

Abridged  Descriptions  of  Select  Varieties  of  Fruits.— 
Gathering,  Packing,  Transportation,  and  Preservation  of 
Fruits.— Diseases  and  Insects.— Nursery,  Orchard,  and  Fruit 
Garden  Implements. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.5U. 


The  Thermostatic  Incubator 

Its  construction  and  management,  together  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Brooders,  Nurseries,  and  the  mode  of  raising 
Chickens  by  hand.  By  E.  S.  Renwick,  Mechanical  Engineer 
and  Expert.  A  volume  of  great  interest  to  Poultry  Fan¬ 
ciers. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  Cloth  limp,  56  cts. ;  Paper,  36  cts. 


Nearly  Ready. 

Reed’s  Cottage  Houses.  $1.50 

Most  profusely  Illustrated. 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry.  $1.75 

By  F.  D.  Coburn.  Revised  Edition. 

Mrs,  Elliott’s  Housewife.  $1.25 

New  and  Revised  Edition. 

Harris’ Talks  on  Manures.  $1.75 

By  Joseph  Harris.  New  and  Revised  Edition. 


New  Revised  Edition  of  the  Sports¬ 
man’s  Companion. 

Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  illustrated  witli  new  en¬ 
gravings.  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books,  and 
oyer  eighty  illustrations.  Price  Ten  Cents. 

Rural  Catalogue. 

New  Edition.  80  Pages,  describing  over  200  of  our  differ¬ 
ent  publications  on  Out-door  Life.  125  Illustrations. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage. 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated,  S2mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
!  Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  he  sent  free  to  any  one  for¬ 
warding  by  postal  card  bis  address  to  the  Publishers,  ancL 
asking  for  it. 


ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers,  DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres., 

751  BROADWAY,  KEW  YORK. 
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REX  MAGNUS 


THE  HUMlSTOISh 


is  needed  in  every  household  in  the  country.  It  is  safe, 
pure,  tasteless  and  harmless,  and  it  effectually  keeps  Meats, 
Fish,  Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  Eggs,  &c.,  fresh  and  sweet  in 
the  hottest  weather,  without  the  aid  of  ice  or  salt.  It  is  as 
harmless  as  salt,  and  is  used  in  much  the  same  way,  but  is 
much  more  effectual. 

It  is  No  Humbug. 

It  may  sound  incredible,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Rex 
Magnus  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  it.  It  is  endorsed 
by  the  best  known  scientists  and  business  men  in  the 
country,  and  is  entirely  successful  wherever  tried. 

Economical  in  Use. 

It  costs  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  to  preserve  a  pound  of 
meat,  fish  or  butter,  or  a  quart  of  milk,  and  it  will  save 
many  times  its  cost,  as  you  can  always  keep  till  another 
day  anything  vou  have  left  over,  instead  of  letting  it  spoil. 
Sold  by  druggists  and  grocers.  Sample  pounds  sent  pre¬ 
paid  by  mail  or  express  (as  we  prefer)  on  receipt  of  price. 
Name  vour  express  office.  Viandine  brand  for  meats ; 
Ocean  Wave  for  fish  and  sea  food ;  Snow  Flake  for  milk, 
butter  and  cheese;  Anti-Ferment,  Anti-Fly  and  Anti-Mold, 
50c.  per  lb.  each.  Pearl  for  cream ;  Queen  for  eggs,  and 
Aqua-Vitae  for  fluid  extracts,  $1  per  lb.  each.  For  sale  bv 
GEO.  C.  BOGERT,  40  Cortlandt  St.,  and  Messrs.  CONROY 
&  BISSETT,  65  Fulton  St..  New  York  City.  Send  for 
circular.  General  and  Selling  Agents  Wanted. 

The  Hiimiston  Food  Preserving  Co., 

72  KILBY  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

GREAT  SAYING  FOR  FARMERS! 


THE 


Lightning 
Hay  Knife ! 

(Weymouth’s  Patent.) 


Awarded  “FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT” 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1880. 
Was  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  accepted 
by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 

It  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  the 
world  to  cut  fine  feed  from  bale,  to 
cut  down  mow  or  stack,  to  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  for  feed,  or  to  cut  peat,  and 
has  no  equal  for  cutting  sods  or 
ditching  in  marshes. 

TRY  IT.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU- 
Manufactured  only  by 


HIRAM  HOLTS  CO.,  East  Wilton,  Me.,  U.S.A. 

For  sale  by  Hardware  Merchants  and  the  trade  generally. 


DRY  GOODS 
BY  MAIL. 


Delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  at  Boston  Prices.  Catalogues 
Sent  Free,  also  when  desired  samples 
of  Dress  Goods.  Silks,  Woollens,  from 
the  largest  and  finest  stock  in  this 
country.  Write  to 

Man  ttarsl  &  Co.rc.T 


The  PLANET  Jr.  POTATO  DIGGERS  (White  &Sweet> 

Are  now  perfected,  and  the  price  is  so  low  that  no  one  having  five  acres  yearly  of  either  white  or  sweet  potatoes,  can 
afford  to  be  without  one  where  time  and  labor  cost  money,  or  where  clean  digging  and  potatoes  free  from  cuts  and  bruises 
are  desirable.  The  WHITE  Potato  Digger  has  steel  moldboard  and  digging  tines,  and  digs  the  crop  clean  among  green 
or  ripe  vines  ready  for  picking  into  baskets.  The  SWEET  Potato  Digger  cuts  the  vines  on  both  sides  of  the  row  at 
once,  at  the  same  time  that  it  digs  the  crop  handsomely,  throwing  the  hills  on  their  sides  without  knocking  off  the  pota¬ 
toes,  but  leaving  them  exposed  to  view  and  in  the  very  best  condition  for  gathering.  Both  machines  are  adjustable,  easily- 
understood,  free  from  gearing  or  complication,  are  light  running,  and  will  last  a  life-time  of  ordinary  usage.  Descriptive 
circulars  free.  S.  L,  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

127  A  129  Catharine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Champion  Cord  Binder. 

manufactured  by 

WHITELEY,  FASSLER  &  KELLY, 

Manufacturers  of  CHAMPION  REAPERS 
aud  MOWERS,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ADVANTAGES: 

Largely  Increased  Amount  of  Butter. 
Creat  Saving  of  Ice. 

Improved  Quality  of  both  Butter  and 
Skimmed  Milk  and  Cheese. 

Many  Testimonials  from  those 
using 


them  in  America. 


DANISH-WESTON  CENTRIFUGAL  MILK  SEPARATOR. 

WILL  SAVE  ITS  COST  IN  THREE  MONTHS. 

New  Milk  fed  in,  and  Cream  and  Skimmed  Milk  drawn  off  continuously.  Over  Two  Thousand  in  Constant  Use. 

PHILADELPHIA  CREAMERY  SUPPLY  CO.  (Limited.) 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet. _ No.  160  North  22nd  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  RUBBER  PAINT. 

E.  BLUNT,  Manufacturer,  115  Maiden  Ernie,  Nexv  York. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  in  an  article  headed  “The  American 
Rubber  Taint,"  writes:  ...  T  ,  .  ...  .  . , 

Of  late  years  several  substitutes  for  the  ordinary  Lead  and  Oil  paint  have 
been  introduced.  One  of  the  successful  ones  of  this  kind  is  the  American 
Rubber  Paint  which  haB  been  used  with  satisfaction  by  some  of  our  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  which  is  as  good  as  any  article  now  in  the  market. 

Greens,  for  Window  Blinds,  etc . . $2.50  per  Gal. 

Other  Shades,  including  White  and  Black .  1.50  “ 

Koof  Paint,  Water  Proof .  1.00  “ 

Until  further  Notice,  will  allow  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  all  orders 
of  five  gallons  and  upwards,  accompanied  by  the  cash,  or  will  send  C.  O.  D. 
by  Express  upon  receipt  of  10  per  cent  of  the  amount,  to  insure  expenses.  If 
after  a  proper  trial  the  Paint  Is  not  all  that  it  is  represented  to  he,  I  will  return 
the  money,  or  repaint  the  building  at  my  expense.  Send  for  Sample  Colors,. 
Directions,  etc. 
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Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  Second  Class  Mattes, 


[October, 
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SaSzard  VioEsn  Outfit 

THE  BIGGEST 
EVER 


c;  C 


'd’o 


Owing  to  the  'failure  of  a  great  German  Music  House,  we 
Tiurchased  their  entire  stock,  in  which  were  a  few  choice 
V  iolins  of  the  celebrated  Salzard,  a  most  beautiful  Violin, 
of  artistic  model,  graceful  outline,  finished  and  polished  60 
as  to  bring  out  all  the  rich  elegance  of  the  wood,  are  double^ 
.lined,  and  of  brilliant  tone.  Each  outfit  sent  complete  with 
Jtnlian  strings,  fine  pegs,  pearl  inlaid  tail-piece,  fine  snake- 
ivood  bow,  with  ebony  and  German  silver  trimmings,  carefully 
packed  in  plush-lined  blnckwood  case,  new  model,  brass  han¬ 
dle,  fastenings  and  trimmings,  Book  of  Instruction,  and  600 
pieces  of  Choice  Music,  for  $5.00.  These  Violins  have  never 
retailed  for  less  than  $|2  to  $l5.and  are  the  most  unprece¬ 
dented  and  extraordinary  bargains  ever  offered.  The  supply 
*6  very  limited,  and  orders  should  be  sent  at  once  Satia- 
.factiou  or  money  refunded.  G.  H.  W.  BATE’S  &  CO., 
importers.  {06  Sudburv  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
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WHO  SAID  YOU  DID 

want.  Beales,  lint  send  for  the  queer  story  to  Jones  ot  Bing¬ 
hamton,  Binghamton,  N.  V..  (free)  about  5-ton,  freight  paid, 
$00  wagon  scales.  N.  B.— The  story  free. 


Y  ALL  ODDS 

est  Equipped 


EAILBOAD  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Lot  it  lie  forever  remembered  that  the 


is  fne  .best  and  shortest  route  to  and  from  Chicago  and 
Council  Bluffs  (Omaha),  and  that  it  is  preferred  by  all 
well  posted  travellers  when  passiug  to  or  from 

CALIFORNIA  l|  COLORADO. 


The  Mapes  Complete  Manures. 


THE  MAPE8  CORN  MANURE  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD  of  all  the  manures  in  the  country  by  “Valua¬ 
tion,”  by  the  Statu  Aohioultukal  Expekihent  Stations  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey . 

THE  MAPES  TOBACCO  MANURE  STANDS  AT  TnE  HEAD  by  “Valuation,”  by  State  Aqiucultue.u, 
Stations  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  (not  reported  on  by  New  Jersey  Station). 

Send  postal  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  to 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  and  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO,.  158  Front  St..  New  York. 


GOLD  MEDAL 


E— i  GUITARS 

Haynes’  Excelsior  American  Guitars. 

HAYNES’  EXCELSIOR  BANJOS. 

Dobson’s  Patent  Silver  Bell  Banjos. 

CATALOGUES  FHEE. 

JOHN  C,  HAYNES  &  CO.,  33  Court  St,,  Boston,  Mass, 


A  eOOD  YEARLY  INCOME. 


Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 

Caxton  Press.  $13.00. 

COLUMBIAN  PRESSES  from  825  to 
$56;  will  do  lirat-claes  work.  A1 1  aro 
self-inkxnu.  Presses  from  $3. 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  Boston,  Ms. 
Send  Stamp  tor  catalogue.  Estop.  1M7 


A  GENTS  WANTED  FOR  DR.  AUSTIN’S 
A  HAND-BOOK.  Full  of  useful  information  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Household  and  Farm.  lYeak,  New,  Marvellous. 

B.  B.  BUSSELL,  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 


YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

We  again  offer  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  during  the  past 
year  has  fully  sustained  its 
high  reputation.  For  Faim 
Crops  of  all  kinds,  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens,  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  it  lias  no  superior. 

For  sale  by  our  agent  a 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Pamphlets  contain¬ 
ing  testimonials  and  direc 
lions  forwarded  free. 

Giidden  &  Ourtis, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Five  Ton  Wagon  Scales,  $60,  freight  paid.  Address  Jones 
of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


lantern  COMPLETE-  by  mail, 
post-paid,  to  any  address,  for  ONLY  $2,00.  The  lenses 
are  the  same  as  used  in  lanterns  that  retail  for  $10.00.  We 
also  send  ViewB,  Show-Bills,  Lectures,  Tickets,  ami  full 
instructions,  enabling  any  person  who  buys  a  lantern  to 
eivo  delightful  evening  eiitertaiumontemchurcluis, school¬ 
rooms.  and  their  own  homes,  charging  au  admission  of 
Uie.,  aud  make  fimn  $10  00  to  $25.00  at  each  exhibition. 
Morr  than  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Address  G.  K.  W.  BATES  A  CO.,  importers,  10b 
Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DIES 

for  AGENTS.  gg  ]  £ 


FOR  CUTTING  STEN¬ 
CILS.  Steel  Stamps,  Rub¬ 
ber  Stamps  and  Stencils. 
OUTFITS  and  all  Materials 

PROFITS. 

Costs  4  Cents  and  Sells  for  50  Cents.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  aud  full  particulars  free.  Address, 

S.  M.  SPENCER.  112  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

How  Watch  Cases  are  Made. 


Most  persona  have  an  amoition  to  carry 
a  gold  watch  case,  and  yet  few  people  know 
how  a  watch  case  is  made,  or  the  vast  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  quality  of  them.  In  a  Solid 
Gold  Watch  Case,  aside  from  the  neces¬ 
sary  thickness  for  engraving  and  polishing, 


New  Model,  Top  Snap, 


It  has  a  Patent  Top  Snap  Action,  by  means  or 

■which  the  gun  can  be  opened  by  pressing  the  lever  either  to 
the  right  or  left ;  an  improvement  found  m  no  oilier  gun.  It 
hae  the  Rebounding  Lock,  which  ensures  safety  in 
loading  beyond  a  doubt.  ’The  other  improvements  are  the 
Pistol  Crip  Stock,  and  the  Patent  Fore-End 
Fasten  i  ng.  Bv  means  of  the  Patent  Pore-IOnd  I  astemne 
the  barrels  can  be  detached  from  the  stock  in  an  instant,  aru 
ns  quickly  replaced.  The  shells  used  in  this  gun  are  the  cen¬ 
tral  fire,  paper  or  brass.  The  brass  shells  can  be  reloaded 
many  times.  Prices  Z  Plain  Barrels,  VI bore,  $15.00;  Plain 
Barrels,  10  bore,  $16.00 ;  Twist  Barrels,  X2  bore,  $18.00;  Twist 
Barrels,  10  bore,  $19.00.  Address 

JOHN  P.  LOVELL  &  SONS.  Gun  Dealers,  Boston,  Mai*. 
IS3T  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


It  also  operates  the  best  route  and  the  short  line  be¬ 
tween 

CMcioai  gPafailiaeaplis. 

Milwaukee,  La  Crosse,  Sparta,  Madison,  Fort  Howard 
(Green  Bay),  Wis.,  Winona,  Owatoima,  Mankato,  Minn., 
Cedar  Rapids,  Dos  Moines,  Webster  City,  Algona,  Clin¬ 
ton,  Marshalltown,  Ioiva,  Freeport,  Elgin,  Rockford,  Ill., 
are  amongst  its  800  local  stations  on  its  lines. 

Among  a  few  of  the  numerous  points  of  superiority 
enjoyed  by  the  patrons  of  this  road,  are  its  DAY 
COACHES,  which  arc  the  finest  that,  human  art 
and  ingenuity  can  create;  its  JPAL  AXIAL  SLEEP¬ 
ING  CARS,  which  are  models  of  comfort  and  ele¬ 
gance:  its  PALACE  ©RAWING  BOOM 
CARS,  which  arc  unsurpassed  by  any ;  aud  its  widely 
celebrated 

NORTH-WESTERN  DINING  CARS, 

1  lie  like  of  which  are  not  run  by  any  other  road  any¬ 
where.  In  short,  it  is  assorted  that 

IX  IS  THE  BEST  EQUIPPED  ROAD 
EN  THE  WORLD. 

AU  points  of  interest  North,  Northwest  and  West  of 
Chicago,  business  centres,  summer  resorts  and  noted 
hunting  and  fishing  grounds  are  accessible  by  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  this  road. 

It  owns  and  controls  over  5,000  miles  of  road,  and 
lias  over  four  hundred  passenger  conductors  constantly 
caring  for  its  millions  of  patrons. 

Ask  vour  ticket,  agent  for  tickets  via  this  route,  AND 
TAKE  NONE  OTHER.  All  leading  ticket  agents 
sell  them.  It  costs  no  more  to  travel  on  this  route, 
that  gives  first-class  accommodations,  than  it  does  to 
go  by  the  poorly  equipped  roads. 

For  Maps,  Desoriptivc  Circulars,  and  Summer  Rcsorl 
Papers,  dr  other  information  not  obtainable  at  your 
local  ticket  office,  write  to  the 

Cren’l  Pass’r  Agent,  0.  &  N.-W,  E’y, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


a  large  proportion  of  tlie  metal  is  needed 
only  to  stiffen  and  hold  the  engraved  por¬ 
tions  in  place,  and  supply  strength.  The 
surplus  is  not  only  needless,  but  undesira¬ 
ble,  because  gold  is  a  soft  metal  and  cannot 
furnish  the  stiffness,  strength  and  elasticity 
necessary  to  make  the  case  permanently 
strong  and  close-fitting.  The  perfect  watch 
case  must  combine  gold  with  some  metal 
that  will  supply  that  in  which  the  gold  is 
deficient.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  James  Boss’  Gold  Watch  Case  ^ 

TRADE 

which  saves  the  waste  of  need- 
less  gold,  and  increases  the  solidity  and 
strength  of  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time 
reduces  the  cost  one  half. 


Bend  cent  a  tamp  to  Keyatone  ITatch  Ca«e  Factories,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  for  hamluome  Illustrated  Pamphlet  allowing  how 
Jarnea  Bom’  aud  Keybtonc  Watch  Casea  ore  made. 


ONLY  Oft  including1  Stool,  Book  and  Music, 

regular  price  $65.00,  providing 
,  order  is  given  this  day  and  date.  Style  No.  700.  ‘-‘The  most 
wonderful  Cabinet  Orgari  of  modern  times.”  If  you  cannot 
order  to-day,  telegraph  or  write  quickly  your  reasons  why. 
want. to  hear  from  you  anyway.  Address  or  call  upon 

Eaur,!  F.  Beatty, Washington,  New  Jersey. 


WEBSTER. 

In  Sheep,  Russia,  and  Turkey  Bindings. 


Has  118,000  Words,  3000  Engravings, 
(3000  more  Words  and  nearly  3  times  as  many 
Engravings  as  any  other  American  Dictionary,) 
,  4  Pages  Colored  Plates,  and  a 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  9100  Names. 
Au  ever-present  and  reliable  school¬ 
master  to  the  whole  family. — S.  S.  Herald. 
G.&  C,  MERRIflM  &  CO.,  Pub’rs,  Springfield,  Mass- 


New  Edition.  A  complete  guide  to  beginners  in  Forestry. 
Contains  much  valuable  information  of  interest  to  every¬ 
body.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Over  SO  varieties  ot  forest 
leaves  lu  autumn  colors.  Price,  by  mail,  post-paid, 50  rent-. 
W.  IV.  JOHNSON,  Snowflake,  Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 

AGENTS*^ANTiD*TO^EILTHF°NRW^TOK" 

TELLS  HOW  TO 

,  Cultivate  all  Farm  Crops 
in  the  Best  Manner:  Breed, 
Feed  and  Care  for  Stock, 
Grow  Fruit,  Manage  Farm 
Business  :  Make  Homes 
uppy.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  ON  THE 
ARM.  Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy.  ShO  Faces. 
lO  Illustrations.  Write  for  full  description  to 

tt  at  d  V  A.  llliilntli'litliin. 
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American  Agriculturist, 


PREMIUM  LIST. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  OCTOBER,  1883 


Five  Million.  Farm  Homes. 

There  are  now  about  ten  million  dwellings  in  this 
country,  nearly  half 
of  them  occupied 
by  tillers  of  the 
soil.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  think  of  so 
many.  To  get  some 
conception  of  their 
number, run  overin 
the  mind  a  town¬ 
ship  or  territory 
having  two  hun¬ 
dred  houses  scat¬ 
tered  over  it.  This 
fixed  in  the  mind 
as  a  picture,  imag¬ 
ine  another  like 
territory,  then  an¬ 
other  and  another, 
until  you  gradually 
take  in  a  whole 
hundred  grouped 
together.  To  go 
along  the  roads  and 
across  the  fields  of 
this  territory,  and 


ings,  its  home-made  carpet  and  simple  furniture,’ 
are  in  striking  contrast  with  your  rosewood  and 
mahogany  and  walnut,  upholstered  in  plush  and 


velvet,  your  paintings  and  profusion  of  ornaments  ; 
but  think  you  that  you  really  lead  happier  or  more 
contented  lives  ?  Here,  we  retire  early,  sleep  sound¬ 
ly,  rise  with  the  sun 
or  before,  and  go 
forth  to  feed  our 
domestic  animals 
that  greet  us  with 
looks  expressive  of 
gratitude.  The 
morning  “  chores” 
over,  we  sit  down 
to  our  tables,  plain 
to  be  sure,  but 
with  sharpened  ap¬ 
petites  and  with  a 
real  relish  feast 
upon  pure  milk 
cream,  good 
fresh  vegetables  of 
our  own  growing, 
bread  undoctored 
by  the  commercial 
baker,  and  meats 
our  own 
shambles.  The 
wholesome,  health¬ 
ful  meal  dispateh- 


►H  I 


visit  a  hundred  homes 
every  week  day,  would 
occupy  eight  months. 
This  would  cover  only 
half  of  Maryland,  or  two- 
thirds  of  Connecticut, 
not  a  tenth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  or  a  twelfth  of 
New  York,  or*  Ohio,  or 
Illinois.  Yet  all  these 
twenty  thousand  farm 
dwellings  would  be  only 
one  in  every  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  our  country  ! 
....You  resident  of  a 
village  mansion,  or  city 
house  “  with  all  modem 
conveniences,”  come  out 
and  have  a  chat  with  us 
in  this  plain  farm  house, 
where  we  sit  this  even¬ 
ing.  Its  walls  and  cas¬ 


ed, the  labors  of  the  field, 
the  plow,  the  reaping  im¬ 
plements,  etc.,  occupy 
the  day,  giving  vigor  to 
the  muscles,  in  the  health 
promoting  sun-light  and 
salubrious  air.  The  day’s 
work  over, we  lie  down  to 
quiet  refreshing  rest,  un¬ 
disturbed  by  the  city  or 
village  hum.  Our  chil¬ 
dren  grow  up  healthful 
and  vigorous  in  body  and 
mind,  able  and  ready 
when  occasion  calls  to 
take  the  places  and  work 
of  your  feeble  hot-bed 
growths.  Our  unsupplied 
wants,  the  chief  cause  of 
unhappiness,  are  far  less 
than  yours.  When  finan¬ 
cial  crashes  come  to  you, 
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our  labor  and  its  returns  go  right  on.  Of  those  who 
engage  in  active  commercial  business,  more  than 
nine-tenths  fail,  and  anxiety  and  distress  follow. 
Of  those  who  cultivate  the  field,  not  one  in  ten, 
scarcely  one  in  a  hundred,  comes  short  of  food  and 
clothing — of  the  necessities  of  life.  True  we  have 
not  your  opportunities  for  contact  with  men  for 
political  and  other  schemings,  for  much  reading 
and  the  acquirement  of  extensive  general  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  but  we  are  now  fast  attaining  to  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  as  far  as  they  are  desirable. 


The  above  is  all  true  and  trite ;  but  there  is  a 
thought  in  this  connection.  The  five  million  farm 
homes  may  be  made  happier  and  more  prosperous. 
Mind  makes  the  man,  the  woman  and  child.  Bet¬ 
ter  modes  of  tillage,  better  planning,  improved  la¬ 
bor-saving  and  labor-helping  implements,  more 
profitable  stock,  etc.,  will  all  aid  to  increase  the 
gains  and  comforts.  Mechanics,  merchants,  manu¬ 
facturers,  artisans,  etc.,  all  read  and  study  about 
their  business  and  occupations  and  make  constant 
advancement.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  fail  in  this 
respect  more  than  any  other  class.  In  the  five 
million  farm  homes,  only  about  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  take  and  read  the  American  Agriculturist ,  the 
most  usefu'  and  helpful  journal  for  all  cultivators, 
and  perhaps  twice  as  many  more,  all  told,  supply 
themselves  with  other  journals  of  this  kind.  This 
leaves  about  four  million  seven  hundred  thousand, 
or  fifteen  out  of  every  sixteen  farmers’  homes 
without  any  such  aid.  Whoever  does  anything 
towards  introducing  such  journals  into  these 
homes  will  be  doing  a  good  work.  On  other  pages 
of  this  sheet  we  offer  certain  inducements  or  re¬ 
wards  to  those  who  take  part  in  this  good  work,  to 
which  attention  is  invited. 


MARVELLOUS  CAREER 

OF  THE 

|  American  Agriculturist.  § 

For  nearly  forty-two  years  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  been,  as  it  is  to-day,  the  recognized  lead¬ 
ing  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  world.  At  times 
its  regular  paid  circulation  has  exceeded  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  it  has  long  been 
taken  and  read  wherever  the  English  and  German 
languages  are  spoken.  Twenty-four  kindred  jour¬ 
nals  in  the  United  States  have  been  absorbed  by  it. 
It  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  country,  and  at  no  period  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion  have  the  Company  publishing  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  the  paper  itself,  been  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  than  now. 


Why  this  Wonderful  Prosperity  ? 


Because  of  the  steady  adherence  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  over  thirty  years  ago,  viz. : 

1st.  To  employ  the  ablest  Editors  and  Contributors, 
those  of  wide  information  and  experience. 

2 d. — To  get  the  best  reading  matter  without  regard  to 
expense,  and  adapt  the  paper  to  all  sections. 

3d. — To  always  look  after  the  wants  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  those  struggling  with  limited  means. 

4  th. — To  exclude  from  its  business  pages  all  adver¬ 
tisements  of  quackery,  medicines,  and  unreliable  adver¬ 
tisers.  ( Probably  not  three  other  Journals  in  the  whole 
country,  admitting  advertisements  at  all,  have  laid  down 
and  persistently  and  constantly  adhered  to  so  strict 
rules  in  regard  to  inserting  only  good  advertisements.) 

5th.— To  make  its  teachings  plain  and  practical 
as  well  as  reliable,  and  use  the  engraver’s  skill  wher¬ 
ever  it  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  articles  and  to  the 
pleasure  and  interest  of  the  readers. 


6 th. — To  devote  much  attention  to  protecting  its  read¬ 
ers  from  swindling  schemes.  Few  numbers  have 
been  issued  in  a  score  of  years,  and  more,  that  have  not 
had  exposures  of  “ Sundry  Humbugs.”  There  is  abund¬ 
ant  evidence  that  in  this  way  alone  the  Amwiean  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  saved  to  its  readers ,  in  the  aggregate,  at 
LEAST  FIVE  TIMES  AS  MANY  DOLLARS  as  they  (the 
readers)  have  ever  paid  into  the  subscription  fund. 


12.  Upward!  Onward!  1884.$ 

<|> 

What  the  American  Agriculturist  has  been  and  is 
to-day,  it  shall  be  and  much  more  during  1884.  A 
year  ago  we  began  a  series  of  changes  and  im¬ 
provements  which  have  made  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  more  acceptable  than  ever  to  the  public, 
and  a  marvel  to  other  publishers  who  have  asked 
in  surprise,  how  we  could  furnish  so  much  original 
matter  and  so  many  engravings  for  the  money. 
These  changes  and  improvements  will  continue  to 
go  on.  Our  vast  circulation  and  advertising  pat¬ 
ronage  enable  us  to  promise  this. 

#  # 

|  A  Great  Corps  of  Editors  and  | 

Contributors.  f 


The  same  Editors  who  have  been  conducting  the 
American  Agriculturist  during  years  past,  are 
still  giving  valuable  thought  and  labor  to  its  col¬ 
umns.  Among  the  regular  or  special  contributors, 
are  the  following  aide  authorities  and  writers : 
Pres’t  A.  S.  Welsh,  LL.D.,  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

C.  L.  Ingersoll,  M.  S.,  Colorado  Agr.  College. 
John  Bascom,  LL.D.,  Wisconsin  University. 

A.  Liautard,  M.D.,  Y.  S.,  Am.  Veterinary  College. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  Ph.  D.,  Michigan  Agr.  College. 

D.  D.  Slade,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  Harvard  Univ.  Ag.  Dpt. 
G.  C.  Caldwell,  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  Unv.  Ag.  Dpt. 
W.  O.  Atwatek,  Ph.  D.,  Wesleyan  University. 

A.  J.  Cook,  M.  S.,  Michigan  Ag.  College. 

C.  E.  Bessey,  Ph.  D.,  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 
James  Law,  D.  Y.  S.,  Cornell  Unv.  Ag.  Dpt. 

E.  M.  Shelton,  M.  S.,  Kansas  Ag.  College. 

J.  B.  Roberts,  M.  Ag.  Cornell  Unv.  Ag.  Dpt, 

F.  H.  Stober,  A.  M.,  Harvard  Unv.  Ag.  Dpt. 

S.  A.  Knapp,  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

J.  M.  McBryde, Tennessee  Univ.  Agricultural  Dept. 
W.  H.  Jordan,  M.  S.,  Pennsylvania  Ag.  College. 
W.  A.  Henry,  Wisconsin  Unv.  Ag.  Dept. 

N.  S.  Townshend,  Ohio  University  Ag.  College. 

S.  R.  Thompson,  Nebraska  Agricultural  College. 

T.  J.  Burrell,  Ph.  D.,  Illinois  Unv.  Ag.  Dept. 

W.  A.  Buckhotjt,  Pennsylvania  Ag.  College. 

J.  W.  Sanborn,  B.  S..  Missouri  Unv.  Ag.  Dept. 

J.  D.  Warfield,  Maryland  Ag.  College. 

C.  Y.  Riley,  Ph.  D„  United  States  Entomologist. 

J.  H.  Comstock,  B.  Sc.,  Cornell  University. 

J.  B.  Steele,  Michigan  University. 

S.  A.  Forbes,  Curator,  Illinois  Museum. 

Manly  Miles,  M.D.,  Author  of  “  Stock  Breeding.” 
Cyrus  Thomas,  Illinois,  U.  S.  Entomological  Com. 
J.  W.  Chickering,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  W.  Tracy,  M.S.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  C.  Georgson.  M.S.,  College  Station,  Texas. 

J.  B.  Lawes,  LL.D.,  Rothamsted,  England. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney,  Director  N.  C.  Exper’nt.  Station. 
Joseph  Harris,  Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks,”  etc. 

Hon.  Edward  Atkinson.  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Geo.  Gedd.es,  New  York. 

L.  B.  Arnold.  President  National  Dairy  Association. 

“  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq.,”  Hookertown,  Connecticut. 
F.  S.  Billings,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Boston. 

D.  E.  Salmon,  do  do  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

M.  C.  Weld,  “  Among  the  Farmers." 

Chas.  Hallock,  Author  “  Sportsman's  Gazetteer.” 
Peter  Henderson,  “  Gardening  for  Profit.” 

S.  B.  Parsons,  Jr.,  Flushing,  New  York. 

R.  W.  Furnas,  Ex-Governor,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Root,  Mohawk,  N.  Y, 

F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture. 

H.  A.  Haigh,  LL.B.,  Michigan,  on  Farm  Law. 

F.  D.  Curtis,  on  Swine,  etc. 

J.  M.  Hubbard,  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

L.  D.  Snook,  Barrington,  New  York. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 

D.  Z.  Evans,  Jr.,  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Newman,  State  Agr.  Dep’t,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Waldo  F.  Brown,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory.  Author  of  several  books  on  gardening. 
W.  I.  Chamberlain,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Stookwell,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 


Dr.  A.  Oemler,  Savannah,  Ga. 

W.  C.  Harris,  Editor  “  American  Angler." 
W.  E.  Pabor,  Denver,  Col. 

W.  W.  Meech,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

C.  H.  Shinn,  Berkley,  Cal. 

L.  H.  Bailey,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Alfred  Trumble,  New  York. 

E.  E.  Rexford,  Shiocton,  Wis. 

W.  E.  Stone,  “  Houghton  Farm,”N.  Y. 

P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

J.  M.  Stahl,  Quincy,  Ill. 

J.  W.  Dabrow,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Grundy,  Morrisonvi'.le,  Ill. 

D.  D.  Bishop,  Dover,  N.  J. 

E.  S.  Renwick,  New  York. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Beatty,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Runkle,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Whittemore,  New  York. 

Miss  Agness  Care,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Miss  Isabel  Smithson,  New  York. 

E.  H.  Leland,  Author  of  “  Farm  Homes.” 
“  Faith  Rochester,”  Minnesota. 

><§><§*# 


For  All  Sections. 


The  American  Agriculturist  is  designed  for  all 
sections,  North,  South,  East  and  West.  To  still 
better  meet  the  needs  of  the  Far  West,  we  have 
just  added  to  our  Editorial  Staff,  Professor  S.  R. 
Thompson,  of  the  Nebraska  State  University. 


Thousand  Illustrations.  t 


The  American  Agriculturist  devotes  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  Engravings,  and  annually  presents  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  more  than  other  monthly  periodicals, 
whose  subscription  price  is  $4.00  per  annum. 


Such  is  the  American  Agriculturist.  Though  it 
has  more  than  doubled  the  size  of  earlier  years, 
and  enlarged  its  scope  to  take  in  all  the  wants  of 
Outdoor  and  Indoor  life  ;  though  all  the  matter  is 
written  and  prepared  expressly  for  this  paper,  and 
beautiful  illustrations  will  continue  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature — a  thousand  or  so  of  original  engrav¬ 
ings  and  sketches  appearing  during  the  year — the 
price  during  1884  will  be  only  $1.50  a  year,  post¬ 
paid  :  Ten  Subscriptions  for  $10 ;  single  copies, 
15  cents. 

Q  0 

§  German  People  Should  Know  It.  f 

BmQQmQQmQOQmm&omQm®QQ 

A  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany 
have  come  and  are  coming  to  form  a  part  of  our 
own  people,  and  they  are  cordially  welcomed.  It 
would  be  a  favor  to  them,  and  of  great  advantage, 
if  our  readers  would  inform  them  of  the  value 
to  them  of  the  Amerikanischer  Agriculturist,  which 
has  now  been  issued  for  twenty-five  years,  and  is 
by  far  the  best  and  almost  the  only  Journal  of  this 
kind  issued  in  this  country.  It  will  aid  them  to  rap¬ 
idly  understand  our  system  of  agriculture,  which 
differs  in  many  points  from  the  foreign  methods, 
and  if  sent  to  friends  in  advance  of  their  coming, 
will  be  a  capital  preparation  as  well  ae  inducement. 
A  large  number  of  copies  have  long  been  sent 
regularly  to  subscribers  in  Germany,  to  western 
Russia,  and  to  many  other  countries,  where  the 
German  language  is  spoken. 


The  German  Agriculturist  contains  the  chief 
engravings  and  most  of  the  reading  matter  of  the 
English  edition,  with  other  matter  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  that  edition.  It  is  supplied  at  the  same 
low  price  as  the  English  edition,  and  may  be  united 
with  it  as  part  of  clubs,  for  premiums  or  otherwise. 


Read  Carefully  the  Descriptions  of  Premiums  on  Succeeding  Pages. 
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STOVE  POLISH 


For  Beauty  ol'  Polish,  Saving  Labor,  Clean¬ 
liness,  Durability  and  Cheapness,  Unequal¬ 
ed.  MOUSE  BROS.,  Prop’rs,  Canton,  Mass. 

5  Pieces  of  Sheet  Music  for  10  Cts.  Vocal  or 
Instrumental.  No  two  alike.  Regular  sheet  music  size. 
Sample  10c.  Clias.  B.  Dickinson,  19  West  11th  St., N.T. 

GOOD  NEWS 

"LADIES! 


_______  secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 

ROSE  or  GOLD-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  china  sets  given  away  to  the  party  sending  anorder 
for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA 
or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas, 
30c.,  35.,  and  40c.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  50c.  and  60c.. 
and  very  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  hav e  .just  im¬ 
ported  some  very  line  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  For  full  particulars* 

Address  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  GO. 

p.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  S3  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

FARMERS 

"Want  Spectacles,  Pocket  Magnifiers  to  examine  destructive 
Insects  and  diseases  of  plants ;  Spy-Glasses,  Thermome¬ 
ters,  Barometers,  etc.,  etc.  But  they  want  them  to  be  THE 
BEST.  Otherwise  they  are  worse  than  useless. 

A.  &  J.  BECK, 

Manufacturing  Opticians,  No.  101®  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  make  only  The  Best  Goods,  at  Lowest  Prices, 
and  will  mail  their  Illustrated  Price  List  to  any  address  in 
the  world  FREE.  Mention  this  Journal. 

PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Purely  Mutual.  ASSETS,  $8,483,807.73. 

SAMUEL  C.  HUEY,  Pres’t. 

Dividends  annually.  Insurance  at  net  cost.  AH  policies 
nonforfeitable  for  their  value.  Agents  wanted. 

Apply  to  H.  S.  STEPHENS,  V.  P. 

Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader, 

Greatest  Agricultural  Inven¬ 
tion  Of  the  Age.  See  it  on  Page  502. 


A  KE.Y  /!  T  HAT  * 
WiCLWlN  D  ANY  WATC HP 


I  AND  NOT 

'wear  out 


J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  36  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


PMENIX 


Trees,  Root  Grafts, 
Small  Fruits,  Tulips,  &c.  Price  List  Free. 
Delavan,  Walworth  Co.,  Wis.  F.  E.  Phoenix. 


NURSERY.— Apple 

~  “  ,lps,  & 


8 


DOUBLE  HAKP00N 

HORSE  HAY-FORK, 

Best  in  the  World. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  Free. 
PENNOCK.  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
’  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


R.H.MACY&C0. 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR  MAGNIFI¬ 
CENT  ASSORTMENT  OF 

BLACK  SILKS, 

THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  FOUR  UNRIVALLED  MANU¬ 
FACTURES,  BONNETS,  GUINET,  BELLOW,  AND 
GIRAUD.  ALSO  TO  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
COLORED 

DRESS  SILKS, 

AT  $1.14  PER  YARD,  WORTH  $1.50. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

TOUIUSTS’ 

ARTICLES,  AT  THE  MOST  MODERATE  PRICES. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  FILLED  WITH  GREAT 
PROMPTNESS. 

CATALOGUES  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 

R.H.MACY&C0. 


l/Udklk 


Address 

COLUMBUS  BUGGY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Whenvaluable  information  will  be  sent  free, with  Catalogue. 

GET  THE  BEST  FARM 

GRIST  MILL. 

CAST  STEEL  GRINDING  PARTS 
Guaranteed  More  Durable. 

TAKE  LESS  POWER  and 
DO  MORE  WORK. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BR0. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mfrs.  of  the  Union  Horse-Power  and  Threshers. 

n  500,000  acres 

_  j®  on  the  line  of  the 

dU  £k  WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

Aduress,  gjWMgjfflfcl  SEk  Full  particulars 

CHARLES  L,. COLBY,  H&SHfe.  FREE. 

Land  Commiss’ner 

MILWAUKEE ,' WIS . 

XJKT  1 


HOT  TRUTH 

will  inspire  you  to  a9k  Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  for  free  book  on  scales.  5  Ton  $60. 


SAFE. 


PROMPT. 


LIBERAL. 


PROVIDENT  LIPE  AND  TRUST  CO. 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

INCORPORATED  THIRD  MO.  22,  1865. 

Exceeding  low  death-rate.  Simple,  intelligible,  untechnical  form  of  policy.  Liberality  and  accommodation  to 
.  ~  t.  Str:'  ■  •  ■  •  - 


policy-holders.  Conservative  management.  Strict  business  methods. 


'  enTU^TT 

D0^!Of^UlLL|  PAY  17s 

" 1  '%sU 


TWO  MACHINES 

SAVED  *3400.  IN  1880 
IN  ONE  TOWN. 


/  IN  SUCCESSFUL  US 

'll  'uTr**"A  *  /' _ - _ _  ~~  - 
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HAPPY  HOMES. 

this  is  what  the  American  Agriculturist  is  dedicated- 

TO,  AND  THE 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 

WITH  ITS 

FIFTY  MILLION  DOLLARS,  \ 

HAS  THE  SAME  MISSION. 

Much  of  the  sadness  and  misery  we  read  of  comes 
from  poverty,  and  much  of  the  poverty  comes  from  the 
early  death  of  husbands  and  fathers,  who  did  not  live 
lone  enough  to  earn  much  money  for  their  families. 
By  life  insurance  a  man  can  make  sure  his  family  will 
not  vvpnt,  whether  he  lives  or  dies. 

The  New  York  Life  issues  two  kinds  of  policies, 
specially  adapted  to  men  who  expect  to  live,  being  pay¬ 
able  to  them  if  they  attain  a  certain  age— ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  twenty-five  years  hence— and  to  their  fam¬ 
ilies  if  they  die  before  reaching  that  age. 

Would  not  the  home  in  which  this  copy  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  is  read  be  happier  if  it  were 
known  that  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  several 
thousand  dollars  would  be  paid  to  the  husband  and 
father,  and  if  be  should  unfortunately  die  before  that 
time,  the  family  would  receive  that  amount  at  once  ? 

If  you  think  so,  see  or  write  to  the  nearest  agent, 
or  to  the  home  office  of  the 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

346  and  348  Broadway,  New  York  Pity, 


eFSONS  CO  “KENNETT SQUARE=R^FORT-WAYNE.  INDT 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Luton,  lYSadison  Co.»  IV.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Portable  and  Agricultural  Steam 
Engines  of  the  highest  standard,  in  everv  respect,  of 
materials  and  workmanship.  Were  pioneers  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Practically  Portable  Steam  Engines,  and 
with  determined  policy  to  build  only  tbe  best  machinery 
from  the  best  materials,  and  in  the  best  manner  of 
construction,  and  with  continued  improvements  have 
attained  the  highest  standard  in  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship,  simplicity  of  design  and  capacity  of  power.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  have  maintained  their  manufacture, 
the  Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 
of  the  world.  Descriptive  circulars  sent  on  application. 

COMMON  SENSE 

CHAIRS  and  ROCKERS. 

Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  to  the  Manufacturer. 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville,  N.T. 

| X3T  Special  Discount  on  First  Orders. 
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H.WJ0HNS 

Liquid  Paints 

Are  the  purest,  finest,  richest,  most  durable  and  economi¬ 
cal  paints  ever  made  for  structural  purposes.  Samples  of 
colors  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  by  mail. 

From  American  Agriculturist ,  November,  1880. 

“Throusli  a  number  of  years  tl»e  II.  W. 
Joltns  M’f’g  Co.  liave  established  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  making;  liquid 
paints  that  are  remarkable  for  their  dura¬ 
bility  and  beauty.  Their  Asbestos  Liquid 
Paints  have  real  merit,  and  all  who  con¬ 
template  painting  their  farm  and  other 
buildings  should  bear  this  in  mind,  li  e 
can  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  our  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  firm  and  its  paints  in 
dhe  past.” 

Copy  of  our  Pamphlet , 

STRUCTURAL  DECORATION,” 

• with  illustrations  of  prominent  buildings  and  other  struc¬ 
tures  painted  with  our  paints ,  showing  colors  used ,  etc., 
will  be  mailed  free  upon  application. 

We  also  manufacture  in  seven  colors 

Roof,  Railroad  and  Sea-side  Paints, 

also  adapted  for  Barns,  Fences,  and  rough  wood-work. 
Samples  will  be  sent  free  by  mail. 

Boston,  March  16th,  1883. 

Gentlemen:  Last  spring  I  painted  the  exterior  of  the  Fort 
Point  House,  Stockton,  Me.,  with  H.  W.  Johns'  Asbestos 
Paints,  and,  upon  examination  this  spring,  I  find  it  in  flrst- 
class  condition,  looking  as  good  as  new. 

Therefore,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these  paints 
are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  and  would  recommend  them 
to  all  wanting  a  first  class  article. 

The  severe  winter  just  passed  and  the  exposed  situation 
of  the  Fort  Point  House  gave  the  paints  a  very  severe  test, 
out  of  which  they  came  in  perfect  condition. 

Respectfully  yours,  M  M.  D.  LEWIS, 

Propr.  Fort  Point  House. 

Appledore  House,  Isles  of  Shoals,  April  4th,  1883. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  covered  our  establishment  with 
vour  Asbestos  Paint,  and  feel  pleased  with  it.  It  wears 
better  than  any  white  lead  we  have  yet  used. 

-  .  UGH"''"" 


Yours  truly, 


LAIGHTON  BROTHERS. 


Falmouth,  Mass.,  March  20th,  1883. 

Dear  Sirs :  Last  fall  I  bought  your  Asbestos  Paints  and 
with  it  painted  half  file  trimmings  on  my  house.  The  other 
half  I  painted  with  the  best  of  white  lead ;  at  this  time  the 
■“Asbestos  ”  looks  as  white  and  good  as  when  first  applied, 
while  the  white  lead  paint  looks  as  if  struck  with  mould, 
and  every  knot  in  the  wood  shows  plainly.  Hereafter  1 
shall  use  Asbestos  and  recommend  it  to  others.  Please 
send  by  express  *  *  *  Yours  truly,  HY.  F.  GIFFORD. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  GENUINE,  which  are 
manufactured  only  by 

H.  W.  JOHfcSS  M’f’g  Co., 

87  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 
Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Roofing, 
Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings,  Steam 
Packing,  Millboard,  Sheathings,  Lin¬ 
ings,  Coatings,  Cements,  etc. 


Hunting,  Fishing  &  Pleasure  Boats. 


A  gOuu  iiumius  LMJttL,  icu-  luii^,  ou-ixi^u  ucau i,  ,.11111.01 
built  open  boat,  oak  or  elm  ribs,  with  oars,  only  $20.  Send 
stamp  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Powell  &  Douglas, 
Manufacturers  of  Pumps,  Windmills,  etc.,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


$2 90 


For  a  SQUARE  or  UPRIGHT 
ROSEWOOD  X}  Oct.  PIANO, 

with  Stool,  Book,&c. 

“1 1 96  for  BABY  UP. 
IGHT  7  Oct.  Piano. 

f°r  an  18 

%V**^-'Stop  Organ. 

CHAPEL  ORGAN,  $70. 
All  warranted.  Dick¬ 
inson  &  Co.,  19  West 
11th  st.  N.Y. 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS! 

THE 

Lightning 
Hay  Knife ! 

(Weymouth’s  Patent.) 


Awarded  “FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT” 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1880. 
Was  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  accepted 
by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 

It  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  the 
uorld  to  cut  fine  feed  from  bale,  to 
cut  down  mow  or  stack,  to  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  for  feed,  or  to  cut  peat,  and 
has  no  equal  for  cutting  sods  or 
ditching  in  marshes. 

TRY  IT.  IT  WILL  PAT  YOU. 


Manufactured  only  bv 

HIRAM  H0LT&  CO.,  East  Wilton,  Me.,  U.S.A. 

For  sale  by  Hardware  Merchants  and  the  trade  generally. 

THE  BRADLEY 


ROAD  CART. 

Made  and  sold  by  us  within  a  year, 
all  giving  satisfaction. 

"Pitt/-,  r\n  Weighing  from  90  to  160  lbs. 

JTlv6  IPrices  from  $50  to  $80. 

Every  owner  of  a  Horse  should  TJ71  TT>  '1.1 
send  for  our  20  Page  Illustrated  In  g~V  |Tl  Ui  . 
Circular  and  Price  List  _ — — 

Special  Freight  Arrangements. 

BRADLEY  &  00  .  J  SES T  A BLIShI’d  "a m.  * 


EveryMy  Stall  Have  a 


It  is  the  cheap¬ 
est,  reliable  Stem- 
Winding  Watch  in 
the  world.  The 
Company  now 
warrant  every 
one  a  running 
watch,  and  do  not 
send  from  Fac 
any  which 
not  been  run 
at  least  six  con¬ 
secutive  days  in 
varying  positions, 
it  is  a  marvel  of 
simplicity,  accu¬ 
racy,  and  cheap¬ 
ness.  It  runs  27 
hours.  There  is  a 
stop  which  abso- 
lutely  prevents 
damage  from 
o  v  e  r-w  i  n  d  i  n  g . 
Everything  is 
simple  and  strong, 
and  will  not  get 
out  of  order  with 
fair  usage.  All 
Watches  are  now 
cased  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  metal, 
called  Nickel  Sil¬ 
ver.  Sent  to  any 
P.  O.in  theU.  S.or 
Britisli  America, 

„  post-paid,  for 

Circulars  Free.  Mention  Agriculturist.  83.50. 


We  give  a  CHAIN  T?Y>T7'T?  ? 
with  every  Watch  .1  A\  ill ifi  l 


CUMMINGS  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Old  Reliable  Manufacturers 


Of  Stationary  aid  Portable  Engines, 

Circular  Saw  Mills. 

Merchant  and  Custom  Flouring  Mills  built  on  the 
Gradual  Reduction  System  of  Milling.  Portable 
French  Burr  Grist  and  Feed  Mills,  etc.  Have  one  of  the 
best  equipped  Shops  in  the  United  States.  Catalogue  free. 

COOPER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

The  Largest  Stump  ilia  chine  Works 

IX  THE  WORLD, 

The  Chamberlin  Screw  ,  Stump  Machine  after 

fifteen  years  test  has  Yf  proved  its  superiority 

over  ail  others  by  its  E  great  exhibition  of 

strength  and  durabili-  je  ty,  combined  with 

cheapness  and  ease  in  M.  pulling  all  classes  of 

Stumps.  We  now  furnish  Machines  with 

wrought  iron  Screws  when  desired,  also 

build  small  Machines  with  wro’t 

screw  for  /ft ![  HlSa  pulling  Small  stumps, 

snags,  &c. 


The  Maynard  Rifles  and  Shot-Guns. 

NEW  OFF-HAND  j  TARGET  RIFLE,  MODEL  OF  1881. 

PRICES 

_ „  a 

WITH  PISTOL  GRIP  STOCK,  TIP  STOCK, 
AND  SWISS  BUTT  PLATE. 

For  Hunting  and  Target  Practice,  at  all  ranges, 
the  “MAYNARD”  more  completely  supplies  the 

_ of  Hunters  and  Sportsmen  generally,  than  any  other  Rifle  in  the  world, 

as  many  barrels  can  be  used  on  one  stock;  and  for  accuracy,  convenience,  durability, 
and  safety,  is  not  excelled.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  describing  the  new  attachment 
for  using  rim  and  center-fire  ammunition. 

MASS.  ARMS  COMPANY,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


We  Manufacture  11  Different  Sizes  j 
For  reduced  prices,  &c.,  address 

The  CHAMBERLIN  M’F’G  CO.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

fHE  CARLEY 

MILL. 


MANTELS. 

Cheap  as  wood ;  beautiful  colors ;  newest  styles.  Book  of 
Designs  free ,  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Write  at  once. 

Enclose  stamp.  SLATE  MANTEL  WORKS, 

127  Church  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

FOR  SOLID  FUN, 

Remark  to  Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y„  that 
you  want  his  free  book  on  $60  5-ton  wagon  scales.  Jones  he 
pays  the  freight. 
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Through  Western  Minnesota  to  Dakota. 

Valuable  Information  for  Those  Seeking 
Western  Homes. 

Two  years  ago,  at  large  expense,  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  presented  an  extended  view  of  all  the  cheap 
lands  for  sale  in  the  West,  from  Manitoba  on  the  north 
to  the  Indian  Territory  on  the  south.  One  of  the  editors 
of  this  paper  visited  all  the  land  grants  of  importance, 
also  vast  tracts  of  Government  lands,  and  gave  to  the 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  the  results  of  his 
observations  in  thirteen  columns.  The  great  array  of 
facts  and  statistics  therein  presented  decided  thousands 
of  people  upon  the  localities  they  should  select  in 
moving  West. 

Where  shall  we  go  West, 

We  now,  with  the  October  issue  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  commence  a  series  of  articles  describing  the 
regions  of  country  which  are  now  most  desirable  for  those 
of  our  readers  seeking  Western  homes.  We  begin  with 
Western  Minn,  and  Dakota,  for  just  now  this  region  is 
having  a  great  boom,  and  we  have  large  numbers  of  in¬ 
quiries  regarding  it.  The  largest  tide  of  emigration 
westward  during  this  season  has  followed  this  line  (see 
map,  next  page);  the  majority  of  the  people  comprising 
it  have  pushed  right  on  through  Western  Iowa  and  Min¬ 
nesota,  going  direct  to  Dakota,  until,  it  is  estimated, 
there  are  now,  (in  Sept.  1883,)  in  the  Territory,  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  people;  three  hundred  thousand  below 
latitude  46%  and  the  others  north  of  it.  During  the 
forty  days  from  the  middle  of  March  until  the  last  of 
April,  this  year,  over  eighty  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children,  bound  for  Dakota,  came  from  Chicago  over  the 
route  we  have  taken,  as  seen  on  the  accompanying  map. 
The  rush  of  emigration  has  been  remarkable,  so  much 
so  as  to  excite  apprehensions  lest  there  may  be  consid¬ 
erable  suffering  this  winter,  as  there  was  during  the  ear¬ 
lier  years  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

This  tide  of  emigration  Dakota-ward  has  continued  all 
this  year,  the  people  pushing  on  beyond  the  termini  of 
the  railroads,  as  far  as  the  forks  of  the  Cheyenne  River, 
locating  right  and  left,  taking  possession  of  the  fer¬ 


tile  prairies,  under  Preemption  and  Timber  Tree  Acts 
and  other  Government  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  those 
desiring  free  lands.  While  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  have  thus  been  acquired,  the  opportunity  is  still 
presented  to  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  to 
acquire  rich  farm  lands  in  Dakota  Territory.  We  re¬ 
peat  the  advice,  however,  so  often  given  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  viz  :  Not  to  come  unless  you  have  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  you  for  some  time  after  arriving  in 
this  new  country.  To  come  unprepared  is  to  invite 
sufffering,  and  perhaps  actual  want.  If  there  are  several 
people  in  a  community  who  would  like  to  remove  to 
Dakota,  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  club  together  and 
pay  the  expenses  of  one  of  their  number  to  come  out  in 
advance,  and  inspect  these  Government  lands,  and  re¬ 
port  to  them.  The  distance  from  Chicago  to  Elkton, 
t'  e  first  place  in  Dakota  west  of  the  Minnesota  line,  is 
five  hundred  and  seventy-three  miles.  Trains  run 
regularly,  two  hundred  and  eight  miles  further  on 
through  Dakota,  to  Pierre,  making  in  all  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-one  miles  from  Chicago.  We  have  space 
only  for  these  general  observations.  Naturally  the  rail¬ 
road  authorities  will  willingly  furnish  you  all  information 
about  these  Government  lands  in  Dakota,  inasmuch  as 
the  settling  up  of  the  Territory  makes  traffic  for  the 
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railroads.  They  are  pushing  their  roads  across  the 
Territory,  and  of  course  desire  to  attract  settlers. 

Thus  much  to  all  those  who  wish  to  secure  free  lands. 
Those  who  wish  to  settle  close  to  the  railroads,  and 
have  the  wherewith  to  make  a  payment  on  railroad 
lands,  can  secure  such  land  both  in  South-Western  Min¬ 
nesota  and  in  the  Dakota  counties  bordering  on  the  Min¬ 
nesota  line.  In  a  subsequent  paper  we  may  allude  to  the 
region  and  the  lands  through  which  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  runs. 

Cheap  Lands  in  Minnesota  and.  Dakota. 

The  two  remaining  railroads  extending  into  Dakota, 
which  received  land  warrants,  viz.,  the  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  and  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  have  pursued 
diverse  lines  of  policy  in  disposing  of  their  various  tracts 
of  land,  lying  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota.  The 
first  corporation,  being  desirous  to  turn  its  lands  into 
ready  money,  disposed  of  them  in  large  blocks.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Englishmen  (the  Close  Brothers)  purchased  them 
by  the  hundred  thousand  acres  in  Northwestern  Iowa, 
where  there  is  now  a  very  large  English  settlement, 
which  will  be  described  in  a  future  number  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist.  One  after  another  of  these  large 
blocks  have  been  disposed  of  until,  not  long  ago,  this 
railroad  company  placed  all  that  remained,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  with  the  banking  house 
of  Frederiksen,  Hansen  &  Drummond,  of  Chicago,  who 
tell  us  that  they  have  disposed  of  all  these  lands,  with  the 
exception  of  forty-three  thousand  acres,  which  lie  in  a 
body  in  Southwestern  Minnesota,  close  to  the  Iowa  line. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  Company,  pur¬ 
suing  an  opposite  policy,  has  held  on  to  its  lands,  selling 
them  out  acre  by  acre  as  far  as  possible  to  actual  set¬ 
tlers.  As  a  consequence,  while  the  rival  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  road  has  now  no  lands  for  sale,  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  has  seven  hundred  thousand  acres  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  located  in  Redwood,  Cottonwood,  Murray,  Lyon, 
Lincoln,  Yellow  Medicine,  and  Lac-Qui-Parle  counties, 
Southwestern  Minnesota,  and  in  Brookings,  Deuel,  Grant, 
Coddington,  and  Hamlin  counties,  Eastern  Dakota.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  general  advance  in  the  prices  of  West¬ 
ern  lands,  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  not  advanced 
the  prices  of  these  lands,  doubtless  in  accordance  with 
its  policy  of  attracting  settlers  so  as  to  make  business 
for  the  road.  These  lands,  now  mainly  confined  to 
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Minnesota,  are  still  offered  at  very  moderate  figures, 
though  we  are  told  that  the  subject  of  advancing  them  is 
now  under  advisement.  At  this  writing,  Sept.  10th,  they 
can  be  had  for  from  two  to  eight  dollars  per  acre,  ac¬ 
cording  to  locality,  the  average  price  being  four  dollars. 

Railroad  bands. 

These  lands  consist  of  alternate  sections  in  a  strip  of 
country  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  and  forty 
miles  wide,  and  extending  twenty  miles  each  side  of  the 
railroad.  During  this  month  of  September,  as  we  have 
passed  over  them,  these  lands  present  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  being  undulating  here  and  there,  skirted  with 
timber,  and  deversified  with  miniature  lakes  and  streams. 

The  train  leaving  Chicago  at  nine  o’clock,  A.  M.. 
reaches  Kasota,  Minn.,  (515  miles),  early  in  the  morning. 
Here  we  exchanged  the  sleeping  car  for  a  car  of  observa¬ 
tion,  (a  caboose  comfortably  fitted  up),  moving  slowly, 
and  from  the  lookout  affording  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
country  through  which  we  were  passing.  Crossing  the 
beautiful  Minnesota  River  twice,  and  through  an  old 
settled  country,  w'e,  at  the  end  of  a  thirty  miles  run, 
reached  New  Ulm,  the  scene  of  the  terrible  Indian  mas¬ 
sacre  in  1862.  We  are  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad 
lands.  Fourteen  miles  further  brought  us  to  Sleepy  Eye, 
another  thriving  village,  named  after  a  noted  Indian 
chief,  whose  log  cabin  can  still  be  seen  from  the  car. 
Forty-six  miles  further  brought  us  to  Tracy,  from  which 
point  one  branch  of  the  railroad  runs  nearly  due  west 
to  Huron  and  Pierre,  Dakota,  and  the  other  runs  north¬ 
west  to  Watertown,  Aberdeen,  and  Redfield,  Dakota. 

The  land  grant  extends  along  the  northwest  line. 
Those  wishing  to  secure  Government  lands  should  push 
on  towards  Huron.  Those  wishing  to  purchase  railroad 
lands  should  stop  here  at  Tracy,  and  visit  such  lands  in 
Lyon  and  adjacent  counties.  This  is  an  excellent  wheat 
district.  Alter  slopping  here  for  a  few  days,  push  on 
northwest,  being  sure  to  stop  at  Marshall,  a  most  thriv¬ 
ing,  growing  village.  Then  proceed  northwest  to  Wa¬ 
tertown  and  Redfield,  then  south  to  Huron  (see  map), 
and  back  east  again  to  Tracy.  This  trip  will  enable 
you  to  see  the  best  of  the  railroad  lands  for  sale. 

There  was  opened  during  the  second  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  a  new  branch  of  this  railroad  system,  extending 
southeast  from  Iroquois  (see  map),  twenty  miles  cast  of 
Huron  to  Hawarden,  thence  to  Eagle  Grove.  This  road 
opens  up  a  new  region  where  there  is  considerable  ex¬ 
cellent  land.  Those  who  desire  cheap  farms  should  in¬ 
spect  these  lands.  While  there  are  no  free  or  rail¬ 
road  lands  along  the  route,  cheap  lands  car.  be  bought  all 
through  this  region.  Perhaps  intending  settlers  can  find 
what  they  desire  here  without  going  further  into  Dakota. 

Cheap  Government  hands  for  the  million. 

If,  however,  following  the  vast  throng,  they  should  de¬ 
cide  to  go  further  west  in  Dakota,  they  will  find  beauti¬ 
ful  Government  lands,  which  they  .can  homestead,  pre¬ 
empt  and  secure  under  Soldier’s  and  Tree  claims.  Of 
course,  the  lands  lying  adjacent  to  the  railroads  in 
Dakota,  have  all  been  taken  possession  of  before  this. 
For  example,  from  Huron  to  Pierre,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  miles  by  rail,  every  acre  is  now 
owned  or  held  under  some  claim,  whereas  less  than 
eighteen  months  ago  the  whole  country  was  Govern¬ 
ment  land,  open  to  settlement,  under  Homestead, 
Pre-emption,  Soldier,  and  Tree  claims.  We  should 


say,  as  a  general  thing,  that  you  must  not  expect 
to  now  obtain  land  under  any  one  of  these  claims,  within 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  either  side  of  a  railroad,  unless  you 
buy  out  some  other  person’s  claim, which  is  very  largely 
done.  You  will,  however,  find  good  lands  outside  of 
this  limit,  north  or  south ;  for  example,  in  Sully  and 
Potter  counties,  north  of  the  line  of  the  railroad,  on 
which  we  are  now  moving,  there  are  some  very  good 
Government  lands.  Then  there  are  good  lands  in  Wal¬ 
worth,  Edmunds,  Campbell,  McPherson,  Emmons, 
Logan,  and  other  counties  to  the  north  of  them,  which 
are  yet  to  be  surveyed  by  the  Government,  and  will  be 
brought  into  communication  with  the  outer  world  by  the 
branch  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  now 
being  built  through  portions  of  them,  from  Aberdeen  to 
Bismarck.  We  have  not  space  to  indicate  these  counties 
on  the  map.  They  lie,  however,  west  and  northwest  of 
Ordway,  which  place  is  designated  on  the  map. 

Rapid  Transformation  Scenes. 

We  passed  over  the  country  from  Huron  to  Pierre 
during  the  second  week  of  September.  The  long  train 
of  cars  was  filled  with  people  from  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  who  flocked  out  at  the  various  stations 
like  people  going  to  a  country  fair.  A  year  or  more  ago 
the  stations  were  simply  side  tracks  for  the  railroad ; 
now  there  are  flourishing  villages  at  each  one  of  them. 
For  example,  Huron,  eighty-nine  miles  west  of  the 
Minnesota  line,  which  had  no  existence  two  years  ago, 
now  has  two  thousand  population,  two  daily  news¬ 
papers,  five  banks,  and  any  number  of  brick  and  wood 
edifices.  Proceed  westward  another  eighty-nine  miles, 
and,  where  a  year  ago  there  was  unbroken  prairie, 
you  now  find  the  village  of  Blunt,  with  a 
large  population  and  an  Opera  House,  accom¬ 
modating  six  hundred  souls.  Just  as  a  curiosity, 
and  to  show  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
how  this  unknown  country,  so  to  speak,  is  quickly  trans¬ 
ferred  into  a  new  world,  we  reproduce  from  our  notes  as 
wc  reached  each  one  of  them  some  comments  regarding 
the  villages  strung  along  the  railroad  like  beads  on  a 
thread,  from  the  Dakota  line  to  the  Missouri  River,  a 
distance  of  two  hundred  and  eight  miles,  it  being  under¬ 


stood  that  the  oldest  of  all  these  places  has  not  been  in 
existence  much  over  two  years.  Preston,  six  hundred 
and  nineteen  miles  northwest  from  Chicago,  and  forty- 
six  miles  west  of  the  Minnesota  line,  a  dozen  houses 
on  a  very  level  prairie.  De  Smet,  thirty  houses,  good 
level  prairie,  good  school-house,  and  a  large  lumber 
establishment.  Iriquois,  thirty  houses,  good  depot,  and 
good  school-house.  Cavour,  a  small  squad  of  houses, 
prairie,  somewhat  broken  in  the  vicinity.  Miller,  one 
hundred  houses,  level  prairie.  Lawrence,  built  on  rolling 
prairie.  Highmore,  nicely  painted  depot,  and  large 
warehouse.  Harold,  rolling  prairie  to  the  south. 

Move  Slowly  and  Cautiously. 

What  we  have  said  of  this  portion  of  Dakota  doubtless 
applies  to  other  portions  further  south  and  north.  We 
have  described  this  region  of  territory,  because  it  is  the 
one  which  we  have  passed  through.  We  are  told  that 
the  same  rush  of  immigrants  which  prevails  here,  is  to  be 
found  along  the  line  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
road,  extending  south  across  the  territory  to  Cham¬ 
berlain  on  the  Missouri  River.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  determine,  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  producing 
fine  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  and  other  cereals.  The  heavy 
frost,  which  produced  so  much  damage  during  the  nights 
of  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  7th  and  8th,  did  not 
do  much  damage  to  the  crops  here.  Indeed  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  slope,  that  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Blunt  and 
Pierre,  little  or  no  damage  occurred.  At  the  same  tims 
it  is  well  for  those  looking  towards  this  region  of  the 
country,  to  remember  that  the  winters,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  cold,  and  that  there  are  other  drawbacks  con¬ 
sequent  to  new  countries. 

As  before  stated,  if  you  wish  to  purchase  lands  of  the 
railroad,  you  can  buy  them  in  Western  Minnesota 
at  moderate  figures— lands  specially  adapted  for  wheat. 
The  rush  has  been  to  the  Dakota  Territory,  right  over 
these  lands,  because  immigrants  could  secure  free  lands 
in  this  Territory.  If  immigration  continues  to  be  as 
large  during  this  autumn  and  next  year  as  it  has  been 
for  the  past  eighteen  months,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
both  South-western  Minnesota  and  all  of  Dakota, 
adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  will  be  populated. 


Large  Pay  for  Little  Work.  See  Premium  List. 
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“The  Farmer  will  find  that  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  before  planting  is  Manure,  and 
that  his  teams  will  earn  $10  each  per  day  when  thus  employed,” 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 
CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER 


ALL  AGREE  THAT 

“  The  judicious  use  of  an  imple-  ” 
“  raent  like  the  ‘Acme’  Pulverizing” 
“  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Lev-  ” 
“  eler,  in  the  preparation  of  the  ” 
“  Soil,  before  sowing  Winter  Grain,  ” 
“  will  increase  the  yield  from  Five  ” 
“to  Ten  Dollars  per  Acre.” 


Agents  Wanted 


in 

Unoccupied 

Territory. 


The  ACME  ”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting',  Lifting',  Turning  pro¬ 
cess  of  double  rows  of  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  give  immense  cutting  power. 

It  does  not  conform  to  uneven  surfaces  of  the  ground  (if  it  did,  it  manifestly  could  not  properly  be  called  a  Leveler), 
but  conforms  (levels)  uneven  surfaces  to  itself.  The  three  operations  of  crushing  the  lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground,  and 
thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil,  are  performed  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod 
and  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail;  works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  and  is  the  only  Harrow  or  Cultivator  that 
cuts  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  ground. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  containing  1,826  genuine  testimonials  (a  very  small  part  of  what  we  have),  from 
40  Stutcs  und  Territories* 

We  print  here  a  few  EXTRACTS  FROM  TESTIMONIALS,  which  will  be  found  entire  in  our  Pamphlet,  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  equally  strong,  with  post  office  address  of  signers. 


“Gentlemen:  The  ‘Acme’  Harrow  bought  of  you, 
was  used  by  me  in  putting  in  order  all  my  corn  land, 

J>art  of  it  being  old  blue  grass  sod,  It  worked  splendid- 
y,  made  the  soil  fit  for  a  garden,  and  did  the  work 
with  ease  to  my  team.  Many  of  my  neighbors  saw  it 
work,  and  will  purchase  next  season.  It  is  the  best  all 
work  harrow  I  have  ever  owned  or  used.” 


“  Sirs :  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  ‘  Acme  ’ 
Harrow :  it  is  just  what  every  good  farmer  wants.  I  can 
fit  sod  or  hard  clay  ground  in  one-fourth  the  time  and 
better  than  any  tool  I  ever  used.  I  have  a  forty-tooth 
steel  tooth  harrow  ;  also,  a  good  Superior  Drill,  but  the 
best  farm  implement  on  my  farm  is  a  No.  6  ‘  Acme’  Har¬ 
row.  I  would  not  take  $50  for  my  harrow  if  I  could  not 

get  another.”  - 

“  Sirs :  The  ‘  Acme  ’  Harrow  1  bought  of  your  agent  is 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  I  could  not  have  fitted  my 
wheat  ground  with  any  other  harrow.  I  am  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  my  harrow.”  - 

“  I  prepared  400  acres  of  rice  land  with  my  *  Acme  ’ 
Harrows,  and  must  say  that  I  never  had  my  ground  so 
well  prepared  before.” 


“  Sirs :  I  would  say,  I  like  it  as  well  as  at  first.  Last 
spring  I  found  it  the  thing  to  fit  my  fall  plowing  for  a 
crop.  I  have  used  no  other  harrow  this  season.  I  have 
let  several  of  my  neighbors  try  it,  and  they  all  agree 
it  is  the  ‘  boss 1  harrow.  The  soil  I  have  used  it  on  is 
heavy  clay  ;  two  or  three  have  bought  of  your  agent 
after  trying  mine,  and  others  think  they  will  buy  in  the 

Spring.”  - 

“Gents:  I  used  the  ‘Acme’  Harrow  I  purchased  from 
you  last  Spring,  on  a  piece  of  stiff  ‘  Buckshot  ’  land  well 
sodded  with  Bermuda  grass.  Broke  the  land,  which  was 
wet,  with  a  sulky  plow,  ran  the  harrow  three  times  over 
and  sowed  millet  seed.  Covered  the  seed  by  running  the 
harrow  over  twice.  The  clods  were  leveled  down,  the  land 
was  put  in  better  condition  than  I  expected.  The  stand 
of  millet  was  very  fine,  and  the  yield  very  good.  The 
above  was  the  roughest  piece  of  land  I  ever  prepared  for 

small  grain.”  - 

“  I  prepare  my  Potato  ground  with  the  ‘  Acme  ’—then 
after  furrowing  out  and  dropping  the  seed,  I  cover  with 
the  ‘  Acme.’  It  is  the  best  Potato  coverer  in  the  world, 
and  will  pay  for  itself  on  a  ten-acre  potato  field  in  one 
season.” 


“  Sirs :  I  used  a  No.  6  1  Acme  ’  on  14  acres  of  sod  for 
corn,  fitted  the  ground  in  one-fourth  the  time  and  better 
than  I  could  with  any  other  harrow  I  ever  saw.  I  used 
it  to  put  in  a  part  of  my  wheat;  the  wheat  was  covered 
better  and  looks  better  at  this  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
field  that  was  drilled  and  phosphated.  The  ‘  Acme  ’  is 
the  best  harrow  and  leveler,  and  clod  crusher  I  ever  saw.” 


“  Gentlemen :  I  bought  one  of  your  ‘  Acme  ’  Harrows 
and  Pulverizers  last  Spring,  and  worked  it  on  new  in¬ 
verted  sod,  putting  in  flax.  It  worked  like  a  charm,  and 
is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  The  soil  was  a  black,  sandy 
loam,  with  some  stone  and  gravel  in  it.  Three  times 
going  over  new  breaking  makes  a  fine  seed  bed.  Every 
farmer  should  have  one.” 


“ I  would  not  swap  the  ‘  Acme  ’  for  all  the  machines  I 
ever  saw  for  preparing  sod,  and  when  a  machine  will 
pulverize  our  Minnesota  sod  (as  the  ‘  Acme  ’  does)  you 
can  rest  assured  that  it  will  pulverize  any  sod  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon.” 


PAIR  FLAY. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  “  ACME  ”  for  sale,  don’t  let  him  palm  of  an  Inferior 
tool  on  you  by  assuring  you  that  he  has  something  better,  but  SATISFY  YOURSELF 
by  ordering  one  OX  TRIAL.  We  will  send  it  on  trial  to  any  responsible  Farmer  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  it  does  not  suit,  it  may  be  sent  back,  we  paying  return  freight 
charges.  We  don’t  ask  for  Money  or  IVote  until  you  have  tried  it  on  your  own  farm. 

NASH  &  BROTHER,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

Branch  Office,  Manufactory  and  Principal  Office, 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  MILLINGTON,  New  Jersey. 

N.  B.  — Pamphlet  entitled  “TIUUAGE  IS  MANURE,”  will  also  be  sent  to  parties  WHO  NAME  THIS  PAPER. 
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ENTERPRISE  COMBINED 


SUFFER,  IMF,  im  10  JELLY  PRESS. 


FOR  STUFFING  SAUSAGES. 

The  tin  strainer  and  bottom  plate  are  to  be  removed, 
and  the  large  solid  plate  put  on. 

FOR  PRESSING  LARD. 

Use  the  perforated  cylinder  and  plate  (shown 
in  cut),  turning  the  crank  slowly. 


PRICES 

So.  6—2  Qt,  Japanned  Rack, 

“  10—2  “  Galvanized  “ 

‘  Japanned  Sorew, 

‘  Galvanized  “ 

‘  Japanned  “ 

1  Galvanized  “ 

‘  Japanned  “ 

‘  Galvanized  “ 

OF  THE 


“  16-2 
“  20-2 
“  26-4 
“  30-4 
“  36-8 
“40-8 


FOR  PRESSING  FRUIT  OR  JELLY. 

The  perforated  cylinder  and  plate  (shown  in  the  cut),  are  to  be  placed, 
in  the  press,  and  a  cloth  or  bag  used  to  prevent  the  pulp  or  seeds  from 
passing  through  the  holes  in  the  strainer. 

TO  FILL  THE  PRESS. 

Raise  the  plunger  to  the  top,  swing 
upper  part  around ;  this  gives  you. 
room  to  fill ;  then  swing  back, 
again,  and  turn  the  crank  to  press. 


SCREW  MOVEMENT.  BACK  MOVEMENT 


INDISPENSABLE 

To  tlie  BUTCHER, 

FARMER, 

DRUGGIST, 

CONFECTIONER, 

And  HOUSEKEEPER.. 


VAST  NUMBER  IN  USE  WE  HAVE  INVARIABLY 


The 

House  Furnishing 
Stores  Sell  Them, 


A  GOOD  DEPORT, 


The  Hardware  and 
Country  Merchants 
Sell  Them, 


Enterprise  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


AJLIi  FARMERS  and  GARDENERS  will  be  Interested  In  our  1884  Catalogue  of  the  “  Planet  Jr.”  Horse  Hoes, 
Cultivators,  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes,  etc.,  which  will  be  Issued  Dec.  1st.  It  will  contain  32  pages  and  be  fully  illustrated. 
DO  NOT  FAIL  to  send  for  It,  S.  L,  ALLEN  &  CO.,  127  &  129  Catharine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Morrell's  Barrel  Fire  Engine. 


With  Track 
and  Hand-Cart 
Combined. 


For  Mills,  Manufactories, 
Farms,  Plantation  and 
Village  Purposes. 

As  a  Fire  Engine  it  has  no 
Equal  for  Cheapness,  Dura¬ 
bility  and  Convenience. 

The  Truck  can  he  instantly  detached 
from  Barrel  containing  the  Engine  and 
used  as  a  Hand-Cart,  having  an  adjusta¬ 
ble  box  for  that  purpose,  and  with  an 
extra  Barrel  and  Trunnions  the  same 
Truck  can  be  used  for  many  purposes. 

The  Engine  is  built  in  a 
very  substantial  manner, 
with  Solid  Ball  Valves  and 
Metallic  Cradles  to  Limit 
their  Action. 

Has  two  4-inch  Cylinders  worked  hy  a 
Double  Brake  or  Lever,  which  is  pivoted 
to  an  adjustable  fulcrum  bolted  to  top 
of  Barrel,  and  capable  of  throwing  a 
solid  and  continuous  stream  of  water 
over  60  feet  from  a  %-inch  nozzle,  and 
with  additional  hose  a  powerful  stream 
can  he  thrown  over  any  building  of 
ordinary  height. 

For, price  list  address, 

ROBERT  MORRELL, 

Summit,  Union  County,  N.  J. 
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WILL  always  KEEP 

FRESH /SWEET 

IN  ALL  SEASONS  &.  CLIMATES 


HUMISTON  FOOD  EEBSEEVIM  00., 
o)72  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


m 


Milk  treated  with  “  Snow  Flake  ”  brand  kept  perfectiy 
sweet  7  days  in  a  room  with  the  thermometer  at  70  degrees. 

G.  D.  Wheeler,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  kept  a  leg  of  veal  2  weeks  after  being  in  pickle  24  hours, 
which  gave  perfect  satisfaction.  John  Johnson,  Surry. 
N.  H. 

I  put  down  some  eggs  over  two  months  ago,  and  cooked 
one  yesterday.  It  was  perfect,  should  think  just  laid.  The 
“  Snow  Flake  ”  kept  milk  in  a  warm  place  for  nine  dayB,. 
then  I  used  It  all  up  in  hot  coflee.  H.  A.  Bingham,  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Mass. 

After  keeping  trout  in  the  solution  of  “  Bex  Magnus  ”  for 
12  hours,  and  then  wetting  them  once  a  day,  at  the  end  of 
ten  days  were  as  fresh  as  when  caught.  Chaki.es  A. 
Sperry,  M.  D.,  Quechee,  Vt. 

I  find  “  Rex  Magnus  ”  to  be  all  you  claim  for  it,  as  far  as  I 
have  tested  it.  I  mail  you  an  order  for  more  to-day.  M.  M. 
Camp,  Navasota,  Texas. 

It  Never  Fails.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars  with 
testimonials  and  price  list.  For  sale  by  all  grocers  and. 
druggists.  General  and  Selling  Agents  Wanted. 
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PREMIUM  RULES. 

All  Collecting'  Premium  Names 
should  carefully  Note  tlie  following: 


SOMETHING 

HERE  for  YOU 


1st.— One  can  dose  liis  list  of  names  at  any  time ,  and 
call  for  the  premium  or  premiums  due;  or  the  list  of 
names  can  he  added  to  all  the  while  up  to  June,  1884.  BUT 

2d. — Send  along  the  names  as  fast  as  gathered  (with 
the  exact  money),  so  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to 
receive  the  Journal  at  once.  XST~  Mark  every  name,  or 
list  of  names  “ For  Premiums,"  if  so  intended,  and  we 
will  credit  them  to  the  sender  in  our  Premium  Record. 

3d. — New  subscriptions  all  count  for  premiums,  and 
renewals  count  in  lists  of  two  or  more  names,  but  we  ex¬ 
pect  a  fair  share  of  new  subscriptions  in  such  lists.  Two 
half  year  subscriptions  count  as  one  full  year  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  premium  lists. 

4th. — Any  person  aiming  to  get  a  particular  premium, 
but  who,  after  fair  effort,  or  through  sickness,  or  otherwise 
fails  to  complete  the  list,  will  be  allowed  a  discount  on  the 
price  of  the  article ,  in  purchasing  it,  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  names  sent. 

Sth.— Premiums  for  single  subscriptions  are  only  for 
new  subscriptions  obtained  and  forwarded  by  the  person 
desiring  the  Premium.  One’s  own  subscription  does  not 
count  for  a  single  name  premium,  but  may  be  counted 
where  there  are  two  or  more  premium  subscriptions. 

6th.— All  subscriptions  for  premiums  are  credited  to 
the  Sender,  whether  the  subscribers  receive  their  papers 
at  one  Post  Office,  or  at  a  dozen  or  more  different  offices. 

7th.— German  Subscriptions  are  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  English  edition,  and  count  in  premium  lists. 
A  premium  list  may  be  wholly  of  English,  or  wholly  of 
German  subscriptions,  or  be  made  up  of  a  part  of  each. 

8th.— A  Specimen  Number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  (English  or  German),  will  be  sent  free,  and 
post-paid  to  any  actual  canvasser.  A  few  additional 
copies,  if  desired  solely  for  canvassing,  will  be  sent 
post-paid  for  6  cents  each.  Price  of  numbers  to  others 
15  cents  each.  They  are  too  costly  to  scatter  free. 

9th.— Registering  Premiums.— Every  article 
noted  to  be  sent  post-paid,  will  be  Registered  if  the 
Registering  fee  of  10  cents  be  sent  us. 

10th.—  Express  or  Freight  Charges  are 
usually  low  on  Premium  Articles.  The  cost  can  be  best 
learned  at  one’s  own  nearest  express  or  freight  office. 

11th. — For  a  Premium  or  Purchased  article,  wanted 
at  a  Definite  Time,  give  sufficient  notice  for  us  to 
order  it  from  the  Manufactory,  and  allow  for  accidental 
detention  on  the  way;  also  for  crowded  factories,  and 
express  carriers,  and  freight  trains,  about  the  Holidays. 

12th. — No  subscription  can  count  towards  more  than 
one  premium  in  any  case. 

13th.— To  Foreign  Readers  :— The  above 
rnles  about  mailing  Premiums  apply  only  to  the  U.  S. 
and  Territories.  Mailable  articles  not  exceeding  8  ounces 
go  to  all  British  America,  except  Newfoundland,  at 
10  cents  per  parcel,  but  packages  overS  ounces  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  Canada  mails. — To  all  foreign  subscribers 
we  will  follow  any  directions  given  about  sending  arti¬ 
cles  from  the  Premium  List. — Subscription  and  postage 
rates  on  the  American  Agriculturist  to  the  Canadas  are 
the  same  as  to  United  States  Post  Offices.  To  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  to  all  foreign  countries  embraced  in  the  Postal 
Union,  20  cents  a  year  must  be  added  to  the  subscription 
rates,  for  extra  postage  to  be  prepaid  here. 


AND  FOR 

EVERYBODY; 

Hundreds  of 

VALUABLE  ARTICLES, 
including  Many  Good  Books, 

WITHOUT  MONEY. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  invite  the  Reader’s  special  attention  to 
the  large,  varied,  excellent  assortment  of 
Useful,  entertaining,  and  most  desirable  arti¬ 
cles,  including  many  Good  Books,  described 
in  the  following  17  pages.  (It  will  interest 
you  to  look  over  the  descriptions  and  illustra¬ 
tions.)  The  articles  are  just  as  described, 
new  from  the  manufacturers  of  each,  and 
abundantly  worth  the  regular  price  named 
for  each,  for  Use,  for  Presents,  or  for 
Selling.  They  are  selected  and  provided 
for  the  great  American  Agriculturist  family, 
for  purchase  when  desired  (as  stated  at  the 
foot  of  this  page),  or  to  be  PRESENTED 
without  charge,  as  follows : 

GETTING  THEM  FREE. 

Though  this  Journal  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world,  for  all  classes,  in  City, 
Village,  or  Country,  In-door  and  Out-door,  full 
of  useful  information,  illustrated  each  year 
with  about  a  Thousand  Engravings, 
and  worth  to  every  reader  many  times  its 
cost ;  and  though  it  has  an  immense  world¬ 
wide  circulation  on  its  merits,  and  while  it 
needs  no  inducement  to  Patronage,  aside 
from  its  own  real  value,  YET 

The  publishers  desire  in  every  town  one  or 
more  persons  who  will  show  the  paper  to 
others  who  do  not  yet  take  it,  and  also  gather 
and  forward  the  subscriptions  of  such  old 
readers  as  are  too  busy  to  do  it  themselves. 
THEREFORE,  to  those  who  do  this,  we 
Present,  without  charge,  one  or  more  of  the 
Premium  Articles  desired,  for  the  number  of 
names  stated  with  each  article.  jgpSee  how 


IT  WILL  PAY  ANY  ONE  WELL, 

thus :  A  single  name  a  day  for  a  month 
brings  a  $25  Premium  article ;  for  two 
months,  $50 ;  for  three  months,  $75 ;  for 
four  months,  $100.  This  can  be  secured 
easily,  without  loss  of  useful  time,  on  rainy 
days,  and  in  evenings,  at  the  fairs,  on  elec¬ 
tion  days,  etc.  Many  persons  have  done  a 
great  deal  more  than  this.  There  are  twenty- 
five  to  five  hundred  families,  or  more,  in 
every  town  whom  it  would  pay  to  take  and 
read  this  Journal,  and  they  will  do  so  if 
called  on  and  shown  its  value.  The  Pre¬ 
mium  gatherer  can  canvass  in  as  many 
towns  as  he  pleases. 

AN  EXCEEEENT  BUSINESS. 

( Many  secure  large  salaries  or  income 
bg  canvassing,  and  receiving  the  Pre¬ 
miums,  and  selling  them  for  cash.) 

PREMIUMS  for  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS  at  CLUB  RATES. 

All  Premium  Offers  are  based  on  the  single  yearly  sub-  |  , 
scription  rates  ($1.50  a  year).— BUT  those  who  gather 
subscriptions  at  any  of  onr  club  rates  (as  three  for  $4.00,  '  1 

etc.),  can  themselves  make  up  the  amount  to  $t  50  each, 
as  the  premiums  will  well  pay  them  to  do ;  OR,  if  they 
send  upwards  of  1 0  subscribers  at  the  lowest  club  rates 
($1.00  a  year),  they  can,  if  they  prefer,  select  any  Premium 
Articles,  or  Books,  to  the  amount  of  12  cents  for  each 
subscription.  If  5  0  or  more  such  subscriptions  are  sent, 

15  cents  each  will  be  allowed  in  Premiums.  But  no 
transfer  of  names  to  another  canvasser,  or  combination  of 
lists  will  be  allowed  to  take  these  premiums. 


gjJ^BeginNow 

l3F0Premmm  Articles  Ready. 
Subscriptions  can  start  any  Month. 

Every  number  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  complete  in  itself,  with  no  “to  be 
continued”  articles. — Subscriptions  can  begin 
with  any  number,  and  run  a  year  or  longer. 


ESP  Those  desiring  Premium  articles  can 
begin  gathering  names  TO-DAY,  and  receive 
the  Premiums  as  soon  as  earned ;  or  continue 
enlarging  their  lists.  (See  Rules  1,  2,  3,  in 
first  column.) 

Present  subscribers  can  join  Clubs,  and  have  their 
time  extended  a  year  after  present  subscriptions  ex¬ 
pire.  New  subscribers  can,  if  desired,  begin  hack  with 
any  previous  month,  and  receive  the  back  numbers. 

The  Fairs,  Elections,  other  gatherings, 
etc.,  supply  good  opportunities  for  collecting 
names. — Begin  Now,  and  secure  a  lot  of 
good  things  for  Hobday  or  other  Presents. 


SUBSCRIBERS  Can  PURCHASE  The  PREMIUM  ARTICLES  when  they  have  not  time  or 
opportunity  to  get  them  FREE  as  Premiums,  or  if  they  desire  additional  articles,  or  wish  to  procure  them 
guaranteed  and  from  a  responsible  source,  and  can  get  them  best  through  this  Office.  Many  things  can  be 
sent  to  any  point,  Post-Paid,  as  noted  in  the  descriptions.*  The  regular  selling  price  is  given  with  each. 


Preserve  this  Sheet  for  Reference— Its  Offers  hold  good  from  Sept.  15, 1883,  to  June  30, 1884, 
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[October, 


Books  are  First. 


Ia  the  estimation  of  intelligent  people, 
everywhere,  good  books  are  to  be  reckoned 
as  second  not  even  to  silver  or  gold.  We 
place  them  first  in  the  list  of  valuable  arti¬ 
cles  to  which  we  call  attention.  Here, 


□ 
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SEE  HOW 


Fruit  Growers,  Farmers, 

Stock  Raisers,  Housekeepers, 
Gardeners,  Sportsmen, 
Florists,  Architects, 


3  Any  one  may  obtain  Books  Free 
[for  himself  or  family,  and  how  a 
Valuable  Library  may  be  secured 
by  Societies  or  Associations,  by 
Farmers 


Clubs,  or  any  others,^ 


and  in  fact  anybody,  can  find  some  book  to 
suit  individual  tastes  and  wants.  And, 
whether  obtained  by  purchase  or  as  a  Pre¬ 
mium  for  subscriptions,  a  treasure  is  always 
secured  when  one  becomes  the  owner  of  a 
really  good  book. 

As  the  mind  directs  and  employs  the 
hands,  aid  and  food  for  the  mind  is  more 
important  than  any  other  of  the  various 
labor-performing  and  labor-saving  devices. 
Whatever  one’s  occupation  may  be,  the  in¬ 
telligent  man  will  succeed  better  than  the 
ignorant,  whether  it  be  in  running  a  farm 
or  a  steamboat,  in  short,  in  any  calling,  be  it 
the  highest  or  lowest. 

For  one  to  improve  his  own  occupation, 
whether  by  diminishing  the  labor  or  cost  of 
production,  or  facilitating  its  operations,  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  that  he  know  what 
has  been  done  by  others. — A  vast  amount  of 
talent  has  been  expended  in  re-inventing  de¬ 
vices,  and  in  doing  over  that  which  had 
already  been  accomplished.  Much  time  and 
thought  would  have  been  saved  could  these 
persons  have  had  some  book  at  hand  which 
would  show  the  present  state  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  industiy  in  which  they  were  en¬ 
gaged. 

For  such  reasons,  and  because  you  will 
thus  be  made  happier  and  more  useful,  we 
say :  Do  not  fail  to  secure  good  books 
when  such  an  opportunity  as  this  is  offered. 


BOOKS  WITHOUT  COST. 

J  The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agri-l 
'culturist  will  JPJPESJEJVT  to  any  | 
' 'Individual ,  or  Club,  or  Association [ 
! procuring  and  sending  subscribers j 
, to  this  Journal  ( including  new  sub-\ 
iscribers  and  renewals),  at  the  regular [ 
crate  of  $1.50  each,  any  of  the  Books\ 
described  on  this  and  next  page,  thus :  J 


jFor  Two  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $1.50 
i  For  Three  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $2.25  . 
■  For  Four  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $3.20  J 
J For  Five  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $4.10  *’ 
J  For  Six  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $5.00  C 


JFor  TEN  Subscriptions  and  upwards:, 
A  Dollar’s  Worth  of  Books 
For  EACH  Subscription  at  $1.50. 


DELIVERY  OF  BOOKS.  —  All 

[Books  thus  given  as  Premiums  will  be  delivered [« 
[at  the  office  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  751  h[ 
i  Broadway ; 


OR  they  will  be  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  f 
address,  by  express  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  de-ji 
sired,  the  receiver  to  pay  the  charges  of  carriage ;  I 

OR  they  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  anyj 
part  of  the  United  States  or  British  America  ■ 
“C  (except  Newfoundland),  if  the  postage  money  t 
be  sent  us  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  for  each  [ 
dollar’s  worth  of  Books.  (For  postage  to  New- 1 
foundland  and  to  other  countries  in  the  Postal, 
Uuion,  send  14  cents  on  each  dollar’s  worth.)! 


B3P  The  following  excellent  Books  will  be 
delivered  free,  by  express  or  mail,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  or  Territories,  and 
throughout  British  America  (except  in  New¬ 
foundland),  for  the  prices  named  with  each. 
— To  all  other  countries-  embraced  in  the 
Postal  Union,  they  will  be  mailed  on  receipt 
of  the  price  and  seven  cents  extra  for  each 
Dollar’s  worth,  to  pay  the  extra  postage. 


**•  Our  finely  Illustrated  32mo.  Catalogue,  latest  edi¬ 
tion,  just  issued,  will  be  sent,  free,  to  any  one  asking 
for  it.  Descriptions  are  given  in  it  of  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  valuable  and  useful  Books  for  the  Farm,  Garden, 
and  Home.  On  the  receipt  of  six  cents,  our  beautifully 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  8vo.,  on  tinted  paper,  new  1883-4 
edition,  will  be  mailed.  This  Catalogue  describes  in  de¬ 
tail  the  works  above  referred  to,  and  contains  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  elegant  Engravings. 
The  Books  thus  described  are,  most  of  them,  offered 
as  Premiums,  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  named 
on  this  and  the  following  page, 


***  IY.  B Remember  that ,  aside  from  the  above, 
any  of  the  following  Books  will  be  forwarded,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price  named  for  each. 


Some  of  the  Best  Books. 


USEFUL  TO 


FARMERS,  GARDENERS,  ETC. 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.— By  Joseph 

Harris.  The  author,  who  some  years  ago  became  so 
well  and  favorably  known  through  his  “  Walks  and  Talks 
on  the  Farm,”  has  here  prepared  a  work  which  will  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  young  as  well  as  to  the  old  far¬ 
mers  and  gardeners.  New  edition.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm  . — A  Hand-book  of  the 
Processes  included  in  the  Management  aud  Cultivation 
of  the  Soil.  By  John  Scott  and  J.  C.  Morton.  New 
edition.  A  most  useful  work.  Cloth.  $1.00. 


Truck  Farming  at  the  South— By  Dr.  a. 

Oemler,  of  Georgia.  Any  one  who  is  interested  in,  or 
contemplates  engaging  in  the  growing  of  Vegetables,  or 
”  garden  truck”  at  the  South,  for  Northern  markets,  will 
find  this  plain  record  of  the  successful  experience  of  one 
who  has  long  been  in  that  field,  an  invaluable  help.  A 
new  work.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Colorado  as  an  Agricultural  State.— its 

Farms,  Fields,  and  Agricultural  Lands.  By  William  E. 
Pabor,  Associate  Editor  of  the  “  Colorado  Farmer.” 
Of  great  interest  to  all  who  would  know  the  agricultural 
resources  of  this  State,  the  growth  of  which  has  been 
hitherto  unparalleled.  Illustrated.  Recently  published. 
Cloth.  $1.50. 

Harris’s  Talks  on  Manures.— By  Joseph 

Harris.  This  already  standard  work  has  been  revised 


and  enlarged  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  the  new  edition  contains 
a  chapter  especially  written  for  it  by  Sir  John  Bennett 
Lawes,  of  Rothamsted  Farm.  Cloth.  $1.75. 

New  American  Farm  Book  . — Originally  by 

R.  L.  Allen.  New,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition,  by  L. 
F.  Allen.  There  is  no  other  work,  of  equal  value  to 
this,  upon  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The  old  work 
stood  in  the  front  rank,  and  the  revised  and  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  more  than  maintains  its  advanced  place.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Treat’s  Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm 

and  Garden  . — By  Mart  Treat. — One  of  the  most 
important  needs  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  a  knowledge  of 
insect  pests  to  vegetation.  In  this  work,  which  is  made 
more  valuable  by  its  abundant  illustrations,  Mrs.  Treat 
gives  the  results  of  her  own  observations,  and  also  most 
valuable  selections  from  other  sources.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Farm.— By  r.war- 

ington,  F.C.S. — In  this  valuable  little  work  the  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Chemistry  and  its  relations  to  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  many  would  be  glad  to  have,  but  have  not 
time  to  obtain,  is  given  in  a  most  clear  and  concise  form. 
Cloth.  $1.00. 

Sweet  Potato  Culture— By  Jas.  Fitz,  Author 
of  ”  Southern  Apple  and  Peach  Culturist.” — The  Sweet 
Potato  is  no  longer  a  rare  thing  in  any  but  the  northern¬ 
most  localities,  being  successfully  cultivated  in  many 
places  further  north  than  Virginia.  This  little  book  sup¬ 
plies  the  want,  not  before  met,  of  a  guide  to  its  culture. 
Paper  cover.  40  cents. 

Gardening  for  Pleasure— ciotb.  $1.50. 
Gardening  for  Profit.— cioth.  $1.50. 

By  Peter  Henderson.  Two  books,  which,  in  their 
later  and  revised  editions,  maintain  their  place,  as  always 
heretofore,  in  advance  of  any  other  books  upon  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  they  treat.  Their  titles  indicate  the 
classes  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Elements  of  Agriculture.— By  geo  e.  war¬ 
ing,  Jr.— This  is  one  of  the  works  which  no  Farmer’s 
son,  whether  his  books  be  few  or  many,  should  fail  to 
own  and  read.  It  will  make  him  a  better  and  more  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Silos  and  Ensilage. — The  Preservation  of  Fod¬ 
der  Corn  and  other  Green  Fodder  Crops.  Edited  by 
Dr.  George  Thurber.  All  of  value  that  could  be 
presented  of  recent  information  upon  this  subject,  has 
been  collected  by  Dr.  Thurber  in  this  little  book.  Fully 
Hlustraled.  Ciotb.  50  cents. 


FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS. 


Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.— By  p.  Barry.— This 

book,  in  its  earliest  editions,  has  always  been  regarded 
as  standard  authority.  The  author  has  had  more  than 
thirty  years’  practical  experience  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  largest  nurseries  in  this  country.  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  by  the  author.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.— By  a.  s.  fuller.— 

Always,  since  its  first  issue,  a  standard  authority,  and 
now,  having  been  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  it 
holds  the  same  advanced  place.  New  edition.  Fully 
illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 


American  Grape  Growing  and  Wine 

Making. — By  George  Hussmann,  Professor  of  Horti¬ 
culture  in  the  University  of  Missouri. — We  have  in  this 
book  not  only  the  experience  of  Prof.  Hussmann,  who 
ranks  as  one  of  the  highest  in  authority  on  Grape  Grow¬ 
ing  and  Wine  Making,  hut  also  contributions  from  others 
of  high  reputation  in  the  same  line.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 
$1.50. 


Peach  Culture. — By  Hon.  j.  Alexander  Ful¬ 
ton.— An  invaluable  work  for  every  one  interested  in 
Peach  Culture.  The  author,  Judge  Fulton,  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  subject,  and  has  re¬ 
vised  and  brought  the  work  down  to  date.  Cloth.  !$1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture. — By  Peter  Hender¬ 
son. — This  work  is  everywhere  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  practical  which  has  ever  been 
published  upon  the  subject.  It  is  useful  for  florists 
and  gardeners,  and  for  amateurs— for  all — and  is  thor¬ 
ough  and  complete.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Window  Flower  Garden.— By  Julius  j. 

Heinrich. — There  are  many  who  would  gladly  make  the 
windows  of  their  homes  beautiful  with  flowers.  Mr. 
Heinrich,  a  practical  florist,  tells  them  how  to  do  it. 
Seventy  illustrations.  Cloth.  75  cents. 

Winter  Greeneries  at  Home.— By  Rev.  e. 

A.  Johnson,  D.D.— Dr.  Johnson  gives,  in  this  very  ele¬ 
gant  little  work,  the  results  of  his  own  actual  practice  in 
winter  gardening.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.00. 


Cood  Books  are  Treasures  in  any  Home. 
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if  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  Etc. 

The  Horse.— How  to  Buy  and  Sell.— 

By  Peter  Howden.— Every  one  wlio  has  to  do  with 
horses,  would  be  glad  to  distinguish  real  from  imagin¬ 
ary  defects,  and  to  know  what  constitutes  a  sound  and 
what  an  unsound  horse.  This  book  gives  the  necessary 
information.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

The  Saddle  Horse.— a  complete  guide  for  rid- 
|  ing  and  training.  Of  the  great  multitude  of  those  who 
enjoy  horse-back  riding,  Ihere  are  many  who  do  not 
fully  understand  how  best  to  take  the  exercise.  They 
will  learn  it  in  this  little  book.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

The  Horse-— Its  Varieties  and  Manage¬ 
ment  in  Health  and  Disease-— condensed 

from  Stonehenge's  “  Farmer’s  Calender,”  “  The  Mod¬ 
ern  House-holder,”  etc.  A  most  valuable  little  hand¬ 
book.  Illustrated.  Boards.  75  cents. 

Every  Man  His  Own  Horse  Doctor  — 

By  Prof.  George  Armatage,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  author  of 
“Every  Man  His  Own  Cattle  Doctor.”  In  this  volume  is 
also  embodied,  “Blaine’s  Veterinary  Art,”  and  numerous 
recipes.  It  is  designed  by  the  eminent  author,  as  a  com¬ 
panion  volume  to  his  other  work  described  below,  and 
as  that  may  be  regarded  as  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon 
the  Diseases  of  Cattle,  and  their  Remedies,  so  this  will 
be  everywhere  received  as  an  embodiment  of  all  needed 
information  relative  to  the  Diseases  of  Horses,  and  their 
remedies — local  injuries,  lameness,  operations,  poisons, 
etc.,  etc.  Finely  illustrated  with  over  300  plates  and  en¬ 
gravings  of  anatomical  and  surgical  subjects.  One  large 
octavo  volume,  830  pages.  $7.50. 

Every  Man  His  Own  Cattle  Doctor.— 

Compiled  and  edited  by  Prof.  George  Armatage,  M.  R. 
C.  V.  S.  The  Veterinary  Cyclopedia.  Here  is  what 
every  owner  of  livestock  needs  to  know  with  regard  to 
all  diseases  to  which  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine  are  liable. 
The  careful  owner  is  forewarned,  and  prepared  at  the 
first  indications  of  the  presence  of  disease  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies.  The  work  is  complete  in  one  large 
octavo  volume,  of  834  pages,  with  upwards  of  350  illus¬ 
trations.  $7.50. 

Keeping  One  Cow. — in  this  useful  volume 
there  are  many  suggestions  presented,  which  will  be  of 
*  great  value  to  those  who  keep  one  or  more  cows.  A 
number  of  practical  writers  give  their  experience  in  the 
management  of  a  single  milch  cow.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

The  Shepherd's  Manual. — By  henry  Stew¬ 
art.  A  Partical  Treatise  on  the  Sheep,  designed  espec¬ 
ially  for  American  shepherds.  New  edition.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  $1.5t. 

Harris  on  the  Pig  . — By  Joseph  Harris.  — 
Breeding,  rearing,  management,  and  improvement.  This 
well-known  standard  work  has  been  enlarged  and  re¬ 
vised  by  the  author.  New  edition.  Just  published. 
Cloth.  $1.50. 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry— By  Hon.  f.  d. 

Coburn.  New,  revised,  and  enlarged  edition  of  this 
most  valuable  work  on  the  Management  of  Swine  and 
Prevention  and  Treatment  of  their  Diseases.  Just  pub¬ 
lished.  Cloth.  $1.75. 


FOWLS  AND  PET  BIRDS. 

Canary  Birds.  —  A  complete  Guide  for  their 
Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Treatment,  together  with  hints 
and  suggestions  regarding  Cages,  Aviaries,  etc.  New 
edition.  Cloth,  24mo.,  75  cents ;  paper,  50  cents. 

The  American  Bird  Fancier. — New  edition. 

How  to  Breed.  Rear,  and  Care  for  Song  and  Domestic 
Birds.  50  cents. 

An  Egg  Farm. — By  H.  H.  Stoddard.  The 
Keeping  of  Poultry  in  large  numbers.  Cloth.  75  cents. 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper.— 

By  L.  Wright.  Everywhere  regarded  as  a  standard 
and  valuable  work.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

BOOKS  FOR  BUILDERS. 

Heed’s  Cottage  Houses. — By  s.  b.  reed,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  House  Plans  for  Everybody.”  For  Village  and 
Country  Homes,  together  with  complete  Plans  and  Spec¬ 
ifications.  Just  published.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

American  Cottages. — consisting  of  forty-four 

large  quarto  Plates,  together  with  a  form  of  Specification 
for  Cottages,  all  in  the  latest  prevailing  styles,  from  the 
drawings  of  a  number  of  prominent  architects,  thus  se¬ 
curing  a  great  variety  of  plans,  and  diversity  of  treat¬ 


ment,  and  offering  the  largest  opportunity  for  selection. 
One  large  quarto  volume.  Cloth:  $5.00. 

Modern  Architectural  Designs  and  De¬ 
tails. — Containing  80  fine  Lithographed  Plans  of  New 
and  Original  Designs  of  Dwellings  of  moderate  cost,  in 
Queen  Anne,  Eastiake,  Elizabethan,  and  other  modern¬ 
ized  styles.  A  new  volume.  Cloth,  large  quarto.  $10.00. 

Modern  House  Painting. —  containing  20 

Colored  Lithographed  Plates,  showing  the  use  of  color 
in  exterior  and  interior  House  Painting.  Also  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  old  styles  of  houses,  the  preparation,  use,  and 
application  of  colors,  etc.  By  E.  K.  Rossiter,  and  F. 
A.  Wright,  Architects.  Oblong  quarto.  Cloth.  $5.00. 

House  Plans  for  Everybody  —  By  s.  b. 

Reed.  —  A  mosi  popular  work,  giving  designs  of 
dwellings,  costing  from  $250  up  to  $8,000,  with  estimates 
of  all  articles  needed  in  constructions.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Barn  Plans  and  Out  Buildings.— This 

most  valuable  and  useful  work  contains  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  illustrations.  Abounds  in  hints,  plans,  and 
suggestions,  and  i§  the  cheapest  work  for  the  price  ever 
issued  on  the  subject  on  which  it  treats.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country 

Houses. — Seventy  Designs  and  Plans  of  Houses,  with 
many  examples  of  the  French  Roof.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Woodward’s  Cottage  and  Farm  Houses. 

— One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Designs  and  Plans  of 
Cottages,  Farm  Houses  and  Outbuildings.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Palisser’s  American  Cottage  Homes.— 

With  50  designs  of  low-priced  Cottage  Houses,  suitable 
for  city  suburbs,  or  the  country.  Cloth,  quarto.  $5.00. 


FOR  FOREST,  FIELD,  and  RIVER.* 

The  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General 

Guide. — The  Game  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes  of 
North  America;  their  Habits  and  various  Methods  of 
Capture.  Copious  Instructions  in  Shooting,  Fishing, 
Taxidermy,  Woodcraft,  &c.  Together  with  a  Glossary 
and  a  Directory  to  the  Principal  Game  Resorts  of  the 
Country,  with  Maps.  By  Charles  Hallock,  Founder  of 
“Forestand  Stream,”  author  of  the  “Fishing  Tourist,” 
“Camp  Life  in  Florida,”  &c.  New  edition, 
just  published.  Revised,  enlarged,  and 
brought  down  to  date  by  the  author. 
Beautifully  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $3.00. 

The  Scientific  Angler  . — A  general  and  instruc¬ 
tive  work  on  Artistic  Angling.  By  the  late  David  Fos¬ 
ter.  Compiled  by  his  Sons.  With  an  introductory 
chapter  and  copious  Foot  Notes  by  William  C.  Harris, 
Editor  of  “American  Angler.”  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

The  Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America, 
and  other  Countries. — New  edition  just  publish¬ 
ed.  Giving  the  Prize  Winners  at  Dog  Shows  down  to 
the  latest.  The  best  and  cheapest  Book  on  Dogs.  Their 
Breeding,  Training,  and  Management  in  Health  and  Dis¬ 
ease,  comprising  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  two  latest 
Standard  Works  by  Stonehenge.  It  describes  the  best 
Hunting  Grounds  in  America.  Illustrated  with  over  100 
fine  Engravings.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

Stonehenge’s  Rural  Sports.  —  Comprising 

Shooting,  Hunting,  Coursing,  Fishing,  Hawking,  Rac¬ 
ing,  Boating,  Yachting,  Pedestrianism,  Golf,  and  Roller 
Skating.  The  Standard  Encyclopedia  of  Field  Sports. 
By  Stonehenge.  Fifteenth  Edition,  with  very  many  Il¬ 
lustrations,  re-edited  throughout,  with  numerous  addi¬ 
tions,  by  the  “  Field  ”  Staff.  One  large  octavo  volume, 
half  morocco.  Recently  published.  $7.50. 

American  Game  Bird  Shooting.— By  John 

Mortimer  Murphy,  Author  of  “Sporting  Adventures 
in  the  Far  West,”  etc.  Describing  the  haunts  and  habits 
of  Game  Birds,  and  also  the  various  methods  employed 
in  this  country  and  Europe  for  bagging  them,  the  best 
Dogs  for  Field  and  Covert  work,  charges  for  guns,  Camp 
Life,  etc.  Recently  published.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

The  Sailing  Boat  . — Instructions  for  Its  Man¬ 
agement.  Pocket  edition.  50  cents. 

Practical  Hints  on  Rifle  Practice  with 
Military  Arms. — By  C.  E.  Prescott.  Pocket  edi¬ 
tion.  50  cents. 

*  Our  “Sportsman’s  Companion,”  New 

Edition,  1883-4,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  five  cents  for 
postage  and  wrapping.  It  is  a  Descriptive  List  of  some 
two  hundred  Books  on  Field  Sports  and  Out-Door  Life, 
and  is  elegantly  illustrated  with  Engravings,  executed  in 
the  best  style,  many  of  them  having  been  drawn  from 
life  by  the  best  artists.  The  worka  described  are.  most 
of  them,  offered  as  Premiums,  as  are  others  on  this  page. 


The  Dog  . — Its  Varieties,  and  Management  in 
Health  and  Disease.  A  valuable  little  Hand-book. 
Board  cover.  50  cents. 

Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decora¬ 
tion.  —  By  Joseph  H.  Batty.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  illustrations.  With  full  directions  for  Col¬ 
lecting  and  Mounting  Animals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish, 
Insects,  etc.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

How  to  Hunt  and  Trap.— By  Joseph  h. 

Batty.  Enlarged  and  re-written.  One  of  the  most 
complete  and  popular  works  of  its  kind.  With  nearly 
100  Illustrations.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Hints  on  Dog  Breaking.— a  clear,  concise, 
and  practical  hand-book.  By  William  Floyd.  With 
Illustrations.  Cloth,  12mo.  50  cents. 

American  Wild-Fowl  Shooting.— By  Jo¬ 
seph  W.  Long.  Full  descriptions  of  the  haunts  and  habits, 
and  methods  of  shooting  Wild  Fowl.  Fully  illustrated. 
Cloth.  $2.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mfs.  Elliott’s  House-Wife  . — Containing  prac¬ 
tical  Recipes  in  Cookery.  By  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Elliott. 
This  most  useful  book  has  already  had  a  large  circula¬ 
tion  in  past  editions.  It  has,  in  this  new  edition,  been 
revised  and  brought  down  to  date.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

Cooking  School  Text  Book  and  House¬ 
keeper’s  Guide  to  Cookery  and  Manage¬ 
ment. — New  edition.  By  Juliet  Corson.  $1.25. 

Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping.— The  Myster¬ 
ies  of  Bee-keeping  explained.  By  L.  C.  Root.  With  100 
Illustrations.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  — 

Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World.— 

Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Eggleston’s  The  Mystery  of  Metropolis- 

ville. — Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Eggleston’s  Roxy.— illustrated,  cioth.  $1.50. 
Eggleston’s  Circuit  Rider.  —  illustrated. 

Cloth.  $1.50. 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School  Boy.— nius- 

trated.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

The  above  six  works  by  Edward  Eggleston. 

An  Invaluable  Book  lor  all 
House-keepers. 

WHAT  TO  GET  FOR  BREAKFAST. 

By  MISS  COLBRATH. 

Every  housekeeper,  young  or  old,  experienced  or 
otherwise,  will  be  glad  to  obtain  this  new  Cook-book. 
There  is  probably  no  question,  concerning  the  providing 
of  suitable  and  appetizing  food  for  the  family,  which  has 
perplexed  the  wife  and  mother  more  than  this “  What 
shall  we  have  for  breakfast  ?”  If  that  meal  is  unsatisfy¬ 
ing,  or  in  any  sense  wrong,  things  are  apt  to  go  wrong 
all  day.  Here  the  trying  question  is  answered.  This 
book  has  been  prepared 

For  tlie  Farm-house  or  the  City  Home; 
For  the  Rich  and  for  the  Poor; 
For  the  Experienced  Matron; 

For  the  Young  Wife. 

It  tells  how  to  prepare  beef  breakfasts,  and  mutton 
breakfasts,  and  fish  breakfasts,  and  egg  breakfasts,  and 
breakfasts  simple  or  elaborate,  too  numerous  to  partic¬ 
ularize.  It  tells  what  to  get  in  summer  and  what  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  as  well  for  the  frontier  log  cabin,  the  most  fru¬ 
gal  and  wholesome  meal,  as  for  the  elaborate  morning  re¬ 
past  in  the  wealthier  home,  for  the  family  alone,  or  for 
guests  with  them.  The  housekeeper  may  also  add  upon 
the  blank  pages,  with  which  the  book  is  abundantly  in¬ 
terleaved,  any  other  recipes,  etc.,  which  she  may  wish  to 
preserve;  and  whether  she  has  little  or  much  to  work 
with,  she  will  find  here  wise  counsel  and  constant  help. 
The  book  is  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gold  and  black ;  inter¬ 
leaved.  Price  $1.00. 

It  will  be  Presented  as  a  Special  Pre¬ 
mium,  and  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  present 
subscriber  who  sends  us,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  I  NEW  subscription  at  $1.50;  OR, 
It  may  be  taken  as  a  General  Premium  at 
same  rates  as  other  books  here  offered. 


Books  are  to  the  Mind  what  Light  and  Heat  are  to  Plants. 
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Beautiful  in  Any  Home. 


No.  I  .—One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  of 
the  premiums  which  we  offer  is  the  elegant  BIBLE,  of 
which  some  idea  is  given  by  the  engraving.  It  contains 
1,700  pages,  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  and  is  bound  in 
German  Morocco,  with  new,  raised  panel,  full  gilt  sides 
and  back,  gilt  edges,  with  extra  heavy  nickel 
plated  clasps.  It  contains  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  and  the  Apocrypha,  2,000  illustrations  comprising 
30  full-page  steel  line  and  other  fine  engravings,  presen¬ 
tation  plate,  elegant  new  colored  maps,  handsome  MAR¬ 
RIAGE  CERTIFICATE,  and  several  pages  for  FAMILY 
RECORD,  Jewish  and  Egyptian  Antiquities  illustrated, 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments  illumi¬ 
nated,  a  Concordance  and  many  valuable  chronological 
and  other  Tables  and  Helps  to  Bible  study.  This  mag¬ 
nificent  volume,  so  appropriate  for  the  table  in  any  home, 
or  as  a  WEDDING  GIFT,  we  will  supply  for  $12 ;  OR, 
it  will  be  Presented  to  any  one  sending  us  a  club  of 
1 3  subscribers  at  the  regular  rate  of  $1.50  a  year  each. 


No.  2  We  offer  another  elegant  Bible,  which  con¬ 
tains  over  1,400  pages,  and  1,500  engravings  of  which 
26  are  full  page,  by  Dore,  and  4  superb  engravings  in 
colors,  descriptive  of  the  Tabernacle,  Jewish  worship, 
&c.  The  Cities  of  the  Bible  are  beautifully  illustrated, 
and  an  illustrated  History  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible  is 
given  with  tables,  Bible  History,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  bound 
in  French  Morocco,  new  raised  panel,  without  clasps, 
full  gilt  sides  and  back,  gilt  edges.  This  elegant  Bible 
(see  engraving),  will  be  supplied  for  $10 ;  OR,  Pre¬ 
sented  for  1 1  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 

It  will  be  easy  for  any  one  to  obtain  the  subscriptions 
called  for,  and  thus  obtain  one  of  these  Bibles  free, 
(except  freight,  which  the  receiver  pays). 

No.  3. 

Have  this  Book,  if  No  Other. 

The  Bible  of  course  is  excepted,  but  after  that,  before 
all  other  books,  every  family  and  every  individual  should 
possess  the  best  possible  Dictionary-one  that  not  only 


gives  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  words,  but  which 
explains  theirmeaning  so  fully  as  to  partly  take  the  place 
of  a  Cyclopedia,  or  a  hundred  other  books  of  reference. 
With  such  a  book  and  a  good  Atlas  to  show  the  locality 
of  countries,  cities  and  towns,  a  family  may  become  fairly 
intelligent.  A  family  room  with  a  plain  stand  holding 
an  Unabridged  Dictionary  to  refer  to  on  any  and  all  oc¬ 
casions,  is  far  better  furnished  than  if  ten  times  the 
amount  were  expended  in  mere  articles  of  show  or  orna¬ 
ment,  with  this  book  absent.  Such  a  book  as  WORCES¬ 
TERS'  Great  ILLUSTRATED  QUARTO,  with  1,854 
3-column  Pages,  fully  describing  over  100,000 
words,  many  of  them  by  engravings,  should  be  every¬ 
where.  It  is  a  fine,  showy,  leather-bound  Volume. weigh¬ 
ing  12  pounds,  and  is  a  STANDARD  AUTHORITY.  The 
Revised  Edition  we  can  now  supply  for  $10 ;  OR,  we  will 
present  it  in  return  for  12  subscriptions  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each.  There  are  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  things  in-doors  and  out-doors  that  better  be  sold 
or  dispensed  with  if  necessary  in  order  to  secure  this 


work.  We  send  it  by  express  unpaid,  or  we  will 
mail  it  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  Terri¬ 
tories  if  96  cents  be  sent  us  to  prepay  postage. 


No.  4.  —If  the  above  cannot  possibly  be  secured  as 
a  premium  or  by  purchase,  at  least  get  the  abridged  edi¬ 
tion  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  containing  18,000  of  the 
more  important  words,  with  200  engravings.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  $1 ;  OR,  for  2  subscriptions  to  American 
Agriculturist ,  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  5. 

Twelve  Good  Books  in  One. 

We  are  often  asked  to  recommend  some  Book 
that  will  tell  all  about  Farming,  Gardening,  House-work, 
etc.  We  know  of  no  such  single  book;  the  nearest  to 
it,  by  far,  is  a  Volume  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
whose  reading  columns  alone  contain  bach  year  about 
as  much  matter  as  TWELVE  ordinary  books  sold  at 
$1.50  each  ($18.00).  Each  volume  contains  about  1,000 
Engravings  and  Sketches,  and  treats  of  almost  every 
subject  pertaining  to  Rural  Life,  out-doors  and  in-doors. 
The  articles  are  written  by  the  best  practical  men  and 
women.  A  convenient  Index  affords  quick  reference  to 
any  subject.  These  Annual  Volumes  are  neatly  and  uni¬ 
formly  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  titles.  New  copies  are 
printed  from  the  preserved  electrotype  plates  as  wanted. 
A  set  of  these  Volumes,  running  back  five,  ten,  twenty, 
or  more  years,  as  desired,  make  a  MOST  VALUABLE, 
COMPREHENSIVE  LIBRARY,  exceedingly  useful,  as 
well  as  ornamental,  for  any  home.  Price  per  Volume 


(bound),  $2.00— ($2.30  if  sent  by  mail).  Ten  volumes 
for  $18.00,  sent  by  express  unpaid.  J^TREE  COPIES; 
Any  one  sending  subscribers  for  Volume  XLIII  (1884), 
will  be  Presented  with  one  of  the  previous  volumes 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  (bound  and  post-paid)  for 
every  4  renewals, or  for  3  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 
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Valuable  Time  Pieces. 


No.  6.— A  Good  Time-keeper.— Price 
$10.00. — With  strong  case  of  Nickel,  heavily  plated  on 
German  Silver.  Nickel  does  not  tarnish,  and  can  be 
distinguished  from  silver  by  the  best  judges  only.  This 
Watch  is  made  especially  for  us,  and  the  extra  cost  of  a 
silver  case  is  put  Into  the  works.  It  is  a  Stem-winder 
and  Setter,  therefore  dust  (the  greatest  enemy  to  any 
watch)  is  not  admitted  ;  the  crystal  is  a  strong,  thick, 
flat  one,  with  the  new  bevelled  edges.  Weight  of  watch, 
4%  ounces;  size,  same  as  engraving.  We  will  send  it 
post-paid  to  any  Post  Office  in  the  United  States  or 
Territories,  on  receipt  of  price  ;  OR,  we  will  Present 
it,  carriage  prepaid,  for  1 3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  7.— Extra  Silver  Case  Watch.— 

Price  $15. — Has  a  Coin  Silver  Case,  extra  high  grade 
Works,  13  Jewels,  Compensated  Balance,  etc.  Made 
especially  for  us  by  a  reliable  Swiss  Company,  and  is  just 
as  good  as  most  $40  watches.  Has  been  proved  by  many 
of  our  readers.  Presented  for  20  subscriptions  at 
$1  .50  each,  carriage  prepaid;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price. 


No.  8.— Extra  Silver  Watch,  with  Hunt¬ 
ing  Case.— Price  $16.— A  Popular  Premium. — 
The  same  Watch  as  the  preceding  in  every  particular, 
except  that  it  has  a  strong  Hunting  Case.  This  Watch 
we  Present,  carriage  prepaid,  for  22  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each ;  OR,  supply  it  for  the  price. 


-  > 
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No.  9.  -  “  Peep 
0’Day”Clock  , — Price 
$2.70.— A  Very  Popu¬ 
lar  Premium.  —  No 

family  should  be  without 
this  little  favorite.  It  is 
Nickel-plated,  and  has  an 
Alarm.  It  runs  24  hours, 
and  can  be  carried  about 
the  house  without  injury; 
it  is  wound  and  set,  at  the 
back.  Sent  post-paid,  as 
Premium,  for  3  subscribers 
at$l  .60  each;  OR, we  supply 
it,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


These  are  Most  Elegant  Bibles  for  any  Home.  .These  Watches  are  very  Reliable  and  Excellent  Time-Keepers, 
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No.  I  O.— “  LaDuchesse”  Clock.  —Price 
$16.— Handsome  eight-day  striker;  case  made  of  Marbeliz- 
ed  Iron,  with  gilt  ornaments,  and  surmounted  by  bronze 
figure.  19  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  required  for 
this  valuable  Clock  ;  OR,  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price, 
receiver  to  pay  freight.  A  popular  Premium. 


No.  I  I .  — Nickel-plated  Clock.  —  Price 
$5.00.— With  glass  front ;  requires  only  one  winding.  1 
day  strike.  When  the  knob  at  the  top  is  touched,  the 
clock  strikes  the  last  hour;  this  is  extremely  useful  at 
night.  Hight  7  inches.  Will  be  presented  to  any  one 
sending  us  5  subscribers  at  $1.50  each;  OR  sent  for  the 
price.  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 


“Gumption”  and  Practice. 

No.  12  . — A  very  little  of  Yankee  “gumption,” 
with  a  small  amount  of  practice,  often  without  it,  will 
save  many  an  hour,  much  worry,  and  a  great  many  dol¬ 
lars  in  a  few  years.  Tinware  is  now  very  largely  used 
for  many  purposes.  It  is  really  only  sheet-iron,  covered 
with  a  thin  coat  of  tin,  and  wherever  the  tin  wears  off, 
the  iron  quickly  rusts.  Pails,  pans,  indeed  any  tin  arti¬ 
cle  much  used,  will  inevitably  leak  sooner  or  later.  It  is 
easy  to  mend  the  holes  if  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  leak,  and  thus  save  time,  waiting,  bother,  and 
expense  of  sending  articles  off  to  town.  A  trifle  of 
gumption,  a  few  directions,  a  little  practice,  and  a  small 
assortment  of  tools,  will  enable  any  man,  woman,  or  in¬ 
telligent  child  to  do  nine-tenths  of  all  the  soldering 
needed  in  a  household.  For  $1.50  we  send,  post-paid,  to 
the  nearest  or  remotest  Post  Office  in  the  United  States 
or  Territories,  the— 


This  is  a  covered  box,  containing  a  Soldering  Iron  (with 
copper  head,  pointed  and  tinned),  a  Bar  of  Solder,  and  a 
Box  of  Soldering  Salts ;  also  printed  directions  for  using 
them.  Let  every  boy  and  girl  learn  to  solder.  Extra 
solder  is  easily  obtained  by  mail  when  needed. — We 
Present  the  above,  post-paid,  for  2  subscriptions  at 
^  $1.50  each.  This  is  a  very  popular  Premium. 


Four  Health  Preservers. 


Nearly  every  fit  of  illness  is  brought  on  or  superin¬ 
duced  by  “catching  cold,"  and  getting  “wet  through” 
is  the  most  certain  means  of  arriving  at  this  result.  In¬ 
dia  Rubber  Clothing  is  the  greatest  preventive  against 
dampness  and  chilliness,  which  are  often  the  direct 
means  of  great  pecuniary  loss  through  waste  of  time  and 
the  doctor’s  bill. 

No.  13.— Rubber  Cap,  with  Cape.— 

Price  $1.50. — This  is  a  perfect  protection  for  the  head, 
neck, and  shoulders 
in  wet  weather.  A 
roof  in  front  of  the 
cap  keeps  off  a 
great  deal  of  rain 
from  the  face, while 
the  opening  is  just 
large  enough  for 
seeing  and  breath¬ 
ing  purposes.  We 
can  send  a  good 
Cap  to  any  address 
in  theUnited  States 
by  mail,  post-paid, 
for  $1.50:  OR,  we  will  Present  one,  post-paid,  for  2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Send  your  size  in  inches, 
hat  dealers’  measure,  or  where  the  hat  encircles  the  head. 


No.  14.— Rubber  Sack  Coat.— Price  $6.00. 
— This  Coat  is  desirably  light,  weighing  only  16  to  20 
ounces,  according  to  the  size.  It 
is  strong,  durable,  and  thoroughly 
water-proof.  These  coats  are  made 
in  different  lengths,  so,  in  order¬ 
ing,  it  is  necessary  to  state  your 
full  hight,  weight,  and  size  around 
the  body  just  below  the  arms.  We 
will  send  a  coat  in  a  neat  rubber 
pouch  (which  is  most  convenient 
for  keeping  or  carrying  it  in)  to 
any  P.  O.  in  the  United  States,  or 
Territories,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  the  price ;  OR,  we  will  Pre¬ 
sent  it,  post-paid,  for  8  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Double 
interest  at  6  per  cent  makes  this 
admirable  article  cost  only  72  cents  per  year,  or  1  cent 
for  5  days.  This  it  will  more  than  repay  during  a  single 
storm. 


No.  15.— Rubber  Leggi ns. —Price  $2.00.— 
Severe  colds  are  often  caught  in  long  grass  after  rain  or 
a  heavy  dew.  These  leggins  are  the 
best  means  of  protecting  the  legs  from 
wet,  as  they  are  perfectly  water-proof, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  comfort¬ 
ably  light,  weighing  only  5  or  6  ounces, 
according  to  the  size  required.  We 
will  send  a  pair,  post-paid,  for  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supply 
them  for  the  price,  forwarding  them, 
post-paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States.  In  ordering,  state  whether 
large,  small,  or  medium  size  is  re¬ 
quired. 

No.  16.— Combined  Rub¬ 
ber  Outfit.  —  Price  $9.00.— The 
above-described  Cap,  Coat,  and  Leg- 
gins,  together,  form  a  most  complete  wet-weather  cos¬ 
tume  (with  the  addition  of  rubber  overshoes  which  any 
man  possesses),  and  we  will  furnish  the  three,  as  a  Com¬ 
bination  Premium  for  11  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each; 
OR,  send  them  to  any  one  address  in  the  United  States 
or  Territories,  post-paid,  for  $9.00.  This  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  premium,  as  any  man  who  has  caught  cold 
and  had  doctors’  bills  to  pay  realizes  to  his  cost.  The 
double  interest  on  this  complete  suit  is  only  2  cents  a 
week.  Weight,  2*4  lbs.,  medium  size. 


N  o.  I  7. -Ladies’  Waterproof  Circular. 

— Price  $4.50. — Best  quality  waterproof,  of  superior  man¬ 
ufacture,  from  the  Goodyear  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.  A  reliable  and  valuable 
article, “feather  weight,” — so  light 
as  to  be  conveniently  carried  in  a 
lady’s  pocket  or  hand-satchel. 
Waterproof  Circulars  are  offered 
at  $3.00,  but  these  low-priced 
goods  are  dear  in  the  end,  pos¬ 
sessing  defects  which  are  not  per¬ 
ceptible  until  after  a  few  weeks’ 
wear.  Those  made  by  the  Good¬ 
year  Rubber  Co.  will  prove  to  be 
durable,  therefore  really  cheap. 
No  lady  who  is  likely  to  go  out  in 
wet  weather  should  be  without 
one.  Accompanying  it  is  a  small  rubber  pouch,  into 
which  it  fits,  making  a  neat,  compact  parcel.  We  will 


select  such  a  cloak  and  send  it,  post-paid,  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  for  $4.50 ;  OR,  Present  one  for  6 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  post-paid.  Send  your  meas¬ 
ure,  from  neck  to  bottom  of  walking-dress,  or  name 
length  desired,  from  neck  down.  These  Circulars  vary 
lrom  50  to  60  inches  in  length. 


A  Splendid  Light. 


No.  18  Good  eyesight  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  every  one.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  all  the  poor  and  de¬ 
fective  eyesight,  loss  of  sight,  and  early  resort  to  specta¬ 
cles,  comes  from  using  poor  lamps  and  candles.  Not 
one  in  five  hundred  of  all  the  lamps  used,  until  recently, 
furnished  a  first-rate  light.  Flickering,  however  slight, 
is  a  constant  strain  upon  the  delicate  organs  of  vision, 
and  so  is  any  frequent  change  in  brilliancy.  Ordinary 
lamps  consume  but  part  of  the  oil,  a  part  escaping  as 
invisible,  unconsumed  carbon,  or  lamp-black. — All  of 
these  defects  are  avoided 
in  the  "German  Student 
Lamp,"  as  it  is  called. 

The  double  reservoir 
upon  the  right  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  let  out  the  oil 
just  as  fast  as  it  is  con¬ 
sumed,  keeping  it  always 
at  the  same  level  near 
the  wick,  and  produces  a 
uniform  flame,  with  no 
flickering.  The  Argand 
burner,  with  the  tall 
chimney,  having  a  con¬ 
tracted  neck,  gives  a 
strong  inside  draft, which 
consumes  all  the  oil,  and 
gives  out  a  very  clear, 
fine  light.  This  com¬ 
plete  burning  of  the  oil, 
with  plenty  of  air  oxygen 
outside  and  in,  makes 
the  lamp  economical,  while  the  light  is  perfection.  With 
these  lamps,  as  now  improved,  we  would  not  accept  gas 
as  a  gift,  except  for  some  special  purposes. — We  can  now 
supply  the  larger  size  complete,  with  white  glass  shade, 
chimney,  etc,  for  $5  in  polished  brass,  or  for  $6,  finely 
nickel  plated;  OR,  Present  the  former  for  7,  and 
the  latter  for  8  subscriptions  to  American  Agriculturist 
at  $1.50  each,  carriage  to  be  paid  by  recipient  (25  cents 
extra  for  boxing,  when  to  go  by  freight  or  express). 


Twenty  Tools  in  One. 

No.  1 9.-“  Take  care  of  the  pennies,  and  the  dol¬ 
lars  will  take  care  of  themselves,”  is  a  trite  saying,  but 
it  means  a  great  deal.  Saving  time  is  money,  and  the 
minutes  and  quarter  hours  are  equally  important.  A  few 
simple  tools,  always  at  hand,  are  a  wonderful  time-saver 
in  the  field,  about  the  house,  on  the  road,  anywhere  and 
everywhere.  Next  to  the  “ Multum-in-Parvo  Knife” 


(No.  67),  we  rank  the  Pocket  Tool  Holder.  The 
hollow  handle,  of  strong  wood,  with  a  heavy  metal 
screw  shank,  is  about  6  inches  long,  and  1%  inch  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  large  end,  and  is  easily  carried  in  the  pocket. 
The  round  cap  unscrews,  and  packed  within  are  some  20 
little  steel  tools,  such  as  screw-driver,  chisels,  gouges, 
brad-awls  of  various  sizes,  and  other  kinds  of  tools, 
each  one  of  which  will  often  come  into  active  use. 
Anyone  desired  is  quickly  taken  out,  inserted  in  the 
clamp  end,  when  a  turn  of  the  metal  shank  holds  it 
firmly  for  use.  We  send  the  whole  to  any  State  or  Ter¬ 
ritory,  post-paid,  for  $1;  OR,  we  Present  it,  post-paid, 
for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  20.— Crumb  Tray  and  Brush.— 

Price  $1.00. — Prettily  painted,  and  very  popular.  Both 
sent,  post-paid,  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR, 
supplied  for  the  price. 


Good  Clocks,  Good  Lamps,  and  Good  Rubber  Clothing  everybody  should  have 
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SILVER-PLATED  WARE. 


No.  23. 


No.  26. 


No.  21. 


Table-Spoons,  Tea-Spoons,  and  Forks. 

These  goods  are  warranted  to  be  of  first  quality,  plated 
with  full  weight  of  pure  silver  on  the  finest  kind  of 
spring-tempered  Nickel  Silver.  They  are  the  “  A  1 
Standard  Plate  ”  of  tlie  Wilcox  Silver  Plate  Company, 
and  arc  twenty  per  cent  heavier  than  the  ordinary  mar¬ 
ket  standard.  A  perfectly  reliable  article,  not  beginning 
to  “wear  off”  after  a  few  weeks’  use,  but  lasting  for 
years,  and  almost  as  good  and  as  serviceable  as  solid  sil¬ 
ver  would  be.  The  design  of  the  handles  is  a  delicate 
flower  pattern,  combined  with  figures  of  the  elegant  and 
fashionable  “Eastlake  ”  style.  Any  dinner  table  would 
be  ornamented  when  furnished  with  this  ware,  than 
which  nothing  better  could  be  found  for  the  price.  Each 
article  is  stamped  on  the  back,  “  Wilcox 
Silver  Plate  Company.”  The  Forks  are 
“medium  size,”  which  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  for  general  use,  serving  equally  well 
for  meat,  fish,  or  dessert. 

No.  21  . — We  will  send  1  dozen  Table- 
Spoons,  (see  engraving,)  post-paid,  for  10 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  No,  22.— One 
dozen  Tea-Spoons,  post-paid,  for  5  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each.  No.  23.  — 1  dozen 
Forks,  post-paid,  for  10  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each;  OR,  will  supply  the  Table- 
Spoons  for  $9.50;  the  Tea-Spoons  for 
$4.75;  the  Forks  for  $9.50,  post-paid. 

No.  24.—  Pie-Knife.— Pr‘c0  $3.50. 

— This  knife  can  also  be  used  for  ice-cream, 
jelly,  and  many  other  dishes,  in  serving 
which  neither  a  knife  nora  spoon  will  answer 
the  purpose  exactly.  Like  the  preceding 
articles,  it  is  of  the  finest  quality  silver  plate, 
and  perfectly  reliable.  The  shape  is  a  re¬ 
markably  graceful  one,  and  particularly  convenient  for 
the  purpose.  Both  the  blade  and  handle  of  the  knife 
are  ornamented  with  elaborate  and  intricate  patterns. 
Presented,  post-paid,  to  any  one  sending  us  4  new 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  we  will  supply  it,  post¬ 
paid,  for  the  price. 

No.  25.— Sugar-Shell.— Price  75  cents.— This 
little  sugar-spoon  is  a  remarkably  elegant  looking  article, 
on  account  of  the  graceful  form  and  artistic  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  both  its  fluted,  shell-shape  bowl  and  its  slender 


handle.  A  prettier  present  for  a  lady  friend  could  hardly 
be  found  for  the  price.  We  will  send  it,  post-paid,  for  1 
new  subscription  at  $1.50 ;  OR,  supply  it  for  the  price. 

No.  26.— Plated  Dinner  Knives.— i  doz¬ 
en.— Price  $5.50.— Silver  knives,  besides  being  far  less 
trouble  to  keep  clean  than  steel  ones,  which  have 
to  be  “  rubbed  ”  after  every  meal,  are  more  economical 
and  certainly  much  more  ornamental  to  the  table.  Those 
we  offer  are  guaranteed  to  be  triple  plated  on  steel,  and 
will  prove  to  be  perfectly  reliable,  strong,  and  durable. 
They  have  the  pointed,  “  Windsor”  handles,  a  new  and 
fashionable  shape,  and  are  of  the  medium  size,  which  is 
the  most  convenient  for  general  use,  as  they  can,  when 


No.  22. 


No.  21. 


No.  25. 


of  this  size,  be  used  indiscriminately  for  meat  or  des¬ 
sert.  Presented  for  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ; 
OR, will  be  supplied  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  each  case. 

No.  27.— Child's  Set.— Price  $3.50.— A  very 
valuable  and  always  acceptable  christening  or  birth-day 
present  for  anybody’s  child.  The  set  consists  of  Knife, 
Fork,  and  Spoon,  of  suitable  size,  and  very  graceful 
shape.  The  design  is  remarkably  delicate  and  pretty, 


and  cannot  fail  to  please  any  one  who  has  arrived  at  an 
age  capable  of  appreciating  the  beautiful.  For  conven¬ 
ience  and  security,  this  knife,  fork  and  spoon  (which  are 
of  the  best  material,  and  intended  for  use,)  are  fitted  into 
a  very  neat  case  of  black  morocco,  with  brass  finish  and 
pink  satin  lining,  with  a  separate  support  for  each  arti¬ 
cle,  so  that  they  cannot  shake  about  and  get  scratched. 
A  most  complete  and  desirable  set.  Sent,  post-paid,  for 
4  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  the 
price,  postage  prepaid. 


No.  28.— Spoon  Holder.— Price  $7.75.— The 
elegant  and  artistic  pattern  of  this  Spoon  Holder  is  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  engraving,  which,  however,  gives  only  a 
faint  idea  of  the  fine  effect  produced.  The  article  should 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  of  quadruple  plate  on 
hard.white  metal,  exquisitely  chased  in  beautiful  designs, 
gilt  inside,  and  furnished  with  a  pair  of  handles  for  both 
convenience  and  ornament.  This  Spoon  Holder  will  be 
Presented  for  8  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  sent 
for  the  price.  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 


No.  29.— Flower  Vase. -Price  $4.50— This  is 
gold-plated,  with  the  exquisite  “  Niello  ”  finish.  This 
little  vase  is  of  particularly  dainty  and  novel  design. 
The  engraving  shows  the  artistic  shape,  and  the  tiny 
swans,  with  outspread  wings,  which  form  the  feet  of  the 
vase.  The  figures  on  the  sides  are  of  silver,  a  bird  pat¬ 
tern  on  one  side,  and  flowers  in  a  group  on  the  other. 
This  vase  is  five  inches  high,  and  appropriate  for  holding 
a  fresh  rose,  with  a  spray  of  smilax  or  fern ;  but,  even 
when  empty,  forms  an  elegant  ornament  in  itself,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  prettier  for  a  present.  We  give 
this  vase  for  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price.  Carriage  prepaid. 


I 


No.  30.— Fruit-Stand.— Price  $9.00.— A  re¬ 
markably  showy  and  handsome  article,  and  when  filled 
with  fruit,  a  really  magnificent  centre-piece  for  a 
table.  It  stands  more  than  twelve  inches  high,  and 
is  made  of  best  quality  quadruple  plate,  on  hard, 
white  metal.  The  handle  is  of  very  novel  design, 
and  the  decorations  extremely  rich  and*  elegant-looking. 
This  superb  article  will  be  presented  for  9  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  .50  each;  OR,  will  bo  supplied  for  the  price. 
Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 


t 
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This  Silver-Plated  Ware  is  from  the  Very  Latest  Designs  and  Patterns 
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No.  3  I Caster.— Price  $10.00.—' This  Caster 
produces  a  very  good  effect,  and  makes  quite  an  im¬ 
posing  and  handsome  centre-piece  for  the  dinner  table. 
It  is  eighteen  inches  high,  with  a  very  graceful  stem,  a 
handle  of  unique  design,  and  is  elegantly  chased  in  as- 
thetic  patterns.  It  contains  sir  cut-glass  cruets,  for  hold¬ 
ing  vinegar,  oil,  sauce,  red  pepper,  black  pepper,  and 
mustard ;  the  three  last  named  cruets  are  furnished  with 
screw  tops  in  quadruple  silver  plate,  and  each  of  the  sir 
is  ornamented  with  a  dainty  wreath  of  flowers  encircling 
the  widest  part  of  the  bottle.  This  caster  will  last  many 
years,  and  always  he  convenient  as  well  as  ornamental 
on  the  dinner  table.  Presented  for  10  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  expressage  in  either  case. 


No.  32.— Breakfast  Caster.— Price  $6.00.— 
The  preceding  Caster  being  almost  too  large  and  incon¬ 
venient  for  an  informal  meal  like  breakfast,  we  offer  a 
smaller  one  for  morning  use.  It  is  a  very  appropriate 
and  elegant  article,  standing  about  twelve  inches  high, 
and  beautifully  chased  in  the  newest  designs.  The  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  handle  is  particularly  novel  and  unusually 
artistic.  The  Caster  contains  four  cut-glass  cruets,  which 
number  is  ample  for  the  breakfast  table,  and  they  are 
decorated  with  wreaths  of  wild  flowers  and  furnished 
with  silver  tops  or  cut-glass  stoppers.  The  quality  and 
manufacture  of  this  Caster  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
preceding.  Presented  for  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  ;  OR,  sent  for  the  price.  Receiver  to  pay  express- 
age. 

No.  33.— Iced  “Water  Pitcher.— Price  $16. 
— An  exceedingly  handsome  and  durable  pitcher  for  iced 
water;  full  size,  standing  nearly  fourteen  inches  high. 
Very  heavily  chased,  and  oramented  with  flowers  and  va¬ 
rious  figures  too  numerous  to  mention  particularly  here. 
The  lining  is  white  porcelain,  the  most  desirable  lining 
for  an  iced-water  pitcher,  as  it  is  easy  to  keep  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  and  is  for  that  reason  the  most  wholesome 
that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  A  metal  lining  is  very 


apt  to  rust  after  long  use,  and  the  rvater,  by  working  its 
way  underneath  the  lining,  becomes  stagnant  there,  and 
impure,  in  -which  state  it  cannot  but  be  injurious,  and 
affects  all  the  fresh  water  put  into  the  pitcher.  This 
result  is  avoided  by  having  a  porcelain  lining,  which 
can  be  renewed  when  necessary,  when  the  pitcher  will 
be  rendered  as  good  as  new.  This  valuable  article  will 
be  Presented  for  16  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR, 
will  be  sent  for  the  price.  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  34. —  Pickle  Jar.— Price  $4.25.— A  very 
useful  and  ornamental  article.  It  combines  four  pieces 
in  one.  A  graceful  stand  nearly  twelve  inches  high, 
made  of  best  quadruple  plate  on  hard  white  metal, 
beautifully  decorated  in  delicate  tracery ;  a  cut-glass  jar 
(which  can  be  taken  out  to  be  washed  and  filled),  orna¬ 
mented  with  flower-pattern,  and  having  a  dome-shaped 
silver-plated  cover,  with  groups  of  roses  and  leaves  in 
“alto-relievo”  on  each  side;  a  pair  of  slender  tongs, 
terminating  in  two  female  hands.  These  tongs  are 
pendant  from  a  hook  at  the  top  of  the  handle  when 
not  in  use,  and  add  very  much  to  the  graceful  effect  of 
the  whole.  Although  a  pickle  jar  is  not  always  a  neces¬ 
sity  on  a  dinner-table,  this  one  cannot  fail  to  be  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  convenience.  Presented  for  5  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Ex¬ 
pressage  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 

No.  35.  —  Card-Receiver.— Price  $7.50.— 
Nothing  is  more  elegant  and  refined-looking  in  a  re¬ 
ception-room  than  a  gold  or  silver  card-basket  on  the 
centre-table.  It  is  new  every  time  it  is  cleaned,  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  richness  and  delicacy  of  appearance  for  which  no 
Ufticle  of  other  material  can  be  a  satisfactory  substitute. 
The  card-receiver  we  offer  is  singularly  graceful,  and  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship  and  design,  consisting 
of  triangular  sections  of  alternate  plain  and  open  work, 
with  beautifully-shaped  stem  and  handle,  ornamented 
in  flower  pattern.  Presented  for  8  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  The  cost  of 
carriage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 


No.  36.— Butter  Dish.— Price  $5.00.— One 
great  feature  of  this  butter-dish  is  that  it  can  very  easily 
be  cleaned,  being,  for  the  most  part,  of  smooth,  even 
workmanship.  House-keepers  will  appreciate  this  advan¬ 
tage  in  an  article  which,  because  constantly  handled,  re¬ 
quires  more  polishing  than  other  table  furniture.  Al¬ 
though  tastefully  and  prettily  decorated,  the  design  is  not 
one  which  affords  awkward  lurking-places  for  the  whiten¬ 
ing  used  in  cleaning.  The  cover  is  large  and  dome¬ 
shaped,  to  admit  of  ice  nnderneath.  It  has  an  ice 
drainer  and  a  pair  of  rests  for  the  butter-knife  when  not 


in  use.  This  last  is  particularly  desirable,  preventing 
many  an  embarrassing  and  annoying  accident,  and  saving 
the  clean  damask  from  many  a  grease  spot.  Presented 
for  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  will  be  sent  for 
the  price.  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in  either  case. 


No.  37.— Fruit  or  Salad  Bowl.— Price 
$17.00. — This  handsome  dish  can  be  used  for  holding 
fruit,  salad,  ice-cream,  jelly,  and  a  great  variety  of  des¬ 
serts,  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  of  remarkably 
fine  appearance  and  workmanship,  being  in  part  scallop- 
shell  shape,  with  a  tiny  landscape  medallion  in  the  bot¬ 
tom.  It  is  very  elaborately  ornamented  in  various  pat¬ 
terns,  and  measures  fully  12x8  inches,  standing  about  six 
inches  high.  A  superb  ornament  and  a  very  convenient 
bowl  for  any  table.  This  will  be  Presented  for  17 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price. 
Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in  either  case. 


No.  38.— Chased  Syrup  Jug.— Price $5.50. 
— To  suppose  that  “any”  jug  will  do  for  holding  syrup 
or  molasses,  is  a  great  mistake.  An  article  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  besides  having  a  cover,  should  be  furnished  with 
the  interior  arrangement  for  preventing  the  thick  liquid 
from  hardening  after  each  pouring.  Such  a  jug  is  the 
one  we  offer,  the  spout  seen  in  the  engraving  being 
merely  for  effect,  not  capable  of  being  used.  This  Jug  is 
nearly  eight  inches  high,  of  a  very  graceful  shape  and 
elegant  ornamentation.  Presented  for  6  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Ex¬ 
pressage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 


No.  39.— Silver  and  Gilt  DrinkingCup. 

— Price  $4.00. — This  Cup  would  make  a  lovely  present  lor 
achild.  It  is  of  “Niello”  finish,  with  gilt  lining,  and 
prettily  decorated  with  tiny  “Marguerites,”  or  field-dai¬ 
sies.  The  handle  is  a  twisted  serpent  of  delicate  work¬ 
manship,  and  on  the  front  of  the  cup  is  an  open  space, 
where  the  owner's  name  is  to  be  engraved  among  the 
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daisies.  This  beautiful  cup  will  be  Presented,  post¬ 
paid,  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  sent,  post 
free,  for  the  price. 


No.  40.— Napkin  Ring.— Price  $1.50.—  Suita¬ 
ble  for  a  present.  A  very  pretty  and  novel  design, 
which  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  receiver.  A  fat  little 
Cupid,  seated  in  graceful  attitude  and  playing  with  a 
bird,  supports  the  ring,  which  is  tastefully  ornamented. 
This  article  is  manufactured  of  quadruple  plate,  on  hard, 
white  metal.  Presented,  post-paid,  for  2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  sent,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


into  a  neat  metal  case.  A  very  convenient  and  durable 
cup  for  carrying  in  the  pocket.  Will  be  Presented, 
post-paid,  for  1  subscriber  at  $1.50;  OR,  mailed,  post-paid, 
for  the  price. 


No.  46.— Nickel  Plated  Nut-picks  and 
Cracker.— Price  $2.25. — Half  a  dozen  Nut-picks  and 
a  Nut-cracker,  made  entirely  of  steel,  heavily  Nickel- 
plated  and  handsomely  chased.  Substantially  made,  and 
fitted  into  a  handsome  case.  Sent  post-paid  for  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price. 


No.  49.— Concertina.— Price  $3. 
cal  instrument  of  new  design  and 
fine  quality.  With  this  concer¬ 
tina  the  practiced  player  can  en¬ 
tertain  himself  and  any  number 
of  other  persons.  It  is  very 
elaborately  ornamented,  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  engraving.  It 
will  amply  repay  any  one  for 
the  trouble  of  getting  up  a  club 
to  procure  it,  as  we  present 
it,  post-paid,  for  4  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each;  OR,  we  will 
supply  it,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


50. — A  musi- 


No.  50.— Cerman  Harmonica.  —  Price 
$1.50. — Contains  forty-eight  notes  and  tremolo.  It  is 
manufactured  of  finely-polished  black  wood,  nickel- 
plated.  It  will  prove  to  be  an  entirely  satisfactory 
article,  and  can  be  obtained,  post-paid,  by  any  one  send¬ 
ing  us  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  we  will  supply 
it,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


No.  41. -Napkin  Ring.— Price  $1.50.— A  very 
unique  design  fora  Napkin  Ring,  being  a  cat’s  head  and 
limbs  with  the  ring  for  the  body.  Puss  has  a  thoughtful 
look  in  her  hazel  glass  eyes — perhaps  because  of  the  bird 
pattern  which  encircles  the  ring  1  Best  quality  quad¬ 
ruple  plate.  Given,  post-paid,  for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each  ;  OR,  supplied,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


No.  42.— Napkin  Ring.— Price  $1.50.— The 
same  design  as  above  except  that  the  head  and  limbs  are 
those  of  a  wise-looking  pug-dog,  and  the  pattern  round 
the  ring  is  a  wreath  of  flowers.  Given,  post-paid,  for  2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied,  post-paid,  for 
the  price.  (Nos.  41  aud  42  make  a  pretty  pair  of  pets.) 


No.  43.— Pepper  Bottle.— Price  $2.00.— A 
charming,  life-like  representation  of  a  funny,  knowing 
little  pug  dog.  It  is  entirely  of  frosted  silver,  and  will 
never  fail  to  receive  admiring  attention  from  every  one. 
The  pepper  is  shaken  out  through  the  tiny  holes  in  the 
top  of  the  dog’s  head.  Will  be  presented  for  2  subscrip¬ 
tions,  post-paid,  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  sent  on  receipt  of 
price,  post-paid. 

No.  44.— Salt-Bottle.— Price  90  cents.— The 
old-fashioned  “  salt-cellars  ”  are  entirely  out  of  use,  be¬ 
ing  objectionable  because  affording  their  contents  no 
protection  against  dust  or  moisture,  besides  allowing  the 
salt  to  spill  over  at  every  helping.  Bottles  are  now  al¬ 
most  universally  employed  as  substitutes,  and  are  in 
every  particular  more  desirable.  The  one  we  offer  is 
three  inches  high,  the  most  convenient  size,  has  a  per¬ 
forated  top  of  silver,  and  a  “ shaker”  inside  to  prevent 
the  salt  from  forming  into  lumps.  A  very  pretty  and 
useful  article.  Presented,  post-paid,  for  1  new  sub¬ 
scriber  at  $1.50 ;  OR,  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  the  price. 

No.  45.— Telescopic  Goblet.— Price  60cts. 
— A  Nickel-plated  Goblet,  about  four  inches  high ;  col¬ 
lapses  to  one-fourth  its  hight  when  not  in  use,  and  fits 


No.  47.  — The  Gem  Organetta.— Price 
$5.00. — Although  originally  intended  for  children,  the 
Organetta  is  capable  of  entertaining  grown  persons  also 
for  hours  at  a  time.  It  is  certainly  a  most  desirable 
musical  instrument,  playing  a  number  of  airs  in  the 
sweetest  tones,  by  the  mere  turning  of  a  handle.  Persons 
knowing  nothing  of  music  as  an  art,  even  young  children 
unable  to  walk  alone  can,  with  the  Organetta,  give  a 
musical  entertainment  without  making  a  single  false 
note,  while  a  room  full  of  people  can  dance  or  sing  to  the 
strains.  This  wonderful  instrument  is  composed  in  part 
of  a  set  of  reeds,  and  three  strong  beliows;  the  musical 
notes  being  contained  on  strips  of  perforated  paper,* 
which  are  drawn  along  by  means  of  the  crank,  the  bel¬ 
lows  operating  at  the  same  time,  and  the  sound  escapes 
from  the  reeds  through  the  openings  in  the  paper.  The 
Organetta  is  of  foreign  workmanship,  and  not  likely  to 
get  out  of  order.  Three  popular  tunes  accompany  each 
instrument.  The  Organetta  is  very  ornamental,  being 
made  of  polished  wood  in  two  colors,  prettily  decorated. 
Every  family  wants  one,  and  can  easily  secure  this  most 
elegant  musical  novelty,  and  three  pieces  of  music,  by 
sending  5  subscribers  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  we  will  send 
one  for  the  price.  Carriage  in  either  case  to  be  paid 
by  the  receiver. 


No.  48.  — Accordeon.— Price  $5.00.— This  is 
a  very  popular  and  beautiful  instrument,  of  superior 
workmanship  aud  fine  appearance.  It  contains  a  double 


bellows,  two  sets  of  excellent  reeds,  and  a  key  cover. 
Moreover,  the  corners  are  well  protected  by  metal  bands. 
We  will  send  this  valuable  instrument  for  7  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  supply  it  for  the  price.  Expressage  to 
be  paid  by  the  receiver  in  either  case. 


No.  54.— “542”  Box  of  Water  Colors. 

— Price  75  cents. — A  superior  Box  of  Paints,  containing 
sixteen  cakes  of  the  best  imported  water  colors,  paint 
saucers,  copies  for  painting,  two  camel-hair  brushes,  &c., 
all  nicely  fitted  into  a  neat  wooden  box,  6x8  inches. 
Presented  post-paid  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each;  OR,  we  send  It,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


No.  5  I  .—Guitar.— Price  $6.00.— A  very  hand¬ 
some  instrument,  which  will  be  useful  to  those  who  wish 
to  begin  its  study,  yet  quite  elegant  enough  to  delight  an 
accomplished  musician.  It  is,  besides,  an  ornamental 
article  in  a  drawing-room  when  decorated  with  bows  of 
bright-colored  ribbon,  and  hung  against  the  wall,  or  on 
the  side  of  an  etagere.  It  is  much  easier  to  learn  to  play 
on  the  guitar  than  on  the  piano,  and  this  instrument  pro- 


duces  beautiful  accompaniments  for  songs.  Furnished 
for  8  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the 
price.  The  receiver  to  pay  the  expressage  in  either  case. 


No.  52.— Box  of  Oil  Colors.— Price  $5.00.— 
A  box  of  extra  fine  Colors,  includes  everything  neces¬ 
sary  for  painting  in  oil.  Brushes,  palette,  full  set  of 
colors,  varnishes,  stump,  palette  knife,  saucers,  all  con¬ 
tained  in  a  japanned  metal  box,  ready  for  use.  This 
makes  a  very  elegant  present  to  any  lady,  and  is  one  that 
is  sure  to  be  appreciated.  Given  for  7  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Receiver  to  pay 
carriage  in  either  case. 


No.  S3.- “  Murillo  ”  Moist  Color  Box. 

— Price  $1.25. — This  fine  Box  of  Colors,  has  proved  so 
popular  a  Premium  that  we  offer  it  again  this  year.  It 
contains  sixteen  pans  of  superior  moist  colors  and 
tubes  of  Chinese  white  and  sepia,and  four  brushes.  Full 
directions  in  each  box,  size  4x8,  with  folding  cover. 
Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  post¬ 
paid  ;  OR,  we  will  send  it,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price. 


— 


Every  Home  should  have  a  Musical  Instrument  of  Some  Kind. 
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convenient  form  of  which  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  It 
has,  besides,  glasses  for  viewing  stereoscopic  pictures. 


No.  64.— Simple  Microscope  and 

Wlagn  Ifler.— Price  80  cts.— A  glass  of  this  kind  is  a 
great  aid  in  detecting  counterfeit  or  altered  bank  notes,  in 
examining  clover,  grass,  and  other  seeds,  and  for  various 
other  purposes.  To  those  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
such  a  glass,  the  legs  are  a  great  convenience,  as  they 
determine  the  proper  focus  at  once.  Given,  post-paid, 
for  1  new  subscriber  at  $1.50 ;  OK,  sent,  post-paid,  for 
the  price. 


panned  tops,  branches,  and  slides,  has  a  seventeen-line 
object  lens,  and  is  put  up  in  a  neat  leather  case  for 
carrying  in  the  pocket.  This  is  of  excellent  make,  and 
we  will  supply  it,  post-paid,  for  $6.00  ;  OR,  present  it, 
post-paid,  for  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


brass  body  covered  with  morocco.  When  extended  it 
measures  1614  inches,  and  will  distinctly  show  an  ordi¬ 
nary  house  at  a  distance  of  8  to  10  miles.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid,  for  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied 
for  the  price,  post-paid. 

Nos.  58  and  59.— Opera  Classes.— 

These  instruments  are  useful  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
that  implied  hy  the  name.  They  are  really  short- 
range  telescopes,  so  arranged  in  pairs  as  to  allow  the 
use  of  both  eyes.  For  all  large  assemblies,  concerts, 


All  the 


Articles  on  this  page  are  of  a  Superior  Quality. 


No.  55.— Tourist’s  Telescope.  —  J'rice 
$16.00.— A  most  important  part  of  the  outfit  of  one  who 
travels  for  pleasure  and  instruction  is  a  good  telescope. 
This  greatly  extends  his  field  of  vision  and  allows  him 
to  distinctly  see  distant  objects  without  the  trouble  of 
going  to  them,  and  one  who  would  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities  in  travel,  brings  it  into  frequent  use.  With 
a  proper  case  and  shoulder  straps,  a  very  powerful  tele¬ 
scope  may  he  carried  in  mountain  climbing,  and  other 
excursions  on  foot,  with  great  ease.  The  telescope  here 
offered  is  provided  with  sun-shade,  and  is  a  very  power¬ 
ful  instrument.  Presented  for  16  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Sent  prepaid  in 
either  case. 


etc.,  whether  to  see  the  speakers  or  singers  more  dis¬ 
tinctly,  or  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  audience,  they  are 
now  so  generally  employed  that  one  who  uses  them  is 
not  regarded  as  doing  anything  unusual  or  peculiar.  To 


maice  out  the  details  of  cathedrals  and  other  lofty  build¬ 
ings,  within  and  without,  to  get  a  better  view  of  pictures 
in  galleries,  and  for  many  other  purposes,  they  afford 
much  pleasure.  No.  58  is  of  either  white  or  Oriental 
Pearl,  specially  for  ladies.  Given,  post-paid,  for  17 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  $1G.00,  post¬ 
paid.  No.  59  is  covered  with  black  morocco,  has  ja- 


No.  56.— A  Field  or  Marine  Glass.— 
Price  $16.00.— A  Field  or  Marino  Glass  is  really  a  large 
and  powerful  opera  glass,  intended  for  greater  distances. 
For  viewing  not  very  distant  scenery  it  is  very  conveni¬ 
ent,  a3  it  takes  in  a  wide  field,  and  also  allows  of 
the  use  of  both  eyes.  The  glass  here  offered  is  by  one 
of  the  best  makers,  has  the  body  covered  with  morocco, 
black  japanned  slides,  is  provided  with  sun-shades 
(shown  extended  on  the  left  hand  glass),  and  packs  in  a 
neat  case,  with  shoulder  strap.  Aside  from  their  great 
utility  in  travelling,  we  knew  of  one  employing  many 
hands  about  his  place,  who,  by  means  of  a  glass  of  this 
kind,  is  able,  from  his  upper  windows,  to  see  how  each 
man  keeps  at  his  work.  We  will  present  one  of  these 
elegant  glasses,  post-paid,  to  any  one  who  will  forward 
us  1 7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supply  it  for  the 
price,  post-paid. 

No. 57.  An  “Achromatic  ”  Telescope. 

Price  $3  .75.— The  term  achromatic  is  applied  to  tele¬ 
scopes  in  which  the  glasses  are  so  combined  as  to  do 
away  with  the  colors  that  mar  the  view,  when  seen  with 
a  common  glass.  The  instrument  here  offered  has  a 


No.  60.— Pocket  Compass  with  Brass 
Case. — Price  $2.50.— One  in  travelling  or  in  a  strange 
place,  is  very  apt  to  lose  his  bearings  and  become  con¬ 
fused,  as  to  the  cardinal  points.  A  reliable  pocket  com¬ 
pass,  is  the  most  useful  part  of  a  traveller's  outfit,  and 
convenient  to  have  at  all  times.  The  one  here  offered,  is 


Will  be  Presented  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  8 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  will  be  supplied  for  the 
price.  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  62  and  No.  63.— Two  Very  Useful 
Glasses. — Very  Popular  Premiums.— The 

Reading  Glass  is  very  valu¬ 
able  to  personshaving  weak 
eyes.  It  may  be  used  in 
(60,.— Reading  Glass.)  looking  at  pictures, as  it  mag¬ 
nifies  slightly,  and  is  made  witli  a  handle,  and  it  will  not 
weary  the  eyes.  A  more  convenient  form  is  made  for  car¬ 
rying  in  the  pocket.  This  is  of  higher  magnifying  power 
than  the  preceding,  and  has  a  neat  hard  rubber  case  at- 


(63.— Magnifying  Glass.— Engraving  less  than  half  size.. 

tached.  Either  of  these  Glasses  is  strong  enough  to 
examine  insects,  flowers,  etc.,  or  to  he  used  as  a  sun 
glass  to  produce  fire.  No.  62  sent  for  $1.50  (diameter  of 
lens  S}4  in).  No.  63  for  $1.20  (diameter  in.).  We 
will  Present  either  one,  post-paid,  for  2  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each. 
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mounted  in  a  neat  brass  case,  with  cover,  and  provided 
with  a  stop  to  lift  the  needle  from  the  point  when  not  in 
use.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  3  new  subscriber  at  $1.50 ;  OR, 
sent,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 

No.  6  I .  —  Craphoscope  and  Stereo¬ 
scope  Combined.— Price  $6.00.— The  enjoyment 
of  a  good  photograph,  whether  of  a  landscape  or  any 
other  view,  is  vastly  enhanced  by  enlarging  it  hy  the 
use  of  a  proper  magnifier.  Glasses  made  especially  for 
examining  such  pictures  are  called  Graphoscopes,  a  very 


No. 65.— Thermometer.— Price  $1.50.— One 
needs  at  least  two  thermometers,  to  properly  compare 
the  temperature  of  the  dwelling  with  that  out-of-doors. 
It  would  aid  proper  managing  of  the  fires,  if  every  oc¬ 
cupied  room  were  provided  with  a  thermometer.  Suffici¬ 
ently  accurate  instruments  are  now  offered  at  low  enough 
rates  to  allow  of  their  general  use.  The  one  here  figured 
is  mounted  upon  a  handsome  back  of  polished  wood, 
with  bevelled  edges  and  ornamental  border.  Sent,  post¬ 
paid,  for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  supplied  for 
the  price,  post-paid. 
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A  Remarkable  Instrument— Of  Great  Value  to  All  $ 

Brought  within  the  reach  of  almost  Everybody — Costs  scarcely  one-fifth  of  former  less  Valuable  Instru¬ 
ments — Reveals  all  around  us  a  World  of  Objects  far  more  numerous  and  even  more  interesting  and 
beautiful  than  all  we  can  see  with  our  natural  eyes —  Useful  in  Many  Ways — a  Perpetual  source  of 
Pleasure  and  Instruction  to  YOUNG  and  OLD — It  should  be  al  once  placed  in  every  Public  and 
Private  SCHOOL  not  already  supplied,  and  in  Every  FAMILY — Valuable  to  Physicians,  etc.,  etc. 


the  benefit  of  all.  Plenty  of  people  would  take  the  paper 
for  their  own  use,  when  by  so  doing  they  would  help  so 
valuable  an  enterprise. 

N .  B. — Anyone  desiring  the  above  Microscope  for  imme¬ 
diate  use,  or  as  a  present,  can  forward  $10  and  receive  it, 
and  deduct  the  $10  from  the  subscription  money  if  he  after¬ 
wards  makes  up  a  Premium  Club  for  it,  as  above  offered. 


Partial  Description.— (A  full  De¬ 
scription,  also  Prof.  Phinn's  "  Book  on 
the  Microscope  ”  go  with  each  Instru- 
-ment :  A.  Heavy  jet-black  ikon  foot. 
— B,  Two  iron  pillars,  with  trunions 
between,  allowing  the  instrument  to  turn 
to  any  angle  from  perpendicular  to  hor¬ 
izontal. — D,  Hard-rubber  stage,  with 
spring  clamps,  which  are  easily  adjusted 
to  thick  or  thin  plates, 
or  quickly  removed— E, 
Revolving  diaphragm, 
with  different  sized  ap¬ 
ertures  to  graduate  a- 
mount  of  light  admit¬ 
ted.— F.  F,  CONCAVE 
MIBP.OB,  throwing  light 
up  from  below  through 
transparent  objects  ;  or 
turned  above  to  throw 
light  upon 


Fig  2.— ETE-PIEOE, 


opaque  ob¬ 
jects.  —  G, 

The  BODY, 
nickel -plat¬ 
ed,  which  ib 
moved  upor 

down  with  Fig.  3.— camera  lucida  in  use. 

great  delicacy  of  adjustment  of  focus,  by  the  rack  and  pinion,  moved 
by  the  milled  heads  (one  seen  at  H).— I,  Two  object 
glasses,  used  separately  or  together,  according  to  power  de- 
These,  the  most  important  part  of  any  Microscope,  are 
of  very  superior  quality.— L,  is  a  nickel-plated 
draw-tube,  8K  inches  long,  adding  materially 
to  the  length  of  the  body  when  higher  magnify¬ 
ing  power  is  desired.— K.  (shown  in  section  at 
the  left,  in  fig.  2) ,  is  a  very  complete  eye-piece, 
having  all  the  parts  of  the  most  costly  Micro¬ 
scope,  viz.,  FIELD  glass,  Qi  DIAPHRAGM  Of 
black  metal,  P(  eye-glass,  O.— All  parts  of 
the  eye-piece  are  mounted  In  frames  with  re¬ 
movable  screws. - Fig.  3.  —  The  Camera 

Lucida  is  a  new  and  most  valuable  appliance 
for  throwing  the  image  of  any  object,  magnified 
to  any  desired  size,  upon  paper  in  a  way  to  be 
easily  sketched  with  a  pencil  by  any  person, 
or  by  a  child.  If  old  enough  to  trace  lines  and 
marks  with  a  pencil, — With  this,  one  can 
make  a  complete  picture.  3  or  4  inches  across, 
of  the  foot  of  a  fly,  the  parts  of  a  plant,  and  of 
many  other  things  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
invisible  to  the  unaided  eye. 


— The  New  American  Agriculturist 
Compound  MICROSCOPE. 

With  a  Compound  Microscope  we  have  actually  seen 
and  measured  living,  moving  animals,  so  small  that 
10,600,000,000  would  only  fill  a  bos  one  inch  in  diameter — 
that  is,  seven  times  as  many  of  them  as  there  are  of 
people  in  the  world ! — We  have  a  hit  of  swine’s  flesh 
barely  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  which,  under  the 
Microscope,  is  plainly  seen  to  contain  seven  separate 
nests  of  Trichines  that 
look  like  so  many  mon¬ 
strous  serpents. — The  un¬ 
seen  world  all  around  us  is 
full  of  such  wonders.  The 
Microscope  opens  up  this 
world  to  our  eyes  1  The 
greater  the  power  of  the 
Instrument,  the  greater  is 
the  extent  of ’the  world 
thus  revealed. 

For  the  special  benefit 
of  the  readers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  the  Edi¬ 
tors,  after  years  of  thought 
on  this  subject,  and  many 


Fig.  4.  Microscope  condensed 
In  Walnut  Case  (8}4xi%x‘S% 
Inches),  in  which  It  is  firmly 
held  for  carrying  or  keeping. 


experiments,  succeeded  in  having  an  excellent  Compound 
Microscope  of  quite  large  power,  constructed  by  automatic 
machinery,  which  makes  the  parts  far  more  perfectly,  and 


at  far  less  cost  than  the  former  slow  hand¬ 
work.— It  has  also  combined  with  it  a  new, 
simple  Camera  Lucida,  which  enables 
even  a  child  to  sketch  upon  paper  large  per¬ 
manent  pictures  of  objects  so  small  as  not  to 
he  visible  to  the  naked  eye— such  as  the  dust 
on  a  moth  or  butterfly  shows  like  feathers  or 
scales,  3  or  4  inches  across,  and  in  infinite  variety  of 
form,  shape,  and  coloring ;  the  foot  of  a  fly,  flea,  etc. ; 
the  tiny  and  nearly  or  quite  imperceptible  insects  that 
destroy  our  plants  and  clothing,  or  produce  diseases  in 
our  plants  and  animals;  the  pollen  of  flowers,  etc. — It 
enables  farmers,  gardeners,  and  fruit  growers  to  examine 
and  recognize  insects,  foul  seeds,  fungi,  etc.,  etc.  It  is 
useful  to  all  physicians.  Every  family  will  find  it  in¬ 
tensely  interesting,  and  no  School,  Public  or  Privale, 

should  be  without  one.  (See  offer  below.) - This  new 

Instrument  has  the  unqualified  praise  of  distinguished 
Scientific  Men,  many  of  whom  use  it  for  all  investiga¬ 
tions,  except  those  of  certain  specialties.  Yet  it  is  so 
simplified  that,  with  the  explanations  and  book  that  go 
with  each,  common  people,  even  children,  can  use  it 
with  great  Pleasure  and  Profit. 

Price  $15  (or  $10  to  American  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scribers,  for  whom  it  was  specially  designed).— t^"This 
price  includes  the  Camera  Lucida,  the  Walnut  Case  (fig. 
4)  packed  in  an  exterior  box,  so  that  it  will  go  safely 
anywhere  by  express ;  also  a  free  copy  of  Prof.  Phinn’s 
Book  on  the  Microscope,  some  glasses,  etc.— Carriage 
paid  by  recipients. 

The  whole  will  also  be  Presented  to  any  one  fur¬ 
nishing  10  subscriptions  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
at  $1.50  a  year  each.  XW  The  Teachers  or  Pupils  in 
every  school  not  already  supplied  should  at  once  make 
up  a  subscription  club,  and  secure  this  Microscope  for 


The  Pocket  Knife  to  Have. 

No.  67  . — No  other  single  thing,  in  so  small  a  com¬ 
pass,  have  we  ever  owned,  that  lias  been  so  handy  and 
useful  in  many  ways,  as  a  two-ounce  Pocket  Knife,  well 
called  Multum-in-Parvo,  for  it  comprises  “  much  in  lit¬ 
tle  ”  space  and  weight. — There  are  plenty  of  heavy, 
bungling  combination  knives,  somewhat  like  it,  hut  ours 
is  the  real  multum-in-parvo.  After  standing  by  us  over 
15  years,  until  the  blades  were  worn  to  a  skeleton,  ours 
disappeared  last  haying  time.  But  though  cherished  as 
an  old,  useful  friend,  its  loss  is  a  gain,  for  we  have  now 
a  better,  improved  one.  After  vainly  sending  to  London 
for  duplicates  for  our  readers,  our  Yankee  friends  get 
them  up  for  us,  and,  as  usual,  heat  the  foreign  makers  in 
style  and  finish,  in  the  saw,  gimlet,  etc.  The  small 
engraving  shows  it  closed  up  (as  closely  as  any  other 
knife),  3  inches  long,  with  ivory  sides.  Presto  1  and  ont 
comes  almost  any  tool  you  want,  or  a  lot  of  them  (see 
larger  cut).  While  closed,  an  excellent,  effective  Screw¬ 
driver  in  the  end  is  always  at  hand,  for  any  screw  up  to 
an  inch  long  or  more.  The  broad  back  of  the  hook  sup¬ 
plies  a  convenient  small  Hammer.  Out  of  the  end  we 
take  a  steel  Pointer,  nearly  two  inches  long,  serving  as  a 
slim  brad-awl,  etc. ;  also  a  fine  pair  of  Tweezers,  for  ex¬ 
tracting  slivers,  stray  hairs  in  the  face,  and  for  picking 
up  and  holding  many  small  objects. — We  can  succes¬ 
sively  open  out,  as  needed,  a  large  Knife  Blade  and  a  Pen¬ 
knife  ;  a  Saw,  with  double  row  of  teeth,  that  readily  cuts 
off  sticks,  limbs,  or  boards  up  to  an  inch  thick  ;  a  Gim¬ 
let,  “us  good  as  they  make  them”;  a  three-cornered. 


pointed  steel  Punch,  or  Rimmer,  always  handy  to  make 
and  enlarge  holes  in  harness,  in  wood  (ours  has  often 
helped  mend  a  broken  line,  tug,  or  other  leather,  in  the 
field  or  on  the  road,  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  twine  or 
string,  which  every  one  should  always  carry  about  him). 
— The  Ccrrk-screw  often  comes  handy  for  ink  or  other 
bottles,  medicines,  etc. — is  especially  useful  to  those  who 
(foolishly)  use  up  the  vast  amount  of  patent  medicines 
now  sold.— The  Hook,  which  folds  closely  over  the  small¬ 
er  tools  (and  making  a 
sort  of  Nut-cracker,  with 
the  hoilowed-out  handle), 
is  as  convenient  as  the 
little  end  of  an  elephant’s 
trunk.  It  is  strong,  pries 
open  a  door,  and  a  score  of  other  things,  lifts  a  pot,  ket¬ 
tle,  or  stove  lid,  or  opens  a  stove-door,  pulls  on  shoes 
and  hoots,  and  is  especially  good  for  cleaning  sand  and 
gravel  out  of  a  horse’s  hoof.  The  Knife  is,  in  fact,  a 
POCKET  FULL  OF  TOOLS.— 25  per  cent  on  its  cost 
for  interest  and  wear,  is  less  than  2  cents  a  week ;  it  is 
often  worth  ten  times  that  in  a  single  emergency.  We 
mail  one,  post-paid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for 
$4;  OR,  Present  one,  post-paid,  for  5  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each. 


KNIFE  CLOSED, 


No.  68.— Pruning  Knife.— Price  $i.oo.— A 
very  good,  strong  knife  for  pruning,  made  of  reliable 
materials.  This  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price, 
post-paid. 


We  have  sent  this  Compound  Microscope  as  a  Premium  all  over  the  World  by  the  Hundred. 
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Pocket  -  Knives.— Price  $1.00  to  $2.00.— No. 
6©  is  made  of  the  very  best  steel,  with  a  strong  and  nice- 
looking  handle,  and  of  a  size  convenient  for  carrying  in 
the  pocket. 

No.  70  is  a  splendid  (SI. 00)  fonr-bladcd  knife,  with 
stag-horn  handle.  Either  one  of  these  knives  will  be 
sent,  post-paid,  for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  7  I  ($1.00)  is  a  much  larger  knife,  for  either 
farmers  or  boys.  It  has  two  blades  (large  and  small), 
and  a  stag-horn  handle.  This  will  be  given  for  2  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each,  post-paid. 

No.  72.  —Price  $2.00. — This  is  an  elegant  knife, with 
pearl  handle  and  four  blades  ;  a  beautiful  present  for  any 
one.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  3  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  73.  — Price  $2.00. — Avery  pretty  knife  for  a  lady; 
pearl  handle  and  four  blades,  made  of  the  best  steel. 
Sent,  post-paid,  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Any 
of  these  knives  we  will  supply,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


No.  74.— Butcher’s  Knife  and  Steel.— 

Price  $2.00. — These  are  made  of  the  finest  material, 
strong  and  durable — intended  for  use.  Knife  is  8  inches 
long,  and  steel  10  inches.  The  two  will  be  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  for  3  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  we  will  supply 
them  for  the  price,  post-paid.  These  articles  are  worth 
buying  or  working  for,  as  they  are  thoroughly  reliable  in 
every  respect. 

No.  75.r“ Solid  Handle”  K  nives  and 
Forks.— Six  of  each. — Price  $3.50. — This  ware  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  durability  and  firmness,  and  is  war¬ 
ranted  to  be  affected  by  neither  heat  nor  cold,  however 
great.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  in  the  least  clumsy  or 
ill-looking,  but  strongly  resembles  nickel-plate.  This 
patent  consists  in  casting  a  hard  metal  around  a  wooden 
core.  These  six  knives  and  six  forks  (of  medium  size), 
will  be  presented,  post-paid,  for  4  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price,  post-paid. 


No.  76.— French  Cook’s  Set.— Price  $4.50. 
— These  haudles,  being  made  of  celluloid,  do  not  crack 


when  put  into  hot  water.  The  knife  blade  is  ten  inches 
long;  a  strong  and  durable  set.  Given  for  6  subscribers 
at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Receiver  to 
pay  expressage,  which  is  not  large. 

NO.  77.— Bread  Knife.— Price  $1.00.— An  ex¬ 
ceedingly  useful  article,  made  of  the  best  steel,  very 
strong  and  lasting ;  has  the  word  “Bread”  engraved  on 
the  blnde.  Will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  2  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price,  post-paid. 

No.  78.— Table  Knives  and  Forks.— 

Price  $10.00.— Medium  size,  very  best  quality  steel 
knives  and  forks  ;  one  dozen  of  each,  with  hard  rubber 
handles ;  an  acceptable  present  to  any  one  at  any  time. 
These  will  be  presented,  post-paid,  for  12  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  sent  for  the  price,  post-paid. 

No.  79.— Pair  of  Shears.— Price  $1.00.— A 
superior  article,  which  would  be  a  very  acceptable  pres¬ 
ent  to  any  lady.  The  blades  are  eight  inches  long. 
Sent,  post-paid,  for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR, 
supplied  for  the  price,  post-paid.  A  really  serviceable 
article,  indispensable  in.  the  household. 

No. 80.— Buttonhole  Scissors.— Price  75 
cents.— These  scissors  have  a  patent  screw  gauge,  and 
are  made  of  the  very  best  material;  an  article  which 
the  ladies  of  the  family  will  appreciate.  Given  to  any 
present  subscriber  sending  us  1  new  subscriber  at  $1.50, 
post-paid  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price,  post-paid. 


No.  81  .—Scroll  Saw.— Price  $3.00. 

Tine  Prize  Holly. 

When  scroll  or  “jig”  saws  were  first  introduced,  they 
were  rather  rude  machines,  and  their  performance  far 
from  satisfactory.  They  were  at  once  in  such  demand 
that  improvements  were  rapidly  made  in  them,  and  in 
the  Holly  we  have  one  of  the  most  perfect.  In  select¬ 
ing  a  Scroll  Saw  for  a  Premium,  we  decided  upon  this, 
as  it  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  any  such  saw,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  finish  and  ease  of  working,  make 
it  superior  to  most  others.  The  great  number  of  useful 
and  ornamental  articles  that  may  be  made  by  the  aid  of 
a  scroll  saw,  make  it  most  desirable  in  a  family  of  young 
people,  as  both  boys  and  girls  can  find  pleasing  occu¬ 
pation  in  working  with  it. 

PREPARING  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

Those  who  are  troubled  to  know  what  to  give  their 
friends  as  holiday  presents,  may  be  sure  that  some  article 
which  they  have  made  themselves  will  be  vastly  more 
acceptable  and  more  highly  valued  than  a  much  more 
costly  present  that  has  been  purchased.  The  Scroll  Saw 
allows  one  to  make  a  great  variety  of  pleasing  articles  in 
woods  of  various  kinds,  tortoise  shell,  horn,  etc.  This 
saw  has  an  improved  Clamp  for  firmly  holding  the 
blades;  a  Tilting  Table,  an  Emery  Wheel,  and  a  holder 
for  drills,  making  it  very  complete.  Its  weight  is  only 
thirty  pounds,  and  its  simplicity  is  such  that  it  may  be 
readily  set  up. 

DIMENSIONS  AND  CAPACITT. 

Ilight  of  machine,  30  inches;  width,  18  inches;  di 
ameter  of  Balance  Wheel,  12  inches  ;  weight  7  pounds. 
Saw  swings  20  inches  in  the  clear;  stroke,  1  y2  inch. 
Lathe-bed  Ways  ground  and  polished.  Given  for  4 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  sent  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  Receiver  to  pay  the  freight. 


No.  82.— Combined  Lathe  and  Scroll 

Saw.— Brice  $8.00. 


The  Dcmas  Prize. 

There  are  many  things  in  ornamental  work  that  can 
only  be  conveniently  made  in  a  Lathe,  and  an  attachment 
to  a  Scroll  Saw,  by  which  small  articles  could  be  turned 
has  long  been  desired. 

This  combination  has  been  happily  effected  in  the  ! 

Dcmas  Prize  Combined  Lathe  and  Scroll  Saw.  The  ! 

Scroll  Saw  is  an  excellent  one,  and,  being  mounted  on  the  I 
heavy  frame  required  for  the  Lathe,  it  works  with  great 
steadiness.  All  of  the  working  parts  are  well  finished, 
and  the  following  measurements  show 

Tile  Capacity  of  the  Lathe  and  Saw. 

Hight  from  floor  to  top  of  Lathe  Bed,  27X  inches  ;  to 
Centres,  30  inches  ;  to  top  of  Saw  Table,  32  inches. 

Length  of  Lathe  Bed,  24>4  inches;  it  will  turn  a  piece 
1G  inches  long  and  5  inches  in  diameter. 

Diameter  of  Balance  Wheel,  14  inches  ;  weight  11 
pounds.  “ 

Stroke  of  Crank,  4  inches  ;  size  of  Lathe  Spindle,  7/io-  ri 

Short  Rest,  4  inches  long;  Long  Rest.  12  inches  lotto] 

Stroke  of  Scroll  Saw,  134  inches;  it  will  cut  lx  jncil 
thick  if  necessary,  but  1  inch  practically,  and  swing  20 
inches  in  the  clear.  1 

It  has  Tilting  Table,  which  is  ground  and  polished; 
the  ways  to  Lathe  Bed  are  also  ground  and  polished — in 
fact,  it  is  so  finished  that  it  will  do  just  as  fine  work  and 
just  as  satisfactory  assny  $50.00  Lathe  and  Saw. 

Chucks  for  holding  Drills,  etc.,  can  be  attached. 
Weight,  50  pounds. 

The  use  of  the  Lathe  in  combination  with  the  Saw 
allows  one  to  make  a  great  variety  of  articles,  which 
can  only  he  produced  by  turning.  An  Emery  Wheel, 
Drill,  and  Turning  Tools  accompany  the  combined 
machine. 

A  Circular,  or  Buzz  Saw,  for  rapid  sawing  in  a 
straight  line  may  be  attached  to  the  Lathe,  at  a  slight 
increase  of  cost.  The  saw  is  3X  inches  in  diameter,  and 
will  find  many  useful  applications.  9  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  this  machine  without  the  Buzz 
Saw  attachment;  OR,  for  1 1  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
we  will  send  the  machine  and  attachments  complete  ; 

OR,  will  supply  either  for  the  price,  which  is  $8.00  and 
$9.50  Receiver  to  pay  freight  charges. 


No.  83.  —  The  Planet  Jr.  Carden 

Implements.— Price  $14.00.— A  Seed  Sower  not 
only  saves  seed  by  distributing  it  more  regularly  than  is 
possible  in  hand  sowing,  but  saves  a  great  deal  of  back- 
aching  work.  It  must  be  a  small  garden  in  which  it  will 
not  pay  to  use  a  seed  sower,  and  in  market-gardens  it  is 
indispensable.  THE  PLANET  JR.,  while  an  efficient 
implement  in  sowing  the  seeds,  is  readily  converted  into 
a  cultivator  for  weeding  and  dressing  the  plants  after 
they  are  up.  Indeed,  instead  of  a  cultivator,  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  say,  several  cultivators,  each  suited  to 

.  ■ 


particular  crops,  or  to  different  stages  of  the  same  crop. 
The  superiority  of  a  good  hand  cultivator  over  the  com¬ 
mon  hoe  is  as  great  as  that  of  a  seed  drill  over  hand  sow¬ 
ing,  and  it  relieves  gardening  of  much  of  its  hard  work. 
The  various  changes  possible  in  the  Planet  Jr.  imple¬ 
ment  are  in  part  shown  in  the  engravings,  but  to  learn 
the  full  capabilities  of  the  implement,  and  how  it  maybe 
adapted  to  some  farm  crops  as  well  as  those  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  descriptive  pamphlets  published  by  the  makers, 
should  be  consulted.  We  will  supply  the  Planet  Jr.  for 
$14.00;  OR.  present  it  for  15  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each.  Freight  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 


Scroll  Saws  Continue  to  be  most  Popular  Premiums 


Useful  Tools  for  Everybody. 


A  great  deal  of  time,  and  no  little  patience  is  lost 
in  the  attempt  to  do  a  job  with  poor  tools.  In 
selecting  those  suited  to  the  use  of  farmers  and  our 
subscribers  generally,  we  have  made  it  a  point  that  they 
should  he  made  of  the  best  steel,  as  only  such  tools  are 
durable  and  do  the  best  work. 


No.  84.  — The  Champion  Combina¬ 
tion  Tool-Chest. — Price  $4.00. — This  small  chest 
contains  twenty-five  different  tools,  quite  as  many  as 
some  persons  can  find  use  for.  The  various  tools  are 
readily  fitted  into  a  convenient  handle.  Besides  chisels, 
screw-drivers,  gimlets,  saw,  and  other  carpenter’s  tools, 
there  is  a  strong  blade  for  use  in  pruning  trees.  No 
matter  how  efficient  one  may  be  in  doing  odd  jobs,  if,  in 
addition  to  the  time  required  for  the  work,  he  is  obliged 
to  hunt  for  the  needed  tools,  too  often  left  where  they 
they  were  last  used,  the  time  expended  makes  the  work 
cost  more  than  if  it  were  sent  at  once  to  a  mechanic. 
The  convenient  box  to  hold  the  tools  allows  them  to  be 
kept  together,  and  if  they  are  placed  in  charge  of  one 
person,  the  needed  article  will  be  forthcoming  at  once. 
Will  be  sent  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  for 
the  price.  Carriage  prepaid.  Very  popular. 


Nc  .35.— Farmers’  and  Housekeeper’s 
Tool  Set. — Price  $1.50. — This,  made  by  the  Clark 
Tool  Company,  contains  nearly  all  the  tools  most 
likely  to  be  required  for  daily  use.  It  comprises  a 
Brace,  Wrench,  Screw-driver,  Bits,  Gimlets,  and  Nail- 
set,  etc.  All  of  the  best  material  and  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  pattern.  With  these  tools,  neatly  packed  in  a 
box,  one  is  ready  to  repair  the  accidents  that  may 
happen  to  furniture  in  the  house  or  to  implements  and 
machines  upon  the  farm.  Sent  for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Carriage  prepaid. 


No.  86.— The  Griffin  Hack  Saws.— Price 
$1.50. — Many  are  not  aware  that  iron  and  other  metals 
may  be  more  readily  sawed  than  cut  with  a  cold  chisel, 
and  make  a  neater  job.  To  cut  metals  requires 
a  saw  of  the  finest  steel,  with  teeth  of  peculiar 
shape  ;  these  are  furnished  in  the  Griffin  Hack  Saws, 
which  will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  making 
repairs  to  farm  machines,  and  necessary  in  the  work 
shop.  Each  saw-frame  is  supplied  with  a  dozen  blades. 
Sent,  post-paid,  for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each ;  OR, 
supplied  for  the  price,  post-paid. 


No.  87.— Wood’s  Patent  Corn  Sheller 

—Price  $3.00.— Shelling  com  by  hand  is  slow  and  tire¬ 
some  work,  and  one  of  the  early  labor-saving  machines 
needed  by  a  recent  settler  upon  a  new  farm,  is  a  corn 
sheller.  Wood’s  device  is  as  simple  as  possible  ;  there 
is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  and  it  can  only  be  broken 


by  improper  usage.  It  consists  of  a  wheel,  having 
upon  the  surface  numerous  short  blunt  teeth  which 
remove  the  corn,  a  handle  to  turn  it  by,  and  a  spring  to 
adjust  the  wheel  to  ears  of  varying  size.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  will  shell  a  bushel  in  four  minutes,  separating  the 
cobs  from  the  corn.  We  will  Present  one  of  these 
Corn  Shellers  to  any  one  who  will  collect  and  forward  us 
3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  will  supply  it  for  the 
price.  Receiver  to  pay  charges  for  carriage  in  either  case. 
More  particulars  furnished  if  wanted. 


No.  88.— The  Remington  Carbon  Clip¬ 
per  Plow. — Price  $14.00. — That  the  plow  is  taken  as 
the  emblem  of  a  farmer’s  calling,  is  one  indication  of  its 
importance.  It  is  the  one  indispensable  implement  upon 
which  all  cultivation  depends.  But  there  are  plows  and 
plows,  and  it  is  all  important  to  the  farmer  that  he  should 
have  one  that  will  do  the  most  thorough  work  with  the 
least  outlay  of  power,  and  that  it  should  be  as  light  as 
is  consistent  with  strength.  In  selecting  a  plow  to  offer 
as  a  most  acceptable  premium,  with  the  above  points  in 
mind,  the  “  Remington  Carbon  Clipper”  was  found  to 
meet  these  requirements  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
The  material  of  which  the  plow  is  made,  “  Carbon 
metal,”  is  of  peculiarly  fine  texture,  remarkably  tough, 
and  takes  a  polish  almost  equal  to  steel.  The  plow  is 
furnished  with  a  new  jointer,  which  has  given  much  sat¬ 
isfaction  wherever  it  has  been  used.  We  give  it  for  1  5 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  will  supply  it  for  the 
price.  Receiver  to  pay  freight. 


No.  89.— Whitman’s  Fountain  Pump. 

— Price  $8.50. — By  means  of  this  pump,  an  incalculable 
number  of  trees,  vines  and  plants  are  saved  from  drouth, 
insects,  etc.,  and  houses  and  barns  from  destruction  by 
fire.  It  is  an  indispensable  article  for  farm  and  garden  use, 
and  is  so  light  (weighing  less  than  four  pounds)  that  it 
can  be  carried  along  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  even 
a  child  can  use  it.  It  is  made  of  brass,  very  handsomely 
finished,  and  has  a  sprinkler  and  a  rubber  hose  attached. 
Wo  will  present  the  Fountain  Pump  for  1 4  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supply  it  for  the  price. 
Receiver  to  pay  freight. 


No.  90.— Excelsior  Lawn  Slower.— Price 
$15.00. — A  Lawn  Mower  does  its  work  so  much  more  easi¬ 
ly,  neatly  and  evenly  than  a  scythe  or  grass  hook,  that  it 
pays  to  use  one,  even  when  the  lawn  is  restricted  to  the 
area  of  the  front  yard.  Upon  a  large  lawn  a  mower  is  in¬ 
dispensable ;  where  the  mowing  is  by  hand  it  will  readily 
be  done  with  the  frequency  required  for  the  proper  growth 
of  the  grass.  In  selecting  the  “Excelsior”  for  a  premium, 
we  are  aware  that  there  are  other  and  excellent  styles,  but 
having  had  this  in  constant  use  for  many  years,  we  know 
it  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  mower.  It  runs  with  ease, 
clears  itself  readily  and  makes  very  little  noise.  So  sim¬ 
ple  is  its  mechanism,  that  we  have  not  been  obliged 
to  make  any  repairs.  It  will  be  Presented  to  any  one 
sending  us  15  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied 
for  the  price.  Receiver  to  pay  freight. 


No.  91.— Clark’s  Screw-Drivers.— Price 
$1.50. — There  are  in  a  neat  wooden  box,  four  drivers,  or 
blades,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  gin  inchin  breadth, 
and  of  proportionate  thickness,  of  the  best  cast-steel. 
These  blades  are  quickly  fitted  to  a  general  handle  which 
accompanies  them,  or  they  may  be  used  in  an  ordinary 
bit-brace.  It  is  very  important  that  the  screw  driver  be 
suited  to  the  size  of  the  screw  to  be  driven.  If  the  driver 
is  too  large  or  too  small  the  work  is  made  difficult.  With 
this  set  a  blade  of  the  proper  size  can  be  selected,  and 
adjusted  to  the  handle  at  once.  The  need  of  a  screw¬ 
driver  of  the  proper  size  is  soon  manifested  where 
there  are  many  screws  to  be  driven.  Presented, 
for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  sent  on  receipt 
of  price.  Carriage  prepaid. 


Nos.  92  and 93.— The  Shipman  Engine. 

—Price  $50  and  $75.— The  Shipman  Engine  is  really 
a  small  steam  engine,  provided  with  safety  valve  and 
such  other  automatic  appliances  for  regulating  it  as 
are  used  upon  large  engines.  The  fuel  is  kerosene,  and 
is  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  powerful  blast. 
The  engine  is  made  in  two  forms,  the  smaller  being  from 
one-eighth  to  one-third  horse  power;  the  larger  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  horse  power.  The  larger  engine  is 
capable  of  running  a  fanning  mill,  fodder  cutter,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  farm  machines;  while  the  smaller  is  suited  to 
scroll  saws,  sewing  machines,  and  a  variety  of  other  do¬ 
mestic  uses.  Of  course,  the  larger  machine  is  suited  to 
a  greater  variety  of  work.  One  of  the  smallest  engines, 
No.  92,  will  be  Presented  to  any  person  sending  us 
50  subscribers  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  No.  93  for  75  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  either  will  be  supplied  for 
the  price.  Receiver  to  pay  freight.  Further  particulars 
furnished  if  you  desire. 
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HEAVY  GOLD-PLATED  JEWELRY -LATEST  DESIGNS. 


No.  94.  —  Gentlemen’s 
Watch  Chain.— Price  $0.50. 

— Fourteen  inches  long,  with  a 
double  bar  and  a  short  chain,  for 
hanging  charms  on.  A  handsome 
style — long  links,  alternating  with 
groups  of  small  ones.  Rolled  gold, 
best  quality.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  7 
subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each ;  OR, 
supplied  for  the  price,  post-paid. 


No.  95.— Watch  Chain. 

— Price  $3.50.— Twisted  links  with 
a  charm  attachment,  bar,  and  spring 
loop,  for  the  watch.  Same  quality 
as  above  and  very  stylish  looking. 
Sent,  post-paid,  for  4  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  supplied  for  the 
price,  post-paid. 


No.  96.— Price  $3.00. —  Same 
style  with  slightly  smaller  links, 
could  be  worn  by  either  a  lady  or 
gentleman.  Best  quality  of  rolled 
gold.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  sup¬ 
plied,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


No.  97.  — Gentleman’s 
Watch  Chain.— Price  $4.50. 

— Elegant  and  substantial-looking 
Curb  chain,  13  inches  long;  of  the 
best  quality  and  workmanship. 
Presented  for  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  OR, 
supplied  for  the  price.  Sent  post-paid  in  either  case. 
This  splendid  chain  is  well  worth  working  for. 


No.  98.— Square-link  Chain.— Price  $5.50. 
—Same  length,  quality  and  workmanship  as  preceding, 
with  square  shaped  links.  A  very  strong  and  fine  look¬ 
ing  article  for  a  gentleman’s  use.  Any  of  these  watch 
chains  will  last  for  years.  This  one  will  be  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  for  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  supplied, 
post-paid,  for  the  price. 

No.  99.— Gentleman’s  Watch  Chain. 

—Price  $4.00.— Heavy  cable  chain  for  a  gentleman’s  use, 
furnished  with  bar  and  spring-loop.  A  very  serviceable 
and  handsome  chain.  Will  be  presented,  post-paid, 
for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  sent  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 


Gentlemen’s  Lockets — Rolled  Gold  Plate. 


No.  IOO.— Onyx  Locket.— Price  $2.50—  Avery 
handsome  locket  to  hang  on  a  gentleman’s  watch-chain, 
swings  on  a  pivot  and 


No.  100. 


opens  at  the  top,  having 
places  for  two  pictures. 
The  stones  are  genuine 
onyx  and  blood  stones. 
Given,  post-paid,  for  3 
subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each ;  OR,  supplied  for 
the  price,  post-paid. 

No.  IOI.— Blood¬ 
stone  Locket.-Price 

$3.75. — A  different  style, 
opening  at  the  bottom ; 
holds  two  pictures.  Fine 
workmanship  and  real 
bloodstone  and  moss- 


agate.  Given,  post-paid,  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price,  post-paid. 


No.  101. 


No.  102. 


No.  1 02.— Carnelian  Locket.— Price  $2.50. 
— A  particularly  elegant  and  solid-looking  locket, with  real 
onyx  and  carnelian,  and  beautiful  chasing.  Given,  post¬ 


paid,  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ; 
OR,  will  be  supplied  for  the  price, 
post-paid. 


No.  103.— Watch  Charm. 

— Price  75  cents. — A  very  pretty  orna¬ 
ment  for  a  gentleman’s  watch-chain. 
Tree-agate  on  one  side,  a  genuine  stone. 
This  tasteful  charm  will  be  present¬ 
ed,  post-paid,  for  1  new  subscription  at 
$1.50;  OR,  sent,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


Gold  Pens  and  Pencils,  etc. 


No.  104— Patent  Magic  Bell-headed 
Penci  I. — Price  $1.50. — Gold-plated  pocket-pencil  with 
black  holder— prettily  chased  and  having  the  patent 


magic  bell-head  ;  opened  by  merely  pressing  on  the  head. 
An  acceptable  present  for  any  one.  Sent,  for  2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  post-paid  for  the  price. 


No.  105.— Cold  Pen  and  Pencil  Com¬ 
bined. — Price  $3.00. — A  magnificent  premium.  Heavily 
gold-plated  case,  containing  a  No.  4  diamond-pointed 
gold  pen,  warranted,  and  a  pencil-case  at  the  other  end. 


No  handsomer  present  could  be  thought  of  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  friend.  The  engraving  shows  it  as  pen  and  pencil , 
also  as  closed.  Presented,  for  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  post-paid ;  OR,  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  In  ordering,  please  state  whether  you  prefer  the 
pen  stiff,  limber,  or  medium. 


No.  I  06.— Black  and  Cold  Pen-holder. 

—Price  $2.50.— An  elegant  chased  holder  for  either  a 
lady’s  or  a  gentleman’s  use,  with  sliding  handle  and 
real  gold  pen.  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
this  handsome  and  useful  premium,  post-paid ;  OR,  it 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


No.  I  07.— Pearl  and  Cold  Pen-holder. 

— Price  $3.00. — An  elegant  pen-holder  for  a  lady’s  use  ; 
pearl  handle  and  gold  holder,  furnished  with  a  real  gold 
pen.  This  pen-holder  fits  into  a  neat  box  of  purple  kid, 
and  will  be  presented,  post-paid,  for  4  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  supplied,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


No.  I  08.— Cold  Pencil  Case.  — Price  $1.25.- 
Beautifully  chased  pencil  case,  heavily  gold-plated.  Has 
a  place  for  leads,  and  the  patent  Magic  Bell-Head, 
measures  only  2  inches  when  closed,  suitable  for  a  lady’s 
use.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each; 
OR,  supplied  for  the  price,  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  109.— Clove  Button-hook.— Price $2.50. 
—A  dainty  and  elegant  little  affair  for  a  lady’s  use. 
Mother-of-pearl  handle,  with  gold-plated  ends,  beauti¬ 
fully  chased,  nnd  having  a  ring  by  which  to  hang  it  to 
the  watch-chain,  where  it  will  be  highly  ornamental. 
Presented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR, 
supplied  for  the  price,  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  I  I  o.  — Tooth-Pick.— Price  $3.50.— Avery 
pretty  little  article  with  enameled  holder  in  bright  Nor¬ 
mandy  colors,  and  gold  ends  finely  chased.  A  conveni¬ 
ent  companion,  to  be  carried  in  a  gentleman’s  vest  pocket. 
Sent  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for 
the  price,  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


Gentlemen’s  Scarf  Pins. 


No.  I  I  I  . — Price  $1.50.— A  very  unique  design, 
representing  an  eagle’s  talons  grasping  a  ball  and  a  ring. 
The  latter  is  beautifully  frosted.  This  pin  is  manufac¬ 
tured  of  the  best  quality  rolled  gold  plate.  We  will  pre» 
sent  it  to  any  one  sending  us  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each ;  OR,  supply  it  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  I  12.— Price  $1.50.— This  pin  is  of  the  yellow 
gold,  and  represents  a  peculiar-looking  head  upon  a  sort 
of  crescent— a  fierce  beast,  half  dog  and  half  sea-lion, 
with  a  tiny  ruby  eye;  a  design  so  unusual  cannot  fail  to 
interest  and  delight.  We  will  send  this  pin,  post-paid, 
for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supply  it  for  the 
price,  postage  pre-paid. 


No.  I  13. — Price  $2.00. — Same  quality  and 
manufacture  as  the  two  preceding  pins ;  of 
„  round,  flat  form,  prettily  chased,  and  having  in 


the  centre  a  raised  stork  standing  on  one  leg 
between  two  tall,  graceful  plants.  We  will 
present  this  pretty  scarf-pin  for  2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supply  it  for  the  price. 
Postage  paid  in  either  case. 


No.  I  14. — Price  $2.25. — Best  quality  roll¬ 
ed  gold  plate,  in  three  colors.  The  subject  is 
a  little  ape  standing  in  an  orchard  and  gather¬ 
ing  fruit.  The  shape  is  oblong.  Presented, 
for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied 
for  the  price.  Postage  paid,  in  either  case. 


Finger  Rings. 


These  three  finger  rings  contain  genuine 
stones,  and  are  manufactured  of  Rolled  Gold  Plate. 


No.  I  15  . — Price  $1.00.— Is  a  fine  Carnelian.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  1  subscription  at  $1.50;  OR,  supplied,  post¬ 
paid,  for  the  price.  No.  I  I  6.— Price  $1.75.— Is  an  Ame¬ 
thyst,  with  artistic  setting.  Given  for  2  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 
No.  I  17. — Price  $1.00. — A  Carnelian,  with  beautiful 
markings.  Presented  for  1  subscription  at  $1.50 ; 
OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Postage  paid  in  either  case. 


No.  115. 


No.  116. 


No.  I  18.— Tree  Agate  Ring.— Price  $1.00. 
— A  wonderfully  good  imitation  of  a  Tree  Agate.  None 
but  a  very  good  judge  could  distinguish  it  from  the  genu¬ 
ine  stone.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  1  subscription  at  $1.50; 
OR,  supplied  for  the  price,  post-paid. 


No.  I  19.— Plain  Ring.— Price  $1.25.— Filled 
Gold,  very  handsome,  and  solid  looking.  Sent  for  2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  for  the  price,  post-paid. 


No.  119. 


No.  120.— Chased  Ring.— Price  $1.00.— Beau¬ 
tiful  floral  design.  Filled  gold.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  1 
subscription  at  $1.50;  OR,  supplied  post-paid  for  the  price. 


No.  121 


No.  122 


Nos.  121  and  122.— Cold  Thimble.— 

No.  121  price  62  cents.— No.  122  price  $2.00.— A  thimble 
made  entirely  of  gold  would  not  be  desirable,  as  the  metal 
is  soft;  some  alloy  is  a  necessity,  and  the  “  Patent  Grad¬ 
uated  Filled  Gold  Thimble  ”  will  outlast  two  of  pure  gold 
while  the  cost  is,  of  course,  much  less.  There  are  two 
styles  to  choose  from,  and  each  thimble  is  put  up  in  a 
velvet-lined  box;  one  is  handsomely  engraved.  The 
latter  (price  $2.00)  sent,  post-paid,  for  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each.  The  plainer  one,  price  62  cts.  sent  for  1  new 
subscriber ;  OR,  either  of  these  supplied  p.p.  for  the  price. 


Bangles— Rolled  Gold  Plate. 


No.  I  23.— Amethyst  Bangles— Price  $6.50 
per  pair.— Handsome  pair  of  bangles,  with  amethysts  in 
very  effective  setting.  Each  is  provided  with  a  pair  of 
small  loops  where  a  chain  may  be  attached  for  greater 
security.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  ;  OR,  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


No.  I  24.  —  Turquoise  Bangles. —Price 
$5.00.— Very  tasteful  bangles,  each  having  six  turquoises 
and  a  pretty  centre  design.  Have  strong  reliable  clasps 
and  hinges.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
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each  ;  OR,  supplied,  post-paid,  for  the  price,  i 
All  T lie  bangles  have  neat  hoses  divided  into) 
two  compartments.  Si 

No.  I  25.— R u by  Bangles.— Price- 
$5.0J  per  pair.— A  new  pattern  in  gold  loops 
and  raised  work,  with  sis  rubies  on  each  bangle.  Given, 
post-paid,  for  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  sent 
for  tlie  price,  post-paid. 

No.  126.— Ball  Bangles.— Price  $3.00.— A  re¬ 
markably  elegant  and  stylish  pair  of  bangles  with  chased 
balls  beautifully  ornamented.  A  beautiful  present  fora 
lady.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each; 
OR,  supplied,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


Sleeve  Buttons  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen. 


These  Buttons  are  of  heavy  gold  plate,  made  from  this 
year’s  most  elegant  patterns,  and  are  furnished  with  the 
Patent  Acme  Lever  Back,  which  is  the  most  convenient 
for  putting  into  the  cuff.  The  stones  are  all  genuine. 


No.  127.— Tree  Agate  Buttons.— Price 
$1  .50. — A  very  good  design.  Given  post-paid  for  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  sent  post-paid  for  the  price. 


No.  127. 


No.  128. 


No.  I  28.— Onyx  and  Carnelian  Buttons. 

—Price  $1.25.— A  new  and.very  elegant  pair  of  buttons, 
each  containing  a  carnelian  and  an  onyx  side  by  side. 
Sent  post-paid  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR, 
supplied,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


No.  129.— Ruby  Sleeve  Buttons.— Price 
$1.75.— These  buttons  have  a  large  gray  stone  in  centre, 
with  a  small  ruby  in  each  corner.  Very  good  and  sub¬ 
stantial-looking.  Given  post-paid  for  3  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each;  OR,  sent  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


No.  129. 


No.  132. 


No.  I  30.— “  Lighthouse  ”  Buttons.— 

Price  $2  .00.— A  rather  unique  .design,  in  two  shades  of 
gold,  representing  a  ship  on  the  sea,  with  a  lighthouse 
in  whicli  the  light  is  a  tiny  ruby.  Given  post-paid  for  3 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  sent  p.-p.  for  the  price. 


No.  131.— Green  Agate  Buttons.— Price 
$1.25. — A  very  pretty  pair  of  buttons,  with  convex  stones, 
green  agates.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  130. 


No.  131. 


No.  132.  — Red  Agate  Buttons.- Price 
$1.25. — Square  shaped,  curved  buttons,  with  red  agates. 
Very  showy  and  elegant.  Sent  post-paid  for  2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  post-paid  for  the  price. 


No.  I  33.— Lace  Pin.— Price  $1.25.— Handsome 
design  lace  pin,  slightly  curved,  and  having  two  tur¬ 
quoises  set  in.  Has  a  strong  fastening  ;  best  rolled  gold 
plate.  A  nice  present  for  a  lady.  Will  be  sent,  post-paid, 
for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  for  the  price. 

No.  134.— Lace  Pin  with  Rubies.— Price 
$1.50. — A  different  and  pleasing  design,  with  three  ru¬ 
bies  set  in  the  centre.  Same  quality  as  preceding.  Sent, 
post-paid,  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  price,  post-paid. 


No.  135.— Smaller  LacePin. 

(One  Ruby). — Price  $1.00.  —  A  very  ele¬ 
gant  little  pin,  slightly  curved,  having  in 
the  middle'a  field  daisy,  with  ruby  centre. 
Sent  post-paid,  for  X  new  subscriber  at 
$1.50  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price,  post¬ 
paid. 

No.  136.—  Bar-pin  with 
Pendants. — Price  $1.50. — A  remark¬ 
able  pretty  pin  of  new  pattern.  The 
pendants  represent  field-daisies,  with  a 
ruby  in  the  centre.  A  pretty  brooch  for  a 
young  lady,  or  he  to  used  as  a  child’s 
sash-pin.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  will  be 
supplied,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


Ladies’  Heck  Chains. 


These  beautiful  chains  are  made  of  fourteen  carat  Rolled 
Gold  Plate,  and  will  last  for  years,  and  never  have  a  cheap 
look.  Tlie  patterns  are  the  latest  and  most  elegant  to  be 
found. 


No.  I  37. -Cylinder-Link  Chain.— Price 

$6.00.  A  charming  pattern,  consisting  of  ornamented 
cylinder-links,  fastened  loosely  together  in  pairs.  Given 
for  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  post-paid;  OR,  sup¬ 
plied,  post-paid,  for  tlie  price. 

No.  1 38.— Hollow  -  Ball  Chain.— Price 
$7.00.— A  very  pretty  and  elegant  chain,  comprising  hol¬ 
low  balls  of  delicate  workmanship,  alternating  with 
smaller  ones  of  a  different  color,  strung  on  a  gold  cord. 
Sent  for  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  post-paid;  OR, 
sent  for  the  price,  post-paid. 


No.  139.— Lady’s  Neck  Chain.  — Price 
$5.50. — The  flat  links  are  doubld-crescent  shaped,  hand¬ 
somely  ornamented  and  chased.  This  beautiful  chain  is 
about  thirteen  inches  long,  is  furnished  with  a  short, 
separate  chain  on  which  to  hang  a  locket,  cross,  etc.,  and 
has  two  patent  spring  rings,  A  most  acceptable  present 
for  a  young  lady.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  6  subscriptions, 
at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price,  post-paid. 


Ladies’  Lockets. — Latest  Designs  and 
Patterns. 

No.  I  40. — Price  $1.75. — This  is  a  light  graceful  style 


No.  140. 


No.  141. 


of  locket,  with  a  tiny  pearl  and  two  red  stones  in  the 
centre.  It  will  be  presented  for  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each ;  OR,  supplied 
for  the  price.  Post-paid  in 
either  case. 


No.  141  .—Price  $1.75. 
—  A  different  design  of 
locket  for  a  lady.  Prettily 
chased  and  having  a  red 
stone  with  a  little  pearl 
underneath  it.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each;  OR,  supplied 
for  the  price,  post-paid. 


No.  I  42. — Price  $2.00. 
— Slightly  larger  than  the 
preceding  ones.  A  red  stone 
in  the  centre,  with  a  pearl 
above  it,  and  very  elaborate 
chasing.  Each  of  these  lock¬ 
ets  lias  a  place  at  the  back 
for  holding  hair ,  a  picture , 
or  Other  souvenir.  This  will  he  presented  post-paid 
for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  price. 


No.  112. 


No.  I  43.— Gold-Mounted  Pocket  Pen¬ 
cil.— Price  60  cts.  A  strong,  handsome  pencil,  of  hard 
rubber  with  gold  mountings.  Very  simple  construction, 
and  convenient  size,  3 %  inches  in  length.  4000  of  these 
pencils  sold  weekly;  every  one  warranted.  Tlie  large 
black  leads  or  copying  leads  are  the  best  to  use,  and  can 
be  bought  at  any  stationers.  To  put  in  a  lead,  unscrew 
tlie  point  of  tlie  pencil,  slip  tlie  lead  in  as  far  as  desira¬ 
ble,  holding  the  pencil  upright,  then  screw  the  point 
tight  again.  The  thread  inside  the  slotted  tube  prevents 
the  danger  found  in  pencils  with  “claw”  points  of  biting 
off  the  lead.  Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  one 
of  these  business  pencils ;  such  an  article  is  in  fact  an 
indispensable  companion  to  any  man,  whether  he  he  a 
farmer,  mechanic,  or  man  of  business.  It  is  always  ready 
for  use,  and  tlie  operation  of  changing  the  worn  down 
or  accidentally  broken  lead  (which  difficulty,  however, 
will  not  occur  with  ordinary  care)  should  be  done  at  the 
first  leisure  moment,  and  before  tlie  old  load  is  quite  in¬ 
capacitated.  1  new  subscriber  at  $1.50  will  secure  this 
handsome  and  useful  article,  sent  post-paid;  OR,  we 
will  supply  it  for  tlie  price,  post  paid. 


Make  Your  Own  Pictures  Hereafter. 


No.  I  44.— Apparatus  for  Photograph¬ 
ic  Pictures.— Price  $20.50.— Among  the  new  won¬ 
derful  improvements  in  the  photographic  art,  is  one 
which  allows  anybody  having  no  previous  training,  to 
make  satisfactory  pictures.  Prepared  or  “sensitized” 
paper  is  furnished,  which,  when  exposed  in  a  camera  re¬ 
ceives  the  impression,  and  this  has  only  to  be  developed 
— a  simple  operation — to  form  a  permanent  picture.  This 
enables  those  who  travel  among  impressive  scenery  to 
bring  home  pictures  of  views  they  have  enjoyed,  and 
thus  their  stay-at-home  friends  can  participate  in  the 
pleasures  of  their  journey.  A  large  share  of  the  work  of 
taking  a  photograph  consists  in  preparing  the  plate. 
When  this  is  ready  to  receive  the  impression  the  remain¬ 
ing  work  is  very  simple.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
modem  improvements  in  photographing  is  that  of  pre¬ 
paring  plates  which  may  be  used  at  any  time,  and  which 
when  exposed  in  a  camera  will  allow  the  inexperienced 
to  take  satisfactory  pictures.  The  whole  outfit  needed  for 
taking  views,  so  much  of  the  preparatory  work  being 
done  beforehand,  packs  in  a  very  small  space,  and  adds 
but  little  to  the  usual  luggage.  A  stock  of  “  sensitized  ” 
paper,  a  portable  camera,  and  tlie  few  articles  required 
for  developing  and  fixing  tlie  picture,  occupy  little 
room,  and  allow  the  traveller  to  make  lasting  pictures  of 
pleasing  and  impressive  scenes,  as  souvenirs  of  his 
travel,  to  he  kept  for  his  own  enjoyment  and  that  of 
friends.  By  this  wonderful  process  one  can  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  ins  own  house  and  surroundings,  and  also  gratify 
his  friends  by  illustrating  their  homes.  The  apparatus 
is  accompanied  by  full  directions,  which  enable  any  one, 
with  a  day’s  practice,  to  become  expert  in  its  use.  Pre¬ 
sented.  to  anyone  who  will  send  us  30  subscriptions, 
at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  will  be  supplied  for  the  price. 
Receiver  to  pay  cost  of  carriage  in  either  case.  Further 
information  furnished  if  desired. 


You  can  now  make  your  own  Photographic  Pictures. 
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No.  I  45.— Macrame  Lace  Desk.— Three 
Premiums  in  One. — Price  $4.00. — A  splendid  combina¬ 
tion  Premium,  which  no  lady  can  fail  to  appreciate  ; 
while  the  whole  family,  and  many  of  the  neighbors,  will 
enjoy  the  results.  A  “  Patent  Macrame  Lace  Desk  ”  (No. 
3),  manufactured  in  Hungarian  Ash,  Bird’s  Eye  Maple,  or 
French  Walnut,  as  preferred.  We  send  with  the  “desk” 


one  pound  (75  cents)  of  “  Barbour’s  Flax  Thread,”  which 
is  manufactured  especially  for  the  purpose,  and  is 
superior  to  all  others,  being  strong,  silky,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  soft  in  texture  as  not  to  hurt  the  fingers  of 
the  worker.  The  third  premium  of  this  valuable  Com¬ 
bination  is  the  Imperial  Macrame  Lace  Book  (price  25 
cents),  which  contains  full  instructions  and  patterns  for 
this  popular  fancy-work,  with  twenty-five  illustrations, 
and  complete  explanations  of  the  different  designs  rep¬ 
resented.  We  present  the  Desk,  One  Pound  of 
Thread,  and  Book,  for  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR, 
supply  them  for  $4.00.  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in 
;  either  case.  It  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  this  beauti¬ 
ful  work  is  becoming  so  popular  among  the  ladies  of 
America,  as  it  is  the  most  fascinating  of  occupations, 
and  not  at  all  difficult  to  learn,  though  apparently  so 
complicated.  The  results  are  known  to  most  persons, 
for  nearly  every  one  has  seen  the  beautiful  and  intricate 
designs  produced  by  the  thread-knotting,  and  those  who 
have  not,  can  gain  some  idea  from  the  patterns  (see  en¬ 
graving),  though  but  a  faint  one.  The  Macrame  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  other  styles  of  fancy-work,  for  many  and  weighty 
1  1  reasons.  It  is  so  easily  carried  about,  for  the  “  desk”  is 
I  |  light  and  compact, and  there  are  no  small  accompaniments 
that  can  be  lost  out  of  doors  or  on  the  stair-case ;  the 
’  '  workercan  join  in  the  conversation  of  persons  around  her 
without  interrupting  her  work  ;  can  put  it  down  or  take 
it  up  at  any  moment  without  the  slightest  fear  of  making 
a  mistake  in  the  pattern ;  she  has  no  stitch-counting 
to  trouble  her,  and  no  anxious  misgivings  as  to  the 
result  of  her  labor.  The  articles  which  can  be  made  in 
this  manner  are  almost  innumerable.  Lambrequins 
for  doors,  windows,  or  mantel-pieces,  trimming  for 
brackets,  chairs,  and  sofas,  tables  and  curtains  ;  delicate 
lace-borders  for  underclothing,  or  even  dresses ;  tidies, 
shopping-bags,  game-bags,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  I  45M.— Domestic  Type  Writer.— 

Price  $1  .00. — This  very  simple  and  durable  little  machine 
is  designed  for  lettering  cards,  directing  envelopes,  writ¬ 
ing  letters,  and  many  other  purposes,  which  will  suggest 
■  themselves  to  the  owner.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful 


Toys  ever  invented.  Children  learn  their  letters,  the 
arrangement  of  letters  into  words,  and  of  words  into 
sentences,  without  being  conscious  that  they  are  obtain¬ 
ing  their  education. 

It  is  not  merely  a  toy  but  will  also  be  found  very  useful 
to  business  men.  Each  machine  is  set  up  in  a  neat 
strong  box,  with  two  colors  of  Ink  Powder,  and  full 
directions.  One  of  these  will  be  presented,  post-paid, 
to  anyone  who  will  send  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ; 
OR,  it  will  be  supplied,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  price. 

No.  146.— Table  Annunciator.  — Price, 
$i  .50 — A  very  convenient  shape,  being  so  broad  at  the  base 
as  not  to  overturn  easily,  and  a  most  useful  and  valuable 
article  on  the  dining  table  or  the  writing  desk.  The  bell 
is  remarkably  clear  and  sweet-toned,  but  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  shrill  to  be  heard  in  an  adjoining 
room.  It  is  made  of  quadruple  plate  on  hard,  white 


metal.  Presented,  post-paid,  for  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 

No.  147.— White  Mountai 
Parer.— Price  $1.00.— A  Popular 
Pares  potatoes  and  takes 
out  the  eyes  much  more 
quickly  than  the  work  can 
be  done  by  hand.  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each 
secure  it ;  OR,  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price,  re¬ 
ceiver  paying  express  charges. 

No.  148.  — White  Mountain  Apple- 
Parer,  Corer,  and  Slicer.— Price  $i.oo— This 
machine  does  its  work  quickly  and  economically,  leav¬ 
ing  the  fruit  ready  for  drying.  Presented  for  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  we  will  supply  it  for  the 
price.  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 

No.  149.— New  Lemon-Squeezer  (Cork 
Pressor  and  Nut-Cracker  combined). — Price  75  cts.— A 
Popular  Premium.— The  best  Lemon-Squeezer 
yet  brought  out  is  the  “  Dean.”  A  half-pint  tumbler, 
with  a  lip,  is  set  in  an  iron  frame  ;  the  tumbler  has  a 
shoulder  around  the  inside,  upon  which  rests  an  inverted 
hollow,  truncated  cone,  made  of  earthenware,  and 
pierced  with  holes  in  the  top.  Half  a  lemon  is  placed 
over  these  holes,  and  when  the  lever  is  depressed,  the 


juice  falls  into  the  glass,  from  which  it  is  poured  with¬ 
out  spilling.  Between  the  levers  is  a  Cork-Presser  or 
Nut-Cracker.  No.  2  size,  10-inch  lever,  supplied  for  the 
price;  OR,  one  Presented  for  1  new  subscription 
at  $1.50.  Several  of  these  articles  could  be  sent  in  one 
parcel,  expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipients,  at  little 
more  than  the  cost  for  one. 


No.  150.— Writing  Desk.— Price $5.oo.— Made 
of  dark,  polished  wood,  ornamented.  A  very  novel  de¬ 
sign;  pulling  out  the  drawer  in  front  opens  the  cylinder 
top.  Purple  velveteen  inside.  Given  for  6  subscribers 
at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  will  be  supplied  for  the  price.  Re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  carriage. 

No.  I  5  I  .—Olive-wood  Inkstand.— Price 
$2.25.— A  very  pretty*  and  useful  article  for  any  one. 
Made  of  the  bright  yellow,  highly-polished  olive-wood, 
and  containing  a  cut  glass  bottle  with  brass  rims.  The 
stand  measures  four  inches  square,  with  places  for  pen¬ 
holders,  etc.,  to  rest.  Will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  one 
sending  us  3  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  for  the  price. 

No.  I  52.— Large  Photograph  Album.— 

Price  $2.50. — Bronze  leather  cover,  tastefully  ornamented 
in  colors.  Places  for  twenty-six  large  and  fifty-two 
small  photographs.  Decorated  title  page.  One  of  these 
beautiful  albums  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  will  send  us 
3  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  it  will  be  supplied  for 
the  price.  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  I  53.— Olive-wood  Calendar.— Price 
$2.25.  —  Useful  and  highly 
ornamental.  Contains  three 
openings,  through  which  ap¬ 
pears  the  month,  day  of 
month,  and  day  of  week. 

Very  ornamental,  and  a  most 
necessary  article  on  the 
writing  table  Stands  four 
inches,  and  is  highly  polish¬ 
ed.  Will  be  sent,  post-paid, 
for  3  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each ;  OR,  mailed,  post-free, 

I  for  the  price. 
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No.  154.—  Golden  Floral  Album” 
for  Autographs.— Price  $1.50.-Cover  of  wine- 
color  leather,  prettily  ornamented  in  colors  and  gilt. 
Many  of  the  pages  beautifully  illuminated  in  floral  de¬ 
signs.  Paper  of  fine  quality,  tinted  and  gilt-edged.  An 
appropriate  present  for  a  lady.  Sent,  post-paid,  to  any 
one  who  will  send  us  2  subscribers  at  $1,50  each  ;  OR 
supplied,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 

No.  I  55.— Ornamental  Scrap  Book.— 

Price  $1.10. — Well-made,  and  of  convenient  size.  Cover 
of  maroon  leather,  illuminated  in  aesthetic  designs  and 
brilliant  colors.  Leaves  of  heavy  tinted  paper,  with  red 
edges.  One  of  these  elegant  Scrap-Books  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  any  one,  post-paid,  who  will  send  us  2  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  sent  for  the  price,  post-paid. 

No.  156.— Morocco  Pocket  Book.— Price 
$1.00.  —  Seal-brown,  with 
steel  trimmings,  and 
glove-kid  covers.  Con¬ 
tains  five  compartments 
(a  special  one  for  gold), 
two  silicate  pages  and  a 
pencil,  for  memoranda.  A 
very  strong  and  a  tasteful 
article.  Can  be  secured,  post-paid,  by  any  one  sending 
us  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  sent  for  the  price, 
post-paid. 

No.  I  57.  —  Handsome  Olive-green 
Plush  Pocket-book.  —  Price  $1.50.— A  partic¬ 
ularly  elegant  pocket-book  fora  lady  friend.  Has  bright, 
steel  fastenings,  silk  cords  and  tassels,  and  glove-kid  cor¬ 
ners  of  olive  green.  This  beautiful  pocket-book  will  be 
presented,  post-paid,  to  any  one  who  sends  us  3  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  we  can  supply  it  for  the  price, 
post-paid. 


No.  I  58.— Alligator  Skin  Pocket-book. 

— Price  $1.00.— This  pocket-book  is  a  perfectly  durable 
and  well-made  article,  of 
black  alligator  -  skin.  It 
contains  six  compart¬ 
ments,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  leather  handle  and 
steel  trimmings.  It  will  be 
presented,  post-paid, 
to  any  person  who  will 
send  us  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


No.  I  59.—' Whisk-Broom  Holder  . — Price 
$1.50.— Both  pretty  and  useful,  measuring  nine  inches 
across.  Covered  with  embossed  velveteen,  the  centre¬ 
piece  scarlet,  the  cross-sticks  sage-green,  finished  in 


black  and  steel.  Contains  a  good  whisk-broom  with 
black  polished  handle.  This  holder  has  brass  rings  by 
which  it  is  to  be  hung  on  the  wall.  The  too  sent  for  2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price, 
post-paid,  in  either  case. 

No.  160. —  Ladies’  Hand  Satchel.— 

Price  $1.40. — Black  alligator  skin,  with  handle  and  steel 
fastenings.  Outside  pocket  for  the  handkerchief.  Shape 
very  fashionable  in  New  York  City.  An  indispensable 
article  for  shopping.  Can  be  had,  post-paid,  by  any  one 
sending  us  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  supplied, 
post-paid,  for  the  price. 

No.  161  .—Lady’s  Plush  Hand-Satchel. 

— Price  $2.50. — A  beautiful  Satchel,  made  of  soft,  wine- 
color  plush,  finished  in  steel  and  glove-kid,  with  plush 
handle,  red  leather  lining,  and  an  outside  pocket  for  the 
handkerchief.  A  rich  and  elegant  article,  suitable  for  a 
present.  Presented,  post-paid,  for  3  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  eacli ;  OR,  supplied,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


Write  us  for  any  Information  you  want  regarding  Premium  Articles  or  Anythine;  not  on  the  List, 
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No.  I  62.— A  Useful  Plane— The  Favor- 

j^e__price  50  cents. — Farmers  wlio  do  not  have  a  regu¬ 
lar  work-shop  find  it  necessary  to  keep  a  few  tools. 
After  the  hammer  and  saw,  a  plane  is  most  frequently  re¬ 
quired  in  making  repairs  to  farm-machines,  and  doing 
odd  jobs  about  the  house.  For  general  use,  the  Favorite 
will  be  found  an  exceedingly  useful  tool.  It  is  easily 
kept  in  order,  quickly  adjusted,  and  capable  of  doing  ex¬ 
cellent  work.  One  of  these  useful  planes  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  any  one,  post-paid,  who  will  send  us  1  new 
subscriber  at  $1.50;  OR,  will  be  supplied  for  the  price, 
post-paid. 


No.  I  63.-An  Instructive  Scientific  Toy. 

Price  60  cents. — Very  few  boys  and  girls  know  how  many 
amusing  experiments  may  be  made  with  a  small  steel  mag¬ 
net,  like  the  one  represented.  It  is  a  horse-shoe  in  shape, 
and  has  a  soft  iron  Armature,  a,  which  is  removed  when 
the  magnet  is  in  use.  The  latter,  if  bent  out  straight 
and  hung  up  by  the  middle,  will  al¬ 
ways  turn  the  N  end  to  the  North; 
if  the  blade  of  a  penknife  is  rubbed 
upon  an  end  of  the  magnet,  it  will  be¬ 
come  magnetic.  Two  knives  rubbed 
on  different  arms  of  the  magnet,  will 
cling  together  lovingly,  but  if  rubb¬ 
ed  on  the  same  arm,  they  will  not 
notice  each  other.  A  needle  rubbed 
on  the  magnet  end,  and  floated  on 
water  on  a  bit  of  wood,  will  turn 
around  until  the  end  rubbed  on  the  S 
arm  points  to  the  North  Star;  a  knife- 
blade  rubbed  on  the  magnet  will  pick 
up  needles,  nails,  etc.  These  are  not 
half  the  curious  things  a  magnet  can 


No.  163. 

do.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  have  one,  and  we  can  send 
post-paid  a  very  good  6-inch  one  (bar  13  inches  long, 
weight  11  ounces)  for  the  price;  OR,  Present  one  to 
any  boy  or  girl  for  1  new  subscriber  at  $1.50,  post-paid. 


No.  164  . — Stronger  8-inch  Magnet  (bar  18)<f  inches, 
weight  21  ozs.)  supplied  post-paid  for  $1.25;  OR,  for  2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  165.— Straw  Lunch  Basket.- Price 

75  cents.— A  bright  and  pretty-looking  basket,  large 
enough  to  hold  a  nice  lunch.  It  is  made  of  soft  plaited 
straw  in  two  shades,  crimson  and  brown-color,  and  has 
a  double  strap  and  handle,  securely  fastened  on,  but 
capable  of  being  removed  if  desired.  We  will  send  this 
basket,  post-paid,  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR, 
supply  it,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


No.  I  66.— Square-splint  Lunch  Bas¬ 
ket. — Price  50  cents. — A  rather  larger  basket  than  the 
preceding  one,  of  straw-color  and  crimson  straw,  plaited 
in  with  thin  wooden  splints ;  wood  ends  covered  with 
wicker-work ;  a  strap  handle,  and  bright  metal  fasten¬ 
ings.  This  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  1  new  subscription 
at  $1.50  ;  OR,  supplied  post-paid  for  the  price. 


No.  167.— School  Set.— Price  $0.75.— Some¬ 
thing  very  nice  for  the  little  girls  and  boys.  Three  prizes 
in  one.  Twine-knitted,  sixteen-inch  School-bag,  neat 
and  durable.  A  “  Scholar’s  Companion,”  of  painted  tin, 
with  lifting  cover,  containing  a  sponge,  in  a  separate 
compartment ;  a  lead  pencil,  slate  pencil,  pen-holder, 
rnler,  and  chalk.  Last,  not  least,  a  beautiful  “Albany 
Patent”  Book-Slate,  with  highly-colored  and  polished 


covers,  and  “  patent  smoothed-surface,  wire-bound 
frame”  slate,  6x9  inches.  The  covers  of  this  Slate  show 
a  pretty  moonlight  scene,  of  Puck,  the  mischievous 
sprite,  playing  “leap-frog”  over  a  row  of  toad-stools. 
The  slate  is  kept  closed  by  means  of  a  pencil  which  fits 
into  slides.  This  very  desirable  Premium  will  be 
sent  for  one  new  subscription  at  $1.50 ;  OR,  supplied  for 
the  price,  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  168. —  Boy’s  Bicycle.— Price  $6.oo.— 
Suitable  for  a  boy  from  10  to  14  years  old.  This  is  a  well 
and  strongly  made  bicycle,  with  32-inch  front  wheel, 
tinned  iron  frame  and  seat,  and  shaved-spoke  wheels. 
Will  last  a  long  time,  and  always  delight  the  boy. 
Presented  for  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  we 
will  furnish  it  for  the  price.  Receiver  pays  the  freight 
charges  in  either  case. 


Rubber-Tired  Bicycles. 

No.  169. — Price  $13  50. — This  Bicycle  has  a  28-inch 
front  wheel,  leather  saddle,  etc.  It  is  wire-wheeled, 
with  round,  rubber  tire.  This  valuable  Premium  will  be 
sent  for  14  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  supplied 
for  the  price.  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in  either  case. 

No.  I  70.— Price  $18.00.— This  has  a  32-incli  front 
wheel,  and  will  be  sent  for  18  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Carriage  to  be  paid 
by  the  recipient. 

No.  I  7  I  .—Price  $25.00.— A  36-inch  front  wheel. 
Given  for  25  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  sent  on 
receipt  of  the  price.  Carriage  charges  to  be  paid  by  re¬ 
ceiver. 

No.  I  72.— Price  $35.00.— The  largest  size ;  has  a  42- 
inch  front  wheel,  and  will  be  Presented  to  anyone 
sending  us  35  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied 
for  the  price  named.  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  the  re¬ 
cipient. 

The  above  beautiful  Premiums  need  no  comment.  The 
ease,  speed,  and  wonderful  fascination  of  this  kind  of 
locomotion  are  well  known  to  all  who  have  experienced 
a  Bicycle  ride,  or  heard  it  talked  of  by  more  fortunate 
neighbors  and  acquaintances.  Many  will  take  advantage 
of  this  rare  opportunity  to  secure  possession  of  the 
wonderful  steed  which  requires  no  food  or  dr'mk,  asks 
for  no  rest,  and  excites  admiration  and  envy  in  every  be¬ 
holder. 


No.  I  73.— Sled.  —Price  $2.00.— Something  the  boys 
will  think  worth  working  fdr.  This  sled  is  thirty-three 
inches  (nearly  a  yard)  long,  and  twelve  inches  wide.  The 
body  is  made  of  varnished  oak  wood,  prettily  orna¬ 
mented ;  bright  tin  braces,  arched  knees,  and  polished 
runners.  Any  boy  can  get  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
and  secure  this  delightful  premium.  OR,  we  will  fur¬ 
nish  it  for  the  price.  Freight  expenses  to  be  paid  by  the 
recipient  in  either  case. 

No.  I  74.— Stereoscope  and  6  Views.— 

Price  $2.50.  Best  quality  Stereoscopes,  of  black  walnut 
with  satin  wood  hood,  and  excellent  glasses.  Six  good 
views  of  the  most  interesting  kind,  such  as  East  River 
Bridge,  Elevated  Railroad,  Public  Buildings,  etc.  Sent  for 
3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price. 
Carriage  in  either  case  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 


No.  I  75.— Folding  Book-rack.— Price $1.50. 

—Made  of  light  wood,  finished  with  black  knobs,  has 
three  shelves,  and  is  a  particularly  neat  graceful  affair 
when  hanging  against  the  wall.  For  packing  or  remov¬ 
ing  it  can  be  taken  entirely  apart  and  put  up  in  very 
small  space.  A  most  desirable  brook-rack  for  any  one  to 
own.  Sent  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  price.  Carriage  prepaid  in  either  case. 


No.  I  76.— Baseball.— Price  $1.50.—  Double-cover¬ 
ed,  white  kid;  size,  9  inches;  weight,  ozs.;  contains 
one  ounce  solid  moulded  rubber,  guaranteed.  A  treasure 
for  boys.  Will  be  given  for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  ; 
OR,  sent  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  I  77.— Iron  Savings  Bank.— Price $1.50. 
An  amusing  group.  A  coin  is  placed  in  the  old  mon¬ 
key’s  paw,  and  when  the  spring  is  touched,  the  baby 
monkey  leaps  up  and  throws  the  money  into  the  lion’s 
mouth,  which  opens  at  the  same  instant.  Bank  unlocks 


underneath  ;  painted  in  bright  colors.  Will  he  Pre¬ 
sented  to  any  one  who  will  send  2  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each  ;  OR,  will  be  supplied  for  the  price.  Receiver 
to  pay  expressage. 


No.  I  78.— Bonanza  Printing  Press.— 

Price  $3.00. — Print  your  own  cards,  labels,  etc.  Old  and 
young  can  easily  learn  the  art  for  pleasure  or  profit.  This 
press  is  made  of  malleable  iron,  japanned  in  black,  with 
red  and  gold  stripes.  Outfit  consists  of  Composing 
Pallet,  2  inch  Composition  Roller,  one  box  Wade’s  Ink. 
one  set  Spacing  Reglets,  one  phek  White  Bristol  Cards, 
full  2A  3a  font  of  Fancy  Card  Type,  including  Spaces  and 
Quads,  which  will  print  a  name  or  a  line  of  type.  Packed 
in  wooden  box,  with  full  directions  how  to  print  and  set 
type.  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this 
press  ;  OR  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price.  Carriage  to 
be  paid  by  the  receiver.  Very  popular  Premium. 


No.  I  79.— Commercial  Printing  Outfit. 

— Price  $2.00. — A  really  practical  and  useful  article  for 
business  and  household  hand-printing.  Solid  Rubber 
Type,  printing  and  dating  combinations.  This  outfit 
will  be  found  very  useful  for  addressing  envelopes,  print¬ 
ing  tags,  tickets,  price-lists,  and  for  many  other  pnrposes, 
for  which  an  expensive  rubber  stamp  would,  otherwise 
he  required.  It  will,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  make 
its  usefulness  felt,  as  nearly  every  stamp  can  be  made  at 
a  great  saving  of  time  and  trouble.  This  outfit  contains: 
Ten  alphabets  of  Solid  Rubber  Type  ;  a  three-line  type- 
holder  ;  three  sets  of  solid  rubber  figures  ;  one  pair  type- 
tweezers  ;  one  bottle  Rubber  Stamp  Ink  ;  one  pairlnking 
Pads ;  and  full  instructions  for  setting  type  and  printing. 
The  whole  is  fitted  into  a  substantial  walnut  box,  and  will 
be  Presented,  post-paid,  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  ;  OR,  sent,  post-paid,  for  the  price. 


Make  Your  Children  Contented  at  Home  by  giving  them  Means  of  Enjoyment. 
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No.  1 80.— “Little  Cem"  Family  Print¬ 
ing  Outfit. — Price  $1.00. — This  outfit  is  especially- 
designed  for  household  use,  and  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  children.  It  is  put  up  in  an  elegant  litho¬ 
graphed  tin  box,  and  consists  of  150  letters,  figures, 
etc  ;  and  pallette,  for  holding  type  ;  one  pair  of  ink-pads  ; 
one  bottle  Indelible  ink  ;  and  full  directions  for  use.  The 
letters,  figures,  etc.,  are  of  Solid  Rubber  type,  and  with 
this  outfit,  any  person,  even  a  child,  can  print  the  names 
of  the  family  on  linen  or  cards  ;  can  mark  books,  letters, 
envelopes,  papers,  etc.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  print  500 
cards  in  one  hour,  with  the  “Little  Gem.”  It  will  be 
Presented,  post-paid,  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each;  OR,  sent  for  the  price,  post-paid.  [“Directions 
for  use  ”  are  on  the  bottom  of  the  box.]  Very  popular 

No.  181.— Harvard  Printing  Press„- 

Price  $2.00. — Accompanied  by  full  instructions  in  a  fas 
cinating  and  useful  art.  Every  boy  should  have  a  print¬ 
ing  press.  The  “Harvard”  is  one  of  the  best  presses 
made.  Manufactured  of  malleable  iron,  japanned  in 
black  and  ornamented.  The  necessary  outfit  is  sent  with 
the  press.  Given  for  3  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR, 
sent  for  the  price.  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in  either 
case.  A  real  treasure,  and  one  which  any  intelligent  lad 
will  appreciate. 


No.  182.— Boy's  Wagon.— Price  $5.00.— This 
is  a  strong  fine  wagon,  with  28-inch  body,  painted  and 
ornamented,  with  its  name,  “  Star  Line  ”  on  both  sides. 
It  has  a  long  handle,  heavy  round  tire  wheels,  an  iron 
axle,  hub  caps,  and  a  comfortable  seat.  It  will  please 
the  small  boys  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  both  in  the 
house  and  out-of-doors.  Can  be  obtained  by  any  one 
sending  us  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied 
for  the  price.  Receiver  to  pay  the  expressage  in  either 
case.  A  very  popular  Premium. 


No.  183.— Doll’s  Perambulator.— Price 
$1.50. — The  wheels  measure  6  and  8  inches  in  diameter; 
the  body  is  made  of  willow,  prettily  lined ;  there  is 
a  parasol  canopy  to  keep  the  sun  off  dolly’s  wax  face  ; 


and  a  long  handle  at  the  back  of  the  carriage.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  present  for  a  little  girl.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  this  perambulator;  OR,  we  will  furnish 
it  for  the  price.  Receiver  to  pay  the  expressage  in 
cither  case. 


No.  1 84.-“  Tally  Ho”  Sulky  .-Price  $8.00. 
— This  style  of  velocipede  can  be  used  in  either  the 
house  or  the  street,  and  is  a  never-failing  source  of  de¬ 
light  for  children.  The  one  we  offer  is  suitable  for 
either  a  boy  or  a  girl,  from  four  to  ten  years  of  age  ;  it 
moves  easily,  but  with  great  speed,  and  is  strongly 
made,  very  durable,  and  highly  ornamented  and  finished. 
The  Tally  Ho  has  the  rowing  motion,  being  driven  by 
the  arms,  and  steered  by  the  feet.  It  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  best  judges  to  be  exceptionally  well 
adapted  for  healthful  exercise,  as  it  assists  greatly  in  the 
development  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  body.  In  the 
New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Pair  of  1882  (Sanitary  De¬ 
partment),  a  diploma  of  merit  was  awarded  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  “Tally  Ho  ”  Sulky.  We  will  present 
it  for  8  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  supply  it  for  the 
price,  the  expenses  of  freight  to  be  paid,  in  either  case, 
by  the  receiver.  Further  information  given  if  desired. 


No.  I85.-Eclipse  Steam  Engine.— 

Price  $1 .00. — This  engine  is  of  power  sufficient  for  run¬ 
ning  model,  or  toy  machinery,  and  is  four  and  a  half 
inches  high;  has  a  Boiler  of  Brass,  with  a  lamp  and  two 
speeds  to  belt  pulley.  It  will  be  presented,  for  2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  will  be  furnished  for 
the  price.  Post-paid,  in  either  case. 


Mathematical  and  Drawing  Instru¬ 
ments. —  There  are  very  few  persons  who  do  not 
occasionally  need  to  make  exact  drawings,  when 
dividers,  drawing-pens,  scales  and  the  like,  come 
in  play.  A  case  of  such  instruments,  with  a  place 
for  each,  is  a  great  convenience,  not  only  to  me¬ 
chanics,  but  to  all  who  wish  to  make  exact  drawings. 

No.  186.  — Extra  quality ;  12  pieces  ;  nickel-plated. 
Rosewood  Box,  Velvet  lined;  supplied,  post-paid,  for 
$5.00;  OR,  Presented,  post-paid,  for  7  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each. 

No.  187.  —Good  quality;  brass  and  steel;  14  pieces, 
including  brush  and  paints.  Supplied,  post-paid,  for 
$2.60 ;  OR,  Presented,  post-paid,  for  5  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each. 

No.  188.  — Stained  Wood  Box;  9  pieces.  Supplied, 
post-paid,  for  $1.80;  OR,  Presented,  post-paid,  for  3 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  189.  — Leather  case,  specially  for  pocket ;  extra 
quality;  11  pieces;  nickel-plated.  Supplied,  post-paid, 
for  $4.50  ;  OR,  Presented,  post-paid,  for  7  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  190.  — Leather  Case,  for  pocket,  etc.  Supplied,  1 
post-paid,  for  $3.00;  OR,  Presented  for  5  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  post-pai'd. 


and  a  half  inches  high.  It  has  a  Brass  Boiler  and  Safety 
Valve,  a  Brass  Pipe  connecting  the  boiler  with  the  steam 
chest ;  one  inch  stroke ;  cross-head  running  on  steel 
ways.  The  whole  is  packed  in  a  neat  box,  with  a  lamp, 
a  funnel,  etc.,  etc.  This  Horizontal  Engine  will  be 
presented  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each ;  OR,  will 
be  supplied  for  the  price.  Post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  1 92.— Perambulator.— Price  $13.50. — A 
very  pretty  baby-carriage,  having  the  patent  valise-top, 
where  the  curtains  can  be  kept  when  not  in  use,  as  well 
as  any  other  small  articles  desired.  The  entire  inside  is 
covered  in  all  wool  reps  ;  it  has  curtains,  hub  caps,  handle 
tips,  hand  rail,  etc.  The  body  is  made  of  either  slats  or 
wicker;  we  can  furnish  whichever  is  preferred.  This 
perambulator  will  be  presented  for  17  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  ;  OR,  supplied  for  the  price.  Receiver  to  ] 
pay  express  charges  in  either  case. 


No.  I  93.— Hand-Drill.— Price  60c.  An  indis¬ 
pensable  little  instrument,  without  which  no  tool  chest 
is  complete.  The  drill  stock  and  six 


safely  packed  in  a  box,  and  given,  post-paid,  to  any 
present  subscriber  sending  1  new  subscription  at  $1.50; 
OR,  we  will  supply  it,  post-paid,  for  60  cents. 


Further  Information  furnished  if  desired  regarding  Articles  on  this  or  any  other  page, 
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SPLENDID 


GUNS,  RIFLES,  ETC. 


No.  I94.-The  Famous  New  Double 
Barrel  Breech-Loading  Shot  Cun.— 
Remington’s  New  Model  1882.— Price  $45.00. 
_ These  guns  are  made  with  the  celebrated  Scott  Top 
Lever  action  and  double  Bolt,  Rebounding  Locks, 
large  Head  Strikers,  Patent  Fore-end  and  Extension  Rib. 
The  stocks  are  made  of  selected  American  Walnut,  with 
Pistol  Grip.  In  beauty  of  finish,  quality  of  material,  and 
in  the  desirable  shooting  qualities,  they  are  unexcelled. 
All  are  choke  bored  and  each  gun  is  thoroughly  tested  at 
the  factory.  We  are  able  to  pronounce  these  guns,  by 
actual  trial,  superior  to  any  others  in  the  market  for 
accuracy,  reliability  and  penetration.  We  can  supply 
either  10  or  12  gauge,  and  30-inch  barrels.  50  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  gun  ;  OR,  we  will  for¬ 
ward  it  on  the  receipt  of  the  price.  Express  prepaid  east 
of  the  Missouri  River. 

P.  S.— Our  Mr.  David  W.  Judd,  while  using  this 
pattern  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  reported  it  as 
shooting  very  strong,  with  fine  action,  and  every  way 
most  desirable. 

No.  195.— Single  Barrel,  Central  Fire 
Breech-Loading  Shot  Cun.— Price  $i5.oo— 

We  have  selected  this  gun,  as  we  know  it  to  be  tlie 
best  single  breech-loader  in  the  market.  It  is 
made  with  Top  Lever  Action,  Double  Bolt,  Rebounding 
Lock,  Patent  Fore-end,  Pistol  Grip,  Oiled  Walnut  Stock. 
The  Barrel,  Hammer,  Bolt  and  Trigger  are  of  solid  steel, 
and  the  gun  is  so  constructed  with  a  Patent  Safety  Catch, 
that  it  cannot  be  fired  unless  the  Barrel  Bolt  is  securely 
fast  in  its  proper  place.  12  bore,  30  to  36-inch  Barrel, 
with  Nickel  Frame.  20  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will 
secure  this  gun  ;  OR,  we  will  send  it,  express  paid,  east 
of  the  Missouri  River,  for  the  price. 

No.  196.  —  RIFLES  —  Remington’s 
Breech-Loading  Single-Shot  Rifle.— 

Price  $21.00— This  Rifle  is  especially  adapted  for  Gallery 
Practice  and  small  game  shooting.  The  action  is  so  per¬ 
fectly  simple,  that  it  does  not  get  out  of  order,  and  the 
charge  cannot  be  fired  until  the  breech  is  closed,  thereby 
absolutely  preventing  premature  discharge.  For  safety 
and  accuracy  this  rifle  is  unexcelled.  Barrel  28  inches 
long.  Any  one  can  have  his  choice  of  22,  or  32.  or  38,  or 
44  calibre.  This  will  be  presented  for  25  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  we  will  send  it,  express'  paid, 
east  of  the  Missouri  River,  for  the  price. 

No.  I  97.— Hunter’s  or  Sporting  Rifle. 

—Price  $27.00. — This  Rifle  is  designed  especially  for  long 
range  target  shooting,  and  for  general  use  as  a  Hunter’s 
and  Sportsman’s  rifle.  It  has  a  solid  Breech-block,  with 
direct  rear  support.  Side  Lever  Action,  Rebounding  Ham¬ 
mer,  and  the  trigger  is  always  in  the  safety  notch.  3S,  40 
or  45-calibre.  28  or  30-inch  barrel.  We  regard  this  as 
one  of  the  very  best  Rifles  now  made.  30  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  the  same  ;  OR,  we  will  send  it, 
express  paid,  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  for  the  price. 

Testimonials  from  tliose  receiving 
(Units  from  us. 

Attica,  la.,  January  23,  1883. 

I  received  the  gun  all  right,  and  am  perfectly  pleased 
with  it.  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  gun  can  be  sold  for  the 
price.  It  is  acknowledged  as  the  best  appearing  arm  in 
the  community,  and  its  shooting  qualities  are  in  accord 
with  its  appearance.  I  think  this  will  lead  us  to  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  J.  H.  Hard. 

Wildsborough,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  2,  1883. 

The  gun  came  all  right.  It  is  a  better  gun  than  I  ex¬ 
pected.  1  consider  it  the  best,  gun  lever  saw.  Thanks  for 
your  promptness  in  shipping.  Arthur  W.  Moss. 

Leadvilre,  Col.,  Feb.  2,  1883. 

I  have  given  the  gun  a  good  trial,  and  am  much  pleased 
with  it.  I  made  some  very  fine  shots  ;  some  of  the  boys 
were  with  me  at  times  when  game  was  so  far  off  that  they 


gave  up  the  shot.,  when  I  would  come  in  with  my  gun 
and  bring  it  down.  It  is  a  good  bargain,  and  a  fine  gun, 
and  you  will  hear  from  me  in  the  future. 

A.  G.  Wooster. 

Denny,  Pa.,  Feb.  8,  1883. 

I  received  the  gun  to-day.  It  is  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  Many  thanks.  Dr.  J.  M.  Scott. 

Monticello,  Ark.,  March  6, 1883. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
gun,  sent  me  by  you  as  a  Premium  for  obtaining  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Ameiican  Agriculturist.  The  gun  is  in 
every  respect  what  it  was  represented  to  be,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  my  bargain. 

W.  J.  Hamm. 

Moreland,  Ohio,  March  24,  1883. 

I  received  the  gun  all  right  on  the  22d  of  February.  I 
have  given  her  a  thorough  trial,  and  find  her  to  be  a  very 
strong  shooter.  Alfred  James. 

Honesdale,  Pa..  April  3,  1883. 

The  gun  received  safely,  and  am  very  highly  pleased 
with  it.  I  consider  it  a  most  excellent  one  in  every 
respect.  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  prompt  and 
honest  way  of  doing  business.  Wi,  T.  Butler. 


No.  198.— Powder  Flask.— Price  $1.75— A 
fine  article  made  of  copper,  with  patent  top  and  cord  at¬ 
tachment.  Carrying  8  oz.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each:  OR,  sent  for  the  price,  post-paid. 


No.  19©.— Shot  Pouch.— Price  $1.25.— A 
good  serviceable  3-pound  pouch,  made  of  selected 
leather,  with  ring  attachment  for  belt.  Sent,  post-paid, 
for  2  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each;  OR,  supplied  for  the 
price,  post-paid. 


No.  200.— Cartridge  Bag.— Price  $1.50.— 

Convenient  and  useful,  good  quality  Waterproof  Brown 
Canvass,  loops  inside  from  which  loaded  shells  are  taken  ; 
discharged  shells  kept,  separately  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bag.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  2  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each ; 
OR,  supplied  for  the  price,  post-paid. 


* 


WHO  FURNISH  OUR  PREMIUMS. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  following  Trust¬ 
worthy  Firms,  and  Individual  Houses  and  Manu¬ 
facturers,  who  have  aided  in  making  up  the  Valuable 
Premium  List  in  the  preceding  pages,  by  supplying  good 
articles,  at  rates  that  enable  us  to  make  such  liberal  offers 
to  our  readers.  We  mention  their  names  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  quality  of  the  articles  supplied. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. — Garden  Cultivators,  etc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  AUTOMATIC  ORGAN  CO.— Boston, 
Mass.,  and  L.  A.  HEYER,  51  Mercer  St...  N.  Y.  City. 

ANSONIA  CLOCK  COMPANY.— 19  &  21  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

J.  H.  BALDWIN. — House  Furnishing,  33  Murray  St., 
N.  Y.  City.  ’ 

BARKER  M’F’G  CO.— Gold  Thimbles, Providence. R.I. 

BARBOUR  BROTHERS. — Mac  rani  6  Lace  Desks,  Flax 
Thread,  etc.,  134  Church  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. — Microscopes, 
37  Maiden  Lane. 

CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL  MF’G  CO.— Lawn  Mow¬ 
ers,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 

C.  C.  CUMMINGS  &  CO. — Watches  and  Jewelry,  38 
DeySt.,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  F.  DARE. — Tally  Ho  Sulkies,  Children’s  Car¬ 
riages,  etc.,  47  Courtlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 

GOODELL  CO. — Potato  and  Apple  Parers,  etc.,  An¬ 
trim,  N.  H. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. — 729  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

C.  F.  A.  HINRICHS.— Lamps,  31  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 
City. 

JOHN  HOLLAND. — Business  Pencils,  etc..  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  E.  E.  ADAMS,  55  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  HOLMAN  &  CO. — Bibles,  Albums,  etc.,  1,222 
Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ROBERT  H.  INGERSOLL. — Linen  Markers,  Printing 
Outfits,  92  Fulton  St. 

C.  E.  JENNINGS  &  CO.— Tools,  96  Chambers  St.,N.Y. 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  EMERY  WHEEL  CO. -Corn  Shell- 
ers,  Lehighton,  Pa. 

LEVY,  DREYFUS  &  CO.— Mathematical  Instruments, 
Opera  and  Field  Glasses,  etc.,  11  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.— Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

LUDDEN  &  DOW. — Gold  Pens  and  Pencils,  194  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y. 

MERIDEN  CUTLERY  CO.— Cutlery,  49  Chambers 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

MILLER’S  FALLS  COMPANY.— Tools,  etc.,  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  74  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

PECK  &  SNYDER. — Sporting  Goods,  etc.,  124  Nas¬ 
sau  St..,  N.  Y. 

H.  M.  QUA.CKENBUSH. — Table  Requisites,  Herki¬ 
mer,  N.  Y. 

E.  REMINGTON  &  SONS. — Guns.  Plows,  etc.,  (Ilion, 
N.  Y.),  283  Broadway,  and  118  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 
City. 

A.  H.  SniPMAN.— Scroll  Saws  and  Engines,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

HORACE  F.  SISE. — Lemon  Squeezers,  etc.,  100  Cham¬ 
bers  St.,  N.  Y. 

HERMAN  SONTAG. — Musical  Instruments,  11  Park 
Place,  N.  Y.  City. 

STIRN  &  LYON. — Toys.  Games,  Novelties,  and  Fancy 
Goods,  20  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  City. 

J.  A.  WHITMAN. — Fountain  Pumps,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WILCOX  SILVER  PLATE  CO.— 6  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 
City. 


Write  to  us  for  information  as  to 
freight,  expressage,  or  postage  from 
New  York  to  your  home,  on  any  Pre¬ 
mium  article  you  wish  to  know  about. 


All  the  above  Guns  and  Rifles  are  of  First-class  Manufacture, 
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A  RARE 
OFFER 

SI  First-Class  SHEET  MUSIC  FREE 

Buy  fifteen  bars  of  Dobbins9  Electric  Soap  of 
any  grocer ;  cut  from  each  wrapper  the  picture  of  Mrs. 
Fogy  and  Mrs.  Enterprise,  and  mail  to  us,  with  full 
name  and  address,  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  all 
expense,  your  own  selection  from  the  following 
list  of  Sheet  Music,  to  the  value  of  One  Dollar*  We 
absolutely  GUARANTEE  that  the  music  is  una¬ 
bridged,  and  sold  by  first-class  music  houses  at  the 
following  prices: 

INSTRUMENTAL.  Price 

Artist’s  Life  Waltzes,  (Kunster  Lebcn,)  op  3 1 6,  Strauss  75 
Ever  or  Never  Waltzes,  (Toujours  ou  Jamals,)  Waldteufel  75 
Chasse  Infernale,  Grand  Galop,  Brilliant,  op.  23,  Rolling  75 
Turkish  Patrol  Reveille,  .  •  .  Krug  35 

Pirates  of  Penzance,  (Lanciers,)  ,  •  D' Albert  60 

Sirens  Waltzes,  .....  Waldteufel  75 
Fatlnltza,  Potpourri,  ....  Suppe  1  00 
Masrotte,  Potpourri,  ....  Audran  1  00 
Trovatore,  Potpourri,  ....  Verdi  75 
Night  on  the  Water,  Idyl,  .  .  op.  93,  Wilson  60 

Rustling  Leaves,  ....  op.  GS,  Lange  60 
VOCAL. 

Patience,  (The  Magnet  and  the  Churn),  .  Sullivan 
Olivette,  (Torpedo  and  the  Whale,)  .  Audran 
When  I  am  Near  Thee,  (English  and  German  words),  Abt 
Who’s  at  my  Window,  •  .  •  Osborne 


Lost  Chord, 

Biy  Dearest  Heart, 
Life’s  Best  Hopes, 
Requited  Love,  (4 
Bleep  while  the' 

In  the  Gloaming, 
Only  be  True, 
Under  the  Eaves, 
Free  Lunch  Cadets, 


Sullivan 
Sullivan 
Meininger 
nrt  Song,)  .  .  Archer 

~  '  Breezes, (4  part  Song, )Bishop 

.  .  .  Harrison 

Vickers 
Winner 
Sousa 


If  the  music  selected  amounts  to  just  $1,  send  only 
the  15  pictures,  your  name  and  address.  If  in  excess 
of  $1, postage  stamps  may  be  enclosed  for  such  excess. 

We  make  this  liberal  offer  because  we  desire  to 
give  a  present  sufficiently  large  to  induce  every  one  to 

five  Dobbins’  Electric  Soap  a  trial  long  enough  to 
now  Just  how  good  it  is.  If,  after  trial,  they  con- 
tinue  to  use  the  soap  for  years,  we  shall  be  repaid. 
If  they  only  use  the  fifteen  bars,  getting  the  dollar’s 
worth  of  music  gratis,  we  shall  lose  money.  This 
shows  our  confidence.  The  Soap  can  be  bought  of 
all  grocers  — the  music  can  only  be  got  of  us.  See 
that  our  name  is  on  each  wrapper.  Name  this  paper. 

A  box  of  this  Soap  contains  sixty  bars.  Any  lady 
buying  a  box,  and  sending  us  sixty  cuts  of  Mrs.  Fogy, 
can  select  music  to  the  amount  of  S4.50.  This  Soap 
improves  with  age,  and  you  are  not  asked  to  buy  a 
useless  article,  but  one  you  use  every  week. 

II  f*DAfPBkl  On  Pft  l16  S.  Fourth  St. 
iLlUnAlaHlS&bUl  Philadelphia. 
In  ordering  music,  mention  this  paper. 


$7,000,000  Paid  to  Policy-Holders  Toy 


Insurance  Compact. 

I  JKARTFOXOD.  COJ S2T. 

Every  Farmer  and  Business  Man 


SHOULD  BE 


INSURED  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS ! 

Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  the  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  Agents  everywhere. 


^  NEW  ^ 

MEAT  CHOPPER, 


NO*  10, 

FAMILY  SIZE 

.  PRICE,  S3. OO. 


CATALOGUE, 


The  American  Agriculturist  Sept.  Number  says,  “  We  have  given  Av 
this  Meat  Chopper  a  thorough  trial,  with  most  satisfactory  results.”  nS 

,d  by  all  Hardware  Dealers.  Send  for  Terms^ 


MAHER  &  GHOSH’S  COMMON-SENSE  KNIFE. 

Contains  Pruning  blade.  Jack-knife  blade,  and  Budding  or  Speying 
blade.  Cut  gives  exact  size.  Blades  carefully  forged  from  razor 
Steel,  file-tested,  and  replaced  free  if  soft  or  flawy. 

Price  $1.00,  post-paid,  or  either  of  the  2 
blades,  to  cents:  with  large  and  small  knife 
blades,  50  cts.  (®*Wc  sent  2,000  dozen  of 
this  knife  by  mail,  in  1882.  A 
Planter  in  the  West  Indies  or¬ 
dered  50  for  his  own  men.  A  cat¬ 
tle  man  in  Australia  ordered  25 
for  use  on  his  ranch.  No  knife 
ever  met  the  needs  of  so  many 
people,  and  when  one  went 
into  a  new  locality,  it  brought 
orders  at  once  for  more. 

MAHER  &  GR0SH,  Cutlers, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

40-PAGE  LIST  SENT  FREE. 


Third  and  Dauphin  Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ATTENTION 


FARMERS.! 


,E°m  f 

5  „  £ 

S.  -o’  3 

2  %  a- 

rt  13  <3 

©  o  w  . 
SO  _  o 


B^"N  E  W*H 

CHAMPION 

FORCE  PUMP 

Has  Vacuum  Chamber  and  Air 
Chamber,  producing 

A  CONTINUOUS  FLOW  OF 
WATER, 

Beth  in  Suction  and  Discharge. 

Works  Smoother  &  Easier  than 
any  other  Force  Pump. 

BRASS  Cylinders,  No  Stuffing  Boxes, 
ANTI-FREEZING. 

Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  wells.  Fitted 
to  attach  hose  for  fire  protection, 
Bprinkling  lawns,  gardens,  etc. 

LIGHT!  STRONG’ 
DURABLE! 

Circulars  and  Price-List  free,  address 
1*1  AD&f  BELMONT, 

tfLAIm  DnUOa  New  York, 

Manf’rs  for  Territory  East  of  Illinois. ' 

Sandwich  Enterprise  Co. 

SANDWICH,  ILL., 

Manf’rs  for  Illinois  and  Territory  West.* 


W.  S.  BLUNT, 

100  Beekman  St., 
New  York, 

Manufacturer  of  the 

“  UNIVERSAL,” 

“  LOTUS,”  AND 

“NOISELESS” 

Force  Pumps. 

Mushroom  Strain¬ 
ers, 

Sand  Chambers, 
Deep  Well  Pumps. 
Garden  Engines. 

Orders  received,  and 
Pumps  fitted  complete 
and  ready  to  be  put  into 
the  deepest  wells. 

Full  supply  of  Hose, 
Iron  Pipe,  and  Brass 
Goods. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 
FERMENTA¬ 
TION. 


TO  KEEP 
IT 

SWEET 

XT  53315 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free :  sufficient  for 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  Bbls.,  $1.50,  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.80  by  mail,  prepaid.  Price 
lower  in  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZINSSEll  «fc  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


BARBOUR’S 

YIMAMli  LISE  FL1X  THREW 

1784.  (In  one  pound  boxes.)  1883. 

Attractive  and 
Useful  Occupation  for 
LADIES.. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOK, 
with  full  particulars  and  in¬ 
structions,  by  mail,  25  cents. 

LACE  DESKS,  $2,  $2.50,  and 
$3  each. 

LINEN  THREAD  on 
spools  (200  yards),  in  White 
and  W.  Broum,  specially 
adapted  for  Crochet  and 
Lace  TFork. 

All  kinds  of  FLAX 
THREADS  for  HAND  and 
MACHINE  Work.  For  Sale 
by  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods 
Dealers  througnout  the 
country. 

THE  BAXtBOUB,  BEOS.  CQ„ 

134  Church  street,  New  York. 

25  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

517  and  519  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GRIND  YOUR  OWN  BONE 

Meal  and  Oyster  Shells 

in  the  Frank  Wilson  Pat.  $5  Hand  Mill. 
Also  grinds  corn  and  cob.  Illu-trated 
Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  implication.  Address 
Also  Power  Mills.  WILSON  BROS.,  Easton ,  Pa. 
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[October, 


YOU  NEED 


Established  1845. 


A  GUIDE  for  the  GARDEN. 

150  Pages.  Beautifully  Illustrated  Colored  Plate  of 
Flowers.  800  Illustrations.  Indispensable  to  every 
reader  of  tbe  American  Agriculturist.  Mailed  for  6  cents. 
Price  List  tnot  illustrated;  free. 

ALSO, 


Beautifully  Illustrated;  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  Garden. 

Its  contributors  are  all  acknowledged  authorities  on  the 
subjects  treated  by  them. 

Valuable  Premiums  Given  to  Each  Subscriber. 

"Seasonable  Hints,"  and  “  Answers  to  Correspondents ,” 
in  each  number,  are  alone  worth  the  price  charged  for  the 
journal  the  entire  year. 

$1.00  per  Year,  3  mouths  trial  trip,  30  cents. 

Sample  copy  and  premium  list  free. 

Persons  subscribing  now  will  receive  the  remaining  num¬ 
bers  for  1883  free. 

I3?“The  American  Garden  and  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  both  for  one  year,  for  only  $*£.00. 

IS.  K.  BSaISS  & 

34  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 


ESITABSLISHEIO  1838. 


ire/h  acRELlj$LE- 


The  Subscriber  begs  leave  to  offer  a  strain  of 

VEGETABLE  A8SD  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

which  in  point  of  purity,  vitality,  and  superior  qual¬ 
ity,  shall  not  be  equalled  by  any.  Special  efforts  are  made 
to  furnish  Market  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  good  seeds,  and  whose  trade  remains 
steadfast.  A  trial  is  invited,  and  as  a  guide  will  mail 
Dreer’s  Garden  Calender,  containing  complete  lists 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  and  Plants,  to 
the  address  of  anv  one  interested  in  Horticulture. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

SEEDSMAN  and  FED  15 1ST. 

No.  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

i!  „„ . . 

Natural  Flowers,  Grasses  and  Moss  pressed  on  Photo¬ 
graph  Cards,  Letter  Paper,  etc.  Fancy  Palmetto  Fans, 
Palm  Leaves,  Grass  Bouquets,  etc.  Wholesale  List  free. 

ARNOLD  PUETZ,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


MALL  FRUITS 

CARNATIONS 
ROSESand  PANSIES 

-  My  catalogue  gives  full  instructions  for 

culture,  describes  the  new  varieties,  offers  Plants  at 
reasonable  prices  Q  \Sf/UI  (C©  Rochester 
and  is  free  to  all.  ui  Ui  a¥  #4ILI£t»J  NewYork. 


S1 


Hardy  Clematis. 

The  best  Ornamental  Climber  for  Porches.  Lattice  Work, 
and  Lawn  Decoration.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

JOSEPH  KfFT,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

FOREST  and  EVERGREEN  TREES, 

lardy  Catalpa  Seeds, 

CATALPA,  PINE,  SPRUCE,  LARCH,  ASH,  &C.,  &c. 
All  Nursery  Grown.  Tree  Seeds,  Forest  Trees,  by  mail. 

R.  DOUGLAS  &  SON,  Waukegan,  Ills. 


Co  Bo  BOGJP&S, 

THE  OLDEST  SEEDSMAN  IN  PHIL  A., 

133  MARKET  ST., 

SEEDS  IN  PAPERS  SENT  PER  MAIL  FREE. 

Send  for  his  Catalogue. 


H1®*  BfU?  H  a  B  Eft  a  you  to  send  for  our  new 

IT  WSLL  PM 

thing  for  Garden  and 

Farm  (Free).  JOHNSON  <Sfc  STOKES, 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Best  Market  Pear. 

99,999  Peach  Trees.  All  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  new  and  old  Strawberries,  Grapes, 
Currants,  Raspberries,  &c.,  &c.  New 
Blackberry,  the  EARLY  CLUSTER, 
early,  hardy,  good ;  single  hill  yielded  13 
ssy  quarts  at  one  picking.  Send  for"  free  cata- 
^  fogue.  J.  S.  COLLINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

150,000  PEACH  TREES.—  Over  60  of  the  best 
varieties,  suitable  for  all  sections,  grown  from  healthy 
natural  seed  and  free  from  disease.  Also  a  full  stock  of 
other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  A  large  stock  of  Wilson 
Early  Blackberry,  Raspberry,  Grapes,  Strawberries,  Con. 
Col.  Asparagus,  Hedge  Plants,  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  and 
General  Nursery  Stock  packed  to  carry  any  distance  with¬ 
out  charge.  No  travelling  agents.  Address, 

CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO„  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.J. 

Great  Northern  and  Southern  Nursery. 

Catalogues  Gratis.— Showing  how  and  what  to  plant, 
with  much  valuable  information.  For  Fall  of  1883  and  Spring 
of  1884,  my  stock  will  be  full  and  unusually  fine.  A  full  line 
of  Peaches  and  extra  long  keeping  Apples,  Keifer  and  Le¬ 
conte  Pears,  Japan  Persimmons,  Reas’  Mammoth  and 
Champion  Quince,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees,  and  all 
stock  usually  found  in  a  first-class  Nursery.  Prices  low  for 
reliable  stock.  RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Del. 

1838 a  1883 pomona  nurseries. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
KIEFFER’S  HYBRID  PEARS. 
100  Acres  in  Small  Fruits. 
100,000  PEACH  TREES. 

OLD  and  NEW  varieties  STRAWBERRIES, 
Raspberries  and  Blackberries,  GRAPES  and 
.  Currants.  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Plants  and 
Vines  at  lowest  rates  for  pure  and  genuine  stock.  Liberal 
discount  to  tbe  trade.  Catalogue,  with  Colored  Plates, 
Free.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


||dANIEL  BOONE, 
ig|  ATLANTIC, 

IwSTMWMEsi 

gfi  JERSEY  QUEEN, 
H  JAMES  VICK, 
SjjPrince  of  Berries, 
H  MANCHESTER. 
BsENECA  QUEEN. 

A  new  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogued 

of  these  and  many  other  New  and  CholceSB 
varieties  of  SMALL  FRUITS,  CDCC  I TO 
Trees,  Vines,  ROSES,  etc.,  r  II CE.  sKa 
H.S. ANDERSON, ^Cayuga  Labe  Nurseries, fag 
Established  4855.  '  Union  Springs  N.Y.jH 

ALBERT  DICKINSON, 

Dealer  in  Timothy.  Clover,  Flax.  Hungarian.  Millet,  Red  Top,  Blue 
Grass,  Lawn  Grass.  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  &c. 

POP  CORN. 

;  115.  117  &  119  Kinzic  St.  Office.  115  Kinzie  St., 

!  104,  106, 103  &,  1 10  Michigan  St.  CHICACO  ,  ILL. 


Warehouses  j 


are  used  by  Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  the  best  Cultivators  in  the  world.  They  are  new,  sure  to  grow  if  decently  treated, 
and  produce  the  most  gratifying  results.  They  will  make  the  garden  bloom  and  the  owner  smile.  If  you  would  know 
how  to  get  and  grow  them,  send  tn  VICK’S  FLORAL  GUIDE  for  1884,  an  elegant  book  of  150 pages.  2  Colored 
Plates,  and  100 1  Illustrations  of  the  choicest  Flowers,  Plants  and  Vegetables,  with  directions  for  growing.  Sent  to  any 
one  for  10  Cents.  In  English  or  German.  If  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  the  10  Cents. 

VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE— 32  Pages,  a  Colored  Plate  in  every  number  and  many 
fine  Engravings  of  Flowtrs  and  Plants.  Price  $1.25  a  year ;  five  copies  for  $5.00.  Spec'men  numbers  sent  for  10  Cents  ;  3 
trial  copies  for  25  Cents.  Address,  JAMES  VICK.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WE  SELL  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE 

GARDEN 

Priced  Illustrated  Catalogues  Free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSOH&CO. 

35  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  New  Strawberry,  Legal  Tender, 

has  stood  2  years  further  trial,  and  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  leading  berry  growers  of  this  section,  and  will  be  ofler- 
ed  this  fall  at  $2  j>er  doz. ;  $10  per  hundred ;  with  liberal  dis¬ 
count  to  the  trade.  All  the  best  kinds  on  the  best  terms. 

200,000  Kiefer  and  Leeont  Pear  Buds,  75  cts.  per 
hundred  ;  $5  per  M.  Headquarters  for  the  early  Prolific  and 
Reliance  Raspberries,  the  best  for  profit.  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  free.  J.  C.  GIBSON,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

FOR  PRICES  New,  Extra  Strawberries,  Gregg, 
Tylor,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  &c..  Choice  Seed 
Potatoes,  address  S.  E.  HALL,  Cherry  Valley,  111. 


E.P.ROE 


Supplies  Country  Homes 
with  Choice  Small 
Fruit  Plants  and 
Grape  Vines.  Bid- 
well— the  finest  straw¬ 
berry  in  the  world. — Seneca  Queen, Manchester, 
Jersey  Queen  strawberries;  Cutlibert  and 
Gregg  raspberries,  specialties,  with  a  full  assortment 
of  all  the  new  and  standard  kinds.  Send  stamp  for 
Descriptive  Catalogue.  Address 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  E.  P.  ME 


BERRY  BOXES  &  PEACH  BASKETS. 


MANUFACTURED  AT  ,,|| 

oTHE  MICHIGAN  BASKET  FACTORY  0“ 

A.  W.  WELLS  flc  0  0,T 

mnniiiiui 


Cm  " 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH.  J 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  .fetal 


BEST 

NATIVE 

WHITE 

GRAPE 

EVER 

Produced. 


NIAGARA 

HEALTHY,  HARDY,  VIGOROUS,  PRODUCTIVE, 
EARLY.  Hangs  on  the  vine  for  months  and  never 
drops,  cracks  or  shrivels.  Bunches  large,  compact,  uni¬ 
form,  beautiful  and  showy.  A  good  keeper,  of  excel-, 
lent  quality,  and  pronounced  by  experienced  manufac¬ 
turers  unsurpassed  as  a  wine  grape.  We  court  the' 
fullest  investigation,  and  invite  all  to  come  and  see  it. 

Put  out  on  terms  of  special  advantage  to  the  vine- 
yardist.  Send  for  circular. 

NIAGARA  GRAPE  C©., 

_ _ Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Kstrongconcordgrapevines 

by  mail,  postpaid,  for$l.  Can  mail  after  Oct.  1st. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ordernoto.WM.B.REED 
Chambersburg  Nurseries,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Why  Go  West? 

And  risk  tornadoes  and  all  the  discomforts  of  semi- 
civilization,  when  either  large  or  small  farms— in  a  genial 
climate :  in  the  heart  of  the  finest  fruit  region  of  America  ; 
convenient  to  schools,  churches,  stores  and  mills ;  access¬ 
ible  by  railroad  and  steamers  from  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  (which  cities  afford  the  best  of 
markets  for  the  fruits  and  other  products  of  these  farms)— 
can  he  bought  in  the  State  of  Delaware  on  as  good  terms 
and  for  as  low  prices  ?  Come  at  once,  or  write  to 

AMOS  COLE, 

Real  Estate  Agent, 

Harrington,  Kent  County,  Delaware. 

POSITIVE  GURU 

for  the  blues  free,  address  Jones  of  Binghamton.  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  also  5-ton  freight  paid  wagon  scales  $60. 

IMPROVED  FARM  IMPLEMENTS! 

Non-Explosive  Steam  Engines,  Best  Railway  and  Lever 
Horse-Powers.  Threshing  Machines.  Straw-Preserving 
Threshers,  La  Dow’s  Disc  and  Steel  Spring  Tooth  Harrows, 
Eagle  Sulky  Horse  Rakes,  Cultivators,  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Steamers,  etc.,  etc.  Wheeler  &  Melick  Co.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Established  1880.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 

A.  P.  DICKEY  FANNING  MILLS 

Are  so  well 
known,  that  lit¬ 
tle  need  be  said 
of  them.  How¬ 
ever,  with  their 
latest  improve¬ 
ments,  they  are 
considered  to  be 
the  most  sub¬ 
stantial,  Easy 
Running,  and 
best  Cleaners, 
Separators,  and 
Graders  of  all 
kindsof  Grain, 
Seeds,  Beans, 
Peas,  Rice, 
Cofl'ee.Spices, 
&c„  to  be  found 
on  the  Globe.  They  are  made  In  9  sizes,  for  Farm  and 
"Warehouse  use.  For  Foreign  shipment,  they  are 
packed  in  cases  of  4  mills  each.  We  also  make  the 

"Peerless”  Corn  Siieller,  Cast  Iron  Land  Eollers,  &c. 
For  Catalogues  and  Prices,  address 

DICKEY  &  PEASE,  Manufacturers, 

RACINE,  Wisconsin. 

This  Firm  guarantee  all  their  goods. _ 

DITCHING  MACHINE. 

FOR  UNDERDRAWING. 

Will  do  more  Work  than  30  Men  with  Spades. 

Guaranteed  to  give  Satisfaction. 

Send  for  Circular.  Address 

VVM.  RENNIE,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Sole  Manufacturer  and  Patentee. 


BEST  in  use  for  Mowing 
Away  Hay  in  barns  or  stack¬ 
ing,  being  adapted  for  either  pur¬ 
pose.  Has  no  equal  for  Simplici¬ 
ty,  Durability,  and  good  work. 
The  track  is  self-adjusting,  and  is  easily  put 
up.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  special 
terms  lor  introduction  to  E.  L.  CHURCH, 
Manufacturer,  Harvard,  McHenry  Co.,  Illinois. 

J.  Al.  cross. 

Manufacturer  of 

HAY  CONVEYORS, 

For  Straight  and  Curved  Track. 

ENSILAGE  BUCKETS,  POST,  FLOOR, 
AND  OTHER  PULLIES. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Testimonials.  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 
Rights  granted  to  Manufacturers  outside  of  N.  Y.  State. 


GRAPPLING  HAY  FORK  &  RAILWAY  HAY  CONVEYOR 

Best  combination  known.  Used  by  thousands.  Circulars  sent 

Agents  El  \gkjf  fe?  E1  Slf  C  SYRACUSE, 

Wanted.  MiBiWHaEiKOi  New  York. 


'OW  YOUR  CLOYER  AND  TIMOTHY 

WITH  THE 


'  3 


MICHIGAN  WHEELBARROW  SEEDER. 


Send  forcircular  describing  latest  improvements. 
MASON  GIBUS,  Homo’-  Cnlbonn  Co.,  Mich. 

GOOD  MEN  WANTED  capable  of 

™  earning  So 

to  SIO  per  day.selling  our  new  braided  Silver 
Mould  White  Wire  Clothes  Line,  warranted  to 
last  a  lifetime.  Pleases  at  sight.  Sells  readily  at  almost 
every  house.  Agents  continually  reporting  grand 
success.  Counties  reserved.  Interesting  Catalogue  free. 
Address  GIRARD  WIRE  MILLS.  Philadelphia 


IOTATO  DIGGE 

Send  for  List  of  the  cheapest,  best,  most  practical 
Digger  made.  800  bus.  dug  per  day  !  Also  thousands 
of  winter-blooming  plants. 

JOHN  A.  8ALZER,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


A.  B.  COHU&  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Agricultural  Machines, 

197  WATER  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

Will  Issue  for  1884  a  New  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  100 
Illustrations  of  the  latest  improvements  in  Implements 
and  Machines  for  Farm  and  Plantation,  worth  $5.00  to 
Planter,  Farmer,  or  Dealer  ;  sent  post-paid  to  any  part  of 
the  World  on  receipt  of  20  cents.— Spanish  Edition,  post¬ 
paid,  one  dollar. 

Special  circulars  Free  to  any  part  of  the  world  of  the 

“A  R  O  99  RIDING  GRAIN  DRILL. 

r\ .  D.  W.  Every  one  planting  five  acres  of 
Grain  needs  one.  Warranted  superior  to  any  made.  Price 
from  $75.00  to  $100.00. 

“A  R  O  99  INDIAN  CORN  SIIELLER 
M-  D.  O.  and  COB  SEPARATOR  will 
do  double  the  work  of  any  Siieller  In  the  market.  Price 
$10.00  to  $20.00. 


MARSH’S  CYLINDER  BED 

FOOT  LATHE! 

^  This  is  a  new  loathe, 

£  andon  a  new  having 
s’  a  Cylinder  Bed ,  which  is 
£  much  more  simple  and 
*  convenient  than  the  old 
o1  style.  It  has  attachments 
**  for  Circular  and  Scroll 
fe;  Sawing*,  and  for  Bracket 
£  Moulding-.  New,  novel, 

§*  and  the  nest  invented, 
s  (^“Manufactured  and 
§*  sold  by  the 

BATTLECREEK  MACHINERY  CQ„  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

MATTHEWS’  SEED 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular,  showing  improvements  for 
1883.  Made  only  by  T.  B.  EVERETT  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Everett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  STRONGEST  AND  I5EST 

Ensilage  Gutter 


DRILL 


Has  no  equal  as  an  Ensilage  or  Feed  Cutter.  For 
Ease  of  Motion  it  Is  Unexcelled.  For  Strength  it  is 
the  Boss  of  all  Feed  Cutters.  Has  swept  the  board 
wherever  exhibited  at  Fairs,  Dairy  Conventions,  etc. 
For  Circulars  and  full  information,  address 
,  BELLE  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
{Successor  to  David  Lawton.)  Boohip,  Win. 

SfiTO©  REWARD  _ 

For  any  machine  hulling  as  much  clover  //V 
seed  in  one  day  as  the  yfljX v 


Illus¬ 
trated. 

Pamphlet 

mailed  fre@»  -s 

Newark MachlnoCo.,  Newark,  .V/.|W/,  mr 
0.  Formerly  the  Hagerstown 
Agr.  Imp.  Mfg.  Co.,  Hagerstown ,'Md7^ 


ONE  DAYi 


II 


BEIT  m  THE  WORLD! 

THE  BATTLE  CHEEK 

SELF" 
'FEED 


WOOD-SAWING  MACHINE 


Made  in  two  sizes,  and  sold  with  or  without  power. 

ALSO  CIRCULAR  WOOD-SAWS. 

BATTLE  CREEK  MACHINERY  C0„  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Send /or  Circular  a>:,d  Price-List, 


The  only  adjustable  Wire  Cloth  Sieve  made.  It  will  take 
out  good  seed  from  the  refuse  of  windmills  that  cannot  be 
cleaned  by  any  other  process.  Can  be  adjusted  to  many 
different  size  and  shaped  meshes.  No.  1  Sieve  will  separate 
Plantain,  Daisy,  Buckthorn,  Wild  Carrot,  &c.,  from  Clover 
Seed,  Eed  Top  and  Plantain  from  Timothy,  and  Timothy 
from  Clover  Seed.  No.  2  will  separate  Rye,  Cheat  and 
Cockle  from  Wheat.  No.  3  grades  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn. 
Endorsed  by  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  D. 
Landreth  &  Sons,  Plant  Seed  Co.,  Henry  A.  Dreer,  J.  M. 
McCullough’s  Sons,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  J.  L.  Breck  &  Sons, 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dep’t.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prices :  Nos.  1  and  2,  $2.25 ;  No.  3.  $2.50.  Express  prepaid. 

Ask  your  Hardware  Dealer  for  them. 

MILTON  SIEVE  CO.,  Limited,  Milton,  Pa. 


XCELSIORUB. 
CLIPPER 
LAWN  MOWERS/'hand 

MOWERS 

10  to  20  IN. 

UR6EBEMCTXM/  HORSE 
IN  FMX^>«UMOWER8 


Send  for  Circu¬ 
lar  &  Price-List. 


25  TO  40  IN. 

.CHADB0RN& 
C0LDWELL 
'MANUF’G  CO. 

NEWBURGH,  N.  V. 


FERTILIZERS. 

Feed  your  Land,  and  it  will  Feed  You. 

Sardy’s  Phospho-Peruvian  Guano 
and  Acid  Phosphate. 

For  twenty  years  have  proved  to  be  the  cheapest  Fertiliz¬ 
ers  in  use,  because  the  best.  ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED. 
Prices  reduced.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 

J.  B.  SARPY  &  SON,  141  Water  St.,  New  York. 

METROPOLITAN 

FERTILIZER, 

Composed  of  Blood, 
Meat,  and  Bone.  Equal 
to  the  high-priced  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

Only  $25  per  ton. 
Sold  only  by 

H.  B.GRIFFING, 
70  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York. 

Silver  &  Deming  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters. 

We  manufacture  eight 
sizes  Feed  Cutters  for 
hand  and  power.  Our 
power  Cutters  have  our 
Pat.  Safety  Flywheel, 
which  prevents  acci¬ 
dents  so  common  to 
other  Cutters.  We  are 
the  original  patentees 
and  manufacturers  of  a 
Safety  Fly  Wheel,  and 
ours  is  the  only  one 
that  is  a  success.  Wo 
also  manufacture  a  spe¬ 
cial  Ensilage  Cutter. 
This  machine  is  large  and  powerful,  and  will  be  found  in 
everyway  adapted  to  cutting  green  corn-stalks  for  ensilage. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List  of  Feed  and 
Ensilage  Cutters.  SILVER  &  DEMING  MFG.  CO., 
Please  mention  this  paper.  Salem,  Ohio. 

EVAPORATING  FRUST 

Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MANUF’G  CO., 

Waynesboro,  Pa. 


and  Washing  Machine. 

No  Stove,  Tubs,  nor  Kettles 
needed.  Saves  Fuel,  Labor, 
and  Clothing. 

B.  L.  RYDER  &  CO., 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


FREE  AS  A  SHOWER, 


address  Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  for  his 
humorous  scale  story. 
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AMEBICA^  AGBICULTUBIST. 


[OCTOBER, 


Russell  &  Co.’s  Saw  Mills 


And  SAW  MILL  ENGINES. 

A™  everywhere  acknowledged  the  best.  Specially  adapted  to  the  Farm  and  Plantation  work, 
c?  j  ?re  Ittro'sInnK  lucrative  employment  to  thousands.  Favorable  terms  to  responsible  buyers. 
Send  for  1883  Annual.  We  also  build  THRESHERS  and  THRESHING  ENGINES  a  full  line, 
STATIONARY01-  Address  purl>°8es>  ‘“dudins  PORTABLE,  SEMI-PORTABLE,  TRACTION. 

RUSSELL  «fc  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE. 

CHEAPEST,  BEST  ANI> 
MOST  DURABLE. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  small  grain  elevators, 
portable  saw  and  grist  mills,  butcher 
shops,  cheese  factories,  cider  mills, 
and  the  running  of  light  machinery 
generally. 

Full  power  guaranteed,  and  every 
boiler  insured  for  1  year  payable 
to  the  purchaser. 

Can  be  operated  by  any  ordinary 
person.  Every  engine  complete, 
ready  to  run  as  soon  as  received,  and 
warranted  as  represented. 

3  Horse  Power,  $250  '  7  Horse  Power,  $375 
5  .  .  ",  300  10  “  “  500 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

PAIGE  IVTF’C  CO., 

340,  342  State  St., 

PAINES VII. LE,  OHIO. 

The  Westinghouse 


THRESHING  MACHINES, 

Engines  and  Horse  Powers. 

Grain  Threshers,  unequalled  in  capacity  for  sepa¬ 
rating  and  cleaning. 

Combined  Grain  aud  Clover  Threshers,  fully 
equal  to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and  a  genuine 
Clover  Hullerin  addition. 

Two  Speed  Traction  and  Plain  Engines,  posi¬ 
tively  the  most  desirable  for  Lightness,  Economy,  Power 
and  Safety.  6, 10,  and  15  Horse  Power.  Boiler  has  hoi  izon- 
tal  tubes,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable 
features  of  vertical  boilers. 

Horse  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain.  All 
sizes.  Circular  Saw  Mills  of  most  approved  Patterns. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

THE  WESTINGHOUSE  CO., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

SOMETHING  to  HAMMER  ON 

For  Farmers. 


Save  your  bills  at  the  Blacksmith’s  and  Machine  Shop  by 
having  on  the  farm  one  of  these  celebrated  ANVILS— fully 
warranted,  and  of  the  best  material.  Best  Hardened  Cast 
Steel  Face  and  Horn.  Address,  for  Circulars,  etc., 
FISHER  &  NORRIS, 

Original  and  Only  Manufacturers,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

DON’T  CONFOUND  JONES 

S-Ton  $60  Wagon  Scale,  all  iron  and  steel,  with  any  wood 
lever  thing.  Address  Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton, 


Hege’s  Improved  Circular  Saw  Mills. 

With  universal  Log  Beam,  g  hj 
Rectilinear,  simultaneous  »  2. 
Set  works,  and  Double  §  § 
Eccentric  Friction  Feed.  J" 
■a  o' 
A 


o  >> 

<!£  Send  for 
CIRCULARS 


Manufactured  by  Salem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  N,  C. 


CUpP£/^ 


This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 
Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is  as  strong  and  will  scour  equal 
to  steel.  We  also  make  it  of  charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and 
Implements  sent  free. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYL0R  AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

LEFFEL’S  IMPROVED 

Turbine  Water  Wheel, 

Over  8,000  In  use. 

Adapted  for  any  Fall  of  Water. 
No  more  Economical  Water 
Wheel  ever  made. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  Wheel  Book. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


1  CORN 

SHELLER ! 

(Wood’s  Patent.) 

Will  shell  one  bushel  of 
Corn  in  4  minutes. 

Write  for  circulars  and  full 
particulars  to  manufacturers, 

Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel  Co. 

LEHIGHTON,  PA. 


DARNELL’S  n  FURRQWER 

PATENT  Hi  ^MARKER 


I  © 

E® 

A  03 

^  . . Js* 

Opens  a  ET  & 

J) better  row  S** 

Ifeither  soft  or  hard  gQ 

f  ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Marks  any  width  from  2%  to  5  feet,  and  from  a  mere 
mark  to  6  inches  deep. 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  does  the  business ;  is 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years.1 "  J.S.  Collins,  Moor  estown, N.J. 

“It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  immense.”  E.  L.  Coy ,  Pres.  Wa»h.Co.(N.Y.)  Agr.  Society 

H.W.DOUGHTEN  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.* 


Gauge* 
adjustable 
to  all  inequaP 
ities  of  ground. 


The  Best  is  Always  the 
Cheapest  ! 

Bookwalter  Engine, 

Acknowledged  by  mechanics 
and  practical  engineers  to  be 
the  most  compact,  substantia], 
economical  engine  that  has 
been  offered  to  the  public.  Its 
superior  construction,  and 
ease  of  management,  at  once 
Commends  it  to  those  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  use  of 
such  machinery.  — 
Every  boiler  and  en¬ 
gine  thoroughly  test¬ 
ed  before  being  sold. 
The  following  prices 
are  for  engine, boiler, 
governor,  pump,  etc., 
complete : 

3  Horse  Power,  $240 

4  J*  “  “  $280 

6 K  “  “  .  $355 

§K  “  “  $440 

Put  on  cars. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO- 
Springfield,  Ohio,  or  110  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


PATENT  SAW  MILL. 


Address,  TAYLOR  MFC.  CO. 

( Please  Mention  this  Paper.)  Chambersburc,  Pa* 


WHITMANS  Fountain 
Pump  for  washing  Window*, 
(Carriages,  etc.  Protects  building# 
from  fire,  &  trees,  vines,  etc.  from 
ilnsects,  potato-buw  and  canker- 
worms.  No  Dwelling.  Country 
Home, or  Factory  should  be  with¬ 
out  the  Fountain  Pump. 

I  Send  for  large  illustrated 
Circular  J.  A. Whitman,  Pat- 
tee  aud  MTr*  Providence  K.1* 


Carpenter  Saws 

Or  any  other  kind,  you  can  file  vourself  with  our  New 
Machine  so  that  it  will  cut  Better  than  Ever.  The 
teeth  will  ail  remain  of  equal  size  and  shape.  Sent  free 
on  Receipt  of  $2.50  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Illustrated  Circulars  free.  Address 

E.  ROTH  ifc  llltO.,  New  Oxford,  Pa. 

THE  LIOH  ENSILAGE  AND  FEED  GUTTER. 

Combining  ths  latest 
Improvements. 
the  besTInsilage 

AND  FEED  CUTTER 

Manufactured. 

For  full  description,  send 
for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Address, 
The  Belcher  &  Taylor 
Ag’l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

JOHN  DEERE 

PLOWS. 

GiLPDN  SULKY  PLOW, 

DEERE  SPRING  CULTIVATOR. 

A  Complete  Line  of  Hand  Plows,  Riding  and  Walking  Culti¬ 
vators,  Harrows,  Double  Shovels,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

DEERE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Moline,  Illinois. 


TRIUMPH 


ik f  STEAM  GENERATOR. 


For  Cooking  Feed,  Heat¬ 
ing  Water.  &c. 

Send  for  Catalogue  C,  with  arti¬ 
cles  on  Preparing  Feed  for  Stock. 

RICE,  WHITACRE  &  CO., 

35  and  37  So.  Canal  St.. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

PULVERIZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 
Greatest  Agricultural  in¬ 
vention  of  tne  age.  Saves 
1 90  per  cent-  of  labor,  and 
doubles  the  value  of  the 
manure.  Spreads  evenlv 
all  kinds  of  manure  broad¬ 
cast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 
the  time  required  by  hand* 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particular  to  * 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  M’F’G  CO.»  Syracuse,  Onoudogo  Co.,  If.  b 
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AMERIO-AJ^  agriculturist. 
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THE  MARVELLOUS  WEBBER  MUSICAL  DOLL. 
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A  Mechanical  Wonder. 

Last  year  we  first  introduced  this 
charming  novelty  to  the  children 
of  America  and  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  Toy  ever  devised  attained 
such  immediate  popularity;  fully 
aware  of  its  merit  we  had  thousands 
of  Dolls  ready  for  the  Holiday  trade 
notwithstanding  which  the  supply 
was  exhausted  early  in  December, 
and  hundreds  of  children  who  came 
to  our  store  were  disappointed.  We 
have  been  accumulating  stock  for 
the  past  nine-  months  and  shall  en- 
‘  deavor  this  war  to  fill  all  orders  the  day 
of  receipt.  The  l»oll  has  been  Im¬ 
proved  in  every  way  since  last 
year.  Instead  of  the  stiff  German  body 
as  in  all  imported  Dolls  our  Doll  has  an 
AMERICAN  MADE  BODY  with 
>  limber  joints  so  that  it  will  sit  easily  and 
gracefully  in  any  position.  The  arm  is 
of  Finest  Kid  with  separate  fingers. 

These  are  positively  the  finest  bodies  ever 
put  in  a  Doll,  they  are  of  graceful  and  1 
shape,  and  much  better  ana  more  exper 
made  than  the  best  imported  bodies  which  they 
will  out-wear  many  times.  The  Waxen 
Heads  with  long  hair  are  of  the  best  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  make  made  especially  for  this  Doll  and  they  are  as 
heautitul  as  life,  long  hair,  beautiful  eyes  and  delicately 
tinted  cheeks.  We  consider  them  the  finest  Doll’s  Heads 
ever  imported  into  this  country,  and  that  without  the 
Wonderful  Musical  Attachment  THE  doll 
ALONE  IS  WELL  WORTH  THE  ENTIRE  PRICE.  THE  MUSI¬ 
CAL  Attachment  is  concealed  within  the  body,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  inventions  of  the  age.  Its  shape  and 
location  are  shown  in  the  right  hand  engraving.  It  is 
a  Perfect  Musical  Instrument,  finely  made. not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order  and  so  arranged  that  a  slight 
pressure  causes  the  Doll  to  play  one  of  the  following  airs: 
Home  sweet  home,"  “  Greenville,"  “Iwant  to  bean  angel  " 
There  is  a  happy  land,”  “  ~ 

. .  "  ~  Son"  ”  “  ‘ 


_ _  _  ‘Sweet  bye  and  bve,”  “ Bonnie 

"Hoio  can  I  leave  theeT'  “A  B  G  Song,"  “America,"  “Thou,  thou  reian’st”  (German),  “Frohe  Bot- 
schaft"  (German),  “Tell  Aunt  Rhoda,"  “Buy  a  broom,”  “Yankee  Doodle,”  Coming  thro’  the  Rye."  “  God 
bless  the  Prince  of  Wales,”  “Grandfather’s  Clock,”  “  Child’s  Song,"  “Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  “Joyful  Message ” 
(German),  “Old  Folks  at  Home,"  “Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,”  “ So  many  Stars"  (German),  “Sleep  my  Child" 
(German),  “  When  la  little  bird,”  “  Cradle's  Empty,"  “God  save  the  Queen.”  Walking  and  talking  dolls  have 
long  been  made,  but  they  arfe  expensive,  soon  out  of  order  and  do  not  afford  the  little  ones  have  the  pleasure 
and  entertainment  that  our  Wonderful  Musical  J>oll  does,  which  is  the  Greatest  Novelty  in 
CHILDREN’S  TOYS  EVER  PRODUCED  and  is  ihe  most  beautiful  and  approriate  present  that  can  be  made  to  a 
child.  We  can  furnish  three  sizes  No.  1,  22  inches  high,  price  $2.75.  No.  2,  24  inches  high,  larger  head 
price  $3.25.  No.  3,  26  inches  high,  OCR  BEST  DOLL,  price  $4.0».  These  Prices  Include 
Boxing.  All  three  sizes  are  equally  perfect  and  complete,  hut  the  larger  the  doll  the  larger  the  musical 
attachment  and  better  head.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price-,  fine  embroidered  Chemise 
25  ets.  extra.  The  Trade  Supplied.  Address  all  orders  to  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
OEGAN  CO.,  No.  57  Washington  Street,  (Boston,  Mans..  U.  S.  A. 

RELIABLE  ROOFING. 


OLD  ROOFS. 

Protect  your  Buildings  by  using  Glines’  Slate  Roofing 
Paint,  which  neither  cracks  in  winter  nor  runs  in  summer. 
Old  shingle  roofs  can  be  painted,  looking  much  better,  and 
lasting  longer  than  new  shingles  without  the  paint,  for  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  re-shingling.  On  decayed  shingles  it  fills 
up  the  holes  and  pores,  and  gives  a  new  substantial  roof 
that  lasts  for  years.  Curled  or  warped  shingles  it  brings  to 
their  places  and  keeps  them  there.  This  slate  paint  requires 
no  heating  or  thinning,  is  applied  with  a  brush,  and  very 
ornamental.  Be  sure  you  obtain  our  genuine  article,  which 
Is  chocolate  color,  and  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  slate.  On 

TIN  OR  IRON  ROOFS 

the  red  color  is  often  preferred,  and  is  acknowledged  the 
best  paint  in  the  market  for  durability  on  metal  surfaces. 

It  has  a  heavy  body,  hut  is  easily  applied  ;  expands  by  heat, 
contracts  by  cold,  is  a  slow  drier,  and  never  cracks  nor 
scales.  One  coat  is  equal  to  4  of  any  other  paint.  Build¬ 
ings  covered  with  tar-felt  can  be  made  water-tight  at  a 
small  expense,  and  preserved  for  years. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

N.  Y.  SLATE  ROOFING  CO., 


NEW  ROOFS. 

Rubber  Roofing  being  very  elastic,  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  by  Architects,  Corporations,  Public  Institutions, 
Builders,  and  leading  men  in  all  sections ;  can  be  laid  over 
old  shingles,  felt,  plastic  and  mastic  roofs  with  positive 
satisfaction ;  will  not  draw  in  hot  weather ;  sheds  water 
readily,  and  Is  a  strictly  reliable  article. 

NO  TAR  OR  GRAVEL  USED. 

We  mail  such  simple  directions  for  applying,  that  any  one 
can  roof  his  own  house. 

Mills,  foundries,  and  factories  a  specialty.  Materials 
complete  for  a  new  steep  or  flat  Koor  of  Glines’  Rubber 
Roofing  costs  but  about  half  the  price  of  re-shingling.  For 
Private  houses,  barns,  and  buildings  of  all  descriptions,  it  is 
far  superior  to  any  other  roofing  In  the  world  for  conveni¬ 
ence  in  laying,  and  combines  the  ornamental  appearance, 
durability,  and  flre-prooi  qualities  of  tin,  at  one-third  the 
cost. 

MARBLEIZED  SLATE  MANTELS. 

Cheap  as  wood:  beautiful  colors;  newest  styles.  Send 
stamp  for  Book  of  Designs.  We  can  save  you  money. 

127  Church  St.,  Phila.,  or  N.  Y.  City. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS! 

■■Sand  stereopticons 

For  Public,  Sunday  School  and  Home  Exhibitions. 

Views  all  Subjects  I  'l208K.SS.FREE 

C,  T.  MILLIGAN, 

THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATOR. 

Again  Improved  for  season  of  t884.  Self-Regulating.  No 
Electricity,  Clock-work,  etc.  Can  be  used  anywhere  and  by 
anybody.  Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  the  leading  Poultry 
Breeders.  Send  3c,  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

A.  M.  IIALSTED,  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
“Artificial  Incubation  and  Incubators,”  by 
A.  M.  Halsted.  135  pages ;  octavo.  Over  100  Illustrations. 
The  only  complete  work  on  this  subject.  Paper,  75c.; 
Cloth,  $1.00. 


ECONOMY  WASHER  GUTTER. 

Cuts  Washers  and  Gaskets  of 
Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wag¬ 
ons,  mowing  machines,  and  small  ma¬ 
chinery,  from  K  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter 
made.  Sent  by  mall,  prepaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Every 
farmer  needs  one.  Liberal  discount  to 
Agents. 

WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY, 

No.  282  Detroit  st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FISHES  AND  FARMERS 

defenceless  without  scales.  5-Ton  Wagon  Scales  $60.  Jones, 
he  pays  the  freight.  Address  Jones  of  Binghamton,  Bing¬ 
hamton.  N.  Y. 


The  AUTOMATIC  POCKET 

Adjusts  itself  in  the  pocket;  no  trou¬ 
ble  ;  excludes  dust ;  nolds  the  watch, 
secure ;  protects  the  case  from  dent¬ 
ing,  scratching  and  wearing.  Every 
person  having  a  watch  should  haveone 
The  only  reliable  watch  pocket.  Sent 
forSOc.by  the  Automatic  Pocket 
Co.  517  Market  St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
State  size  of  watch.  Agents  wanted 


.CHEAP  GUNS  for  THE  PEOPLE. | 

g  GREAT  WESTERN  WORKS,  g 

Pittsburgh,  g 

ov  „PlCTORIAiTCATALOGUES  FREE.  n^***B|r  5 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers,  Ammunition,  Seines,  Hets,-g 
Fishing  Tsokle,  Raaors, &o.  sent  0.  O.  D.  for  examination.’  Q 

Muskets,  Caps,  Wads,  Shells,  Primers,  Cartridges, 
Ammunition  and  Gun  Materials  of  every  kind, 
Gunsmith’s  Materials,  Fishing  Tackle,  Seines, 
Nets,  &c.,  all  at  very  low  Prices.  Address 

GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburg,  Fa. 


PATENTS 

We  continue  to  act  as  Solicitors  for  Patents,  Caveats, 
Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  etc.,  for  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  England,  France,  Germany,  etc.  We 
have  had  thirty-five  years  experience. 

Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in  the  Sci¬ 
entific  American.  This  large  and  splendid  illus¬ 
trated  weekly  paper,  $3.20  a  year,  shows  the  Progress 
of  Science,  is  very  interesting,  and  has  an  enormous 
circulation.  Address  MUNN  &  CO.,  Patent  Solici¬ 
tors,  Publishers  of  Scientific  American,  37  Park 
Row,  New  York.  Hand  book  about  Patents  sent  free, 


Cold  Water  Sheep  Dip. 

NON-POISONOUS.  NON-CORROSIVE. 

Mixes  perfectly  with  COLD  WATKlt.  Is  a  sure  cure 
for  all  Skin  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  of  domestic 
animals,  and  in  the  Household,  destroys  all  bad  smells. 
Every  farmer  should  keep  it. 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 
296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Aid. 

UniYersity  of  the  State  of  New  YorL 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  next  session  of  this  Institution  will  open  Octobei 
1883.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  he  had  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 
_ _  Dean  ol  Ihe  Faculty. 

BEES  AND  HONEY." 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

Gleanings  is  a  52-page  monthly,  published  the  first  of 
each  month.  A  supplement,  Juvenile  Gleanings,  of  16 
pages,  is  published  the  middle  of  each  month,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  reports  semi-monthly  of  the  state  of  bee  culture  in 
almost  all  regions  of  the  globe  where  civilization  ex- 
tends.  Terms,  SI. OO  Per  Year. 

A  B  C  OF  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  book  of  318  pages,  and  over  175  illustrations.  This  13 
kept  standing  in  type,  and  corrected  several  times  a 
year;  thus  when  you  buy  it  you  are  sure  of  a  book  that 
is  up  to  the  times.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1.25;  in  paper,  $1.00. 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

Our  customers  now  number  something  over  1 50*000 
and  goods  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  To 
keep  pace  with  late  improvements  and  new  inventions, 
our  price  list  is  kept  constantly  standing  in  type,  and 
new  editions  are  printed  in  the  busy  season,  frequently 
as  often  as  once  a  month.  A  sample  copy  of  Gleanings 
and  a  price  list  sent  free  on  application. 

A«  I.  HOOT,  Medina,  O. 


GERMAN  CARP. 


A  new  book  of  instructions  of  140  pages  on  the  culture 
and  habits  of  this  great  pond  fish  for  the  millions.  The  ex¬ 
perience  and  experiments  of  nearly  80  years  of  pond  and 
lake  making,  and  fish  culture.  A  hook  for  the  practical 
man  in  plain  English.  Mailed  to  any  one,  postage  paid,  on 
receipt  of  One  Dollar.  Also,  live  German  Carp  and  Goldfish 
sent  by  express.  Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  Address, 
GEO.  FINLEY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


improved  OOWISE 


K-Newton’s 

Pi  _ _ 

Holds  them  fi riii ly ,  d raws 
them  forward  when  lying 

_  down,  pushes  back  when 

- ^standing,  givs  freedom  of 

head,  keeps  them  clean. 

E  C  NEWTON  Batavia  Ill 
/Breeder  of  Jersey  Cattle. 


BLUE  VALLEY  HERD. 

One  hundred  recorded  Thorough-bred  Cattle,  best  families 
of  Short  Horns.  Excellent  individual  merit  and  colors. 
Six  hundred  High  Grades,  best  herd  in  the  State.  Stock  for 
sale.  Address  me  through  the  mail,  or  call  at  the  Blue 
Valley  Bank,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

WM.  P.  HIGINBOTHAM. 


W'O.M.MAQIE,  'is.-.  T.R.KUML 

Ofl/QINATOR  A NO  M ANA C, ERS \  BU S 7 NE S S/ytA M A C “ 

The  p.  M  .  MAC.bE  C  O.,/ 
U^rCtWT0  R  OERS 

,  ;  OF  THE  wit|.  KNOWN 

MAGI  E  OR  POLAND, CHINA  HOG’S., 

•  v  OXFORD ‘BUT!#?  GO.,  OHIO. 

'  •'  U-  W;  ?  V  •  .  Jm 


*=W0RLD  BEATERS 

DAIRYMEN  AND  STOCK  BREEDERS. 

SPOONER  <fc  REA,  Proprietors  of  Keystone  Cotton 
Seed  Mill,  grind  Cotton  Seed  Meal  from  pure  cake. 
Send  for  Circular.  Erie,  Pa. 


HARNESS. 

A  Good,  Substantial  Single  Harness. 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated  for  St  3.50.  Call  and  see 
or  Bend  for  sample.  Also  :i  complete  assortment  of  RID¬ 
ING  SADDLES.  BRIDLES.  CARRIAGE  ROBES,  and 
DUSTERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING,  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  40  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
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BURRELL  &  WHITMAN, 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  latest  Approved  Apparatus  for  manufacturing  BUTTER  and  CHEESE  most 
successfully,  and  obtaining  the  largest  profit.  New  developments  constantly  coming  out.  Send  for  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  52  pages. 


Little  Falls, 
New  York, 


DAVIS  &  RAMIN 


170  Lake  8t§ 
Chicago* 

MFRS.  OFTBE 

FA1RLAMB 


MILK  CAN 


FOB 

Cream  Gathering, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

CREAMERY  SUPPLIES* 

200  Cans  sent  on  trial  T> 
Send  for  CatalogmeJL> 


SHIPPERS  OF  MILK,  ATTENTION  l 


II  BOTTLES. 

PATENTED  MARCH  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  IiOntr  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Go. 

A.  A. 

72  Murray  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


POTATOES  NOE  PUMPKINS 

don’t  count  but  weigh  on  a  Jones  5-Ton  Wagon  Scale,  $60. 
Jones  he  pays  the  freight.  Address  Jones  of  Binghamton, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Apparatus  and  Supplies 

For  Cheese  Factories,  Creameries  &  Dairies. 

Complete  Manufacturing  Outfits  a  specialty.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Circular  of  Improved  Apparatus  for  making 
Cheese  and  Butter.  Also  the  O.  K.  CABINET  CREAMERY. 
JOHN  S.  CARTER,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MIRY  THERMOMETERS! 


50c. 


All  Glass.  Easily  kept  clean. 

B^~Tells  you  when  to  Churn, 

Scald,  &c.  Sent  by  mail  for 

W,  MITCHELL  M’ALLISTER. 

OPTICIAN,  728  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

rSTANDARQ  WIND  MILL 

27  'MEAItS  I3ST  VSE. 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sizes-I  to  40  H.  Power 

Adopted  by  U.S.  gov. 
at  forts  and  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  IXL  Feed  Mill, 

which  can  he  run  by  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO.  BATAVIA  ILL. 


HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

The  Improved 

UNION  CHURN. 


UNION  h 


Made.  § 

Wanted.  . 


Agents 

UNION 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  run  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
articles  to  the 


MANUF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Moseley’s  Cabinet  Creamery, 

Creamery  &  Refrigerator 

COMBINED. 

Sizes  for  one  cow  to  fifty. 

For  families,  large  and  small 
dairies,  factories,  and  for  the 
cream-gathering  system  ;  for 
hotels,  restaurants,  boarding 
schools,  and  like  institutions. 

Ad  pted  for  summer  and 
winter  dairying.  Used  either 
with  or  without  ice. 

Sold  strictly  on  its  merits  j 
warranted  as  represented. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

For  Circulars  address 
MOSELiE  Y  &  STOPPARD  M’f’g  Co.,  Ponltney,  Vt. 

BUTTER-WORKER 

Operating  on  the  principle  of  direct 
and  powerful  pressure,  instead  of  roll¬ 
ing.  grinding,  orslidingupon  the  butter. 
Works  in  the  salt  as  well.  Certain , 
easy,  quick,  strong. ,  cheap.  Send  for 
full  descriptive  circulars  to  the  In¬ 
ventors  and  SOLE  MAKERS, 
PORTER  BLANCHARD'S  SONS, 
Concord,  IV.  H. 

COLD  FACTS. 

Sav,  send  to  Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
for  free  book  on  scales.  5  Ton  $60. 


THE  INTER  OCEAN 


-IS  ONE  OF- 


THE  ABLEST  AND  PUREST  NEWSPAPERS 


PUBLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Its  enterprise  in  collecting  news  in  both  Europe  and  America  is 
not  excelled  by  any  American  journal,  and  the  boldness  and  ability 
with  which  it  editorially  discusses  the  living  issues  of  the  day  give 
it  a  high  character  as  a  literary  and  political  publication. 

THE  WEEKLY  EDITION  «f  THE  IM’ER  OCEAN, 
as  a  family  paper,  is  the  equal  of  any  American  Weekly  Newspaper. 

It  is  edited  with  great  care  in  all  its  departments,  and  especially 
adapted  to  the  position  of  fireside  friend,  both  for  young  and  old. 

Its  popularity  is  evidenced  by  the  extent  of  its  Circulation,  which 
is  now  the  largest  of  any  similar  publication  in  the  United  States. 

The  postage  paid  by  THE  INTER.  OCEAN  on  circulation 
last  year  was  S  6  9,609.36 „ 

The  following  are  the  terms  on  which  THE  INTER  OCEAN 
is  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid : 


Daily  (including  Sunday),  per  year.... . . .  ....$12.00 

Daily  (excluding  Sunday),  per  year .  .  10.00 

Wednesday’s  Edition  (with  Musical  Supplement),  per  year .  2.00 

Saturday’s  Edition  (sixteen  pages),  per  year .  2.00 

Sunday’s  Edition  (sixteen  pages),  per  year .  2.00 

Semi-Weekly  Edition  (published  Monday  and  Thursday),  per  year. .  2.50 

WEEKLY  EDITION,  per  year,  -  -  -  -  $1.15 


Persons  sending  ONE  DOLLAM  AND  THIRTY  CENTS, 

will  receive 

THE  WEEKLY  INTER  OCEAN  ONE  YEAR 

And  the  bound  volume  of 

“  OUR  CURIOSITY  SHOP  ” 

For  the  year  1882.  This  is  a  book  of  200  pages,  neatly  printed  on 
good  paper,  and  paper  bound. 

Address  THE 


THE  WEEKLY  INTER  OCEAN  is  a  large  eight-page 
paper,  with  seven  columns  to  the  page.  About  once  in  four  weeks 
it  prints  four  pages  additional,  making  a  twelve-page  paper. 

In  addition  to  the  news  of  the  world,  of  which  it  has  an  admir¬ 
able  condensation,  THE  INTER  OCEAN  keeps  up  with  all  cur¬ 
rent  literature,  publishing  the  best  stories  and  literary  productions  of 
the  day.  Its  family  departments,  which  are  run  under  the  several 
titles, 

“Our  Curiosity  Shop,”  “Woman’s  Kingdom,” and  “The  Home,” 

are  ably  and  happily  conducted,  and  in  themselves  constitute  a  very 
valuable  feature. 

In  its  Correspondence,  both  American  and  Foreign,  THE 
INTER  OCEAN  excels  almost  all  contemporaries.  In  addition 
to  its  correspondence  by  mail  from  Paris,  London,  and  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  Capitals,  THE  INTER  OCEAN  has  each  week 

A  CABLE  LETTER, 

giving  all  the  latest  and  most  important  events  of  the  Old  World. 
This  letter  is  sent  by  cable  each  Saturday  night,  and  generally  occu¬ 
pies  from  two  to  three  columns  of  the  paper. 

Remember,  THE  WEEKLY  INTER  OCEAN  and  CURI¬ 
OSITY  SHOP  for  1882,  only  $1.30. 

Sample  copies  of  THE  INTER  OCEAN  sent  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

INTER  OCEAN,  Chicago,  Ill. 


1883.] 
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CHEAPEST  BOOK  EH  THE  WORLD. 

The  New  American  Dictionary  Price  only 


_ _ -  -0 —  --  - v - - v— - - generic 

knowledge,  as  well  as  the  best  Dictionary  in  the  world.  Superbly  bound  in 
cloth  and  gltt.  No  pocket  affair^  but  a  large  volume.  It  contains  every  useful 
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word  in  the  English  language,  with  its  true  meaning,  derivation,  spelling  and 
pronunciation,  and  avast  amount  of  absolutely  necessary  information  upon 
Science,  Mythology,  Biography ,  American  History,  insolvent  land  and  interest 
laws,  etc.,  being  a  Perfect  Library  of  Reference.  Webster’s 
Dictionary  costs  $9.00  and  the  New  American  Dictionary  costs  only  $1.00. 

Read  what  the  Press  Says : 

U  We  have  examined  the  New  American  Dictionary  and  find  it  is  a  very 
valuable  book. -House  &  Home.  “We  have  never  seen  its  equal,  either  in  price, 
finish,  or  contents.” — The  Advocate.  “Worth  ten  times  the  money.” — Tri¬ 
bune  and  Farmer.  44  A  perfect  Dictionary  and  library  of  reference.”— Leslie 
Illustrated  News.  44  We  have  frequent  occasion  to  use  the  New  American 
Dictionary  in  our  office  and  regard  it  well  worth  the  price.”— Christian  Union. 
“With  the  New  American  Dictionary  in  the  library  for  reference,  many  other 
much  more  expensive  works  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  ignorance  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  history,  business,  law,  etc.,  is  inexcusable  in  any  man.” — Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can.  “A  valuable  addition  to  any  library.”— N.  Y.  Sun.  “There  is  more  real 
worth  than  in  most  books  at  ten  times  the  cost.”— N.  Y.  Commercial  World. 
Note  the  price,  $  I  ,O0»  post-paid;  2  copies  for  SI. 75. 

Extraordinary  Offer. 

we  will  send  Free  as  a  premium  the  American  Waterbury  8tem  Winding  Watch 
Fora  Club  Of  15  we  willsend  free  a  Solid  Silver  Hunting  Case  Watch. 

For  8  Club  Of  30  we  willsend  free  a  Lady’s  Solid  Gold  Hunting  Case  Watch. 
For  a  C I U  b  Of  50  we  will  send  free  a  Gents’  Solid  Gold  Hunting  Case  Watch. 
Send  a  Dollar  at  once  for  a  sample  copy.  You  can  easily  secure  one  of  these 
watches  in  a  day  or  two,  or  during  your  leisure  time  evenings. 

As  to  our  reliability  we  can  refer  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper,  the  commercial 
agencies  or  any  express  Co.  in  this  city.  Address 

WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

THIS  SPLENDID 
COIN  SILVER  HUNTING  CASE 


WATCH  FREE 

To  any  person  who  will  send  ns 
— an  order  for— 

jr  NEW  AMERICAN 
10  DICTIONARIES 

At  One  Dollar  Each. 

Any  person  can  readily  secure 
Fifteen  subscribers  in  one  or  two 
hours,  or  in  a  single  evening.  If 
you  want  a  good  SO  LID  COIN  SILVER  WATCH 
and  want  to  get  it  WITHOUT  MONEY  you  can 
easily  do  so.  Send  ONE  DOLLAR  for  a  sample  copy 
of  the  NEW  AMERICAN  DICTIONARY  and 
see  how  easy  you  can  get  up  a  club  of  F I  FT  E  E  N  ■ 

If  you  don’t  care  to  get  up  a  club  yourself  will  you  kindly  hand 
this  to  some  person  whom  you  think  would  like  to  get  the  watch.  48 
page  illustrated  catalogue  free  Send  money  by  registered  letter 
or  r.  O.  Money  Order,  Send  all  orders  to  WORLD  MANU* 
FACTURING  CO.  122  Nassau  Street,. New  York. 
WORLD  MANUFACTURING  CO.  November  21st,  1882- 

Find  enclosed  $30  for  30  New  American  Dictionaries  and  the  Ladies’  Solid 
Gold  W atch,  I  secnred  Thirty  Subscribers  in  one  day,  and  have  several  more 
promised.  Everyone  likes  the  Dlctionary  and  all  I  have  seen  have  subscribed) 

miss  LAVRA  COIL,  Annapolis,  rao( 

Office  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  Post  Office  Department, 
World  Manni’g  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  29,  1883. 

The  New  American  Dictionary  ordered  January  15  at  hand.  I  obtained 
fourteen  subscribers  in  about  as  many  minutes  last  Saturday,  and  find  the 
Post  Office  department  is  •  good  field  to  work  in.  The  book  proves  to  he 
jnst  the  thing  for  office  use.  I  have  many  more  promised,  and  will  send 
another  larger  order.  Send  the  silver  Watch  as  premium  for  this  club. 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials  uik  the  above]  Respectfully,  ROBERT  II.  WOOD. 

CORNISH'S tfffi}' “ORIENT  ORGANS”  ONLY  $35.00 

including  Stool  and  Instruction  Book,  and  Boxing  and  delivery  on  board  cars  here.  The  “  Orient  ” 
Organ  has  never  before  been  offered  for  less  than  $100.00.  We  are  now  selling  out  all  we  have  in 

Btocit  (about  125)  at  less  than  actual  cost  to  build.  $35.00  ONLY. 
READ  DESCRIPTION  GIVEN  BELOW. 

5  Octaves,  16  Stops,  Sub-Bass,  and  2  Knee  Swells. 

CONTAINS  5  SETS  OF  REEDS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  Set  Large,  Powerful  Sub-Bass  Reeds*  of  14  Notes. 

44  Exquisitely  Pure,  Sweet  Melodia  “  44  37  “ 

44  Rich,  Mellow,  Smooth  Diapason  44  44  24  “ 

44  Charmingly  Brilliant  Celeste  **  44  23  44 

44  Pleasing,  Soft,  Melodious  1/iola  44  44  14  44 

Solid  black  walnut  case,  well  and  substantially  made,  and  elegantly  finished  and  embellished 
with  fancy  frets,  carved  ornaments  and  gold  tracings.  Patent  Triple  Upright  Bellows,  which 
are  superior  to  any  bellows  ever  constructed,  rollers,  handles,  lamp-stands,  music  pocket,  sliding 
fall  with  lock,  and  all  the  latest  conveniences  and  improvements.  DIMENSIONS:  Height,  IQ 
in.  ;  Length,  48  in.  ;  Depth,  25  in.  ;  Weight,  boxed,  375  pounds. 

RF’MFMRI-RT  ^  is  only  necessary  to  send  ns  references  as  to  your  responsibility 

_ _  11  C. Ill  fc III  O  till  .  and  Organ  will  be  shipped  you  on  16  days’ test  trial.  If  it  suits, 

you  are  to  send  us  Its  price  and  pay  freight  ;  if  it  does  not  suit,  you  can  return  it  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways.  |t  will 
pay  you  as  an  Investment  to  buy  a  number  of  these  Organs  to  sell  again.  This  is  an  opportunity  which  occurs  only 
©nee  in  a  lifetime  to  obtain  an  Organ  AT  LESS  THAN  ACTUAL  COST  TO  BUILD  ;  therefore  those  desiring  to  purchase  will  please 
order  at  once.  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  Be  sure  and  write  to  us.  We  can  save  you  money.  Address  the  manufacturers, 

CORNISH  &  CO.,  Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Send  9c.  in  V*.  O.  Stamps  to 

Ep  n  W  A  DTI  produce  coMins- 

■  W  Ui  VV  iiHL)  SION  MERCHANTS, 
for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV- 
1NG  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St„  N.Y.  City. 

AGENTS  WANTED  sell  the  beet  Fami¬ 
ly  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit  a  pair 
of  stockings  with  HEEL  and  TOE  complete  in  20 
minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy-work 
for  which  there  is  always  a  ready  market.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  terms  to  the  Twombly  Knitting  Machine 
Co„  163  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  make  the  best  and  cheapest  Cider  Press  Screws  and 
Cider  Mills  in  market.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

RUMSEY  &  CO.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WELL  BORING, 


ARTESIAN  WELX, 
DRILLING  <fe  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY 
and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recom¬ 
mended  in  **  Aiaorioaii  Agriculturist, "  Nov.  No.,  1379,  page  465. 
Bend  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  8ummer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Bend  stamp  for  illustrated  price  list  and  terms  to  Agents. 

Pierce  Veil  Excavator  Co,  Long  Island  City,  New  York, 


RUBBER  R 0.0  FING 


This  cut  represents  laying  over  rough  boards  our 


Costs  only  $3.25  per  square,  10x10  feet,  and  will  last  a  life¬ 
time  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  Book  Circular,  with 
references  and  samples  free. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
And  155  DUANE  ST.,  New  York  City. 


OTALGLUE 


|  Mends  Everything  SOLID  AS 
I  ROCK !— Hard  as  Adamant  I— 
f  Firm  as  Granite !  Strongest, 
ghest,  and  most  Elastic  Glue 
on  Earth  1  A  Samsonian  Giant 
in  strength  among  all  otherGlues 
and  Cements  I  Absolntelylln- 
breakable  and  Inseparable! 
NoHeating  I— N  o  Preparation 
.-Always  Ready-Always  Liquid  I 
BGlues  China,  Glass,  Wood, 
(Leather  Belting,  Crockery,  Bil- 
Miard  Cue  Tips  and  Cloth, Marble. 
Metals,  Patches  on  Leather  and. 
Rubber  Shoes,  Bric-a-brac,  Book 
Backs,  Stone,  Furniture,  Bicycle 
|  Rubber  Tires,  Ornaments  o£  every 
I  kind,  Jewelry,  Smokers’  Pipes  and 
I  Cigar  Holders,  Card  Board  in  Scrap 
]  Books  andEverything  elsewita 
I  Everlasting  Inseparable  Tenacity  1 
J  Manufacturers  of  Gummed  La- 
]  bels.TextileFabrics.FineCarriages, 
J  Pianos, ArtificialFlowers.imitation 
I  Stained  Glass  &  Straw  Goods.  Cabi- 
I  net  Makers,  &c.,  supplied  by  Gallon 
'or  Barrel.  20c.Bottle(  Brush  and 
.  Tin  Cover):  by  mall,  postpaid, 10c. 

■rut/*  size  bottr.  extra.  Mailed  only  by  Manufacturers 

J.  U.  O'MEARA  & 

Live  Agents  Wanted  Every  where.  Sold  by  Druggists, 
Grocers,  Stationers,  Hardware  and  General  Stores* 


AUTOMATIC 

OR  “NO  TENSION”  SEWING  MACHINE. 

BEST  AND  STRONGEST  SEAMS. 
UNEQUALLED  LIGHTNESS  OF  RUNNING. 

AND  DOES  NOT. INJURE  HEALTH. 

Full  investigation  afforded  to  all. 

Willcox  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PIANOS 

AND 

ORGANS 


rap 


Old  Established  and  of  World  wide 
reputation.  Strictly  First-Class  wit41 
every  known  improvement*  ana  fully 
warranted  six  years.  Extraordinary 
Inducements  daring  fhe  Summer 
months.  Lower  Frices  and  Easier 
Terms  than  ever  before  offered.  Wo 
ship  Pianos  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
taking  925  down  and  Bid  monthly, 
until  paid.  Organs,  910  down  and  95 
monthly.  Sow  is  the  time  to  get  a 
BARGAIN.  Send  for  Catalogue  with 
Special  1.1st  of  Reduced  Prices  and 
Terms. 

HORACE  WATERS  &  CO., 

_ 124  Filth  tve  .  New  torfc 

FAY’S 

WATER-PROOF 

BUILDING  MANILLA. 

(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling 
fine  leather.  Is  used  for  roofs,  outside 
walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  In  place 
of  plaster.  Made  also  Into  carpets  and 
rugs.  Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

W,  H.  FAY  &  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J.. 

IilTTItE  FISHES 

have  scales,  big  fools  let  the  other  fellow  weigh.  5-ton 
freight  paid  $60  wagon  Scale.  Jones  of  Binghamton,  Bing- 
hamton,  N,  Y. 

and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  Illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 

Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleqes,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  116  Page,  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application. 

MCALLISTER,  MTg  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.  N.  Y. 
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AHEEIOAJST  AGRICULTURIST. 


[October, 


ning  Offer : 

& 

iBB 


SO  BEAUTIFUL  CHROMO  CARDS, 

(warranted  prettiest  pack  of  carda  oat)  with  year  name  on,  10  cent*. 

11  pack*  and  thia  elegant  ROLLED  GOLD  RING  for  $1.00. 
21-packi  and  this  MAGNIFICENT  PHONOGRAPH 
ALBUM  for  $2,  Catalogue  of  elegan  t  premiums  free.  Try  os. 

Sere’s  a  Ring  that  will  wear. 

I  It  le  made  of  HEAVY  ROLLED 
J  GOLD  plate.  Itis  the  nicest  Heart  Ring 
|  made;  packed  in  a  beautiful  VELVET 
f  LINED  CASKET.  We  will  send  one 
ring  only  to  one  address  for  50  cte.  Please 
not  confound  this  with  the  cheap  rings 

offered  by  other..  Qut  Grand  Or  owning  Offer: 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  substantial  PHOTO- a 
GRAPH  ALBUM;  the  binding  is  very  | 
heavy  and  rich  and  is  of  fine  imitation  Mo-  L 
rocco  Leather,  with  elaborate  gilt  stamping  E 
and  irhandsome  gilt  clasp.  The  album  has  spaces  I 
for  two  dozen  full  gize  photograph*  andis  [ 
very  finely  finished  both  outside  andinjitisaL 
heavy,  rich  and  elegant  book  and  will  g 
prove  a  beautiful  and  valuable  adornment  to  the  fl 
parlor  table  of  any  home.  We  will  send  this  | 
beautiful  album  post  paid  for  only  70c.  or  3  for 
$2.00.  Offer  good  till  J uly  1  st.  1 884. 

Address  U.  S.  CARD  00..  Centerbrook,  Conn. 

CARDS— CARDS. 

NEW  STYLES !  Gold  Beveled  Edge  and  Chromo  Visiting 
Cards,  finest  quality,  largest  variety,  and  lowest  prices. 

CUT  THIS  OUT 

and  send  it  with  15c.  in  stamps  to  Clinton  Bros.  «fe  Co., 
Clintonvllle,  Conn.,  and  they  will  send  you  50 
Chromo  Cards  with  your  name  beautifully  printed  on 
them  in  fancy  type,  and  also  send  you 

\  HANDSOME  PRESENT  FREE. 

"  A_T1>"'PPv'  o""  YOUR.  NAME  on 

J  fi  I  I  ,  f\  BtT  0  0^  70  Cards,  Beautiful 

•  "  w-'  Xi_JL<L  VJ>  •  designs,  with  Love, 

Eriendship  and  Holiday  Mottoes,  10c.  All  New,  and 
warranted  best  pack  in  the  market  for  1884.  6  PACKS 
and  a  Fine  Gold  Plate  Ring  for  50c.  Agents’  Large 
Book  of  Samples,  List  of  Premiums,  &c„  25c.  OVER 
200  New  Cards  added  to  our  list  this  Beason.  Agents  say 
our  new  cards  are  the  BEST  ever  produced,  and  sell  at 
sight.  Send  stamp  for  samples,  ana  be  convinced.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 

U0BTHT0BD  CARD  WORKS,  Northford,  Conn, 

KA  Chromo  Cards,  1 A  *  JO  Extra  large  Chromos,  J  A  * 
with  name,  with  name, 

40  Transparent  10*  25  Floral  Bird  Chromos,  10* 

20  Chroi’uo^large^  *<>£  25  Gilt  Edge,  with  name,  10  J 
1 1)  Bevel  Edge,  so  |  Bevel  Edge,  turned  tg" 
**  with  name,  IwO  12  corners, 

1 9  Bevel  Edge  Cards,  with  your  name  and  Photograph, 
**  50  els.  (Send  Picture.)  Book  of  Samples,  50  cts. 
STA  it  CARD  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

A  A  “  New,"  no  2  alike,  Chromo  Visiting  Cards,  name  on, 
10  cents.  Warranted  best  pack  sold.  L.  Jones  &  Co., 
Nassau,  N.  Y.  These  cards  were  made  for  us  ;  no  other  firm 
has  them.  The  position  of  the  chromo  on  the  card  is  a  new 
idea,  originating  with  us  ;  being  so  designed,  that  a  long  or 
short  name  may  be  printed  without  having  part  of  the 
name  invisible.  All  the  designs  are  new.  It  took  our  artist 
three  months  to  design  them.  They  are  large  cards,  printed 
on  heavy  board,  and  true  to  nature.  If  not  as  represented, 
yoUr  money  refunded.  Illustrated  Premium  List  sent  on 
application.  Address  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nasssau,  N.  Y. 


FREE!  FREE! 


FREE! 


CARDS  &  KNIFE  FREE! 


C  A  Different  designs;  Bird,  Floral,  Gold  Panel,  German,  French, 

0  (j  Italian  and  Oriental  Views,  Sommer,  Winter,  Moonlight  and 
Marine  Scenes,  all  in  beautiful  colors  on  superfine  enameled  board 
with  your  name  in  fancy  type,  10c.  11  packs  and  this  beautiful 
Pearl  Handled,  Pour  Bladed  Knife  for  $1.00.  Thus  by 
getting  ten  of  your  friends  to  send  with  yon,  von  obtain  an  elegant 
KNIITE  and  a  LOVELY  PACK  OF  CARDS  FREE. 

CAXTON  PRINTING-  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 

/■'/A i  Satin  Enamel  Chromo 
B  Cards,  10c.  Latest  Im- 
VJ’  ported  designs,  or  25  ex¬ 
tra,  no  2  alike  Chromos,  10c. 
Guaranteed  to  be  the  finest  packs 
sold.  11  packs  of  either  and  this 
Elegant  Ring,  or  a  Beautiful  Im¬ 
ported  Silk  Handkerchief,  for  $1.  11  packs  of  each  and 
both  Premiums,  $2.  Agents’  Illustrated  List  of  New  Pre¬ 
miums,  with  Large  Sample  Book,  25c.  We  guarantee  good 
work  and  satisfaction.  F.  W.  AUSTIN,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

— — ■——— ■■■■■— ——a— — an ■— 

50  Chromos,  Latest  Designs,  no 
two  alike,  10  cts.  13  packs  $1,  or  25 
Large  size  Chromos,  10  cts.  Elegant  premiums  given.  Illus¬ 
trated  list  with  each  order.  Album  of  Samples,  25  cts. 

E.  D.  Gilbert,  P.  DI.  Higganum,  Conn. 

50  Beautiful,  Imported  Cbro- 
ino  Cards,  with  name  in  fancy  type. 
1 10c.  This  pack  includes  all  the 
latest,  best  and  most  popular 
styles  ever  issued.  11  packs  and 
this  Beautiful  Seal  Ring,  for  $1.  Get  10 
of  your  friends  to  send  with  you,  and 
thus  get  your  own  pack  and  an  elegant 
ring  free.  Stamps  taken. 

ROYAL  CARD  CO.,  NORTHFORD,  CONN. 


VISITING  CARDS. 


Three  Packs  of  Cards  and  Handsome  Present 

for  30  cents,  all  New  and  Imported  Designs,  Best 
Chromo  Cards  ever  sold,  or  50  for  10  cents.  With  $1.00 
order  we  give  an  elegant  Four  Bladed,  Pearl  Han¬ 
dled  Knife.  Agents’  Large  Sample  Book  and  Illustrated 
Premium  List  of  Jewelry,  Books.  &c.  25  cents. 

E.  H.  PARDEE,  New  Haven  Branch,  P,  O.,  Conn. 

VltITIUP  nSDRP  50  Chromos,  Latest  Designs,  no 
llullinu  IfAnlla.  two  alike,  lOcts.  13  packs  $l,or25 
Large  Size  Chromos,  10  cts.  Elegant  premiums  given.  Illus¬ 
trated  list  with  each  order.  Album  of  Samples,  25  cts. 

E.  D.  Gilbert,  P.  M.  Higgaiium,  Conn. 

A  Large  size,  nil  Gold  and 
/I  I  I  Silver  Motto  Cards,  with 
your  name,  10c.  6  packs 
and  this  Beautiful  Rolled  Gold  Seal 
Ring,  for  only  50  cts.  Agent’s  Al¬ 
bum,  25  cts.  We  warrant  our  Cards  _ 

to  be  the  Best  Ever  Sold.  Large  Album  of  Imported  Cards 
and  Embossed  Scrap  Pictures,  $1 .00. 

_ ALLING  BROS.,  Northford,  Ct. 

YOUR  NAME  on  25  Snowflake  Cuds,  10e.t 
50  New  Chromo,  10c. ;  25  Gold  Edge,  15c.  ;  12 
Beveled  Gold  Edge, 15c.  1 12  Oblong  Beveled  Gold 
Edge.  15c. :  12  81ipper  Carda,  15c. ;  25  Acquaint¬ 
ance  Cardi,  10c. ;  25  Mixed  Cards,  10c. ;  40  Tran¬ 
sparent,  10c.;  20  Horseshoe  Chromos,  10c.  Agent’s 
Ontflt,  15e.  W •  have  the  largest  variety  of  any  Card. 
House  in  America.  Blank  Cards  for  sale.  Address 
hub  CARD  CO..  149  Milk  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

f  i  ll  MliVli  SI  Fnglneers,  Mechanics,  Mill  Owners,  Manu- 
A  A  It  11$  Kill' (j  $  facturers,  Builders,  Miners,  Merchants, 
«tc.’,  will  find  in  Moore's  Universal  Assistant  and 
Complete  Mechanic,  a  work  containing  L016  pages,  500 
Engravings,  161  Tables,  and  over  1,000,000  Industrial  Facts, 
Calculations,  Processes,  Secrets,  Rules,  etc.,  of  rare  utility 
lft  200  TradeB.  A  $5  book  free  by  mail  for  $2.50,  worth  its 
weight  In  gold  to  Mechanic,  Farmer,  or  Business  Man. 
Agents  Wanted,  Sure  sale  everywhere.  One  agent  reports 
$137.50  earned  in  6  days.  Another  has  paid  for  two  farms. 
For  illustrated  descriptive  circular  and  agent’s  terms, 
address  J,  F.  OGILVIE  &  CO.,  31  RoBe  6treet,  New  York. 

50  PICTORIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE 

.  11  Containing  both  Versions  of 

y.|-“  **,*■■•  w  the  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

With  the  P’rables  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Handsomely 
Illustrated  with  Ten  Full  Page  Engravings. 

Our  Bibles  Contain  2000  Pages,  2600  Illustrations. 

FINE  PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUMS  Offered  to 

Elegant  l)esigns,Bandsomely Bound,  Energetic  Agents. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  npplicatlon. 

A.  J.  HOLMAN  <fc  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


PRESSES,  Type.  Cards,  &  Scrap  Pictures.  Largest, 
Handsomest,  and  Cheapest  Stock  in  the  country.  Send 
stamp  for  catalogue.  Githens  &  Bro.,P.O.  Box  74,Phila.,Pa. 

TTERD  BOOK  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Cattle;  also 

XI  Thorough-bred  and  Grade  Guernseys  and  Jerseys, 
Lincoln,  Hampshire  Down  and  South  Down  Sheep,  Chester 
White,  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Scotch  Collie  Shep¬ 
herd  Dogs,  and  different  varieties  of  Poultry.  Bred  and 
for  sale  by  T.  WALTER  &  SONS,  West  Chester,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.  Come  and  see  our  stock,  and  select  for  yourself. 
t®~Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  prices.  Mention  this  paper. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

1883;  The  NEW  CALENDAR  of  the  1884. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC 

Beautifully  Illustrated .  64  pages.  SENT  FREE  to 
yourself  and  musical  friends.  Send  names  and  addresses 
to  E.  TOURJEE,  Franklin  Sq  ,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Largest  and  best  appointed  Music.  Literary  and 
Art  School,  and  IIO  M  E/or  young  ladies,  in  the  world. 

6  A  THREE  CENT  STAMP  T 

“Twill  secure  17  pages  of  New  Music,  10  pages'*^ 
— 1  of  Musical  News  and  Instruction,  a  full  page  f” 
fN  Lithograph  Portrait  of  some  musical  celebrity,  and  •“ 
,  much  valuable  Information.  Send  stamp  to  Q 

U-  WHITE,  SMITH  «fc  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. . 

EVERT  FARMER  SHOULD  DO  SO. 

Those  unacquainted  with  The  Independent,  of  New 
York,  which  claims  to  be  the  best  religions,  literary,  scien¬ 
tific,  commercial,  and  family  newspaper  in  the  world,  can 
test  the  merit  of  its  claims  by  sending  a  postal  card  tor  a 
specimen  copy,  or,  better  yet,  30  cents  for  a  month’s 
“  Trial  Trip ."  Address 

THE  INDEPENDENT, 

251  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

ill  Impartial  Cniieidation. 

(FE0M  A  SUBSCRIBER’S  LETTER.) 

MY  wife  gives  me  permission  to  fill  this  blank 
and  say  what  I  think  of  the  paper.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  subscription  began  three  years  ago. 
Before  that  we  used  to  borrow  it  of  a  neighbor, 
and  when  we  could  get  it  no  longer  in  that  way, 
we  bad  to  subscribe.  We  like  it  so  well 
that,  with  but  little  leisure  and  with  access  to 
many  papers  and  magazines,  we  always  FIfYI> 
TIME  to  read  the  Christian  Union  through. 
We  like  its  Christian  spirit,  its  literary  excellence, 
its  intellectual  ability,  and  its  independence ;  but 
it  was  all  wrong  on  the  Chinese 
question.  Respectfully,  M. 


WHY  NOT 


send  15  2-cent  stamps 

_  for  four  weeks’  trial 

of  a  paper  that  draws  out  such  a  letter 
as  the  above  ?  Address 

THE  “C.  TJ.,” 

20  Lafayette  Place,  IT.  Y. 

No  Free  Specimen  Copies, 


Harrison’s  STANDARD  GRINDING  MILLS! 

For  STEAM,  WATER,  WIND, 
HORSE,  or  HAND  POWER. 

Possessing  great  capacity  and 
durability.  Every  Mill  warranted 
to  do  just  what  we  claim  for  it. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Address 

THE  EDWARD  HARRISON 
MILL  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Tie  Watertown 

WINDMILL 


THE  BEST  IN  USE 
Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  A 
H.  H.  BABCOCK 
BUGGY  CO.. 
Successors  to  H.  H.  Babcock 
&  Sous,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


OLD  RELIABLE  STOVER. 

-  We  Manufacture  the  Stover  Pumping 
Windmill,  as  well  as  Geared  Windmills  of 
all  sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shelters, 
Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders,  operated 
by  Pumping  Windmills.  Corn  and  Cob 
Double-faced  Grinders  with  Sweep,  and  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Agencies. 
FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO.. 

Freeport,  III.,  U.  8.  A. 
Sole  Owners.  Proprietors,  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Stover  Wind  Mill  for  the  United  States. 


NEW  TELEPHONE 

For  Private  Lines.  Pat’d.  Unquestionably  the  Best, 
Works  2  miles.  Pat’d  Wire;  Late  Improvements, 
Circulars  free.  Amplifying  Tel.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


FIVE  TOWS  OF  FIX 

free.  Address  Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.t 
also  5-Ton  Wagon  Scales,  §60. 


STANDARD  RURAL  BOOKS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
751  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and.  Garden. 

Ailen’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  New  and  Revised  Edition .  2  50 

Brill's  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  ctB. ;  cloth  75 

CurtlsB  on  Wheat  Culture .  50 

Fitz’s  Sweet  Potato  Culture . Paper.  40 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Harris’  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old .  1  25 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  New  and  Revised  Edition .  30 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . . .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Leland’s  Farm  Homes,  In-Doors  &  Out-Doors.  New  Ed.  1  50 

Nichols’  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Oemler’s  Truck-Farming  at  the  South .  1  50 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.:  cloth. .  60 

§uinn's  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

iley’s  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

SIIob  and  Ensilage .  50 

Starr’s  Farm  Echoes .  1  00 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm .  . . . 1  00 

Thomas's  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  j  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Warington's  Chemistry  of  the  Farm . 1  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South.. . .  2  00 

Horses. 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  Ills  Own  Horse  Doctor.  8vo ...  7  50 
Dadd's  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2  50 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12mo. .  150 

Herbert's  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . . . ,..  1  75 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Percheron  Horse . . .  1  00 

The  Horse,  How  to  Buy  and  Sell .  1  00 

The  Saddle-Horse . . . .  1  00 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

Allen's  CL.  F.)  American  Cattle.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  2  50 
Allen’s  <R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals.......  ...  1  00 

Armatage's  Every  Man  His  Own  Cattle  Doctor.  8vo...  7  50 
Coburn's  Swine  Husbandry.  New  and  Revised  Edlt’n.  1  75 

Dadd’s. American  Cattle  Doctor,  12mo . .  1  50 

DadA’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo.  cloth .  2  50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 1  00 

Harris  on  the  Pig . 1  50 

Hayes’  Angora  Goat . ..-1  50 

Keeping  One  Cow .  1  00 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Randall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . .  1  50 

Stewart's  Shepherd's  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  1  50 

Youattand  Martin  on  Cattle . 1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatton  Sheep . 1  00 

Send  postal  card  for  our  finely  Illustrated  32mo.  Catalogue 
of  250  Publications  pertaining  to  Rural  Life. 

0EANGE  JUDD  00.  DAVID  V.  JUDD,  Pres. 

751  SBroadway,  Now  York. 


AMERICAN'  AGRICULTURIST, 


BOOKS 

FOR  LOVERS  OF 

COUFHtY  LIFE. 

We  give  titles  and  brief  descriptions  below  of  a  few  of 
the  many  valuable  rural  books  upon  our  list,  any  of  which 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Farm. 


Farm  Homes,  In¬ 
doors  and  Out-doors. 

By  Mbs.  E.  H.  Leland. 
Price  $1.50. 


The  Chemistry  of 
the  Farm. 

By  R.  Wabington,  F.  C.  S. 
Price  $1.00. 


The  Horse ;  How  to 
Buy  and  Sell. 

By  Peter  Howden. 
Price  $1.00. 


The  Saddle-Horse. 

Price  $1.00. 


Silos  and  Ensilage. 

Edited  by  Dr.  George 
Thurber. 

Price  50  cents. 


The  New  American 
Farm  Book. 

By  E.  L.  and  L.  F.  Allen. 
Price  $2.50. 


This  most  charming  book 
should  be  in  everv  farm  home 
In  the  land.  It  is  written  In 
a  most  captivating  style  by  a 
writer  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  subjects  treated. 
Every  page  abounds  in  valu¬ 
able  hints  and  suggestions, 
communicated  in  an  enter¬ 
taining,  narrative  form. 

Treating  with  the  utmost 
clearness  and  conciseness, 
and  in  the  most  popular 
manner  possible,  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Chemistry  to  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  providing  a  wel¬ 
come  manual  for  those  who, 
while  not  having  time  to 
systematically  study  Chem¬ 
istry,  will  gladly  have  such 
an  Idea  as  this  gives  them  of 
its  relation  to  operations  on 
the  farm. 

A  Plain  and  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Guide  to  the  various 
Points  to  be  noted,  showing 
which  are  essential  and 
which  are  unimportant. 

A  Complete  Guide  for 
.Riding  and  Training.  A 
Guide-Book  for  all  who  de¬ 
sire  to  acquire  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  horsemanship, 
and  who  wish  to  teach  their 
animals  how  to  perform 
various  feats  under  the  sad¬ 
dle.  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

The  Preservation  of  Fod¬ 
der  Corn  and  other  Green 
Fodder  Crops.  Bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  most  recent  in¬ 
formation,  from  various 
sources.  Fully  Illustrated. 
Dr.  Thurber’s  eminent  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  horticulturist  and 
agriculturist  must  secure  a 
wide  sale  for  this  volume 
among  farmers,  who  are  now 
so  actively  interested  in  the 
construction  of  silos. 

This  is  the  best  American 
work  upon  general  farm 
management.  It  treats  of 
the  leading  crops,  build¬ 
ings,  draining,  etc.,  and  In¬ 
cludes  sufficient  about  ani¬ 
mals  of  different  kinds  to 
meet  the  wants  of  most 
farmers. 


Farm  Implements 
and  Machinery. 

By  John  J.  Thomas. 
Price  $1.50. 


Quinby's  New  Bee- 
Keeping. 

By  L.  C.  Root.  Price  $1.50. 

Practical  Poultry- 
Keeper. 

By  L.  Weight.  Price  $2.00. 

Swine  Husbandry. 

By  F.  D.  Coburn. 

Price  $1.75. 

The  Pig. 

By  Joseph  Harris. 
Price  $1.50. 

Draining  for  Profit. 

By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
Price  $1  50. 


Most  farming  operations 
are  accomplished  by  force, 
applied  through  Imple¬ 
ments  and  machines,  and  a 
farmer  should  understand 
mechanics,  at  least  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  apply  force  most 
economically.  In  this  work 
the  fundamental  principles 
are  clearly  taught,  and  their 
application  Illustrated. 


Bees,  Poultry,  and  Pigs 
are  often  made  subjects  of 
especial  care  by  small  far¬ 
mers,  and  separate  treatises 
on  these  are  more  likely  to 
be  asked  for  in  a  library 
like  this  than  those  upon 
the  larger  animals.  Each 
of  these  is  one  of  the  best 
in  its  line. 


So  in  farm  operations,  that 
of  Draining  is  not  likely  to 
he  treated  sufficiently  In  de¬ 
tail  in  general  works. 


The  Garden. 


The  Small  Fruit 
Culturist. 

By  Andrew  S.  Fuller. 
Price  $1.50 


Peach  Culture. 

By  Hon.  J.  Alexander 
Fulton. 

Price  $1.50. 


Gardening  for  Profit. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 
Price  $1.50. 


Practical  Floricul¬ 
ture. 

By  Pepeb  Henderson. 
Price  $1.50. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

By  P.  Barry. 

Price  $2.50. 


Gardening  for  Plea¬ 
sure. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 
Price  $1.50. 


Play  and  Profit  in 
My  Garden. 

By  E.  P.  Roe. 

Price  $1.50. 


Rewritten,  enlarged,  and 
brought  fully  up  to  the  pres, 
ent  time.  It  is  equally  adapt 
ed  to  the  needs  and  require 
ments  of  the  private  culti 
vator  and  the  market  grower. 
This  book  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  Propagating  Small 
Fruits,  their  Culture,  Varie¬ 
ties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc. 


This  is  the  only  practical 
Guide  to  Peach  Culture  on 
the  Delaware  Peninsula,  and 
Is  the  best  work  upon  the 
subject  of  Peach  Growing 
for  those  who  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful  In  that  culture  In  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  revised,  and 
a  large  portion  of  it  re¬ 
written  ;  the  author  bringing 
it  down  to  date. 


Farms  near  cities  often 
make  more  from  garden 
crops  than  from  farm  crops. 
This  la  the  best  work  on 
market  gardening,  and  will 
serve  for  the  family  garden 
also. 


The  work  Is  characterized 
by  the  same  common  sense 
that  marks  the  author's  "Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit,”  and  It 
holds  a  high  place  In  the 
estimation  of  lovers  of  flori¬ 
culture.  It  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  revised  by  the  author. 

After  the  farm  crops,  fruit 
is  of  the  most  importance. 
No  work  covers  the  whole 
subject  more  completely 
than  this. 


This  work  was  prepared  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  ama¬ 
teur  In  in-door  and  out  door 
gardening,  and  Is  one  of  the 
best  guides  to  Window  Gar¬ 
dening. 

The  author  takes  us  to  his 
garden  on  the  rocky  hill 
sides  In  the  vicinity  of  West 
Point,  and  shows  us  how,  out 
of  it,  after  four  years'  expe¬ 
rience,  he  evoked  a  profit  of 
$1,000,  and  this  while  carry¬ 
ing  on  pastoral  and  literary 
labors. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Gardening  for 
Young  and  Old. 

The  Cultivation  of  Garden  Vegetables  in 
the  Farm  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.S. 

Author  of“  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  “ Harris 
on  the  Pig,"  “  Talks  on  Manures,"  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


HOP  CULTURE. 

Practical  Details,  from  the  Selection  and  Preparation  of 
the  Soil,  and  Setting  and  Cultivation  of  the  Plants, 
to  Picking.  Drying,  Pressing,  and  Marketing  the 
Crop.  Plain  Directions,  as  given  by  Ten 
Experienced  Cultivators,  residing  in  the 
best  Hop-Growing  Sections  in  the 
United  States. 

Revised,  Enlarged,  and  Edited  by 

A.  S.  FULLER. 

Illustrated  with  over  Forty  Engravings. 

8vo.,  Paper  Cover.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  80  CENTS. 


New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition, 

Truck  Fanning 
at  the  South. 

By  DE.  A.  0EMLEB,  of  Georgia, 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

A  book  for  Southern  Farmers  and  Gardeners,  and  full  of 
Invaluable  Information  for  those  who  would  engage  In  a 


profitable  Industry. 

Cloth,  12mo. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


COLORADO 


AS  AN 


AGRICULTURAL  STATE 


ITS 


Farms,  Fielis  anfl  Garden  Lands. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  PABOR. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

A  Volume  of  Great  Value  and  Intereat  to 
Those  Seeking  Farms  and  Homes 
in  the  Far  West. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1-50. 


CHORLTON’S 

GRAPE  GROWERS’  GUIDE. 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  EXOTIC  GRAPE. 

By  WILLIAM  CHORLTON. 


NEW  EDITION. 


With  Descriptions  of  the  later  Exotic  Grapes. 

By  I) It.  GEORGE  THURBER, 

ILLUSTRATED.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  75  CENTS. 

ORANGE  JUDD  C0„  Pub’s.  DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres, 

751  BROADWAV,  NEW  YORK. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


A  Grand  Offer. 

(Until  SDeceniber  1st,  1883,  only.) 

We  intend  to  add  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
Family  not  less  than  50,000  neui  Readers  for  the 
year  1884  (Vol.  43) ;  and  as  every  reader  coming  in 
now  will  help  both  by  his  own  name  and  by  what 
he  will  do  in  securing  other  new  readers,  we  offer 
the  following  special  inducement: 

Every  MPW  Subscriber  for 
Volume  /ftl!  (covering  all  of 
1884)  whose  subscription  arrives 
before  December  1st,  will  be 
PRESENTED  with 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

Dictionary. 

A  Most  Valuable  Volume 
FREE. 

Available  to  every  Header  of 
The  American  AgrienBturist. 

A  Concentrated  collection  of  most 
useful  information,  including  a  Pro- 
nouneing  DICTIONARY,  of 
upwards  of  5©, ©00  WORDS,  with 
their  Definitions  and  accurate  Pronun¬ 
ciation,  a  Beautifully  Bound  Volume,  of 

000  PAGES. 

(See  Offer  in  Third  Column.) 

ISP  See  what  it  contains. 

1st. — The  Dictionary  itself,  given  in 
gOO  pages  (3.  columns  in  each  page,) 
supplies  all  the  ordinary  wants  of  a 
Family  or  Personal  Dictionary,  and  is 
fully  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  hook. 

2nd. — The  next  300  pages  contain 
§4  Subjects,  giving  the  following  Inter¬ 
esting  and  Useful  Information,  Valuable 
for  constant  reference,  and  affording 
much  pleasure  to  every  reader,  old  or 
young,  VI  Wj.  : 

1.  Autographs  of  all  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

2. — Explanation  of  all  the  34  words  used  in  the  Metric 
System,  now  coming  into  general  use  in  this  country, 
such  as  Metre ,  Centimetre ,  Litre.  Ueetare,  etc. 


3. — An  Alphabetical  List  of  Phrases,  Words,  and  Quo¬ 
tations,  from  ancient  and  modern  languages,  with  their 
meaning.  (9  pages). 

4. — A  Complete  List  of  Scripture  Proper  Names,  and 
how  to  Pronounce  them,  including  all  Names  in  the 
Apocrypha.  (24  pages). 

5. — Alphabetical  List  of  American  Geographical  Names, 
with  their  Pronunciation,  Derivation,  and  Meaning. 

6.  — Popular  Names  of  States  and  Cities,  as  “  Buckeye 
State,”  “Hawkeye  State,”  *  Keystone  State,”  “  Hoosier 
State,”  “  Monument  City,”  etc.,  aud  why  so  called. 

7.  — Interesting  Specimens  of  the  English  Language  at 
different  periods,  showing  its  progress  in  past  centuries. 

8.  — How  to  Pronounce  Difficult  Words.  (30  pages.) 

9.  -  Many  Valuable  Suggestions  on  How  to  Speak  with 
Elegance  and  Ease.  (24  pages). 

10.  — List  of  a  great  number  of  Slang  and  Vulgar  Words 
and  Phrases  to  be  avoided.  (24  pages). 

11.  — The  Five  Discoveries  and  Discoverers  of  America. 

12.  — The  Aborigines  of  North  America,  giving  their 
Names,  Tribes,  Location,  and  Number. 

13.  — Early  Settlers  and  Settlements  of  the  United 
Stales  ;  by  Whom ;  Dates,  etc. 

14 — Regular  Troops  and  Militia  furnished  by  each  State 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

15.  — The  24  Chief  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  Dates, 
Places,  and  Losses  on  each  side. 

16.  — The  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  full. 

17.  — The  56  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  witli  their  States,  Ages,  and  Time  of  Death  ;— 
ALSO  a  Fac-simile  of  their  Signatures  (their  Autographs). 

18. — The  15  Presidents  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

19. — Tlie  Adoption  of  the  Constitution.. 

20. — The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  full, 
including  the  famous  “  Fourteenth  ”  and  ‘‘Fifteenth” 
“Amendments”  adopted  since  the  War  of  1861-5. 

21. — The  History  of  the  United  States  Flag. 

22. — The  Area  and  Population  of  each  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories  at  each  Census  from  1790  to  1S80. 

23. — Electoral  Vote  of  each  State  for  President  in  1SS0. 

24. — Population  of  U.  S.  by  Races  in  1S70  and  18S0. 

25.  — Public  Debt  of  the  United  States  for  every  year 
from  1791  to  1880. 

26.  — Interesting  Analysis  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the 
United  States,  1860  to  1S78. 

27.  — Amount  of  each  kind  of  Paper  Money,  or  “  Green¬ 
backs,”  ($1,  $2,  $5  bills,  etc.) 

28. — United  States  Public  Lands — the  Amount  in  each 
State  and  Territory  ;  where  situated  ;  places  of  all  the 
Public  Land  Offices,  etc. 

29. — Public  Land  System  of  the  United  States. 

30.  — About  Free  Homesteads  on  the  Public  Lands. 

31. — The  44  Canals  of  the  United  States— what  Places 
they  connect;  miles  long;  number  of  locks;  cost  of 
each  ;  ALSO  13  Ship  Canals  of  the  World. 

32.  — Theological  Seminaries  of  the  United  States — their 
number,  with  the  number  of  the  Professors  and  Students, 
in  the  different  Religious  Denominations. 

33. — Occupations  of  the  People  of  United  States  in  1870. 

34.  — The  Army  of  the  United  States,  with  rates  of  pay 
to  Officers,  active  and  retired,  etc. 

35. — The  Navy  of  United  States,  with  rates  of  pay,  etc. 

36. — Navy  Yards  ol  the  United  States. 

37.  — The  Military  Strength  of  eacti  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Rebellion,  and  Troops  called  and  furnished. 

38.  — Statistics  of  the  Churches  in  the  United  States  and 
also  giving  their  General  Councils,  and  where  held. 

39. — Each  year’s  Prices,  for  53  years,  of  Wheat,  Flour, 
Corn,  Cotton,  Beef,  Hams,  Butter,  Sugar,  Coffee,  Bar  and 
Pig  Iron,  and  Coal. 

40. — Rate  of  Mortality  in  the  36  largest  American  Cities. 

41.  — History  of  American  Petroleum. 

42. — Population  of  the  250  Towns  and  Cities  of  the 
United  States  having  10,000  inhabitants  aud  upwards,  by 
Official  Census  of  1880. 

43.  — Salaries  of  the  Principal  U.  S.  Civil  Officers. 

44. — Estimated  Population  of  the  World. 

45. — Interest  Laws  in  each  of  the  United  States. 

46. — State  Laws,  as  to  Limitation  of  Action. 

47. — Insolvent,  Assignment,  aud  Homestead  Laws  of 
the  different  States  of  the  Union. 

48. — Summer  Heat  in  various  countries. 

49  — The  15  American  Wars. 

50. — List  of  the  Railroads  of  the  World. 

51. — Coal  Productions  of  the  World. 

52. — Rate  of  Mortality,  and  the  average  number  of 
years  any  one  may  “  expect  ”  to  live  after  any  age,  from 
one  year  old  up  to  the  age  of  100  years. 

53. — Debts,  Revenues,  Expenditures,  Imports,  and  Ex¬ 
ports  of  the  various  Nations  of  the  World. 


54. — Canada,  its  Government,  Debt,  Commerce,  etc. 

55. — The  Armies  of  each  Nation  of  the  World,  their 
Numbers,  and  Annual  Cost. 

56. — National  Debts,  Expenditures,  and  Commerce  of 
Nations— Amount  for  each  inhabitant. 

57. — Nnmoer  of  Universities  and  Colleges  in  U.  S. 

58. — The  Navies  of  the  World,  Ships,  Men,  and  Cost. 

59. — Merchant  Shipping  of  the  World. 

60. — Value,  in  United  States  Money,  of  83  Foreign  Gold1 
and  Silver  Coins  in  Circulation. 

61 —Tables  for  reckoning  Interest  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and 
10  per  cent,  from  one  day  to  one  year,  from  $1  to  $1,000. 

62. — Weights  and  Measures  of  the  United  States  and  oi 
other  countries. 

63.  — How  Interest  Increases. 

64. — Chronological  History  of  America  and  of  the 
United  States,  from  1492  to  1881.  (9  pages). 

65. — Mythological  and  Classical  Names,  with  Explana¬ 
tions,  etc.  (8  pages). 

66. — Heads  of  the  principal  Nations  of  the  World,. 
Names  of  Kings,  Queens,  etc. 

S7.— Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  in  full. 

68-— Vocabulary  of  Business,  giving  an  Interesting  and 
Useful  Explanation  of  340  Words  and  Terms  used  in 
Business,  such  as  “ ad  valorem,”  “Broker,”  “Checks,” 
“Days  of  Grace,”  “Drafts,”  “Ejectments,”  “Fore¬ 
closure,”  “Guarantee,”  “Invoice,”  etc.,  etc.  (8>*  pages). 

69. — Nautical  Vocabulary,  explaining  over  400  Words 
and  Terms  used  on  Ships,  etc.  (11  pages). 

70. — Geographical  Vocabulary. 

71. — Geometrical  Definitions. 

72. — Dictionary  and  Explanation  of  200  Musical  Terms. 

73. — Christian  (or  “  given  ”)  Names  of  Men  and  Wo¬ 
men,  giving  their  Derivation,  Meaning ,  and  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  over  500  of  them. 

74.  — Ancient  Geographical  Names  of  Countries,  Cities* 
etc.,  etc.,  and  their  present  names. 

75. — How  to  Organize  aud  Conduct  Public  Meetings. 
Useful  Suggestions. 

76. — Legal  Weight  of  a  Bushel  in  the  different  States. 

77. — Hightof  the  46  Highest  Mountains  in  the  World. 

78. — Number  of  Plants  that  will  Grow,  and  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Seeds  to  Use  on  Plots  of  Ground. 

79. — The  Oceans,  Seas,  and  larger  Bays  and  Lakes  of 
the  World  ;  area,  length,  breadth. 

80. — The  25  Longest  Rivers  of  the  World;  and  length 

81. — Table  of  Wages  by  the  Day. 

82. — Convenient  Tables  for  Reckoning  Wages. 

83. — Occupation  of  the  People  in  the  United  States. 

84. — Forty-five  Pages  of  ENGRAVINGS, 
Illustrating  a  great  number  of  Animals,  Birds,  Fishes, 
Plants,  Implements,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  FREE  Offer!! 

The  above  most  valuable  Volume  will 
be  PRESENTED  and  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or 
British  America,  to  any  person  who  will 
send  one  New  subscriber  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  at  the  regular 
rate  of  81. 50  per  year.  (This  Offer  is  good 
only  until  December  1st,  1883.) 

N.  IS.,  1st — Any  person  sending 
more  than  one  New  subscriber,  as 
above,  will  be  presented  with  one  Book 
for  each  New  subscriber  be  sends. 

N.  IS.,  2nd,-7-Any  person  sending 
Ten  or  more  New  subscribers,  as 
above,  will  be  presented  with  Eleven 
Copies  of  the  Book.  t£|f~If  be  choose, 
be  can  then  present  each  New  sub¬ 
scriber  be  obtains  with  the  Book, 
and  have  a  free  copy  left  for  himself. 

N.  US.,  3rd.— Every  New  sub¬ 
scriber,  sent  in  under  the  above  offer, 
before  Dec.  1st,  will  receive  this  Journal 
for  all  of  1884,  AND  be  PRESENTED 
with  this  valuable  book. 


[October, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1883.] 


J.  Stevens  &  Go.  Breech  Loading  Fire  Arms 


This  cut  represents  our  NEW 
is  admired  by  every  one,  both  for  TARGET  AND 
SPORTING.  Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List  to 

J,  STEVENS  &  00.,  P.  0.  Box  111,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Janesville  Machine  Co. 

FACTORY  ESTABLISHED  1859. 

CROWN  MOWERS  and  REARERS.  LEADGtt  GRAIN  BRILLS, 
PRAIRIE  CITY  SEEDERS,  well  made  and  fully  warranted.  'Tlie 
Best  is  Hie  cheapest.  Catalogues  Free. 

JANESVILLE  MACHINE  CO.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


A  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

that  will  play  any  tune,  and  that  any 
one,  even  a  child,  can  operate. 

The  Organette  has  gained  such  a  world-wide  reputation,  that  a 
lengthy  description  of  it  is  not  necessary.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  is  a  PERFECT  organ  that  plays  mechanically  all  the 
sacred  airs,  popular  music,  6ongs,  danceB,  etc.  etc.  It  consists  of 
three  strong  bellows  and  set  of  reeds  with  EXPRESSION  box  and 


SWELL. 


$7 
to  $3.50. 


strip  of  perforated  paper  represents  the  time,  and  it 
is  only  neceesary  to  place  the  paper  tune  in  the  instrument,  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  and  turn  the  handle,  which  both  operates 
the  bellows  ana  propels  the  paper  tune.  The  perforations  in  the 
paper  allow  the  right  reeds  to  sound  and  a  perfect  tune  is  the 
result,  perfect  in  time,  execution*  and  effect,  without  the  least  knowl¬ 
edge  or  music  being  required  of  the  performer:  even  a  little 
child  can  operate  it ;  as  is  shown  in  the  picture,  a  little  girl  is  playing 
a  6ong  ana  her  playmates  are  Binging  the  words.  It  is  tuned  in  tho 
key  best  suited  for  the  human  voice  to  sing  by.  It  interests  and  enter¬ 
tains  both  old  and  young,  assists  in  training  the  voice  and  AFFORDS 
HOURS  OF  SOCIAL  amusement.  The  Organetta  is  perfectly  represented 
r  by  the  picture.  It  is  made  of  colid  black  walnut,  decorated  in  gilt,  and 
is  both  handsome  find  ornamental.  The  price  of  similar  instruments  has 
hitherto  been  $8,  and  the  demand  has  constantly  increased  until  now  there 
..  O  over  75,000  in  use.  Wo  are  encouraged  to  placo  the  Organetta  on  the  market  at 
this  greatly  reduced  price,  believing  that  the  sale  will  warrant  the  reduction.  The 
Organetta  though  similar  in  construction  is  an  improvement 
Gigpyraagfti  upon  our  well-known  Organette,  which  sells  for  $8  and 
£10.  It  contains  the  name  number  of  reeds  and 
play*  the  name  tunes.  Our  offer  is  this  •  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  we  will  send  the 
Organetta  by  express  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  and  include  free  ©3. 50* 
worth  of  music,  or  on  receipt  of 
©ft  we  will  send  it  with  over  ©1.50 
worth  of  music  FREE,  or  for  $8.50  we 
will  send  it  with  small  selection  of  music 
FREE  The  price  includes  boxing  and 
packing.  These  are  agent's  prices ,  and  we 
Will  appoint  the  first  purchaser  from  any 
town  our  agent,  if  he  so  desires.  Addrest, 

The  Massachusetts  Organ 
Co.,  57  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


h  MILLION  PEOPLE 

Should  have  my  116-page  Catalogue,  containing  hundreds  of 
pictures  of  GUNS,  REVOLVERS,  CUTLERY, 
NOVELTIES,  and  much  valuable  Information,  which 
will  he  sent  on  receipt  of  three  1-cent  stamps.  TT  TELLS 
HOWTO  LOAD  A  COMMON  SHOT  GUN  TO 
KILL  AT  100  YARDS. 

GHAS.  FOLSOM,  106  Chambers  St.,  N.Y.  P.  0.  Box  972, 

“ar-BRABLEY-® 


REAPERS 


lowers 

and 

Horse-Rakes. 


THE  BEST  IN  USE.  Agents  Wanted 

In  unoccupied  territory.  53?~  Send  for  Catalogue. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1832. 


BRADLEY  &  GO., 


Ulus.  Catalogue,  150  pages.  Photo,  and  Lecture,  I  Or. 


LANTERNS 

IlVIEWS. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS  <fe  SLIDES  Wanted. 

Optical  and  Musical  Wonder  Cataloque  FREE. 
TI1EO.  J.  HARBACII,  81)9  Filbert' St.,Phila., Pa. 
Instantaneous  Music.  Any  one  can  play  the  PI-  ]  Only 
ano  at  sight.  Music  and  Instructions  complete.  |  10  Cts. 

JONES,  HE  PAYS 

the  freight  on  Jones' $60  5-Ton  Wagon  Scale,  all  szies  as 
low.  For  free  book  address  Jones  of  Binghamton,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


[Copyrighted.] 


Manufactured 
under  the  Perry  Patents 
by  the 

BRIDGEPORT  CART  CO., 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

It  Is  Light,  yet  Strong,  Artistic,  Popular,  Cheap. 

A  perfect  Two-vheelcr.  See  Illustrated  Price  List. 

THE  BEST  BUGGY 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  of  our  different  styles  of  Wagoni 
and  Buggies.  THE  H.  H.  BABCOCK  BUGGY  CO., 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


"How  to  save  re-shingling;  stop  leaks  effectually  and 
cheaply  in  roofs  of  all  kinds,  or  lay  new  roofs.”  Particu¬ 
lars  free.  If  vou  mention  this  paper.  Address 
N.  Y.  SLATE  HOOFING  CO..  127  Church  St„  Phila.,  Pa, 


2  7-  STOP  BEATTY 

MATCHLESS  BEETHOVEN  ORGANS  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  best,  because  they  contain,  variety  in  conbinatlon 
of  Sweet  Music  which  fully  equals 

84  ORGANS  COMBINED. 

Tho  Stop  Work  and.  Music  (Sounding)  Board  is  pimply 
marvelous.  They  are  original  and  fully  secured  at  the 
UNITED  STATES  PATENT  OFFICE. 

The  BEETHOVEN  contains  variety  of  pure,  sweet,  exalted 
music,  which  fully  equals,  in  every  respect,  a  $8. OOO. 00 
CllUIiOIi  PIPE  ORGAN,  THE  PRICE  NOW  IS 
ONLY  £125.00  including  a  handsome  Bench,  Book  and 
Music.  tarSIT.ClAL.-A  limited  number  will  be  sold  for 
only  $75-00  each  providing  order  is  given  this 
day  nnd  date.  Order  direct  from  Advertisement,. I  want 
them  introduced,  hence  Special  Limited  Price,  so  as  to  sell 
thousands  at  §125.00  each  for  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 
If  you  cannot  buy  to-day,  telegraph  or  write  immediately 
your  reasons  why.  Address  or  call  upon  the  Manufacturer, 

Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 
MUSICAL  VVONDERTiEAD^UARTERS' 

GEMSHiie 

ORGANETTA, S4.  AIMS- 
TON  (disc  music)  HAKMO- 
NETTE,  85,  with  100  feet  of 
music,  S8.  Wonderful  Me- 
Tamraany  Organette,  $5. 
Imperial  Orgu«ette,S4->75 
to  agents.  MAPS  ACM  OKGAN-IA’A.  <X».,PMl«dn.,  To. 
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Northwestern  Homes ! 


We  have  : 


TOWN  OR  COUNTRY. 

,000  Village  Lots  and  30,000  Acres  of 


Choice  Timbered  Farraiug  Laud.  'Choice  locations 


from 

cost  o: 


J-5  to  ©10  per  acre. 
'  land.  Send  Btamp  for 


iff  1 

Timber  more  than  pays  for 
articulars  to 


cost  of  land.  8end  Btamp  for  particulars  to 

PELEGLISE  <fc  HUTCHINSON,  Amigo,  Win- 

Tobacco  Dust! 

$2  PER  BARREL— FREE  ON  BOARD. 

Invaluable  to  Farmers  and  Market  Gardeners.  Destroys 
Buga,  Worms,  and  all  kinds  of  Insects  that  infest  young 
plants.  Kills  Lice  on  Poultry,  and  all  kinds  of  vermin  on 
sheep  and  other  animals.  P.Lorillard&  Co.,  Jersey  Citv.N.-J. 


Th@  World’s  Eecegnition  of  Merit. 

i,ondon-i88i-Atmouiicemeiid  „ 

At  tbe  late  International  Medical  and  Sanitary  Ex¬ 
hibition,  the  World’?  most  competent  Judges  recognized 
fchoir  unequalled  excellence  by  granting  the 

ONLY  “AWARD  OF  MERIT”  FOR  TRUSSES 

“TO  I.  B.  SEELEY,  PHILADELPHIA,  U.  S.  A." 
(Over  Sixty-Eight  Competitors,)— confirming  their  high 
favor  with  America’s  most  distinguished  Surgeons. 

Exhibition  Judobs  bhom  thi  Royal  College  op  Surgeons  : — 
Thomas  Bryant,  F.  R.  C.  3.,  Christopher  Heath,  F.  It.  C.  3,t 
2'homaa  Smith,  F.  R.  C.  3.,  John  }Vood,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  C.  S. 


SEELEY’S  HARD-RUBBER  TRUSSES. 


m3.i. 


Fine  Steel  Springs, neatly  covered  with  highly-polished  Hard 
Rubber.  Made  in  every  desirable  pattern,  with  Bads 
anatomically  constructed.  Light,  cool,  cleanly,  durable; 
unequalled  in  quality,  finish,  and  practical  construction. 
Unaffected  by  time,  use  or  climate;  usod  in  bathing, 
Always  Reliable.  Prices  reduced  to  meet 
the  popular  demands.  Sold  by  all  leading  Druggists  and 
Dealers  at  the  usual  price  of  oommon  Trusses. 

Iu  IMIUcult  or  COMPLICATED  CASES  mldrcna 
SEELEY’S  TRUSS  AND  BANDACE 
1347  Chestnut  St.  ?  rPTflD I  I G II  Ml  T  HIT  C  5  7i  fleet  Street, 
Philada.,  U.  S.  A.  I  floLlanlVltN  1  ip  London,  Zng. 

Undenthe  Patronage  of  the  World's  most  Eminent  Surgeons. 

The  Correct  and  Skillful  Mechanical  Treatment  of 

Hernia  or  Eupidbi  a  Specialty. 

See  Gross’s  Bovised  Edition  and  Agnew’s  Lato  Surgery. 

Rbfkkkncb: — Profs.  3.  D.  Cross,  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  Willard 
Parker,  W.  H.  Pancoast,  Dr.  Thos.  G .  Morton ,  and  others. 
Trade-Marie— Caution  Notice!— From  fre¬ 
quent  complaints  of  inferior  imitations  having  been  supplied 
on  calls  for  “IIard-Rubber  Trusses,”  we  beg  to  advise 
the  public  and  Trade,  that  the  distinguishing  words, 
“Hard-Rubber  Truss,”  was,  on  January  2d,  1883,  granted 
as  Trade-Mark,  to  our  exclusive  use,  under  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3d,  1881.  All  “Hard-Rubber  Trusses”  sold,  not 
etamped,  “  I.  B.  Seelet,  ’Warranted,”  are  infringements, 
against  which  we  shall  protect  our  Customers  and  Trade. 


[October, 
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OThe  Buyers’  Guide,  No. 

34,  Fall  and  Winter,  1883, 
gives  wholesale  prices  direct 
to  consumers  on  everything 
you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or 
have  fun  with.  Tells  how 
to  order  with  exact  cost,  216  pages — large 
ones  —  3,300  illustrations  —  a  whole 
picture  gallery.  Contains  information 
gleaned  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 
No  other  price-book  in  existence  contains 
as  much  information.  Sent  tree  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  of  postage  (7  cts) .  Let  U3 
hear  from  you,  or  visit  us  when  in  our  city. 
Near  Exposition  Buildings.  Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO, 

887  «fc  229  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Hi 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLES, 

For  Men  or  Youth.  The 
Popular  steeds  for  Business 
or  Pleasure. 

COLUMBIA 


For  General  Use  by  Ladies 
or  Gentlemen. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated 
(86-page)  Catalogue. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 

597  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


(THE  ALBUM  WRITER’S  FRIEND. 

Containing  300  choice  Gems  of  Poetry  and  Prose  for  writing 
in  Autograph  Albums,  64  pages,  paper  covers,  15  cent»; 
bound  In  cloth,  30  cents.  Stamps  taken.  Address, 

J.  F.  OGILVIE  &  CO;  31  Rose  Street,  New  York. 


Ml  MEN 


Who  wish  to  become  Tele* 
graph  Operators  and 
Railroad  Agents,  write 
for  our  circulars.  Largest 
^ and  Best  tichool  in  existence. 
Most  thorough  teaching.  Furnishes  operators  for 
the  leading  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Companies.  Board 
only  $;,50  per  week.  Address 

VALENTINE  BROS.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

QUEER  STORY 

told  by  Jones  of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  of  his  5- 
ton  freight  paid  $60  wagon  scale— free. 


Rectangular  and  | 

Square  BOX  til II 11110 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  In¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Seven  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Four  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as 
represented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 

CORNISH  CURTIS, 
Fort  Atkinson,  YVie. 


OVER  1,000,000  ACRES  OF  FINE  FARMING  LANDS 
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8*2.00  to  86.00  per  acre  on  easy  terms.  They  are  in  the  great  Spring  Wheat  belt.  Other  crops  successfully 
ee  fare  and  low  freights  to  purchasers.  For  Guide  containing  maps,  and  full  information,  address 

CHAS.  E.  SIMMONS,  Land  Com.  C.  Sc  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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CHICAGO  SCALE  CO, 

2  TON  WAGON  SCALE,  *40.  3  TON,  *60. 

,4  Ton  $(«),  Beam  Box  Included. 
240  1b.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  $5. 

The  “Little  Detective,”  U  oz.^oJA)  lb.  *3. 

800  OTIIKR  SIZES.  Reduced  PRICE  LIST  ERIE. 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  Ssc. 

BK8T  FORGE  MADE  FOR  LIGHT  WORK,  $10 
40  lb.  Anvil  and  Mit  of  Tools,  810 

Farmer*  b*to  time  and  money  doing  odd  Jobe. 
Blowers,  A  evils,  Vices  a  Other  Articles 
AT  LOWEST  PRICKS,  W  HOLESALE  A  RETAIL. 


JOSEPH  filLLOTfS 
*  STEEL** PENS.  I 

THE  EAVQRITF.  NUMBERS.  303,404, 332,351, 170, 

AN DU1S  OTHER  STYUESL. 

SOLD  by  AH  DEALERS  throughout  the  V/OfLLD* 


The  Best  Periodicals  for  Country  Homes. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE. 

it  THE  GIANT  OF  THE  MONTHLIES.” 

The  circulation  of  Harper's  Magazixh 
has  always  been  greater  than  that  of  any 
•other  periodical  of  its  class  In  America  ; 
while  in  England  It  has  outrun  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish  magazines  of  its  price. 

Its  serial  and  short  stories,  its  poems,  es¬ 
says,  and  richly  illustrated  articles,  cover 
every  subject  of  interest  In  travel,  biogra¬ 
phy,  history,  literature,  art,  and  industry. 

Notable  novels  are  first  printed  In  its  pages 
as  serial  stories.  The  most  brilliant  writers 
of  America  and  Europe,  In  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  letters,  are  Its  contributors,  while 
Its  illustrations  are  the  best  work  of  the 
most  skilful  artists  and  wood-engravers  of 
our  time. 

The  editorial  departments  are  abreast  of 
the  age  lu  every  human  interest.  The  “Easy 
Chair”  chats  wisely  and  wittily  of  subjects 
on  which  everybody  Is  thinkiug  ;  the  “  His¬ 
torical  Record”  gives  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  World’s  progress ;  the 

Literary  Record”  presents  a  critical  re¬ 
view  of  current  literature;  and  the  “Drawer” 
with  its  exhaustless  supply  of  good  stories, 
is  a  source  of  perpetual  amusement. 

A  like  variety  of  equally  good  literary  and 
art  work  cannot  he  bought  in  the  form  of 
books  for  many  times  the  price  of  the 
Magazine. 

Subscription  Price,  84  Per  Year. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY. 

«  A  PICTURE  HISTORY  OF  OUR 
OWN  TIMES.” 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  the  best  illustrated 
paper  in  America.  It  presents,  week  by 
week,  in  faithful  and  graphic  pictures,  the 
noteworthy  events  of  the  day  ;  portraits  of 
men  of  the  time ;  reproductions  of  the 
works  of  celebrated  native  and  foreign  ar¬ 
tists;  cartoons  by  eminent  pictorial  satirists; 
and  humorous  illustrations  of  the  ludicrous 
aspects  of  social  and  political  life. 

Harper’s  Weekly  always  contains  in¬ 
stalments  of  one,  usually  of  two,  of  the 
very  best  novelB  of  the  day,  with  fine  illus¬ 
trations.  Its  short  stories  are  bright  and 
entertaining.  Poems,  sketches,  and  papers 
on  important  topics  of  the  day,  by  the  most 
popular  writers,  and  columns  of  humorous 
ana  personal  paragraphs,  make  it  interesting 
to  everybody.  .  ..  . 

Its  pages  are  kept  free  from  everything 
which  would  unfit  it  for  the  family  circle.  In 
art  and  general  literature  it  always  appeals 
to,  and  cultivates  good  taste.  In  the  field 
of  politics  it  holds  country  above  party  : 
and  while  it  upholds  the  grand  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Republican  Party,  it 
maintains  its  right  to  criticise  and  dissent. 

Whoever  wants  a  Cosmopolitan  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Illustrated  Newspaper  should  sub¬ 
scribe  for  Harper’s  Weekly. 

Subscription  Price,  $4  per  Year. 


HARPER’S  BAZAR. 

NO  FAMILY  SHOULD  BE  WITH¬ 
OUT  IT. 

Harper’s  Bazar,  published  weekly,  Is  the 
woman's  paper.  Its  Pattern  Sheet  Supple¬ 
ments  alone,  of  which  between  twenty  and 
thirty  are  Issued  each  year,  will  enable  any 
lady  of  moderate  means  to  dress  tastefully 
and  fashionably,  and  to  save  much  more 
than  the  price  of  subscription,  by  furnishing 
her  with  the  latest  patterns  of  ladies’  and 
children's  dresses,  wraps,  etc.  Each  Sup¬ 
plement  contains  a  dozen,  or  more,  patterns 
for  which  no  extra  charge  Is  made. 

All  subjects  that  pertain  to  the  realm  of 
domestic  economy  are  treated  from  time  to 
time  In  the  columns  of  Harper’s  Bazar: 
Cookery  for  the  well  and  the  sick  ;  the 
management  of  servants  ;  the  best  methods 
of  regulating  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
family ;  social  etiquette  and  usages  ;  garden¬ 
ing,  etc.  Ladies  will  find  In  It  practical  In¬ 
structions  which  will  aid  them  materially  in 
remodelling  their  dresses,  refurnishing  their 
houses  tastefully  and  cheaply,  and  tn  econo¬ 
mizing  In  various  other  directions. 

Its  stories,  sketches,  and  other  articles 
being  furnished  by  the  best  writers  of 
America  and  Europe,  while  Its  superb  wood 
engravings  are  marvels  of  perfect  execu¬ 
tion. 

Subscription  Price,  $4  per  Year. 


HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

« THE  BEST  PERIODICAL  FOR  JU¬ 
VENILE  READERS.” 

Harper’s  Young  People,  published 
weekly,  Is  the  best  help  of  the  parent  and 
teacher,  exerting  a  refining  influence 
through  Its  entertaining  stories,  anecdotes 
of  travel,  biographical  sketches,  scientific 
articles,  etc.  The  engravings  and  typog¬ 
raphy  are  unsurpassed  In  merit,  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  and  artistic  finish. 

A  leading  Journal  says:  “  The  vlllanons 
trash, the  penny-dreadful  ‘boys’  and  girls’ 
papers,’  at  one  time  so  popular  and  so  nu¬ 
merous,  have  nearly  all,  thaDk  fortune,  been 
driven  from  the  field  by  the  Introduction  of 
publications  for  the  young  which  are  just  aa 
cheap,  and  perfectly  healthful  and  whole¬ 
some.  This  good  work  of  reform  was  led  by 
the  Harpers  of  New  York,  with  their  hand¬ 
some  Young  People.” 

Bovs  will  find  in  Its  pages  entertaining  de¬ 
scriptions  of  different  athletic  sports  and 
popular  out-door  amusements  ;  and  girls  will 
be  interested  In  the  directions  for  making 
dolls,  dolls’  clothing,  embroidery,  crochet¬ 
ing,  etc.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  periodi¬ 
cal  Is  the  Post-Office  Box,  which  uftords  to 
the  young  readers  an  opportunity  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  Postmistress  and  with  each 
other,  thus  giving  them  ease  and  familiarity 
in  the  use  of  language.  Specimen  copy  sent 
on  receipt  of  three  cents. 

Subscription  Price,  81.50  per  Year. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  superb  periodicals  published  bv  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  politics,  events,  fashions.  Inventions,  trades,  new  and  standard  Interests  in  the  arts,  sciences, 

travel,  discovery,  criticism,  instruction,  Illustration,  amusement,  offer  a  complete  epitome  of  the  year.  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

One  or  the  other  of  these  Journals  should  find  Its  way  Into  every  family.— Southern  Flanter. .Richmond  Va.  ,  voting  Pjopie  •  or  better  still  for 

There  can  he  no  more  acceptable  Holiday  gift  than  a  subscription  for  Harper’s  Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  Harper’s  Bazar,  or  Harper  s  Young  People  ,  or,  better  still, 
the  entire  four  publications.— Philadelphia  News. 

These  publications  are  among  the  best  of  the  kind  In  the  country,  or,  in  fact,  tn  the  world. -Springfield  Republican.  .  hnna„,inldq  all  over  the  country  A 

Harper’s  Magazine  Harper’s  Weekly,  Harper’s  Bazar,  and  Harper’s  Young  People,  are  welcome  and  familiar  visitors  in  thousands  of  households  all  oxer  the  country. 

fea^s  subscription  to  one  of  them  would  make  a  decidedly  welcome  Christmas  present  for  adults  or  children.  Baltimore  Ameucat .  _  .  . 

Each  of  these  publications  in  its  own  field  lias  become  as  familiar  as  a  household  word,  and  is  regarded  almost  as  a  household  necessity.  -Boston  Journal. 

Subscriptions  will  be  commenced  with  the  Number  of  each  Periodical  current  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  order,  except  in  cases  where  the  subscriber 
otherwise  directs. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-Office  Money  Order  or  Draft,  to  nvoid  risk  of  toss.  r 

Remittance,  .hou.d  m  Address.  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
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Musical  Associations  in  search  of  music  to  practice 
will  do  well  to  examine  the  following ,  by  eminent  com¬ 
posers ,  and  not  too  difficult: 

LiiM  of  tlie  World  beautiful  Oratorio. 

Has]  ($1).  St.  Saens"  Christmas  Oratorio. 

Prodigal  Sou  Sullivan.  ’ 

FliiM  into  Egypt  (38  cents).  Cantata  by  Berlioz. 

(30  cents), 
by  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

(05  cents)  Cb 
tata,  by  Andrews. 

Moiptlon  Hymn  (30  cents).  By  J.  C.  I).  Parker. 

The  Deluge  82  Si- 


Blinrl  Fin rr  (00  cents).  Short  but  impressive  Cantata, 
DllUU  JYlllg  by  J.  C.  I).  Parker. 

RUtll  Olid  Boaz  CentS'>-  pkarm'ng  Pastoral  Can- 


Descriptive  Cantata,  by 


(80  cents).  Cantata,  by  Gutterson. 


CMstmas 

Damnation  of  Faust  Opera,  by  Berlioz. 

Tie  Conspirators  Opera,  by  Schubert. " 
Forty-Mil  Psalm  (80  cents).  By  Dudley  Buck. 

OLIVER  IHT.SOX  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  -  867  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLES 


THE  POPULAR  STEEDS  FOR 
BUSINESS  OR  PLEASURE. 


For  General  Use  by  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen. 


sgi  Send  3c.  stamp  for  Illustrated 
I  86-page  Catalogue,  with  price-list 
and  full  information. 

|RHP  THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
597  Washington  Street. 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Thermostatic  Incubator. 

A  Hand-book  of  Artificial  Incubation,  containing 
a  description  of  the  Incubator,  its  Management,  Brooders, 
Nurseries,  and  the  Method  of  Raising  Chickens  by  hand. 

For  sale  at  the  offices  of  the  Agriculturist  and  Poultry 
Bulletin,  New  York  ;  and  Poultry  World,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Paper  covers,  36  cents ;  bound  in  cloth,  56  cents.  For 
Incubators  address  the  author,  „  „  , 

E.  S.  RENWICK,  19  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Tea  Club  Orders. 

We  have  made  a  Specialty  for  Six  Years  of  Offering 
Premiums  of  Dinner  Sets,  Gold  Band  Sets, 
Silver  Ware,  tfcc.,  to  those  who  get  up  CLUB  Orders 
for  our  goods.  White  Tea  Sets  of  45  pieces,  with  $10.00 
Order.  Gold  Band  or  Moss  Bose  China  Sets,  44 
pieces,  with  $20.00  Order.  TEAS,  of  all  kinds,  at  30,  35,  40, 
50,  60  and  75  cents.  Send  Postal  for  full  Price  and  Premium 
List.  To  all  who  mention  American  Agriculturist,  and  ask 
for  it,  we  will  send  copy  of  “  Housekeeper’s  Friend,”  full 
•of  recipes  and  useful  information. 

GREAT  LOUDON  TEA  CO. 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 

FERMENTA¬ 

TION. 


TO  KEEP 
IT 

SWEET 

USE 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free  :  sufficient  for 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  Bbls.,  $1.50,  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.80  by  mail,  prepaid.  Price 
lower  in  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZINSSER  &  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


THE  BRADLEY 


ROAD  CART. 

Made  and  sold  by  us  within  a 
& year,  all  giving  satisfaction. 

TTj  ^ei8hing  from  90  to  160  lbs. 

I  1V6  lyiyioSj  Prices  from  $50  to  $80. 

Every  owner  of  a  Horse  should  TiVRTj'Tj! 
send  for  our  20  Page  Illustrated  H  rf  p.  H. 
Circular  and  Price  List  i  ai/ajaj. 


Special  Freight  Arrangements. 

’  J 


BRADLEY  &  CO  •  •  Established  1832. 


THE  BEST  BUGGY 


IN  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  MONEY. 

Write  us  for  Catalogue  of  our  different  styles  of  Wagons 
and  Buggies.  THE  H.  H.  BABCOCK  BUGGY  CO., 

Watertown.  N.  Y. 

OThe  Buyers’  Guide,  No. 

34,  Fall  and  Winter,  1883, 
gives  wholesale  prices  direct 
to  consumers  on  everything 
you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or 
have  fun  with.  Tells  how 
to  order  with  exact  cost,  216  pages  large 
ones —  3,300  illustrations- — a  whole 
picture  gallery.  Contains  information 
gleaned  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 

No  other  price-book  in  existence  contains 
as  much  information.  Sent  free  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  of  postage  (7  cts).  Let  us 
hear  from  you,  or  visit  us  when  in  our  city. 
Near  Exposition  Buildings.  Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

327  &  229  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111 

ID  AY’S 

WATER-PROOF 

BUILDING  MANILLA. 

(Established  in  1866.) 

This  water-proof  material,  resembling 
fine  leather,  is  used  for  roofs,  outside 
walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.  Made  also  into  carpets  and 
rugs.  Samples  and  Catalogue  free. 

W.  H.  FAY  &  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  UMNO. 


YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

We  again  offer  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  during  the  past 
year  has  fully  sustained  its 
high  reputation.  For  Farm 
Crops  of  all  kinds,  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens.  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  it  has  no  superior. 

For  sale  by  our  agents 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Pamphlets  contain¬ 
ing  testimonials  and  direc¬ 
tions  forwarded  free. 

Glidden  8  Curtis, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Gould’s  Razor  %  Butcher  Knives 

ARE  REFINED,  SOLIDIFIED  AND  TEM¬ 
PERED  BY  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  PROCESS. 

Every  Knife  is  warranted  to  give  full  and  complete  satis¬ 
faction,  or  the  money  paid  for  it  will  positively  be  refund¬ 
ed.  All  we  ask  is  a  fair  trial,  and  you  are  to  be  the  judges. 
References,  testimonials  and  price  list  free.  A  sample 
Knife,  with  7-incli  blade,  sent  Dy  mail,  postage  paid,  for 
$1.6(1.  Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

J.  H.  GOULD,  Atwater,  Ohio. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKERS 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  lias  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

V.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester, 

THE  UNEQUALLED 

“HOUSEHOLD" 

SEWING  MACHINE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Household  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I., 

Is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
beauty.  It  is  Easy  Running, 
Durable,  Perfect.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Description. 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 

1*2  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 

163  &  165  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

149  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
1212  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis.  ,  ,  _ 

_ 909  Broad  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

Delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  at  Boston  Prices.  Catalogues 
Sent  Free,  also  when  desired  samples 
of  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Woollens,  from 
the  largest  and  finest  stock  in  this 
ntr  tiit  1  TT  country.  Write  to 

BY  MAIL.  Man  larsliKo.i  cr 

Send  9c.  in  P*.  O.  Stamps  to 

Ed  A  W  A  T?  TT  produce  commis- 
.01  U.  VV  AIll/j  SION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giviDg  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.Y.  City. 


DRY  GOODS : 


THE  BEST 


WASHER 

We  will  guarantee  the  **  LOVELL  ”  WASHER,  to  do  better 
work  and  do  it  easier  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  machine 
the  world.  Warranted  five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the 
clothes  clean,  without  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

AGENTS  WANTED  WeCA^SHOW 

PROOF  that  Agents  are  making  from  S75  to  S150  per 
month.  Farmers  make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  La¬ 
dies  have  great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  pricecnly 
S3.  Sample  to  those  desiring  an  agency  S2.  Also  the  Cele¬ 
brated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  manufacturers’ 
lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  investigation.  Send 
<  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further  particulars.  . 

LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  ! 


Please  see  page  542  for  full  information  as  to 
what  this  Special  Offer  is,  and  what  it  is  for. 


y.  ill  a  s> 


Rcni-Rcars. 


SEE  PAGE  540. 


A  Superb  Picture  for  Every  Sub¬ 
scriber. 


See  another  page  for  a  full  description  of  this 
very  beautiful  picture  which  every  subscriber  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  1884  is  to  receive. 


Cheapest  Journal  in  the  World. 

The  other  leading  monthly  periodicals  continue 
to  charge  $4  a  year  subscription  price.  We  shall 
continue  to  furnish  the  American  Agriculturist  dur¬ 
ing  1884  at  the  low  price  of  $1.50,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  great  improvements  made  in  every  de¬ 
partment.  Read  elsewhere  the  inducements  for 
new  subscribers,  whose  names  are  forwarded  now. 


HOW  TO 

SAVE  &  MAKE 


MONEY. 


Do  not  fail  to  read  the  article  under  the  above 
heading  on  page  541  of  this  paper.  It  is  full  of 
interest,  and  applies  to  all  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  men,  women,  and  children. 


kerikanischer  Agriculturist 


See  page  540. 


100,000  More ! 


That  is  the  number  of  additional  subscribers  we 
propose  to  have  for  1884.  We  invite  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  our  subscribers  to  aid  us  in  securing  them, 
and  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  do  so,  we  offer  the 
great  variety  of  articles  fully  described  in  the 
Premium  List.  If  any  subscriber  has  lost  or  mis¬ 
laid  this  elegant  Premium  List,  sent  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  October  number,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
forward  another  on  application  to  us  by  postal  card. 


A.  14  A. 


This  is  not  a  puzzle,  but  a  plain  statement  of  a 
truth,  a  full  explanation  of  which  is  presented  on 
page  539  of  this  number  of  the  Am.  Agriculturist. 


Fok  NoVe/ApeF, 


Surface  drains  made  in  autumn  carry  off  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  water  during  fall  and  winter  months.  They 
will  also  remove  valuable  fertilizing  material,  espe¬ 
cially  if  well-decomposed  manure  has  been  applied 
as  a  top-dressing  to  land.  Deep,  open  drains  may 
be  dug  during  late  autumn.  It  is  better  to  finish 
the  work  in  a  thorough  manner,  as  far  as  the  drains 
go.  A  small  part  of  a  wet  field,  well  drained,  is 
better  than  half-made  ditches  over  a  larger  area. 
The  great  mistake  in  constructing  drains  is,  to 
partly  dig  them  one  season,  with  the  expectation 
of  finishing  the  work  at  some  future  time. 

Corn  is  husked  with  the  greatest  ease  and  comfort 
wThile  in  the  field,  if  this  work  is  done  before  cold 
weather  sets  in.  There  are  several  devices  for  the 
fingers  to  aid  in  removing  the  husks.  A  very  good 
husking-hook  may  be  made  from  a  piece  of  strap- 
iron,  with  leather  loops  for  the  fingers.  A  simple 
wooden  peg  is  ail  that  some  good  huskers  wish.  It  is 
important  to  wash  the  hands  thoroughly  after  each 
half  day  of  husking,  and  use  some  substance  to 
keep  the  skin  soft  and  prevent  cracking.  An  oint¬ 
ment  made  of  two  ounces  of  oil  of  almonds, 
half  an  ounce  of  spermacetti,  one  drachm  of  white 
wax,  and  one  ounce  of  glycerine,  may  be  prepared 
by  any  druggist,  and  is  excellent  for  hands  which 
are  roughened  by  cold  weather  and  raw  winds. 
If  this  or  a'  similar  ointment  is  applied  to  the 
hands,  warmed  in  at  evening,  and  old  kid  gloves 
worn  during  the  night,  the  hands  will  be  much 
softened  by  morning. 

Root  crops  should  be  gathered  before  the  ground 
freezes.  Mangels  are  more  tender  than  turnips, 
and  the  latter  may  remain  undug  until  there  is 
danger  of  their  being  frozen  fast  in  the  soil.  The 
tops  make  fine  fodder  for  live  stock  when  given 
with  hay  and  grain. 

Fall  plowing  may  he  done  so  long  as  the  weather 
will  permit.  Every  acre  turned  in  the  fall  helps 
forward  the  work  of  the  busy  months  of  spring. 
The  effect  upon  clay  soil  is  specially  beneficial, 
making  it  more  porous,  and  facilitating  important, 
chemical  changes.  Fall  plowing  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  eradicating  cut-worms,  wire-worms, 
and  many  other  insect  pests,  which  pass  the  winter 
in  the  soil. 


Motes  on  Live  Stock. 

Horses  should  be  kept  out  of  all  hard  storms, 
which  are  frequent  during  this  month.  One  of  the 
best  cures  for  a  severe  cold  is  a  warm  stable  and 
perfect  rest,  with  a  good  run  in  the  yard  or  pas¬ 
ture  on  pleasant  days.  It  is  too  late  in  the  year  to 
permit  horses  to  remain  out  of  doors  through  the 
night.  Young  colts  and  yearlings  need  plenty  of 
nutritious  food.  Much  depends  upon  the  care 
which  colts  receive  during  their  first  winter.  Oats 
are  excellent  for  them  ;  if  corn  is  used,  it  should  be 
fed  with  wheat  bran.  Use  the  brush  freely  on  all 
horses  and  colts,  and  beep  the  skin  clean  and  active. 

Cows,  which  are  to  give  milk  through  the  winter. 


SOMETHING-  FOR  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER.— See  Third  Cover  Page. 
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need  to  be  fed  with  special  care  at  this  time.  If 
possible,  the  flow  of  milk  must  not  be  permitted 
to  decrease.  Mangels  and  sugar  beets  are  excel¬ 
lent,  cut  in  slices  and  sprinkled  with  bran.  The 
rule,  that  good  feeding  brings  good  manure,  should 
be  kept  in  mind  in  a  judicious  care  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals  during  winter.  Good  feed  in  abundance  is  not 
enough  ;  it  should  be  given  with  regularity.  The 
habits  of  different  animals  have  to  be  studied,  and 
treated  accordingly.  Scarcely  any  two  cows  or 
horses  have  the  same  appetites.  It  is  important  to 
so  mix  and  change  the  feed,  that  sameness  may  be 
avoided.  A  variety  of  food  encourages  healthful 
digestion,  and  upon  this  the  profits  of  the  owner 
largely  depend. 

Sheep  will  bear  more  exposure  than  any  other 
domestic  animal,  but  even  they  winter  poorly  with¬ 
out  a  good  shelter.  Sheds  and  yards  should  now 
be  put  in  order,  that  there  may  be  no  delays  in 
getting  the  flocks  into  their  winter  quarters.  Ewes 
should  now  be  with  young,  excepting  when  late 
lambs  are  desired.  Half  a  pint  of  corn  per  day 
will  aid  in  keeping  each  ewe  in  a  good  condition. 
All  weak  sheep  should  be  placed  by  themselves 
and  fattened  for  market.  It  does  not  pay  to  keep 
second-rate  animals. 

Pigs  are  most  profitable  if  fattened  and  sold  be¬ 
fore  mid-winter.  A  large  part  of  the  food  is  used 
up  in  simply  maintaining  the  animal  during  the 
coldest  winter  weather.  Well-bred  swine  will 
sometimes  lose  in  weight  during  a  severe  storm. 
Give  the  pigs  all  the  corn,  or  other  feed,  they  will 
eat  during  the  fattening  period.  Keep  the  pens 
clean,  with  an  abuudance  of  litter,  and  supply  all 
needed  pure  water. 

Mrork  in  tlie  Orcliaril  and  Kursery. 

Over  a  large  extent  of  territory  November  is  one 
of  the  most  uncertain  of  months  ;  it  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  severe  winter,  or  the  end  of  a  delight¬ 
ful  autumn.  The  first  object  must  be  to  secure  the 
crops  ;  the  next  to  prepare  the  orchards  for  winter, 
and,  lastly,  if  the  weather  allows,  to  do  whatever 
work  may  save  a  day  in  spring. 

The  Care  of  Fruit. — Winter  apples  and  pears 
should  not  be  taken  into  the  cellar  until  there  is 
danger  of  freezing.  They  are  much  better  off  under 
a  shed,  so  long  as  they  can  be  kept  there  with 
safety.  The  fruit  in  undergoing  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  ripening,  gives  off  heat,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  cellar  will  rise  from  this  cause.  A 
thermometer  should  be  kept  in  the  cellar,  and  con¬ 
sulted.  When  it  rises  above  thirty-five  degrees, 
the  windows  should  be  opened.  If  fruit  is  stored 
in  the  house-cellar,  establish,  if  possible,  ventilatiou 
through  a  chimney. 

Draining  the  Orchard.— A  wet  soil  is  a  most  un¬ 
favorable  site  for  an  orchard.  Fruit  trees  are  often 
planted  on  such  land  with  the  intention  of  draining 
it  the  next  year,  or  soou  after.  Half-done  work 
is  rarely  completed.  Other  work  seems  more  press¬ 
ing  and  the  trees  remain,  year  after  year,  with  their 
roots  in  an  unsuitable  soil.  As  a  consequence,  the 
orchard  is  said  to  have  “  run  out”  before  it  has 
reached  its  full  productiveness.  Such  orchards  may 
usually  be  restored  by  draining,  and  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  no  season  is  more  favorable  for  laying  drains 
than  the  present.  Other  work  is  not  so  pressing  as 
in  spring,  and  laying  drains  may  be  continued  un¬ 
til  cold  weather  prevents. 

The  Protection  of  Young  Orchards. — Young  trees 
will  be  greatly  injured,  especially  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow,  if  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep, 
find  access  to  them.  Let  the  fences  be  in  order, 
and  the  gates  fastened  by  a  wire  or  in  other  manner, 
to  prevent  opening  ihem.  Mice  and  rabbits  often 
do  serious  injury  to  young  trees.  Mice  work  under 
cover,  and  all  weeds  and  rubbish  should  be  raked 
from  about  the  trunks,  and  sharp  mounds  of  earth, 
a  foot  or  more  high,  be  made  at  the  base  of  each. 
Mice  will  work  under  snow,  if  it  is  light  and  reaches 
above  the  mounds,  and  it  is  well  to  trample  it  firmly 
around  each  tree.  Rabbits  are  most  effectively  kept 
off,  on  the  large  scale,  by  smearing  the  trees  with 
blood  from  the  slaughter-house,  using  a  swab  of 


corn  husks.  Rubbing  the  trunks  with  liver,  or 
bloody  meat,  answers  the  purpose.  A  shield  of 
corn-stalks,  or  of  laths,  fastened  by  wire  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunks,  will  answer  for  a  few 
trees.  The  boys  should  be  encouraged  to  use  traps  ; 
rabbits  are  best  for  the  table  in  early  winter. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees. — Sufficient  has  been  said  on 
autumn  plantiug  in  former  months.  How  long  it 
may  be  continued,  will  depend  upon  the  season. 
Wherever  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  trees  may 
still  be  planted,  but  by  no  means  should  they  be 
set  if  the  ground  is  partly  frozen  and  unfit  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  roots.  In  such  condition  of  the 
soil  it  will  be  better  to  heel-in  the  trees  until  spring. 

Stocks  for  Root-grafting.— The.  work  of  root-graft¬ 
ing  is  done  in  winter  ;  the  stocks  are  to  be  taken  up 
before  the  ground  freezes,  and  placed  in  the  cellar, 
with  their  r^ots  covered  with  saw-dust  or  moss. 

Cutting  Cions.— Cions,  whether  to  be  used  during 
the  winter  for  root-grafting,  or  to  be  set  in  the 
branches  of  trees  next  spring,  are  much  better  if 
cut  early,  soon  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  Cut 
only  healthy,  vigorous  shoots  of  last  summer’s 
growth,  from  trees  known  to  be  true  to  name.  Tie 
in  bundles,  placing  a  label  with  each  variety,  and 
for  fear  that  this  may  be  lost,  cut  on  the  lower  end 
of  one  of  the  cions,  a  smooth  place  on  which  to 
write  a  name  or  number.  Saw-dust  is  by  far  the 
best  material  for  packing  them.  Quince  cuttings 
may  be  made  now,  and  stored  in  moss  or  in  earth. 


The  TV u it  Garden. 

Planting,  as  suggested  last  month,  may  be  con¬ 
tinued,  if  the  season  is  favorable.  Protecting  such 
plants  as  require  a  winter  covering,  should  not  be 
done  too  early  ;  when  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
slightly  frozen,  is  quite  soon  enough.  Strawberry 
beds  need  the  covering  over  the  ground  rather 
than  upon  the  plants,  where  it  should  be  very 
slight.  Straw,  marsh  hay,  and  leaves,  arc  the  usual 
materials  ;  in  the  absence  of  these,  corn  stalks 
are  often  employed.  The  tender  kinds  of  rasp¬ 
berries  are  to  be  laid  down  and  covered  with  earth. 
Where  grape  vines  can  be  thus  protected,  It  is 
useful,  even  for  hardy  kinds. 

Propagating. — Nothing  gives  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  gardening  more  pleasure  than  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  their  own  plants.  If  not  wanted  for 
planting  in  their  own  gardens,  they  can  have  the 
satisfaction  of  presenting  choice  varieties  to  their 
friends.  With  many  things  in  the  fruit  garden, 
the  first  step  in  propagating  them  is  made  at  the 
fall  pruning,  as  the  portions  removed  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  are  those  best  suited  for  cuttings. 

Blackberries  and  Rasjoberries. — If  the  canes  which 
bore  the  last  season’s  fruit  were  not  cut  away  be¬ 
fore,  they  should  be  removed  now.  In  a  private 
garden,  the  suckers  usually  afford  all  the  new 
plants  that  may  be  needed.  Nurserymen  propa¬ 
gate  them  from  root-cuttings.  These  are  two  or 
three  inches  long,  mixed  with  earth  in  a  box, 
which  is  kept  in  a  cool  cellar,  care  being  taken 
that  the  earth  does  not  get  too  dry. 

Kitclicu  and  Market  Garden. 

In  a  well-managed  garden,  as  soon  as  one  crop  is 
off,  the  ground  is  made  ready  for  another,  if  the 
season  allows.  In  stiff  soils,  especially,  plowing  or 
spading,  and  leaving  them  rough  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  greatly  improves  them. 

P’esemng  Roots  in  Whiter. —Parsnips,  salsif}-,  and 
horseradish  are  not  injured  by  hard  freezing  ;  all 
others  must  be  stored  for  the  winter,  and  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  the  hardy  kinds  should  also  be 
taken  up.  We  have  described  various  methods  of 
storing  roots  in  back  numbers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  If  the  cellar  is  not  too  warm,  a  sup¬ 
ply  for  present  use  may  be  kept  in  boxes  or  barrels, 
and  covered  with  earth,  to  prevent  shrivelling. 

Cabbages. — The  usual  method  is  to  pull  the  cab¬ 
bages,  set  them  in  a  dry  place,  heads  downwards, 
and  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  cover  with  a 
coating  of  leaves  up  to  the  ends  of  the  roots ; 
light  soil  is  often  used  instead  of  leaves.  For  fam¬ 
ily  use,  it  is  convenient  to  dig  a  trench  where  water 


will  not  stand,  and  set  the  cabbages,  with  what 
soil  adheres  to  the  roots,  close  together,  upright, 
in  this.  Make  a  sloping  covering  with  boards.  As 
cold  weather  comes  on,  place  a  layer  of  leaves  or 
straw  over  the  heads.  Soft  cabbages  thus  treated 
will  very  often  form  firm  heads  by  spring. 

Asparagus  and  Rhubarb. — Though  these  plants' 
are  quite  hardy,  the  beds  will  produce  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  earlier  if  they  have  a  covering  of  three  or 
four  inches  of  manure.  All  litter  should  be  first 
cleared  off,  and  if  not  already  done,  the  aspara¬ 
gus  tops  should  be  burned. 

Crops  Wintered  in  the  Ground,  such  as  spinach, 
sprouts,  onion  sets,  etc.,  will  need  two  or  three 
inches  of  leaves,  straw,  or  marsh  hay,  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  during  winter,  in  all  but  very  mild  localities. 

Cold  Frames. — Novices  are  more  apt  to  injure 
the  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  lettuce  plants  win¬ 
tered  in  these  by  keeping  them  too  warm  than  by 
too  much  cold.  The  object  of  the  frames  is,  not 
only  to  prevent  too  severe  freezing,  but  all  growth, 
and  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  perfectly  quiet  or  dor¬ 
mant  state.  The  sashes  should  not  be  put  on  un¬ 
til  really  freezing  weather,  and  on  mild  days  must 
be  tilted,  to  allow  ventilation. 


Flower  Garden  and  S ,aw n . 

The  principal  work  here  is  in  preparing  for  winter 
quarters.  The  lawn  should  not  have  been  mown 
too  late,  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  protecting  coat 
of  grass  over  the  roots.  If  thoroughly  composted 
manure,  sure  to  be  free  from  weed  seeds,  is  availa¬ 
ble,  a  liberal  dressing  of  it  this  fall  will  show  its 
good  effects  in  the  spring.  In  the  absence  of  such 
manure,  it  is  safer  to  use  ashes,  nitrate  of  soda, 
bone  dust,  and  other  safe  fertilizers. 

Bulbs  Tender  and  Hardy. — The  finer  kinds  of  Glad¬ 
iolus,  Tiger  Flowers,  Tuberoses,  etc.,  must  be 
taken  up  before  the  ground  freezes,  and  if  any  of 
the  Holland  bulbs  are  still  unplanted,  the  sooner 
they  are  in  the  ground  the  better. 

Evergreens  for  Winter  Effect. — Several  years  ago 
we  advised  potting  a  variety  of  the  low-growing 
evergreens,  to  be  kept  in  reserve  until  late  autumn, 
when  they  could  be  grouped  in  the  beds  formerly 
occupied  by  perishable  plants.  A  bed  of  such 
evergreens,  in  view  of  the  sitting-room  windows, 
is  a  most  pleasing  object  during  winter. 

Grceiihoiisc  and  Wiudow  1'Iants. 

Plants  taken  up  from  the  open  ground  should 
have  the  transition  to  the  confined  air  of  the 
green-house  or  dwelling  made  as  gradual  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Placing  them  at  first  in  a  room  without 
fire,  will  prevent  the  sudden  change. 

Plants  to  be  Forced. — A  number  of  hardy  shrubs 
and  other  hardy  plants  may  be  forced,  and  make 
desirable  ornaments  to  the  windows  or  green-house. 
Weigelas,  Forsythia,  and  Deutzia  gracilis,  if  grown 
small  for  the  purpose,  are  excellent  shrubs,  and 
the  Bleeding  Heart  ( Dicentra )  and  the  perennial 
Candytufts  are  good  herbaceous  plants  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  After  potting,  they  should  have  a  rest  of 
several  weeks,  in  a  frame  or  cool  cellar,  before  they 
are  brought  to  the  heat. 

Bulbs  in  Pots. — While  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses, 
and  other  bulbs  may  be  grown  in  sand,  saw-dust, 
moss,  and  other  substances  that  will  hold  water,  as 
well  as  in  glasses  of  water,  the  bloom  is  never  so 
satisfactory  as  when  planted  in  pots  of  good  soil. 
The  best  success  is  only  attained  when  the  pots 
are  kept  in  the  dark  until  an  abundant  growth  of 
roots  is  formed.  They  may  then  be  brought  to  the 
window  or  green-house  in  succession. 

Climbers. — These  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
window-garden  as  well  as  of  the  green-house. 
Among  the  rapid  growers  is  the  so-called  German 
or  Parlor  Ivy,  and  the  Tropaeolums.  The  European 
Ivy,  though  slow  growing,  is  useful  in  the  window. 

Insects.-  —If  the  attack  upon  these  is  commenced 
before  they  appear  to  be  troublesome,  they  may  be 
easily  kept  in  subjection.  A  stiff  brush  alone  will 
do  much  on  hard-wooded  plants.  Strong  soap¬ 
suds  or  tobacco-water  will  kill  the  majority. 
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Polled  Cattle. 

There  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  Polled  Angus  cat¬ 
tle  at  the  show  of  the  New  York  State  Society  this 
year  at  Rochester.  In  previous  years,  the  Red 
Polled  Norfoiks  and  Suflolks  have  been  exhibited. 
The  former  are  essentially  a  beef-breed,  while  the 
latter  combines  milk  and  flesh.  Within  a  few 
years  past,  the  Angus,  which  are  a  black,  Scottish 
breed,  occasionally  marked  with  white,  have  been 
introduced  upon  the  plains  with  most  excellent 
results.  As  we  have  before  stated,  the  grade  ani¬ 
mals  are  almost  uniformly  hornless,  and  of  a  tract- 
ability  and  docility  which  surprises  the  cow-boys. 
A  few  lots  of  steers,  which  have  come  to  market, 
delight  the  drovers  and  butchers  by  keeping  up  in 
weight.  They  are  less  nervous,  less  given  to  bully¬ 
ing,  and  can  hardly  do  one  another  any  harm  if 
they  wish  to.  The  shrinkage  of  beef  is  due  largely 
to  the  horns,  which  are  uncomfortable  to  the 
wearers  in  crowded  cars,  dangerous  to  drivers,  and 
to  the  other  animals  carried.  It  is  bad  enough  for 


fat  steers  to  be  so  crowded  and  jammed  for  a  jour¬ 
ney  across  the  Continent  in  narrow  cars,  but  if 
they  are  not  crowded,  so  that  they  can  hardly  move, 
they  would  soon  use  their  liberty  to  punish  their 
neighbors  for  being  in  their  way.  The  Polled  cattle 
paek  closely,  travel  quietly,  and  shrink  but  little. 
We  present  an  engraving  of  a  fat  Angus  heifer, 
shown  at  the  Islington  Fat  Cattle  Show  in  England. 
She  illustrates  the  characteristics  of  the  breed, 
smoothness,  depth,  breadth,  fineness  of  bone,  and 
a  minimum  amount  of  the  waste  parts.  She  would 
be  nearly  a  perfect  parallelopipedon  of  flesh,  if  her 
head  and  legs  were  removed  from  her  body. 


Good  Stone  Troughs  or  Tanks. 

Harvey  Richardson,  of  Orange  County,  has  shown 
us  an  unpatented  stone  water-tank,  or  trough,  of 
his  own  construction,  which  appeared  so  neat,  ef¬ 
fective,  and  readily  constructed  by  almost  any  one, 
that  wc  made  a  sketch  of  it.  These  troughs  may 
be  of  any  length,  width  and  depth  desired,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  position,  use,  and  the  size  of  stones 
available.  Here  are  the  figures  of  the  one  sketched  : 


The  two  side  pieces  are  flagging  stones,  six  feet 
long  and  twenty-seven  inches  wide.  The  bottom 
piece  is  four  feet  ten  inches  long,  two  feet  wide  ; 
and  the  two  end  pieces,  two  feet  long,  twenty  inches 
wide,  or  high.  These  stones  were  all  a  little  under 


two  inches  thick.  Five  rods,  of  three-eighths  inch 
round  iron,  have  flat  head  on  one  end,  and  screw 
and  nut  on  the  other;  or,  there  may  be  simply  a 
screw  and  nut  on  each  end  ;  they  must  not  extend 
out  to  be  in  the  way.  Five  holes  are  bored  or 
drilled  through  each  side-piece,  which  is  easily 
done  with  brace  and  bit  in  ordinary  stone.  The 
middle  hole  is  four  to  five  inches  above  the  bottom 
edge,  so  that  the  rod  through  it  will  lit  under  and 
partially  support  the  bottom  stone.  The  end  rods 
arc  about  four  inches  from  the  ends  of  the  side- 
pieces,  and  stand  clear  of  the  end  stones  in  this 
case  so  that  the  dipper  handles  hang  upon  them  ; 
but  they  may  run  against  the  end  stones.  When 
setting  up,  the  stones  being  placed  nearly  in  posi¬ 
tion,  newly-mixed  hydraulic  cement  is  placed  in  all 
the  joints,  and  the  rods  screwed  up  firmly.  The 
mortar  squeezed  out  in  tightening  the  rods  is 
smoothed  off  neatly,  so  that  when  hardened  the 
whole  is  almost  compact  solid  stonework — if  good 
water  lime  be  used.  Almost  any  flat  stones  will 
answer,  if  the  edges  of  the  bottom  and  end-pieces 
be  dressed  and  a  somewhat  smooth  groove  be  cut 


in  the  side-pieces  for  them  to  fit  into  or  against. 
The  mortar  will  fill  up  any  irregularities.  A  little 
grooving  will  give  a  better  support  to  the  bottom- 
piece  and  the  ends  than  the  simple  cement  and 
small  rods.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  side-pieces 
extend  down,  like  .sleigh-runners,  leaving  an  open 
space  below.  A  hole  can  be  drilled  in  a  lower  edge 
to  let  out  the  water  in  hard  freezing  weather,  and 
be  stopped  with  a  wooden  plug.  Such  tanks  will 
keep  water  purer  than  wood,  and  last  a  century  or 
longer,  if  not  allowed  to  be  broken  by  freezing. 
Any  leakage  can  be  quickly  stopped  by  draining  off 
the  water  and  applying  a  little  cement  mortar  where 
needed.  When  flagging  or  other  flat  stones  are 
plentiful,  the  work  and  cost  would  be  little,  if  any, 
more  than  for  wooden  tanks.  They  can  be  set  in 
the  ground  if  desired.  The  iron  rods  need  paint¬ 
ing,  or  covering  with  asphalt,  to  prevent  rusting. 


Plant  Trees  on  the  Roadsides. 

- -iv - 

Trees  may  be  planted  at  any  time  before  the 
ground  freezes  solid,  or  as  soon  as  it  fully  opens  in 
spring.  Early  spring  would  be  preferable  on  some 
accounts  ;  but  if  left  until  then,  the  hurry  of  work, 
often  delayed  by  cold  and  wet  weather,  is  likely  to 
interfere.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  get  every 
hardy  tree  possible  into  its  permanent  growing 
place  now.  And  every  year  it  is  delayed  is  no  tri¬ 
fling  loss.  A  hundred  trees  can  be  set  at  a  cost  of 
ten  to  twenty  dollars,  or  for  almost  no  cost,  if  one 
has  spare  time  and  the  feaplings  arc  easily  availa¬ 
ble.  These  may  in  ten  to  fifteen  years  grow  to 
be  worth  three  to  ten  dollars  apiece  for  needed 
timber  and  fuel,  or  for  the  fruit  or  nuts  produced. 

It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country,  its  climate,  and  its  beauty,  if  the  sides  of 
our  public  highways  generally  were  planted  with 


trees  that  furnish  shade  and  ornament  while  grow¬ 
ing,  and  supply  at  no  distant  period  wood  for  va¬ 
rious  purposes.  Some  years  before  they  mature 
sufficiently  to  be  cut  down  for  use,  new  plantings 
alternating  with  the  older  trees'ean  be  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  take  their  places,  or  slow  and  quick-grow¬ 
ing  varieties  may  be  set,  so  that  when  the  latter  are  j 
removed  the  former  will  be  large  enough  to  soon 
fill  the  gaps.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  have  to¬ 
gether  those  that  somewhat  resemble  each  other  in 
form  at  the  top.  We  have  in  mind  a  broad  street, 
ninety  feet  wide,  where  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
ago  various  oaks  were  set,  thirty  to  forty  feet 
apart,  ten  feet  from  the  outside,  and  between 
these,  in  a  line  with  them,  quick-growing  maples 
were  planted.  Recently  the  maples  were  all  re¬ 
moved,  furnishing  a  cord  of  wood  apiece,  with 
considerable  useful  timber,  and  the  oaks  now 
stand  in  two  beautiful  rows. 

The  French  give  more  attention  to  roadside  trees 
than  any  other  people.  We  remember  to  have  rid¬ 
den  hundreds  of  miles  in  Southeastern  France, 
where  in  every  direction  the  country  roads  could 
be  followed,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  by  the 
double  rows  of  trees — which  there  were  largely  the 
Lombardy  poplar.  From  recently  published  sta¬ 
tistics,  we  learn  that  there  are  in  all  France  eigh¬ 
teen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
public  roads,  of  which  over  seven  thousand  miles 
(forty  per  cent)  are  bordered  by  trees,  and  over 
four  thousand  miles  are  now  being  planted.  On 
the  remaining  portions  the  soil  or  other  circum¬ 
stances  do  not  allow  continuous  borders.  The 
total  number  already  planted  is  nearly  three  mil¬ 
lions  (2,678,603) — most  largely  elm,  poplar,  acacia 
(locust),  plane,  ash,  sycamore,  and  lime  trees,  but 
with  many  fruit,  nut,  and  mulberry  trees.  A 
stranger,  having  the  official  records  with  him, 
could  almost  decide  what  Department  he  was  trav¬ 
eling  in,  by  the  kind  of  trees  along  the  road.  He 
would  find  the  nut  trees,  especially  the  chestnut, 
most  in  vogue  in  Ain,  Ailler,  Aube,  Gironde,  and 
eight  or  ten  other  Departments  ;  the  apple-tree,  in 
Cote  d’Or  and  Marne  ;  the  mulberry,  ?n  the  East¬ 
ern  Pyrenees,  Haute  Marne,  etc.  ;  the  cherry,  in 
Doubs,  Indre,  Jura,  Landes,  etc.;  the  pear,  in  Euro 
and  Marne  ;  the  service  tree,  in  Haute  Loire,  and 
so  on,  throughout  the  whole  territory. 

As  to  loss  of  land  from  spreading  roots  and  from 
shade,  if  planted  a  few  feet  from  the  fence,  the 
roots  can  be  kept  from  the  crops  by  a  deep  furrow 
along  the  inside  of  the  fence  every  year  or  two, 
and  the  shade  will  not  be  a  serious  detriment — 
none  at  all  from  trees  on  the  south  side  of  roads 
running  easterly  and  westerly.  Those  on  the 
northerly  side  of  the  road  furnish  a  very  desir¬ 
able  shade  to  animals  in  the  adjoining  pastures. 


A  Cleaner  for  Horses’  Hoofs, 

The  engraving  herewith  given  shows  a  simple 
and  convenient  implement  for  removing  stones  and 
other  substances  from  between  the  frog  and  the 
ends  of  a  horse’s  shoe.  Its  value  for  this  and 
other  purposes  will  be  quickly  appreciated  by  every 
driver  and  horse  owner.  When  not  in  use,  the 
hook  is  turned  within  the  loop  of  the  handle,  and 
the  whole  is  easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  The  en¬ 
graving  shows  the  implement  open,  two  and  one- 
half  times  reduced  in  size.  If  horsemen  keep  this 
cleaner  within  easy  reach,  it  will  often  serve  a 
good  turn,  and  be  of  greater  value  than  a  pocket 
cork-screw.  An  editor  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  found  one  of  these  contrivances,  im¬ 


ported  from  England,  of  so  great  benefit,  that  the 
Publishers  have  caused  them  to  he  manufactured 
in  this  country.  We  will  mail  one,  post-free,  to 
every  new  subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
who  sends  us  the  subscription  price,  SI. 50  a  year. 
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Bee  Notes  for  November. 


If  the  bees  are  to  remain  on  their  summer  stands, 
either  in  chaff  hives  or  in  packing,  they  need  but 
little  attention  this  mouth,  or  until  next  April.  Do 
not  let  the  entrance  become  closed  with  ice  or  snow. 
If  the  swarms  are  to  be  wintered  in  the  cellar  or  bee- 
house,  they  should  be  carried  in  early  this  month, 
before  severe  weather  comes.  The  bees  should  be 
disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  while  they  are  carried 
in-doors.  Leave  the  entrance  to  the  cellar  open,  and 
the  covers  off  of  the  hives.  We  prefer  to  place  a 
piece  of  carpet  or  other  heavy  material  over  the 
hives,  that  will  retain  heat,  but  allow  the  free  pass¬ 
age  of  moisture.  Once  in  a  dark  and  well-ventilated 
cellar  that  maintains  a  uniform  temperature  of  from 
thirty-eight  to  forty-eight  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
the  bees  will  need  no  further  care  until  April. 
If  they  remain  quiet  in  the  cellar,  we  may  know 
that  all  is  right ;  but  if  they  become  restless,  and 
loud  buzzing  is  heard,  and  the  hives  are  soiled 
about  the  entrance,  they  should  be  allowed  a  flight 
the  first  warm,  pleasant  day.  It  is  better  to  arrange 
the  cellar  for  sub-earth  ventilation  and  avoid  remov¬ 
ing  the  bees  to  the  open  air  for  a  flight.  If  they 
are  carried  out,  they  should  be  returned  at  night¬ 
fall,  where  they  will  remain  quiet  for  the  winter. 

HONEY — MARKETING. 

The  autumn  is  a  leisure  time  in  the  apiary,  and 
affords  an  opportunity  to  look  after  the  honey. 
Honey  should  always  be  kept  in  a  warm  room.  In 
October  and  November  the  extracted  honey  should 
be  placed  in  kegs,  bottles,  cans,  or  pails,  ready  for 
market.  The  tin  pails  now  used  and  sold  with  the 
honey,  are  cheap  and  satisfactory.  By  use  of  these 
vessels  and  elegant  labels,  now  in  the  market,  it  is 
easy  to  sell  all  the  extracted  honey  that  is  made. 
The  label  should  give  the  kind  of  honey,  and  tell 
how  to  reliquify  it,  when  candied.  It  is  well  to 
state  that  granulation  is  the  best  test  of  purity,  and 
causes  no  damage  if  the  honey  is  not  overheated  in 
reliquifyingit.  The  name  of  the  apiarist  should  not 
be  omitted  from  the  label — if  he  is  not  in  bad  repute. 

In  selling  comb  honey,  the  sections  should  be 
••leaned  of  all  propolis,  or  bee  glue,  and  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  warrant  it,  each  section  should  be  glassed. 

STIMULATING  THE  HOME  MARKET. 

Bee-keepers  are  ofteu  unwise  in  not  working  up 
their  home  markets.  Very  few  groceries  have 
honey  to  sell  for  any  considerable  part  of  the  year, 
and  when  they  do  have  it,  it  is  rarely  arranged  in 
an  attractive  manner  or  in  a  conspicuous  place.  If 
all  grocers  exhibited  honey  in  a  neat  ease,  which 
would  keep  flies  and  fingers  out,  we  should  find  that, 
overstocking  the  market,  is  well-nigh  impossible. 


Protecting  Grape  Vines.— Simple  Method. 

BY  PROP.  J.  B.  DE  MOTTE,  GREENCASTLE,  IND. 

This  season’s  experience  here  proves  very  forci¬ 
bly  the  advantage  of  winter  protection  for  even 
the  hardiest  native  grape  vines.  Last  winter, 
though  severe,  was  not  colder  than  one  in  every 
three,  yet  the  iron-clad  Concord  shows  only  a  very 
few  poor  bunches,  and  no  fine  ones  except  in  the 
few  instances  where  the  vines  were  laid  down  and 
well  covered.  These  were  loaded  with  bloom,  and 
after  thinning  to  six  bunches  to  the  double  spur 
the  clusters  are  magnificent.  The  vines  are  un¬ 
usually  vigorous,  while  those  unprotected  are  fee¬ 
ble,  with  many  open  spaces  where  the  wood  was 
killed.  Many  of  the  so-called  hardy  varieties  are 
killed  to  the  ground. 

How  may  we  secure  such  protection  most  eco¬ 
nomically,  with  the  least  bending  and  twisting  of 
the  main  vines?  After  growing  all  the  standard 
varieties  and  most  of  the  newer  sorts,  and  trying 


many  methods  of  culture  and  training,  I  have 
adopted  the  Folding  Trellis  as  the  best,  all  things 
considered,  and  present  it  herewith,  hoping  that 
many  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  will  try 
it,  and  see  how  easily  they  can  fold  away  a  hun¬ 
dred  vines  for  winter,  after  pruning  the  surplus 
wood,  and  lift  them  again  in  spring,  even  dropping 
them  half  a  dozen  times  during  the  frost  months, 
if  desired.  Five  minutes  suffice  to  fold  a  two 
hundred  feet  row,  and  the  covering  of  straw 
will  take  care  of  itself  when  the  trellis  is  raised. 

Space  the  ground  with  pegs  five  feet  apart  in  ten 
foot  rows.  Set  good  five-foot  posts  three  feet 
deep,  very  straight  along  the  rows,  beginning  two 
and  a  half  feet  from  the  outside  peg  ;  the  second 
ten  feet  from  the  first  ;  the  third  five  feet  from  the 
second,  and  so  on.  Each  section  of  the  trellis 
consists  of  three  horizontal  pieces,  fifteen  feet 
long,  one  and  a  half  by  three  inches,  screwed 
three  feet  apart  to  upright  slats  placed  five  feet 
from  each  other — these  uprights  having  the  vines 
fastened  to  them  by  leather  loops.  The  horizontal 
vines  are  fastened  in  the  same  way  to  the  pieces. 
The  uprights  are  eight  feet  long,  and  screwed 
edgewise  to  the  frame,  extending  two  feet  below  it 
to  the  ground,  so  that  they  can  be  bolted  to  the 
posts.  A  twelve-inch  plank  is  fastened  on  top, 
to  protect  from  light  frosts,  heavy  dew,  and  hail. 

The  Vines  are  trained  on  the  horizontal  arm,  in  the 
short  spur  plan,  with  double  rows.  Short-jointed 
varieties,  like  the  Delaware,  should  be  planted  for 
the  lower  arms,  and  more  vigorous  growers,  like 
the  Concord,  Lady  Washington,  Pocklington,  etc., 
for  the  upper.  Where  an  arbor  is  desired,  a  sec¬ 
ond  frame  can  be  bolted  to  the  top  of  this  one,  to 
ridge  against  a  similar  one  in  the  next  row,  mak¬ 
ing  a  roof,  the  rows  being  set  closer  together.  This 
frame  is  let  down  first,  then  all  folded  over  to¬ 
gether.  After  the  fall  pruning,  the  upper  bolt 
which  holds  the  frame  to  the  post  is  unfastened, 
the  key  is  removed,  and  the  sections  are  laid 
down  and  covered  with  straw  for  the  winter.  Not 
a  vine  has  to  be  unfastened,  no  sharp  bends  are  re¬ 
quired,  and  the  wood  is  all  protected. 


Aids  in  Digging  Eoot  Crops. 

Figure  1,  shows  a  carrot  and  sugar  beet  lifter 
made  in  the  following  manner:  Take  a  piece  of 
hard-wood,  two  and  a-half  by  three  inches,  and  six 


Fig.  1.— A  ROOT  LIFTER. 

feet  long,  for  the  main  piece  a,  into  which  make  a 
mortise  two  feet  from  the  wheel  end,  to  receive  the 
lifting  foot  (figure  2)  ;  attach  two  handles,  6,  6,  at 
one  end,  and  a  wheel,  c,  at  the  other.  This  wheel  can 
be  set  high  or  low  as  desired,  by  the  setscrew,  d, 
in  the  clevis,  e.  Figure  2  shows  the  lifting  “foot” 
separate  from  the  machine.  This  is  made  of  flat 
iron  or  steel,  five-eighths  inch  thick  and  three  inch¬ 
es  wide,  with  a  steel  point  and  a  small  wing  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  in  the  curved  form  seen  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  roots  are  first  topped  with  a  sharp 
hoe  or  sickle,  two  rows  of  tops  being  thrown  into 
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one,  which  leaves  one  side  of  the  rows  clear  for 
the  lifter.  The  horse  walks  between  the  rows  and 
the  foot  of  the  implement  enters  the  ground  at  the 
side  of  the  roots  in  a  slanting  direction,  as  shown 
in  figure  3,  lifting  the  roots  so  they  may  be  rapidly 
picked  up.  The  implement  is  very  easily  made  to 


run  deep  or  shallow,  by  simply  changing  the  wheel 
and  lifting,  or  pressing  down,  upon  the  handles. 

A  “foot”  made  in  the  form  of  figure  two,  may 
be  placed  in  the  centre  arm  of  a  common  horse  hoe 
with  sides  closed,  and  used  as  above. 


Hew  to  Attach  Lightning  Hods. 

BY  F.  D.  CURTIS . 

Several  barns  in  my  neighborhood  supplied  with 
lightning  rods  having  been  struck  by  lightuing,  I 
concluded  that  there  must  be  something  defective 
in  the  arrangement.  In  every  case,  either  the  peak 
at  the  gable  end,  or  a  corner  post  had  been  struck, 
the  rod  being  in  the  centre  and  the  connection  with 
the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  barn. 

The  rod  on  my  barn  was  similarly  placed,  but  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  I  had  it  taken  down  and  changed  as 


shown  in  the  engraving.  Common  half-inch  iron 
rods  had  the  ends  so  turned  that  they  could  be 
hooked  together  on  the  roof,  and  by  driving  an  iron 
wedge  underneath  they  could  he  brought  into  close 
contact.  Common  iron  staples  fastened  the  rods 
to  the  roof.  These  rods  were  placed  the  whole 
length  of  the  peak  and  joined  together,  the  ends 
projecting  three  feet  beyond  the  gables.  At  the 
gable-ends  rods  were  hooked  on  each  side  of  the 
roof,  and  extended  down  over  the  corner  posts  and 
projected  two  feet  beyond.  A  rod,  connected 
with  the  end  projecting  over  the  gables  at  the  peak, 
extended  into  the  ground  for  a  distance  of  nine 
feet.  At  the  centre  of  each  building  an  upright 
rod  is  placed  with  a  pointed  end  to  which  the  rods 
on  the  peak  are  attached.  This  rod  runs  to  the 
ground  and  into  it  to  the  depth  of  nine  feet.  My 
idea  was  to  have  every  corner  of  the  building,  as 
well  as  the  whole  peak,  protected  by  a  rod  so  that 
if  the  lightning  should  strike  at  any  point  it  would 
be  quickly  conducted  into  the  ground.  Set  up¬ 
right  points  at  the  gable  ends,  on  large  buildings. 
There  are  several  hundred  feet  of  these  rods  on  my 
barns  which  have  never  been  damaged  by  lightning. 


Praiseworthy  Fair  Arrangements. 

At  the  Orange  County  (N.  T.)  Fair  we  noticed 
three  features,  which,  though  not  novel,  are  far  too 
often  overlooked ;  indeed  they  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  First,  there  were  “  retiring 
rooms”  for  both  sexes,  properly  designated,  and 
at  points  convenient  of  access.  Second,  tanks  and 
barrels  of  ice-water  at  many  points,  kept  well 
filled,  and  each  supplied  with  several  drinking 
cups,  which,  in  this  case,  were  small,  bright  gal- 
vanized-iron  dippers,  with  long  handles  that  pre¬ 
vented  their  sinking  out  of  reach,  and  terminating 
in  a  curve,  or  hook,  by  which  they  were  readily 
hung  upon  the  edges  of  the  barrels,  and  upon  iron 
rods  by  the  sides  of  the  tanks.  Third,  a  large 
number  of  seats,  boards  upon  blocks,  etc.,  placed 
in  the  shade  of  the  principal  building,  and  of  trees. 
These  should  always  be  provided  for  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  attendants  present  upon  any  day. 
Boards,  or  planks,  for  this  purpose,  can  usually  be 
borrowed  or  rented  cheaply  at  the  lumber  yards,  as 
no  cutting  or  nailing  is  needed.  A  little  attention 
to  such  particulars  will  add  immensely  to  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  fairs,  and  to  that  of  the  managers. 
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A  Remodelled  Barn. 

FIRST  PRIZE  BY  A.  A.  WOOD. 

Figure  1  shows  an  old  New  England  barn,  which 
furnished  a  fair  amount  of  shelter  to  a  few  head 
of  live  stock.  It  was  inconvenient  for  winter 
work,  and  had  no  provision  for  the  economical 
saving  of  manure.  Figures  2  and  3  show  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  old  barn.  An  addition,  figures  4  and  5, 
sixteen  by  sixteen  feet,  was'erected  ;  a  second  floor 
for  storage  of  fodder  was  put  on,  and  the  cattle 
stable  transferred  from  the  cellar  to  the  ground 
floor.  With  these  changes  the  barn  accommodates 


Fig.  1.  — THE  OLD  BARN. 

more  stock,  with  ample  storage  room,  light,  and 
ventilation.  The  exterior  of  the  remodelled  bam 
is  shown  in  figure  7,  and  the  interior  in  figures  8 
and  9.  The  cellar  (figure  6)  is  arranged  for  storing 
roots,  which  are  put  in  through  a  shuto  near  the 
end  door;  it  also  contains  a  silo  (filled  from  the  feed¬ 
ing  floor),  manure  pits,  and  a  wagon  shed.  The 
old  barn  was  not  wide  enough,  and  an  addition 
along  one  side  secures  two  rows  of  cattle  stalls,  if 
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Fig.  2. — HAY  FLOOR  OF  OLD  BARN. 


desired.  The  frame  of  the  old  barn  was  sound, 
and  required  no  important  changes.  The  materials 
used  in  the  main  building  are  as  follows : 


4,400  feet  matched  Siding,  @  $25  M . $110.00 

1,000  feet  Chestnut  Flank  for  floor,  @  $25  M .  47.50 

1,900  feet  Spruce  Flooring,  @  $22  $  M .  41.80 

24,000  Shingles,  @  $3.50  18  M .  84.00 

600  feet  Spruce  Plank  for  stalls,  <a  $20  M .  ..  12.00 

1,000  feet,  2x6,  Spruce  Joist,  @  $16  $1  M .  16.00 

250  feet,  3x4,  Spruce  Stall  Posts.  @  $16  $  M .  4.00 

2  large  Doors . 25.00 

Cupola  Ventilator .  20.00 

Stone  Work  in  Silo .  50.00 
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Fig.  3. — BASEMENT  OF  OLD  BARN. 


MATERIAL  IN  THE  ADDITIONS. 


600  feet  Siding .  15.00 

168  feet,  4x6.  Bottom  Sills  and  Posts .  2.69 

684  feet.  2x6,  Studs,  Rafters,  etc .  10.94 

256  feet  Spruce  Flooring .  5.63 

500  feet  Spruce  Plank  for  horse  stable .  12.50 

3,500  Shingles .  12.25 

Total . $469.31 


The  skilled  labor  necessary  to  remodel  tlie  bam 
should  not  cost  over  one  hundred  dollars.  To  this 


add  twenty-five  dollars  for  hardware,  and  fifty-five 
dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents  for  items,  as  glass,  etc., 
not  above  mentioned,  and  we  have  the  grand  total 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  cost  of  re¬ 
construction.  This  estimate  of  expenses  cau  only 
be  general,  and  is  mainly  intended  to  show  that 
the  changes  are  important  ones,  easily  made,  and 
within  reach  of  many  farmers  having  poor  barns. 


The  Mechanical  Efforts  of  Roots. 

People  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  observing 
closely,  fail  to  understand  the  forces  exerted  by 
plants  in  their  develop¬ 
ment,  and  more  especially 
is  this  true  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena  eonuected  with  the 
growth  of  roots.  There  are 
so  many  obstacles  to  their 
study  that  a  great  deal  yet 
remains  to  be  learned,  but 
we  can  easily  see  that  one 
of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  roots  is  the 
power  exerted  in  their 
growth  and  development. 
The  above  ground  por¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  begins  its 
existence  amidst  the  most 
auspicious  surroundings,  with  nothing  to  resist  the 
expansion  of  its  leaves  or  the  growth  of  its  twigs. 
But  the  roots  from  the  very  outset  are  enveloped  in 
a  deuse  solid  material  that  would  apparently  stop 
the  progress  of  even  much  stronger  forces;  their 
tips  are  composed  of  the  most  delicate  tissue  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  plant,  and  their  whole 
structure  is  soft  and  yielding.  At  first  the  roots 
are  the  merest  threads,  twisting  and  turning  among 
the  particles  of  soil,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  once 
established,  the  increase  in  thickness  begins,  the 
tissues  harden,  and  obstacles  are  slowly  but  surely 
pushed  to  one  side.  The  process  is  the  same  in  all 
plants  alike,  from  the  coarsest  to  the  most  delicate, 
but  often  the  smaller  plants  give  apparently 
the  strangest  examples.  A  clover  plant  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut  River  sent  its  roots 
perpendicularly  downward  eight  feet  in  search  of 
water.  Indian  corn  spreads  a  perfect  network  of 
roots  through  the  soil  for  a  distance  of  from  three 
to  six  feet  in  all  directions,  and  downward  to  a 
permanent  water  supply.  Some  curious  facts  have 
been  developed  in  the  growth  of  roots.  Quantities 
of  plant  food  were  placed  at  some  distance  away, and 
as  soon  as  a  siugle  ‘  ‘scout”  from  the  plant  had  made 
its  way  thither,  all  subsequent  root  development 
strongly  tended  in  that  direction.  Roots  of 
trees  and  other  plants,  after  having  penetrated  the 
soil  for  long  distances  in  search  of  water,  often 
choke  up  drains  and  wells  by  their  excessive  growth 
in  that  direction.  Inasmuch  as  a  vigorous  condi¬ 
tion  of  tlie  plant,  and  especially  its  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  drouth,  depends  upon  its  root  development, 
it  is  evident  that  the  best  disposition  of  fertilizers 
is  that  which  will  induce  a  growth  of  roots  in 
all  directions,  and  this  means  sowing  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  broadcast. 

The  amount  of  root  area  which  a  plant  occupies 
is  often  surprising.  There  is  a  general  idea  that  it 
equals  the  extension  of  the  plant  in  the  air,  but 
really  it  often  exceeds  this.  A  squash  vine,  under 
investigation  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  in  1874,  produced  a  total  of  fifteen  miles 
of  roots,  and  in  its  period  of  most  active  growth 
it  increased  about  one  thousand  feet  per  day. 

The  true  mechanical  efforts  of  roots  are  exerted 
in  their  struggle  for  progress  through  the  soil,  and 
examples  for  illustration  are  many.  To  under¬ 
stand  the  magnitude  of  their  work,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  each  root  displaces  an  amount  of  soil 
equal  to  its  own  bulk.  Take  for  instance  a  crop  of 
mangel  wurzels,  and  imagine  what  an  upheaval 
must  have  been  produced  in  the  soil  by  the  growth 
of  its  enormous  mass.  The  whole -surface  of  the 
field  is  raised  and  its  particles  loosened. 

In  practical  questions  of  the  farm,  this  power  is 
of  value.  Those  who  give  turnips  and  mangels  a 
place  in  their  system  of  rotation,  do  so  ostensibly 


for  their  feeding  value,  but  beyond  this  their 
mechanical  effect  is  also  of  much  importance. 

The  most  striking  results  of  the  mechanical 
power  of  roots  are  seen  when  they  come  in  con- 


Fig.  4. — END  VIEW  OF  WING. 


tact  with  the  most  resisting  obstacles.  They  have 
been  unearthed  from  compact  gravelly  soil,  where 
the  struggle  for  room  had  been  so  fierce  that 
they  became  distorted  out  of  all  natural  shape.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  find  trees  growing  in  the  clefts  of 


Fig.  5. — CROSS-SECTION  OF  WING. 


ledges,  showing  unmistakably  that  the  expansion  of 
the  roots  has  forced  the  rock  apart.  A  ease  is  cited, 
on  good  authority,  of  a  root  of  the  sugar  maple 
that  had  pushed  its  way  under  a  rock  weighing 
nearly  two  tons,  and  by  its  enlargement  lifted  it  en¬ 
tirely  from  its  bed.  Trees  have  been  observed 
growing  on  the  bare  rock,  resting  upon  their  roots 
which  ran  out  into  the  soil  on  either  side,  and  yet 


Fig.  6. — PLAN  OF  CELLAR. 


these  roots,  supporting  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  tree,  formed  each  year  new  growth  on  their 
underside,  and  lifted  the  tree  by  the  space  of  its 
thickness  until  seven  inches  of  wood  had  been 
formed  under  the  severe  pressure. 

Many  people  will  be  able  to  recall  similar  in- 
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stances,  and  a  day’s  tramp  through  the  woods  will 
be  sure  to  reveal  them,  while  less  striking,  but  none 
the  less  wonderful  and  interesting  feats,  are  trans¬ 
piring  every  day  in  our  gardens  and  fields. 


Take  Good  Care  of  the  Seeds. 

It  is  one  thing  to  select  the  best  fruits,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  grains,  etc.,  and  quite  another  to  watch  them 
■during  the  finishing  process,  and  place  the  carefully 
gathered  seed  where  it 
will  keep  well  andean  he 
found  when  wanted  for 
planting.  This  latter  is 
where  most  farmers  and 
villagers  fail,  and  the 
seed  bag,  after  a  few 
years,  becomes  a  motley 
gathering  of  pepper  seed 
dried  in  the  pod ;  onion 
seed  of  many  years 
growth,  without  label ; 
beet  seed,  where  man¬ 
gold,  sugar  beet,  and  the 
early  and  late  varieties 
are  all  mixed,  and  a 
promiscuous  gathering  of 
home  grown  and  pur¬ 
chased  varieties,  without 
a  single  date  to  tell  how 
old  they  are.  This  of 
course  makes  the  farm¬ 
er’s  garden  uncertain  and 

discouraging  to  the  owner,  and  he  comes  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  save  seed,  and  not  much 
use  to  plant  a  garden.  It  he  plants  at  all  he  relies 
upon  the  seed  sold  at  the  stores,  put  up  in  boxes 
and  labeled  but  not  dated,  to  facilitate  repacking 
with  every  new  year's  distribution.  It  requires 
time  and  patience,  a  careful  attention  to  details,  to 
■secure  the  good  seed  you  have  selected,  to  put  it 
in  packages  with  label  and  date,  and  then  to  box 
it  where  it  will  be  secure  from  moisture,  insects, 
and  mice.  These  are  the  kind  of  riches  that  the 
moth  corrupts,  and  thieves  break  through  and 
steal.  If  you  have  any  doubt  on  this  point  hang 
up  your  seed  corn  in  a  building  infested  with  mice. 
It  is  better  to  dry  the  ears,  especially  of  sweet 
corn,  by  artificial  heat,  and  pack  the  seed  in  a  tin 
case,  proof  against  rats  and  mice.  The  yellow  cu- 
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Yearlings  . 


A  Good  Succession  of  Sweet  Corn. 

We  were  talking  with  our  neighbor  the  last  of 
August.  He  is  a  thriving  farmer,  and  derives  a 
large  part  of  his  income  from  his  woodland,  cart¬ 
ing  railroad  ties,  timber  and  wood  six  miles  to 
market.  He  was  lamenting  that  he  had  only  just 
got  to  eating  sweet  corn,  had  lost  the  early  kind  of 
seed  he  once  had,  and  the  sweet  corn  season  would 
be  a  very  short  one  at  his  house.  A  great  many 
farmers  are  in  the  same  predicament,  or  worse. 


Fig.  7. — EXTERIOR  OF  A  REMODELLED  BARN. 

Many  have  no  sweet  corn  at  all,  and  depend  upon 
the  flint  field  corn  for  their  roasting  ears  and  succo¬ 
tash  for  a  season  of  three  weeks.  Others  have  one 
variety  of  sweet  corn,  planted  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  ready  for  the  table  about  August  tenth. 
They  have  but  one  planting,  and  the  season  is 
barely  three  weeks  at  the  best.  This  brief  period 
of  epicurean  delight  with  the  best  vegetable  that 
comes  to  our  tables  during  the  summer,  is  living 
far  short  of  our  privileges  as  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
In  the  latitude  of  middle  New  England  and  New 
York,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  having  three 
months  of  green  ears  in  their  most  juicy  and  appe¬ 
tizing  condition,  contributing  largely  to  the  supply 
of  the  table  during  the  hot  months,  when  succulent 
food  is  so  desirable.  After  trying  several  varieties 
of  early  sweet  corn,  we  have  settled  upon  the 
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two  plantings  of  this  sort,  say  the  fifteenth  and 
twenty-fifth  of  May.  This  should  be  supplemented 
by  two  plantings  of  “Crosby’R  Early”  or  some  other 
medium  sort,  say  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  and  the 
fifth  of  June,  which  will  be  ready  for  the  last  three 
weeks  of  August.  This  should  be  followed  by  two 
plantings  of  “  Stowell’s  Evergreen,”  on  the  fifth 
and  fifteenth  of  June,  and  these  by  two  later  plant¬ 
ings  of  the  “  Marblehead  ”  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
June  and  fifth  of  July.  The  “  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green”  is  a  very  large  and  juicy  variety,  continuing 
in  the  milk  longer  than 
any  other  variety,  and  is 
second  to  none  in  quali¬ 
ty.  We  have  had  it  al¬ 
most  from  its  first  intro¬ 
duction,  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  and  consider 
it  indispensable  in  any 
garden  that  raises  a  fam¬ 
ily  supply  of  vegetables. 
With  three  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  we  have  been 
able  to  provide  a  daily 
and  bountiful  supply  of 
this  toothsome  esculent 
for  about  three  months 
in  the  year,  occasionally 
running  into  November, 
in  a  location  on  the  sea 
shore.  A  quarter  acre  of 
land  cannot  be  put  to  a 
more  profitable  use  than 
in  growing  this  substan¬ 
tial  and  tempting  article  of  food.  Almost  every 
one  likes  it  on  first  acquaintance  and  the  appe¬ 
tite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  It  is  not  only 
inviting  in  the  simplest  forms,  in  which  it  is  served, 
roasting,  and  boiling,  but  admits  of  a  great  variety 
of  preparations,  fritters,  puddings,  etc.  It  is  an 
indispensable  element  in  that  aboriginal  dish  succo¬ 
tash,  which  has  survived  the  changes  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years.  Get  the  ground  ready,  buy 
the  seed,  and  make  sure  of  ninety  days  of  sweet 
corn  for  the  next  season. 


In  an  orchard  where  there  are  many  trees  of  one 
kind,  they  are  known  by  their  position,  which 
should  be  properly  recorded.  Where  there  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  several  varieties,  or  where  several  kinds, 
by  way  of  trial,  have  been  grafted  into  one  tree,  la- 
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Fig.  8. — FEEDING  FLOOR  OF  A  REMODELLED  BARN. 


■cumbers,  laid  upon  the  shed  roof  to  ripen  are  apt 
to  be  left  until  rotten  and  frozen.  The  tomatoes 
need  to  be  washed  out,  and  the  seed  spread  upon 
papers  or  plates  to  dry  in  the  sun,  or  by  the  fire. 
The  saving,  drying,  labeling,  and  dating  the  best 
■seed  the  land  will  produce  is  essential  to  thrift 
upon  the  farm  and  in  the  garden.  Some  seeds  are 
better  for  keeping,  specially  those  of  melons, 
squashes,  and  cucumbers.  Those  that  are  useless 
should  be  carefully  burned.  Sort  the  seed  dox 
every  year.  Carefully  label  and  date  every  package. 


11  Marblehead  Early,”  as  the  most  desirable  sort 
for  early  planting.  It  is  a  week  in  advance  of  the 
“  Minnesota  ”  and  the  “  Narragansett,”  both  excel¬ 
lent  varieties,  and  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
older  sorts.  This  has  been  tested  over  a  wide  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory,  and  the  testimony  as  to  its  excel¬ 
lence  is  quite  uniform.  We  planted  the  “  Marble¬ 
head  ”  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  good  roasting 
ears  were  ready  the  twentieth  of  July,  furnishing 
an  abundant  supply  for  the  family  for  nearly  four 
weeks.  For  a  good  succession  we  should  make 


bels  become  necessary.  Before  winter  sets  in,  the 
labels  should  be  looked  to,  and  all  that  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  legible  should  be  replaced.  There  is  no  bet' 
ter  general  label  than  sheet  zinc.  Cut  this  in  long, 
tapering,  wedge-shaped  pieces,  about  six  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  across  the  larger  end.  The  name 
of  the  variety  is  to  be  written  near  the  large  end 
with  a  common  lead-pencil,  making  the  letters  very 
distinct.  The  slender  portion  is  to  be  loosely  coil¬ 
ed  around  a  twig.  The  black-lead  of  the  pencil 
completely  protects  the  zinc  surface  under  it. 
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Editorial  Notes  on  the  Road. 

r 

Springing  Up  Like  Magic.— Recently  we  read 
the  story  going  the  rounds  to  the  effect  that  two  weeks 
after  the  first  lumber  arrived  in  LaBeau,  Dakota,  there 
were  six  stores,  five  saloons,  a  newspaper  office,  a  bank, 
a  hotel,  and  a  Presbyterian  church  in  town.  What  was 
written  in  jest,  however,  applies  to  a  limited  extent  to 
many  of  the  villages  which  are  now  springing  up  like 
magic  through  Dakota.  Year  after  year  the  writer  has 
made  repeated  trips  through  the  Western  States  and 
Territories,  but  he  has  never  before  seen  anything  like 
the  “  rush  ”  which  Southern  Dakota  is  now  experi¬ 
encing.  It  almost  takes  one’s  breath  away.  Think,  for 
example,  of  a  place  like  Blunt,  where  eight  months  ago 
not  a  single  building  was  to  be  seen,  now  having  in  a 
thriving  village,  a  handsome  opera  house,  which  accom¬ 
modates  six  or  seven  hundred  people.  Great  is  the  vim 
and  enterprise  of  the  American  people,  verily.  We  hope 
these  towns  and  villages,  built  with  such  wonderful 
rapidity,  have  come  to 
stay,  that  no  fierce  win¬ 
ters  or  scorching  sum¬ 
mers  will  drive  them  out. 

Land  Fever. — It  is 

fully  as  bad  as  the  oil  fever 
or  a  gold  craze.  It  attacks 
all  ages  and  all  sexes.  The 
man  or  woman  in  South¬ 
ern  Dakota  who  to-day 
does  not  possess  a  land 
claim  of  some  kind,  is  the 
exception.  “I  suppose 
you  have  a  Homestead  or 
Tree  claim,”  I  said,  ad¬ 
dressing  one  of  the  two 
workmen  in  a  barbershop 
at  Huron,  Dakota,  the 
other  day;  both  immedi¬ 
ately  responded  in  the  af¬ 
firmative.  Editor,  business 
manager,  and  the  employes  in  the  Signal  newspaper  office 
informed  me  a  half  hour  later  that  they  all  had  their 
claims.  A  little  after,  the  minister  of  a  flourishing  church 
at  Huron  told  me  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  splendid 
Homestead  but  a  few  miles  from  town.  What  he  had 
done  was  true  of  gentlemen  of  all  professions  generally 
in  Dakota.  They  all  own  large  tracts.  The  newsman 
on  the  train  from  Tracy  had  his  Homestead  in  Dakota. 
Nearly  all  the  railroad  employes  and  laborers  employed 
in  constructing  the  railroads  over  the  Dakota  prairies 
have  their  claims,  if  they  have  not  sold  them.  Two 
young  women  were  among  the  passengers  on  the  train 
which  carried  us  across  the  Dakota  prairies  to  Pierre.  I 
recognized  in  one  of  them  the  waitress  of  my  table  at 
a  Huron  Hotel.  The  gentleman  who  shared  my  scat 
stated  that  her  companion  was  likewise  a  waitress  in 
the  same  public  house.  They  were  "wo  enterprising 
American  girls,  who  had  both  Homestead  and  Tree  claims 
at  Harold,  seventy-seven  miles  out  on  the  road.  They 
ran  out  to  spend  every  other  Sunday  in  their  shanties  or 
“  shacks,”  and  this  constituted  their  residences.  Hired 
men  work  the  claims  for  them,  and  they  were  able  to 
earn  handsome  wages  in  the  Huron  Hotel,  nearly  eighty 
miles  away.  The  fertile  lands  comprising  all  these  vari¬ 
ous  claims  belonged  to  the  U.  S.  Government  only  a  little 
time  ago.  They  cost  their  owners  next,  to  nothing,  and 
are  now  held  at  prices  ranging  from  six  to  ten  dollars  an 
acre.  What  has  been  done  in  Southern  Dakota  can  still 
be  done  in  Central  Dakota,  and  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  who  would  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  presented,  must  move  quickly.  We 
urge  them  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  we  desire  them  to  share 
in  the  great  land  division  of  the  General  Government. 

Wonderful  Growth  of  Iowa.— It  seems  but 
as  yesterday,  when,  on  one  of  our  trips  to  study  up  West¬ 
ern  farming  for  th z  American  Agriculturist ,  we  crossed 
the  Mississippi  on  its  first  bridge,  just  finished,  at  Rock 


Island,  and  followed  the  new  railroad  to  its  then  ending 
at  Iowa  City.  Since  then  our  Editors  have  followed 
every  completed  section  of  this  and  the  numerous  other 
railroads  stretching  away  across  the  State,  and  far 
beyond,  and  have  witnessed  the  transformation  of  the 
wild  prairie  into  magnificent  farms,  unsurpassed  in  the 
world.  In  population  Iowa  already  stands  tenth,  hav¬ 
ing  a  census  population  of  1,024,015,  which  is  now  ma¬ 
terially  increased.  But  what  strikes  us  most  forcibly  now 
is  a  glance  at  the  assessed  property  valuation,  recently 
returned  to  the  State  Auditor,  for  1883,  viz.,  four  hundred 
and  forty  million  dollars  (§440,018,330  !)  This  assessed 
valuation  is,  of  course,  far  below  the  actual  cash  value  to¬ 
day.  Think  of  this  immense  amount  of  real  wealth 
where  there  was  an  almost  trackless  prairie  when  many 
of  our  present  readers  began  to  take  this  Journal.  Iowa 
is  divided  into  just  one  hundred  counties  save  one. 
(Some  larger  county  ought  to  be  divided  to  complete  the 
round  hundred.)  The  average  assessed  property  of  these 
counties  is  a  little  over  four  million,  four  hundred  and 
fifty-one  thousand  dollars  each.  Seventy-five  counties 
exceed  three  million  dollars  each  ;  thirty-eight  have  over 


five  million  dollars;  twenty-one  over  six  millions;  fif¬ 
teen  over  seven  millions  ;  ten  over  eight  millions ;  six 
over  nine  millions  ;  four  over  ten  millions,  and  one  (Polk 
County)  over  sixteen  millions.  Twelve  others  have  over 
two  millions,  and  eleven  over  one  million  dollars,  while 
only  four  counties  in  the  whole  State  are  assessed  at  less 
than  a  full  million,  and  these  are  close  up  to  that.  Note 
that  a  single  million  dollars  would  buy  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  quarter  section  farms  (100  acres  each)  at  a 
cost  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  farm !  This  will  do 
for  Iowa  to-day.  What  of  Minnesota,  of  Kansas,  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  of  Dakota,  of  California  over  the  mountains,  of 
Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri? 
Young  man,  go  West! 

Competition  among'  Carpet  Makers.  — 

We  rode  from  Pittsburg  all  one  day  with  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  New  York  carpet  house,  a  fluent  talker. 
Within  the  memory  of  our  older  readers,  most  of  the 
carpets  used  in  the  United  States  were  made  abroad; 
now  very  few  are  imported.  The  principal  points  of 
manufacture  are  Kensington,  near  Philadelphia,  Yon¬ 
kers  and  Amsterdam,  New  York,  and  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  carpets  are  made  here  largely  from  foreign  wools, 
the  bulk  of  which  comes  from  Turkey  and  Australia. 
The  American  purchasers  procure  this  wool  at  Liver¬ 


pool,  England,  to  which  point  it  is  shipped  from  Eu¬ 
ropean  ports:  and  when  the  European  and  English 
buyers  come  in  competition  at  Liverpool,  very  lively 
times  are  often  experienced,  not  unlike  those  which 
sometimes  occur  during  a  wheat  or  lard  corner  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Several  plans  have  been  projected  for  making 
carpets  at  the  West,  notably  at  Pullman,  near  Chicago, 
but  they  have  been  abandoned,  under  the  belief  that 
carpets  cannot  be  manufactured  as  cheaply  as  at  the 
East,  where  the  raw  material  is  at  hand,  and  skilled 
labor  cheaper  than  at  the  West.  Until  quite  recently, 
the  Eastern  jobbers,  and  houses  which  dispose  of  the 
product  of  the  Eastern  mills,  did  not  send  many  repre¬ 
sentatives  through  the  West,  and  when  they  did  go, 
they  did  not  start  until  toward  autumn.  Now  the  com¬ 
petition  is  so  strong  that  the  travellers  or  agents  for 
these  Eastern  houses  leave  for  the  West  as  early  as 
June  to  sell  to  the  Western  retail  dealers  for  the  au¬ 
tumn  trade.  They  complain  that  1  his  is  far  too  early, 
earlier  than  the  customers  either  wish  to  buy  or  will 
buy.  But  the  spirit  of  competition  is  so  strong,  the 
Eastern  employers  are  bound  to  have  them  on  the  road, 
whether  they  sell  goods 
or  not.  The  whole  West  is 
overrun,  so  to  speak,  with 
representatives  of  East¬ 
ern  houses,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  of  the 
Western  business  firms, 
make  a  small  army  of 
travellers.  The  writer  has 
met  them,  during  previous 
trips,  as  far  West  as  the 
Territories,  when  they 
often  comprised  the  great 
majority  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  on  a  train  of  cars. 

On  tlie  Beauti¬ 
ful  Minnesota.” -It 

is  indeed  a  most  beautiful 
river,  now  stretching  far 
away  through  prairie  lands 
like  a  silken  thread,  and 
now  gradually  sweeping  through  large  forests  of  over¬ 
hanging  foliage,  presenting  scene  after  scene  of  surpass¬ 
ing  loveliness  and  beauty.  The  heavy  timber,  for  many 
miles  skirting  the  banks,  affords  game  not  found  on  the 
prairies,  and  recalls  to  the  Eastern  sportsman  pheasant 
shooting  among  the  old  historic  hills  of  Berkshire,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  or  along  the  rough-wooded  slopes  of  Sullivan 
county,  New  York.  When  visiting  the  Northwest,  do 
not  fail  to  proceed  from  Minneapolis,  or  Mankato,  and 
catch  some  of  the  picturesque  glimpses  of  this  river, 
flowing  four  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  Northern 
Lakes  to  Mendota. 

Cable  Cars— That  is,  cars  which  are  drawn  by 
means  of  a  cable  through  the  thoroughfares  of  the  large 
cities.  You  see  these  in  Chicago,  and  are  informed  that 
they  were  introduced  from  San  Francisco,  four  or  five 
years  ago,  when  horse-car  accommodations  failed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  people  in  the  south  half  of  Chica¬ 
go.  The  cable  is  kept  in  continuous  motion,  bearing 
each  car  along  with  it.  When  the  conductor  of  the  train 
wishes  to  stop  it,  he  lifts  the  clamps  from  the  moving 
chain,  or  fable,  these  clamps  being  arranged  under  each 
car.  There  are  now  twenty  miles  of  this  cable  in  Chi¬ 
cago  doing  the  work  of  two  thousand  horses.  Three 
hundred  men  are  employed,  at  a  salary  of  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  a  day,  in  manufacturing  these  cable  cars, 
of  which  one  is  turned  out  every  other  day.  Doubtless 
these  cable  cars  will  soon  be  introduced  in  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  New  York,  if  the  experi¬ 
ments  now  being  made  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  are  suc¬ 
cessful.  So  it.  is  that  the  East  learns  from  the  West. 
Every  humanitarian  will  welcome  the  introduction  of 
these  cable  cars  and  all  other  devices  which  tend  to 
lessen  the  wear  and  tear  on  horse-flesh. 

A  Palace  King.— It  will  well  repay  you  a  visit, 
to  Pullman,  near  Chicago,  a  beautiful  city,  built  byMiv 
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Pullman,  of  palace-car  fame.  A  few  years  ago  he  was 
a  poor  mechanic;  now  his  daily  income  is  among  the 
thousands.  He  has  colossal  car-shops  at  Pullman,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit,  and  Troy,  and  one  of  his  assistants  in¬ 
forms  us  that  still  another  big  manufatory  is  to  be  erected 
at  Washington.  Mr.  Pullman  exercises  a  superintending 
care  over  all  the  different  establishments.  Last  year, 
Robert  Caird,  a  son  of  the  noted  Scotch  shipbuilder, 
came  over  to  this  country  to  examine  his  investments  in 
Pullman  stock  and  in  a  Mexican  railway.  Mr.  Pullman 
was  so  pleased  with  him  in  an  interview,  that  he  per¬ 
suaded  Mr.  Caird,  though  only  thirty  years  old,  to  remain 
and  take  charge  of  the  shops  at  Pullman.  Caird  has 
shown  that  he  is  a  wonderful  manager,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  now,  with  the  same  force  of  men,  turning  out  two  and 
one-half  cars  a  day,  when  before  only  two  a  week  were 
constructed.  He  has  sent  for  his  family  to  come  over  to 
this  country  and  reside  permanently.  Pullman  City  num¬ 
bers  1,500  houses,  built  after  modern  designs,  and  mostly 
brick.  Some  new  patterns  of  cars  are  now  being  made 
with  changeable  partitions.  Perhaps  the  most  elegant 
car  yet  constructed  was  recently  completed  for  Mr.  Vil- 
lard,  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Road.  While  the  Pullman 
cars  are  very  comfortable  for  travellers,  the  scale  of 
charges  should  be  regulated,  if  necessary,  by  legislation, 
so  as  not  to  be  excessive.  As  a  general  thing,  the  charges 
now  are  excessive  on  most  routes.. 

Surveying  Public  Lands. — So  great  has  been 
the  emigration  to  the  new  Territories,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  times  has  found  difficulty  in  surveying  land  fast 
enough.  There  are  now,  for  example,  whole  counties  in 
Dakota  yet  to  be  surveyed  and  laid  out.  All  this 
work  is  under  the  general  charge  of  the  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Government.  The  work  is  generally 
given  out  by  contract.  It  now  costs  about  eight 
hundred  dollars  to  survey  a  township  and  lay  it  out  in 
sections  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each.  Stones, 
wooden  posts,  or  mounds,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  designate  the  Section  Divisions,  together 
with  four  “Proving  Holes.”  For  example,  the  cut 


represents  four  sections  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
each.  The  dot  where  the  lines  cross  indicates  the  sec¬ 
tion  post  or  mound,  and  the  smaller  dots  the  “  proving 
holes.”  There  is  wonderful  skill  displayed  by  those 
accustomed  to  the  prairies,  in  finding  these  mounds  and 
proving  holes.  They  readily  detect  them  in  the  long 
prairie  grass,  where  the  inexperienced  eye  and  foot  fails 
to  find  them.  Your  admiration  is  excited  as  your  prairie 
guide  drives  or  walks  right  up  to  these  sectional  marks, 
which  you,  yourself,  are  unable  to  discover  until 
they  are  pointed  out.  The  contractors  under  the  Sur¬ 
veyor  General  generally  perform  their  work  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  They  are  closely  watched  and  the 
landmarks  are  carefully  saved  by  the  incoming  settlers 
who  wish  to  keep  them  preserved,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
expensive  suits  which  are  so  often  had  over  farm  boun¬ 
daries  in  both  the  new  and  older  regions  of  country. 


The  Nebraska  State  Fair,  held  at  Omaha,  Sept. 
10  to  16,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  In  three  important  departments,  namely,  stock, 
farm  machinery,  and  county  displays,  the  exhibits  were 
greatly  in  advance  of  any  previous  fair.  Some  three  hun¬ 
dred  cattle,  including  representatives  of  several  breeds, 
were  in  the  stalls.  Sheep  and  swine  w'ere  out  in  force, 
and  all  breeds  of  draught  horses  were  well  represented. 
Seven  counties  competed  in  exhibits  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  products  ;  Hall,  a  county  situated  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  Omaha,  in  the  Platte  Valley, 
taking  the  first  premium.  The  attendance  was  large, 
though  somewhat  diminished  during  two  days  by  rain. 
This  fair  was  notable  for  the  little  interest  taken  in  the 
races;  at  no  time  was  the  race-track  the  center  of  attrac¬ 
tion  for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  great  crowd 
present.  The  eighteen  cattle  of  several  fine  breeds  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  State  Agricultural  College  took  fifiecn  pre¬ 
miums,  eleven  of  them  first,  and  four  second  premiums. 


Chat  with  Readers. 


Bikd’s-Nest  Fungus.— “/.  A.  A.”— The  curious  plant 
found  in  your  berry  plantations  Is,  as  you  suppose,  a  fun¬ 
gus.  It  is  the  “  Bird’s-nest  ”  Fungus,  figured  on  page  5S3. 

Percheron  Makes.— R.  R.  Teller ,  North  Park,  Colorado. 
—You  should  write  to  M.  W.  Dunham,  Wayne,  Du  Page 
County,  Illinois,  for  Information  regarding  half-breed  Per- 
cheron  mares. 

Concrete  Houses. -Mr.  John  Wood,  Raxtor  Falls,  Que¬ 
bec.— You  will  find  a  long  and  fully  illustrated  article  on 
“Concrete  Houses  and  other  Buildings,”  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  February,  1881. 

Premium  Articles.— L.  Francis,  Minneapolis,  Minn.— 
All  the  articles  -offered  In  our  Premium  List  are  specially 
manufactured  by  us,  or  are  specially  selected  by  us.  We 
intend  to  offer  nothing  but  the  very  best,  in  every  case. 

Lucerne.— T,  Cartes,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.— You  can  find 
the  seed  at  any  of  the  principal  seed  stores.  It  is  usually 
given  in  the  catalogues  under  the  name  of  Lucerne.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  a  Spanish  name,  in  general  use  in  California,  for 
Lucerne. 

Peaches  for  Plum  Stock.—/.  A.  Armstrong,  Monroe 
Co.,  N.  Y.— Nothing  is  gained  by  using  the  peach  as  a  stock 
for  the  plum.  The  reverse,  working  the  peach  upon  the 
plum,  is  thought  to  be  useful,  if  the  trees  are  to  be  planted 
on  stiff  clay  soils. 

Sportsman’s  Gazetteer.— Sportsman,  New  Orleans, 
La.— Mr.  Hallock  himself  revised  the  “  Sportsman's  Ga¬ 
zetteer,”  which  is  the  only  book  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
StateB.  He  spent  two  or  three  months  in  New  York  last 
summer,  overhauling  the  volume,  and  he  is  now  at  the 
West.  Address  him  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  Parsons.—  J.  H.,  Putnam,  New  York.— Mr.  Samuel 
Parsons,  Jr„  the  able  Superintendent  of  Planting,  who  is 
making  such  a  vigorous  fight  for  the  trees  in  Central  Park, 
is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  is  a  son  of  the  eminent 
Flushing  nurseryman,  a  contributor  to  the  columns  of 
the  American  Agriculturist. 

Sheep  in  the  Orchard.— J.  Raab,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y., 
asks  if  it  would  be  well  to  pasture  sheep  in  his  orchard,  the 
trees  being  about  twenty  years  old.  While  sheep  are  not 
so  useful  in  an  orchard  as  swine,  it  will  be  safe  to  pasture 
them  where  the  trees  are  not  young,  provided  the  heads 
are  not  so  low  that  the  animals  can  reach  them. 

The  Bean-Weevil.— A.  B.  Frazier,  Litchfield,  Conn.— 
The  Bean-weevil  sometimes  comes  from  the  beans  in 
autumn,  but  generally  it  remains  within  the  bean  during 
the  winter,  and  comes  out  in  the  perfect  state  in  the  spring. 
It  is  important  that  farmers  plant  only  sound  beans,  and 
thus  endeavor  to  keep  the  pest  in  subjection. 

Ants  on  Pear  Tree.— “  <7.  ij.,”  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  has 
noticed  large  black  ants  upon  a  large  Bartlett  pear  tree, 
“  which  is  slowly  dying.”  Some  ants  are  vegetable  feed¬ 
ers,  while  others  only  visit  fruit  trees  for  the  sake  of  the 
honey-dew  they  get  from  the  Aphides  or  plant-lice.  It  will 
be  well  to  watch  the  ants  and  see  if  they  really  do  injure 
the  trees. 

Japan  Clover.— Thos.  Sadler,  Clinton,  La.— The  plant 
you  refer  to  is,  no  doubt,  Lespedeza  striata,  generally 
called  Japan  Clover.  It  has  spread  throughout  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  since  the  war,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 
and  its  general  introduction  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
movements  of  the  armies.  It  is  regarded  with  favor  as  a 
valuable  forage  plant. 

Growing  Peppermint.— S.  B.,  Rye,N.  7.— We  would  not 
advise  any  one  to  undertake  the  culture  of  Peppermint 
without  fully  investigating  the  matter.  The  crop  can  only 
be  disposed  of  in  the  shape  of  oil,  and  to  prepare  it,  of  the 
best  quality,  requires  skill  and  experience.  Speculation 
causes  the  price  of  oil  to  fluctuate  greatly,  and  in  the  long 
run  the  profits  are  not  large. 

President  Greenough.— D.  M.,  Salem,  Mass.— J.  C. 
Greenough,  the  new  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  graduated  from  William  College,  Mass.,  in 
1860,  and  was  a  classmate  of  Mr.  David  W.  Judd,  of  this 
Journal.  President  Greenough  was  a  most  thorough 
scholar,  and  possessed  traits  of  character  which  peculiarly 
fitted  him  for  his  new  sphere  of  usefulness. 

Crab-grass  in  Lawns.  —  J.  Tyron,  Baltimore,  Md.— 
Crab-grass  (Panicum  sanguinale >  is  an  annual.  In  our  hot 
weather,  it  is  customary  to  leave  the  clippings  upon  the 
lawn  ;  if  Crab-grass  is  present,  this  aids  in  the  distribution 
of  its  seeds.  Frequent  mowing  and  sweeping  up  the  clip¬ 
pings  will  no  doubt  diminish  the  nuisance.  Seeding,  to 
occupy  the  ground  with  useful  grasses,  will  help  by  crowd¬ 
ing  the  other  out. 

Peach  Yellows.— Several  Subscribers.— Recent  investi¬ 
gators  claim  that  the  “yellows  "in  the  peach  tree  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  potash  in  the  soil.  They  advise  the  application 
of  one  to  four  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  disease,  to  each  tree.  This  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  surface  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  and 
spaded  or  plowed  in.  Those  who  try  this,  whether  success¬ 
fully  or  not,  will  please  report  results. 

Transplanting  Large  Trees.— E.  L.  Johnson,  Lake 
View,  Mich.— Trees  of  considerable  size  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  with  success  either  in  late  autumn  or  early  spring. 
The  work  may  be  done  so  soon  as  the  leaves  are  through 
with  their  work  in  autumn.  The  tops  of  the  trees  should 
be  cut  back  to  correspond  with  the  great  reduction  of  the 


root  system.  Trucks  are  sometimes  arranged  for  carrying 
a  large  part  of  the  earth  witli  the  transplanted  tree. 

Chess  and  Wheat.— J.  B.  Gillespie.— Johnson  Co.,  Ill. 
Revives  the  old  question  of  the  change  of  wheat  into  chess, 
and  says  :  “  If  you  have  any  doubts  on  this,  I  think  I  can 
verify  it  by  the  evidence  of  as  good  men  as  we  have  in 
this  country.”  We  have  doubts,  and  do  not  wish  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  men.  Send  us  the  plant  itself— when  we  see  a 
plant  that  is  part  wheat  and  part  chess,  we  shall  say  so. 
All  former  specimens  have  failed  to  show  the  change  of 
wheat  into  chess.  It  is  an  impossibility. 

Pleasant  Words. -Mr.  F.  S.  Reeves ,  Wayne  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  writes  us  to  this  eflect :  “  When  I  was  a  boy,  a 
friend  induced  me  to  subscribe  for  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  What  1  am,  and  have,  I  owe  largely  to  your 
paper.  From  a  very  small  beginning,  I  have  now  a  good 
flock  of  registered  sheep,  a  herd  of  good  cows,  and  other 
stock.  Subscribing  for  the  American  Agriculturist  was 
the  starting  point.” 

Fruit  by  Mail.— J.  M.,  Aurora,  Ill.,  and  others  have  sent 
pears  and  other  fruit  by  mail  for  our  inspection.  Some 
specimens  have  never  reached  us  at  all ;  others  have  come 
to  hand  in  such  a  crushed  and  “  leaky  ”  condition,  that  we 
wonder  they  were  not  thrown  out  as  injurious  to  mall 
matter.  Those  who  send  fruit  by  mail  should  pack  it  in 
a  box  that  will  stand  all  the  rough  usage  it  is  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive.  A  pasteboard  box  is  rarely  safe.  Always  use  one 
of  tin  or  of  wood,  and  even  then  envelope  the  fruit  in  an 
abundance  of  soft  paper. 

Device  for  Sucking  Cow.— Mr.  J.  W.  Johnson.— Cam- 
bellford,  Ont.,  sends  us  a  description  of  a  device  for  pre¬ 
venting  cows  from  sucking  themselves.  Take  two  pieces 
of  board  two  feet  long  and  three  inches  wide,  and  bore 
two  inch  auger  holes  through  each  far  enough  apart  to 
receive  the  cow’s  neck.  Place  stout  pins  through  the  holes, 
and  let  them  project  six  inches,  with  sharpened  ends. 
These  pins  prick  the  side  of  the  cow  whenever  she  tries  to 
draw  her  own  milk.  After  wearing  this  device  for  a  few 
weeks  the  habit  will  be  given  up. 

Fungi.— B.  C.,  Lodi,  N.  J.  —  A  recent  “  Gardener’s 
Chronicle  ”  gives  the  announcement  of  the  annual  meetings 
of  four  different  societies  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  fungi. 
These  meetings  last  for  three  or  four  days  at  some  favor¬ 
able  locality.  On  one  of  the  days  is  a  “  foray,”  on  which 
the  members  collect  specimens.  This  is  followed  by  a  fun¬ 
gus  banquet,  at  which  the  various  edible  species  are  served 
in  various  forms.  Such  societies  might  do  much  good  work 
in  this  country,  in  extending  a  knowledge  of  our  edible 
fungi,  of  which  we  have  many  delicious  species  going  to 
waste,  on  account  of  the  popular  notion  that  all  “toad¬ 
stools  ”  are  poisonous. 

Learning  Floriculture.— L.  II.  C—  Basking  Ridge,  N. 
J.  That  young  ladies,  without  previous  experience  call 
take  up  floriculture  and  make  it  profitable,  is  very  improba¬ 
ble.  Learning  by  experience  is  very  expensive.  It  would 
be  much  better  for  one  of  the  sisters  to  apprentice  herself 
to  a  florist,  for  at  least  a  year.  You  complain  that  the 
books  do  not  give  all  the  needed  information.  This  is  not 
from  a  desire  to  conceal  anything,  but  there  are  many 
points,  such  as  just  the  proper  condition  of  the  stem  in  mak¬ 
ing  some  cuttings,  which  are  not  readily  described,  but 
which  can  be  shown  in  an  instant.  As  with  some  kinds  of 
cookery,  one  must  have  experience.  “  Mrs.  Gilman.”  is  a 
man,  and  we  do  not  know  how  much  of  his  work  is  fiction. 

Petroleum  not  a  Paint.— S.  II.  Hagerman,  Kent  Co., 
Del.— No  better  application  can  be  made  to  fences  and 
other  wood-work  exposed  to  weather  than  crude  petro¬ 
leum,  as  it  renders  it  durable  when  exposed  to  the  ele¬ 
ments.  It  has  not  enough  body  to  allow  it  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  oil  in  mixing  paints,  nor  can  paint  be  applied 
to  wood  that  has  been  saturated  with  it.  Petroleum  leaves 
the  wood  of  a  pleasing  light-brown  color,  not  objection¬ 
able  for  farm  buildings,  etc.  We  would  not  advise  you 
to  “  soak”  the  boards  in  petroleum,  but  to  apply  it  with  a 
brush,  coat  after  coat,  so  long  as  it  is  readily  absorbed. 
When  first  applied,  before  the  volatile  portions  have  evap¬ 
orated,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  keep  fire  at  a 
distance. 

Thunderstones.—  T.  II.  Read,  Colt’s  Neck,  N.  J.— The 
cylindrical  stone  sent  through  the  Messrs.  Ward  Is  a  Belem - 
nite  (named  from  the  Greek  word  for  dart),  a  very  com- 
mon  New  Jersey  fossil.  The  specimen  is,  in  size  and  shape, 
much  like  a  thick,  short  cigar.  It  once  belonged  to  an  ani¬ 
mal  related  to  the  squid  and  cuttle-fish.  The  perfect 
specimens  have  a  broad,  thin  portion,  like  cuttle-fish  bone, 
but  this  is  usually  broken  off.  Belemnites  are  sometimes 
called  “  Thunderstones,”  as  there  is  a  popular  notion  that 
they  are  caused  by  the  lightning  striking  and  melting  the 
sand.  In  some  places  they  are  called  “  Picks,”  “  Petrified 
Fingers,”  and  “  Spectre  Candles.”  Of  course  the  original 
bone-like  character  is  lost,  and  it  has  become  petrified  or 
turned  into  stone. 

Pigeon  Tremex.— Mr.  C.  W.  Costellow,  Waterboro,  York 
Co.,  Me.—1 The  insect  you  sent  us  is  the  Pigeon  Tremex 
(Tremex  Columba),  which  was  described,  with  an  engrav¬ 
ing,  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  January,  1881.  This 
insect  bores  into  the  wood  of  forest  and  fruit  trees,  placing 
an  egg  in  each  hole.  The  grub,  hatchi  g  from  the  egg, 
feeds  upon  the  surrounding  wood  until  it  changes  into  the 
chrysalis,  after  which  the  mature  insect  comes  from  the 
tree,  and  the  cycle  of  changes  is  complete.  When  in  abun¬ 
dance,  the  Tremex  greatly  injures  the  infested  tree.  One 
of  its  natural  enemies  is  the  large  Ichneumon  Fly,  which 
bores  into  the  tree  and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  body  of  the 
Tremex.  How  the  Ichneumon  is  able  to  locate  the  position 
of  the  deeply-buried  Tremex  is  a  puzzle  to  every  one 
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An  English  Farm-Stead. 


Save  all  Corn  Fodder  Everywhere. 


The  profits  of  farming,  as  in  other  business,  is 
the  margin  between  receipts  and  expenditures. 
The  receipts  are  largely  augmented  by  saving 
wastes;  these  wastes  in  farming  are  enormous  in  the 
aggregate.  The  losses  in  this  direction,  that  might 
be  saved,  would  make  the  business  very  profitable, 
where  it  is  now  barely  paying,  or  not  doing  that. 
Take  corn  stalks  for  example.  The  leaves  and  a 
portion  of  the  stems  that  produce  each  bushel  of 
corn  have  a  certain  amount  of  nutriment  that 
would  support  and  increase  the  weight  and  growth 
of  animals.  Yet  of  our  great  corn  crop,  seventeen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  million  bushels  annually, 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  fodder  is  turned  to 
much  account.  At  the  very  lowest  estimate,  the 


The  farm-buildings  upon  a  large  estate  in  Eng¬ 
land,  together  form  a  considerable  village.  The 
farmer’s  house,  the  cottages  for  the  laborers,  the 
barns,  stables,  and  other  out-buildings,  together 
with  the  stack-yard,  form  an  assemblage  with  a 
truly  rural  aspect.  Formerly  these  buildings  were 
added  as  the  needs  of  the  estate  required,  and  not 
disposed  in  any  regular  order.  Of  late,  architects 
who  have  given  special 
study  to  farm -steadings, 
are  employed,  and  upon 
the  best  managed  es¬ 
tates  the  buildings  are 
erected  on  a  general 
plan  and  disposed  with 
a  view  to  the  most  el¬ 
ective  work.  In  these, 
the  farm  is  regarded  as 
a  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishment  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  grass, 
grain  and  root  crops 
into  finished  products, 
which  may  be  butter 
and  cheese,  or  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork.  The 
arrangements  for  stor¬ 
ing  the  crude  material, 
the  crops,  and  employ¬ 
ing  them  in  the  manu¬ 
facture,  the  feeding,  are 
often  most  complete. 

These  modern  farm¬ 
steads,  while  they  may 
be  more  profitable  to 
the  proprietor,  have  a 
formal  air  and  are  vastly 
less  pleasing  to  the  eye 
than  the  older  style, 
built  without  definite  plan,  and  which  may  still 
be  seen  in  all  parts  of  England. 

One  characteristic  of  these  buildings  is,  their 
appropriateness.  One  is  never  liable  to  mistake 
them  for  anything  other  than  farm-houses.  Square 
wooden  boxes  with  flat  roofs,  or  those  abortions 
which  the  village  carpenter  “  decorates  ”  with 
sawn  scroll  work,  too  often  seen  on  farms  in  this 
country,  are  there  never  met  with. 

The  English  farm-house  or  cottage,  old  or  new, 
never  lacks  that  most  expressive  feature,  which 
more  than  any  other  conveys  the  idea  of  a  home — 
the  roof.  Whenever  a  farm  building  is  seen, 
whether  it  may  be  picturesquely  covered  with 
thatch,  with  slate,  or  as  is  common  in  some  locali¬ 
ties,  with  shingles  painted  a  dull  red,  the  roof, 
with  its  ample,  overhanging  eaves,  is  always  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  suggests  that  home  comfort  is  to  be 
found  beneath  it.  In  the  older  establishments  the 
out-buildings  are  nearer  the  dwellings  than  we 
should  consider  proper — indeed  it  is  not  rare  that 
the  door  most  used  by  the  family  is  entered  from 
the  cow-house.  There  are  other  points  which  in  a 
sanitary  view  might  be  improved ;  still,  with  all 
their  defects  these  farm-steads  well  answer  their 
purpose  and  form  a  most  picturesque  feature  in 
English  rural  life. 


stalks  yielding  one  bushel  of  corn  are  on  the  aver¬ 
age  worth  ten  cents  for  feed,  even  including  the 
great  corn  regions— a  total  of  two  hundred  million 
dollars.  At  the  South,  generally,  little  value  is 
attached  to  corn  stalks  as  fodder.  At  the  West, 
many  farmers  let  their  cattle  roam  in  the  fields  and 
pick  off  some  leaves,  eat  a  little  of  the  stalk,  tram¬ 
ple  the  rest  down  ;  they  pack  the  earth  so  much  in 
trampling  on  it,  that  the  damage  thus  done  to  many 
fields  surpasses  the  value  of  the  food  obtained. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  a  corn  stalk,  except  a  very 


the  last  one  over  the  bend  in  the  first,  and  tuck  it 
under  the  binder  into  a  loop,  into  which  insert  a 
stalk  stub,  pushing  it  into  the  shock  to  hold  the 
loop.  All  this  is  more  quickly  done  than  described. 
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little  of  the  thin  hard  outside  coating 
affords  nutritious  fodder,  if  it  is  cut  at 
the  proper  time,  is  well  cured  and  ju¬ 
diciously  fed.  It  needs  to  be  cut  when 
not  so  green  as  to  mould  in  the  shock, 
but  not  so  ripe  as  to  lose  all  its  succu¬ 
lence  and  become  woody.  Experience 
and  observation  will  generally  indicate 
to  every  one  the  proper  time  of  cutting  it. 

In  shocking  com  the  stalks  should  be  kept 
straight  and  parallel.  The  shocks  should  be  large 
enough  to  not  have  too  many  stalks  exposed  to 
the  weather,  yet  small  enough  to  dry  and  cure 
through.  For  somewhat  heavy  corn,  twelve  hills 
square  (one  hundred  and  forty-four  hills),  is  abund¬ 
ant  for  one  shock.  A  good  mode  of  shocking  is 
this :  When  the  shocks  are  set  nearly  perpen¬ 
dicular,  draw  the  tops  together  very  firmly  with  a 
rope,  and  tie  temporarily — two  men  working  to¬ 
gether.  Bind  with  straw  or  with  stalks.  For  the 
latter  choose  tough,  nearly  ripe,  long,  slender 
stalks.  “Bend-break”  the  top  with  the  thumb 
and  finger  every  two  or  three  inches.  Thrust  the 
butt  end  into  the  shock  and  towards  the  centre 
nearly  two  feet,  and  carefully  bend-break  it  at  the 
surface  to  a  right  angle.  Insert  a  similar  top- 
broken  stalk  two  feet  distant ;  bring  the  top  of  the 
first  one  firmly  around  the  shock,  bend  it  around 
the  second  stalk  close  to  the  shock,  and  then  bend 
the  second  stalk  around  and  over  a  third  one  ; 
and  so  on,  using  as  many  stalks  as  required  by  size 
of  shock  and  length  of  binders.  Bring  the  end  of 


Lesson  from  Two  Contrasted  Fields. 

We  recently  crossed  two  fields,  separated  by  a  line 
fence  only.  They  are  on  a  gentle  slope  at  the  base 
of  a  hill,  and  both  alike  in  level  or  inclination,  in 
composition,  in  receiving  the  wash  from  the  higher 
land,  and  in  the  water  in  the  dark,  springy  subsoil. 
A  purchaser,  standing  at  a  distance,  would  let  the 
flip  of  a  copper  decide  the  choice  between  the  two 
fields,  acre  for  acre.  Going  on  them  revealed  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  present  value  of  these 
two  fields,  which  we  will  call  A  and  B. 

On  field  A,  the  herbage  is  mainly  a  coarse,  wiry 
grass,  often  in  tussocks  with  small  barren  spaces 
between.  In  spots  the  ground  is  spongy  and  miry, 
except  after  a  severe  drouth.  When  mown,  it 
yields  a  ton  or  so  of  poor  hay,  worth  for  feeding 
hardly  half  as  much  as  the  same  weight  of  timo¬ 
thy.  When  pastured,  the  cattle  nibble  merely  the 
ends  of  the  grass,  except  in  a  few  of  the  best  por¬ 
tions  of  the  field. 

In  field  B  we  found  a  smooth  surface,  a  compact, 
firm  soil,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  best  grass, 
mainly  timothy.  It  aver¬ 


ages  fully  two  tons  per 
acre  of  first  quality  hay, 
and  abundant,  excel¬ 
lent  autumn  pasturage. 
Hay  here  averages  about 
twelve  dollars  a  ton, 
and  the  pasturage  is 
worth  at  least  one-third 
as  much  as  the  hay  cut. 
At  these  rates  the  hay 
and  pasturage  from  field 
A,  is  worth  eight  dollars 
an  acre,  less  three  dol¬ 
lars  per  ton  for  cutting 
and  handling  the  hay, 
or,  net,  five  dollars  per 
acre.  From  field  B,  hay 
and  pasturage  thirty- 
two  dollars,  less  six  dol¬ 
lars  for  handling  hay, 
or,  net,  twenty-six  dol¬ 
lars  per  acre.  Note  that 
both  fields  are  a  rich 
soil,  irrigated  from  the 
high  land.  Whence  this 
difference  of  twenty- 
one  dollars  per  acre, 
equal  to  six  per  cent 
interest  on  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  acre,  or  ten  per  cent 
on  two  hundred  and  ten 
dollars  per  acre  ?  The 
result  of  careful  inquiry  turned  out  as  we  expected. 
About  twenty-two  years  ago,  the  owner  of  field  B, 
now  deceased,  though  having  limited  means, 
bought  some  tiles,  hauling  them  twenty  miles  in 
winter.  With  these,  and  in  part  with  stones  from 
the  hill,  he  made  a  deep  drain  across  the  upper 
side  of  the  field  to  cut  off  the  deeper  springs,  but 
left  the  surface  over  them  level,  to  admit  irrigating 
waters  to  flow  down  on  the  field.  Then,  every 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  he  ran  drains  down  the 
slope,  three  to  four  feet  deep,  their  lower  ends 
emptying  into  a  blind  ditch.  As  soon  as  the  drains 
settled,  the  field  was  plowed  and  harrowed,  the 
tussocks  gathered  and  carried  off,  a  crop  of  grain 
put  on  and  well  seeded  with  timothy  and  clover, 
the  latter  not  doing  much.  It  has  since  been 
plowed  two  or  three  times,  and  sown  or  planted, 
and  re-seeded  to  grass.  It  now  looks  as  if  in  a  sod 
that  would  last  for  a  century. 

No  record  of  the  cost  remains,  except  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  tiles  purchased  at  thirty  to  sixty  dol¬ 
lars  per  thousand,  the  latter  for  large  drains.  The 
owner  was  not  yet  forehanded,  did  much  of  the 
work  himself  at  odd  spells  during  two  years,  the 
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old  neighbors  say,  and  was  laughed  at  by  some  as 
a  “  book  farmer,”  burying  his  work  and  money. 
We  estimate  that  the  work,  if  done  now  with  hired 
help,  would  cost  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three 
dollars  per  acre.  Call  it  forty-two  dollars,  and  it 
would  still  anually  pay  fifty  per  cent  on  that  in¬ 
vestment.  Both  fields  pay  the  same  taxes  per  acre. 

Why  doesn’t  the  owner  of  field  A  treat  his  land 
in  the  same  way ?  He  tells  us  “he  can’t  afford  it ; 
has  no  money  to  spare,  is  poor  ”  (aud  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be).  If  he  borrowed  the  money,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  crop  would  in  two  or  three  years  repay 
it.  If  he  sold  half  his  land  to  the  owner  of  B, 
who  would  like  to  buy  it,  and  put  the  proceeds 
on  the  rest,  he  would  do  “farming  that  pays.” 


Digging  Muck  and  Peat. 

A  dry  fall  often  furnishes  the  best  time  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  year  for  procuring  the  needed 
supply  of  muck  or  peat  for  absorbents  in  the  sty 
and  stable.  The  use  of  this  article  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease  among  those  farmers  who  have  faithfully 
tried  it,  and  are  seeking  to  make  the  most  of  home 
resources  of  fertilizers.  Some  who  have  used 
muck  only  in  the  raw  state,  have  probably  aban¬ 
doned  it,  but  this  does  not  impeach  its  value.  All 
that  is  claimed  for  it,  in  “  Dana’s  Muck  Manual,” 
published  several  years  ago,  has  been  proved  sub¬ 
stantially  correct,  by  the  practice  of  thousands 
of  our  most  intelligent  cultivators,  in  all  parts  of 
the  land.  There  is  considerable  difference  in  its 
value,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  vegetable 
growth  of  which  it  is  mainly  composed,  but  almost 
any  of  it,  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  a  year  be¬ 
fore  use,  will  pay  abundantly  for  digging.  This 
dried  article^  kept  under  cover,  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  stables,  in  the  sties  and  sinks,  and 
in  the  compost  heap.  So  long  as  there  is  the  smell 
of  ammonia  from  the  stable  or  manure  heap,  you 
need  more  of  this  absorbent.  Hundreds  of  dollars 
are  wasted  on  many  a  farm,  eiery  year,  for  want  of 
some  absorbent  to  catch  this  volatile  and  most  val¬ 
uable  constituent  of  manure.  In  some  sections 
it  is  abundant  within  short  distance  of  the  bam. 
The  most  difficult  part  of  supplying  this  ab¬ 
sorbent  is  the  digging.  In  a  dry  fall  the  water 
has  evaporated  from  the  swamps,  so  that  the 
peat  bed  can  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  four 
or  five  feet  at  a  single  digging.  Oftentimes 
ditching,  for  the  sake  of  surface  draining,  will 
give  the  needed  supply  of  absorbents.  It  will 
prove  a  safe  investment  to  hire  extra  labor  for  the 
enlargment  of  the  muck  bank.  It  helps  right 
where  our  farming  is  weakest — in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers.  It  is  a  good  article  not  only  for  com¬ 
post  with  stable  manure,  but  to  mix  with  other  ferti¬ 
lizers,  as  butcher’s  offal,  night  soil,  kainite,  ashes, 
bone  dust,  fish,  rock  weed,  kelp  and  other  marine 
products.  Dig  the  muck  now  and  have  it  ready. 


Legislation  against  Wild  Carrots. 

Connecticut  has  a  stringent  statute  against  suf¬ 
fering  wild  carrots  to  grow  along  the  highways 
running  through  farms,  and  we  hear  with  great 
satisfaction  that  some  transgressors  in  this  matter 
have  been  prosecuted  this  year,  for  tolerating  the 
nuisance.  What  is  the  use  of  having  laws  against 
any  nuisance  unless  they  are  enforced  ?  The  object 
of  the  law  is  to  eradicate  this  pestilential  weed, 
one  of  the  worst  the  farmer  has  to  contend  with, 
and  to  protect  the  careful  husbandman  who  keeps 
his  own  fields  clear  of  the  pest.  He  needs  protec¬ 
tion.  His  careless  neighbor  may  put  him  to  large 
expense  and  damage  his  hay  crop,  and  increase  the 
cost  of  every  hoed  crop,  simply  by  neglect.  If  he 
leaves  the  carrot  to  mature  its  seeds,  the  dried 
umbels  are  carried  away  by  the  winds,  Thus  spread¬ 
ing  the  pest.  The  water  along  the  road  side  washes 
the  seeds  through  the  culvert,  mixed  with  road 
dust,  into  adjacent  fields.  The  grass  in  the 
highway  belongs  to  the  adjacent  land  holder,  and 
the  law  very  properly  holds  him  responsible  for 
what  he  grows  with  his  grass.  The  careless 
farmer  may  not  freely  damage  his  neighbor. 


A  Convenient  Corn  Crib  and  Granary. 

Herewith  is  represented  a  plan  of  a  Corn-crib 
and  Granary  twenty  by  thirty  feet  on  the  ground, 


with  ten  feet  posts.  The  corn-crib  part  is  fourteen 
by  twenty  feet,  with  a  drive-way  through  the  mid¬ 
dle,  eight  feet  wide.  The  corn-crib  is  five  feet  wide 
below  and  six  feet  at  the  top,  eight  and  a  half  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  will  hold  about  six  hundred 
and  thirty-four  bushels  of  corn.  The  long  side-box 
upon  the  floor  is  twelve  inches  wide  and  very  con¬ 
venient  for  removing  corn.  There  is  room  over  the 
drive-way  and  granary  for  storing  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  of  corn.  Figure  3  shows  the  arrange¬ 
ment  for  taking  the  corn  out  of  the  crib  ;  figure  4 
is  a  cross-section  of  the  same. 

The  granary  is  sixteen  by  twenty  feet ;  the  in¬ 
side  is  boarded  up  with  planed  aud  matched  maple 


boards.  It  has  six  bins  five  by  six  feet  (five 
feet  high  in  front  and  six  feet  in  the  rear),  which 
will  hold  about  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two 
bushels  of  grain  ;  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
bushels  in  each  bin.  The  bins  are  made  of  maple 
boards,  planed  and  matched.  The  alley,  a,  is  three 
and  a  half  feet  wide  and  runs  to  the  back  part  of 
the  granary.  There  is  room  in  front  from  e  to/, 
five  feet  wide,  for  the  fanning  mill,  platform  scale, 
bag  holder  and  truck,  grain  measures,  bags, 
scoops,  etc.  The  floor  of  the  granary  is  of  one 


Figs.  3  and  4.— views  of  the  corn  bins. 

and  a  quarter  inch  maple  planks,  planed  and 
matched.  The  floor  of  the  corn-crib  is  of  one 
and  a  quarter  inch  red  oak  planks,  unplaned  and 
matched.  The  door  at  i  is  convenient  when  carry¬ 
ing  the  corn  to  the  granary  as  it  is  shelled. 


Selecting  and  Fattening  Cattle.  —  In  se¬ 
lecting  cattle  for  fattening,  choose  those  which 
“handle”  well.  A  soft  skin,  and  silky  coat, 
not  coarse  or  wiry,  are  the  good  indications  of 


fleshing  easily.  Consider  the  “  build  ”  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  as  whether  the  flesh  put  on  will  be  where  the 
choicest  cuts  are  obtained.  This  implies  a  full 
round  rump,  thick  sirloin  and  broad  shoulder.  For 
feed,  use  at  this  time  of 
year,  turnips,  pumpkins, 
beets  and  the  like,  in  small 
quantities  if  available. 
Though  not  particularly 
fattening  of  themselves, 
they  put  the  system  in 
good  condition  for  a  course 
of  fattening  rations,  which 
is  highly  desirable.  A 
good  daily  ration  to  begin 
on,  for  each  one  thousand 
pounds  weight  is  :  hay 
thirty  pounds  ;  roots  fifty 
pounds  ;  meal  ten  pounds  ; 
but  this  must  necessarily 
be  somewhat  variable. 
Feed  regularly  and  water 
freely,  at  least  twice  a  day. 
As  a  rule  it  is  better  to 
keep  fattening  stock  in  the  stall  most  of  the 
time,  and  as  quiet  aud  comfortable  as  possible, 
allowing  for  sufficient  exercise.  In  winter  it  is 
important  to  keep  the  stables  well  ventilated.  An 
animal  cannot  thrive  and  fatten  when  these  simple 
precautions  are  ignored.  A  properly  fattened 
animal  will  sell  with  profit  at  any  time. 


Rats  and  Mice. 

We  are  often  asked  the  best  way  of  catching 
these  vermin,  especially  rats,  which  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  manage  than  mice.  The  best  treatment 
with  both  is,  to  keep  them  out.  In  building  a 
house,  the  possibility  of  their  entering  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  and  the  precaution  of  properly 
cementing  the  cellars  should  be  taken.  In  old 
houses,  where  these  creatures  have  made  them¬ 
selves  at  home  and  found  run-ways  for  many  years, 
the  task  is  more  difficult.  Yet  here,  care  is  needed 
to  keep  them  out.  With  ingenuity  and  patience 
all  that  are  in  a  house  may  be  trapped.  When 
the  house  is  once  free  of  them,  it  will  not  remain 
so  long  unless  precautions  are  used  to  prevent  rats 
and  mice  from  entering.  They  come  in  through 
open  doors  and  windows  much  more  frequently 
than  by  burrowing.  When  once  within  an  old 
house  they  find  abundant  hiding  places,  and  often 
passages  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another 
made  by  their  predecessors.  Still  much  may  be 
done  to  circumvent  them.  All  visible  holes 
through  partitions  and  doors  should  be  stopped  by 
pieces  of  tin.  Old  fruit  cans,  with  the  solder 
melted  off  answer  for  the  purpose.  The  tin  may 
be  cut  with  a  pair  of  old  shears  and  tacked  over 
the  holes,  first  punching  with  an  awl  places  for  the 
tacks.  Where  there  is  a  hole  through  plastering, 
or  between  stones  of  the  cellar  wrall,  these  may  be 
effectually  stopped  with  Plaster  of  Paris  mixed 
with  coarsely  broken  glass.  They  can  not  work 
through  this.  It  is  well  to  make  a  study  of  the 
ways  of  these  animals  and  follow  them  up.  Of 
course,  after  interfering  with  their  runs  and  holes 
as  much  as  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  catch  those 
that  are  in  the  house,  as  poisoning  is  not  advisable 
in  the  dwelling.  Even  the  most  wily  and  cunning 
old  rat  may  be  caught,  if  his  suspicions  are  over¬ 
come  by  food  in  a  trap  arranged  not  to  spring. 
After  he  has  learned  to  feed  in  the  trap  regularly, 
it  may  be  set.  When  a  rat  has  been  caught,  the 
trap  should  be  soaked  in  v'ater  for  some  days,  else 
others  will  avoid  it.  Trapping  rats  requires  tact. 


In  a  large  orchard  there  will  be  many  barrels  of 
fruit  which  will  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the 
freight,  and  its  profitable  disposal  is  often  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Some  may  be  fed  out,  and  a  portion  may  be 
used  for  drying.  An  orchardistof  our  acquaintance 
finds  converting  them  into  vinegar,  the  most  profit¬ 
able  use  to  make  of  all  poor  apples.  They  should 
be  pressed  before  there  is  decay  among  them. 
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inimc  hav  meat  that  vanna  vat, 

And  some  wontxl  vat  that  want  it; 
itUit  ioc  hav  meat,  and  wv  van  vat, 
jga e  let  the  Rord  he  thanhit. 


Gome,  ye  thanhfnl  people,  come, 
liaise  the  song  of  Earnest- Bo  me  ; 
Alt  is  safety  gathevext  in, 

%xz  thv  winter-storms  begin. 


BURNS. 


DEAN  ALFORD. 
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Woodchuck  Oil  for  Leather. 

From  previous  reports,  and  especially  from  our 
own  recent  observations  and  experiments,  we  have 
come  to  set  a  high  value  upon  the  oil  of  the  com¬ 
mon  woodchuck  or  “ground-hog”  for  leather. 
This  oil,  while  having  considerable  body,  seems  to 
have  some  of  the  non-drying  quality  of  glycerine, 
but,  unlike  it,  is  not  removed  by  water.  An  old 
stiff  harness  saturated  with  this  oil  early  in  July 
last,  after  going  through  the  hot  weather,  still  re¬ 
mains  soft  and  pliable.  The  lines  were  even  too 
greasy  to  handle  well  until  after  a  month’s  drying. 
An  old  pair  of  heavy  boots,  so  stiff  as  to  hurt  the 
feet  unbearably,  received  a  good  coating  of  this  oil 
August  1st,  on  the  bottoms  and  two  inches  high  all 
around  the  sides,  and  they  soon  became  almost  as 
soft  and  easy  to  the  feet  as  moccasins.  By  the 
way,  oiling  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes  renders 
them  more  elastic,  easier  to  the  feet,  and  less  lia¬ 
ble  to  break  and  crack  and  wear  out  on  rough 
ground  and.  stones,  and  therefore  more  durable ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  oil  excludes  water  and 
dampness.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by  some  hunters 
for  guns.  A  carpenter  commends  it  for  tools. 

Woodchucks  are  common  in  many  hilly  parts  of 
almost  the  entire  country,  and  it  is  easy  for.  farm¬ 
ers  to  kill  a  few  for  their  oil,  as  well  as  to  get  rid 
of  them,  for  they  are  a  nuisance.  Eight  or  ten  of 
them  are  said  to  consume  as  much  clover  as  a  cow. 
.New  Hampshire  farmers  will  have  a  triple  reason 
for  trapping  or  shooting  them,  viz.,  the  bounty, 
their  oil,  and  saving  their  support.  They  make  se¬ 
vere  havoc  in  apple  orchards,  among  green  corn, 
pumpkins,  and  several  field  and  garden  crops,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  excavations  in  the  fields.  We 
knew  of  a  horse  severely  lamed  by  stepping  into 
one  of  their  holes,  and  have  heard  of  several  others. 

If  dealers  in  harness  will  keep  the  oil  on  sale,  it 
will  bring  a  good  price  whenever  its  qualities  be¬ 
come  known  ;  while  the  opening  of  a  market  for 
the  oil  would  stimulate  and  hasten  the  destruction 
of  the  pests.  We  have  taken  fully  two  quarts  of 
oil  from  a  full  grown,  fat  fourteen-pound  “  chuck.” 


Late  Fall  Plowing  for  Wire-Worms. 


The  term  Wire-worm  properly  belongs  to  the 
long,  slender,  and  uncommonly  hard  larvae  of  the 
Elaters—  the  spring,  or  click-beetles.  These,' when 
placed  on  their  backs,  suddenly  spring  several 
inches  into  the  air,  with  a  clicking  sound.  The 
largest  of  these  beetles  ( Elator  oculatus)  is  about 
two  inches  in  length,  and  has  two  large,  round 
spots  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  body,  which  arc 
often  mistaken  for  eyes.  Its  surface  is  covered 
with  a  whitish  powder.  It  is  frequently  found  on 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  old  apple-trees  during 
June  and  July,  and  from  its  larger  size,  peculiar 
“  eve-spots,”  and  strange  manner  of  springing,  it 
is  often  sent  us  for  a  name.  The  larva  is  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  long,  has  very  strong  jaws,  and 
burrows  in  the  decaying  wood  of  old  apple-trees. 
There  are  several  other  smaller  species  of  spring 
beetles,  some  of  them  conspicuous  only  by  their 
injury  to  cultivated  plants.  Those  wire-worms 
which  live  in  the  soil  and  feed  upon  young  roots 
and  stems,  are  the  most  destructive.  So  far  as 
their  history  is  known  they  live  from  three  to  four 
years.  Their  injury  to  the  potato,  though  perhaps 
no  greater  than  to  some  other  crops,  is  often  ruin¬ 
ous.  Indian  corn  and  the  grasses  sometimes  suf¬ 
fer  greatly.  It  is  not  easily  reached  with  any  poi¬ 
son,  and  the  leading  remedy  is  frequent  plowing. 
Wire-worms  are  generally  confounded  with  the 
cut-worms,  and  in  destructiveness  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  same.  The  mature  state  of  the  cut-worm 
being  a  moth,  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
“click,”  or  spring  beetles.  Another  group  of 
worms  is  also  often  spoken  of  as  cut-worms,  but 
the  members  are  myriapods,  with  many  ring-like 
divisions  to  the  long  bodies,  each  of  which  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  pairs  of  legs.  These,  sometimes 
called  the  thousand-legged  worms,  are  of  a  dark- 
brown  color,  and  when  disturbed  coil  into  a  ring. 


They  do  not  pass  from  one  state  to  another,  like 
ordinary  insects.  Some  of  these  false  wire-worms 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  plants,  and  do  much  dam¬ 
age.  They  may  be  caught  by  placing  slices  of  po¬ 
tato,  or  turnip,  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 
white  grub  is  also  associated  with  the  wire-worms 
in  its  manner  of  living,  and  needs  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  All  of  these  subterranean  pests  have  their 
natural  enemies,  among  the  chief  of  which  arc 
birds.  Late  fall  plowing  is  doubly  beneficial,  as  it 
turns  the  worms  out  of  their  winter  quarters,  and 
exposes  them  to  freezing  weather,  and  also  brings 
them  within  the  easy  reach  of  insect-eating  birds. 


Bracing  End  Posts. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hastings,  Corning,  Iowa,  sends  us  his 
method  of  bracing  the  end  posts  of  a-wire  fence 
in  wet  land.  The  post-hole  is  dug  three  feet  deep, 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  three  feet  long.  On  the 


Eig.  1. 


lower  end  of  the  post  nail  two  stout  strips  three 
feet  long  and  six  inches  wide,  as  shown  in  figure  1. 
Set  this  post  in  the  long  hole  (figure  2)  and  lay  short 
pieces  of  board  upon  the  cross  strips.  On  each 
end  of  the  “  platform”  thus  made,  place  a  fifty- 


pound  boulder  or  other  heavy  weight.  Fill  in  with 
earth  well  tramped,  and  brace  from  the  top,  as 
shown  in  figure  2.  This  is  a  good  method  of  set¬ 
ting  the  lowest  posts  in  a  fence  over  very  uneven 
ground,  as  they  will  not  lift  in  stretching  the  wire. 

Scarcity  of  Hogs— The  Decrease. 

0 - 

In  our  market  notes  and  elsewhere,  we  have 
frequently  referred  to  the  lack  of  swine  to  consume 
the  large  corn  crop  of  1882,  and  of  the  importance 
of  increasing  the  number.  This  known  scarcity 
lead  the  speculators  to  undertake  the  corner  in  hog 
products  that  recently  collapsed.  The  poor  corn 
crop  of  1881  led  to  the  feeding  and  marketing  of 
the  hogs,  including  breeders,  so  greatly,  that  last 
year  found  the  number  very  small,  and  the  defici¬ 
ency  is  not  yet  made  up.  This  applies  to  all  the 
leading  corn  growing  States.  The  banner  State  in 
this  industry  is  Iowa,  which  in  1880  returned  over 
six  million  (6,034,316)  swine,  about  twenty  per  cent 
more  than  Illinois,  the  next  highest.  These  figures 
included  all  ages.  The  present  number  in  Iowa  is 
officially  reported  at  less  than  two  million  (1,965,- 
000)  of  hogs  six  months  old  and  upward,  which  is 
nearly  nine  per  cent  below  the  number  of  a  year 
ago.  This  indicates  a  decrease  in  five  leading  swine 
growing  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  of  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  hogs 
of  six  months  old  and  upwards,  as  compared  with 
the  same  date  last  year,  or  nearly  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand  for  the  whole  country. 


Quinces  and  How  to  Use  Them. 

Every  part  of  the  quince  is  very  useful.  They 
bring  three  to  four  times  the  price  of  apples,  while 
about  as  readily  grown,  and  their  culture  should  be 
largely  increased  until  they  come  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Writers  as  far  back  as  the  old  Roman 
Columela,  u.e  most  celebrated  agricultural  writer 
of  his  time,  have  attributed  to  the  quince  various 
health  giving  and  medicinal  qualities,  partly  at 
least  fanciful,  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  quinces  for  food,  and  several  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Scalding  and  soaking  the  dried  fruit  in 
water  makes  a  good  substitute  for  tamarind  water 
— a  very  acceptable,  cooling  acid  drink. 

Bandoline. — The  seeds  covered  with  forty  to 
fifty  times  their  bulk  of  water  and  gently  warmed, 
soon  produce  a  thick  mucilage  used  by  per¬ 
fumers  and  hair  dressers.  Many  ladies  prepare  this 
for  themselves,  to  keep  the  hair  in  place.  It  needs 
a  little  alcohol,  or  strong  alcoholic  liquor  may  be 
added,  to  keep  it  from  souring,  and  it  may  be  per¬ 
fumed  to  one’s  taste.  In  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  this  is  called  “bandoline.” 

Quince  Preserves.— Pare,  core  and  weigh  ;  first 
stew  soft  in  water  and  then  add  as  many  pounds  of 
sugar  as  there  were  of  the  uncooked  fruit,  and 
simply  scald  through.  Quinces,  currants,  grapes, 
and  other  fruits  to  be  jellied  should  not  have  sugar 
added  until  the  chief  cooking  is  done.  (Lack  of 
knowing  this,  causes  many  failures  to  get  good 
jellies  and  preserves,  by  inexperienced  house¬ 
keepers).  To  prevent  mould,  cover  the  top  of 
the  jars  of  preserves  or  jellies  with  writing 
paper  dipped  in  alcohol.  (A  house-keeper  says: 

“  Cover  with  a  thin  film  of  melted  lard.”  Inordi¬ 
nary  keeping  we  should  fear  rancidity  and  bad 
flavor).  Keep  in  a  cool  dry  place.  This  is  a 
beautiful  preserve. 

Bottled  Quince  Sauce.— Cook  the  prepared 
quinces  as  above  ;  pour  off  the  water  and  cover  the 
fruit  with  a  syrup  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
water.  Boil  up  quickly,  then  take  the  fruit  out 
carefully,  and  put  it  into  preserving  jars  or  cans. 
Pour  the  syrup  over  it  and  close  the  jars  tightly. 
This  gives  a  clear  light-colored  fruit  which  will 
last  for  years.  The  cooking  water  may  be  used 
for  stewing  more  fruit,  to  which  may  be  added  one 
or  two  times  its  bulk  of  apples,  making  a  nice 
quince  flavored  sauce,  or  “a  quince  apple  butter,” 
by  mashing,  and  stirring  while  boiling  it  down  to 
the  desired  consistency, and  sweetening  to  the  taste. 
This  may  be  used  as  wanted,  for  a  short  season, 
dr  it  may  be  preserved  in  the  closed  fruit  bottles. 

Quinces  with  Apples. — In  nearly  all  forms  of 
quince  sauce,  apples  may  be  freely  added,  as  they 
are  much  cheaper,  and  the  quince  flavor  is  pre¬ 
served.  Many  like  a  sauce  with  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  apples  better  than  the  pure  quince. 

Quince  Marmalade. — Cook  the  fruit  soft,  crush 
to  a  pulp  and  add  sugar  as  for  preserves  ;  then 
slowly  cook  to  a  thick  paste,  constantly  stirring  to 
prevent  sticking  or  burning.  One  third  sweet 
apples  added,  without  more  sugar,  improves  the 
quality  for  most  people. 

Quince  Jelly  is  one  of  the  best.  Most  house¬ 
keepers  use  the  entire  fruit,  and  also  the  skins  and 
cores  from  other  preparations.  It  is  better  to  leave 
out  the  cores,  as  the  mucilage  around  the  seeds 
may  injure  the  jellying;  but  use  the  parings,  as 
the  richest  portions  are  next  to  the  skin.  Use  any 
fragments  also.  It  is  economical  to  use  double  the 
quantity  Of  apples  which  arc  rich  in  jelly  ;  cook  the 
apples,  and  then  the  quinces  in  the  same  waterand 
strain  out  the  juice  of  both  fruits.  As  before 
hinted,  it  is  important  to  do  all  cooking  before 
adding  the  sugar,  and  afterwards  continue  the  sim¬ 
mering  until  the  jelly  point  is  reached.  The  sugar 
may  be  added  to  the  strained  syrup,  bulk  for  bulk, 
without  weighing.  It  saves  much  labor  to  skim 
only  once  before  adding  the  sugar,  and  not  again 
until  the  jelly  is  made  and  taken  from  the  fire. 
Let  it  cool  a  little  before  putting  into  cups  or- 
jelly  glasses.  Preserve  from  moulding  by  cov¬ 
ering  well  as  above  recommended  for  preserves. 
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A  Cottage,  Costing  $5,000. 

BY  S.  B.  BEED. 


Figures  1  to  8  present  designs  of  a  modern  cot¬ 
tage,  containing  eleven  rooms,  with  the  usual  halls, 
closets,  pantry,  bath-room,  etc.  This  dwelling 
(figures  1  to  4),  has  a  pleasing  appearance,  sugges¬ 
tive  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness.  The  simplicity 


randa.  The  library  has  a  bay-window  in  front  and 
a  doub’t  window  at  the  side  ;  the  space  under  the 
stairs  provides  a  direct  passage  to  the  dining-room, 
which  is  spacious,  and  is  lighted  by  a  cluster 
of  windows  occupying  nearly  one  entire  end.  It 
has  a  small  china  closet,  and  adjoins  the  rear  en¬ 
try,  or  private  passage,  which  is  also  fitted  for  the 
caterer’s  use.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  kitchen 
is  provided  for  in  this  plan.  A  portion  of  the  cel- 


are  of  broken  stone  and  cement,  laid  in  'courses, 
and  neatly  pointed.  All  piers  are  of  brick  and  ce¬ 
ment.  The  chimney  is  of  hard  brick.  There  is  a 
furnace  in  the  cellar,  and  connected  with  a  side 
flue  of  the  chimney,  with  hot-air  pipes  extending 
to  registers  in  the  principal  hall  and  rooms  of 
the  first  story.  The  beams  of  the  first  story  are 
brick-filled  on  the  foundations  to  exclude  outside 
air  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  frame.  The  interior 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  ELEVATION, 


COTTAGE,  COSTING  $5,000. 


Fig.  2. — LEFT-HAND  ELEVATION. 


of  style  and  general  finish  accord  with  the  utilita¬ 
rian  view  now  happily  coming  into  fashion  for  all 
classes  of  building.  Variety  is  a  manifest  feature. 
The  outlines  of  each  front,  the  covering  of  the 
different  stories,  and  in  most  cases  the  window  and 
door  openings,  are  arranged  to  be  dissimilar  in  ma¬ 
terials  and  form.  Strong  and  decided  contrasts  in 
colors  are  applied  to  different  parts,  and  tinted 
glass  of  various  shades  is  used  for  the  smaller 
lights  of  the  sash . Tlae  Cellar  (fig.  5)  ex¬ 

tends  under  the  entire  main  building,  has  five  win¬ 
dows,  and  inside  stairs  to  the  first  story.  Right  of 

ceiling  6'/a  feet . Cirst  Story  (fig.  6).— The 

hight  of  ceiling  is  10  feet.  The  principal  entrance 
is  from  the  veranda  through  double  doors  to  a 
hall,  containing  the  main  stairs,  and  connecting 


lar  may  be  converted  into  a  kitchen,  if  desired.  In 
the  Southern  States  it  has  long  been  the  custom  to 
have  the  kitchen  in  a  detached  building,  iu  which 
are  also  the  servants’  rooms.  While  this  has  its 
inconveniences,  it  allows  the  house  to  be  kept 
much  cooler,  and  avoids  the  odors  from  cooking. 
Northern  houses  often  have  a  detached  kitchen, 
for  summer  use  only,  and  there  may  be  conditions 
under  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  use  a  de¬ 
tached  kitchen  all  the  year.  The  design  was  orig¬ 
inally  made  for  several  cottages  at  a  watering 
place,  where  the  kitchen  and  its  attendant  care  and 
expense  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  table 
is  supplied  and  attended  by  the  professional 
caterer,  who  may  be  promptly  called  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  or  speaking-tube . Second  Story  (fig. 


side  walls  and  ceilings  are  hard  finished  on  two  coats 
of  brown  mortar  and  lath.  In  the  main  hall  and 
principal  rooms  are  stucco  cornices.  The  frame  is 
of  sound,  seasoned  spruce  timber.  Studding  and 
rafters  are  set  16  inches  from  centers,  braced  and 
'  bridged.  The  windows  have  plank  frames,  and 
l‘/2-inch  sash,  glazed  and  hung  complete.  The  in- 
I  closing  for  the  first  story  is  of  clear  clapboards, 
and  for  the  second  story  of  cedar  shingles,  all  upon 
sheathing.  The  roof  is  of  cedar  shingles.  The 
floors  in  the  two  principal  stories  are  double,  the 
first  of  matched  hemlock  boards,  and  the  second, 
of  tongued  and  grooved,  narrow,  clear  yellow  pine. 
Attic  floors,  spruce,  tongued  and  grooved;  the  out¬ 
side  floors,  white  pine.  The  main  stairs  are  ash 
throughout,  those  leading  to  the  attic  of  pine,. 


with  the  drawing-room,  library,  and  dining 
rooms.  The  drawing-room  extends  the  length  of 
right  side  of  the  house,  with  an  arch  crossing 
midway.  A  double  window  is  placed  in  the  front, 
directly  opposite  a  large  open  fire-place  in  the  rear, 
with  single  windows  at  each  side  of  the  fire-place. 
The  side  of  the  front  section  has  a  double  window; 
a  single  window  in  the  rear  portion,  extending  to 
the  floor,  is  arranged  as  an  entrance  direct  to  the  ve- 


7).— The  hight  of  ceiling  is  9  feet.  There  are  five 
chambers,  large  hall  space,  four  closets,  and  a  bath¬ 
room  on  this  floor.  A  large  window  at  the  head  of 
the  main  stairs,  enlivened  with  colored  glass,  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  cheerful  effect.  An  alcove  opens  from 
the  hall  to  the  front  balcony,  affording  opportunity 

for  out-door  airing  to  this  story . Attic  (fig.  8). 

— Provision  is  made  for  a  hall  and  three  rooms  in 
this  story Coiistraictiom. — The  foundations 


boxed  in  with  narrow  ceiling.  The  inside  finish 
is  ash  and  red  wood.  The  doors  are  paneled  and 
molded,  for  the  first  story  of  red  wood,  all  others 
of  yellow  pine.  All  knobs,  roses,  and  escutcheons 
are  bronze.  Gas-pipes  are  provided  for  five  ceiling 
lights  and  two  side  lights  in  the  first  story,  for  ten 
side  lights  in  the  second  story,  four  side  lights  in 
the  attic,  and  two  side  lights  in  the  cellar.  All 
pipes  are  concealed  from  sight  except  where  neces- 
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Eary  for  attachment  of  fixtures . l*:i  inline'. — 

Two  coats  outside,  and  wood-finish  inside.  The 
mantels  in  each  story  are  of  neat  design  in  wood. 

Estimate  of  Materials  aud  Cost. 

156  yards  Excavation,  @  25c.  $  yard .  $39.00 

1,600  feet  Stone  Foundation  (complete),  @  15c.  ^  ft. .  .240.00 
4,500  Brick  in  Chimneys,  Piers  (complete;,  ©  $15  $  M. .  67.50 

1  Stone  Hearth  (complete) .  .  5.00 

1,300  yards  Plastering  (complete),  @  35c.  per  yard . 455.00 

405  feet  Stucco  Work  (complete),  @  25c.  iS  it . 101.25 

6  Centers  and  Corbels  (complete),  @  $1  each .  6.00 

135  yards  Concrete  (complete),  @25c.  $  yard .  83.75 

15,000  feet  Timber,  ©  $20  V  M . 300.00 

350  Sheathing  Boards,  ©  17c.  each .  59.50 


o  o 


Fig.  5.— FOUNDATION  PLAN. 

425  Clapboards,  @  16c.  each .  68.00 

Felting .  15.00 

180  bunches  Shingles,  @  $1.50  per  bunch . .195.00 

2,800  feet  Hemlock  Boards,  @  3c.  foot .  84.00 

Cornices,  outside  (complete) . 110.00 

Tin  Valleys,  Gutters,  and  Leaders  (complete)...  .100.00 

1,400  feet  Flooring  (spruce),  @  4c.  $  foot .  56.00 

3,000  feet  Flooring  (inside),  @  5c.  $  foot . 150.00 

1,500  feet  Flooring  (outside),  @  4c.  $  foot .  60.00 

Stairs  (complete),  $200;  Verandas  (do.),  $250 . 450.00 

48  Windows,  full  (complete),  @  $12  each . 576.00 

6  Windows,  cellar  (complete),  @  $6  each .  36  00 

23  Doors  (complete),  @  $10  each . 230.00 

6  kegs  Nails,  at  4c..  $24;  Mantels,  $50  .  74.00 

Plumbing,  $200;  Gas-pipe,  $50 . 250.00 

Furnace,  $200;  Painting,  $400 . 600.00 

Carting,  $50;  Incidentals,  $89 . 139.00 

Carpenters’  labor  (not  included  above) . 500.00 

Total  cost,  complete . $5,000.00 


Utilizing  the  Power  of  the  Wind. 


same  speed — with  a  varying  wind,  the  difficulty 
would  still  be  but  partly  overcome.  Sometimes  just 
when  work  is  most  needed,  the  wind  stops  blowing 
and  nothing  can  be  done. 

There  is  also  a  special  difficulty  in  making  very 
powerful  wind-mills  strong  enough  so  that  they  will 
not  be  wrecked  in  some  of  our  storms.  Ingenuity 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  combine  strength,  means 
of  adjustment  to  the  varying  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  the  necessary  lightness  of  parts,  so  as  to 
make  these  large  wind-mills  successful. 

With  the  mills  now  in  use,  and  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  any  storm  not  great  enough  to  destroy  ordi¬ 
nary  buildings,  all  the  minor  operations  of  the  farm, 
such  as  churning,  cutting  feed,  slicing  roots,  etc., 
may  be  done,  provided  some  cheap  method  of  stor¬ 
ing  up  power  shall  be  discovered.  The  wind-mill 
should  be  so  arranged  that  when  not  needed  for 
pumping,  it  may  run  and  store  up  power,  to  be 
used  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time  when  needed. 

Several  ways  have  been  suggested  for  storing 
power,  but  all  are  open  to  some  objections.  One 
is,  to  pump  water  from  a  lower  level  to  a  higher, 
into  a  reservoir  to  be  used  in  driving  machinery  in 
the  usual  way.  The  objections  to  this  plan  which 
first  suggest  themselves  are  that  there  would  be 
considerable  waste  from  evaporation,  leakage,  fric¬ 
tion  of  pumps,  etc.,  and  that  the  machinery  needed 
to  utilize  the  water  power  would  be  too  costly,  it 
is  feared,  to  allow  any  such  device  to  come  into 
general  use.  Another  plan  suggested  is  to  com¬ 
press  air  into  a  large  receptable  aud  use  it  to  drive 
the  machinery  of  the  wind-mill.  This  plan  is 
open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  preceding. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  store  power  by  raising  a 
weight  slowly  by  a  train  of  wheels,  and  then  take 
power  from  this  weight  in  descending.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  practicable  device  for  using  such  a 
motor  has  yet  been  invented.  The  whole  subject  is 
commended  to  the  attention  of  ingenious  mechanics, 
in  the  confident  assurance  that  there  is  a  fortune  to 
be  made  by  somebody  out  of  this  needed  invention. 


Begin  now  to  collect  your  subscriptions  for  clubs 
or  premiums,  or  for  both.  For  two  cents  postage 
you  can  now  write  us  for  any  required  informa¬ 


In  the  West  but  little  use  is  made  of  winds  ex¬ 
cept  to  pump  water.  For  this  purpose  it  is  exten¬ 
sively  employed,  and  its  use  is  rapidly  extending. 
Enough  wind  power  goes  to  waste  every  year  to 
drive  all  the  machinery  which  will  be  used  in  the 
State  for  a  century.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as 
yet,  wind-power  can  only  be  used  with  profit  for 
work  not  requiring  a  uniform,  steady  motion.  All 


the  wind-mills  in  use  are  to  some  extent  self-regu¬ 
lating.  The  wind  is  constantly  varying  in  force, 
and  the  motion  of  the  mill  varies  with  it,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent.  Most  mills  will  stop  entirely 
in  a  heavy  storm.  In  some  of  the  very  large  wind 
engines,  a  regulator  is  used  which  approximates  to 
a  uniform  speed.  But  even  if  some  one  should 
make  a  mill  so  regulated  as  to  run  steadily— at  the 


tion,  not  already  given,  regarding  the  American 
Agriculturist  Premiums,  etc.  We  have  department 
heads  to  immediately  answer  all  questions,  and  to 
immediately  forward  you  all  the  needed  circulars, 
specimen  copies,  etc.,  etc.,  you  may  require. 


Is  Horse-Racing  Necessary  at  Fairs? 

At  a  large  majority  of  the  thousands  of  agricul¬ 
tural  exhibitions  held  the  present  year,  the  speed 
track— really,  the  race  track— has  been  a  prominent 
feature.  Among  the  premiums  awarded,  the  largest 
in  amounts  have  been  given  to  trotting  and  running 
horses.  Formerly,  these  trials  of  speed  were  merely 
an  incident— a  “tail  piece”  to  the  general  exhibit 
of  agricultural  and  horticultural  products,  imple¬ 
ments,  and  modes  of  culture,  and  of  generally  use¬ 
ful  domestic  animals.  Latterly,  the  tail  seems  to 
wag  the  whole  body.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
public-spirited  men  who  get  up  and  manage  the 
fairs,  fully  approve  of  this  feature ;  but  a  large 
number  deem  it  a  necessary  evil.  The  Committee 
on  “  Ways  and  Means  ”  reason  that  while  the  body 
of  staid  farmers  will  come  for  the  sake  of  the  real 
object  of  such  fairs,  the  “trials  of  speed”  attract 
a  large  floating  population  from  towns  and  cities 
who  care  not  a  fig  for  agriculture,  but  whose  admis¬ 
sion  fees  supply  the  sinews  of  war. 

It  is  already  time  to  begin  plans  for  next  year’s 
exhibitions,  and  while  the  present  season’s  expe¬ 
riences  and  observations  are  fresh  in  mind,  the  race¬ 
track  should  be  well  considered.  Shall  it  be  the 
leading  feature,  or  only  an  incidental,  or  shall  it  be 
left  out  ?  As  heretofore,  the  financial  feature  will 
largely  govern,  especially  with  men  who  reckon  the 
value  of  an  exhibition  according  to  its  magnitude, 
rather  than  by  its  educating,  social,  and  moral  re¬ 
sults.  That  the  fairs  in  many  parts  of  the  country 


are  deteriorating,  is  certain.  Not  a  few  of  our  best 
farmers  are  questioning  whether  fairs  are,  on  the 
whole,  useful.  There  is  certainly  a  large  class  in 
most  communities  who  are  disgusted  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  race-tracks,  and  are  unwilling 
to  bring  their  families  under  their  influence.  If  all 
of  this  class  are  alienated,  will  not  our  fairs  soon 
become  little  more  than  an  annual  race-course? 

There  are  several  examples  that  may  well  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Empire 
State  has  steadily  and  persistently  set  its  face 


against  the  introduction  of  this  feature,  and  no 
other  society  has  more  prosperously  gone  forward 
with  grand  agricultural  exhibitions  every  year — • 
never  in  financial  straits,  but  always  making  a  large, 
useful,  instructive,  genuine,  agricultural  show.  As 
another  illustration,  take  the  Orange  County  (N.  Y.) 
Agricultural  Society,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous.  Not  long  ago  the  race-track  threatened, 
to  get  the  supremacy,  and  speed  premiums  were 
abolished.  Many  predicted  decline  and  failure. 
The  results  last  year  and  this,  show  the  contrary. 
There  were  in  the  horse  department  two  hundred 
and  thirty-one  entries  last  year,  and  two  hundred, 
and  seventy-seven  this  year,  numbering  with  colts 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  animals,  including 
twenty-six  stallions,  forty-eight  teams,  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  single  horses,  etc.  Instead  of  the 
race,  all  the  exhibited  animals  were  marshalled  in 
grand  cavalcade  each  afternoon  and,  preceded  by  a 
stirring  band  of  music,  marched  in  classes,  follow¬ 


ing  each  other,  two  or  three  times  around  the  track 
that  encircled  the  chief  buildings,  and  in  view  of 
all  present.  The  quiet,  earnest  attention  and  study 
we  saw  in  the  faces  of  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  look¬ 
ers-on  were,  we  are  sure,  indications  of  far  more 
practical  information  carried  home,  than  could  have 
been  derived  from  seeing  a  few  fleet-footed  animals 
dashing  past  at  their  utmost  speed  under  the  lash 
of  professional  jockeys.  Racing  is  not  necessary. 
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Prairie  Chicken  Shooting. 

DAVID  W.  JUDD. 


The  whir-r,  the  gun  crack,  and  the  fall !  Most 
breezy,  bracing  sport,  as  the  birds  go  up  with  the 
wind  and  down  with  your  number  eight  shot, 
affording  all  the  exhilaration  and  pleasure,  with¬ 
out  the  attendant  exertion  and  weariness  of  moun¬ 
tain  Pheasant  shooting  in  the  East !  Very  many  of 
our  readers  recognize  a  familiar  scene  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  page.  The  great  mass  of  them,  however,  know 
the  Pinnated  Grouse  only  as  suspended  lifeless  in 
the  shambles,  or  served  up  by  the  restaurateur. 
Thirty  years  ago,  a  few  remained  in  New  Jersey 
and  on  Long  Island,  but  now  you  must  not  expect 
to  flush  these  Prairie  Chickens  east  of  Illinois. 

On  a  bright  September  morning  last,  Robert, 
Karl,  Karl’s  setter  (most  important  factor  of  the 
outfit),  and  the  writer  swept  cheerily  over  the 
prairie  south  of  Columbus,  Nebraska,  crossing  the 
Loup  and  heading  our  horses  for  the  Platte. 
Meadow  hens,  plover  and  killdeer — good  shooting 
for  older  States — rose  from  marsh  and  morass,  but 
were  unheeded  as  we  pushed  on  for  gamier  game. 
The  spirited  animals  plunged  boldly  through  the 
tall  brakes  and  bushes  skirting  the  river,  then  over 
adjoining  wheat  stubble,  past  waving  fields  of 
corn,  and  along  the  edges  of  cotton-wood  forests 
— all  to  no  purpose,  however,  so  far  as  chickens 
were  concerned.  We  had  started  too  late  in  the 
morning  to  flush  the  birds,  and  with  all  hie  beating 
to  and  fro,  “Tiglie”  could  not  raise  them.  Wc 
gave  him  abundance  of  water  from  the  cask, 
sponged  his  sides  and  limbs  with  as  much  care  as 
if  in  preparation  for  a  dog  show,  and  then  made 
for  the  Sand  Hills.  Here,  too,  the  chickens  refused 
to  be  found.  So  at  high  noon,  under  the  friendly 
shade  of  an  abandoned  tree  claim,  we  unhitched 
ana  unharnessed  the  weary  horses,  turned  them 
into  the  blue  grass,  spread  the  ample  repast  which 
host  Clothier  had  provided,  gave  “  Tighc  ”  a  fresh 
bath  from  the  water  cask,  and  then  lay  down  for 
two  hours’  sleep,  until  later  in  the  day  the  birds 
should  be  more  accommodating. 

Three  o’clock  found  us  on  the  move,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  birds ;  a  whole  covey  rose  thirty  yards 
from  where  we  had  rested.  And  then  on  until  sun¬ 
set,  what,  with  whirring  of  chickens  right  and 
left,  double  shots  from  wagon  and  on  foot,  magni¬ 
ficent  working  of  the  dog,  marking  down  single 
birds,  “pulling”  a  deserted  ranche  for  water — it 
was  an  afternoon  of  varied  excitement,  worth  com¬ 
ing  far  to  enjoy  ! 

By  seven  o’clock  we  had  swept  well  over  the  Sand 
Hill  district,  again  down  to  the  river  bottom,  where 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  Loup  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  prairie  sunset  fittingly  closed  a  delightful  day’s 
prairie  shooting  in  Nebraska.  From  her  thatched 
sod  home  a  Scandinavian  mother  passed  us  pitcher 
and  pail,  for  man  and  beast.  “Tighe”took  his 
place  under  the  back  seat ;  guns  were  sheathed  ; 
Robert  gathered  the  lines,  flourished  his  whip, 
and  away  we  flew  over  the  tortuous  settlers’  road, 
through  twilight  and  darkness,  for  Columbus,  ten 
miles  away.  We  had  not  bagged  fifty-five  brace  of 
birds,  as  had  been  done  a  day  or  two  before,  but 
we  had  enough,  and  to  spare. 

Eifty-two  hours  later,  and  with  another  party  the 
writer  scurried  the  fields  of  Western  Minnesota 
(Lyon  and  adjoining  counties),  though  with  less 
success.  Jehu  Hunter  for  two  days  drove  care¬ 
fully  and  well  from  wheat  stubble  flat  to  blue 
grass  plateau.  The  dogs  did  all  that  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  them,  but  Scribe  Case,  T.  J.  T.,  from 
New  York — all  four  of  us  found  but  few  birds,  and 
missed  most  of  them.  Miniature  lakes,  with 
countless  canvas-back,  teal,  and  mud  duck  ap¬ 
peared  in  rapid  succession.  Flocks  of  geese 
clouded  the  sky.  Cranes,  sand  and  blue,  hawks  and 
meadow  hens  flew  from  every  slough,  as  if  to  in¬ 
vite  a  shot,  but  the  Pinnated  Grouse  took  sur¬ 
prisingly  good  care  of  themselves.  Swinging 
round  back  to  Tracy,  we  proceeded  140  miles  into 
Dakota,  to  be  told  that  wc  were  too  far  out  for 
Prairie  chickens.  They  move  westerly  only  with 
wheat  stubble  and  corn  fields.  So  back  to  the 


Minnesota  line  we  went,  where,  in  the  Sioux 
Valley,  eastern  reader,  you  may  find  these  noble 
birds  in  sufficient  numbers  to  gratify  your  most 
sportive  zest.  If  you  have  the  time  and  means 
for  a  western  trip,  and  relish  for  bird  shoot¬ 
ing,  endeavor  to  reach  the  chicken  country— Wes¬ 
tern  Iowa,  Western  Minnesota,  Eastern  Dakota, 
Central  Kansas,  and  Central  Nebraska— after  the 
middle  of  August  and  before  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  season  continues  from  August  to  De¬ 
cember,  but  during  the  period  specified  the  birds 
(hatched  in  June)  lie  better,  fly  with  much  less 
speed,  and  are  much  better  eating  than  later  on. 
A  young  pinnated  grouse,  properly  broiled  soon 
after  killed,  is  as  toothsome  and  delicious  as  a 
young  domestic  chicken,  or  woodcock,  whereas  an 
old  bird  is  a  tough  customer  for  a  novice  to  get,  and 
a  tough  customer  to  eat  after  you  have  gotten  him. 

Do  not  bring  dogs  with  you,  unless  well 
broken  to  pheasant  and  woodcock,  and  then  only 
pointers,  which  require  less  water  on  the  prairies 
than  do  setters.  The  railroad  charges  for  transport¬ 
ing  dogs  are  considerable,  and  you  can  generally 
find  dogs  which  will  answer  your  purpose  in  the 
prairie  region.  Equip  yourself,  before  starting,  in 
a  cheap  corduroy  suit.  Take  a  number  twelve 
Remington  Breech  Loader,  new  pattern,  top  action. 
Have  a  few  brass  shells  for  an  emergency,  and  do 
not  load  yourself  down  with  loaded  paper  shells  or 
cartridges,  inasmuch  as  they  can  generally  be  pui-- 
chased  at  reasonable  figures  at  almost  every  West¬ 
ern  prairie  village  or  collection  of  houses  where 
other  articles  are  sold.  It  is  well  to  include  among 
your  traps  those  necessary  for  loading  shells,  for 
any  emergency  that  may  occur.  Nothing  can  be 
more  vexatious  than  to  be  caught  without  loaded 
shells  on  good  shooting  ground,  and  to  be  unable 
to  purchase  any  without  driving  miles  away. 

If  accustomed  to  pheasant  and  quail  shoot¬ 
ing,  you  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
down  pinnated  grouse.  Like  quail,  they  are  gre¬ 
garious,  fond  of  cultivated  farms,  and  particularly 
of  wheat  stubble,  after  the  first  of  September. 
Like  pheasant,  pinnated  grouse  lie  still  until  you 
are  close  upon  them;  thej'  will  rise  as  a  covey,  or 
one  by  one,  in  which  latter  case  you  can  bring 
them  down  in  detail.  As  they  rise  they  flap  their 
wings  and,  like  the  pheasant  or  partridge,  sail 
away,  generally  in  a  straight  line  from  you.  Dur¬ 
ing  August,  and  until  the  middle  of  September,  the 
grouse  flies  a  comparatively  short  distance,  drop¬ 
ping  down  in  the  long  grass.  Later  in  the  season 
the  single  bird  will  sometimes  fly  for  some  miles, 
when  flushed,  before  alighting.  If  making  a  cross 
shot,  aim  from  two  to  four  feet  ahead  of  your 
bird,  according  to  the  distance.  If  he  is  an  old 
grouse,  and  does  not  drop,  watch  him  closely ;  he 
may  be  carrying  off  a  handful  of  number  eight 
shot  (use  number  six  shot  after  October  first)  to 
alight,  stone  dead  on  the  prairie. 

The  bird  rises  with  a  cluck  !  and  a  whir-r  !  and 
after  September  flies  with  almost  as  much  rapidity 
as  the  pheasant.  He  is  a  swift  runner,  and  when 
your  dog  has  come  to  a  dead  point,  you  may  often 
find  him  twenty  or  thirty  yards  away  from  the  spot 
where  the  dog  has  made  his  first  stand.  Be  al¬ 
ways  on  the  alert,  therefore,  for  your  bird,  close  at 
hand  or  at  a  distance,  that  is,  after  your  dog  has 
made  game.  Prairie  chickens  generally  roost  close 
to  each  other  on  the  ground,  rarely  on  shrubs 
or  trees.  They  begin  to  feed  at  daylight,  frequent¬ 
ing  the  stubble  fields  after  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust.  By  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  say  ten 
o’clock,  they  have  satiated  themselves,  and  re¬ 
pair  to  corn  fields  and  the  long  grass,  where 
they  remain  very  still  and  quiet  from  this 
time  on  until  three  o’clock.  It  is  difficult 
for  both  man  and  dog  to  find  them  then  ;  indeed, 
during  this  time  they  appear  to  be  as  successful 
as  the  quail  in  holding  their  scent.  From  about 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  on,  they  again  begin 
to  move  about  for  food,  and  towards  evening, 
after  the  twentieth  of  August,  you  are  very 
liable  to  find  them  in  the  wheat  stubble, 
where  they  can  bo  readily  shot  from  a  wagon.  Of 
course  you  have  to  make  snap  shots  at  the  birds  in 
corn-fields,  whereas,  on  the  prairie  and  in  stubble. 


you  have  open  sights  before  you.  When  a  covey  is 
flushed,  and  alight  in  the  prairie  grass,  the  birds  are 
apt  to  make  off,  each  one  for  himself.  Then,  with 
good  dogs,  there  is  fine  sport,  as  bird  after  bird  is 
found.  When  single  birds  are  flushed,  flying, as  they 
generally  do  over  one  rise  of  ground,  and  stopping 
half  way  up  the  next,  or  swinging  entirely  around 
one  point,  to  some  plateau  beyond — be  sure  to 
mark  them  down  by  means  of  some  bush  or  brake. 
Then  do  not  take  your  eye  from  the  spot,  but 
walk  or  drive  directly  to  the  place,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  the  bird  is  not  lying  still,  he  is  prob¬ 
ably  running  as  fast  as  his  legs  will  carry  him. 
Follow  up  the  trail  with  your  dog,  keeping  your 
eye  along  your  gun  barrel,  and  your  efforts  will  be 
rewarded,  that  is,  if  experience  has  made  you  a 
wing  shot. 

Pinnated  grouse  or  prairie  chickens,  unlike 
ruffed  grouse  or  pheasant,  can  be  domesticated  and 
both  pair  and  breed  in  confinement.  The  young 
birds  are  as  tender  and  delicious  as  the  old  birds 
are  tough  and  unpalatable,  so  do  not  shoot  the  lat¬ 
ter  when  you  can  help  it.  Seen  on  the  ground 
before  they  fly,  the  young  birds  can  readily  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  old,  and  after  a  little  experi¬ 
ence  you  will  be  able  to  take  time  to  distinguish 
between  the  two,  when  on  the  flight.  Western 
sportsmen  generally  hunt  the  birds  from  a  two- 
seated  wagon  drawn  by  two  horses,  that  can  readi¬ 
ly  handle  the  vehicle.  A  keg  of  water  is  usually 
carried  along,  as  water  is  not  always  to  be  had  on 
the  prairies.  On  long  trips,  three  kegs  are  some¬ 
times  taken,  two  being  suspended  from  the  back 
axle-tree  and  one  from  the  front.  Select  a  region 
where  you  can  camp  at  night  by  some  river 
or  running  stream.  Supply  yourself  with  proven¬ 
der  before  starting,  if  a  week  or  more  is  to  be 
spent  in  this  prairie  pastime.  Our  artist  conveys 
an  idea  of  picturesque  scenes  we  have  witnessed, 
and  the  exhilarating  pastime  afforded  us  during 
the  present  autumn.  May  the  same  recreation  and 
pleasure  be  yours  another  autumn,  gentle  reader. 


Science  in  Farming-. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS. 

We  have  much  poor  land  in  the  United  States, 
and  an  immense  area  of  good  land.  The  poor  land 
will  be  used  to  grow  timber,  or  be  improved  by 
converting  more  or  less  of  it,  gradually,  into  pas¬ 
ture,  and  stocking  it  with  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
main  point  is,  to  feed  the  sheep  or  cattle  with 
some  rich  nitrogenous  food,  such  as  cotton-seed 
cake,  malt-sprouts,  bran,  shorts,  mill-feed,  refuse 
beans,  or  bean-meal  made  from  beans  injured  by 
the  weevil,  or  bug.  In  short,  the  owner  of  such  land 
must  buy  such  food  as  will  furnish  the  most  nutri¬ 
ment  and  make  the  richest  manure  at  the  least  cost 
— taking  both  of  these  objects  into  consideration. 
He  will  also  buy  more  or  less  artificial  manures,  to 
be  used  for  the  production  of  fodder  crops,  such 
as  corn,  millet,  Hungarian  grass,  etc.  And,  as 
soon  as  a  portion  of  the  land  can  be  made  rich 
enough,  he  will  grow  more  or  less  mangel  wurzels, 
sugar  beets,  turnips,  and  other  root  crops.  Super¬ 
phosphate  will  be  found  admirably  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  and  two,  three,  or  four  hundred 
pounds  of  cheap  potash  salts,  per  acre,  can  fre¬ 
quently  be  used  on  fodder  crops,  in  connection 
with  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate,  with  considerable  profit.  The  whole  sub¬ 
ject  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  there,  been  a  grander 
opportunity  for  the  application  of  science  to  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  than  now. 

On  the  richer  lands,  the  aim  of  the  farmer  will  be 
to  convert  the  plant  food  lying  dormant  in  the  soil 
into  profitable  crops.  The  main  point  is  good  tillage. 
In  many  cases  weeds  now  run  away  with  half  our 
crops  and  all  our  profits.  The  weeds  which  spring 
up  after  the  grain  crops  are  harvested,  are  not  an 
unmixed  evil.  They  retain  the  nitrogen  and  other 
plant  food,  and  when  turned  under  make  manure 
for  the  succeeding  crops.  But  weeds  among  the 
growing  crops  are  evil,  and  only  evil.  Thorough 
plowing  is  the  remedy,  with  drainage  where  needed. 
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The  Common  Hydatid,  or  Tape  Worm. 

11Y  DR.  K.  W.  SBISS. 

All  the  hydatids,  no  matter  what  species  of  ani¬ 
mal,  wild  or  domestic,  may  be  their  bearer,  be¬ 
long  to  one  species  of  tape  worm,  being  larval 
forms  of  the  tape  worm  ( Tcenia  echinococcus)  which 
infests  the  dog  and  wolf.— The  mature  parasite 
(fig.  1)  lias  a  length  of  from  one-sixth  to 
one-third  inch ;  it  is  composed  of  four  parts, 
of  which  the  one  called  the  “head”  is  armed 
with  a  pointed  beak,  around  which  is  a  dou¬ 
ble  circle  of  hooks,  usually 
about  thirty-live  in  number.  Im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  beak  are 
situated  four  prominent  sucking 
disks.  All  these  details  are  easily 
studied  by  means  of  a  powerful 
hand-magnifier.  The  last  division 
(called  the  proglottis)  comprises 
half  the  length  of  the  entire  ani¬ 
mal.  The  reproductive  portion  is 
situated  on  this  segment  below  its 
centre.  When  any  animal  swal¬ 
lows  a  mature  proglottis,  or  the  ripe 
eggs  of  this  tcenia ,  the  w^alls  of  the 
segment  and  the  shells  of  the  ova, 
of  which  it  contains  a  large  num¬ 
ber,  are  digested,  and  minute  em¬ 
bryos  of  a  spherical  shape,  being 
each  provided  with  six  hooks,  es¬ 
cape.  The  larval  parasites  bore 
their  way  into  the  blood  vessels, 
and  are  carried  bv  the  blood  cur¬ 
rent  to  various  organs,  but  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  liver  and  lungs  ;  here 
the  young  hydatid  first  becomes 
encysted,  that  is,  surrounded  by  a 
sort  of  sack  derived  from  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  its  host.  Within  this  sack 
is  found  a  thick  membrane,  called 
thecuticular  layer,  surrounding  a 
central  granular  mass,  which  in 
the  process  of  development  is  yet 
again  surrounded  with  a  delicate 
membrane.  The  contained  hyda¬ 
tid  is  but  half  the  diameter  of  its  cyst,  or  sack. 

In  about  three  months,  “heads”  of  future  tape 
worms  develop,  and  rapidly  arrive  at  maturity  in  the 
granular  membrane,  or  the  nucleus,  by  a  process 
allied  to  “budding.”  Many  of  the  lowest  animals 
reproduce  by  tbe  growth  of  “  buds  ”  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  their  body ;  these  have,  more  or  less,  the 
structure  of  the  parent,  and  are  finally  thrown 
off  and  set  free  as  perfect  individuals  ;  this  is  re¬ 
production  by  “budding,” 

Hydatid  bags  vary  in  form  according  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  the  organ  containing  them,  but  are  usually 
found  as  masses,  of  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  tissue  of  an  organ,  or  projecting 
from  its  surface,  and  are  filled  with  tiny  bladders. 
The  fluid  contained  in  the  bags  is  of  a  milky 
hue,  and  is  heavier  than  water,  having  a  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  1.010  ;  it  contains  no  albumen,  but  is 
rich  in  common  salt,  and  may  contain  grape  sugar. 

The  “heads”  above  mentioned,  when  fully  de¬ 
veloped  (fig.  2),  are  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  separated  by  an  hour-glass-like  con¬ 
striction  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  portion. 
Each  “head”  is  provided  with  a  beak  ( rostellum ), 
which  is  armed  with  a  double  crown  of  hooks. 
These  “heads”  need  only  to  be  devoured  by 
some  animal  in  order  to  develop  into  perfect 
specimens  of  the  tape  worm. 

The  symptoms  of  hydatid  disease  in  man  or  the 
lower  animals  are  by  no  means  distinctive,  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  various  other  diseases  affecting  the 
particular  organ  attacked.  In  the  liver,  the  para¬ 
site  produces  enlargements  that  can  often  be  felt 
externally  ;  jaundice  maybe  caused  by  pressure  on 
the  liver  duct ;  the  diaphragm  may  be  so  pressed 
upward  as  to  embarrass  respiration  ;  and  dropsy  of 
the  lower  extremities  may  result  from  pressure  on 
the  great  veins.  The  cysts  may  rupture  into  the 
peritoneum,  causing  fatal  peritonitis!  into  the 
pericardium,  causing  fatal  pericarditis ;  into  the 


lungs,  or  externally.  Hydatids  of  the  lung  are  al¬ 
most  always  fatal — the  disease  here  presenting  the 
appearance  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  consump¬ 
tion.  In  the  kidney,  abscess  or  extensive  disease 
may  be  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  parasite, 
or  the  tumor  may  burst  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kid¬ 
ney,  and  its  contents  be  passed  in  the  urine. 

Hydatid  cysts,  in  any  organ,  may  suppurate  or 
undergo  fatty  and  calcareous  degenerations,  that 
is,  become  converted  into  a  chalky  mass  composed 
of  lime  salts,  usually  resulting  in  a  cure. 

In  order  to  show  the  immense  importance  of  this 
parasite,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  some  statistics 
by  Dr.  Cobbold :  Out  of  a  very  large  number  of 
specimens  examined,  he  found  that  of  tbe  cases 
occurring  in  man,  six  per  cent  had  entered  the 
brain  and  three  and  one-half  per  cent  the  heart,  all 
proving  fatal.  He  estimates  that  fully  tweDty-five 
per  cent  of  all  human  victims  of  the  disease  die 
from  its  effects.  The  number  of  sufferers  is  in 
some  countries  very  large,  especially  in  Iceland, 
where  the  disease  is  very  prevalent,  owing  to  the 
closeness  of  the  relations  between  dogs  and  man. 
Concerning  the  number  of  domestic  animals  which 
die  annually  from  the  ravages  of  this  tape  worm,  I 
know  of  no  reliable  statistics,  but,  certainly,  the 
number  must  be  immense,  especially  among  horned 
cattle,  which  are  the  most  frequent  sufferers. 

The  mature  worm  produces  in  the  dog  very  ob¬ 
scure  symptoms  of  intestinal  irritation,  and  is  not 
in  this  stage,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  ever  danger¬ 
ous  or  fatal.  If  an  animal  is  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
fested,  by  examining  a  number  of  specimens  of 
excreta  the  presence  of  terminal  segments  and  ova 
will  render  the  diagnosis  certain. 

The  manner  in  which  hydatids  are  introduced 
into  the  bodies  of  meu  and  animals  is  usually 
through  drinking  water.  A  dog  infested  with  this 
worm,  is  continually  throwing  off  in  the  faeces 
great  numbers  of  ova  ;  these  float  in  tbe  air,  settle 
upon  water,  and  are  swallowed  with  it  while  drink¬ 
ing,  with  the  results  al¬ 
ready  described.  The 
ova  are  also  taken  in¬ 
to  the  body  with 
food,  being  carried 
through  the  air  by  the 
wind,  and  falling  up¬ 
on  fruits,  fodder,  etc., 
are  swallowed.  The 
hygienic  measures  ca¬ 
pable  of  preventing 
hydatid  disease  need 
most  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  All  dogs  known 
to  be  affected  with 
this  tape  worm  should 
either  be  killed  or 
treated  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  until  all  tbe  par¬ 
asites  are  expelled, 
and  all  excreta  should 
be  either  burned  or 
flooded  with  hot  water.  Flesh  containing  hyda¬ 
tid  cysts  should  never  be  thrown  out  to  furnish 
fresh  sources  of  infection,  which  may  be  devoured 
by  dogs  or  other  animals,  but  should  be  either 
burned  or  deeply  buried  in  the  ground. 

However,  neither  this  nor  any  of  the  many  kin¬ 
dred  parasitic  diseases  which  mfest  our  herds, 
and  place  our  own  lives  in  constant  jeopardy,  and 
are  yet  so  easily  controlled,  can  ever  be  eradicated 
until  Government  shall  undertake  to  outroot  it.  If 
a  very  few  of  the  many  thousands  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually  squandered  and  pocketed  by  jobbers  and 
lobbyists  were  devoted  to  the  support  of  a  coips 
of  able  students  of  these  parasites,  how  perfectly 
enormous  would  be  the  saving  of  human  suffering, 
animal  life,  and,  what  is  far  more  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  present  generation — money  ! 


In  this  age  of  improved  architecture  in  barns, 
there  is  danger  of  overlooking  proper  ventilation, 
which  our  domestic  animals  need  quite  as  much  as 
human  beings.  Tbe  old  style  barn  with  cracks  a 


half  inch  or  more  between  every  board  of  the  sid¬ 
ing  had  too  much  ventilation.  The  wooden  barn 
made  of  rabbeted  boards  well  seasoned,  with  tight 
floors  and  doors,  and  windows,  needs  a  complete 
system  of  ventilation  as  much  as  a  dwelling  house. 
The  shoots  sometimes  provided  to  pass  hay  and 
other  fodder  from  tbe  bays  and  lofts  to  the  stables 
below,  will  give  sufficient  circulation  of  air,  if 
there  is  a  good  ventilator  in  the  roof  to  permit  a 
draft.  The  animal  heat  in  a  tight  barn  from  a 
large  stock  of  cattle  is  sufficient  sometimes  to  pre¬ 
vent  hard  freezing,  except  in  extreme  zero  weather. 
Foul  air  is  damaging  to  health  and  thrift.  The 
problem  in  barn  building,  where  animals  are  to  be 
sheltered,  is  to  secure  pure  air  without  lowering 
the  temperature  below  the  freezing  point,  in  win¬ 
ter.  During  the  summer  months,  the  windows  and 
doors  should,  as  a  general  thing,  be  left  open. 


Eggs  a  Perfect  Pood —Experiments,  etc. 

Set  an  egg  and  hatch  out  a  perfect  chicken  :  it 
comes  from  the  shell  ready  for  vigorous  action, 
having  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  feathers,  etc.,  in 
short  all  the  parts  that  are  found  in  the  human 
body,  except  feathers  instead  of  hair.  All  inside 
the  shell  is  used  up  in  producing  the  perfect  ani¬ 
mal,  and  little  or  nothing  has  been  added  or  sub- 
stracted  from  the  contents  of  the  egg  during  incu¬ 
bation — possibly  a  little  absorption  of  gases 
through  the  shell.  Does  not  this  show  very  con¬ 
clusively  that  an  egg  supplies  all  the  elements  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  human  or  other  animal, 
and  in  the  proper  proportions  ?  Beiiur  at  a  farm¬ 
house,  to  while  away  an  invalid’s  time,  we  made 
the  following  experiments  with  a  dozen  fresh  eggs 
just  brought  in,  which  will  doubtless  interest  as 
well  as  instruct  many  readers  of  the  America  i 
Agriculturist.  Part  of  the  eggs  were  below  the 
average  size.  Carefully  weighing  them  with  scales 
turning  to  a  one-fourth  grain,  the  following  was 
the  result :  (seven  thousand  grains  make  a  common 
avoirdupois  pound.) 

Number .  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Weight  (grains)... .650  TOO  726  756  762  767  794 
Eggs  to  1  lb . 10%  10  0%  0%  9V5  9>/5  8V6 

Number .  8  9  1011  12 

Weight  (grs). .  .847  863  888  942  1014.  .nv'ge  809  grains. 
Eggs  to  i  lb. .  ..8}^  8l/io  8  7j^  7.  .av’ge  to  lb.  8*/&  eggs 

Practical  lessons  are  taught  by  these  figures  : 
First,  how  nonsensical  is  the  custom  of  selling  eggs 
by  count  instead  of  by  weight.  A  dozen  eggs  like 
No.  12  would  just  about  equal  twenty  of  No.  1. 
Fifteen  of  No.  1  would  only  equal  a  dozen  of  No.  7. 
Second,  we  boiled  No.  2  and  No.  11  five  minutes, 
and  let  them  cool.  They  each  lost  only  4  grains  in 
weight.  No.  11  yielded  ninety-two  grains  of  shell, 
leaving  eight  hundred  and  forty-six  grains  of  solid, 
hard  boiled  egg,  of  which  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  grains  were  yolk,  and  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  white.  No.  2  gave  ninety  grains  of  shell,  and 
six  hundred  and  six  inside,  viz  :  white  four  hundred 
and  nine,  yolk  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  grains, 
or  just  about  one-tbird  yolk.  The  two  eggs  which 
together  averaged  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one 
grains,  or  about  the  average  of  the  whole  dozen, 
furnished  an  average  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  grams  of  solid  food,  exclusive  of  the  shell.  A 
dozen  eggs  would,  therefore,  supply  almost  exactly 
one  and  a  quarter  pound  of  solid  food,  of  a  perfect 
composition  as  first  above  stated — or  a  little  over 
ODe  pound  to  ten  eggs.  Most  eggs  run  to  a  larger 
size  than  these.  If  fresh  beef,  for  ex  ample,  were 
as  perfect  a  food  as  eggs,  and  if,  including  its 
large  amount  of  water,  it  were  as  valuable  pound 
for  pound  as  eggs,  beef  at  twenty  cents  a  pound 
would  be  as  costly  as  eggs  of  tbe  above  average 
at  twenty-four  cents  a  dozen.  Third,  eggs  used 
in  cake,  in  picked  up  fish,  indeed,  with  any 
other  food,  add  much  nutriment  to  it.  Soft  boiled 
eggs  (two  and  a  half  minutes  quick  boiling,  and  left 
to  stand  warm  until  a  little  thickened  through  by 
the  heat), are  much  more  digestible  than  hard  boiled 
ones,  unless  the  latter  are  grated  or  masticated 
very  fine.  Raw  eggs  are  a  very  easily  digested 
and  highly  nourishing  food. 
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A  Barrel  Cess-Pool. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Conover,  of  Basking  Bridge, 
N.  J.,  sends  us  a  sketch  and  description  of  a  con¬ 
trivance  for  carrying  away  the  sink  water  from  the 
house.  It  consists  of  a  stout  water-tight  barrel 
set  on  four-inch  oak  runners,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  Two  and  a  half  by. four  inch  joists  are 
placed  across  the  runners,  and  pieces  of  plank 
are  nailed  upon  these  to  give  the  barrel  sufficient 
bight.  Stout  pegs  are  driven  into  each  corner  of 
the  frame,  which  keeps  the  barrel  firmly  in  place. 


Two-inch  holes  are  bored  near  the  bottom  of  one 
head  of  the  barrel  for  letting  out  the  water  ;  corn 
cobs  may  be  used  for  plugs.  One  horse  is  attached 
by  means  of  a  chain  passing  through  devices  in 
the  ends  of  the  runners.  A  pipe  from  the  sink 
leads  into  a  square  hole  in  the  top  of  the  barrel. 
In  this  way  the  waste  water  is  easily  removed  from 
the  house,  and,  during  a  dry  season,  may  be 
used  profitably  upon  the  garden  or  elsewhere. 


Legal  Acquirement  of  Real  Estate. 

How  do  I  get  a  farm  ?  is  a  question  which  may 
well  occur  to  the  would-be  farmer,  for  he  must 
possess  himself  of  land  before  he  can  follow  the 
business  of  agriculture.  There  are  in  law  two 
methods  of  acquiring  title  to  real  estate,  namely, 
by  Descent — as  where  a  man  upon  the  death  of  his 
ancestor  inherits  his  property  as  heir-at-law,  and  by 
Purchase — which  in  a  broad  meaning  is  made  to 
cover  all  other  legal  methods.  The  first  of  these 
is  valuable  mainly  to  those  few  fortunate  individu¬ 
als  who  happen  to  be  the  heirs  of  rich  relatives  not 
likely  to  make  wills ;  the  second  is  of  more  general 
importance,  since  it  covers  not  only  what  is  usu 
ally  meant  by  the  term  purchase,  but  a  dozen  or 
more  other  methods,  among  which  Possession  and 
Accretion  are  perhaps  the  most  common. 

The  mere  Possession  of  land  will,  under  certain 
circumstances,  give  absolute  and  full  title  to  it. 
One  who  is  in  possession  of  land,  that  is  living  on 
it  and  exercising  control  over  it,  or  collecting  its 
rents  and  profits  under  a  claim  of  right,  is 
regarded  by  law  as  the  owner  of  it,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  no  one  can  dispossess  him  of  it 
without  showing  a  title  of  higher  and  better  char¬ 
acter.  This  must  be  done  within  a  certain  time, 
for  in  all  of  the  States  there  are  limitation  laws, 
which,  to  secure  the  peace  of  community,  do  not 
allow  an  action  to  be  brought,  or  the  titie  to  land 
questioned,  after  the  lapse  of  a  specified  time.  If, 
therefore,  the  one  claiming  a  better  title  does  not 
properly  assert  it  within  the  time  limited,  he  loses 
his  right  to  do  so,  and  the  title  of  the  one  in  pos¬ 
session  becomes  complete  and  perfect.  This  is  the 
way  “  squatters  ”  get  lands,  and  their  titles  thus 
perfected  are  as  good  as  any.  But  in  order  to  get 
title  by  possession,  under  the  operation  of  the 
statutes  of  limitations,  the  possession  must  be  ac¬ 
tual,  open,  notorious,  and  adverse,  and  it  must  be 
continuous  during  the  whole  of  the  period  pre¬ 
scribed.  This  period  is  fixed  by  the  statutes  of 
the  various  States,  and  it  is  not  uniform.  It  is 
generally  twenty  years,  in  some  States  fifteen,  and 
in  a  few  only  ten.  The  possession  must  be  of  land 
belonging  to  some  one  against  whom  the  statute 
of  limitations  will  run  ;  for,  if  it  is  of  Government 
or  State  lands,  or  the  lands  of  any  one  who  is  un¬ 
der  any  legal  disability,  like  infancy  or  insanity, 
etc.,  the  limitation  does  not  apply.  In  the  latter 
case  the  possession  must  be  for  the  time  pre¬ 
scribed  after  the  disability  is  removed.  Govern¬ 
ment  lands  can  never  be  obtained  by  possession. 


Title  to  land  may  also  be  obtained  by  Accretion, 
which  is  the  gradual  addition  through  natural 
causes  of  particles  of  soil  to  that  already  possessed 
by  the  owner.  If  one,  therefore,  owns  a  farm  bor¬ 
dering  on  a  body  of  water  which  gradually  deposits 
alluvium  on  his  shore,  the  additions  so  made  be¬ 
long  to  him,  even  though  they  amount  to  many 
acres  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime.  But  such  addi¬ 
tions  must  be  gradual,  for  if  they  come  by  any 
sudden  convulsion,  as  by  the  abrupt  change  in  the 
course  of  a  stream,  caused  by  a  flood,  or  the  like, 
then  the  rule  does  not  apply.  Questions  of  much 
nicety  on  this  point  have  arisen  concerning  lands 
at  many  places  along  the  Mississippi  River. 

Lastly :  Title  to  land  may  be  obtained  by  grant. 
Grant  is  the  expression  for  a  formal  transfer  of 
title  to  real  estate,  as  where  the  Government  grants 
land  by  patent,  or  an  individual  grants  land  by 
deed,  etc.  The  lands  of  the  General  Government 
may  be  got  by  purchase,  preemption,  homestead¬ 
ing,  and  tree  culture.  The  lands  of  individuals 
may  be  secured  sometimes  at  public  or  judicial 
sale,  made  by  some  officer  of  the  law,  in  pursuance 
of  a  decree  or  order  of  a  court,  or  under  an  exe¬ 
cution,  or  the  provisions  of  law  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  payment  of  taxes,  etc.  Sucli  sales  are 
made  without  warranty,  and  the  purchaser  gets 
generally  whatever  title  the  owner  may  have  had. 

But  the  most  common  and  universal  method  of 
getting  land  is  by  buying  it  at  private  bargain  and 
sale.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  this  method,  but 
it  may  not  be  known  to  all  that  the  agreement  does 
not  become  binding  unless  it,  or  some  memoran¬ 
dum  of  it,  is  reduced  to  writing  and  duly  signed. 
The  payment  or  acceptance  of  earnest  money  does 
not  “bind  the  bargain,”  as  in  the  case  of  a  sale  of 
personal  property.  The  law  early  regarded  the 
selling  and  buying  of  real  estate  as  a  matter  of 
such  importance  that  it  required  contracts  to  that 
end  reduced  to  writing.  In  the  twenty-ninth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  British 
Parliament  enacted  the  “  Statute  of  Frauds,”  which 
provides,  among  other  things,  that  all  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  lands  must  be  put  in  writing,  and 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged.  This  provision 
has  been  adopted,  with  slight  modifications,  by  all 
of  the  States.  A  “refusal”  of  land,  or  an  offer  to 
sell  at  a  given  price,  can  not,  therefore,  be  en¬ 
forced;  and  if  one  party  relies  upon  a  verbal 
promise  of  that  sort,  he  will  have  no  remedy  if  the 
other  “backs  out,”  even  though  much  trouble  and 
expense  have  been  occasioned. 


Making  Cattle  Docile— Handling  Cattle. 

In  many  cases  a  cow’s  value  is  increased  ten  dol¬ 
lars  when  W'ell  broken  to  the  halter  to  be  lead  and 


Fig.  1.— THE  HALTER. 


handled.  A  gentle  cow  is  a  pleasure,  au  unmanage¬ 
able  one  a  nuisance.  A  docile  cow  will  give  more 
milk.  She  can  often  be  tethered  where  she  can 
get  extra  food,  at  the  same  time  utilizing  grass- 
plats  and  fence  corners  which  would  otherwise  go 
to  waste.  It  is  no  trouble  to  put  such  a  cow  in 
the  stable  to  be  milked  with  comfort,  and  where 


she  can  be  fed  many  things  from  the  house,  thus 
increasing  the  milk,  and  making  her  more  profit¬ 
able.  It  is  very  easy  to  train  calves  to  lead.  Tie  them 


up  a  day  or  two  at  first,  to  accustom  them  to  the 
halter,  and  teach  them  to  follow  one  leadingtliem, 
by  carrying  a  pail  before  them.  A  few  lessons  are 
sufficient.  A  halter  (figure  1 )  is  easily  made  from 
a  rope  by  weaving  one  end  in  for  a  nose-piece  and 
making  a  loop  to  pass  the  leading  rope  through. 
This  loop  allows  the  head-piece  to  pass  over  the 
liorus  of  the  grown  cow,  and  when  the  end  is 


fastened  the  halter  is  always  secure,  with  no 
danger  of  choking.  Always  place  the  head-piece 
behind  the  ears  so  that  it  will  not  draw  across  the 
eyes.  A  cow  unbroken  to  the  halter  can  be  kept  in 
subjection,  and  from  running  away,  by  passing  the 
long  end  of  the  halter,  if  made  strong  enough, 
through  a  girth  around  the  body,  just  behind  the 
fore-legs  (figure  2.).  This  gives  a  person  holding 
the  halter  a  strong  leverage  on  the  head  ;  but  not 
so  great  as  in  the  form  shown  in  figure  3,  when  the 
rope  passes  through  a  ring  strapped  to  the  fore¬ 
leg  below  the  knee.  This  method  enables  one  to 
keep  a  wild  or  refractory  auimal  from  running 
or  escaping,  and  to  hold  it  in  subjection  when  mov¬ 
ing  it  from  one  place  to  another ;  though  it  does  not 
a'ilow  leading,  which  is  best  taught  by  beginning 
at  an  early  age  with  the  calf. 


Cold.  Weather  Shelter  for  Stock  Profitable. 

Not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred  understands  the 
importance  of  shelter  for  stock.  This  has  much  to 
do  with  success  or  failure  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
farmers.  Animals  fairly  sheltered  consume  ten  to 
forty  per  cent  less  food,  increase  more  in  weight, 
come  out  in  spring  far  healthier  ;  and  working  and 
milk-producing  animals  are  much  better  able  to 
render  effective  service.  The  loss  of  one  or  more 
working  horses  or  oxen,  or  of  cows,  or  other  farm 
stock,  is  often  a  staggering  blow  to  those  scarcely 
able  to  make  the  ends  of  the  year  meet,  and  the 
large  majority  of  such  losses  of  animals  are  trace¬ 
able  to  diseases  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  im¬ 
proper  protection  in  autumn,  winter,  or  spring.  Of 
the  food  eaten,  all  the  animals  use  up  a  large  per¬ 
centage  in  producing  the  natural  heat  of  the  body 
at  all  seasons,  and  heat  enough  to  keep  up  ninety- 
eight  degrees  all  through  the  body  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential.  Only  what  food  remains  after  this  heat  is 
provided  in  the  system  can  go  to  increase  growth 
and  strength  and  to  the  manufacture  of  milk  in  cows 
and  of  eggs  in  fowls.  When  heat  escapes  rapidly 
from  the  surface,  as  in  cold  weather,  more  heat 
must  be  produced  within,  and  more  food  be  thus 
consumed.  In  nature  this  is  partly  guarded  against 
by  thicker  hair  or  fur  in  winter. 

Any  thinking  man  will  see  that  an  animal  either 
requires  less  food,  or  has  more  left  for  other  uses  if 
it  is  protected  artificially  against  winds  that  carry 
off  heat  rapidly,  and  against  storms  that  promote 
the  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  of  moisture  from 
the  surface  of  the  body.  A  dozen  cows,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  consume  from  two  to  six  tons  more 
of  hay  if  left  exposed  from  October  to  April,  than  if 
warmly  sheltered,  and  in  the  latter  case  they  will 
be  in  much  better  health  and  vigor,  and  give  much 
more  milk.  Other  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine 
will  be  equally  benefited  by  careful  protection. 


Thf,  Goat  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  agricul¬ 
tural  animal,  however  useful  it  may  be  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  cities  or  on  the  marsh  lands  surrounding 
mining  villages,  collieries,  etc.,  or  to  turn  to  ac¬ 
count  the  scanty  and  varied  herbage  of  untillable 
mountain  land.  Still,  people  reared  upon  goats’ 
milk  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  speak  of  its  nour¬ 
ishing  qualities  in  the  highest  terms. 
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NOON-DAY  AT  THE  RANCHE. — Brawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Cattle  Ranching  in  South  America. 

If  cattle  raising  can  be  called  an  industry,  it  is 
certainly  the  principal  one  of  the  eastern  section 
of  South  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
it  is  not  so  much  of  an  industry  as  a  special  provi¬ 
dence  for  those  who  profit  by  it.  The  vast  grass 
plains,  variously  known  as  savannas,  llanos  and 
pampas,  which  are  a  feature  of  the  country,  are 
natural  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  grazing 
animals.  Nourished  by  their  rich  grasses,  the 
herds  increase  and  multiply  with  almost  incredible 
fecundity,  and  man  has  only  to  reap,  through  them, 
the  harvest  bountiful  nature  has  sowed.  The  only 
reason  cattle  raising  is  so  much  more  extensively 
practiced  in  Equatorial  America  than  agriculture,  is 
that  its  practice  requires  less  labor,  and  imposes 
less  responsibility  on  the  indolent  native,  than  the 
tilling  of  the  soil,  or  the  manufacture  of  its  pro¬ 
ducts  into  objects  of  commercial  value. 

The  South  American  cattle  ranchero  builds  his 
house  on  the  lonely  prairie,  where  water  is  handy 
and  the  grass  of  the  neighborhood  is  good.  Some¬ 
times  he  may  break  sufficient  ground  to  plant  a  do¬ 
mestic  vegetable  supply.  Commonly  he  does  not 
do  that.  Out  of  a  hundred  raucheros,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  more  than  a  dozen  who  raise 
anything  but  Indian  corn.  This  is  planted  rather 
for  the  benefit  of  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  traveller,  than  for  the  planter's  own  use.  He  is 
content  to  live  on  dried  meat  with  bread  made  of 
cassava  flour  which  he  trades  jerked  meat  for,  and 
on  what  he  may  buy  in  his  occasional  visits  to  the 
nearest  towns.  He  uses  little  milk,  and  no  butter 
though  it  might  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  churn¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  churning  which  frightens  him. 

Vast  and  primitive  structures  are  on  the  larger 


OWNS  TEN  THOUSAND  HEAD. 


ranches  of  the  South  American  plains.  The  walls 
arc  formed  of  stout  posts,  planted  deep,  wattled 
with  saplings  or  split  poles,  and  plastered  over  with 
mud.  Under  the  tall  roof  of  this  building  the 


i  hides  are  stored.  Beneath,  in  a  couple  of  rooms 
with  mud  walls  and  floor,  the  ranchero  and  his  de¬ 
pendents  live.  The  raneliero  and  his  family  usually 
have  a  room  to  sleep  in  apart  from  the  rest.  The 
common  herders  r.epose  in  the  general  room,  in 


hammocks,  on  shelf  like  stands  around  the  walls, 
and  on  the  floor.  Outside  the  house  is  always  a 
sort  of  open  gallery  in  which  the  traveller  is  privi¬ 
leged  to  sling  his  hammock.  He  might  sleep  in¬ 
side,  but  he  rarely  does,  unless  he  is  a  native,  with 
the  epidermis  of  a  rhinoceros. 

Beside  the  house  is  always  found  an  extensive 
corral,  or  pen,  walled  in  with  strong  posts.  Here 
the  cattle  to  be  slaughtered  and  those  kept  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ranclie  are  confined.  In  front 
of  the  corral  is  the  slaughtering  place.  This  is 
simply  a  couple  of  posts  to  which  the  doomed 
bovine  is  hauled  up  by  the  hinder  legs  to  have  its 
throat  cut.  Vou  can  scent  a  slaughtering  place 
before  you  see  a  ranche.  At  killing  time  you  can 
further  distinguish  it  at  a  distance  by  the  buzzards 
hovering  overhead.  The  buzzards  dispute  with 
the  dogs  for  the  offal  of  the  butchery,  and  they 
always  make  rousing  lights  over  it  between  them. 

At  slaughtering  seasons,  a  sort  of  mushroom 
growth  of  flimsy  frames,  constructed  out  of  poles, 
tied  together  with  thongs  of  rawhide,  rises  around 
the  ranche.  It  is  here  that  the  beef  is  dried  or 
“  jerked.”  After  the  animal  has  been  slaughtered, 
the  hide  is  pegged  out  on  the  grass  to  dry,  a 
wooden  peg  being  driven  through  each  corner  of 
the  hide  to  keep  it  from  shrinking.  The  meat  is 
then  cut  into  strips  ;  salt  is  well  rubbed  into  it  and 
it  is  thrown  upon  the  frames  to  dry  in  the  sun,  the 
old  folks  and  children  of  the  ranche  being  kept  busy 


driving  the  buzzards  from  it.  When  it  is  dry, 
jerked  beef  is  as  black  and  tough  as  rubber.  It  can 
be  boiled  sufficiently  soft  to  eat,  but  it  is  serious 
eating  at  the  best. 

The  horns  were  formerly  a  dead  loss  to  the 
rancher,  but  of  late  years  they  too  arc  preserved 
for  sale.  The  skulls  and  bones  are  left  where  they 
may  happen  to  fall,  unless  the  ranchero  is  particu¬ 
larly  methodical.  Then  they  are  placed  into  a  heap 
out  of  the  way,  until  in  time  they  become  a  moun¬ 
tainous  monument  to  the  business  of  the  place. 
There  are  to  be  found  perfect  mounds  of  this  kind, 
which,  in  the  course  of  years,  become  covered  with 
a  deposit  of  earth,  and  dressed  in  grass  until  their 
original  character  can  only  be  discovered  by  dig¬ 
ging  into  them.  In  one  section  of  Venezuela,  an 
entire  lake  has  been  filled  up  with  bones  from  the 
surrounding  ranches,  and  is  now  a  dry  basin  sown 
with  gleaming  skeletons,  the  aspect  of  which  is 
indescribably  hideous  to  every  one  but  those  who 
are  native,  and  to  the  manor  born. 

Life  on  a  cattle  ranche  under  the  tropics  begins 
with  the  dawn  and  ends  at  nightfall.  Except  at 
the  slaughtering  time,  it  is  a  lazy,  shiftless  life. 
The  ranchero  takes  it  very  easy  indeed,  and  none  of 
his  dependents  are  particularly  hard  worked.  The 
women  do  more  than  the  men  at  all  times,  and  be¬ 
tween  their  domestic  and  agricultural  duties, 
develop  what  little  industry  one  is  likely  to  encoun¬ 
ter.  Their  liege  lords  spend  the  middle  of  the  day 
in  their  hammocks.  At  morning  there  may  be  some 
riding  out  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  herds, 
and  at  evening  cows  with  calves,  which  may  be 
needed,  are  driven  in.  But  at  noon  every  one  who 
wears  pantaloons  or  the  apologies  for  them,  so  pop¬ 
ular  there,  takes  to  his  hammock,  to  sleep  out  the 
heated  part  of  the  day.  In  the  dry  season,  indeed, 
labor  of  any  kind  is  absolutely  impossible,  when 
the  sun  is  at  the  meridian.  Travellers  halt  to 
spend  it  in  the  shade,  and  make  up  at  night  for 


A  VENEZUELAN  COW-BOY. 


the  lost  hours  between  twelve  and  three  o’clock. 

The  cattle  are  left  to  nature’s  care  entirely. 
They  are  branded  with  a  hot  brand  or  by  gashing 
their  rumps  or  slitting  their  ears,  and  turned  out 
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loose  to  shift  for  themselves.  From  time  to  time 
they  may  be  “  rounded  up,”  or  in  plainer  English, 
driven  into  the  limits  of  a  certain  distance  from 
the  ranche.  But  this  is  only  performed  when  the 
grass  is  well  devoured,  and  hunger  likely  to  drive 
them  to  more  distant  and  strange  pasturages. 

It  is  singular  to  observe  how  the  cattle  cling  to¬ 
gether,  in  spite  of  the  freedom  which  is  thus  al¬ 
lowed  them.  Cases  are  rare  in  which  they  go 
astray.  Cows  with  calves  may  hide  them  for  a 
time,  but  otherwise  the  ranchero  can  reckon  on  find¬ 
ing  them  whenever  he  may  wish.  Of  course  this 
method  of  life  renders  them  shy,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  dangerous.  We  have  often  ridden 
through  great  herds  of  them  without  a  menace, 
and  only  on  a  couple  of  occasions  have  been 
forced  to  use  the  spur  to  escape  some  particularly 
cranky  and  belligerent  brute.  Among  themselves 
they  frequently  fight  savagely.  The  Indians  say 
the  cows  quarrel  because  they  are  jealous  of  each 
other’s  calves  ;  however  this  may  be,  they  certain¬ 
ly  do  some  savage  work  which  would  be  no  dis¬ 
credit  to  bulls  in  the  ring. 

The  native  rancheros  of  South  America  are,  as  a 
rule,  an  amiable  and  quiet  race,  whether  creole  or 
half-breed  ;  their  wants  are  few,  their  tastes  simple, 
and  their  vices  insignificant.  They  breed  vast  fami¬ 
lies  of  children  and  are  indulgent,  though  some¬ 
what  whimsical  parents  and  masters.  However 
rich  they  may  be  in  their  flocks,  they  are  generally 
poorin  purse,  for  they  kill  or  sell  their  stock  only 
to  meet  their  needs.  A  man  on  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  plains  is  said  to  be  worth  not  so  much  money 
but  so  many  head  of  cattle,  and  it  is  his  pride  to 
add  to  the  count. 

He  keeps  a  regular  census  of  his  herds  by  per¬ 
forated  boards  iuto  which  pegs  are  stuck.  Some 
ranches  have  their  walls  almost  covered  with  these 
boards,  and  the  master  will  keep  pegging  them  up  as 
if  he  was  engaged  in  a  game  of  cribbage  with  nature, 
and  constantly  winning.  As  a  rule  each  peg  repre¬ 
sents  a  single  animal.  We  only  found  one  ranche 
where  the  count  was  kept  with  pegs  for  the  thou¬ 
sands,  the  hundreds,  and  the  single  heads.  This 
ranchero  had  spent  some  years  in  Trinidad  in  his 
youth,  and  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him 
as  an  exceptionally  advanced  and  brilliant  man  ; 
yet  he  could  only  write  his  name  in  printed  letters, 
and  could  not  read  written  letters  at  all. 

There  are,  of  course,  upon  the  plains  men  who 
breed  cattle  with  some  intelligence  and  energy. 
These  are  educated  natives  or  foreigners.  WTith 


owners  live  on  the  best  they  can  raise  and  buy, 
and  keep  their  motley  armies  of  followers  as 
profitably  busy  as  they  can  be  kept.  In  short, 
intelligence  and  the  energy  born  of  intelligence, 
raise  the  standard  of  this  class  of  cattle  ranch- 


A  RANCHERO. 


ing  to  the  best  leyel  of  which  it  is  capable. 
But  men  who  form  this  class  are  exceptions  to 
the  great  rule.  For  one  man  who  keeps  books 
there  are  hundreds  who  use  the  numbering 
boards ;  for  one  man  who  tries  to  breed  his  cat¬ 
tle  at  their  best,  to  utilize  their  products  in  every 
form  and  to  enjoy  their  uses  after  the  fashion  of 
civilization,  there  are  thousands  who  have  no  as- 


lor  their  meat,  and  what  of  it  he  does  not  use 
himself  he  trades  with  the  Indians  and  the  small 
farmers  for  game  and  vegetables.  The  hides  he 
makes  into  furniture  or  trades  in  the  same  way. 
Thus,  his  bovine  army  goes  on  increasing  year  bi- 
year,  and  if  it  were  not  kept  down  in  numbers  by 
the  forage  of  wild  beasts,  the  accidents  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  or  the  regular  annual  prairie  fire,  it  would 
soon  overrun  the  country  with  its  horned  legions. 
This  variety  of  cattle  ranchero  leads  an  absolutely 
patriarchal  existence.  He  gives  his  children  dow¬ 
ries  of  cattle  when  they  marry.  He  pays  his  debts 
in  cattle.  He  gambles  for  cattle  on  the  rare  oc¬ 
casions  when  he  visits  his  nearest  neighbor,  or  liis 
neighbor  visits  him.  His  sway  over  his  people  is 
autocratic.  He  dispenses  justice  to  them  as  it 
seems  best  to  him,  and  he  makes  laws  to  rule 
them  to  suit  himself.  He  is  a  little  king,  lording 
it  in  his  solitude  with  as  little  appeal  from  his  de¬ 
crees  as  there  is  from  those  of  the  Czar. 

But  he  is  a  good  fellow  and  a  hospitable  one,  and 
we  who  have  enjoyed  his  generous  entertainment 
during  many  a  lonely  journey  on  which  a  kindly 
human  face  came  like  a  benediction,  are  happy  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude. 


White  Polled  Cattle. 

White  polled  cattle  were  bred  in  ancient  times 
on  the  monastic  estates,  in  several  different  coun¬ 
ties  of  England.  A  few  descendants  of  these  still 
exist,  and  although  of  large  size,  they  are  not 
thought  equal  in  form  and  style  to  those  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  At  that  time  and  previously,  as  is  sup¬ 
posed,  they  resembled  Shorthorns,  and  were  fa¬ 
mous  for  milk  and  beef.  It  is  a  great  misfortune 
that  this  highly  useful  breed  has  been  neglected 
and  suffered  to  almost  run  out,  for  had  it  been 
carefully  cultivated  like  the  Black  Polled  Cattle  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Red  Polled  of  England,  it  would 
have  been  counted  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
improved  stock  of  Great  Britain.  These  animals 
are  what  the  present  time  so  earnestly  demands — ■ 
namely,  polled  cows  of  large  size,  great  and  rich 
milkers,  and  when  dried  off,  capable  of  being  fat¬ 
tened  economically  and  quickly,  turning  out  a 
superior  quality  of  beef.  The  White  Polled  would 
become  a  generally  useful  animal,  with  the  further 
advantage  of  being  destitute  of  horns,  the  main 
use  of  which  is  to  hook  and  gore  each  other, 
and  stab  their  keepers.  White  Polled  cattle  are 
common  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  were  pro- 
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them  the  business  is  scientifically  pursued ;  they 
have  their  regular  slaughtering  seasons  and  make 
all  they  cau  by  the  trade.  Their  houses,  though 
constructed  on  the  general  plan  of  all  tropical 
or  sub-tropical  dwellings,  are  paved  and  floored, 
kept  cleanly  and  filled  with  comforts.  Their 


pirations  above  that  of  living  with  as  little  work  as 
possible,  and  using  their  wealth  only  to  satisfy  the 
rudest  demands  which  nature  makes  on  them. 

In  many  of  the  interior  sections,  where  access 
to  a  market  is  impossible,  the  ranchero  simply 
uses  his  herds  to  live  upon,  He  kills  his  cattle 


duced,  it  is  thought,  by  a  cross  of  Shorthorn  bulls 
on  the  native  Black  Polled  Cows,  as  they  are 
known  to  have  been  brought  into  this  country  for 
one  hundred  years  or  more  past  ;  but  at  first  under 
the  names  of  Teeswater  and  Holderness.  The  same 
crossing  has  been  done  in  Orkney  and  otlierislands. 
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A  Useful  Vine— The  Dutchman’s  Pipe. 

As  a  vine  for  making  a  dense  shade  to  a  veranda, 
or  to  train  upon  a  trellis  as  a  screen  to  hide  un¬ 
pleasant  objects,  we  know  of  none  equal  to  the 
Dutchman’s  Pipe  (Aristolochia  Sipho).  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  is  no  evergreen  climber  sufficiently 
hardy  to  endure  the  winters  in  the  Northern  States, 


tite  Dutchman’s  pipe  (Aristolochia  Sipho). 

and  we  must  be  content,  until  one  is  discovered, 
with  the  best  deciduous  kinds.  Among  these  the 
Dutchman’s  Pipe,  for  most  uses,  stands  at  the 
head.  It  will  grow  as  tall  as  will  be  needed  ;  its 
leaves  appear  early  in  spring,  and  when  full  grown 
are  often  a  foot  across,  over¬ 
lapping  one  another  shingle- 
wise,  and  forming  a  complete 
curtain  of  verdure.  The  flow¬ 
ers,  of  a  quaint  shape  that 
readily  suggests  its  common 
name,  are  always  objects  of 
curiosity.  They  arc  so  con¬ 
structed  that  they  can  only  be 
fertilized  by  insects,  and  proba¬ 
bly  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  proper  insects,  it  rarely 
bears  fruit  at  the  North.  The 
vine  is  a  native  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  in  rich  woods  on 
the  mountains  to  far  southward. 
The  engravings  show  a  leaf, 
flower,  and  seed-pod,  all  much 
reduced.  The  vine  is  less  com¬ 
mon  than  it  would  be  were  it 
readily  propagated,  like  most 
others,  by  cuttings.  It  is 
multiplied  by  layers  and  from  seeds,  which  in  some 
southern  localities  are  produced  in  abundance. 


FRUIT. 


Preserving  Seeds  of  Forest  Trees. 

So  much  disappointment  has  attended  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  raise  forest  trees  from  seeds,  we  have, 
of  late  years,  advised  our  friends  who  wished 
to  plant  a  moderate  number  of  trees  to  purchase 
them.  There  are  now  several  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  supplying  young  forest-tree  seedlings  at  a 
very  low  price.  Still,  if  one  wishes  to  plant  largely, 
and  can  give  his  seed-beds  the  required  care,  it  will 
be  cheaper  to  raise  his  own  trees.  Success  in  a 
great  measure  depends  upon  the  proper  keeping  of 
the  seeds  through  the  winter.  Those  who  intend 
to  raise  their  own  trees,  should  begin  with  the 
seeds,  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Some  seeds,  if 
allowed  to  become  dry,  will  remain  in  the  ground 
one  or  more  years  before  they  germinate,  and  some 
fail  altogether.  The  seeds  of  the  Silver  and  Red 
Maples,  the  Elm,  etc.,  ripen  in  early  summer  ;  these 
must  be  sown  at  once,  and  will  soon  come  up  and 
make  a  strong  seedling  tree  before  the  winter.  If 
the  seeds  of  these  are  kept  until  spring,  they  will 
fail.  The  Sugar  Maple  and  others,  ripen  their 
seeds  in  autumn  ;  these  must  be  kept  over  winter. 
The  majority  of  tree  seeds  may  be  preserved  in 
good  condition  if  mixed  with  their  own  bulk  of 
gand  and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  The  sand  for  this 


purpose  should  be  damp,  but  not  wet.  It  is  usually 
in  proper  condition  as  it  is  dug  out  of  the  bank  ; 
when  pressed  in  the  hand,  it  will  cohere  and  keep 
the  shape  given  to  it,  but  no  water  will  be  squeezed 
from  it.  All  the  smaller  seeds,  and  the  thin- 
shelled  larger  ones,  such  as  Chestnuts,  Acorns, 
Beech,  etc.,  are  best  preserved  in  sand,  as  are  the 
seeds  of  the  stone-fruits  :  Plum,  Cherry,  and  the 
Peach,  if  these  last  are  in  small  quantity.  There  is 
more  danger  from  keeping  the  seeds  too  warm 
than  from  too  great  cold.  An  occasional 
freezing  will  do  no  harm.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  sand  does  not  become  dry 
during  the  winter,  though  this  will  rarely 
happen  in  a  properly  cooled  place.  The  seeds 
of  the  Magnolias  are  apt  to  become  rancid; 
they  should  be  mixed  with  an  abundance  of 
sand  in  order  that  they  may  be  separated 
from  one  another.  Walnuts,  Hickory-nuts, 
and  others  with  bony  shells,  are  best  kept  in 
heaps  of  a  few  bushels,  which  are  covered 
with  6ods,  over  which  is  placed  sufficient 
earth  to  keep  out  the  rains.  In  the  absence  I 
of  sods,  a  covering  of  straw  will  answer. 
The  seeds  of  Osage-Orange  are  best  kept 
in  the  fruit  or  balls,  which  may  be  placed  in  a 
heap  or  in  barrels,  and  exposed  to  the  weather 
all  winter.  The  seeds  of  most  Pines  and  other 
conifers  are  best  kept  in  the  cones  until  spring; 
most  of  them  will  open  and  liberate  the  seeds 
by  keeping  them  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  days. 
The  fruit  of  the  Red  Cedar,  and  others  with  a 
berry-like  cone,  should  be  mixed  with  earth, 
buried  for  a  year,  and  sown  the  following  spring; 
even  then,  a  share  of  the  seeds  may  not  germinate 
until  the  next  year.  Those  who  sow  forest  seeds 
should  recollect  that  the  mosthardyare  tender  when 
young,  and  need  protection  from  the  sun.  Cotton¬ 
woods  and  willows  are  easily  raised  from  cuttings. 


The  Purging1  Cassia. 

A  friend,  who  has  seen  some  curious  long  pods 
in  a  druggist’s  shop,  being  told  that  they  were  cas¬ 
sia  pods,  wishes  to  know  about  them.  As  the 
common  cinnamon  of  commerce  is  often  called 
cassia,  he  is  puzzled,  and  inquires  whether  these 
pods  have  anything  to  do  with  cinnamon.  The 


borne  by  a  tree  called  Cassia  fistula,  a  native  of  In¬ 
dia,  but  now  cultivated  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  world.  The  tree  is  a  hand¬ 
some  one,  often  forty  feet  high, 
and  with  divided  leaves,  somewhat 
like,  those  of  the  locust.  The 
golden-yellow  flowers  are  in  large 
panicles  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  ; 
their  appearance  is  given  in  the 
engraving,  fig.  1,  which  also  shows 
the  leaves  and  pods,  all  much  re¬ 
duced.  The  pods,  which  are  in 
large  clusters,  when  beaten  against 
one  another,  by  the  wind,  make  a 
noise  that  may  be  heard  at  a  long 
distance.  When  one  of  the  pods 
is  split  open,  lengthwise,  as  in  fig. 

2,  it  is  found  to  be  divided  by 
thin  crosswise  partitions,  each 
cavity  containing  a  single  seed. 

The  seeds  are  imbedded  in  a  black, 
very  stiff  pulp.  To  obtain  this 
pulp,  the  pods  are  bruised  and 
boiled  in  water,  which  dissolves  it ; 
the  liquid  being  strained  is  evap¬ 
orated  to  form  a  sort  of  jam, 
known  as  cassia  pulp.  This  pulp 
is  not  unpleasaut  to  the  taste,  and 
has  a  decided  laxative  effect ;  it 
forms  an  important  ingredient  in 
the  “confection  of  senna,’’  or  the 
“  lenitive  electuary,”  of  the  shops. 

An  eminent  botanist  once  told  us, 
that  when  a  boy,  he  and  other  boys 
spent  some  of  their  Saturday  holi¬ 
days  about  the  docks.  A  lot  of 
Cassia  pods  were  once  found 
thrown  in  a  pile  upon  the  wharf, 
and  they  somehow  got  a  taste  of 
the  pulp,  and,  finding  it  pleasantly 
sweet,  helped  themselves  freely  to 
the  broken  pods.  He  said  that  each  boy  soon 
found  that  he  was  wanted  at  home,  and  a  sicker 
lot  of  boys,  including  himself,  was  rarely  seen. 


Fig.  2. — pod 

OPENED. 


Fig.  1. — the  purging  cassia  (Cassia  fistula). 

pods  in  question  are  blackish-brown,  a  foot  or  I 
more  long,  and  nearly  an  inch  through.  They  are  I 


Earth,  as  Winter  Protection. 

A  covering  of  earth  may  often  be  usefully  em¬ 
ployed  to  protect  plants  from  severe  changes  of 
temperature  during  the  winter.  Newly 
planted  fruit  trees  should  have  a  conical 
mound  of  earth  at  the  base,  which  may  be 
a  foot  or  a  foot-and-a-half  high,  and  so 
narrow  that  it  will  shed  water  readily. 
This  answers  several  purposes.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  portion  of  the  tree  where 
the  roots  join  the  stem  is  especially  sensi¬ 
tive,  and  a  covering  of  earth  protects  this. 
Besides,  it  answers  better  than  a  stake  to 
prevent  disturbance  of  the  tree  by  heavy 
winds.  Another  benefit  is  the  protection 
it  affords  against  mice,  often  so  injurious 
to  young  trees.  Half  hardy  and  doubt¬ 
fully  hardy  plants  of  all  kinds  are  better 
protected  by  a  slight  covering  of  earth 
than  by  the  old  method  of  “strawing,” 
or  surrounding  them  with  a  thick  covering 
of  straw,  which  often  smothers  them. 
Grape-vines  in  severe  localities,  and  par¬ 
tially  tender  kinds  everywhere,  should  be 
trained  with  a  view  to  removing  them  from 
the  trellis,  and  laying  them  flat  upon  the 
ground.  When  they  are  pegged  down  as 
flat  as  may  be,  the  canes  are  covered  with 
an  inch  or  two  of  soil.  This  method  is  the 
best  for  figs,  and  allows  this  fruit  to  be 
raised  much  farther  North  than  was  former¬ 
ly  thought  possible.  The  trees  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  growing  them  with  roots  upon 
one  side  only,  to  allow  them  to  be  laid  flat, 
and  the  branches  are  well  covered  with 
earth.  The  tender  kinds  of  raspberries  are 
protected  in  this  manner  on  the  large 
plantations  along  the  Hudson  River,  N.  Y., 
where  many  acres  are  annually  covered. 
The  same  answers  for  tender  roses  which  are  suc¬ 
cessfully  protected  by  laying  them  down,  cover- 
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ing  with  a  low  mound,  upon  the  top  of  which  sods 
are  neatly  laid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shed  the 
rain.  Herbaceous  plants  in  the  flower  garden,  of 
doubtful  hardiness,  should  have  a  slight  mound 
of  earth  over  them,  first  cutting  back  the  stems. 
No  doubt  this  method  of  protection  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  many  tender  and  half-hardy  shrubs  and 
other  plants  which  are  now  taken  up  and  placed 
in  the  green-house  or  the  cellar  for  the  winter. 


Sparto  or  Esparto  Grass. 

There  are  annually  imported  into  England,  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  a 


our  Southern  States,  where  Sparto  would  be  the 
most  profitable  crop  that  could  be  grown.  The 
price,  several  years  ago,  wa6  seventy  dollars  per 
ton,  and  even  at  that  rate  it  would  pay.  The  cul¬ 
tivation  of  this  grass  is  a  matter  that  our  South¬ 
ern  friends  should  look  to.  Our  policy  should 
be,  to  import  nothing  that  we  can  produce. 


What  is  Anatto? 

Cheese  has  for  a  long  time  been  colored  with 
anatto,  and  of  late  years,  it  has  come  in  use,  not 
only  in  creameries,  but  iti  home  dairies,  to  give 
color  to  butter.  The  increasing 
use  of  the  substance,  especially 
in  winter,  naturally  leads  many  to 
ask:  “What  is  anatto,  and  is  it 
harmless?”  The  name,  which  came 
with  the  substance  from  South 
America,  has  a  great  variety  of 
spellings,  besides  that  given  above, 
which  is  the  simplest  and  the  one 


moil  cotton  stuffs  of  a  dull  orange,  it  is  often  used 
in  domestic  dyeing,  witli  potash  as  a  mordant.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware,  the  various  butter  colorings 
in  the  market  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  solutions 
of  anatto,  made  by  the  aid  of  some  form  of  potash 
or  soda.  It  seems  better  suited  than  anything  else 
to  give  pale  winter  butter  the  color  of  that  made 
when  the  cows  have  good  pasturage.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  harmless,  we  think.  It  has  long  been 
added  to  chocolate  in  South  America,  for  both 
color  and  flavor,  and  is  used  by  Indian  tribes  in 
that  country  to  paint  their  bodies.  One  writer  says 
that  it  is  about  the  only  clothing  the  natives  have 
to  protect  them  from  mosquitos  and  other  insects. 


Parsley  in  Winter. 

It  is  very  easy  to  have  a  supply  of  parsley  all 
winter.  Take  up  the  plants  from  the  garden,  cut 
off  all  but  a  few  small  leaves  at  the  centre  of  the 
tuft,  and  plant  them  in  a  box  of  good  soil.  Another 
method  is,  to  take  a  keg — a  nail  keg  will  answer  ; 
bore  numerous  inch  or  inch-and-a-half  holes  in  its 


THE  esparto  GRASS  ( Stipa  tenacissima). 


A  branch  OF  anatto  (Bixa  orellana). 


grass,  and  a  considerable  quantity,  we  do  not  know 
just  how  much,  is  brought  to  this  country.  This 
grass  is  imported  for  feeding — not  animals,  but  the 
insatiable  paper  mills.  It  is  known  in  commerce 
as  Sparto  and  Esparto  grass,  and  is  largely  used  by 
English  paper  makers,  at  least,  as  a  substitute 
for  rags.  Spain  was  at  first  the  source  from  which 
the  supply  of  Sparto  was  derived;  the  natural 
growth  being  rapidly  exhausted,  cultivation  was 
resorted  to,  and  this  has  extended  to  Portugal  and 
Algiers.  The  grass  is  a  species  of  Stipa,  one  of 
which,  the  Feather-grass  (S.  pennata ),  is  much  cul¬ 
tivated  for  its  large  feathery  plumes,  which  are 
often  imported  as  ornamental  grasses.  The  species 
furnishing  the  Sparto  is  Stipa  tenacissima,  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  which  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 
Formerly,  and  perhaps  yet,  another  and  very  un¬ 
like  grass  ( I/ygeum  Spartum)  was  collected  with  the 
Stipa,  but  that  is  regarded  as  the  proper  Sparto. 
The  Sparto  was  long  in  use  for  cordage,  nets,  sacks, 
etc.,  and  even  shoes  were  made  of  it  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  peasantry.  Its  introduction  as  paper  stock  is 
comparatively  recent.  It  makes  excellent  paper, 
and  is  little,  if  any,  more  difficult  to  work  up  than 
rags.  In  Spain  it  is  cultivated,  by  setting  out 
pieces  of  the  roots,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  des¬ 
tructive  custom  of  pulling  it  up,  instead  of  cutting 
it,  a  plantation  would  last  indefinitely.  The  grass 
requires  a  warm  and  dry  climate,  and  grows  in 
sandy  soils.  There  are  probably  many  localities  in 


we  first  learned ;  it  is  given  in  different  books  as 
annatto,  annata,  annotta,  arnotto,  arnota,  and  so  on. 
The  substance  is  the  product  of  a  small  South 
American  tree,  Bixa  orellana,  belonging  to  a  small 
family  to  which  it  gives  its  name  ( Bixinece ),  of 
which  we  have  no  representatives.  Systemati¬ 
cally,  the  family  is  placed  near  that  of  the  violets. 
The  tree  rarely  exceeds  twelve  feet  in  hight,  has  a 
handsome  head,  and  each  branch  is  terminated  by 
a  cluster  of  flowers  of  the  color  of  peach-blossoms. 
The  engraving  above  shows  the  shape  of  the 
leaves  and  appearance  of  the  flowers.  The  pods 
are  at  first  of  a  fine  rose-color,  becoming  brown  as 
they  ripen  ;  as  shown  at  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  engraving,  they  are  covered  with  bristles,  and 
contain  numerous  seeds,  the  important  product. 
Each  seed  is  surrounded  by  a  dai’k  red  pulp,  to  re¬ 
move  which,  they  are  placed  in  water  and  allowed 
to  ferment,  with  frequent  stirring.  When  the 
seeds  are  free  from  pulp,  they  are  strained  out,  and 
the  pulp  allowed  to  settle.  It  is  afterwards  placed 
iu  kettles,  evaporated  to  a  thick  paste,  which  is  the 
anatto  of  commerce.  It  is  made  into  rolls,  weigh¬ 
ing  two  to  four  pounds,  which  are  covered  with 
canna  leaves  and  packed  in  wicker  baskets,  or 
more  generally  of  late,  in  boxes.  Anatto,  when 
fresh,  has  much  the  consistency  of  putty,  a  dark, 
brownish-red  color,  and  with  a  somewhat  disagree¬ 
able  odor.  It  has  long  been  used  in  dyeing,  though 
on  silks  the  color  is  not  very  fast.  To  color  corn- 


sides.  Place  the  parsley  with  the  crown  at  the 
holes  and  the  roots  extending  horizontally  into  the 
keg,  gradually  filling  in  with  earth  to  hold  them  in 
place.  Finish  by  planting  some  roots  upright  at 
the  top.  Either  box  or  keg,  if  supported  at  a 
kitchen  window  and  watered  as  needed,  will  give  a 
supply  of  fresh  leaves  all  winter.  The  residents 
of  cities  who  have  no  gardens,  can  buy  parsley 
for  this  purpose  in  the  markets,  as  it  is  usually  sold 
with  the  roots  attached.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
parsley  as  a  seasoning,  and  do  not  care  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  raising  it  as  above,  may  dry  it  readily 
and  find  it  about  as  good  as  when  fresh.  Spread 
the  leaves  thinly  on  a  pan  ;  when  the  stove  oven  is 
not  very  hot,  place  this  in  it,  and  leave  the  door 
open.  The  parsley  will  dry  very  quickly  ;  as  soon 
as  it  is  crisp,  rub  it  between  the  hands  into  a  pow¬ 
der,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  bottles,  tightly  closed. 


If  a  new  bed  of  rhubarb  is  needed,  having  spaded 
into  the  soil  an  abundance  of  manure,  take  up 
the  old  roots,  and  divide  them  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  leave  a  bud  attached  to  each  piece  set 
out.  On  large  plantations,  seedling  plants  arc 
preferred  and  a  supply  provided.  Cover  old  beds 
with  a  heavy  dressing  of  manure.  If  it  is  desired 
to  force  rhubarb  for  use  in  late  winter  or  early 
spring,  take  up  some  large  roots  and  place  them 
under  the  stage  of  a  green-house,  or  in  a  warm 
cellar,  covering  them  with  earth. 
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Flower  Bos,  with  Supports. 

Flowers  in  pots  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  room 
enough  to  expand  their  roots  properly ;  we  have 
had  more  success  with  flowers  grown  in  boxes  of 
the  shape  given  in  the  illustration.  This  box  is  con¬ 
venient  for  window-gardeniug,  or  can  be  used  in 
the  summer  for  plants  generally  put  into  pots. 
Some  of  the  finest  geraniums  we  ever  raised  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  were  grown  in  such  a  box. 


A.  FLOWER  BOX. 

It  is  made  of  inch  pine,  the  bottom  being  common 
rough  stuff  of  that  thickness,  and  the  sides  of 
planed  material.  It  is  thirty  inches  long  and 
twelve  inches  wide,  the  sides  being  four  inches 
high.  It  should  be  screwed  together,  to  prevent 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  from  drawing  the  joints 
apart,  which  is  often  the  case  when  nails  are  used. 
In  each  corner,  neat,  nicely  planed  oak  or  hickory 
pieces,  one  inch  square,  are  securely  fastened,  the 
pieces  being  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high  ; 
to  these  are  attached  stout  cords,  to  keep  the 
branches  of  the  plant  within  bounds.  The  box 
can  be  painted,  stained,  or  varnished  on  the  out¬ 
side,  as  may  be  desired  by  the  owner. 


The  Home  Crematory. 

When  one  who  has  lived  in  a  city  removes  to 
the  country,  he  soon  misses  several  of  the  conven¬ 
iences  necessary  to  a  dense  population.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  scavenger’s  or 
dustman’s  cart,  which  in  well-regulated  cities  and 
towns  comes  around  at  stated  intervals  to  carry 
away  the  household  wastes.  These  wastes,  known 
by  the  comprehensive  name  of  rubbish,  occur  in  a 
country  house  as  well  as  in  a  city  residence,  and 
are  more  noticeable  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no 
provision  for  their  removal.  A  large  share  of  the 
family  wastes  may  be  made  useful,  so  to  speak,  by 
destroying  them,  that  is,  by  burning,  by  yvhieh  all 
that  is  of  any  value  will  he  left  in  the  form  of 
ashes.  Every  country  place,  large  or  small,  should 
afford  some  comer  in  which  a  crematory,  or  “  bum 
heap  ”  may  be  located.  The  wastes  of  a  house¬ 
hold  arc  of  three  classes  :  The  utterly  useless  and 
incombustible,  such  as  old  crockery  and  stone 
ware,  old  iron  vessels,  fruit  cans,  etc.,  which  are 
best  disposed  of  by  burying  in  a  deep  hole  ;  then 
there  are  the  weeds,  vegetable  refuse  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  and  other  materials  that  will  decompose, 
which  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  pig¬ 
pen  or  on  the  manure  heap  ;  still  a  third  class  com¬ 
prises  materials  which  cannot  be  readily  converted 
into  manure,  and  are  too  valuable  to  bury.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  clippings  and  primings  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  all  weeds  too  far  advanced  for  the  manure 
heap  on  account  of  their  seeds,  old  stakes  and 
labels  which  are  of  no  further  use,  waste  paper 
and  other  combustibles  that  accumulate  in  the 
house,  and  various  other  materials.  We  find  it 
convenient  to  have  a  barrel  in  a  suitable  place  to 
receive  all  waste  papers  and  such  rubbish  as  would 
be  scattered  if  placed  upon  the  heap  at  once,  and 
the  best  disposition  to  make  of  otherwise  useless 
barrels  is,  to  consign  them  to  the  heap  with  their 
contents.  If  such  rubbish  is  occasionally  com¬ 


pacted  by  pounding  it  down,  using  a  heavy  stake 
as  a  pounder,  a  barrel  will  hold  a  surprising  quan¬ 
tity.  At  a  convenient  time  such  accumulations 
should  be  burned,  of  course,  taking  all  proper 
precautions  against  burning  anything  else.  It  may 
be  sometimes  necessary  to  add  combustible  mate¬ 
rials  as  fuel,  in  order  that  all  the  contents  of  the 
heap  may  be  thoroughly  burned  and  reduced  to 
ashes.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  chief  end 
and  object  of  this  method,  aside  from  getting  rid 
of  the  rubbish,  is  the  ashes.  Hence  the  heap,  in¬ 
stead  of  covering  a  wide  area,  should  be  kept  with 
as  small  a  base  as  possible,  and  care  taken  to 
secure  thorough  burning.  Soon  after  the  fire  is 
out,  the  ashes  should  be  taken  up  ;  never  mind  if 
some  soil  is  mixed  with  them,  and  placed  in  bar¬ 
rels  or  boxes  for  future  use.  Do  not  take  these 
receptacles  to  a  shed  or  other  outbuilding,  as  there 
is  always  danger  of  hidden  fire,  but  protect  them 
from  rain  by  covering  with  old  boards.  There  is 
no  crop,  upon  old  land  at  least,  whether  of  the 
farm,  orchard,  vegetable,  or  other  garden,  that  will 
not  be  benefited  by  an  application  of  ashes.  Now 
that  wood  is  but  little  used  for  fuel,  this  valuable 
fertilizer  is  annually  becoming  more  rare  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  procure.  By  proper  attention  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  here  indicated,  a  surprisingly  large  quantity  of 
ashes  may  be  secured,  while  much  unsightly  rub¬ 
bish  is  disposed  of.  We  would  add  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  best  method  of  utilizing  all  large  bones  is,  to 
place  them  on  the  heap  and  allow  their  ashes 
to  add  to  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  rest. 


A  Quaint,  Antique  Chair. 

Now  that  antique  forms  in  furniture  are  popular, 
we  give  a  design  of  a  chair  which  may  be  easily 
made.  If  the  pattern  is  not  exactly  reproduced,  it 
will  suggest  the  putting  together  of  a  chair  that 
will  be  both  useful  and  ornamental,  in  the  farmer’s 
hall,  or  “front  entry,”  on  the  piazza,  or,  if  neatly 
made,  even  in  the  parlor.  Those  who  have  the  use 
of  a  lathe  can  easily  turn  the  parts,  or,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  this,  such  a  chair  would  be  pleasing  even 
if  made  in  rustic  work,  of  such  material  as  the 
limbs  of  the  Red-cedar,  or  roots  and  branches  of 
the  Mountain  Laurel.  The  pattern  is  taken  from 
the  President’s  Chair  at  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  The  history  of  the  chair  is  lost  in  an¬ 
tiquity,  but  it  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 


tury,  and  is  still  occupied  by  the  President  of  Har¬ 
vard  when  he  confers  the  degrees  at  the  annual 
commencements  of  this  old  University. 


CofllVe  Flavoring;. — To  many  persons  the 
flavor  of  good  coffee  is  preferable  to  that  of  va¬ 
nilla,  cinnamon,  lemon,  or  nutmeg.  Strong  coffee, 
especially  the  first  clear  liquid  obtained  by  passing 
a  little  water  through  good  roasted  coffee,  not 
that  burned  to  a  bitter  taste,  may  be  successfully 
substituted  for  other  flavors  in  many  kinds  of 
cake,  and  in  some  pudding  sauces, 


Where  to  Place  Fly  Screens. 

Fly  screens  for  doors  and  windows  are  no  longer 
needed  this  season  and  have,  doubtless,  been  re¬ 


moved  and  placed  where  they  are  always  in  the  way, 
or  where  somebody  will  be  almost  certain  to  put 
his  foot  through  them  sometime  during  the  winter; 
or  else  they  are  hung  up  in  some  spot  from  whence 
they  will,  at  the  proper  moment,  tumble  upon 
some  one’s  devoted  head  and  crack  the  skull  there¬ 
of.  Now,  it  is  no  more  trouble  to  place  them  and 
all  their  belongings  out  of  the  way  at  once,  than 
to  put  them  right  in  the  way  where  nobody  can 
find  them  when  they  are  needed  again.  Take  olf 
all  the  springs  and  attachments,  tie  them  together, 
and  fasten  each  lot  to  its  own  screen ;  then  take  the 
screens  and  fasten  them  with  screws  against  the 
inside  of  some  shed,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  Next 
summer  when  you  need  them  you  will  find  them 
all  together,  straight  and  in  proper  condition  for  ser¬ 
vice,  instead  of  being  twisted,  warped  and  broken, 
and  their  attachments  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 


How  Shall  we  Dress. 

It  is  the  laudable  ambition  of  every  true  lady,  to 
dress  as  well  as  her  means  and  taste  will  admit. 
Those  who  live  far  away  from  the  principal  cities 
cannot  see  for  themselves,  what  is  new  and  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  season.  To  these  we  hope  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  prevailing  styles,  for  dresses,  hats, 
cloaks,  children’s  garments,  etc.  Inquiries  upon 
these  and  other  household  matters  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Household  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  The  numerous  fashion  magazines, 
many  of  them  admirable,  are  suited  mostly  for 
those  who  have  abundant  means,  and  are  able  to 
have  a  variety  of  dresses.  We  shall  write  for  those 
only  who  wish  to  dress  in  the  best  style  on  moder¬ 
ate  means. 

For  fall  dresses,  basques,  polonaises,  and  redin- 
gotes,  (a  long  tight  fitting  outside  garment) 
are  still  worn.  Basques  are  shorter — often  pointed 
before  and  behind,  and  very  short  on  the  hips. 
An  old  polonaise  may  be  modernized  by  cutting  off 
the  front  into  a  basque  shape,  leaving  the  back  as 
it  is  and  puffing  it  very  full.  An  apron  front  of 
velvet,  brocade,  or  anything  which  will  harmonize 
with  the  material,  may  be  inserted.  These  aprons 
are  gathered  full  around  the  waist,  and  hang  long 
and  loose,  cut  at  the  bottom  in  battlements,  or 
points— or  fitted  plain,  and  looped  full  and  high 
upon  the  hips.  For  plain  skirts  to  wear  with  plaid 
or  figured  over-dresses,  a  deep  plaited  flounce  is 
best.  For  a  plain  suit,  a  skirt  with  a  plaiting — of 
either  side  or  box  plaits,— about  three  inches  deep, 
with  narrow  or  broad  tucks  above,  is  very  neat. 
For  silk,  a  broad  ruche,  plaited  very  full  above  the 
flounce,  is  simple  and  dressy.  Sleeves  are  for  the 
most  part  long  and  plain.  Some  are  puffed  on  the 
shoulders,  but  this  style  is  not  generally  becoming; 
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it  makes  one  appear  high  shouldered.  A  bow,  of 
many  loops,  of  narrow  velvet  ribbon,  is  worn  on 
one  or  both  shoulders.  Narrow  ribbon  velvet,  of 
black,  or  bright  colors,  is  worn  around  the  neck, 
and  tied  so  as  to  leave  long  loops  and  ends  at  the 
left  side.  It  is  used  in  rosettes  for  trimming  hats 
and  bounets,  and  also  looping  overskirts. 

Jersey  waists,  which  fit  to  the  form  like  under¬ 
wear,  are  very  useful  and  economical  for  ladies  and 
children.  They  come  in  black,  scarlet,  dark  blue, 
and  maroon  colors,  and  any  skirt  can  be  worn  with 
them.  Small  bonnets  are  made  of  material  to 
match  the  dress,  are  of  velvet,  and  trimmed  with 
small  fruits,  flowers,  or  feathers,  with  narrow  rib¬ 
bon  or  velvet  strings.  They  are  of  the  small,  close 
shape  mostly.  Good  taste  in  material,  is  generally 
marked  by  simplicity  of  design,  if  plaid  or  figured 
— but  of  good  quality.  Plain  colors  are  always 
preferable,  and  a  lady  with  a  nice  black  silk  for 
best,  and  well  fitted  dark  flannel  for  the  street,  and 
simple  home  dresses,  with  a  few  ribbons  and  laces 
of  nice  quality  for  ornamentation,  is  well  dressed 
for  any  occasion. 

Plain  collars  of  velvet,  with  cuffs  to  match, 
trimmed  with  white  lace  turned  upward,  and  tied 
with  a  bow  and  long  ends  of  narrow  ribbon,  are 
worn  with  any  dress,  if  the  color  is  in  harmony. 

Ethel  Stone. 


Home  Decorations  for  Thanksgiving. 


At  Thanksgiving  a  few  wreaths  and  other  decora¬ 
tions,  put  up  in  places  where  they  will  show  to  the 
best  advantage,  will  do  much  toward  giving  the 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.— CRANBERRIES. 


room  a  holiday  look.  The  work  of  making  these 
wreaths  affords  much  pleasure,  equal  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  felt  when  viewing  the  completed  work. 

Golden  wheat,  and  autumn  leaves,  and  berries, 
belong  to  Thanksgiving,  as  fitly  as  holly  and  mis¬ 
tletoe  to  Christmas.  The  bright  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash  can  sometimes  be  kept  until  Thanks¬ 
giving,  but  not  always  so,  and  it  does  not  always 
do  to  depend  on  them.  Sumach,  if  gathered  before 
it  looks  dried  and  brown,  will  keep  its  lovely  dark- 
red  color.  Climbing  bitter-sweet,  or  wax-work 


Fig.  3. — AN  EVERGREEN  WREATH. 


berries,  are  most  effective.  If  they  are  brought 
in  from  the  woods  on  long  stems,  they  can  be 
easily  trained  over  pictures  and  along  the  wall. 

Substitutes  for  berries  may  be  made  in  various 
ways.  Cranberries  can  be  arranged  in  bunches 
with  little  trouble.  Each  berry  is  strung  on  a  fine 


wire  (figure  1),  the  ends  of  which  are  then  doubled 
and  twisted  together,  and  six  or  eight  berries  are 
tied  into  a  bunch  (figure  2).  The  wire  must  be 
cut  into  pieces  about  five  inches  long,  and  should 


Fig.  4. — EVERGREENS  ON  A  LATH. 


be  the  fine  kind  used  for  wiring  cut  flowers.  Peas 
and  beans  softened  by  boiling,  can  be  put  on  wire 
in  the  same  manner,  and  given  a  scarlet  coat  by 
dipping  in  sealing  wax  dissolved  in  alcohol,  before 
making  iuto  bunches. 

One  of  the  easiest  methods  of  making  wreaths  is 
to  tie  small  bunches  of  evergreen  to  hoops  of  the 
desired  size.  These  (figure  3)  may  be  made  out  of 
strips  of  heavy  pasteboard,  or  barrel  hoops,  cut 
the  right  length  and  securely  tied.  Ropings  are 
made  by  tying  small  bits  of  evergreen  to  rope 
with  fine  cord.  For  some  places,  laths  covered 
with  evergreen  (figure  4)  are  more  useful  and  more 
easily  managed  than  the  limber  roping. 

If  the  hall  is  wide  and  roomy,  as  every  hall  should 
be,  it  should  have  a  full  share  of  the  decorations. 
Large,  round  wreaths  may  be  placed  over  each  pic¬ 
ture.  A  group  of  flags  of  different  sizes,  in  the 
most  conspicuous  place  on  the  wall,  and  laths, 
well  covered  with  evergreen,  mixed  with  bright 
berries,  over  the  doors.  Place  a  small  stand  beside 
the  door  leading  into  the  dining-room  ;  arrange  a 
wreath  of  box  or  club-moss  around  the  edge  of  the 
top,  and  a  vine  of  bitter-sweet,  mixed  with  ever¬ 
green,  around  the  standard.  After  the  seeds  are 
removed  from  a  large,  yellow  pumpkin,  fill  it  half 
full  of  damp  sand,  place  on  the  stand,  and  fill  with 
dark  green  box,  bitter-sweet  berries,  sumach,  long 
heads  of  wheat,  a  few  bunches  of  bright  fall  leaves, 
heads  of  millet,  one  or  two  ears  of  corn,  and  small 
red  or  other  bright  apples,  stuck  on  twigs. 

Over  the  mantel  in  the  parlors,  make  an  inverted 
V-shaped  arch  (figure  5),  by  joining  laths  covered 
thickly  with  evergreen.  At  the  top  of  the  arch 
place  a  cluster  of  berries  and  some  green  to  trail 
downward.  Instead  of  a  wreath  over  the  pictures 
in  the  parlor,  put  vines  of  bitter-sweet,  with  which 
evergreen  or  trailing  club-moss  has  been  mixed. 
If  bitter-sweet  vines  can  not  be  procured,  use  any 
graceful  vine — wild  grape  vines  and  Virginia- 
creeper  answer  well, — and  decorate  it  with  club- 
moss,  or  evergreen,  and  berries  made  as  described. 
Beneath  small  pictures  a  cluster  of  green  may 
be  tacked,  and  a  vine  extended  from  it  up  over  the 
picture,  as  shown  in  figure  6. 

The  decorations  over  the  dining-room  mantel 
may  be  quite  different.  A  large  bunch  of  green, 
mixed  with  wheat,  millet,  and  berries,  should  be 
tacked  up  near  the  ceiling,  and  vines  or  ropings  of 
green  may  hang  down  and  be  fastened  out  at 
each  side.  Beneath  the  arch  should  be'placed  a 
cornucopia  filled  with  autumn  fruits  and  vines. 

Vases,  even  if  choice,  and  treasures  of  art,  are 
removed  from  the  mantel  to  make  room  for  two, 
manufactured,  like  the  one  in  the  hall,  from  ple¬ 
beian  pumpkin,  and  filled  with  autumn  fruits  and 
vegetables.  These  various  suggestions  given 
above  can  be  easily  carried  out  from  the  illustra¬ 
tions.  They  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  different 
places  to  be  decorated.  Mrs.  Busyhand. 


Economy  and  Comfort. 

Very  pretty  durable  bed-room  rugs  can  be  made 
from  coarse  but  tightly  woven  material,  such  as  is 
used  in  coffee  sacks.  They  may  be  lined  with  the 
same  or  other  heavy,  coarse  material.  Briar-stitch 
them  around  the  edges  with  bright  colors  of  coarse 
woolen  yarn,  and  make  a  circle  in  the  centre  of  the 
same,  or  some  other  simple  design  of  fancy  work. 
We  use  old  guano  and  phosphate  sacks.  They  are 
made  of  the  strongest  and  best  material,  very 
thickly  woven.  To  remove  the  offensive  odor  hang 
the  sacks  out  in  one  or  two  hard  rains.  Soak  them 
afterwards  in  hot  suds,  and  hang  them  up  and  ex¬ 
pose  them  to  the  air  and  sun  a  day  or  two.  Then 


wash  them  thoroughly  and  they  are  ready  for  use. 
These  rugs  are  quickly  made,  easily  washed,  neat 
in  appearance,  and  save  much  wear  of  carpets. 

When  blankets  and  large  woolen  garments  are 
much  worn,  they  may  serve  as  filling  for  thin 
quilts.  It  is  warmer  than  cotton,  and  will  not 
“  wad  ”  when  washed.  This  filling  must  be  tom  to 
pieces  and  laid  with  perfect  smoothness  in  the  quilt. 

Very  warm,  pretty  leggins  for  children  can  be 
made  from  the  good  part  of  old  woolen  pantaloons. 
Turn  the  cloth  wrong  side  out.  The  leggins  should 
come  high  over  the  knee,  and  be  lined  through¬ 
out.  They  are  far  more  durable  than  knit  ones. 

We  recently  made  a  handsome,  serviceable 
child’s  cloak  out  of  an  old  coat.  The  wrong  side 


Fig.  5. — MANTEL  DECORATIONS. 


of  the  coat,  which  had  a  heavy  nap,  was  used  for 
the  right  side  of  the  cloak.  The  breast  and  back 
were  interlined  with  pieces  of  flannel.  The  collar, 
cuffs  and  pockets  were  made  of  different  colored 
material.  When  completed,  the  garment  above 
described  is  warm,  economical  and  stylish. 

A  simple  and  durable  stocking  supporter  for 
children  can  be  made  with  bias  strips  of  heavy 


Fig.  6.— PICTURE  DECORATIONS. 


flannel.  Cut  the  strips  the  desired  length,  and  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  wide.  Double  the  strip  length¬ 
wise  and  stitch  the  edges  together.  Work  a  button¬ 
hole  in  each  end,  one  end  to  be  buttoned  on  the 
stocking  and  the  other  on  the  waist.  Bias  flannel 
will  stretch  almost  as  much  as  ordinary  elastic. 


A  A  ice  Cofice  Calce. — On  partaking  of 
some  excellent  cake  at  the  residence  of  a  reader  of 
the  America w  Agriculturist,  which,  from  its  appear¬ 
ance  when  passed,  we  supposed  was  “  ginger 
bread,”  we  asked  for  the  directions,  which  are : 
Mix  well  together  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  cup  butter,  one  cup  of  strong  coffee  as 
ready  for  the  table,  four  well-beaten  eggs  ;  stir  into 
this  five  cups  of  flour,  in  which  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda  has  been  incorporated,  and  finally  a  cup  of 
chopped  raisins  or  English  currants,  and  bake  in 
one  or  two  pans  in  a  hot  oven. 
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The  Ghost  in  the  Garret;  or,  A  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  Surprise. 

BT  ISABEL  SMITHSON. 


“  At  that  moment,  the  dock  struck,”  said  Ger¬ 
tie,  solemnly;  and  by  a  strange  chance  the  clock 
did  begin  to  strike  just  as  she  pronounced  the 
words.  Five  little  faces  Hushed  excitedly  at  fhe 
sound;  five  rosy  mouths  opened  in  breathless 
wonder,  and  five  pairs  of  eyes  glanced  around  half 
fearfully,  for  Gertie  had  just  reached  the  most 


the  house,  to  play  such  a  trick ;  but  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  Uncle  Ben  himself  drove  up  to  the  gate. 
The  little  girl  remembered  that  he  had  gone  to 
town  directly  after  breakfast,  so  it  could  not  be 
that  he  was  the  ghost.  Then  Minnie  and  Jamie 
Blake  came  and  bade  Gertie  good-bye,  and  when 
her  friends  had  gone  she  hurried  down  to  tea,  for 
the  bell  had  rung,  and  Gertie  was  always  in  time, 
ghost  or  no  ghost.  She  found  her  little  twin  sis¬ 
ters  telling  papa  all  about  it,  both  talking  at  once 
as  fast  as  their  tongues  could  move  ;  and  brother 
Harry,  who  had  not  been  able  to  squeeze  a  word  in 
edgewise  even,  waiting  with  his  mouth  open,  in 
hopes  that  one  of  them  might  get  tired. 

Uncle  Ben,  who  had  just  come  home  from  South 
America  in  his  ship,  had  not  learned  to  understand 
the  younger  children’s  “pigeon  English,”  so  he 
asked  Gertie  to  translate  what  they  were  saying, 
and  listened  in  mock  terror  to  her  recital.  “  My 
advice  to  you,  children,”  he  said,  “  is  not  to  go  up 
to  the  garret  at  all.  You  might  see  the  ghost  next 
time  !”  at  which  they  shivered  all  over,  and  then 
began  eating  bread  and  butter  hungrily. 


matter  had  been  well  talked  over,  it  was  decided 
that,  after  all,  the  sitting-room  was'  the  best  place 
for  telling  stories,  and  that  the  ghost  in  the  garret 
might  have  it  all  to  himself  up  stairs. 

The  next  day  was  Thanksgiving,  and  a  delightful 
odor  of  roast  turkey  filled  the  house.  Every  one, 
except  the  baby,  went  to  church  in  the  morning, 
and  after  that,  when  the  family  had  gathered  in 
the  dining-room,  Uncle  Ben  showed  all  the  treas¬ 
ures  he  had  brought  home  in  his  ship,  and  had 
kept  secret  until  to-day.  Such  beautiful  and 
curious  things  there  were  !  The  prettiest  little  toys 
and  ornaments  made  of  tortoise-shell,  vegetable- 
ivory,  and  satin-wood ;  stuffed  birds  with  bright 
feathers,  for  the  new  winter  hats;  wonderful  beans, 
butterflies,  birds’  eggs,  and  sea  shells;  two  beauti¬ 
ful  jaguar  skins,  to  be  made  into  rugs;  great 
cocoa-nuts  ;  jars  and  jars  of  delicious  sweet-meats, 
and,  last,  but  not  least,  dozens  of  pictures  of  places 
and  forests  in  South  America,  to  be  looked  at 
through  the  stereoscope.  Such  a  lovely  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  treat !  It  took  two  hours  to  show  and 
explain  all  the  things,  and  when  they  were  spread 


out  on  a  table,  it  seemed  as  if  Christmas  had  come 
already,  and  Uncle  Ben  was  Santa  Claus.  Dinah 
came  in  with  the  turkey  and  stopped  short  in 
astonishment,  while  the  children  called  to  her  to 
look  at  a  dozen  things  at  once,  and  it  was  all 
mamma  could  do  to  make  any  one  sit  down  to  dinner. 
At  last,  however,  the  meal  was  fairly  under  way,  and 
a  very  gay  one  it  was.  When  every  one  had  finished, 
Uncle  Ben  said  suddenly  :  “  Well,  children,  how 
about  the  ghost  in  the  garret?” — “  Oh,  do  come  up 
and  look  for  him,”  cried  his  little  nieces,  “  we 
shan’t  be  a  bit  afraid  to  go  with  you.” — “  Why  no, 
who’s  afraid  ?”  said  the  uncle,  with  a  roguish 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the 

sitting-room,  “  but  first  I  want  to  show  you - ” 

“  The  Ghost!"  said  a  voice  which  made  the  chil¬ 
dren  start,  while  Dinah  ran  around  behind  papa’s 
chair,  showing  the  whites  of  her  eyes  and  mutter¬ 
ing  :  “Law  sakes,  chillen,  the  ghost  in  dar,  slio 
enuff.”  Then  Uncle  Ben  threw  the  door  wide 
open,  and  the  secret  was  out. 
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“  frightening”  part  of  her  ghost  story.  It  was  de¬ 
lightful  to  have  the  big  clock  in  the  hall  strike  just 
in  the  “very  nick  of  time,”  thought  Gertie,  as  she 
saw  the  change  that  came  over  the  feelings  of  her 
hearers.  Until  now,  the  children  had  all  agreed 
with  Jamie  Blake,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
frightened  at  in  a  ghost  story,  and  though  they 
were  very  glad  to  have  the  tale  told,  had  tittered 
disrespectfully  from  the  beginning.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  sobered  suddenly,  and  not  a  word 
was  spoken  until  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock  had 
sounded  ;  then,  Gertie,  in  a  still  more  solemn  tone, 
repeated  the  words : 

“  At  that  moment,  the  clock  struck,”  and  after  a 
moment’s  pause,  she  added:  “  theD  a  voice,  that 
came  from  no-one-knows-where,  whispered,  hoarse¬ 
ly - ” 

“A  ghost,  a  ghost !  Who’s  afraid  ?”  said  a  harsh, 
whispering  voice,  from  “no-one-knows-where,”  in 
reality  !  Even  Gertie  herself  turned  pale,  and  half 
Started  from  her  seat;  and  her  listeners,  not  wait¬ 
ing  for  any  explanation,  leaped  to  their  feet,  rushed 
down  the  garret  stairs,  threw  back  the  door  at  the 
foot  with  a  crash,  and  tore  pell-mell  into  mamma’s 
room,  waking  the  baby  and  knocking  down  all  the 
clean  clothes  that  were  just  up  from  the  wash. 
Gertie  came  down  quite  as  eagerly,  but  more 
quietly,  wondering  all  the  way  whether  it  could  be 
that  there  was  really  a  ghost  in  the  garret.  Was 
such  a  thing  possible,  or  was  Uncle  Ben  hiding  be¬ 
hind  the  trunks  on  purpose  to  frighten  the  chil¬ 
dren  ?  He  was  just  the  one,  and  the  only  one  in 


Next  morning  Minnie  Blake  and  her  brother  came 
to  see  Gertie  again,  for  Jamie  wanted  to  find  out 
about  the  ghost,  and  so,  after  a  long  pause,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garret  stairs,  the  three  children 
went  bravely  up,  and  looked  about  expectantly. 
The  large,  low-raftered  room  did  not  seem  half 
as  ghostly  as  it  had  done  the  day  before,  for  the 
morning  sun  was  streaming  in  at  the  little  window; 
there  were  no  dark,  strange  shadows  flitting  about 
in  the  corners,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard  except 
the  waving  and  rustling  of  the  tree-tops  outside. 

“Don’t  be  afraid,”  said  Jamie,  sitting  down  on 
the  floor,  and  beckoning  to  the  girls  ;  but,  before 
she  joined  the  others,  Gertie  looked  back,  to  make 
sure  that  the  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  had  not 
chanced  to  shut  since  they  came  up.  Suddenly  a 
low,  scraping  sound  was  heard  behind  a  pile  of 
empty  trunks,  in  the  corner.  “Rats  !”  whispered 
Jamie,  knowingly;  but  the  next  instant  a  deep, 
long  sigh  was  heard  from  the  same  corner.  “  The 
ghost!”  cried  the  girls,  both  at  once,  and  Jamie, 
jumping  up,  began  pulling  out  the  trunks,  man¬ 
fully.  Peering  eagerly  into  the  space  thus  ex¬ 
posed,  the  children  heard  the  scraping  sound  again, 
and  saw— nothing  !  Then,  while  they  were  look¬ 
ing  at  each  other  in  silent  astonishment,  a  voice, 
close  beside  them,  cried  : 

“  The  ghost !  Don’t  be  afraid  1  He  !  he  !  he  !” 
ending  with  a  mocking  laugh,  and  two  minutes 
later  Gertie  and  her  playmates  were  down  stairs. 
They  tried  in  vain  to  escape  the  other  children’s 
eager  questions  and  expectant  eyes,  and  when  the 
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“  Oh,  the  darling  little  parrot !”  cried  Gertie, 
“  just  what  we’ve  wished  and  wished  for — you 
dear,  good  uncle  !” — “She  will  soon  he  a  great 
talker,”  he  said,  stroking  the  bird’s  bright  green 
and  red  feathers,  “  but  now  she  can  say  only  a  few 
phrases  she  has  picked  up  on  the  sly,  as  it  were. 
For  nearly  five  days  she’s  been  shut  up  behind  the 
boards  in  the  garret,  in  the  slope  of  the  roof,  you 

know,  with  no  one  to  talk  to  but - ” 

“The  Ghost!  the  Ghost!”  screamed  Poll, 
strutting  about  on  her  perch.  “  Run,  run  !  Who’s 
afraid?” 

“  Why  !  She  was  just  repeating  our  own  words  !” 
whispered  Gertie  to  Harry,  “and  we  were  so 
frightened;  pretty  Poll,  let  me  stroke  your  head.” 
— “  Don’t  be  afraid  !”  said  Polly,  coaxingly. 


The  Children’s  Hour. 

Our  children  look  upon  the  hour  before  bedtime 
as  their  own  personal  property. 

When  the  tea-things  are  cleared  away,  we  all 
repair  to  the  dining-room  ;  grandpa  lays  aside  his 
newspaper,  and  grandma  her  knitting,  and  for  a 
while  we  make  the  w'elkin  ring  with  “Puss  in  the 
Corner,”  “Open  the  Gates,”  and  the  rest,  all  as 
fresh  and  dear  to  the  children’s  hearts  now  as  they 
were  to  ours  twenty  years  ago. 

Cousin  Annie  brought  a  reinforcement  of  games 
and  amusements  to  us  this  fall,  when  she  came  on 
her  yearly  visit,  and  as  we  had  Aunt  Lucy  and  her 
three  little  ones  at  the  same  time,  and  sister  Susie 
from  around  the  corner  with  five  more,  these,  with 
our  own  four,  made  a  merry  party  indeed.  We  de¬ 
cided  to  devote  the  first  half  hour  to  the  very  little 
ones.  “  Who  has  the  Button  ?”  is  a  never-failing 
delight  to  them.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  little 
three-year-old  Hobart’s  face  in  the  grand  suspense 
while  the  button  is  going  the  rounds — “Hold  fast 
what  I  give  you” — and  the  supreme  moment  of 
the  day  to  him  is  when,  at  the  call  of  “Button, 
arise!”  he  is  able  to  jump  up  and  show  it  in  his 
own  fat  little  hands. 

Then  they  play  “  Rorum,  Corum,  Torum.”  All 
go  out  of  the  room  but  one,  who  places  some 
small  article  agreed  upon  in  the  room,  but  though 
not  prominent,  it  must  be  in  sight.  Then  all  come 
in  and  look  around,  touching  nothing,  only  using 
their  eyes.  The  one  who  sees  it  first  gives  no  sign, 
but  quietly  sits  down,  cailing,  “Rorum,  Corum, 
Torum.”  Each  one,  as  he  or  she  discovers  it,  sits 
down,  saying  the  mystic  words.  Finally,  when  all 
have  found  it, the  one  who  saw  it  first  hides  it  again. 

We  had  a  new  and  good  variation  of  the  “  Dutch 
Doll,”  which  pleased  the  older  ones  as  much  as  the 
children.  One  of  the  older  boys  laid  down  on  the 
floor  on  his  back,  with  his  legs  under  the  sofa, 
holding  his  hands  together  and  high  in  the  air. 
His  arms  were  dressed  in  a  child’s  clothes,  with 
his  hands  for  the  head,  stuffed  so  that  a  baby’s  cap 
could  fit  it,  and  the  face  made  by  a  handkerchief 
marked  with  charcoal  to  represent  eyes,  nose  and 
mouth.  The  boy’s  head  must  have  a  pillow  on  each 
side  and  a  light  shawl  thrown  over,  to  give  him 
plenty  of  breathing  room,  also  drapery  on  the  sofa 
to  hide  his  legs.  Then  the  children  are  called  in 
and  made  to  stand  at  a  little  distance  and  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  which  the  Dutch  Doll  answers  by  nods  or 
shakes  of  the  head.  It  can  dance,  go  to  sleep  (by 
falling  backward  slowly  on  the  sofa,  or  some 
one’s  lap),  shrug  its  shoulders,  shiver,  or  go 
through  any  number  of  antics  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  operator.  Or  it  can  be  made  a 
talking  doll  by  the  boy  disguising  his  voice. 

I  wonder  how  many  little  ones  have  tried  the 
“  Cathedral  Bell  ”  with  a  silver  table-spoon  tied  to 
the  middle  of  a  long  piece  of  twine.  Take  one 
end  of  the  twine  in  the  right  hand  and  one  in  the 
left,  and  hold  it  in  each  ear.  Place  two  wooden 
chairs  back  to  back,  a  little  distance  apart,  and 
swing  the  spoon  from  one  to  the  other,  letting  it 
strike  the  back  of  the  chairs.  The  sound  is  like  a 
sweet,  deep-toned  church-bell. 

Perhaps  hereafter  I  will  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
older  children’s  games,  and  their  tableaux,  which 
keep  them  busy  many  a  rainy  day  and  winter 
evening.  Florence  Stanley. 


The  Bird’s  Nest  Fungus. 

Children,  while  at  play,  frequently  find  objects 
which  are  strange  and  -interesting  to  them,  and 
these,  when  brought  home,  become  puzzles  to  older 
heads.  Recently  a  young  friend  sent  us  some 
“little  bird’s  nests,”  as  he  called  them,  and  asked 
us  to  explain  why  they  should  be  placed  along  the 
sides  and  between  the  cracks  of  au  old  wooden 
side  walk.  These  little  “  bird’s  nests  ”  arc  not 
made  by  any  kind  of  bird.  No  known  bird  is 
small  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  such  tiny  “nests” 
as  these.  A  number  of  these  “nests”  are  shown, 
natural  size,  in  figure  1,  as  they  appeared  upon  a 
piece  of  rotten  plank.  The  young  reader  may 
think  that  some  other  animal  made  the  “cups” 
for  its  young.  Perhaps  a  frog,  or  more  likely  a 
wasp,  or  some  other  kind  of  insect !  It  may  take 
the  young  reader  along  time  to  guess  the  origin  of 
these  little  “nests”  full  of  “eggs.”  You  may  be 
somewhat  surprised,  but  these  little  objects 
are  plants.  They  are  very  peculiar  looking  plants 
and  do  not  at  all  resemble  the  grasses,  the  rose 
bushes  or  the  maple  trees,  which  grow  close  by 
the  old  side  walk.  Did  you  ever  see  a  mould  upon 
the  top  of  a  piece  of  cheese,  or  on  a  slice  of  bread 
or  cake  ?  If  so,  you  saw  a  tiny  forest  of  minute 
plants.  You  may  have  seen  a  somewhat  similar 
“  grove  ”  on  the  top  of  the  blacking  for  your 
boots,  or  even  upon  the  boots  (possibly  inside), 
when  taken  from  a  damp  place  after  a  week  of 
repose.  Those  boots  may  have  been  used  to  upset 
various  toad-stools  in  the  pasture  or  garden.  We 
are  approaching  the  nature  of  the 
“  bird’s  nests.”  Do  you  guess 
what  they  are  ?  If  you  said  they 
were  a  peculiar  form  of  a  toad¬ 
stool,  it  would  not  be  far  from 
right.  These  little  “nests ’’grow 
from  small  seeds  called  spores, 
and  the  “bird’s  nest”  develops 
upon  the  decayed  planks  of  the 
side-walk.  It  belongs  to  a  large 
group  of  small  plants,  some  of 
which  we  have  mentioned.  The 
name  -of  the  group  is  Fungi ,  and 
none -of  its  members  have  leaves 
or  flowers.  The  fact  that  some 
plants  have  no  blossoms  is  not 
new  to  you,  we  presume,  because 
all  such  familiar  plants  as  mosses, 
lichens,  and  ferns,  never  produce 
any  flowers.  At  first  the  “bird’s 
nest”  is  very  minute,  but  it  soon 
increases  in  size  and  appears  like 
a  little  ball  fasteued  upon  a  piece 
of  decayed  wood.  In  a  few  days 
the  top  of  the  ball  bursts  open,  and  within  is  a 
cavity  containing  a  number  of  small  bodies  which 
maybe  called  the  “eggs.”  You  may  guess  that 
these  are  the  seeds,  or  spores,  of  the  plant.  They 
are  more  than  that ;  each  one  of  these  little  bodies 
contains  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  spores, 


eyes  open  as  they  go  through  life.  All  of  us  live 
surrounded  by  interesting  and  wonderful  things. 


An  Illustrated  ISebus.  —  It  is  sometimes 
well  to  set  a  truth  in  an  obscure  form,  that  it  may 
be  the  more  clearly  remembered  when  found. 


What  Makes  the  Sea  Luminous'? 

Those  who  travel  in  our  northern  waters  in 
warm  weather,  may  see  at  night  numerous  bright 
sparks  in  the  water.  In  tropical  seas  these  are 


Fig.  2. — NEST  ENLARGED. 


Fig.  1. — “  bird’s 

NESTS.” 


Fig.  3.— SECTION  OF 
NEST. 


which  are  therefore  extremely  small,  and  can  only 
be  seen  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  The  “  bird’s 
nest  ”  fungus  is  a  strange  little  plant,  which  has  no 
flowers,  and  feeds  upon  the  moisture  of  the  decay¬ 
ing  side-walk.  This  fungus  may  be  found  on  rich 
earth  and  in  many  other  places. 

We  wish  our  young  readers  would  keep  their 


much  more  abundant,  and  even  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  we  have  seen  this  phenomenon  so  marked 
that  the  sea  was  literally  one  of  “liquid  fire,” 
wherever  it  was  disturbed.  The  appearance  of 
this  light  in  the  water  naturally  suggests  the  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  its  cause,  and  some  of  our  young  cor¬ 
respondents  who  live  on  the  coast  have  asked  in 
effect,  “  What  makes  the  sea  luminous  ?”  On  land 
there  are,  as  you  are  aware,  several  insects  which 
emit  light.  In  the  Northern  States  the  very  com¬ 
mon  “fire-fly,”  or  “lightning-bug,”  a  beetle,  is 
seen  flitting  about  in  warm  nights,  showing  a 
bright  spark,  and  in  tropical  countries  there  arc 
much  more  brilliant  insects.  The  cause  of  this 
phosphorescence,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  very  well 
understood.  Several  marine  animals  give  off  a 
similar  light,  especially  the  jelly  fishes,  or  Medu¬ 
sas.  These  are  very  variable  in  size,  some  being  a 
foot  across,  while  others  are  so  small  as  to  require 
a  microscope  to  see  them  distinctly.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  gives  the  general  appearance  of  these  crea¬ 
tures,  though  some  are  more  nearly  globular  than 
the  one  shown.  They  are  almost  transparent,  and 
appear  like  a  mass  of  jelly.  Several  of  the  smaller 
kinds,  when  disturbed  by  the  keel  of  a  vessel,  by 
the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steamer,  or  by  the  stroke 
of  an  oar,  emit  a  bright  light.  When  very  abund¬ 
ant,  as  they  often  are  in  the  seas  of  warm  coun¬ 
tries,  the  display  made  by  these  minute  creatures 
is,  on  a  dark  night,  strikingly  beautiful. 
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The  Doctors  Talks. 

Freddie  S.  and  Harry  W.  are  neighbors  in  New 
Jersey,  and  are  much  interested  in  turtles,  frogs  and 
other  animals,  of  the  vicinity.  They  wish  to  make 
an  aquarium  for  animals  that  live  in  water,  and  ask 
for  the  best  size,  and  if  the  frame  can  be  wood. 

AN  AQUARIUM  TANK. 

The  frame  of  this  is  sometimes  of  wood,  but 
this  is  often  troublesome,  and  an  iron  one,  though 
more  expensive  at  first,  is  much  better.  But  I  advise 
not  to  get  a  square  or  regular  tank,  at  least  not  at 
first,  but  to  use  a  glass  jar.  Much  about  managing 
an  aquarium  can  only  be  learned  by  practice,  and 
the  jar  answers  for  this,  while  the  animals  will  be 
quite  as  well  off  as  in  a  more  elegant  home. 

WHAT  IS  AN  AQUARIUM  ? 

A  vessel  of  water  holding  fish,  tadpoles,  etc.,  in 
which  water  must  be  changed  every  day  or  two,  is 
not  a  proper  aquarium.  Fishes  and  other  creatures 
iive  for  years  in  a  pond,  or  deep  pool,  but  in  such 
an  artificial  pond,  the  water  must  be  changed  or 
they  will  die.  To  imitate  nature  we  need  plants, 
aS  well  as  animals  in  our  artificial  pond.  In  real 


ADD  ANIMAL  LIFE  SLOW’LT. 

Begin  with  snails  from  ponds  and  ditches,  and  a 
few  tadpoles — funny  fellows  they  are — and  when 
all  has  gone  well  for  some  days  you  may  add  a  very 
small  fish  or  two.  Frogs  and  turtles  breathe  the 
air,  and  you  must  so  arrange  that  they  can  leave 
the  water.  The  engraving  of  a  Frenchman’s  aqua¬ 
rium  for  frogs,  shows  how  he  provided  a  ladder 
and  branch  of  a  tree — willow  will  answer — to  give 
them  exercise,  and  all  is  covered  with  a  net  to  pre¬ 
vent  escape. 

PLANTS  AND  AMIMALS. 

These  are  necessary  to  one  another  in  the  aqua¬ 
rium.  Perhaps  Freddie  and  Harry  are  not  old 
enough  to  understand  the  whole  story, 
but  they  know  that  fishes,  tadpoles,  and 
some  snails  can  live  entirely  under  water. 

They  breathe  the  water,  or  more  properly 
the  air,  dissolved  in  the  water.  When 
these  are  confined  in  ajar  of  water,  after 
they  have  taken  out  all  the  air  it  contain¬ 
ed — breathed  it  out — they  will  become  un¬ 
easy,  go  to  the  surface  and  try  to  breathe 
the  air  and  if  not  given  fresh  water  will 
soon  die.  Of  the  air  dissolved  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  life 
supporting.  This  is  Oxygen ,  not 
a  hard  word  for  my  young 
friends  to  learn,  especially  as 
their  lives  depend  upon  having 
a  constant  abundance  of  it. 

Oxygen  is  that  part  of  the  air 
which  keeps  Freddie  and  Harry 
alive,  and  sustains  the  lives  of 
all  other  animals.  Inbreathing 
air  we  use  up  the  oxygen,  and 
we  return  to  the  air  a  deadly 
poisonous  gas,  carbonic  acid.  A 
man  or  other  animal  shut  up  in 
a  close,  tight  box,  or  small 
room,  would  soon  die  ;  the  oxy¬ 
gen  would  be  used  up -and 
the  gas  breathed  out  would 
soon  cause  death.  Animals  that 
live  in  the  water  breathe  more 
slowly,  but  in  time,  they  take 
all  the  free  oxygen  out,  giving 
back  this  very  poisonous  gas. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  PLANTS? 

Plants  growing  in  the  water  give  out 
to  it  oxygen,  just  what  the  fishes,  etc., 
need,  so  if  we  have  enough  plants  and 
not  too  much  animal  life  in  the  water, 
our  artificial  pond,  or  aquarium,  will 
keep  on  for  years,  without  need  of 
changing  the  water.  Where  do  plants 
get  their  oxygen  ? — a  very  proper  ques¬ 
tion.  The  carbonic  acid  the  fishes,  etc., 
give  out  in  breathing,  is  just  what  the 
plants  need.  This  is  in  part  oxygen,  so 
united  with  something  else  as  to  make  a 
deadly  poison  to  animals,  while  it  is  just 
the  life  of  the  plants.  These  take  it  in 
through  their  leaves,  split  it  up,  or  take 
it  apart,  so  to  speak,  and  send  the  good 
oxygen  back  into  the  water  to  keep  the  fishes, 
and  all  other  animals  alive. 

JUST  LOOK  AT  THE  ARRANGEMENT. 

We  have  plants  and  animals,  fishes,  etc.,  in  our 
jar,  both  in  water.  The  animals  are  all  the  time 
taking  oxygen  out  of  the  water,  and  giving  back  to 
it  a  deadly-poison  (carbonic  acid).  The  plants  take 
up  this  poison,  which  would  otherwise  kill  the  ani¬ 
mals,  and  in  return  give  out  the  life-sustaining  oxy¬ 
gen  to  support  them.  Can  anything  be  more  beau¬ 
tiful  ?  Tour  little  jar,  which  should  now  be  all  the 
more  interesting  to  you,  shows  in  a  small  way  the 
round  of  life  in  the  ponds  and  other  bodies  of 
water. 

A  PRACTICAL  POINT  HERE. 

In  managing  your  jar,  do  not  have  too  many  ani¬ 
mals,  fishes,  snails,  etc.,  for  your  plants.  This  can 
only  be  learned  by  experience,  but  if  the  plant  life 
and  animal  life  are  in  the  right  proportions,  the 
plants  and  animals  will  give  to  each  other  what 
they  need  year  after  year.  The  Doctor. 


A  Clever  Chinese  Toy. 

The  Chinese  make  many  toys,  but  none  are 
more  amusing  than  that  shown  in  figure  1.  No 
doubt  the  Chinese  have  a  name  for  it,  but  not 
knowing  what  it  is,  we  will  call  it  “  The  Acro¬ 
bats.”  The  box  in  which  the  toy  is  packed  is  so 
arranged  as  to  form  several  steps  when  it  is  pulled 
out.  The  acrobats  are  two,  and  apparently  have 
hold  of  two  long  poles  between  which  they  stand. 
Unlike  the  Chinese  women,  these  men  have  enor¬ 
mously  large  feet ;  they  need  these  to  keep  them 
steady  in  their  performance.  To  make  them  per¬ 
form,  the  steps  are  arranged,  and  the  two  figures 


Fig.  1. — THE  CHINESE  ACROBATS. 

with  their  poles  are  placed  at  the  top.  The  rear 
acrobat  goes  up,  turns  a  summerset  between  the 
poles  and  lands  on  the  step  below  ;  the  other  then 
repeats  the  same  performance,  and  over  they  go, 
one  after  another,  until  the  bottom  is  reached.  By 
building  up  other  steps  of  the  same  size  the  tumb¬ 
ling  may  be  greatly  prolonged.  “  How  is  it  done?” 
you  will  ask.  This  is  shown  in  figure  2,  where  you 
will  see  that  the  poles  used  by  the  acrobats  arc  hol¬ 
low.  In  each  of  the  holes  is  placed  a  little  quick¬ 
silver  or  mercury  (6),  which  you  no  doubt  know 
is  a  heavy  liquid  metal  which  runs  as  readily  as 
water.  When  the  mercury  runs  down  towards  the 


Fig.  2. — HOW  THE  ACROBATS  ARE  MADE. 

figure  8,  its  weight  lifts  the  other  (A),  and  he  lands 
on  the  step  below  ;  this  brings  the  poles  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  position  again,  the  mercury  runs  to  their  lower 
ends  and  by  its  weight,  sends  over  the  rear  figure 
in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  until  both  are  on 
the  same  level.  At  first  sight  this  life-like  motion 
of  the  big-footed  figures  is  very  puzzling,  but 
it  is  very  simple  when  you  know  how  it  is  done. 


ponds,  slow  running  streams  and  ditches,  there  is 
an  abundance  of  plant-life — not  the  large  plants 
growing  on  the  margins  with  their  roots  only  in 
the  water,  but  if  you  look  closely  you  will  find  a 
great  number  of  plants,  some  of  which  grow  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  water,  and  others  with  their 
greater  portion  below  the  surface  with  a  few  leaves 
floating  above.  1  f  we  place  such  plants  in  our  arti¬ 
ficial  pond,  all  will  go  well  and  we  need  not  change 
the  water  to  keep  our  fish,  etc.,  alive. 


PROCURE  A  GLASS  JAR. 


The  larger  the  better,  though  a  two-quart  one 
will  afford  much  amusement.  Place  in  the  bottom 
an  inch  or  so  of  clean  pebbles,  or  coarse  washed 
sand,  that  from  the  river-side  is  best,  and  fill  up 
With  river  or  brook  water,  or  if  neither  of  these 
i3  at  hand,  use  rain-water.  Now  get  some  of 
the  plants  that  grow  wholly  under  water,  wash 
them,  tie  small  stones  to  the  lower  ends  to  sink 
them,  and  place  them  in  the  jar;  let  all  stand  for  a 
few  days,  or  until  the  water  is  perfectly  clear. 
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Our  Cat  with  Scarlet  Fever. 

Below  is  a  portrait  of  our  “Becky,”  a  family 
pet — a  mixture  of  tabby  and  tortoise  shell, — with 
Xlie  silkiest  of  coats  and  the  sweetest  of  tempers. 
Her  ways  are  always  winning,  and  sometimes  re¬ 
markable,  but  the  feat  which  has  made  her  famous 
is — catching  scarlet  fever. 

Many  persons  do  not  believe  that  a  cat  can  take 
disease  from  a  human  being,  but  this  cat  did  it 
most  undoubtedly,  and  was  very  seriously  ill  for 
more  than  a  week.  It  began  by  her  insisting  on 
visiting  the  patient,  her  young  mistress,  though 
the  latter  was  too  ill  to  notice  the  little  animal 
lying  on  the  bed,  and  when  at  last  Becky  was 
forcibly  driven  from  her  post,  it  was  too  late,  for 
customary  symptoms  of  the  disease  plainly  showed 
themselves.  She  was  taken  violently  sick,  and  her 
throat  and  tongue  became  so  inflamed  that  she 
could  not  swallow ;  (no  one  thought  to  find  out 
whether  there  was  a  rash  under  her  fur),  but  at  all 
events  she  grew  thinner  every  day,  as  she  could 
neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  the  physician  in  atten¬ 
dance  prescribed  for  her  an  easy  death  by  chloro¬ 
form.  However,  some  one  suggested  putting  hot 
poultices  on  her  throat,  as  this  treatment  gave 
great  relief  to  the  human  patient,  and  accordingly 
flax  seed  meal  was  applied,  Becky  submitting  with¬ 
out  a  struggle.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  the 


poultice  was  hot  enough  to  scald  her,  but  she  bore 
the  heat  bravely,  evidently  knowing  what  it  was  for. 

One  morning,  the  person  who  took  charge  of  the 
poultices,  was  awakened  before  light,  by  puss, 
who,  after  “  clawing  ”  her  vigorously,  went  to  the 
table  under  the  gas-burner  where  the  linseed  was 
heated,  and  sat  looking  up  wistfully.  It  was  very 
evident  that  she  wanted  a  hot  poultice,  for  the  one 
last  put  on  was  quite  cold,  and  after  obtaining 
what  she  had  come  for,  Becky  went  down  stairs 
again  contented. 

In  a  few  days  she  was  convalescent,  and  spent 
most  of  her  time  before  the  fire  in  the  invalid’s 
room,  making  weak  attempts  to  lick  her  coat, 
which  through  neglect  had  lost  all  its  gloss. 

The  first  sign  of  returning  appetite  showed  itself 
when  she  endeavored  to  eat  the  cork  of  the  cod- 
liver-oil  bottle.  She  probably  thought  it  would 
give  her  strength,  she  being  a  reflective  cat— and 
particularly  fond  of  fish. 

This  case  of  scarlet  fever  is  an  absolute  fact,  as 
can  be  certified  by  several  witnesses. 


Bees  for  Boys. 

A  farmer  friend  has  sixty  colonies  of  bees,  a  fine 
flock  of  light  Brahma  fowls,  and  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres.  He  has  two  sons,  aged 
thirteen  and  sixteen  years  respectively,  and  the 
elder  boy  has  entire  charge  of  the  bees,  of  which 
he  is  very  fond.  He  runs  his  sections,  extracts 
the  honey,  introduces  queens,  divides  his  bees,  and 
Tears  queens  with  a  skill  which  many  a  veteran 
might  envy.  He  is  already  well  known  in  the  city, 
three  and  a  half  miles  distant,  for  his  honey,  and 
talks  about  bees,  and  quotes  authorities  in  the 
most  intelligent  manner.  All  his  honey  is  sold  in 
■one  grocery-store,  and  though  he  has  had  a  good 
yield  this  season,  and  has  reaped  a  fine  profit,  he 
•cannot  fully  supply  the  demand  at  he  store. 


New  Farm  Implements  and  Appliances. 


The  Wedge  Press. 

The  earliest  form  of  a  powerful  press,  for  ex¬ 
tracting  oils  from  seeds,  juices  from  fruits,  etc., 
was  the  Wedge  Press.  Although  the  screw  and 
hydraulic  presses  have  taken  its  place  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  this  press  is  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  very  powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
expensive,  though  its  capacity  is  limited,  since  a 
wedge  cannot  act  through  a  considerable  space. 
As  farmers  and  others  sometimes  need  a  powerful 
press,  we  give  an  engraving  of  the  usual  form  of 


the  wedge  press  to  suggest  the  manner  in  which 
they  can  construct  a  home-made  affair.  The  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  pressed  is  placed  in  bags  of  hair  cloth,  b, 
6,  each  of  which  is  between  two  iron  plates,  which 
are  perforated  with  holes  and  grooved,  to  allow  the 
oil,  juice,  etc.,  to  run  out  and  pass  below.  The 
box  which  contains  the  whole  must  of  course  be 
very  strong,  and  secured  by  iron  rods  running 
lengthwise.  The  spaces  between  the  iron  plates 
are  filled  in  with  blocks  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  the  pressure  applied  by  blows  with  a  maul 
upon  the  wedge  w.  To  relieve  the  press,  an  in¬ 
verted  wedge,  i,  is  provided  ;  a  few  blows  upon  the 
top  of  this  will  unlock  the  whole.  The  box  is 
made  tight,  and  the  expressed  liquid  is  drawn  off 
from  the  bottom.  A  contrivance  on  this  plan 
may,  in  the  absence  of  a  screw-press,  be  made 
useful  to  separate  the  last  portions  of  lard  from  the 
scraps,  and  for  other  farm  and  household  purposes. 


A  Hand  Protector. 


A  cover  for  the  thumb  and  forefinger  is  shown 
in  the  engraving.  A  belt  of  the  same  material 
passes  around  the 
hand,  and  thus  se¬ 
cures  the  protector  in 
its  place.  The  mate¬ 
rial  of  the  model  sent 
us,  from  which  the 
engraving  was  made,  is  a  heavy  cloth.  Leather 
could  be  used  in  like  manner  and  is  more  durable. 


Splicing  Fence  Posts. 


There  are  places,  as  crossing  over  gullies,  etc., 
where  unusually  long  posts  are  desirable,  though 


not  always  easy  to  obtain.  In  such  cases  prop¬ 
erly  spliced  posts  are  almost  as  durable  as  entire 
ones.  The  engraving  of  the  front  and  side  views 
shows  how  the  splice  may  be  made  to  secure 


strength  and  durability.  The  splices  should  be 
made  with  a  shoulder  at  the  lower  end,  and  well 
nailed  together,  after  which  one  or  two  bands  of 
hoop-iron  may  be  passed  around  the  splice  and  se¬ 
curely  fastened.  The  hoop-iron  band  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  a  splice  of  this  kind. 


A  Finger  “Stall.” 


Mr.  A.  C.  Swartz,  Girard,  Ky.,  sends  us  a  sketch 
and  description  of  a  Finger  “  Stall,”  made  in  the 
usual  way,  but  with  a  hole  cut  at  a,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  The  finger  is  first  passed  through 
this  hole,  bringing  the  seam  upon  the  back  of  it. 
Such  a  covering  for  a  sore  finger  is  much  more 
secure  and  comfortable  than  the  ordinary  “  stall.” 


Device  for  Gate  Post. 

Mr.  “  S.  C.  C.,”  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sends  us  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  post,  or  rather  a  device  to  keep  it  from 
sagging.  It  consists  of  a  triangular  lever.  The 
sill  piece  rests  upon  the  ground,  and  its  iuner  end 
abuts  against  the  post.  One  end  of  the  inclined 


piece  is  secured  to  the  post  at  or  near  its  top,  and 
its  opposite  end  is  fastened  to  the  sill  piece  at  or 
near  its  outer  end.  A  heavy  stone  may  be  placed 
upon  the  sill  piece,  between  the  joint  of  the  two 
members  and  the  post,  to  make  the  post,  secure. 


To  Keep  Grass  from  Walks. 


Mr.  John  Barker,  Calais,  Me.,  adds  an  item  to 
our  article  on  “  Edgings  for  Gravel  Walks,”  in  the 


SECTION  OF  GARDEN  WALK. 


September  issue.  He  writes :  “  It  is  often  said 
that  I  have  the  best  walks  and  lawns  in  town. 
Where  the  edge  of  my  walk  comes  to  the  grass,  I 
cut  out  the  earth,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and 
place  in  sifted  hard  coal  ashes.  This  stops  the 
grass  roots  at  the  edge.  My  main  walk  is  over  a 
hundred  feet  long,  and  for  the  last  five  years  it  has 
not  taken  three  hours  of  labor  to  keep  the  edges, 
on  both  sides,  neat  and  clean.  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  witch,  or  quack  grass,  and  to  stop  it  at  the  edge 
of  a  garden,  or  under  a  line  fence,  I  dig  a  trench 
six  inches  wide  and  deep,  and  have  no  more  trouble 
with  the  pest.”  This  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 


A  Device  for  Milk  Pans. 


All  house-keepers  know  how  very  difficult  and 
perplexing  it  is  to  judge  of  the  age  of  milk  set  in 
pans  at  different  milkings,  without  turning  up  the 
cream,  with  a  knife,  spoon,  or  finger,  or  blowing  it 
to  ascertain  the  thickness  of  the  cream.  Some 
years  since  my  wife  devised  the  following  method. 
One  of  her  boys  cut  her  a  set  of  cards,  of  suitable 
shapes ;  one  set  for  morning,  of  white  cards,  and 
another  for  evening,  of  red  cards, of  the  same  shape. 
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The  set  for  morning  was  marked  with  8.  M.,  for 
Sunday  morning ;  M.  M.  for  Monday  morning,  and 


LABEL  FOR  MILK  PANS. 


so  on.  The  red  cards  were  marked  in  a  similar 
manner ;  for  night,  N.  was  substituted  for  M.  A 
small  wire  was  run  through  two  holes  in  the  top 
of  each  card  and  bent  over  to  form  a  hook.  In  the 
morning  when  the  milk  is  strained,  a  white  card 
is  hooked  on  each  pan,  in  the  evening  a  redone. 
When  the  shelves  are  full,  one  has  only  to  glance 
at  the  labels,  to  ascertain  just  the  age  of  each 
pan  of  milk.  It  is  but  little  trouble  to  remove  the 
label  when  the  milk  is  used,  and  hang  it  on  a  wire, 
stretched  convenient  to  the  table. 


Corner  Shelves. 


In  the  old  style  of  domestic  architecture,  the 
corner  cupboard  was  quite  common.  Indeed,  it 
was  built  into  the  house,  and  was  a  conspicuous 
feature,  at  least,  of  the  drawing-room.  Shelves, 

.  or  racks,  made  to  fit  the 
corner,  may  often  be 
usefully  introduced  in 
houses  in  which  they  did 
not  form  a  part  of  the 
original  design.  The  en¬ 
graving  gives  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  set  of  such 
shelves,  which  in  a  house, 
lacking  in  closets,  as 
many  modern  houses 
are,  will  be  found  most 
useful,  whether  in  kitch¬ 
en,  dining-room,  or  sit¬ 
ting-room.  The  essen¬ 
tials  being  provided,  the 
sides  and  the  triangular 
shelves,  the  affair  may  be 
perfectly  plain,  or  high¬ 
ly  ornamental,  according 
to  the  use  to  which  it  is 
to  be  put.  In  the  sit¬ 
ting-room,  where  it  will, 
no  doubt,  serve  as  a 
“catch  all,”  the  shelves 
may  be  made  ornamental  by  edging  them  with 
some  material  that  will  cover  the  front  and  serve  as 
lambrequins.  Such  shelves  are  useful  in  the  shop. 


A  Convenient  Step-ladder. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Hope,  Kalamazoo  County,  Michigan, 
sends  us  a  drawing  of  a  step-ladder.  The  side 
pieces  are  six  inches  wide,  any  desired  length.  The 
top  step  is  one  foot  wide  and  two  feet  long.  The 
pieces  nailed  to  the  sides  are  six  inches  wide.  The 
braces  are  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  the  length 
is  proportionate  to  hight  of  ladder.  The  posts  are 
two  and  a  half  inches  wide  and  one  and  a  half  inch 


STEP-LADDER. 

thick,  fastened  to  the  upright  with  a  pin.  A  brace, 
showing  the  notch  to  go  on  a  pin  in  the  posts  is 


seen  below  in  the  engraving.  This  step-ladder, 
when  not  in  use,  can  be  quickly  folded  and 
hung  up  on  a  good  strong  nail  out  of  the  way. 


A  Home-Made  Flower  Stand. 

A  very  pretty  flower  stand  can  be  made  out  of  a 
table,  a  bucket,  and  half  a  dozen  old  tin  cans. 
Place  the  bucket  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  Punch 
several  holes  in  the  bottom  of  each  can,  and  screw 
them  firmly  to  the  table  by  screws  in  the  holes. 

Arches  of  stout  wire  may  be  made  across  the  top 
of  the  cans.  For  ferns  planted  in  the  cans,  which 
require  a  great  deal  of  water,  cover  the  top  of  the 
table  with  a  shallow  pan  to  catch  the  drip.  Other 
plants  should  only  have  the  soil  kept  damp.  Ge¬ 
raniums  are  fine  -for  winter  blooming,  as  are  also 
Coleus,  Fuchsias,  and  Petunias.  Some  kind  of  a 
vine  should  be  planted  in  each  of  the  corner  cans. 
Trailing  plants  produce  a  good  effect. 


A  Holder  for  Kindling-Wood. 

Two  pieces  of  hard  wood  plank  are  cut  for  the 
sides,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  fastened  on 
opposite  ends  of  a  block  of  wood.  The  small 
pieces  of  wood  to  be  broken  are  placed  in  the 
notches,  where  they  are  struck  in  the  middle  with 


the  axe.  The  slanting  top  of  the  middle-piece  of 
the  holder  may  receive  one  foot  of  the  chopper. 
The  holder  may  be  used  as  a  splitting-block. 


A  Carpet  Looper. 

Mr.  H.  Hudson,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  sends  us  a 
sketch  of  a  device  for  joining  the  ends  of  carpet 


rags.  The  blade,  figure  1,  is  made  of  thin  sheet 
steel,  three  inches  long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
wide,  ground  sharp  at  the  top.  The  slot  is  an  inch 
and  a  half  long  and  half  an  inch  wide.  The  blade 
may  be  held  firmly  by  inserting  it  in  a  block  of 
wood.  A  piece  of  wrought  iron,  of  same  width 
as  the  blade,  and  a  quarter  inch  thick,  may  be  used 
as  a  holder.  This  is  bent  and  rivetted  to  the  blade, 
as  shown  in  figure  2.  The  thumb-screw  fastens 
the  whole  to  the  table.  To  use  the  looper,  one  end 
of  a  strip  of  cloth  (1)  is  thrust  over  the  blade.  A 
second  strip  is  put  on  with  the  short  end  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction,  and  the  long  end  of  the  first  strip 
(2)  is  put  through  the  slot,  after  which  the  whole 
is  lifted  off  and  the  knot  pulled  up  tight.  The 
operation  of  looping  can  be  quickly  and  easily  done. 


CraHj-Wrasis  In  tlie  Lawn.-We  have 
received  inquiries  from  friends  in  many  different  States; 
concerning  crab-grass  in  their  lawns,  and  asking 
how  they  shall  get  rid  of  it.  Crab-grass  is  an  annual, 
and  only  appears  about  mid-summer.  The  first  step 
should  be  to  occupy  the  ground  with  perennial  grasses,, 
and  leave  little  or  no  room  for  the  intruder.  All  thin 
places  on  the  lawn  should  be  scratched  with  a  sharp 
rake,  and  an  abundance  of  the  seeds,  of  the  kind  used 
in  making  the  lawn,  should  be  sown,  using  the  roller 
afterwards.  If  crab-grass  appears,  mow  the  lawn,  and 
sweep  up  and  burn  the  clippings,  to  prevent  any  of  the- 
seeds  from  ripening.  With  proper  care,  this  pest 
of  the  lawn  in  autumn  may  be  entirely  subdued. 

A  Travvois. — W.  J.  Rockburn,  of  Quebec, 
writes  us  of  this  implement  used  by  his  French  neigh¬ 
bors  for  drawing  fence  rails,  or  any  light  timber  which 
one  horse  can  haul  out  from  among  fallen  timber.  It  is 
made  with  two  poles,  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
twelve  feet  long.  Four  feet  from  the  butt  ends  is  bored 
a  hole  in  each  end  about  If  inch,  on  which  is  fitted  a 
cross-bar,  made  of  some  tough  kind  of  wood.  One  foot 
back  from  this  is  a  bunk,  or  cross-box,  squared  on  the 
sides  and  bottom,  and  pinned  on.  The  bunk  is  about 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  some  light 
timber,  like  spruce  or  cedar.  On  this  the  timber  is 
placed,  when  hauled,  being  fastened  with  the  chain  that 
passes  under  the  bunk  and  up  over  the  top  of  the  load, 
down  the  other  side,  and  back  under  the  bunk,  and  up 
over  the  cross-bar,  and  hooked  into  the  whiffletree. 
This  is  a  very  useful  article  in  the  woods,  as  a  horse  can 
take  a  load  over  small  logs.  The  ends  of  the  rails  or 
timber  rise  with  the  travvois.  The  end  of  the  imple¬ 
ment  not  attached  to  the  horse  drags  on  the  ground. 

Cut  Worms. — Mr.  J.  M.  Haight,  Shelby, 
Mich.,  writes  us  that  he  is  much  troubled  with  worms, 
or  grubs,  eating  the  onions  and  nearly  all  other  garden 
vegetables.  These  worms  are  probably  the  larvse  of  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  night-flying  moths  of  the  genus  Agrotis 
and  related  genera.  They  are  all  much  alike  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  habits.  The  moths,  seen  in  late  summer,  are  of 
a  sombre  gray,  or  brown,  with  an  expansion  of  wing  of 
an  inch  and  a  half.  When  at  rest  the  wings  close  flatly 
over  the  body,  the  upper  ones  having  a  circular  and  a 
kidney-shaped  spot.  These  moths  fly  in  cloudy  days, 
and  often  enter  the  house  at  night,  attracted  by  the  light 
of  the  lamp.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  late  autumn 
upon  plants  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  soon 
hatch,  and  the  grubs,  or  cutworms,  enter  the  earth  and 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  various  plants.  As  cold  weather 
approaehes,  the  worms  go  deeper  and  remain  in  a  torpid 
condition  all  winter.  They  return  to  the  surface  in  the 
spring,  and,  with  an  appetite  sharpened  by  a  long  fast, 
they  voraciously  eat  any  succulent  plant.  Cut  worms 
feed  by  night,  and  hide  in  out-of-the-way  places  by  day. 
They  have  a  greasy  appearance,  being  plump,  smooth, 
and  of  some  shade,  green,  gray,  or  brown,  variously 
marked.  When  disturbed  they  coil  into  a  ball.  The 
full-grown  worm  descends  into  the  soil  and  forms  an. 
earthen  cocoon  and  becomes  a  chrysalid.  In  late  sum¬ 
mer  the  moth  comes  forth,  and  the  cycle  of  transforma¬ 
tions  is  complete.  There  are  several  natural  enemies  of 
the  cut  worm.  Ichneumon  and  other  flies  deposit  their 
eggs  within  She  worms,  and  thus  destroy  them.  The 
cannibal  beetles  and  some  spiders  feed  upon  them.  Birds 
and  chickens  are  fond  of  the  fat,  greasy  cut  worms,  and 
will  pick  them  up  greedily  on  plowed  ground.  One  of 
the  best  methods  of  ridding  an  infested  soil  of  this  pest, 
is  to  plow  it  late  in  the  autumn.  This  turns  up  the 
sluggish  worms  from  their  winter  quarters,  and  either 
kills  them  by  exposure  or  furnishes  a  food  for  the  ehick- 
ens  and  birds.  Other  insects  are  destroyed  the  same  way. 

Experiments  with  Wheat. — Prof.  J. 
W.  Sanborn  lias  tested  many  varieties  of  wlieat  upon  the 
farm  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College,  and  from  the 
results  he  constructs  the  following  table: 

Wheats  Per  Acre. 

White,  20  varieties;  average  for  3  years,  34.5  bushels. 

Red,  20  '•  "  “  3  “  27.1 

Amber,  7  “1  to  3  “  27.2 

The  Amber  wheats  were  mostly  grown  in  1882,  and  the 
number  of  varieties  is  small,  so  that  these  results  do  not 
fully  prove  that  White  wheats  are  the  most  productive  in 
that  soil  and  locality.  More  experiment*  are-  needed. 
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From  the  Toledo  Weekly  Blade,  September  13, 1883. 

HON.  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY  AND  HIS 
ORGANS. 

Elsewhere  in  this  week's  “  Blade,”  our  correspondent, 
“Pietro,”  gives  a  spirited  and  graphic  account  of  Hon. 
Daniel  F.  Beatty,  of  Washington,  N.  J.,  and  his  famous 
manufactory  of  organs  and  pianos.  Mr.  Beatty  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  a  man  may  do  who  has  energy,  determina¬ 
tion,  will,  and  brains.  From  a  poor  boy  from  a  mountain 
farm,  he  has  ascended  the  ladder  of  fame  and  fortune  till 
he  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  extensive  manufacturers  in 
the  world,  in  his  line,  but  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  citizens  of  his  State  and  country. 

The  thousands  of  inquiries  received  concerning  the 
Beatty  Organs  compelled  the  sending  of  a  reliable  corres¬ 
pondent  to  Mr.  Beatty’s  home,  and  the  result  will  be  read 
with  interest.  Of  one  thing  the  “  Blade  ”  readers  may  be 
sure:  Mr.  Beatty  is  a  substantial  fact,  his  business  is  con¬ 
ducted  exactly  as  he  represents  it,  and  those  having  deal¬ 
ings  with  him  may  be  sure  of  fair,  honorable  and  liberal 
treatment.  There  is  no  question  about  his  responsibility, 
any  more  than  there  is  a  mistake  in  his  original  method  of 
conducting  his  business. 

He  does  all  he  agrees  to,  and  even  more,  and  he  always 
has. 

The  extent  of  his  business  is  already  enormous,  and  there 
is  apparently  no  bounds  to  it.  He  is  now  turning  out  an  in¬ 
strument  every  seven  minutes,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  turning  out  60  an  hour.  We  have  now 
55,000,000  of  people  in  the  United  States— a  few  years  we 
shall  have  100,000,000.  With  this  increase  of  population,  the 
business  of  a  man  with  the  nerve,  the  capital  and  skill  of 
Daniel  F.  Beatty,  has  no  limits. 

The  people  as  well  as  Mr.  Beatty  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  wonderful  success. 


SHORT-HAND  BY  MAIL. 

lute  g 
L  private  t 
School 


A  speed  of  50  words  a  minute  guaranteed  in  one  course  of 
”  Class  and  private  tuition.  Send  for  pam- 


ool  of  Phonography, 

LINGLE  &  MCKNIGHT. 


lessons,  by  mail.  Clasi 
phlet.  Philadelphia 
1338  Chestnut  sit. 


©N35  TRIAL  OF  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 
with  the 


BLACIL  i'll?  ON  THEM,  will  convince 
Parents  of  their  VALUE. 


THE  PERFECT  RAZOR. 

DE  PEW’S  PATENT. 


Manufactured  from  the  finest  steel,  every  blade  set  ready 
for  use,  and  warranted  to  shave  perfectly  any  beard  grown 
on  the  human  face.  The  “  Scientific  American”  says:  “It 
is  a  marked  Improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  razor,  mak¬ 
ing  It  a  ‘  really  Scientific  Instrument.’  Much  better  adapted 
to  its  use  than  any  of  its  predecessors.”  Will  he  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  $2.00,  by  addressing 
W.  H.  De  Pew,  P.  O.  Box  3018,  New  York  City. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHIi^C  CLGTHIWC, 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  \Va« 
ter,  without  clanger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz¬ 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers — but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINE 
is  tho  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
the  name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


OPTICIANS. 

O  PERFECTED  0 

wOIEUTIFlO  NOVELTIEu 

Every  farmer  should  possess 
our  lPI-page  Illustrated  Manual  of 
Dairy  Instruments,  Agricul¬ 
turists’  appliances  for  the  drain¬ 
age  and  survey  of  farm  property, 
etc.;  superior  Microscopes,  Tele¬ 
scopes,  Magic  Lanterns,  Barome¬ 
ters,  Thermometers,  Compasses, 
Tape  Measures,  etc.,  included.  To 
obtain  gratis,  apply  at  once. 


ARTESIAN  WEL1 
DRILLING  4  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 


WELL  BORING, 

and  how  to  nse,is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recom¬ 
mended  in  il  Amerioan  Agriculturist,”  Nov.  No.,  isr#,  page dss. 
Send  for  ifc„  Portable,  low  priced,  woiked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  price  lint  p^d  term*  to  Ar^nts. 

Piers©  Well  Excavator  Sc,  Long  Island  City,  Hew  York. 


U  ■  u  f 

-■vU/'U 


STOVES  x  RANGES. 


LEAD  ALL  OTHERS 

EVERY  STYLE  AMD  PRICE 

GUARANTEED  QNEQUALED 

FOE!  OPERATION  ECONOMY,  DURA¬ 
BILITY  kUU  WORKMANSHIP 

improvements  and  Convenienses 
found  in  no  others. 

ALWAYS  RBJMLE 

POPULAR  EVERYWHERE. 

For  sale  in  every  City  and  Town  in  the  United  States. 

RATHBONE,  SARD  &  CO. 

ALBANY.'  DETROIT.  CHICAGO. 


DRESS  REFORM. 

Union  Undergarments. 

Vest  and  Diawers  in  One. 

EQUIPOISE.  Made  in  all  weights  of 
Merino  and  Cashmere ; 

Cbemilettes,  Princess 
Skirts, Equipoise,  Eman¬ 
cipation,  Dress  Reform, 
and  Comfort.  Waists. 

Corded  Wnlsts  a 
Specialty.  Shoulder 
Brace  and  Corset  com¬ 
bined.  Shoulder  Braces, 

Abdominal  Supporters, 

Obstetric  Bandages, 

Shoulder  Stocking  Sup- 
I  porters.  Sanitary  Nap- 
1  kins,  etc. 

Price  $2.25.  Custom  work  promptly  attended  to. 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

MRS.  A.  FLETCHER, 

6  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


who  are  Interested  in 

Growing  Crops 
cheaply  and  successfully 
should  write  us  for  our  pamphlet  on  pure 

fertilizers.  4^r*A  good  fertilizer  can  be  made 
at  homef  orabout  $  f  2  a  ton  by  composting 

with  POWELL’S  PREPARED  ChImTcALS*. 

References!  n  Every  State.  Agents  wanted 
forunoccupiedterritory.  Apply vyith references. 

BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturers  ot 

Powell’s  Tip-Top  Bone  Fertilizer, 

Bone,  Potash,  Ammonia,  &c. 

16  LIGHT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD 

"pioIisT 

*  «««» 

LIQUIDPAINTS 

Are  the  purest,  finest,  richest,  most  durable  and  economi¬ 
cal  paints  ever  made  for  structural  purposes.  Samples  of 
colors  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  by  mail. 

From  American  Agriculturist,  November,  1880. 
“We  can  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  our 
recommendations  of  tills  firm  and  Its 
paints  in  llse  past.” 

Send  for  Copy  of  oar  Pamphlet, 

“  STRUCTURAL  DECORATION,” 

with  illustrations  of  prominent  buildings  and  other  struc¬ 
tures  painted  with  our  paints. 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING. 

The  best  in  the  market.  Suitable  for  steep  or  flat  roofs 
In  all  climates. 

STEAM  PIPE  AND  BOILER.  COVERINGS, 
ASBESTOS  STEAM  PACKING, 
ASBESTOS  MILLBOARD, 

ASBESTOS  SHEATHINGS, 
ASBESTOS  BUILDING  FELT  (fireproof), 
COATINGS,  CEMENTS,  etc.,  etc. 

H.  W.  JOHMS  MTg  Co., 

87  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

170  North  4th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

45  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ir  pays^ 


to  sell  our  Hand  Rubber 
Stamps.  Samples  free. 
Foljambe  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


IWONDERS 

B  @  Our  Mammoth  Hlustrated 


MUSICAL 
OPTICAL 
MAGICAL 
ELECTRICAL 
MECHANIC  A L 
Our  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  dr  above 
land  many  other  marvelous  and  curious  things 
I  is  a  wonder  in  itself.  Sent  FREE  on  application. 

SCENTS  WANTED  maUiUlanterns 

1 150  pages,  including  Photo,  and  Lecture,  1 0c. 

HARBACH  ORGAN  !N  A  CO. 

1 809  FILBERT  STREET,  PHILADA.,  PA.. 


The  ACCURATE  WATCH 

Jiade  to  use,  kefep  time,  and  not  break  down.  Stfen  Winder, 
Stem  Setter.  German  Silver.  Case  Nickel-plated.  Price 
810,  delivered.  Circulars  free. 

CUMMINGS  &  CO.,  38  Dey  Street,  New  York. 
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BEAUTIFUL  ELOWEES 

HYACINTHS,  CROCUS, 

TULIPS ,  LILIES, 
NARCISSUS,  &c. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  above,  with 
full  directions  for  culture,  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  Small 
Fruits— Winter  Flowering  Plants  for  house  culture.  Agri- 
cuUural  Seeds  and  Garden  Requisites— 74  pages,  mailed  to 
all  applicants. 

15.  It.  BLISS  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  4129,  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

Our  New  Autumn  Catalogue  of 
DUTCH  BULBS,  PLANTS,  and 
SHALL  FRUITS,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to 
all  applicants.  It  contains  a  complete  list 
and  represents  a  large,  well-grown  and 
selected  stock.  Our  Flower  Seed  List  will 
be  found  replete  with  the  best  strains  of 
Primula,  Calceolaria,  Pansy,  Smilax,  Apple 
Geranium,  and  other  Florist’s  Seeds  of 
new  crop. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

FINE  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY. 

ED  D  proposing  to  give  all  of  his 

,  X  .  JaAIJDj.  time  to  literary  work,  offers 
his  plant  business,  stock7and  good  will  for  sale.  Is  willing 
to  rent  the  land  in  fruit,  and  make  very  advantageous 
terms.  Address, 

JE.  IP.  ROE,  Agt.,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

TO  NURSERYMEN. 

PEACH  PITS. 

A  large  stock  of  choice  Southern  Natural  Peach 
Pits  for  planting.  Samples  aud  prices  on  application. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 

1114  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dutch  Bulbs 

NEW  AND  RARE  WINTER  FLOWERING 
PLANTS,  NEW  FRUITS,  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— Large  importations,  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Lulbs,  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-house  Plants,  Palms,  Orchids,  Boses,  &c.,  well 
grown,  cheap.  New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cheiries, 
new  Grapes,  new  Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of 
all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  Catalogues  mailed  to 
applicants.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Warranted  true  to  name. 
Lowest  Prices,  and 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties.  At 
dozen  rates,  free  by  mail. 
Special  attention  called 
to  Promising  Novelties.  Send  for  Price-List. -Address, 
BUSH  dfc  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Moor’s  Early,  Pockiington,  Prentiss,  Lady,  and 
ail  the  best  old  and  new  varieties.  Superb,  Hausell, 
Prolific,  and  other  Raspberries.  Early  Cluster, 
Early  Harvest,  Wilson,  and  Wilson  Jr.  Black- 
berries.  Atlantic,  Legal  Tender,  James  Vick, 
and  other  Strawberries.  Fay’s  Currant.  Keifler 
and  Le  Conte  Pears.  Price-list  FREE.  Address 
JOEL  HORNER  ifc  SON,  Merchautville,  N,  J. 


umson  Nurseries. 

100,000  Peach  Trees 

150,000  Mulberry  Trees  for  silk  food  ;  best 
varieties.  Silk-worm  Eggs.— Choice  Small 
Fruits.— 75  Acres  of  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  including  Rhododendrons, 
Azalias,  Kalinin,  Japanese  Maples,  etc. 
etc.  Catalogues  Free. 

HANCE  &  BORDEN,  Mang’rs, Red  Bank,  X.  J. 


Deciduous  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs, 

Roth  of  Large  and  Small  Size#  One  of  the  finest 
collections  ever  offered.  Special  quotations  to  parties 
buying  largely.  A  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  including 

100,000  APPLE  AND  PEACII  TREES, 

and  other  Fruits  in  Variety.  Small  Fruits  and  Grape 
Vines,  all  the  leading  new  and  old  sorts.  A  Descriptive 
Catalogue  Free. 

WILLIAM  H.  MOON,  Morrisvtlle,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


GRAPES 


PEACH  TREES 

Worked  on  Natural  Stocks. 

An  immense  stockinclud- 
ing  Schutnaker,  Pratt, 
Wheatland,  Waterloo, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Wa¬ 
ger.  &c.  Descriptions, hints 
on  Peach  Culture,  and  low 
prices,  and  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  of 
all  kinds  mailed  applicants. 
J.  T.  LOVETT, 
Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
Introducer  of  Mansell  and  Cuthbert  Raspberries. 


BURPEE’S 

Farm  Annual  for  1884. 

Containing  full  list  standard  Garden,  Farm  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  all  the  Latest  Novelties.  Handsomely  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Colored  plates,  and  containing  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Farmer  aud  Market  Gardener.  Sent  Free 
on  application  Address, 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Sale  Cheap. 

300,000  Peach  Trees.  1  year  from  bud,  raised  from 
Tennessee  pits.  100,000  Cherry  and  La  Versailles 
Currants,  land  2  years  old.  25,000  Concord  Vines, 
1  and  2  years  old,  together  with  a  full  assortment  of 
other  Nursery  stock.  Address, 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ot. 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  TREES,  &c.,  A  superior 
stock  of  all  the  leading  varieties,  both  new  and  old,  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates.  Price  List  Free.  Address 

IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 


£>00,000  Peach  Trees  for  fall  of  1883.  Suitable  for  all 
U  sections,  at  especially  low  rates.  Also  a  full  stock  of 
all  Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines.  100,000  Wilson  Early 
BlacLberry,  grown  from  root  cuttings,  and  a  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  Grapes,  Raspberry,  Asparagus,  Strawberries,  &c 
Send  orders  early,  and  secure  best  stock  and  assortment 
Address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Village  Nurseries 
Hightstown,  N.  J. 


A  NEW  VARIETY  OF  HARD  WHEAT. 

Since  three  years  ago  we  have  raised  this  wheat  from  a 
small  sample,  and  have  this  year  threshed  from  17  bushels 
seed  317  bushels  of  fine  wheat.  It  needs  less  seed  per  acre 
than  any  other  wheat.  1  bushel  per  acre  is  ample  when 
ground  is  in  good  condition.  This,  with  the  splendid  qual¬ 
ity  and  extraordinary  yield,  has  induced  us  to  offer  some  of 
the  wheat  for  sale  for  seed  at  the  following  prices:  1  bu., 
$3.00;  K  bu.,  $1.50;  1  peck,  $1  00,  or  less  quantity  if  required. 
A  discount  given  for  larger  quantities.  If  you  want  to  im¬ 
prove  your  wheat  yield,  then  get  some  of  this  wheat.  Send 
money  by  Registered  Letter  or  Postal  Notes.  Address, 
Heimerdinger  Bros.,  Golden  Gate,  Brown  Co.,  Minnesota. 


iwoMmHggssfi 


BhUKStKT  UU. 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL  ■  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Catalogue 
for  Fall  of  1883  now  ready  and  mailed  on  application 

82^600  ACRES!  13  GREENHOUSES  ! 


THE  DINGEE  &  COWARD  GO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


SPLENDID  POT  PLANTS,  specially  prepared  for 
House  Culture  and  Winter  Bloom.  Delivered 
safely  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  all  post  offices. 
5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  for  SI; 
12for$2;  19  for  S3 ;  26forS4;  35forS5;  75for 
$10;  100  for  S13.  We  CIVE  AWAY, in  Pre¬ 
miums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES  than  most  es¬ 
tablishments  grow.  Our  NEW  CU1DE,  a  completii 
Treatise  on  the  Rose, 10pp. elegantly  illustrated  —  free  to  a1.' 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


WILSON  JUNIOR  PEDIGREE 

BLACKBERRY. 

The  LARGEST,  BEST,  and 
MOST  peoductive  Early  Black¬ 
berry,  3H  inches  around,  from 
seed  of  selected  Wilson’s 
Early. 

KIEFFER  HYBRID 

Pear  Trees. 

100,00© 

Peach  Trees. 

Strawberries, 
Raspberries, 

Grapes,  &c.,  &c. 
Catalogue  with  TfDTiTri 
Colored  Plates  X  XYJli.Il,. 

WRfl.  PARRY, 

PARRY  P.  O.,  N.  J. 

Whitney’s  Western  Tree  Digger. 

Our  Machine  will  do  the  work  of  twenty  men,  and  do  it 
better,  quicker,  and  more  satisfactory,  getting  better  and 
more  roots  than  is  possible  with  a  spade,  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  N.  A.  WHITNEY,  Franklin  Grove,  Lee  Co.,  Ill. 

FAIRVIEW  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 

250,000  handsome  Peach  Trees. 
Kiefler  Pear  Trees.  Millions  of  Fruit 
aud  Ornamental  Trees.  25  Acres  Big 
Berries— Old  Iron  Clad,  Manchester,  Big 
Bob,  and  all  others.  Catalogues  free. 
Address  J.  PERKINS, 

Moores  town,  N.  J. 

best  Market  pfaT" 

99,999  Peach  Trees.  All  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  new  and  old  Strawberries,  Cur- 
rants^^rapes^^asgberries^ete^^^ 

EARLY  CLUSTER 

Ser^TTackEerry,  earyTtumfy^^oocT; 

single  hill  yielded  13  quarts  at  one  pick¬ 
ing.  Send  for  free  Catalogue. 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown.N.J, 


F  R  UBT 

!\SOTES 

(Monthly.) 


And  Mrs.  Garfield  Strawberry 
for  1884.  The  two  forprice  of  o:.e. 
An  immense  stock  of  Tyler  and 
all  Black  Caps  and  Small  Fruits. 
Also  Wager  Peach.  Address 


R,  JOHNSTON,  Shortsville,  Ontario  County.N.  Y. 

W/" ANTED— Salesmen  for  each  Comty  in  the  U.  S. 
v  T  Salary  $75  to  $100  and  expenses.  Goods  sold  by  sam¬ 


ple. 


LA  BELLE  MANUF’G  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TROWBRIDGE 

l^B  ROAD-CAST' 


SEED  SOWER 

THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  lime,  salt,  ashes,  fertili¬ 
zers— and:  everything-  requiring-  broadcasting— any 
ouantity  per  acre,  better  and  faster  than  by  any  other 
method.  Saves  seed  by  sowing  it  perfectly  even. 
Sows  single  or  double  cast,  all  on  either  or  bom  sides 
of  wagon.  Not  affected  by  wind,  as  the  seed  is  not 
thrown  up  into  the  air.  Perfectly  simple.  Readily 
attached  to  any  wagon.  Lasts  _a  life-time.  Can  bo 
used  wherever  a  wagon  can  be  driven.  Team  walking- 
one  mile  sows  four  acres  of  wheat.  Crop  one-fourth, 
larger  than  when  drilled.  Send  stamp  for  circulars 
giving  terms  and  testimonials.  Mention  this  paper. 

C.  W.  DORR,  Secretary, 

3EES  MOINES  3PFJG  CO.,Des Moines,low9 


CIBLEY’SCEEDS 

of  ALL  PLANTS,  for  ALL  CROPS,  for  ALL  CLI¬ 
MATES.  All  are  tested;  only  the  best  sent  out. 

Grain  and  Farm  Seed  Manual ;  History  and  best  methods  I 
of  culture  of  Grains,  Root  Crops,  Grasses,  Fodder  Crops,  Trees 
Planting,  etc.  only  lOcts.  Annual  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  pnnR  SFEfl'; 
several  thousand  varieties,  FREE.  ruun  a 

HSU  AIMS  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Chicago,  I'1, 


SIBLEY’S  SEEDS 


ANDRETH 


PEDIGREE 

f 


THE  U.  S.  MAIL  BRINGS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR! 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1784.  Drop  us  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  PRICED  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LANDRETH,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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HANSELL  IrIGHT1  RfoT 

Host  profitable  RASPBERRY  yet 
produced.  Send  for  full  account. 

SMALL  FRUITS! 

All  valuable  varieties.  A  superior 
stock  of  FRUIT  TREES.  Bril¬ 
liantly  illustrated  Catnloguc/ree, 
telling  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

JJ.LOVETT^UAA 

Introducer  of  Outhbert  Raspberry . 


|  Pampas,  Palm-Leaves.  | 

mty  $2 


2  Elegant  Decorative  Bouquets 
suitable  for  large  rooms , 

Holiday  Cards  and  Letter  Paper  ornamented 
with  Natural  Flowers ,  'Tropical  Grasses,  etc. 
ARNOLD  PUETZ,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
Send  for  a  Special  Price  IAst. 


800,000  No.  1  PEACH  TREES. 

Over  eighty  varieties  among  which  can  be  found  kinds 
suited  to  all  sections,  including  all  the  new  and  old  standard 
sorts  ;  also  300,000  Apple  Trees,  200,000  of  them  extra  long 
keeping  varieties,  adapted  to  Southern  planting,  and 
wherever  long-keeping  varieties  are  desirable.  Kiefer  and 
Leconte  Pears.  Also  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery 
stock,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times.  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Small  Fruit,  and  other  plants  sent  by  mail  to  all  sections. 
Catalogues  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with  much 
valuable  information,  mailed  gratis. 

- PETERS, 


RANDOLPH 


Wilmington  (Delaware). 


TiEACH  TREES  at  living  prices.  Apple.  Plum, 
L  Small  Pruits,  «Src.  Prices  on  Application. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

150,000  KIEFFER  &  LECONTE 

'  —  e?  A  Equal  in  profit 

US,  Iff  ©  to  the  Orange, 
.eally  Blight-proof,  only,  on 
their  own  roots.  All  other  Pear 
Stocks  are  subject  to  blight. 
Trees  and  rooted  Cuttings 
at  reasonable  prices.  Full  as¬ 
sortments  of  Fruit  Trees  and 
_  Fruit  Plants.  Cataloguefree. 
r  Address  W.F.  1IEIKE8,  Manager, 
HuntftTllle  fiurserifcs,  Huntsville,  Ala. 


The  only  adjustable  Wire  Cloth  Sieve  made.  It  will  take 
©ut  good  seed  from  the  refuse  of  windmills  that  cannot  be 
cleaned  bv  any  other  process.  Can  be  adjusted  to  many 
different  size  and  shaped  meshes.  No.  1  Sieve  will  separate 
Plantain,  Daisy,  Buckthorn,  Wild  Carrot,  &c.,  from  Clover 
Seed,  Red  Top  and  Plantain  from  Timothy,  and  Timothy 
from  Clover  Seed.  No.  2  will  separate  Rye,  Cheat  and 
Cockle  from  Wheat.  No.  3  grades  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn. 
Endorsed  by  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  D. 
Landreth  &  Sons,  Plant  Seed  Co.,  Henry  A.  Dreer,  J.  M. 
McCullough’s  Sons,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  J.  L.  Breck  &  Sons, 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dep’t.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prices :  Nos.  1  and  2,  $2.25 ;  No.  3,  $2.50.  Express  prepaid. 

Ask  your  Hardware  Dealer  for  them. 

MILTON  SIEVE  CO.,  Limited,  Milton,  Pa. 

THE  CHEAPEST 

Fore© 


Pump 


IN  THE  WORLD. 

Especially  adapted  for  Spraying  Fruit 
Trees,  Watering  Gardens  and  Lawns, 
and  washing  Carriages.  Will  throw  a 
steady  stream  60  feet.  Can  he  applied 
to  any  service  that  a  Cistern  or  Force 
Pump  can  be  used  for.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Lockport,  N.  V. 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM. 
JONES,  BE  PAVS  THE  FUSISUI, 

Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  6  years.  All  sizes  as  low. 
For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


BOWKER’S 

Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate  with  Potash. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and  low  in 
price.  Send  tor  Pamphlet. 

BOWKEIi  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  IVew  York. 

KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

PULVERHZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 

Greatest  Agricultural  in¬ 
vention  of  the  age.  Saves 
90  per  cent,  of  labor,  and 
doubles  the  value  of  the 
manure.  Spreads  evenly 
all  kinds  of  manure  broad¬ 
cast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 

_ the  time  required  by  hand. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  to 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  BPF’ti  CO.*  Syracuse,  Onondogo  Co.,  N.  ¥• 

^  TRIUMPH™ 

Steam  Generator 

(Improved), 

For  Cooking  Feed,  Heat¬ 
ing  Water,  &c. 

Send  for  new  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar,  and  mention  this  paper. 

RICE,  WHITACRE  &  GO’., 

35  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


I 


$1000 


Positively  sure  to  Agents  everywhere  selling 
our  New  8ILVER  MOULD  WHITE  WIRE 
CLOTHES-LINE.  Warranted.  Pleases  at  sight. 
Cheap.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Agents 
Everv  100  Davs  clearing  $10  per  day.  Farmers  make  $900  to 
'  *  $1200  during  Winter.  Handsome  samples  free. 

Address,  GIRARD  WIRE  MILLS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I 


THE  “KEYSTONE.” 

The  Best  Portable  Steam  Drill¬ 
er  in  the  world  for  drilling 
Artesian  and  Ordinary  Water 
Wells.  Test  Wells  for 
Minerals,  Air  Holes  for 
Mines,  Oil  Wells  and 
Pipe-driving  can  he  set  up 
anywhere  in  one  hour. 


Ii.  P.  S.  D.  Co.,  Limited,  Fallston,  Pa. 


“THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 

Ma*  engine  sjiS 

(For  all  sections  and  purposes.  Write  for  FREE  1  amplilet 
and  Prices  to  The  Aultman  &  Taylor  Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

The“yiCTOR”IIN«  CHOPPER 


Blades. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 

45  Ceuta  Each,  Postage  Free. 

C.  S.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


COShotCuns- 


.Revolvers, 
Rifles, 
_ ,  Etc. 

I  Address  " 

&  T  p^=e&a*^*~Larae  JZ^^-Is^GreatWeatern*5 

gi&&*Catalogue  fret.  GunWorks,  Pittsburgh,  Pa?* 


ADAMS’  BARN-FLOOR  HORSE-POWER.  H 


This  Power  is  easily  folded  when  not  in  use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  wants  who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or 
anything  one  or  two  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular .  2-horse  Power,  Jack  Belt  and  22  feet  flat  Belt,  $40 ; 
horse  Pc 


•1-horse  Power,  $55. 


SMITH  tfc  WOODARD,  Man’f’rs,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


WHICH  MEANS 

%  Months’  Subscription  for  $0.00. 

Every  new  subscriber  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  1884,  whose  subscription  reaches  tis 
before  Koiember  UO,  will  be  presented 
with  the  November  and  December  numbers  of  this 
year  free — that  is  to  say,  they  will  receive  two 
numbers  for  nothing.  Though  the  regular  sub¬ 
scription  price  is  $1.50  a  year,  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  gives  readers  more  engravings  and  as 
much  reading  matter  as  other  Periodicals  which 
charge  $4.00  a  year.  We  make  this  special  ad¬ 
ditional  inducement  of  two  numbers  for  new 
subscribers,  because  we  are  confident  that  when 
we  have  once  secured  the  new  subscribers, 
we  shall  retain  them  in  the  future.  We  want 
100,000  more  just  such  subscribers  this  year,  and 
if  our  present  readers  will  each  render  a  little 
assistauce,  we  shall  certainly  have  them. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


AND 


LOG  BOOK. 


Nearly  a  Million  Sold.  Most  complete  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all  kinds  of 
Lumber,  Logs,  Planks,  Scantling:  cubical  contents  of 
square  and  round  Timber  ;  hints  to  lumber  dealers  ;  wood 
measure ;  speed  of  circular  saws ;  care  of  saws  •  cord-wood 
tables  ;  felling  trees  ;  growth  of  trees  ;  land  measure  ; 
wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  heading  bolts,  etc. 
Standard  book  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Get  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Ask  your  book¬ 
seller  for  it.  Sent  post-paid  for  35  cents. 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Box  238,  Eochester,  N.  Y. 


OR  “NO  TENSION”  SEWING  MAC 

BEST  AND  STRONGEST  SEAMS. 

UNEQUALLED  LIGHTNESS  OF  RUNNING. 

AND  DOES  NOT  INJURE  HEALTH. 

Full  investigation  afforded  to  all. 

Willcos  &  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 

SoLdByAL  L  DEALERS  ThroughoutThe WORLD. 

G  OLD  MEDAL  PARI  S  EXPO  S ITION-187S. 


LYON&HEALY 

State  &  Monroe  Sts., Chicago 

Will  send  prepaid  to  any  address  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE,  / 

for  1883,  200  pages,  210  Lugravings 
of  instruments,  Suits,  Caps,  Belts, 

Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamps, 

^Stands.  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  and. 

“Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  Repairing 
Materials,  also  includes  Instruction  and  Ex- 
iercises  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue' 
of  Choice  Band  Music. 

%£T  FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  HOOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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HEEBNER’S  PATENT 


Level  T read  Horse  Power 


Heebner's  Improved  Little  Giaut  Thresh¬ 
ing  Jtlaehine. 


No  other  Power  is  as  powerful  and  easy  for  the  horses. 
The  Level  Lags  and  Speed  Regulator  are  the  most  valuable 
Improvements  ever  made  in  horse  powers.  See  fnat  you 
get  Heebner’s,  any  other  with  level  lags  will  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  our  patents. 

The  Little  Giant  has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
Thresher.  None  can  do  work  as  fast,  nor  any  better,  and 
none  are  better  made.  Union  Feed  Cutter,  Drag  and  Circu¬ 
lar  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HEEBNER  ifc  SONS,  Eansdalc,  Pa. 


CE^TE^HilL 

FANNING  MILL 

The  best 
mill  in  the 
world.  1 1 
s  eparates 
Oats, Cockle 
and  all  foul 
stuff  from 
wheat.  It  is 
also  a  Per¬ 
fect  Cleaner 
of  Flax,  Tim¬ 
othy.  Clover, 
and  all  kinds 
of  Seeds.  The 
great  im- 
pro  vement 
over  other 
mills  is  that 
it  has  Two  Shoes,  it  is  especially  adapted  to 
warehouse  use.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular 
and  Price-List. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS,  Racine,  Wis. 


A  Beautiful  Custom, 

Christmas  and  New  Year  Gifts, 


It  is  a  beautiful  custom,  prevailing  in  all  civilized 
lands — the  remembering  of  one  another  with  gifts 
and  souvenirs  during  the  Holidays.  It  is  a  custom 
which  has  come  down  from  the  earliest  times. 
Not  only  the  ancient  Romans,  but  the  Saxons  and 
Druids  presented  gifts  to  one  another,  and  to  their 
rulers.  Under  the  Caesars,  the  giving  of  presents 
at  this  season  of  the  year  became  so  expensive  a 
luxury,  that  Claudius  limited  the  amount  and  num¬ 
ber  by  an  official  decree.  In  some  villages  of  Ger¬ 
many,  parents  send  all -their  holiday  gifts  intended 
for  their  children  to  one  person,  who,  “  in  high 
buskins  and  white  robe  and  mask,  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  flaxen  wig,”  fjoes  from  house  to  house  and 
gives  them  out  to  the  children  according  to 
their  merits,  as  narrated  to  him  by  their  parents, 
who  receive  him  with  great  pomp  and  reverence. 

We  are  glad  that  the  custom  of  giving  holiday 
gifts  is  increasing  every  year  in  this  country.  The 
beautiful  IPreiniiam  List  sent  out  with 
the  October  American  Agriculturist,  enables  every 
Father,  Mother,  Brother,  Sister— everybody,  to  get 
these  presents  for  one  another  without  money 
and  with  little  labor. 


THE  OLD  RELSABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

27  TEilies  1ST  VSE. 


W4r 

GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sizea-l  to  40  H.  Power 

Adopted  by  U.S.gov. 
at  forts  and  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  IXL  Feed  Mill, 

which  can  be  run  by  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

0.  S.  WIKD  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO.  BATAVIA  111. 


Tic  Watertown 

WINDMILL 

THE  BEST  IN  USE 
Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  A 
II.  H.  BABCOCK 
BUGGY  CO.. 
Successors  to  II .  H.  Babcock 
&  Sons,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


7,000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

IN  USE  IN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  of 
the  U.  S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 

.  r  been  made  by  us  for  15  years,  and  has 

never  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  MILLS  SENT  ON  80  PAYS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS.  CORN 
SlIELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIN D'  MILL 
AND  FEED  MILL  CO.  .Bataria,  Kane  Co.IU. 


OLD  RELIABLE  STOVER. 

We  Manufacture  the  Stover  Pumping 
Windmill,  as  well  as  Geared  Windmills  of 
ail  sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shellers, 
Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders,  operated 
,  by  Pumping  Windmills.  Corn  and  Cob 

Double-faced  Grinders  with  Sweep,  and  Corn  Cul¬ 
tivators.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Agencies. 
FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO.. 

Freeport,  III.,  IT.  S.  A. 
Sole  Owners.  Proprietors,  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Stover  Wind  Mill  for  the  United  States. 


There  is  a  great  variety  of  articles  from  which  to 
select,  including  Books,  Jewelry,  Time  Pieces, 
Silverware,  Musical  Instruments,  Microscopes, 
Pocket  Knives,  Scroll  Saws,  Printing  Presses, 
Guns,  etc.  The  Domestic  Type  Writer,  page  495, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  great  List  of 
Premiums.  We  hope  before  this  time  that  all  of 
our  readers  are  getting  the  subscriptions  which 
will  secure  for  them  the  Premium  articles  for  their 
holiday  souvenirs. 

You  need  not  wait  to  complete  the  Club  for  Pre¬ 
miums,  but  as  fast  as  you  receive  the  subscriptions 
send  them  to  us,  so  that  the  parties  may  receive 
their  paper  without  having  to  wait.  We  will  give 
each  credit  on  Premium  account  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  received,  and  when  one  has  completed 
the  Club,  we  will  send  the  Premium  forthwith. 

jgpRemember  that  all  new  subscribers  for  1884, 
whose  subscriptions  are  received  by  November 
20,  will  be  presented  with  the  November  and  De¬ 
cember  numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  of 
this  year  iVee.<Jgl 

- -o-«, - 

Enormous  Grain  Keceipts.  —  We 

have  hitherto  referred  to  the  great  amount  of  corn  kept 
back  by  farmers,  and  especially  so,,  in  Kansas,  in  hopes 
of  higher  prices.  Large  amounts  of  money  have  been 
borrowed  on  this  corn,  often  as  high  as  at  two  per  cent 
a  month.  The  good  prospects  for  the  crop  of  this  year 
have  blighted  the  hopes  and  expectations,  and  this  old 
stock,  with  portions  of  the  new  crop,  are  now  being 
rushed  into  market.  The  same  remarks  apply  in  part  to 
other  grains.  As  an  illustration,  take  the  receipts  fora 
single  day  in  the  City  of  Chicago  alone.  The  offi¬ 
cial  returns  of  receipts  weie :  Corn,  over  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  car-loads;  wheat,  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  cars; 
oats,  three  hundred  and  seventeen  cars ;  rye,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six  cars;  barley,  thirty-nine  cars ;  total, 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  car-loads  of 
grain  for  a  single  day  !  Allowing  an  average  of  forty 
feet  per  car,  including  locomotives,  this  would  make  a 
continuous  train  of  nearly  seventeen  miles.  These 
grain  cars,  the  live  stock,  and  other  freight  cars,  to  say 
nothing  of  ttiose  bringing  hitman  live  stock,  indicate  the 
enormous  business  centering  in  a  single  city  not  half  as 
large  as  New  York. 


Aierilanischer  Agriculturist 

®ev  9lmcrifauijd)t  Mgriculturift  iff  tin  mufangreicbed. 
prddjtig  audgeflatteted 

SHuftmteS  gontilicn*3foimtal. 
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ber  Simcrifanijrfic  Wgriculturiit  bcbcuteub  ntcljr  unb 
grbiegencren  Stfefioff.  ferner  jatjlvcidjcre.  ffinfllerifd) 
feincr  burdigeffibrte  SHujlrationen  3u  geriitgerem 
Vrcije  bieteu  faun,  aid  irgcnb  tin  anbered  23latt: 

Oic  nambaften  ©elbfummen,  ipeldjc  auf  bie  feit 
30  3abrcn  brlcbcnbc  euglifdic  Sludgabe  bed  StmcrifauL 
(elicit  Slgricnlturiil  pcripanbt  tperbeit  unb  ftd)  fur  23e- 
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mientgcltlid)  jut  SQecfuguug  ! 

(Ed  mare  u  n  nt  6  g  I  i  di,  lpcnigflend  lpfirbc  cd  nidit 
genjinnbringenb  fein,  ffir  Die  b  c  u  t  f  e  31  u  d  g  a  b  e 
a  1 1  e  i  it  f  o  I  cb  e  O  p  f  e  r  jit  bringen- 

Dap  bie  SBunfdie  unb  fJlatbfdildge  bed  StmerifanijiOett 
Slgricutturift  fiber  Sitter-  unb  ©artenbau,  £audipirtb- 
fdiaft  tc.  Sided  pub,  load  pcrloitgt  hitrb  unD  JBcDiirfnift 
Miact,  benoeifl  bie  Jb^tfaibe,  baji  ber  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  bie  bci  SBeitcnt 

fccbeutcnbftc  fKcrbrcitmig 
nntcr  alien  aljulidjcn  SBlattcru  Per  Sfieit  bcfijjt  unb  ba§ 
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Side  portofrei. 
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HOW  TO 

SAVE  &  MAKE 

MONEY. 

We  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  such  letters  as 
the  following : 

A  Ten  Tears’  Subscription. 

Sunbury,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1S83. 
Publishers  American  Agriculturist ; 

Dear  Sirs:— Enclosed  please  And  Post  Office  order  for 
fifteen  dollars.  My  present  subscription  expires  with 
the  December  number.  Yours  truly,  H.  Long. 

Rugby,  Tenn.,  Sept.  25,  1S83. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  many  good  things  received 
through  the  American  Agriculturist  during  a  ten  years’ 
trial  of  it.  Yours  truly,  M.  S.  Percival. 

Stanwood,  Iowa,  Sept.  26,  1S83. 

I  am  better  pleased  with  every  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Barclay. 

Baden,  Pa.,  Sept.  28,  18S3. 

Please  continue  my  subscription  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  indefinitely.  It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  seen.  Yours  truly,  C.  W.  Campbell. 

Justus,  Lack’a  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  24,  1883. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  write  you  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  how 
much  I  esteem  the  American  Agriculturist.  I  have  taken 
it  sixteen  years  out  of  seventeen,  and  find  it  invaluable. 
I  think  it  the  best  agricultural  paper  that  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  ;  it  has  saved  me  many  times  its  cost  in  follow¬ 
ing  its  teachings.  For  instance,  it  was  through  the 
American  Agriculturist  that  I  was  first  induced  to  set 
milk  in  deep  pans,  saving  me  in  time  and  money  proba¬ 
bly  one  hundred  dollars.  I  have  also  got  a  fine  lot  of 
thoroughbred  poultry,  from  which  I  make  a  good  profit, 
mainly' through  the  teachings  of  your  paper,  and  I  could 
name  many  other  things  where  it  has  saved  me  ten  times 
its  cost.  You  may  count  me  a  life-long  subscriber,  and 
I  shall  endeavor  to  aid  you  in  increasing  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  as  much  as  I  can. 

Yours  truly,  Geo.  F.  Miller. 

William  M.  Bradley  writes  us  from  East  Bloomfield, 
New  York,  as  follows: 

There  is  not  a  single  number  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  but  contains  one  or  more  suggestions  worth 
more  than  the  whole  year’s  subscription.  It  is  hailed  in 
our  home,  by  the  youngest  as  well  as  the  oldest,  as  a 
most  welcome  and  delightful  visitor.  Long  life  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  may  it  continue  to  do  good 
and  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  farming  people,  and  make 
farming  a  delightful  and  educating,  as  well  as  a  remuner¬ 
ative  calling.” 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers 
all  over  this  broad  land  to-day,  who  have  both 
saved  and  made  money  through  the  hints,  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  general  information  which  they 
have  obtained  in  the  columns  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  It  is  a  medium  through  which  sub¬ 
scribers  make  known  to  each  other  new  facts,  new 
labor  contrivances,  etc.,  etc.  Furthermore,  we 
have  a  very  able  corps  of  Editors  and  regular  con¬ 
tributors,  who  are  paid  by  us  to  gather  information 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  We  venture  to  say 
that  every  subscriber  of  ten  years  will  tell  you  that 
he  has  saved  and  made  ten  times  ten  dollars  and  a 
half  from  reading  the  American  Agriculturist. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  you  can  make 
money;  viz.,  by  securing  subscribers  for  this 
paper.  Every  present  subscriber  has  neighbors 
and  friends  who  can  readily  be  persuaded  to  take 
this  paper. 

We  offer  in  the  way  of  Premiums  the  best 
of  inducements  and  rewards  to  secure  those 
neighbors  and  friends  as  subscribers.  There  are 
very  many  people  all  over  the  United  States  who 
earn  these  Premiums  in  this  manner  and  turn  them 
into  cash,  thereby  making  good  wages  during  the 
autumn,  winter  and  spring  months.  A  single  per¬ 
son  in  Illinois,  last  year,  sent  us  over  three  thou¬ 
sand  subscribers,  receiving  in  return  a  vast  number 
of  Premiums  from  us.  In  this  great  Premium  List 
you  will  find  very  many  useful  articles  for  your 


Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  which  you  will 
wish  to  keep  instead  of  turning  into  cash. 

The  necessary  Sample  Copies,  Circulars,  and  an 
extra  Premium  List,  if  desired,  will  be  sent  to 
every  person  who  desires  to  canvass  for  subscribers. 

Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Milk  and  Cream. 


INTERESTING  TO 


DAIRYMEN 


Keeps  Thirty  to  Fifty-Nine  Days. 

.Edward  Burnett's  Deerfoot  Farm  cream  lias  been  sent 
to  Europe  to  different  responsible  people,  who  report 
that  from  thirty  to  fifty -nine  days  after  it  was  treated 
with  “Rex”  in  Boston,  it  was  eaten  in  England.  Italy 
and  Switzerland  sweet  and  perfect!  Six  jars  were  con¬ 
secutively  opened  and  used  by  Joshua  Blake.  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  on  a  recent  trip  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
steamer  Archimide,  of  the  Florio  line  of  Italian  steam¬ 
ers,  and  the  last  was  as  good  as  the  first. 

A  Great  Want  Supplied. 

Rex  Magnus  supplies  the  great  want  felt  by  dairy¬ 
men.  It  will  keep  the  milk  fresh  and  sweet  for  a  week 
or  longer  until  it  is  used.  It  will  keep  the  cream  as 
shown  above.  It  will  keep  the  butter  so  that  it  will 
reach  the  consumer  in  just  as  fine  condition  as  when  it 
leaves  the  dairy.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  butter  every  year 
become  rancid  and  are  sold  for  grease.  This  loss  all 
falls  on  the  producer,  and  it  may  be  avoided  by  the  use 
of  Rex  Magnus. 

Tasteless,  Harmless,  Simple. 

It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  imparts  no  taste  whatever 
to  the  articles  treated  with  it.  The  use  of  it  is  easy, 
and  the  directions  so  simple  that  a  child  can  follow  them. 

Get  It  And  Try  It. 

You  do  not  have  to  buy  a  costly  recipe  nor  county 
right.  We  sell  neither  one  nor  the  other  ! 

If  your  grocer,  druggist  or  general  store-keeper  does 
not  have  it  in  stock,  we  will  send  you  a  sample  pound 
package,  of  any  brand  desired,  except  Aqua-Vitae  and 
Anti-Ferment  (which  we  put  up  in  bottles),  upon  receipt 
of  price. 

The  various  brands  and  their  retail  prices  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Viandine,”  for  preserving  meats,  poultry,  fish 
and  game,  50  cents  per  lb.  “  Ocean  Wave,”  for  oysters, 
clams,  lobsters,  fish,  &c.,  50  cents  per  lb.  ‘'Pearl,”  for 
cream,  $1.00  per  lb.  Snow  Flake,”  for  milk,  butter 
and  cheese,  50  cents  per  lb.  “(^ueen,”  for  eggs,  $1.00 

er  lb.  “Aqua-Vita;.”  for  medical  purposes  and  for 

eeping  fluid  extracts,  $1.00  per  lb.  “Anti-Ferment,” 
“Anti-Mold”  and  “Anti-Fly,”  50  cents  each. 

THE  HlllSTQN  FOOD  PRESERVING  00., 

T2  KILBY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Rex  Magnus,  the  Humiston  Food  Preservative,  is  a 
new  discovery,  which  has  been  perfected  after  years 
of  study  and  research,  and  is  now  offered  to  the  public 
as  a  safe,  sure  and  harmless  preparation,  which  can  be 
depended  upon  to  absolutely  preserve  and  keep  all 
kinds  of  meat,  poultry,  fish,  milk,  cream,  eggs  and 
vegetable  juices  fresh  and  sweet  in  all  climates  and  all 
seasons  without  any  alteration  in  their  taste  or  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Do  not  confound  this  with  the  worthless  com- 


gouni^jvhicl^iay^precededjt^Thi^succeeds 

where  all  others  have  failed. 


There  have  been  at  different  times  several  worthless 
mixtures  offered  to  the  public  which  have  pretended  to 
accomplish  this  great  result,  hut  they  have  signally 
failed.  This  is  probably  because  their  projectors  have 
tried  to  preserve  everything  with  one  compound.  A 
really  scientific  man  would  know  better  than  this. 

Different  Brands  Necessary. 

The  various  kinds  of  food  differ  in  their  nature, 
character  and  component  parts,  and  for  their  sure  and 
safe  preservation  different  antiseptics  are  required. 
Prof.  Humiston  has  kept  this  point  in  view,  and  for  the 
various  classes  of  food  the  Company  makes  nine  differ¬ 
ent  preparations  or  brands  of  Rex  Magnus.  They  do 
not  claim  that  what  is  designed  for  one  thing  will  pre¬ 
serve  another,  nor  do  they  claim  for  any  of  their  prepara¬ 
tions  any  more  than  they  will  perform. 

A  Solid  Test. 

Prof.  Samnel  W.  Johnson,  the  noted  chemist  of  the 
Scientific  Department  of  Yale  College,  procured  cream 
from  a  farm  3  miles  north  of  New  Haven.  Conn.  It  had 
been  collected  and  saved  from  five  milkings  of  the  three 
days  previous,  and  was,  therefore,  being  so  mixed,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep. 

How  It  Was  Done. 

A  pint  of  this  was  treated  with  “  Pearl,”  a  special 
brand  of  Rex  Magnus,  adapted  specially  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  cream.  After  treatment  it  was  placed  in  a 
glass  jar  and  sealed,  at  3  o’clock  of  the  afternoon  of 
January  31st,  1883,  and  at  5  p.  M.  (or  2  hours  later)  of  the 
same  day,  the  untreated  portion  of  this  cream  was  found 
to  be  sour  ! 

Seventeen  Days  Test. 

At  the  banquet  held  at  the  New  Haven  House,  17  days 
thereafter  ilong  enough  to  send  all  over  Europe),  this 
jar  of  treated  cream  was  opened,  and  the  contents  were 
(with  the  exception  of  a  slight  mold  on  top)  found  to  be 
perfectly  natural  and  sweet,  whilst  it  rendered  the  coffee 
luscious.  The  average  temperature  of  the  apartment 
(Prof.  Johnson's  private  laboratory)  in  which  this  cream 
underwent  this  test,  was  70°  Fahr. 


( Continued  from  last  month.) 

How  Watch  Cases  are  Made. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  the 
James  Boss?  Gold  Watch  Cases  really  con¬ 
tain  more  pure  gold  than  many  “solid” 
gold  cases  The  demand  for  these  watch 
cases  has  led  to  the  manufacture  of  a  very 
poor  grade  of  solid  gold  watch  cases — - 
low  in  quality,  and  deficient  in  quantity- 
These  cases  are  made  from  4f  to  10  karats, 
and  a  5  or  6  karat  case  is  often  sold  for  12 
or  14  karats.  It  is  not  economy  to  buy  a 
watch  case  so  poor  in  quality  that  it  will 
soon  lose  its  color,  or  one  so  soft  that  it  will 
lose  its  shape  and  fail  to  shut  tight,  thus 
letting  in  dust  and  damaging  the  works,  or 
one  so  thin  that  a  slight  blow  will  break 
the  crystal,  and  perhaps  the  movement. 
It  IS  economy  to  buy  a  James  Boss’  Gold 
Watch  Case,  in  which  none  of  these  things 
ever  occur.  This  watch  case  is  not  an  experi¬ 
ment — it  has  been  made  nearly  thirty  years. 

Hazleton,  Pa.,  Oct.  24,  1882. 

I  sold  two  James  Boss’  Gold  Watch  Cases  thirty 
years  ago,  when  they  first  came  out,  and  they  are  in 
good  condition  yet.  One  of  them  is  carried  by  a 
carpenter,  Mr.  L.  W.  Drake,  of  Hazleton,  and  only 
shows  the  wear  in  one  or  two  places ;  the  other  by 
Mr.  Bowman,  of  Cunningham,  Pa. ;  and  I  can  pro¬ 
duce  one  or  both  of  these  cases  at  any  time. 

Sylvester  Engle,  Jeweler. 
Bend  3  cent  stamp  to  Keystone  Watch  Case  Factories,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa,,  for  handsome  Illustrated  Pamphlet  showing  how 
James  Doss*  and  Keystone  Watch  Cases  are  made. 

{To  be  Continued.)  * 


MICROSCOPES! 

TELESCOPES,  FIELD  GLASSES, 
MAGIC  LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
’DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS, 
Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus, 

List  and  Descriptions  of  our  Ten  Catalogues 

“  YREJE - 


sent  If 


on  application. 
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A  Grand  Offer. 

15  Numbers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  and  a  Dictionary 
for  the  Price  of  one  Subscription. 

Every  II 0W  Subscriber  for 
Volume  4:11  (covering  all  of 
1884)  whose  subscription  arrives 
before  November  10th,  will  be 

PRESENTED  with 

THE  NEW  AMERICAN 

Dictionary. 

A  Most  Valuable  Volume 
FREE. 

Available  to  every  Reader  of 
Tbe  American  Agriculturist. 

A  Concentrated  collection  of  most 
useful  information,  including  a 
non iicmg  DICTIONARY,  of 
upwards  of  WORDS,  with 

their  Definitions  and  accurate  Pronun¬ 
ciation,  a  Beautifully  Bound  Volume,  of 


3.  — An  Alphabetical  List  of  Phrases,  Words,  and  Quo¬ 
tations,  from  ancient  and  modern  languages,  with  their 
meaning.  (9  pages). 

4. — A  Complete  List  of  Scripture  Proper  Names,  and 
hmv  to  Pronounce  them,  including  all  Names  in  the 
Apocrypha.  (24  pages). 

5.  — Alphabetical  Listof  American  Geographical  Names, 
with  their  Pronunciation,  Derivation,  and  Meaning. 

6.  — Popular  Names  of  States  and  Cities,  as  “  Buckeye 
State,”  “Hawkeye  State,”  ‘Keystone  State,”  “Hoosier 
State,”  “Monument  City,”  etc.,  and  why  so'called. 

7.  — Interesting  Specimens  of  the  English  Language  at 
different  periods,  showing  its  progress  in  past  centuries. 

8.  — How  to  Pronounce  Difficult  Words.  (30  pages.) 

9.  -  Many  Valuable  Suggestions  on  How  to  Speak  with 
Elegance  and  Ease.  (24  pages). 

10. — List  of  a  great  number  of  Slang  and  Vulgar  Words 
and  Phrases  to  be  avoided.  (24  pages). 

11.  — Tlie  Five  Discoveries  and  Discoverers  of  America. 

12.  — The  Aborigines  of  North  America,  giving  their 
Names,  Tribes,  Location,  and  Number. 

13.  — Early  Settlers  and  Settlements  of  the  United 
States  ;  by  Whom  ;  Dates,  etc. 

14 — Regular  Troops  and  Militia  furnished  by  each  State 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

15.  — The  24  Chief  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  Dates, 
Places,  and  Losses  on  each  side. 

16.  — The  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  full. 

17.  — The  56  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
deuce,  with  their  States,  Ages,  and  Time  of  Death  ; — 
ALSO  a  Fac-simile  of  their  Signatures  (their  Autographs). 

18.  — The  15  Presidents  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

19. — The  Adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

20.  — The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  full, 
including  the  famous  “  Fourteenth  ”  and  “Fifteenth” 
“Amendments”  adopted  since  the  War  of  1861-5. 

21.  — The  History  of  the  United  States  Flag. 

22. — The  Area  and  Population  of  each  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories  at  each  Census  from  1790  to  1880. 

23. — Electoral  Vote  of  each  State  for  President  in  1S80. 

24. — Population  of  U.  S.  by  Races  in  1S70  and  1880. 

25.  — Public  Debt  of  the  United  States  for  every  year 
from  1791  to  1880. 

26.  — Interesting  Analysis  of  the  Pubiic  Debt  of  the 
United  States,  1860  to  1878. 

27.  — Amount  of  each  kind  of  Paper  Money,  or  “Green¬ 
backs,”  ($1,  $2,  $5  hills,  etc.) 

28. — United  States  Public  Lands — the  Amount  in  each 
State  and  Territory  ;  where  situated  ;  places  of  all  the 
Public  Land  Offices,  etc. 

29. — Public  Land  System  of  the  United  States. 

30.  — About  Free  Homesteads  on  the  Public  Lands. 

31. — The  44  Canals  of  the  United  States— what  Places 
they  connect;  miles  long;  number  of  locks;  cost  of 
each  ;  ALSO  13  Ship  Canals  of  the  World. 

32.  — Theological  Seminaries  of  the  United  States — their 
number,  with  the  number  of  the  Professors  and  Students, 
in  the  different  Religious  Denominations. 

33. — Occupations  of  the  People  of  United  States  in  1S70. 

34.  — The  Army  of  the  United  States,  with  rates  of  pay 
to  Officers,  active  and  retired,  etc. 

35.  — The  Navy  of  United  States,  with  rates  of  pay,  etc. 

36. — Navy  Yards  of  the  United  States. 


600  PAGES. 


37. — The  Military  Strength  of  each  of  the  United  States 
during  the  Rebellion,  and  Troops  called  and  furnished. 


(See  Offer  in  Third  Column.) 

See  what  It  e©nitams. 

1st. — The  Dictionary  itself,  given  in 
300  pages  (3  columns  in  each  page,) 
supplies  all  the  ordinary  wants  of  a 
Family  or  Personal  Dictionary,  and  is 
fully  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  booh. 

2nd. — The  next  300  pages  contain 
84  Subjects,  giving  the  following  Inter¬ 
esting  and  Useful  Information,  Valuable 
for  constant  reference,  and  affording 
much  pleasure  to  every  reader,  old  or 
young,  VIZ  ; 

1. — Autographs  of  all  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

2. — Explanation  of  all  the  34  words  used  in  the  Metric 
System,  now  coming  into  general  use  in  this  country, 
snch  as  Metre ,  Centimetre ,  Litre,  Hectare,  etc. 


38.  — Statistics  of  the  Churches  in  the  United  Slates,  and 
also  giving  their  General  Councils,  and  where  held. 

39. — Each  year’s  Prices,  for  53  years,  of  Wheat,  Flour, 
Corn,  Cotton,  Beef,  Hams,  Butter,  Sugar,  Coffee,  Bar  and 
Pig  Iron,  and  Coal. 

40.  — Rate  of  Mortality  in  the  3S  largest  Amefican  Cities. 

41.  — History  of  American  Petroleum. 

42. — Population  of  the  250  Towns  and  Cities  of  the 
United  States  having  10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  by 
Official  Census  of  1880. 

43. — Salaries  of  the  Principal  U.  S.  Civil  Officers. 

44. — Estimated  Population  of  the  World. 

45. — Interest  Laws  in  each  of  the  United  States. 

46. — State  Laws,  as  to  Limitation  of  Action. 

47. — Insolvent,  Assignment,  and  Homestead  Laws  of 
the  different  States  of  the  Union. 

48. — Summer  Heat  in  various  countries. 

49. — The  15  American  Wars. 

50. — List  of  the  Railroads  of  the  World. 

51. — Coal  Productions  of  the  World. 

52. — Rate  of  Mortality,  and  the  average  number  of 
years  any  one  may  “  expect  ”  to  live  after  any  age,  from 
one  year  old  up  to  the  age  of  100  years. 

53. — Debts,  Revenues,  Expenditures,  Imports,  and  Ex¬ 
ports  of  the  various  Nations  cf  the  World. 


54.  — Canada,  its  Government,  Debt,  Commerce,  etc. 

55. — The  Armies  of  each  Nation  of  the  World,  their 
Numbers,  and  Annual  Cost. 

56.  National  Debts,  Expenditures,  and  Commerce  of 
Nations — Amount  for  each  inhabitant. 

57. — Numoerof  Universities  and  Colleges  inU.  S. 

58. — The  Navies  of  the  World,  Ships,  Men,  and  Cost. 

59. — Merchant  Shipping  of  the  World. 

60. — Value,  in  United  States  Money,  of  83  Foreign  Gold 
and  Silver  Coins  in  Circulation. 

61.  — Tables  for  reckoning  Interest  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and 
10  per  cent,  from  one  day  to  one  year,  from  $1  to  $1,000. 

62. — Weights  and  Measures  of  the  United  States  and  of 
other  countries. 

63.  — How  Interest  Increases. 

64. — Chronological  History  of  America  and  of  the 
United  States,  from  1492  to  1881.  (9  pages). 

65. — Mythological  and  Classical  Names,  with  Explana¬ 
tions,  etc.  (8  pages). 

66. — Heads  of  the  principal  Nations  of  the  World, 
Names  of  Kings,  Queens,  etc. 

67. — Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  in  full. 

68.  — Vocabulary  of  Business,  giving  an  Interesting  and 
Useful  Explanation  of  340  Words  and  Terms  used  in 
Business,  such  as  “ad  valorem,”  “Broker,”  “Checks,” 
“Days  of  Grace,”  “Drafts,”  “Ejectments,”  “Fore¬ 
closure,”  “Guarantee,”  “  Invoice,”  etc.,  etc.  (8%  pages). 

69. — Nautical  Vocabulary,  explaining  over  400  Words 
and  Terms  used  on  Ships,  etc.  (11  pages). 

70.  — Geographical  Vocabulary. 

71. — Geometrical  Definitions. 

72. — Dictionary  and  Explanation  of  200  Musical  Terms. 

73. — Christian  (or  “given”)  Names  of  Men  and  Wo¬ 
men,  giving  their  Derivation,  Meaning,  and  Pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  over  500  of  them. 

74.  — Ancient  Geographical  Names  of  Countries,  Cities, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  their  present  names. 

75. — How  to  Organize  and  Conduct  Public  Meetings. 
Useful  Suggestions. 

76. — Legal  Weight  of  a  Bnshel  in  the  different  States. 

77. — Higiit  of  the  46  Highest  Mountains  in  the  World. 

78. — Number  of  Plants  that  will  Grow,  and  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Seeds  to  Use  on  Plots  of  Ground. 

79.  — The  Oceans,  Seas,  and  larger  Bays  and  Lakes  of 
the  World  ;  area,  length,  breadth. 

80.  — ' The  25  Longest  Rivers  of  the  World;  and  length 

81.  — Table  of  Wages  by  the  Day. 

82. — Convenient  Tables  for  Reckoning  Wages. 

83. — Occupation  of  the  People  in  the  United  States. 

84. — Forty-five  Pages  of  ENGRAVINGS, 
Illustrating  a  great  number  of  Animals,  Birds,  Fishes, 
Plants,  Implements,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  FHEE  Offer!! 

The  above  most  valuable  Volume  wifi 
he  PRESENTED  and  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or 
British  America,  to  any  person  who  will 
send  one  New  subscriber  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  at  the  regular 
rate  of  $1,50  per  year.  (This  Offeris  good 
only  until  November  10th,  1883.) 

N.  I8.?  1st, — Any  person  sending 
more  than  one  Mew  subscriber,  as 
above,  will  be  presented  with  one  Book 
for  each  New  subscriber  ho  sends. 

N.  II.,  Sad, — Any  person  sending 
Ten  or  more  New  subscribers,  as 
above,  will  be  presented  with  Eleven 
Copies  of  the  Book.  IHp^If  he  choose, 
he  can  then  present  each  New  sub¬ 
scriber  he  obtains  with  the  Book, 
and  have  a  free  copy  left  for  himself. 

N.  M.,  3rd. — Every  New  sub¬ 
scriber,  sent  in  under  the  above  offer, 
before  Nov.  10,  will  receive  this  Journal 
for  all  of  1884,  AND  also  for  October, 
November  and  December,  this  year. 


Whnpypr 


embraces  the  above  offer, 


will  receive  the  Oct.,  Nov.  and  Dec.  Numbers  of  this  year  FREE, 


1883.] 
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MILL  MANUFACTORY. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

GRIST  MILLS  OF  FRENCH  BUHR  STONE. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers.  18  Sizes  mid  Styles. 
Over  2,000  in  use.  $100,  and  upwards.  Complete 
Mill  and  Shelter,  $115.  A  bov  can  grind  and  keep  in  order. 
Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Complete  Flouring 
and  Corn  Mills,  ALL  SIZES.  Send  for  Book  on  grind¬ 
ing  mills  and  saw  mills. 

JVORDYKE  k  MARMON  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OUK.  NEW 

No.  7  Feed  Mi 

THE  8tU  WONDER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Don't  fail  to  get  description  be¬ 
fore  buying.  Warranted  to  grind 
faster  and  better  than  any  mill  of 
same  price.  The  lightest  draft 
mill.  Has  double  force  feed  and 
Cast  Cast  Steel  Grinders. 
We  also  make  Big,  Little,  and 
New  Giants.  The  only  mill  that 
will  grind  with  husk  on.  Send 
for  prices  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS. 

RICHMOND  IND., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mill  Stones  and  Flouring 
Mill  Machinery. 

We  manufacture  the 

Best  French  Buihr 

Horn  &  Feed  Mills 

In  the  country.  Send 
for  description  and 
prices. 

fState  you  saw  this! 
in  Am.Agricultwrist. 


CHEAPEST  &  BEST  MILL  ‘ 
FO  R  f ARM  ERS  &ST0  C  K  RAISERS 

SOLD  UNDER  A  FULL  GUARRANTEEl 
TQ  G IV  E  £  NTI R  E  S  ATI  S  FACT  I  ON 
OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR 

CHAfKAESTWER  «,C?63S°GANAL8T 

'  >CHI.CAGO,ILLS,U,S.A.  £ 


PORTABLE  BUISB  1  ® 
CORN  &  FEED 

Corn  &  Cob  Mills,  18  sizes,  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  power.  Warranted  to 
do  as  good  work  as  Buhr  stone,  and  to 
give  satisfaction.  We  guarantee  them 
to  do  all  we  claim  for  them.  Will  give  a 
■rial  nf  ten  days,  and  if  not  as  repre¬ 
sented. can  be  returned,  at  onr  expense. 
American  Grinding  Mill  Co., 
211  8.  Canal  Sr.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


Ian  Grist  ills 

AND  CORK  SHELLERS. 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE, 
Every  Machine  is  fully  W a  v- 

ra nte<i.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $40. 
Shelters,  $5.  Don’t  buy  si  31111  or 
Slieller  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

GRIND  YOUR  01  BONE 

Meal  and  Oyster  Shells 

in  the  Frank  Wilson  Pat.  $5  Hand  Mill. 
Also  grinds  corn  and  cob.  Illustrated 
Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent,  on  'nplication.  Address 
Also  Power  Mills.  WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


THE  ROSS  CUTTERS, 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 
OF  ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO.,  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  American  Agriculturist. 


Harrison’s  STANDARD  GRINDING  MILLS! 

For  STEAM,  WATER,  WIND, 
HORSE,  or  HAND  POWER. 

Possessing  great  capacity  and 
durability.  Every  Mill  w  arranted 
to  do  just  what  we  claim  for  it. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Address 

THE  EDWARD  HARRISON 

MILL  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
GET  THE  BEST  FARM 

GRIST  MILL. 

CAST  STEEL  GRINDING  PARTS. 
Guaranteed  More  Durable. 

TAKE  LESS  POWER  and 
DO  MORE  WORK. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO. 

— -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mfrs.  of  the  Unton  Horse-Power  and  Threshers. 

DOYLESTOWN  HORSE  POWER . 


Made  with  either  regular  incline  or  level  tread 
track,  has  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  governor 
made.  The  Doylestown  Junior  Tlireener  and 
Cleaner  has  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  address  sole  manufacturer,  DANIEL  HUL- 
SHIZER,  Doylestown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


fNTfNlAL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  MIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  a  1878. 

P»'“. .  Y  n  id  to  12  *.  u=u  .Po'ct.fe, 


. 

Y"  jwfe,(iis  tor  MORE  HONEY 
ifotJtfSS  TOR  tWAAkC 
P.K.DCOCRICK.&  CO.  ALBANY  NX 


SAWMILLS. 


LIGHT, 

MEDIUM, 

HEAVY. 


For  Steam  or  Water  Power.  Also 


PORTABLE, 

TRACTION, 

DETACHED. 


ENGINES. 

From  G  to  30  Horse  Power. 
Built  by  RUSSELL  &  CO.. 

MASSILLON,  OHIO. 

Catalogue  and  Price  List  Sent  Free. 


$250  WILL  BOY 


T3b.e  Best  r*<oEu.y 

SAW  MILL 

Yet  Offered  for  tlie  Money 

KSPSemI  for  Circular. 

RICHMOND  MACHINE  WORKS. 

RICHMOND,  IND. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERKGNS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 

mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  &  Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


BALDWINS  IMPROVED  ENSILAGE  &,  FEED  GUTTER. 

STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

Thoroughly  tested  during 
last  four  seasons,  for  Cut¬ 
ting  Ensilage,  and  proved  a 
perfect  success.  The  lead¬ 
ing  Cutter  for  last  sixteen 
years  for  cutting  all  kinds 
of  dry  and  green  fodder. 
Power  cutters  have  Bald¬ 
win’s  Safety  Fly  Wheel; 
the  only  reliable  wheel 
made.  13  Sizes  for  hand 
and  power.  Send  for  il¬ 
lustrated  circulars  con¬ 
taining  description,  prices 
and  testimonials. 

C.  Pierpont  &('o„ 
Mfrs.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  STRONGEST  AND  BEST 

Ensilme  Gutter 


Has  no  equal  as  an  Ensilage  or  Feed  Cutter.  For 
Fase  of  Motion  It  i»  Unexcelled.  For  Strength  It  is 
the  15 o«8  of  all  Feed  Cutters.  Has  swept  the  board 
wherever  exhibited  at  Fairs,  Dairy  Conventions,  etc. 

For  Circulars  and  full  information,  address 

BELLE  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Vfcucceisor  to  David  Lawton.)  Racine,  Wis 

ENSILAGE  AND  FEED  GUTTER. 

Combining  the  latest 
Improvements. 

THE  BEST  EKSILAGE 
AfiE3  FEED  GUTTER 

Manufactured. 

For  full  description,  send 
for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Address, 
The  Belcher  &  Taylor 
Ag’l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


IYir_Ty7-t-..*TWT--rTrT'ii.  .iwm  .i 


JOHN  DEERE 

PLOWS. 

GILPSM  SULKY  PLOW, 

DEERE  SPRING  CULTIVATOR. 

A  Complete  Line  of  Hand  Plows,  Hiding  and  Walking  Culti¬ 
vators,  Harrows,  Double  Shovels,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

DEEEE  &  00.,  Manufacturers,  Mcline,  Illinois. 


I  5 

Will  shell  a  bushel  of  ears  in 
4  minutes.  io,coo  NOW  IN 
USE.  Eastern  orders  filled 
from  Lehighton,  and  Western, 
orders  from  Alliance,  Ohio. 
Send  for  circular. 

Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel 
Company, 

LEHIGH  TON,  PENNA. 


Books  on  Hygiene,  Physical  Culture,  Sociology, 
Government  of  Children,  etc. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH.  Monthly.  $1  per  year. 
HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  THE  CURE  OF  NER¬ 
VOUSNESS.  Bv  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  $1.50. 

EATING  FOR  STRENGTH.  Bv  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  $1. 
LIVER  COMPLAINT,  MENTAL  DYSPEPSIA,  AND 
HEADACHE.  Their  Cure  by  Home  Treatment.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.D.  $1. 

M.  L.  Holbrook,  Nos.  13  and  15  Laight  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Some  Best  Books. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Cottage  Houses 

FOR 

VILLAGE  AND  COUNTRY  ROMES. 

TOGETHER  WITH. 

Complete  Plans  and  Specifications. 

By  S.  B.  REED, 

Author  of  “  House  Plans  for  Everybody,”  etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

SWINE  HUSBANDRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL 

FOR  THE 

Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  Swine, 

AND  THE 

Prevention  and  Treatment  of  their  Diseases. 

By  F.  D.  COBURN. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 


Hew  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

Talks  on  Manures. 

A  Series  of  Familiar  and  Practical  Talks 
Between  the  Author  and  the  Deacon, 
the  Doctor,  and  other  Neighbors, 
on  the  Whole  Subject  of  ma¬ 
nures  and  Fertilizers. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.  S. 

Author  of  “ Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  “ Harris 
on  the  Pig."  etc. 

Including  a  Chapter  Specially  Written 
for  it  by  Sir  John  Bennet  lawes, 
of  ISothainsted,  England. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.75. 


Gardening  for  Young  aid  Old. 

The  Cultivation  of  Garden  Vegetables  in 
the  Farm  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

By  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  M.S. 

Author  of  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,"  “ Harris 
on  the  Pig,"  “  Talks  on  Manures etc. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  l’mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


New  and  Revised  Edition  of  the 

SPORTSMAN’S  GAZETTEER 

And  GENERAL  GUIDE. 

The  Game  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes 
of  North  America.— Their  Habits,  and 
Various  methods  of  Capturing.— Valuable 
Instruction  in  Shooting,  Fishing,  Taxi¬ 
dermy,  Woodcraft,  etc.,  etc.,  together 
with  a  Glossary  and  a  Directory  to  the 
^Principal  (lame  Resorts  of  the  country. 

This  New  Edition  contains  entirely 
new  matter  in  several  departments,  a 
newly  engraved  portrait  of  the  author, 
new  maps,  and  many  fine  illustrations 
representing  Game  Birds,  Game  Dogs, 
Game  Fishes,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a 

COMPLETE  MANUAL  for  SPORTSMEN. 
By  CHARLES  HALLOCK, 

Founder  of  “Forest  and  Stream,”  and  Author  of  nu¬ 
merous  volumes  on  Out-door  Sports. 

Cloth,  12m o.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $3.00. 

New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

THE  BOGS 

Of  Great  Britain,  America,  and 
Other  Countries. 

THEIR  BREEDING,  TRAINING,  AND 
MANAGEMENT  IN  HEALTH 
AND  DISEASE. 

Comprising  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  two  Standard 
Works  on  the  Dog, 

By  STONEHENGE, 

Thereby  furnishing  what  once  cost  $11.25,  for  $2.00.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  Best  Game  and  Hunting  Grounds  in  America. 
Contains 

OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVINGS, 

embracing  most  noted  Dogs  in  both  Continents,  making 
together,  with  Chapters  by  American  Writers,  the  Most 
Complete  Dog  Book  ever  Published.  Gives  Complete  Of¬ 
ficial  Lists  of  Premiums  Awarded  at  Bench  Shows,  down 
to  1883. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  FOST-PAID,  $2.00. 


lew  American  farm  look. 

Originally  by  R.  L.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  “  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals,”  and  formerly 
Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  by  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 

Author  of  “American  Cattle,”  Editor  of  “American  Short¬ 
horn  Herd-Book.” 

For  the  young  man  of  rural  tastes,  but  without  a  training 
at  the  plow  handles,  who  asks  for  a  general  guide  and  in¬ 
structor  that  shall  be  to  agriculture  what  the  map  of  the 
world  is  to  geography,  it  is  the  best  manual  in  print.  For 
the  working  farmer,  who  in  sumpier  mornings  and  by  the 
winter  fireside  would  refresh  his  convictions,  and  reassure 
his  knowledge  by  old  definitions  and  well  considered  sum¬ 
maries,  it  is  the  most  convenient  hand-book—  N.T.  Tribune . 
Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 


New  Edition,  Revised  and  Brought 
Down  to  Date  by  the  Author. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden. 

By  P.  BARRY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  is  the  standard  work  upon  the  Fruit  Garden.  It  is 
written  from  the  practical  experience  of  the  widely  known 
author,  who  for  more  than  30  years  has  been  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  nurseries  in  America.  It  explains  all  the 
minutiae  of  fruit-gardening,  and  is  invaluable  to  any  one 
who  would  become  fully  informed  upon  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats. 

CONTENTS. 

PART  I.— General  Principles. 

Names,  Descriptions,  and  Offices  of  the  Different  Parts  of 
Fruit  Trees.  —  Soils.  —  Manures.  —  The  Different  Modes  of 
Propagating  Fruit  Trees.  —  Pruning,  Its  Principles  and 
Practice. 

PART  II.— The  Nursery. 

Soil,  Situation,  etc. 

PART  III.— The  Laying  Out,  Arrangement,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Management  of  Permanent  Plantations  of 
Fruit  Trees,  Selection  of  Trees  and  Varieties, 
and  Pruning  and  Conducting  Trees  Under  Vari¬ 
ous  Forms. 

Permanent  Plantations  of  Fruit  Trees.  —  Pruning  and 
Training  applied  to  the  Different  Species  of  Fruit  Trees 
under  Various  Forms. 

PART  IV.— Select  Varieties  of  Fruits,  Gathering 
and  Preserving  Fruits,  Diseases,  Insects,  Imple¬ 
ments  in  Common  Use. 

Abridged  Descriptions  of  Select  Varieties  of  Fruits.— 
Gathering,  Packing,  Transportation,  and  Preservation  of 
Fruits.— Diseases  and  Insects.— Nursery,  Orchard,  and  Fruit 
Garden  Implements. 

Cloth,  12m o.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.50. 


The  Scientific  Angler. 

BEING  A 

G-ENERAL  and  INSTRUCTIVE  WORE 
on  ARTISTIC  ANG-LING. 

By  the  Late  DAVID  FOSTER. 

Compiled  by  Lis  Sens,  and  Edited  by 

WM.  C.  HARRIS, 

Editor  of  the  “ American  Angler." 

CONTENTS. — The  Habits  and  Haunts  of  Fisli ;  Bot¬ 
tom  Fishing;  Pike  Fishing;  Spinning  for  Trout;  Worm 
Fishing  for  Trout ;  Grub  Fishing  for  Grayling ;  Pisca¬ 
torial  Entomology;  On  Fly  Making;  Fly  Fishing  for 
Trout  and  Grayling ;  Live  Fly  and  Beetle  Fishing ; 
Notes  on  the  Month  for  Fly  Fishing  ;  Salmon  and  Sea 
Trout  Fishing  ;  About  Hooks. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth,  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


New  Revised  Edition  of  the  Sports¬ 
man’s  Companion. 

Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  illustrated  with  new  en¬ 
gravings.  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books,  and 
over  eighty  illustrations.  Price  Ten  Cents. 

Rural  Catalogue. 

New  Edition.  80  Pages,  describing  over  200  of  our  differ¬ 
ent  publications  on  Out-door  Life.  125  Illustrations. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  0  cents  for  postage. 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated,  32mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses, 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  for- 
warding  by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Publishers,  and 
asking  for  it. 


ORANGE  JUDD  CO,  Publishers,  DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres, 

751  B8 IS OADWAl1,  NEW  YORK. 
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One  thoroughly  conversant  with  professional  swind¬ 
lers,  not  long  ago  stated  in  conversation  that  the  Amer- 
■ican  Agriculturist  was  rapidly  killing  them  off.  While 
this,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  true,  these  rascals  who  live 
by  imposing  on  the  unsuspecting,  are  constantly  resort¬ 
ing  to, new  means.  Always  be  upon  the  alert  for  them. 


J,  Golilsmith  &  Swindlers. 

James  A.  Price,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  sends  us  a 
batch  of  documents  which  he  has  received  from  the 
“Royal  New  Brunswick  Distribution  of  Cash  Gifts.” 
Tiiey  are  signed  by  “  J.  Goldsmith  &  Co.,  Stephens,  N. 
B.,  Canada.”  We  have  repeatedly  exposed  in  these  col¬ 
umns  the  swindlers  at  St.  Stephens,  who  endeavor  to 
•victimize  the  unsuspecting.  Last  April  we  devoted 
nearly  a  whole  page  to  them,  presenting  illustrations  of 
the  coupons,  etc.  Again  Hi  June,  we  fully  ventilated 
this  J.  Goldsmith  &  Co.,  wnoever  that  may  mean.  If 
the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  will  carefully 
peruse  the  Humbug  column,  they  will  find  the  various 
lotteries  and  other  swindling  schemes  exposed  from 
time  to  time. 


Tlie  Woiulei’l'iil  Tree  fl5ea.su  of 
Mexico. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  ail  the  wonderful  seeds  offered  in 
late  years  have  been  advertised  from  some  small  west¬ 
ern  town.  Formerly,  the  headquarters  of  astonishing 
wheats  and  other  grains  was  in  a  small  Tennessee  vil¬ 
lage.  This  “Tree  Bean”  is  advertised  from  a  small 
place  in  Wisconsin.  Having  spent  considerable  time  in 
Mexico,  and  become  familiar  with  its  products,  it  is  a 
little  strange  that  we  never  came  across  this  “Wonderful 
Tree  Bean.”  If  any  reader  has  tried  it,  please  to  send 
ns  a  pod,  and,  if  not  too  late,  a  leaf.  While  we  suspect 
what  it  is,  we  wish  to  make  sure  before  exposing  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  humbug. 


•‘•If  you.  wish  to  I.ive  Well,  ISe  Well, 
and  Keep  Well,” 

We  should  say,  if  you  wish  to  be  well,  let  all  quack 
medicines  alone,  especially  that  of  “Doctor”  Dutton. 
Here  is  a  most  remarkable  circular,  with  “  picters,”  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  many  virtues  of  “  Doctor  Dutton’s  Vegeta¬ 
ble  Discovery.”  We  are  told  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  “he  was  acknowledged  to  possess  more  knowledge 
of  the  botanical  kingdom  than  any  other  person  on  our 
continent.”  Having  been  somewhat  acquainted  with 
botanists  during  the  past  forty  years,  we  feel  ashamed  to 
say  that  we  never  before  heard  of  this  Dutton.  But  his 
wonderful  medicine  is  put  out  with  the  same  story  that 
has  served  so  many.  The  statement  heads  the  paper: 
“  For  the  Blood  is  the  Life.”  All  diseases  are  due  to  bad 
blood.  “Doctor”  Dutton's  stuff  fixes  the  blood,  and 
there  you  are.  What  more  do  you  want  ?  We  are  told 
that  the  stuff  is  “  a  Blood  Purifier  1  A  Blood  Mixture” 
(whatever  that  may  mean).  “  A  Disease  Controller  11!” 
■“A  Life  Elixir!  1”  “A  Medical  Marvel  1 1 1”  (The 
exclamation  points  are  those  of  the  circular.)  Now  this 
seems  to  he  quite  too  much  for  one  poor  medicine  to  be. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  let  alone.  The  appeals  to  persons 
to  become  agents  for  the  stuff  are  more  pressing  than 
usual.  What  a  pity  that  there  is  no  law,  as  there  is  in 
some  European  countries,  to  suppress  quackery  like  this. 


“  TBne  Mag-isetic  ^IttieS*!.” 

Those  who  have  been  advocating  electricity  as  the 
universal  remedy,  are  told  that  they  are  on  the  wrong 
track,  that  “  with  magnetism  we  get  all  the  benefits  ever 
claimed  for  electricity,  without  any  of  the  baleful  effects 
following  the  application  of  electricity.”  This  is  said 
in  “The  Magnetic  Shield,”  a  paper  devoted  to  all  kinds 
of  Magnetic  “Shields”  and  “Appliances.”  If  the 
“  Shields  ”  are  equal  to  the  paper,  they  must  be  remark¬ 
able.  We  are  told,  “  Knowledge  is  power.”  We  think 
we  have  heard  that  before,  but  it  is  good.  Then  “  Po¬ 


larity  is  the  Key  to  Nature,  and  Magnelism  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  Life.”  That  sounds  well,  but  what  does  it 
mean?  “ Magnetism  is  the  Motor  of  Life.  Its  absence 
is  Death.”  There  you  have  it.  If  you  would  not  die, 
keep  a  supply  of  magnetism  on  hand.  All  this  display 
of  learning,  this  looking  into  the  very  nature  of  things, 
winds  up  with:  “If  you  wish  for  warm  feet  in  cold 
weather,  send  SI. 00  for  a  pair  of  our  Magnetic  Insoles.” 


Glad  lo  See  tlse  Wrong  Man. 

Sometimes  the  Bunko  chaps  “  wake  up  the  wrong  pas¬ 
senger.”  One  of  these  well-dressed  fellows  addressed  a 
middle-aged  man  on  Broadway,  with  “  How  do  you  do, 
Judge  M.?  I’m  very  glad  to  see  you.”  Much  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  questioner,  the  stranger  replied : — “  Im  glad 
to  meet  you;  how  is  your  father?  ” — “Is  not  tliis  Judge 
M.,  of  St.  Louis?  ” — “No  ;  I  think  not,”  was  the  reply. 
—“Pardon  me,”  said  the  young  man,  “I  mistook  you 
for  Judge  M.  May  I  ask  your  name  ?  ”  Drawing  him¬ 
self  up,  and  in  a  forcible  tone,  he  replied : — “  I  am  not 
Judge  M.;  but  I  am  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  of  New 
Before  lie  could  finish,  the  young  man  Had  vanished. 
Dr.  Crosby  has  been  too  active  in  suppressing  vice  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  not  to  be  known,  by  name  at  least,  to  all  the 
rogues  in  the  city. 


“  l®!*ac4icsiR  IPBailantlsn'opy.” 

A  curious,  if  not  ingenious,  swindling  scheme  was  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  United  States  Court  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
not  long  ago.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  how  the  most 
absurd  statements,  by  unknown  parties,  will  be  accepted 
as  true  without  investigation.  One  Isaac  Henry  Lock- 
wood,  a  young  man,  issued  circulars  to  the  principal 
banking  houses  in  this  country  and  England,  stating  that 
a  wealthy  banker,  having  when  young  used  the  funds  of 
a  hank,  and  stood  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  saved  by  a 
rich  old  man,  who  advanced  him  funds  to  replace  those 
abstracted,  with  the  pledge  that  he,  the  banker,  should 
assist  others  who  might  he  in  similar  distress.  Lock- 
wood  claimed  to  have  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  trust,  with  which  to  help  those  who 
would  be  frank,  and  give  free  information  about  their 
thefts.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  were  numbers  at 
home  and  abroad  who  were  wiling  to  “give  themselves 
away”  to  an  entire  stranger,  and  actually  send  him  con¬ 
fessions  of  liishonesty.  A  postmaster  in  Connecticut 
discovered  the  fraudulent  scheme,  the  young  man  was 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  year  of  hard  labor 
in  the  State  prison.  The  young  scamp  confessed  that  he 
hoped  to  find  a  cashier  who  had  not  been  caught  in  his 
thefts,  and  would  be  glad  to  escape  detection.  Lock- 
wood  proposed  to  get  this  cashier  to  steal  two  thousand 
dollars  more,  and  let  him  use  it.  With  this  sum  he  could 
make  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  by  speculating  in 
diamonds— the  whole  affair  being  an  intricate  scheme 
of  blackmail. 


Tlae  Connterfeit  Money  Swindle. 

This,  while  one  of  the  oldest  of  fraudulent  schemes, 
is  now  carried  on  in  a  manner  so  different  from  the  one 
at  first  adopted,  that  it  has  several  new  features.  In 
the  beginning,  long  lithographed  circulars  were  sent 
out;  these  approached  the  suhject  with  a  great  air  of 
mystery,  and  mentioned  the  object,  counterfeit  money, 
under  a  variety  of  blind  names,  such  as  “  United  States 
Chromos,”  “Cigars,”  “Documents,”  etc.  The  present 
circular  is  more  brief  and  business-like,  and  there  is 
but  little  attempt  made  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
proposition  to  sell  counterfeit  money.  The  newest 
specimen  is  sent  us  by  a  correspondent  in  Los  Angeles 
Co.,  Cal.,  which,  being  brief,  we  give  in  full.  There  is 
no  attempt,  by  the  use  of  lithography,  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  like  an  autograph  letter,  but  it  is  printed  in  neat 
script  type : 

New  York,  - . 

Dear  Sir. — No  doubt  you  will  think  it  strange  how  I 
obtained  your  name  and  address;  it  was  as  follows: 
My  confidential  agent,  who  passed  through  your  town 
not  long  since,  gave  it  to  me.  He  said  he  thought  you 
were  a  man  who  was  in  a  position  to  handle  my  goods 
in  safety,  and  I  concluded  to  write  to  you.  If  I  have 
made  a  mistake,  do  me  no  harm,  and  let  matters  drop. 
My  motto  is,  never  harm  a  man  who  is  willing  to  prove 
himself  your  friend.  My  business  is  not  exactly  legiti¬ 
mate,  but  the  GREEN  ARTICLES  1  deal  in  are  safe 
and  profitable  to  handle.  The  sizes  are  ones  twos, 
fives  and  tens.  Do  you  understand?  I  cannot  be 
plainer  until  I  know  you  mean  business,  and  if  you  con¬ 
clude  to  answer  this  letter,  I  will  send  you  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  terms,  and  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  you  on 
every  point,  that  if  you  are  my  friend.  I  will  prove  a 
true  and  lasting  one  to  you.  be  the  trade  for  one  dollar 
or  one  thousand.  Remember  I  do  not  want  money  in 
advance,  as  I  do  not  transact  business  that  way.  I  want 
simply  to  convince  you  that  I  am  just  as  I  tell  you,  a 
friend  to  a  friend.  Yours  in  confidence. 

Please  to  return  this  circular  if  you  mean  business. 

A  very  ingenious  “blind”  is  sent  with  these  circulars 
in  the  form  of  a  slip,  apparently  cut  from  some  news¬ 


paper,  though  there  is  no  clue  to  the  paper.  Some  of 
these  slips  show  that  a  man  arrested  for  having  supposed 
counterfeit  money  in  his  possession,  but  the  bills  being 
pronounced  genuine  by  a  bank  teller,  he  was  discharged. 
Another  slip  in  a  pretended  “Washington  correspond¬ 
ence”  gives  some  fearful  disclosures  as  to  collusion  be¬ 
tween  counterfeiters  and  persons  employed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  the  difficulties 
arising  from  stolen  plates.  Still  another  relates  how  a 
well-known  broker  asserted  that  a  counterfeit  bill  was 
genuine.  These  slips  are  printed  on  both  sides,  and  to 
the  unsuspecting  have  every  appearance  of  being  genuine 
“  clippings.” 

The  amusing  features  of  the  above  document  are  its 
protestations  of  friendship,  and  its  reliance  upon  the 
confidence  of  a  stranger.  The  law  which  allows  the 
withholding  of  letters  from  persons  suspected  of  using 
the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes,  at  one  time  shut  off 
many  of  these  swindlers.  But,  as  in  the  present  circu¬ 
lar,  the  signature  is  now  written;  we  have  sometimes 
had  as  many  as  a  dozen  copies  of  the  same  circular, 
each  signed  with  a  different  name.  By  not  having  “  too 
many  eggs  in  one  basket,”  they  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  post  office  clerks  to  a  great  extent.  To  those  who 
have  not  kept  the  run  of  this  swindle,  we  would  explain 
that  this  circular  is  merely'  a  feeler,  a  bid  for  correspon¬ 
dence.  Of  the  thousands  sent  out,  a  few  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  persons  of  a  low  standard  of  morals. 
Only  those  who  are  themselves  willing  to  become  swin¬ 
dlers,  by  passing  counterfeit  money,  can  be  caught  by 
it.  Whoever  enters  into  a  treaty  with  the  senders  of 
these  circulars,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  circulate 
counterfeit  greenbacks,  and  is  at  once  in  their  power. 


Cautionary  Signals. 


“  Save  t  Jie 

L.  Templin  and  Son,  of  Calla,  Ohio,  are  quite  indig¬ 
nant  at  receiving  a  lot  of  circulars  relating  to  a  “  Grand 
Art  Union  Prize  Drawing,”  to  be  held  in  Ireland,  “  in 
aid  of  the  Mt.  Carmel  Orphanage,”  at  Stradabally.  They 
ask:  “Is  it  anew  dodge?”  and  “What  do  you  think 
of  it?”  It  is  not  new  for  this  “  Orphanage,”  as  it  made 
a  similar  appeal  “  To  Save  the  Orphan  ”  a  number  of 
years  ago,  and,  as  at  present,  made  a  special  call  upon 
Americans.  We  “think”  that  whatever  the  name  by 
which  it  is  called,  that  no  matter  liow  many  Right  Hon¬ 
orable  Earls  or  Right  Honorable  Lord  Mayors  may  have 
supervision  of  the  drawing,  the  affair  in  its  purpose  and 
in  all  its  machinery,  is  nothing  less  than  a  Lottery. 
That  no  matter  how  often  “  Save  the  Orphan  ”  is  printed 
on  tickets  and  documents,  it  does  not  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  oiphan  is  to  be  saved  by  a  Lottery. 

AS  A  MATTER  OP  POLICY, 

we  would  suggest  to  the  Managers  of  “  Mt.  Carmel  Or¬ 
phanage  ”  that  an  appeal  to  Americans  for  aid  would  be 
more  successful  if  it  did  not  come  in  a  form  which  the 
General  Government  and  all  the  State  Governments,  but 
two  or  three,  have  declared  illegal.  Indeed,  in  many 
States,  one  by  selling,  as  the  Lady  Supervisor  in  an  au¬ 
tograph  letter  asks,  “  even  a  few  of  the  tickets,”  would 
subject  himself  to  a  heavy  fine,  if  not  imprisonment, 
for  violating  the  law  against  the  sale  of  Lottery  tickets. 

AFTER  ALL  THE  CALLS  FOR  HELP, 

it  appears  that  the  “  Orphanage  ”  cares  for  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children  1  Instead  of  spending  so 
much  money  on  tickets,  circulars,  “  picters,”  etc.,  send 
over  your  orphans.  If  we  are  to  support  them,  it  can 
be  more  cheaply  done  on  this  side,  and  not  at  arms- 
lengtli  at  Stradabally. 


Speaks  for  Siself. 

Poestenkill,  New  York. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  : 

Dear  Sirs. — I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  regarding  the 
“  Monarch  Potato  Digger  Co.,”  of  Chicago.  I  will  now 
say  that  I  have  given  the  Digger  a  fair  trial,  and  I  cannot 
make  it  work,  nor  can  my  neighbors.  The  earth  and 
potatoes  slip  over  the  end  of  the  tines  and  heap  to¬ 
gether.  I  have  written  twice  to  the  Company,  telling 
them  that  I  could  not  make  it  work,  and  asking  them  to 
refund  the  money,  as  promised  in  their  ciiculars,  but 
they  keep  putting  me  off’  and  sending  further  directions 
about  using  the  machine.  They  say  they  cannot  send 
the  money,  merely  because  I  say  the  Digger  will  not 
work.  Now  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do?  I  have 
preserved  all  their  letters,  circulars,  etc.  I  cannot  afford 
to  lose  twenty  dollars.  Yours,  respectfully, 

Chas.  E.  Barringer. 

NEXT  1  I 
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15i-iti*h  Farmin",  —  Interesting 

Summary.— American  farmers  are  so  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in  supplying  food  to  the  condensed  population  of 
Great  Britain  (including  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales),  that  the  following  condensed  summary  will  be 
very  interesting,  and  also  valuable  for  reference.  The 
figures,  brought  up  to  the  middle  of  1883,  have  been 
carefully  compiled  by  the  Government,  and  are  now 
issued  in  official  form.  (In  the  comparisons  with  our 
own  country,  we  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  last 
Census.  If  there  were  official  figures  for  the  present 
year,  the  United  States  would  show  much  larger  in 
comparison.) 


Gt.  Britain.  Wheat. 

1881.  — Acres.. .  2,805,809 

1882. — Acres...  3,000,930 
1883— Acres...  2,613,147 
Average  acres  2,806,639 
U.S.Cen 


Barley. 

2,442,334 

2,255.269 

2,291,984 

2,329,862 


Oats.  Potatoes.  Hops. 


2,901,275 

2,833,865 

2,975,377 

2,903,506 


579,334  64,943 

541,064  65,619 

543.455  68,027 

554,618  65,863 


bus,  im  ( ac’s33,430>052  1 ,997,717  16,144,593 


Wheat. 

Gt.  Br.,  per  acre.. 28  Bushels. 
U.  S.,  per  acre.. 12  97-100  “ 


Barley.  Oats. 

34  6-10  Bushels.  40  Bushels. 
22  8-100  “  25  26-100  “ 


Total  Crop.-Gt.  Br.  78,585,812  80,613,225  116,140,240  Bushels. 
T CropU‘  S‘  CenSUS  [  459,419,505  44,113,495  407,858,999  Bushels. 

Note  (1)  that  Great  Britain  has  more  acres  of  oats 
than  of  wheat;  (2)  that  the  acres  of  wheat  exceed  bar¬ 
ley  by  only  one-fifth;  (3)  that  the  total  barley  crop  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  total  wheat  product  (more  beer  than  bread!); 
(4)  that  while  we  have  thirteen  times  as  many  acres  in 
wheat,  Great  Britain  gets  an  average  of  twemy-eight 
bushels  per  acre  to  our  less  than  thirteen  bushels  1 

Lambs.  Sheep  dkLambs.  Swine. 
8,437,902  24,581,053  2,048.890 

8,745,884  24,319,768  2,510,402 

9,121,604  25,070,271  2,617,744 

8,768,463 


Sheep. 

16,143,151 

15,573,884 

15,948.667 

15,888,567 


24,657,031 
35,191  656 


2,392,079 

47,683,951 


Gt.Br.  Cattle. 

1881.. .  5,911,642 

1882.. .  5,807,491 

1883.. .  5,962,778 
Av’ge  5,893,968 
Cn’s  \  “5,926,153 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while  we  have  over  six  times  as 
many  neat  cattle,  and  just  twenty  times  as  many  swine, 
Great  Britain  has  on  her  limited  territory  two-thirds  as 
many  sheep  as  we  have— a  fact  that  in  part  explains  the 
much  greater  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  etc.,  as  sheep  are 
decidedly  helpful  in  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
No  wonder  Mr.  Lawes  recommended  these  animals  to 
his  friend  to  bring  up  his  barren  estate.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  above  figures  that  British  farmers  have 
twenty-eight  per  cent  more  swine  in  1883  than  in  1881. 


quttingjted. 


Fearless  Two-horse  Power,  positively  unecjl/aled  f°r  ease  of 
team  and  amount  of  power,  and  Standard  Feed-cutter  that  gives  the 
most  unbounded  satisfaction.  Cutting  feed  saves  money. 
Economy  says  try  It*  Fearless  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Clover- 
hullers,  Wood  Circular-saw  Machines  and  Fanning-mills,  not  ex¬ 
celled  by  any.  Buy  the  best.  Catalogue  6ent  free.  Address, 

5IIN  ARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Send  3-cent 
Stamp  for  our' 
Price-List. 


RUPERTUS! 


BREECH-LOADING 

SINGLE  BARREL 

_  'SHOT  GUNS 

Steel  Barrels,  9?  10.  Twist  Barrels,  ®12. 

rmiFg  p<a  32,38  and  45-100  Calibre,  with  fine Cast. 
Sa  I B  !,£<§>  Steel  Barrels,  well  and stronglymade. 
Adapted  to  central  Fire  Cartridges.  Tlie  BEST 

gS-.SPORTINlTl yV/'LEM mui  $15 

all  articles  required  by  Sportsmen  and  Gunmaliers. 

“  -  71*  MARKET  8T. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


J.  C  GRUBB  &  CO. 


POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  aud  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
>1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
in  existence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
gaP06-  of  both  mailed  on  receipt  uf  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

A  hook  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Gold  and  Silver  Chromo  Cards,  no  two  alike,  with 
name,  10c„  post-paid. 

G.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  T. 
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39  YEARS  OLD. 

ALMOST  CO-EXISTENT  WITH 

CHICAGO, 

THE  WONDERFUL  CITY  OF  THE 

GREAT  WEST. 

- THE - 


CHICAGO  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

FEARS  NO  RIVAL. 

Delivered  with  speed,  full  of  the  latest 
news  and  choicest  miscellany,  carefully  com¬ 
piled  for  the  benefit  of  the 

FARMER  AND  HIS  FAMILY, 

It  is  the  paper  to  have  in  the  home. 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  a  sample  copy  to 
the  publisher, 

JOSHIBVi  K.  WSLSOM, 

159  and  161  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 

P.  S. — Simply  send  a  postal  card  for  sample  copy, 
and  say  you  saw  this  Ad.  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 


We  will  send  the  ‘  ‘  American  Agri¬ 
culturist”  ($1 .50  per  year)  and  “The 
Chicago  Weekly  Journal”  1 .25  per 
year)  both  to  one  address  for  one 
year  for  $2.00. 

Address,  ORANGE  JFD»  COMPANY. 


THE  VICTORY 

CORN  MILL. 

IN  THREE  SIZES. 

The  only  Mill  that  Is  a  complete 
success  in  grinding  corn  and  cob 
together,  and  for  this  kind  of 
grinding  we  defy  competition. 
It  also  grinds  oil-cake,  crackers, 
and  all  kinds  of  grain  used  for 
feeding,  and  with  our  cleaning 
attachment  shells  corn  at  the 
rate  of  60  bushels  per  hour. 
Capacity  8, 20  and  35  bushels  per 
hour.  Warranted  In  every  re¬ 
spect.  Address 

ROBERTS,  Springfield,  O. 

SAW  MILL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

rpHIS  patent  portable  Mulay  Saw  Mill  is  adapted 
_L  to  any  locality,  will  saw  any  kind  of  logs, 
aud  will  do  as  much  work  (power  and  hands  be- 
considered)  as  the  best  Circular  Mills.  Its 
frame,  head-blocks,  and  working  parts 
are  of  the  most  substantial  aud  perma¬ 
nent  kiud,  being  made  entirely  of  iron 
and  steel.  It  is  usually  set  up  and 
started  in  from  one  to  two  days  time. 

It  is  generally  driven  by  threshing  en- 
_____  gines  of  not  exceeding  ten  horse  power. 

It  cuts  from  2000  to  4000  feet  of  inch  lumber  per 
day.  The  Mill  and  Engine  may  conveniently  bo 
operated  by  two  men.  Send  for  circular. 

INDIANAPOLIS  IND.  CHANDLER  &.  TAYLOR. 

ROLLER  and  ICE 


BARN  EY& BERRY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


GUNS 


etc. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  GUN  OR  A 
FINE  RIFLE  AT  A  BARGAIN, 

You  Can  Secure  one  (by  writing  us) 
either  as  a  Premium  for  obtaining  subscriptions 
to  the  American  Agriculturist,  or  on  the  payment 
of  cash  price. 

We  have  made  special  arrangements  whereby 
we  can,  we  believe,  sell  a  ItETTEK 

«IJN,  at  MOUSE  SATISFACTOKV 
RATES  to  you  than  you  can  obtain  elsewhere. 

Orange  Judd  Co,,  David  W.  Judd, « 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


WEBSTER’S 

UNABRIDGED. 


In  Sheep,  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindings. 


THE  STANDARD. 


gW  "UJIPWI  Webster — it  has  118,000  Words, 
tOrJoi  JL  3000  Engravings,  and  a  New 
Biographical  Dictionary. 
nmCm?  Standard  in  Gov’t  Printing  Office. 
JL  JOl  JO  32,000  copies  in  Public  Schools. 

Sale  20  to  1  of  any  other  series, 
aid  to  make  a  Family  intelligent. 
cOjQO  JL  Best  help  for  SCHOLARS, 
TEACHERS  and  SCHOOLS. 
Webster  is  Standard  Authority  with  the  XT.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  Recommended  by  the  State 
Sup’ts  of  Schools  of  36  States.  < 

“A  LIBRARY  IN  ITSELF.” 

The  latest  edition,  in  the  quantity  of  matter  it 
contains,  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  volume 
published.  It  has  3000  more  Words  in  its  vo¬ 
cabulary  than  are  found  in  any  other  Am.  Dict’y, 
and  nearly  3  times  the  number  of  Engravings. 
The  Unabridged  is  now  supplied,  at  a  small  ad¬ 
ditional  cost,  with  DENISON’S 
PATENT  REFERENCE  INDEX, 

“  The  greatest  improvement  in  book-making  that 
has  been  made  in  a  hundred  years.” 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub’rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL  THE  NEW  BOOK. 

FARMING  tells  how  to 

b  oiimmw  Cultivate  all  Farm  Crops 
FOR  in  the  Best  Manner :  Breed, 

Feed  and  Care  for  Stock, 
Grow  Fruit,  manage  Farm 


PROFIT 

I  Business  ;  Make  Homes 

Happy.  HOW  TO  MARE  MONEY  ON  THE 
FARM.  Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy.  860  Pages. 
140  Illustrations.  Write  for  full  description  to 

J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

n  A  THREE  CENT  STAMP  ? 

“J  will  secure  17  pages  of  New  Music,  10  pages 
—*  of  Musical  News  and  Instruction,  a  fall  page  1”* 
A  Lithograph  Portrait  of  some  musical  celebrity,  and  ““ 
,  much  valuable  information.  Send  stamp  to  A 

LL  WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  ■ 

LOTS  OF  FUN  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

Circular  sent  upon  application 
- —  Y  &,F>I 


HALSEY 


G  CO.,  142  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


OUR  NAME 


_ _  _ _  9  color® 

(xxx  board)  French  &  Swiss  Florals,  Motto,  Re¬ 
membrance  &  Verse  Cards,  in  fancy  script  type, 
10c,  14packs  $1.00or£5  Gold  Bevel  Edge  Cards,  10c.  Our 
Beautiful  bound  Sample  Album  for  1883  withillust’d  Premium  Lis^ 
reduced  Price  List,  &c.  25c.  S.  M*  FOOTE,  Northford,  Ct. 


^  BEST  QUALITY. 

e jvaV  New  designs  in  Satin  and 
vdyGoW  finish,  w.thname,  10  cts. 

We  offer  §100  for  a  pack  of  cards  ( 

Cjf/r  . any  nicer  work,  or  prettier  styles.  _ 

jg  Samples  free.  Eagle  Card  Works,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


CHROMO  CARDS, rtwoa!ike-  50 


I  Jr  =  9  unl,ugi beautiful import- 

I  £_  aj  ed  Scrap  Book  ornaments,  one  beautiful  Scrap 
Book,  one  dozen  Cottage  Chromos  all  new  de¬ 
signs.  Ail  of  the  above  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
Of  Sl.OO.  Wn.  M.  Donaldson  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


25 


Gold,  Bevel  Edge,  or  50  Beautiful  Chromo  Cards, 
name  on,  10c.  13  pks.  Sl.OO.  Sample  Book 25c. 
Agents  wanted.  Splendid  premiums.  Try  us. 

U.  S.  CARD  CO.,  Centerbrook,  Conn. 


Phonography,  or  Phonetic  Shorthand. 

Catalogue  of  works,  with  Phonographic  alphabet  and 
Illustrations,  for  beginners,  sent  on  application.  Address, 
BENN  PITMAN,  Cincinnati,  O. 

—  i  ■— — — b— q— ^ — — — — j— — 

PHONOGRAPHY,  or  PHONETIC  SHORT-HAND. 

Catalogue  of  works  bv  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet  and 
illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application.  Address 
PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE,  Cincinnati.  O. 


50 

50 

FREE! 

50 


Large  new  Gold,  Silver,  &c.,  Chromos, 
no  2  alike,  name,  10c.  Agents  wanted. 
L.  JONES  dig  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

New  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on,  10c. 
IS  packs,  $1.  Prizes  given. 

E.  D.  GILBERT,  P.  M„  Higganum,  Ct. 


Secure  a  Splendid  Present  bv  sending  30c.  for 
J  3  pks.  of  Chromo  Cards,  new  and  imported  de- 
-  signs,  or  50  for  10c.  E.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Perfect  Beauties,  new  style  Imported  Chromo  Cards 
Swiss  and  French  Florals,  roses,  birds,  mottoes,  &c„ 
name  on,  10  cts.  HStna  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 


25  fine  imported 
Cards  in  colors.  Ex- 


ARf)  COLLECTORS 

VHI  VEUr  quisite  designs,  delicate  finish  for  12ct«* 
Wm.  M.  Donaldson  &  Co.*  113  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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A  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

that  will  play  any  tune,  and  that  any 
one,  even  a  child,  can  operate. 


for  $3.50 


The  Organettc  has  gained  such  a  world-wide  reputation,  that  a 
lengthy  description  of  it  is  not  necessary.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  is  a  perfect  organ  that  plays  mechanically  all  the 
sacred  airs,  popular  music,  songs,  dances,  etc.  etc.  It  consists  of 
three  strong  Del  lows  and  set  or  reeds  with  expression  box  and 
swell.  A  strip  of  perforated  paper  represents  the  tune,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  place  the  paper  tune  in  the  instrument,  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  and  turn  the  handle,  which  both  operates 
the  bellows  and  propels  the  paper  tune.  The  perforations  in  the 
paper  allow  the  right  reeds  to  sound  and  a  perfect  tune  is  the 
result,  perfect  in  time, execution,  and  effect,  withoutthe  least  knowl¬ 
edge  or  music  being  required  of  the  performer:  even  a  little 
child  can  operate  it ;  as  is  shown  in  the  picture,  a  little  girl  is  playing 
a  song  and;  her  playmates  are  singing  the  words*  It  is  tuned  in  tho 
key  best  suited  for  the  human  voice  to  sing  by.  It  interests  and  enter¬ 
tains  both  old  and  young,  assists  in  training  the  voice  and  affords 
'HOURS  OF  SOCIAL  AMUSEMENT.  The  Organetta  is  perfectly  represented 
by  the  picture.  It  is  made  of  solid  black  walnut ,  decorated  in  gilt,  and 
is  both  handsome  and  ornamental.  The  price  of  similar  instruments  has 
hitherto  been  $8,  and  the  demand  has  constantly  increased  until  now  there 
are  over  75,000  in  use.  We  are  encouraged  to  place  the  Organetta  on  the  market  at 
this  greatly  reduced  price,  believing  that  the  sale  will  warrant  the  reduction.  The 

^  .  _  Organetta  Ihough  similar  in  construction  is  an  improvement 

upon  our  well-known  Organette,  which  sells  for  $8  and 
$10.  It  contains  tne  same  number  of  reeds  and 
plays  the  flame  tunes.  Our  offer  is  this  •  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  we  will  send  the 
Organetta  by  express  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  and  include  FREE  $3.5©^ 
worth  of  music,  or  on  receipt  of 

_ we  will  send  it  with  over  $51.50 

worth  of  music  FREE,  or  for  5853.5©  we 
will  send  it  with  small  selection  of  music 
FREE.  The  price  includes  boxing  and 
packing.  These  are  agent's  prices ,  and  we 
will  appoint  the  first  purchaser  from  any 
town  our  agent,  if  he  so  desires.  Address, 

The  Massachusetts  Organ 
Co.,  57  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


H 


111  P|AN0 

“IS  m  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD,” 


Excels  all  other  Pianos  in  its  various  patented  im¬ 
provements.  The  new  designs  in  CHICKEBING 
GBANDS,  assuring  larger  results  in  power  and 
PURITY,  LENGTH  AND  SWEETNESS  OF  TONE,  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  CHICKEBING  SQUABE 
PIANOS,  in  all  the  usual  styles,  are  unrivaled.  The 
new  CHICKEBING  UPBIGHT  has  the  justly-cele¬ 
brated  patented  metallic  action,  which  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  climate. 

For  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 

CHECKERING  &  SONS, 

"WAREBOOMS: 

130  Fifth  Avenue,  I  136  Tremont  St., 
NEW  YORK.  I  BOSTON. 


Mention  this  paper . 


AGENTS  "MW" 

CLIPPER  SAFETY  LAMPS, 

and  our  other  household  arti¬ 
cles.  The  bestselling  articles 
ever  put  on  the  market.  Big 
Profits toagents.  ForSamples 
and  Terms,  address  the 

CLIPPER  M’F’C  CO., 

(LIMITED.) 

No.  288  Walnut  St., Cincinnati,  O. 

We  will  send  you  a  watch  or  a  chain 
BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS,  O.O. D„  to  be 
examined  before  paying  any  money 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free. 
Every  Wamb  Warranted.  Address  : 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  CO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SILKS 


WORK 


Jn  Endlc*«  V arlety  of  Beantlftil  Styles.  Send  six  2c. 
stamps  for  samples.  Yale  Silk  Works.  New  Haven.  CU 

AGENTS  WANTED  STOSSES, 

ting  Machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings  witli  HEEL  and  TOE  complete  in  20  minutes. 
It.  will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy-work  for  which 
there  is  always  a  ready  market.  Send  for  circular  and 
terms  to  the  Twombly  Knitting  Machine  Co., 
163  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  DAY  AND  MORE  TO  INDUSTRIOUS 
PEOPLE.  Address  OFNER  &  CO.,  Phiiada.,  Pa. 


Free  to  Eybit  Farmer 

The  Onion  Corn  Husker  fes 

very  useful  for  every  farmer  or  farmer’s  boy  and  we  now 
propose  to  send  one  of  them  FKEE  to  any  one  who 
wants  It:  This  Husker  consists  of  an  endless  belt  or  band 
entirely  encircling  the  hand,  and  provided  with  a  spring  on  the 
back  to  keep  it  firmly  on  and  adapt  it  to  any  sized  hand.  In 
front  is  a  metallic  slide  or  clasp,  provided  with  a  hooking-tooth, 
which  catches  the  husk  in  the  center  of  the  ear,  instantly  strip¬ 
ping  it  off.  These  Huskers  have  received  Twelve  Diplomas  at  State 
Fairs,  and  have  never  failed  to  get  the  highest  award  wherever 
exhibited.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  a  man  can  do  twice  as 
much  work  with  this  Husker  as  without  it.  It  does  not  blister, 
cramp,  or  make  the  hand  sore,  and  as  it  can  be  used  with  gloves 
or  mittens,  it  enables  you  to  husk  your  corn  in  the  coldest 
weather  without  inconvenience.  Every  farmer  and  farmer’s  boy 
ought  to  have  The  Union  Corn  Husker.  We  will  tell  you  how 
you  can  secure  it  free  of  cost  /  We  publish  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  paper  called  The  .Rural  Home  Journal,  each 
issue  of  which  is  finely  illustrated  and  contains  eight  large  pages, 

32  columns,  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Household 
Hints,  Stories  and  Poems,  Ladies’  Fancy  Work,  Health  Hints, 
Reading  for  the  Young,  Wit  and  Humor,  the  News,  the  exposure 
of  Humbugs,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a  paper  for  every  member  of  the 
family,  aDd  will  entertain  an  d  instruct  all.  So  popular  and  uni¬ 
versally  liked  is  The  Rural  Home  Journal  that  it  already  has 
a  circulation  of  70,000;  for  next  year,  however,  we  are  very 
auxious  to  increase  our  circulation  to  100,000,  and  believing  that 
all  whom  we  can  induce  to  take  the  paper  for  a  short  time  now 
will  be  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  they  will  hereafter  become 
regular  and  permanent  subscribers,  we  now  make  the  following 
unparalleled  offer:  Upon  receipt  of  only  Eighteen  Ceuta 
in  postage  stamps  we  will  send  The  Rural  Homo 
Journal  on  trial  for  Three  Months,  and  to  every 
subscriber  we  will  also  send,  Free  and  post-paid,  one  of  the 
Union  Corn  Huskers.  The  Husker,  which  will  last  a  lifetime 
and  will  be  very  valuable  to  you  every  year  in  the  husking 
season,  costs  you  nothing,  as  it  is  given  free  as  a  premium  with 
the  paper.  Every  wise  man  and  boy  will  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  It  is  no  humbug  !  If  you  are  not  perfectly  and 
entirely  satisfied  we  will  cheerfully  return  your  money.  Five 
subscriptions  and  five  Huskers  will  be  sent  for  72  cents;  therefore 
by  getting  four  of  your  friends  to  send  with  you,  you  will  secure 
your  own  free.  As  to  our  reliability,  we  refer  to  any  publisher 
in  New  York,  and  to  the  Commercial  Agencies,  as  wo  arc  an  old 
established  and  well-known  house.  Address. 

JT.M.LUPT03,  Publisher, 2 7  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Beantiftil  Portraits 

of  any  size  made  from  any  kind  of  Email  pictures.  To 
every  agent  who  applies  within  30  days,  and  will  devote 
their  time  to  introducing  our  “  Fine  Portraits,”  we 
will  give  a  ‘‘Splendid  Canvassiug  Outfit”  of  Por¬ 
traits  that  retail  for  $28.50,  Address, 

THE  AUBURN  COPYING  CO.. 

85  and  87  Genesee  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Mention  American  Agriculturist. 


Everything  in  Dry  Goods, 

Wearing  Apparel  and 
Housekeeping  Appoint¬ 
ments  sent  by  mail,  express  or  freight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances— subject  to  return  and 
refund  of  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Cata¬ 
logue,  with  details,  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  the  largest  retail  stock  in  the  United  States. 


17AITHT/TI  TBHFFIHT  Who  wish  to  become  Tele- 
l/S  IB  A  |  I  8 /  HJI  I  graph  Operators  and 

ill  i  III  I  Railroad  Agents,  write 

JL  UlJiHl  IiJHJJ.ll  for  our  circulars.  Largest 

— .  ,  .  .  and  Best  School  in  existence. 

Most  thorough  teaching.  Furnishes  operators  for 
the  leading  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Companies.  Board 
only  $1.50  per  week.  Address 

VALENTINE  BROS.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


WIDE  AWAKE 

FOR  1884,  ($2.50  a  Year.) 

ILLUSTRATED  SERIAL  STORIES  for  18S4: 

I— A  Brave  Girl.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author 
of  Gates  Ajar,  Doctor  Zay,  etc.  II.— A  District  Mes¬ 
senger  Boy.  By  James  Otis.  III.— Pamela’s  For¬ 
tune.  By  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  author  of  Prudence,  etc. 
IV.— His  Three  Trials.  A  story  for  boys.  By  Mrs. 
Kate  Gannett  Wells.  V.—An  Historical  Serial.  (To 
begin  in  the  December  number.  VI.— In  No-Man’s. 
Land.  (A  wonder-story  for  little  folks.)  By  Elbridge 
S.  Brooks. 

PICTORIAL  ATTRACTIONS  FOR  THE 
COMING  YEAR: 

Fine  Frontispieces  by  F.  II.  Lungren,  whose  A  Maying 
and  Winter  Birds,  in  WIDE  AWAKE,  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  1882.  Through  France  on  Sabots,  by  W. 
Parker  Bodflsh,  whose  Through  Spain  on  Donkey  Back  was 
so  well  received.  The  Procession  of  the  Zodiac,  a  set 
of  twelve  full-page  pictures,  by  Jessie  McDermot.  Child 
Life  in  Venice,  about  twenty  drawings  sent  from  Italy, 
by  Joseph  Pennell.  A  Winter  Carnival  in  Canada, 
by  Harry  Sandham.  Two  articles  about  Famous 
Dwarfs,  and  one  about  Famous  Giants,  by  Isabel 
Smithson,  illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett,  from  authen¬ 
tic  sources.  The  Troubadours,  by  George  Foster 
Barnes,  illustrated  by  the  author.  The  Gypsies,  by 
Mrs.  Catherwood,  illustrated.  Edward  Everett  Hale  will 
contribute  several  articles,  entitled  The  Story  of  Bos¬ 
ton  Common,  The  articles  will  be  fully  illustrated. 
Twelve  of  iEsop’s  Fables,  versified  by  Mrs.  Clara 
Doty  Bates,  illustrated.  Twelve  of  George  MacDonald's 
lyrics  are  being  set  to  music  by  popular  foreign  composers, 
among  them,  Revnecke,  Jadassohn,  Rheinberger,  Lachner, 
Jungmann,  and  Cowen. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  secured  a  brilliant  line  of 
short  stories,  travels,  practical  articles,  illustrated  poems, 
etc.;  and  when  the  attractions  of  the  C.  Y.  F.  R.  U. 
Reading  Course,  with  its  severe  series  of  pithy  articles, 
are  taken  into  account,  our  readers,  young  and  old,  may 
feel  assured  of  a  year  of  rich  entertainment. 

WIDE  AWAKE  is  only  $2.50  a  year.  Each  subscriber  is 
invited  to  act  as  agent.  Liberal  terms  on  application. 
Address  all  letters  to 


D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

For  those  too  young  to  read  for  themselves,  there  is 
Babyland,  with  its  wealth  of  wonderful  pictures  and 
stories  for  Babies  to  see  and  hear ;  only  50  cts.  a  year. 

For  young  readers  there  is  our  Little  Men  and 
Women,  with  the  daintiest  of  reading,  and  nicest  of  pic¬ 
tures  for  those  beginning  to  read ;  $1.00  a  year. 

For  young  people  who  are  too  old  for  our  Little  Men 
and  Women,  there  is  The  Pansy,  with  its  choice 
stories  and  illustrations,— as  the  little  people  say,  “  nice  as 
nice  can  be  ’’ ;  75c.  a  year.  For  particulars,  write  to 

D.  LOTHROP  <fc  CO., 

32  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  reading  matter  in  D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.’S  Holiday 
Books  is  always  fresh,  and  by  our  best  authors ;  while  the 
pictures  are  original,  by  the  best  artists.  This  gives  them 
their  pre-eminence.  Full  catalogue  free  on  application. 


We  continue  to 
actassolicitorsfor 
patents,  caveats, 
trade-marks,  copyrights,  etc.,  for 
the  United  States,  and  to  obtain  pat¬ 
ents  in  Canada,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries. 
Thirty-six  years’ practice.  No 
charge  for  examination  of  models  or  draw¬ 
ings.  Advice  by  mail  fre  i. 

Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in 
the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  which  has 
the  largest  circulation,  and  is  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  tho 
world.  The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every 
patentee  understands. 

This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated  news¬ 
paper  is  published  WEEKLY  at  $3.20  a  year, 
and  is  admitted  to  be  tho  best  paper  devoted 
to  science,  mechanics,  inventions,  engineering 
works,  and  other  departments  of  industrial 
progress,  published  in  any  country.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  10  cents.  ‘Sold  by  all  news¬ 
dealers. 


_  Address,  Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scien¬ 
tific  American,  261  Broadway,  New  York. 
Handbook  about  patents  mailed  free. 
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WARRANTED  6  YEARS. 


25  STOPS. 

9  Full  Sets  of 

Golden  Tongue 

Roods. 


FIFE  ORGANS  [25  STOPS]  ONLY 

IIVCJLUDI IVG  BEIVCH,  BOOK.  AIYD  MUSIC*  provided  you  order 
within  thirteen  (13)  days  from  date  of  this  news¬ 
paper,  or  if  you  order  within  five  days  a  further  re¬ 
duction  of  four  dollars  ($4)  will  beallowed.  I  de¬ 
sire  this  PIANO  UPRIGHT  PIPE  PARLOR1 


$49.7.5 


ORGAN  introduced  WITHOUT  DELAY,  hence  this  GREAT  REDUCTION. 


If  you  are  in 
want  of  an 
ORGAN  order 
at  once  from 
1  this  advertise- 


REGULAR  PRICE,  $115.00 

ment,  or  if  you  are  unable  to  buy  now,  write  your  reasons  why.  Remember,  this  offer 
cannot  be  continued  after  the  limited  time  has  expired,  as  the  AUTUMN  and 
WINTER  MONTHS  are  fast  approaching1,  when  I  sell  thousands  at  the  regular 

Sriee  for  Holiday  Presents.  Read  the  following  brief  description  and  let  me 
ear  from  you  anyway,  whether  you  buy  or  not 

25  USEFUL  STOPS  AS  FOLLOWS". 


1— Voix  Celeste.— The  sweet,  pure, 
exalted  tones  produced  from  this  Stop  are 
beyond  description. 

2—  Powerful  Box  Sub- Bass. —New 
and  original.  Its  THUNDERING  TONES 
are  without  a  parallel  in  Organ  building. 

3—  Double  Octave  Coupler.— 
Doubles  the  power  of  the  Organ.  Couples 
octaves  right  and  left. 

4—  Piccolo.— Variety  of  music  which 
makes  the  Piccolo  the  most  difficult  and 
expensive  Stop  to  build  in  this  Organ. 

5—  Saxophone.— The  beautiful  effect 


of  this  Stop  is  “  Beatty’s  favorite.” 

O— French  Horn.— Imitates  a  full 
ORCHESTRA  and  BRASS  BAND. 

7—  Diapason.— Draws  a  full  set  of 
Golden  Tongue  Reeds. 

8—  Dulciann.—  A  full  set  of  Paris 
Reeds  is  drawn  by  this  Stop. 

9—  Vox  Humana.— Tremulant, which, 
by  the  aid  of  a  FAN  WHEEL,  imitates  the 
HUMAN  VOICE. 

10—  Vox  Jubilante.— When  used  in 
conjunction  with  Stops  Nos.  3,  4,  5  and  6 
peals  forth  most  delightful  music. 


E3T 11— ^Eolian.  1?— Clarionet.  13— Cello.  14— Violina.  15— Clarabella.  16— Grand 
Forte.  17— Melodia.  18— Bourdon.  19— Viol  di  Gamba.  20— Viola  Dolce.  21— Grand  Ex- 
pressione.  22— Harp  iEolian.  23— Echo.  24— Aerostatic  Expression  Indicator.  25 — 
Grand  Organ.  The  last  fifteen  (15)  Stops  are  operated  in  direct  conjunction  with 
above  ten  [101,  bringing  forth,  at  command  of  the  performer,  most  charming  music, 
with  beautiful  orchestral  effect,  from  a  mere  whisper,  as  it  were,  to  a  grand  burst 
of  harmony.  Its  MELODIOUS  TONES,  while  using  the  full  Organ,  must  be  heard  to 

~  "  ine 
DS 

_ _ _ _ . .  _ _ _ “Pi _  _ , 

Sweet  Voix  Celeste  Reeds  of  Three  Full  Octaves ;  4th,  One  (1)  Full  Octave  Power¬ 
ful  Manual  Boxed  Sub-Bass  Reeds ;  5tli,  Two  (2^  Octaves,  or  one  each  of  Piccolo  and 
Saxophone  Reeds  combined,  6th,  Set  Soft  Cello  Reeds;  7th,  Set  Violina  Reeds;  8th,. 
Set  Jubilante  Reeds  .  9th,  Set  Clarionet  Reeds.  Above  Nine  Sets  of  Reeds  are  original,, 
and  covered  by  United  States  Patents. 

Five  Full  Octaves,  Manual  of  Keyboard,  Handsome  Wralnut  Case,  with 
Illuminated  Pipes,  Receptacle  for  Book  and  Sheet  Music,  Lamp  Stands,  Handles, 
Rollers,  Treble  Upright  Bellows  of  immeu.se  power.  Steel  Springs,  &c.  Right 
Knee  Swell,  also  Left  Grand  Organ  Knee  Swell,  by  which  the  full  power  of  this 
Organ  may  be  obtained  at  pleasure,  by  use  of  the  knee,  without  removing  the 
bands  from  the  keyboard. 

E2T IMPORTANT  NOTICE.— This  Special  Limited  Offer  is  positively 
not  good  on  and  after  the  limited  time  lias  expired*  and  to  secure  the 
Special  Price  the  follow  ing  N  OT  ICE  must  accompany  your  order 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal,  this 

November  1, 

1883. 


Tliis  notice,  U'se'nl  B^an^eader  oi  the 

American  Agriculturist, 


_  together  with  only  $45.75or$49.75CASH 

=e=  by  P.  O.  Money  Order.  Registered  Letter,  Check 
= —  or  Bank  Draft,  mailed  within  five  <5)  or  thirteen 
(13)  days,  as  specified,  1  hereby  agree  to  receive 
same  in  full  payment  for  one  of  my  Pipe  Organs, 

New  Style,  No.  9,990,  &c.  Money  refunded,  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  from  date  of  your  re¬ 
mittance,  if  not  as  represented,  after  year’s  use, 

sings  its  own  praises.  IF  YOU 

UNABLE  TO  ACCEPT  THIS  OFFER  NOW,  WRITE  ME  YOUR  REASONS  WHY.  . 

)-  0^“  Friends  of  yours  may  desire  an  ORGAN.  Call  their  attention  to  this  advertise¬ 

ment.  If  they  are  from  homo  mail  this  offer  to  them.  If  you  can  conveniently 
1  ’  •’  —  these  POPULAR  INSTRUMENTS 


My  sole  object  is  to  have  it  intro¬ 
duced,  without  delay,  so  as  to  sell 
thousands  at  the  regular  price  for 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS,  and 
to  this  end  I  am  willing  to  offer  first 
Organ  as  an  ADVERTISEMENT,  at  a 
sacrifice,  as  every  one  sold  sells 
others.  All  I  ask  in  return  of  you  is 
to  show  the  instrument  to  your 
friends,  who  are  sure  to  order  at 
REGULAR  PRICE,  81 1  5.00. 
The  instrument  speaks  for  itself,  it 
- - - —  IF  YOU  ARE 


help  me  extend  the  sale 
appreciate  your  efforts. 


of 


C^~You  should,  if  possible,  order  within  Five  Days,  thus  securing  the  $4  extra.  Remember,  positively  no  orders  for  this  handsome  Pipe  Organ 
the  regular  price,  $115,  after  the  limited  time,  as  specified  above,  has  expired;  thus,  if  you  order  within  5  days  it  costs  $45.75  ■,  within  13  days,  $49.75 ;  after  1 

Address  or  Call  upon  the 
MANUFACTURER, 


I  6hall  certainly 

will  be  executed  for  less  than 
r  that  date,  $115  each. 


1  DANIEL9  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


LANE  &  BODLEY  C0„ 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Portable  and  Stationary 

Steam  Engines, 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material,  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted  to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use. 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capacity 
of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day.  with 
One  Saw.  Send  for  our  special  circular  of  our  No.  1 
Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 

$200. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery  sent  Free. 

LANE  &  BODLEY  CO., 

John  and  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati. 

ROOFING. 

RubDer  Roofing  costs  halt  tbeprlcc  of  Shinglc.TIn  or  Iron; 
Is  fire-proof,  and  any  one  can  pul  It  on,  lasting  a  lifetime 
on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Send  for  circular,  reference,  and 
samples.  Agents  wanted.  INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING 
CO.,  155  Duane  Street,  New  York ;  or,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ATLAS ENe 


WQR 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A* 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEAM  ENGINES 
Ap  BOILERS. 

CARRY  ENGINES  and  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE, 

CHEAPEST,  BEST  AND 
MOST  DURABLE. 

It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  small  grain  elevators, 
portable  saw  and  grist  mills,  butcher 
shops,  cheese  factories,  cider  mills, 
and  the  running  of  light  machinery 
generally. 

Full  power  guaranteed,  and  every 
boiler  insured  for  1  year  payable 
to  the  purchaser. 

Can  be  operated  by  any  ordinary 
person.  Every  engine  complete, 
ready  to  run  as  soon  as  received,  and 
—  warranted  as  represented. 

3  Horse  Power,  §25©  '  7  Horse  Power.  §375 
5  “  “  300  I  10  “  “  500 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

PAIGE  BVTF’G  CO., 

340,  342  State  St., 

PAINES VILUE,  OHIO. 

Gorton  Steam  Generator  &  Feed  Steamer. 

For  Steaming  Feed  for  Stock,  Preparing  Tobacco,  or 
Heating  Water  for  any  purpose.  Send  for  Circular. 

GOUTON  STEAMER  CO., 

Montrose,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 


TEE  KRIEBEL 

X^AISVI 

ENGINE 

Write  for  Catalogue  to 

WEST  POINT  ENGINE  & 
MACHINE  CO., 

West  Point,  Mont’y  Co.,  Pa. 


Pair  SHAFT  ASfTI.RATIlER 
Springs  (warranted)  mailed  for  thirty 
cents  in  dimes  or  stamps.  Throw  away 
worthless  rubbers,  and  relieve  2/our  mind. 
(Agencies  given).  A.  ©.  Morey  A  Co., 
Jt.a  Grange,  Ill.  Name  tins  paper. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT 

Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MANCF’G  CO., 

American  Fruit  Drier •  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

FOR  SAl.E.— A  No.  4  “  Prindle  Steamer,”  in  good! 
order.  Also  one  “  Mott  Boiler,’1  22  gallons.  Apply 
to  M.  S.  KERRIGAN,  183  William  St.,  New  York. 
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Little’s  Chemical  Fluid. 

Or  COLD  WATER  SHEEP  DIP, 


NON-POIS'INOUS.  NON-CORROSIVE. 


Mixes  perfectly  with  COED  WAThli.  Is  a  sure  cure 
for  all  Skin  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  of  domestic 
animals,  and  in  the  Household,  destroys  all  bad  Bmells. 
Every  farmer  should  keep  it. 

T.  W.  LAVVFOED,  Gen’l  Agent, 
296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


wm m 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  next  session  of  this  Institution  will  open  Oetobei 
1883.  Catalogues  and  announcements  can  be  had  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  UAUTARD,  Jl.D.V.S., 

Dean  ol  the  Faculty. 


Chester  Whites,  Berk- 
shires,  Jersey  Reds, 
Poland-Chiuas  and  Small 
Yorkshires,  of  all  ages  and 
the  highest  order  of  individual 
excellence.  Don’t  purchase 
W  anywhere  before  you  ob- 
taiu  our  prices.  New  Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 
^Idr6ss 

BENSON,  DIAULE  &  €0.,  Philadelphia. 


Premium  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and 
Fox  Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES.  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


POULTRY  AND  PIGS- 

Yorkshire  and  Essex  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  $18  a  pair.  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  prices.  Brahmas,  Cochins,  P.  Bocks,  &c.,  $7  per 
trio.  Write  Homer  H.  Hewitt,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 


C.  H.  WARRINGTON,  Box 
624,  West  Chester,  Penna., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  C.  White, 
P.  China  and  Berkshire  Swine. 
Purity  guaranteed.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  Write  for  price-list. 
Mention  this  paper. 


ROBBINS’  IMPROVER 

CATTLE  TIE, 

(Patented  May  31st,  1881,) 
Which  is  attracting  so  much 
attention,  and  is  fast  coming 
into  use,  should  he  seen  by 
all  farmers.  By  sending  3c. 
stamp,  you  will  receive  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms. 

H.  M.  ROBBINS, 
Newington,  Conn. 


SMITH’S  SELF  -  ADJUSTING  SWING 
CATTLE  STANCHIONS. 

The  most  practical,  cheapest  and  best  fastening  invented. 
ADJUSTS  ITSELF  when  opened  so  the  animal  cannot  turn 
it  when  hacking  out,  and  LOCKS  ITSELF  when  closed. 

Illustrated  circular  free.  Manufactured  by  C.  D.  BROOKS, 
Addison,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


It  is  the  only  general-purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being 
a  strong  net  work  without  barbs.  It  will  turn 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious 
stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens  stock  ranges,  and  railroads, 
and  very  neat  forlawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeter¬ 
ies.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will 
last  a  life  time.  Itissuperior  toboarcls  orbarbed 
wire  in  everyrespect.  Weaskfor  it  afair  trial, know¬ 
ing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor  The  Sedgwick 
Gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  ^nd  steel  wire,  dely 
all  competition  in  neatness,  strength,  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  all  iron 
automatic  or  self-opening  gate,  also  cheap¬ 
est  and  neatest  all  iron  fence.  Best  Wire 
Stretcher  and  Post  Anger.  For  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning 
paper,  SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Manfrs,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Mares  and  Fillies  always  oil  hand.  I  imported  this  season 
animal-s  holding  8  gold  medals  recently  won  in  Fiance. 
Quality,  not  quantity,  is  what  I  look  for.  Prices  defy  com¬ 
petition,  quality  considered.  Send  for  Catalogue  giving 
full  particulars. 

A  -  TL  O  G-  Y, 

Pacific  Farm,  Seward,  Nebraska  (Breeding  estab¬ 
lishment  and  permanent  address), 

And  332  Palisade  Are.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (Head¬ 
quarters  and  distributing  point  till  March  1st,  1884). 


IMPERIAL  EGO*  FOOD 

Will  Malce  four  SSens  ILay. 

Packages  Mailed  for  50  cents  and  $1.00. 


6  Boxes,  $2.00;  25  lb.  Kegs,  $6.25.  By  Express  or  Freight 
Co.  Three-cent  stamps  taken. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS  : 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  N.  Y.  I  J.  C.  Long.  Jr.,  New  York. 
Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Pliila.  I  O.  H.  Leach  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Western  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Anglum  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Geo.  G.  Wickson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  A.  Daughtry,  Slirevep’t,  La.  |  T.  W.  Wood,  Richmond,  Va. 
F.  C,  STURTEVaNT.  Proprietor,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Successor  of  Chas.  R.  Allen  &  Co. 


A  MIT'  TPAWT  BRED  &  SHIPPED. 
IT AItJLJCi  1HI  It  JLl  Also  Spurting  Dogs  and 
Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 


ROBERTS,  DURNALL  &  HICKS, 
STOCK  FARMS 

Near  WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Dutch  FriesianCattle 

!s°norman  uhdccc 

PERCHERON  iDUnwEv 

Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  and 
dealers  to  their  slock  as  above,  confident  that 
they  have  as  fine  lots  as  have  been  brought  to 
this  country,  all  having  been  selected  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  firm  in  person,  who  visited  the  best 
herds  In  Holland:  and  under  the  guidance  of  one 
of  the  most  experienced  horsemen  in  France  made 
selections  from  the  best  horses  in  Normandy. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  any  information  to 
JOHN  H.  HICKS,  Box  684,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


HERD  BOOK  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Cattlei  also 

Thorough-bred  and  Grade  Guernseys  and  Jerseys, 
Lincoln,  Hampshire  Down  and  South  Down  Sheep,  Chester 
White,  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Pigs,  Scotch  Collie  Shep¬ 
herd  Dogs,  and  different  varieties  of  Poultry.  Bred  and 
for  sale  by  T.  WALTER  &  SONS,  West  Chester,  Chester 
Co  ,  Pa.  Come  and  see  our  stock,  and  select  for  yourself. 
PfSend  stamp  for  Circular  and  prices.  Mention  this  paper 


_  _ l  beauty,  20  per _ 

before  Nov.  21st.  T.  Bunker  on  Turkey  Raising,  25  cents. 

Address,  W.  CEIFT,  Hadlyme,  Ct. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

UNION  =5 

=  Sewing  Macliine 


Is  the  Best  and  | 
Handsomest  ] 
Made. 

Agents  Wanted. 


ATTENTION! 
The  Improved 

UNION  CHURN. 

g  oa 

CD 

®  Pi 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  run  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
articles  to  the 


UNION  MANUF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


§Ti  CHURNS. 

Five  Sizes. 

Made  of  White  Cedar 
and  bound  with  Gal¬ 
vanized  Iron  Hoops. 

Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OSCILLATING  CHURN 

Do  m  want  a  (ton?  Get  tie  lest. 

The  Oscillating  Churn 
gives  more  butter  for  the  same 
amount  of  cream  than  any  Churn 
made.  It  is  anew  process  Churn 
and  the  best  made.  Ag’tswaLted 
in  every  county.  Address 

urck  G r o s e. 

North  Hoosick,  N.  Y. 


TJTn  PtV  for  introducing  BUCKEYE 
5)8  YJT  Xill  CHURN.  It  will  churn  with  X 
less  power,  and  make  more  butter  than  any  other  churn 
now  on  the  market.  Address 

BUCKEYE  CHURN  CO.,  Republic,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio. 


SHIPPERS  OF  MIEK,  ATTENTION  ! 


PATENTED  MARCH  23d,  1880., 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  Long  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Go. 

A.  A. 

72  Murray  St., 

NEW  YORK, 


Remedies 

FOR 

Horse  Diseases 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder.  —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland.  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.; 
Providence,  It.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  N.  Main  St. ; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  R.  McAl^er,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher.  19  N.  Ninth  St. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew>,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St. :  Baltimore.  Md..  Win.  C.  Rupp,  11 
Park  St.;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.,  1,308  Main 
St. ;  Wilson,  N.  C.,  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Co. ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  R.  A. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  528  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  Mellier, 
709  Washington  Ave. ;  New  Orleans,  La..  A.  W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St. :  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Slosson,  223  Superior 
St.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley  and  J.  A.  Taylor; 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  &  Co. ;  Chicago,  Ill., 
S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St.;  St. Paul,  Minn.,  Noyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Helena,  Mont.,  It.  S.  Hale  &  Co. ;  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Wm.  H.  Nye ;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  & 
Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 

These  remedies  are  each  nut  up  In  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period,  ihey  will  he  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  $1  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING.  P.O.Box  938,  New  York  City. 


THE  VERMONT  SUGAR 
EVAPORATOR. 

Evaporates  sap  faster,  with  less  labor,  making 
more  and  better  Sugar,  with  greater  economy  in 
fuel,  than  any  other ; 
also  makes 

APPLE 
JELL! 
from  sweet  cider  with¬ 
out  the  addi'ion  of 

Sugar  or  any  foreign  substance.  Send  for 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bcilowg  Falls,  Vt. 
THE  NEW  CENTENNIAL 

INCUBATOR. 

Self-Regulating.  No  Electricity,  Clock-work,  etc.  Can  be 
used  anywhere  and  by  anybody.  Send  3c.  stamp  for  circular 
to  A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Halsted’s  Book  on  “  Incubation  and  Incubators.”  110 
Pages.  Nearly  100  Illustrations.  75  cents  by  mail. 


AMERICAN 


A  monthly  journal  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
The  oldest  paper  published  on  this  Continent  devoted  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Veterinary  Profession.  Published  and  ed- 
ited  by  Prof.  A.  Liautard,  assisted  by  a  number  of  well- 
selected  veterinarians.  It  is  published  on  the  first  of  every- 
month,  and  contains  from  44  to  4S  pages  of  reading  matter,. 
Each  volume  commences  with  the  April  number.  Sub, 
scription  price,  $4.09.  Sample  copies  free. 
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GOOD  NEWS 

_|_ADIES! 

Now’s  your  time  to  set 
up  Orders  for  our  CELEBRA¬ 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 
secure  a  Beautiful  MOSS 
ROSE  or  GOLD-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
<44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  china  sets  given  away  to  the  party  sending  an  order 
for  $25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA 
or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas, 
30c.,  35.,  and  40c.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  50c.  and  60c., 
and  very  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  "We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  iust  im¬ 
ported  some  very  line  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards.  For  full  particulars, 

Address  THE  OR  EAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

T.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Grain?  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Com  bined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1882 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about  U.  P.  Ry.  lauds  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
in  great  variety,  by  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Lind  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Refer  to  this  advertisement. 

ffijp  500,000  ^C3?Oje 

AsJ  WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

Address,  fgr%l  ESpS  Cull  particulars 

CHARLES  L.  COLBY,  fSSMfer  FREE. 

Land  Commiss’ner1 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS.  „ 

WISCOKTSIKT.  W 


C 

H. 


OME  TO  MARYLAND  !— Improved  Farms,  $10 
to  $25  per  acre.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 
II.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh,  Md. 

S.  ISELIN,  Sheldon,  Iowa.  Minnesota 
and  Iowa  Lands.  Send  for  Land  Jour¬ 
nal.  Free. 

COME  TO  FLORIDA! 

- AND - 

BE  HAPPY  AND  PROSPEROUS! 

We  will  send  full  information,  on  the  receipt  of  two  letter 
stamps,  to  any  address,  respecting  the  Climate,  Soil,  Health, 
Business  Opportunities,  Price  of  Lands,  Best  Locations, 
Profits  of  growing  fruits  and  vegetables,  Prices  of  fencing 
and  clearing,  prices  of  orange,  peach,  lemon,  lime,  guava, 
pineapple,  banana,  scuffernong  grape,  pear,  and  other  nur¬ 
sery  stock;  profits  on  orange  growing;  profits  on  poultry, 
bees,  &c.;  cost  of  horses,  mules,  furniture,  hired  help,  dry 

foods,  groceries,  &c.,  &c.;  cost  of  board' and  travelling  in 
lorida. 

COLONEV,  TALBOT  &  C©., 

Refer  to  Bank  of  Jacksonville.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  Catalogue,  just  is¬ 
sued,  Free.  H.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

IVTaryland  Farms,  for  fruit,  grain,  and  grass,  on  Salt- 
l”-l  water,  within  G  hours  ride  on  cars  and  steamers  to  best 
markets  and  largest  cities  on  Atlantic  coast.  Catalogue  and 
Mapfree.  ISLER  &  MEEK  INS,  Cambridge,  Md. 

ifN  A  |  |  C'f’N  D  SAD  I  A  Full  description  by  coun- 

UrtLI  rUl\  I’ll  I  M.  ties  ;  200-page  pamphlet 
and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FARMS. 


130  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Forms 
cheap.  Catalogues  free. 

A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


Central  Missouri  Farm  for  sale.  173  acres.  Suitable 
for  Fruit  and  Dairy.  Good  location.  Well  improved. 
Good  soil.  Mild  climate.  Would  divide.  Address, 

W.  S.  BENEDICT,  Boonville,  Mo. 

FARMS.— Mild  climate;  pr°fltal)Ie  an<1  productive; 
$500  to  $2,000.  Best  of  markets.  New  land,  $20^per 
acre.  Terms  easy.  C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

CHEAP  FARMS 

T>TK  A-Tt  MARKETS. 

The  State  of  Michigan  lias  more  than  4,500  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  and  1,600  miles  of  Lake  transportation,  schools  and 
churches  In  every  countv.  public  buildings  all  paid  for,  and 
no  debt.  Its  soil  and  climate  combine  to  produce  large 
crops,  and  it  is  the  be9t  fruit  State  in  the  Northwest.  Sev¬ 
eral  million  acres  of  unoccupied  and  fertile  lands  are  yet 
in  the  market  at  low  prices.  The  State  has  issued  a  NEW 
PAMPHLET  containing  a  map  and  descriptions  of  the 
soil,  crops  and  general  resources  of  every  county  in  the 
State,  which  may  be  bad  free  of  charge  by  writing  to  the 
Comji’r  of  Immigration,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  DAY  AND  MORE  TO  INDUSTRIOUS 
PEOPLE.  Address- OFNER  &  CO.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


KANSAS'*® 


“  III  GOLDEN  BELT  ” 


■ALONC  THE - - 

KANSAS  DIVISION  U.  P.  R’WAY 

STOCIC  RAISING  WOOL  GROWING 

Buffalo  Grass  Pasture  Summer  and  Winter.  Unsurpassed  for  Climate,  Grasses,  Water 

CORN  and  WHEAT  „  FRUIT 

170,000,000  bus.  Corn.  35,000,000  Wheat.  The  Best  in  the  Eastern  Market. 
Pamphlets  and  Maps  free.  B,  M°ALLASTER  Land  Commis’r,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Land  of  Plenty. 


Blue  Earth,  Brown,  Watonwan,  Martin,  Cotton-wood, 
Jackson,  Nobles  and  Murray  Counties,  in  Southwestern 
Minnesota,  now  have  an  assured  Wheat  crop  of  over  20 
bushels  per  acre,  wifh  Corn,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Flax,  etc., 
promising  abundance  such  as  never  before  known.  Now  is 
the  time  to  buy  lands  in  this  most  fertile,  beautiful  and 
healthful  region,  which  has  competing  railways,  abundant 
meadows,  cheap  fuel,  spring  water  lakes  and  cheap  lands. 
Apply  to  J.  H.  DRAKE, 

Land  Commissioner,  Drake  Block,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


TIMKEN  SPRIN8  VEHICLES! 


.$5 


Easiest  riding  Vehicle  made. 

Rides  as  easy  p  fflwith  one  ]  er- 

6on  as  with  two.  *^Tlie  Springs 

lengthen  and  shorten  according  to  the  weight 
they  car  rv.  Equally  well  a  dapted  to  rough  country 
roads  and  fine  Irives  of  cities.  Manufactured  and 
sold  by  all  the  leading  Carriage  Builders  and  Dealers. 

HEIGHT  TIMKEN, 

Patentee,  ST.  LOUIS, 

cmcAGooL^  ABBOTT  BUGGY  CO 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear,  the  price 
will  hereafter  "be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 

[ALL  TOST  FI’.EE.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . S4,  or  $1.33  each 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  SI. 25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year. . . $6,  or  $1 .20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 

Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each....E^”Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

Th«  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America,  except  Newfoundland.  Add  14 
cents  extra  per  year  for  papers  sent  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  British  America,  except  to  Africa.  For  the 
last  named  country  the  extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year, 
to  cover  extra  postage,  and  Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post¬ 
paid . Remittances,  payable  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd 

Company,  may  be  sent  in  form  of  Checks  or  Drafts  on 
N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers;  or  P.  O.  Money  Orders; 
or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to  have  the  money 
or  Postal  Notes  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. .  Round  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  41  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
he  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  26  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 

OK  ANGLE  JUDD  00.,  751  Broadway,  E  Y. 

DAVID  W.  JtJ®®,  President. 


This  Instrument 
Containing  22  NOTES  (6 
MORE  than  is  contained  in 
any  other  like  instrument) 
is  unequalled  for  durability, 
power,  and  sweetness  of 
tone. 

Larger  sizes  for  House, 
Lodge  and  Chapel,  contain 
32  notes. 

THE  ATJTOPHONE, 

For  Grown  People  and  children,  the  finest  and  cheapest 
AUTOMATIC  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  ever  offered. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Music. 

THE  ADTOPHONE  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  Wanted. 

Mammoth  Gave, 

EDMONSON  CO.,  KY. 

On  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  Eighty- 
five  Miles  from  Louisville. 

The  most  interesting  natural  curiosity  in  the  world !  The 
largest  Cavern  km.wn ! 

Everybody  will  be  interested  to  visit  It.  For  maps,  rates, 
routes,  and  other  information  address 

W.  C.  COMSTOCK,  Box  6,  Louisville.  Ky. 


ESTABLISHED  1864.  MO  FATENT  S  NO  PAY  l 

obtained  for  Mechanical  Devices,  Com¬ 
pounds,  Deslfcus  and  Labels.  All  preli¬ 
minary  examinations  as  to  patentability 
of  inventions  free.  Our“  Guide  lorObtuiu- 
iner  Patents  ”  is  sent  free  everywhere. 
Address  LOUIS  BAGGER  &  CO.,  Solicitors  of  Patents, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ESTABLISllttU  11 

PATENTS 


LACE  MAKING, 


Our  Book  on  Needle¬ 
work  gives  full  and 
intelligent  instruc- 

_ _ _ _ _ _  J  tions  in  the  art  of 

making  Modern  Point,  Honlton  and  Macrame  Lace,  also  how 
t>  do  Kensington,  Arasene,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
Embroidery,  with  diagrams  showing  how  the  stitches  are 
made.  How  to  knit  and  crochet  window  and  mantel  Lam¬ 
brequins,  with  cotton  twine,  also  to  crochet  and  knit  Babys’ 
Sacks,  Mittens,  Afghans  and  fifty  other  useful  articles.  How 
to  make  Tattin,  Rugs,  &c.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Price 
35  cents;  Four  for  $|.00.  t  ,, 

Stamping  Outfit  of  |  O  full  size,  Perforated  Patterns,  Pow¬ 
der  Distributing  Pad,  Instructions  &e.,  60  Cents. 

Address  Patten  Pub.  Co.  47  Barclay  St.  N.  Y<* 


Hand  &  Power 


CULTIVATORS, 

FEED  GRINDERS  and’ 

CORN  STALK  CUTTERS. 

MARSEILLES  MARTS  C0,{LSg&. 

Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 

_  Hon.  A.  II.  Stephens, 
and  others 
„  recommend 
them. 

any 

position 

Send  for  circular  to 

U.H.  INVALID  CHAIR  Co.  New  HavenTSi® 

ADVERTISING  RATE&~ 

American  Agriculturist. 

XEVGI.ISir  12MTIOX. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .no  per  line  (  agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page ,  and  Third  Cover  Page.  SI. 25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page — SI  -  50  per  line. 

Pagenext  to  Beading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  lor  less  Minn  S3. 00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

gtskota:*  uditiox. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  fonts  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page.  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page ,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  tiiken  for  less  than  .$1.00  each  insertion. 
B^”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 

751  Broadway  New  York. 
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For  Every  Subscriber 


TO  THE 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


u 


Foes  or  Friends?” 


A  MAGNIFICENT  PLATE  ENGRAVING,  llz!8i. 


Philip  R.  Morris,  the  Royal  Academician,  who  executed  this  famous  painting,  of  which  our  engraving  is  a  perfect  plate  copy, 
was  bom  in  Devonshire,  England,  in  1836  In  1855  he  won  the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  best  drawing  from  life.  The 
following  year  Morris  received  two  medals.  Later  on  he  won  the  gold  medal  for  that  great  historical  painting,  “  The  Good  Samaritan.” 
He  likewise  won  the  travelling  studentship,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  studios  and  museums  of  France  and  Italy.  He  first 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1858,  “  Peaceful  Days.”  In  1860  he  exhibited  in  the  British  Institute  the  “  Widow’s  Harvest”;  in 
1864,  “Where  they  Crucified  Him,”  and  in  1865  “The  Battle  Scar.”  At  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1865,  he  exhibited  “  Voices  from  the 
Sea;”  in  1861,  “  Captive’s  Return;”  in  1865,  “Jesu  Salvator;”  in  1866,  “The  Riven  Shield;”  in  1867,  “Drifts  Wreck  from  the  Armada;” 
in  1869,  “Ambuscade;”  in  1878,  “  The  Lost  Heir.”  This  last  famous  picture  secured  him  the  election  as  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Subsequently  he  painted  “The  Shadow  of  the  Cross,”  the  celebrated  picture  purchased  by  the  equally  celebrated  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts,  (Mrs.  Ashmead  Bartlett,)  who  married  the  Philadelphian. 

But  the  grandest  work  of  this  eminent  artist  has  been  completed  and  exhibited  this  year  in  the  Royal  Academy.  We 
allude  to  the  picture, 


.  u 

Foes  or  . 

7 RIENDS  ?  ’ 

Two  beautiful  children  gathering  primroses  in  a  deer  park,  are  followed  by  the  animals,  evidently  curious  to  know  what  the 
little  intruders  are  about.  The  children,  suddenly  turning,  discover  them  and  are  filled  with  alarm  and  doubt.  They  drop  their 
basket,  plant  themselves  against  a  large  forest  tree  with  the  mingled  air  of  curiosity  and  fear.  The  elder  of  the  two  casts  a 
look  of  defiance  at  the  animals,  while  the  other  closely  hugs  her  elder  sister  for  protection,  the  two  juvenile  faces  presenting 
a  most  striking  contrast.  The  beautiful  animals  meanwhile  divide  their  attention  between  the  basket  and  the  children,  and  are 
apparently  as  eager  as  the  latter  to  discover  whether  they  are  foes  or  friends.  In  the  distance,  other  deer,  attracted  by  the 
scene,  are  approaching,  the  leaders,  with  their  immense  antlers,  towering  above  the  others.  The  mutual  curiosity,  timidity,  and 
trepidation  manifested  by  both  children  and  animals,  is  admirably  brought  out.  The  magnificent  forest  trees,  with  their  long,  over¬ 
hanging  branches  afford  a  pleasing  background,  while  the  wealth  of  grasses  gives  tone  and  variety  to  the  picture.  This  powerful 
engraving,  with  its  contrasts,  strong  lights  and  shades,  dramatic  contours  and  expressions,  presents  an  animated  rural  scene  of 
unequaled  richness  and  beauty  which  will  delight  the  eyes  of  every  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

“FOES  OR  FRIENDS”  has  now  been  reproduced  by  our  artists  (the  only  reproduction  in  the  United  States),  and 
will  be  presented  to  every  subscriber,  old  and  new,  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1884,  whether  coming  singly  or  in  clubs. 
Subscribers  in  Premium  Clubs  who  desire  the  picture,  will  likewise  receive  it.  It  is  reproduced  on  heavy  plate  paper, 
and  securely  packed  in  a  strong  tube  for  mailing.  It  is  delivered  at  tliis  office  free.  Those  desiring  us  to  forward 
it  by  mail  must,  in  ordering  the  picture,  send  us  ten  cents  to  pay  cost  of  postage,  packing,  etc.  REMEMBER, 
this  beautiful  Engraving  will  be  sent  to  any  subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  English  or  German  Edition,  in  the  United 
States  and  Provinces,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  for  packing,  postage,  etc.,  or  be  delivered  here  at  the  office  free.  Picture  now  ready. 
Address  Publishers 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 

Orange  Judd  Company.  David  W.  Judd,p™< 
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EVERY  FARMER  should  have  the 


in  his  granary.  It  holds  a  bag  open  “  just  like 
a  man, .  and  don't  let  go  and  spill  “  just  like  a 
boy.”  It  saves  the  labor  of  one  man,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  on  hand  if  you  don’t  lend  it.  You  can 
shovel  grain  in  from  the  bin  or  floor.  You  can 
make  big  money  this  fall  and  winter  selling  in 
your  own  neighborhood.  For  terms,  prices, 
and  illustrated  circular,  address 
E.  TA  YEOR  M’F’G  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Third  and  Dauphin  Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ATTENTION 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS! 


^  NEW 

MEAT  CHOPPER, 


(Weymouth’s  Patent.) 


.WJDED.H 

pn*MWTD< 


Awarded  "FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT" 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1880. 
Was  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  accepted 
by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 


no.  10, 

FAMILY  SIZE 

.  PRICE,  $3.00. 


It  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  the 
world  to  cut  fine  feed  from  bale,  to 
cut  down  mow  or  stack ,  to  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  for  feed,  or  to  cut  peat  and 
has  no  equal  for  cutting  sods  or 
ditching  in  marshes. 

TRY  IT.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 
Manufactured  only  by 


CATALOGUE, 


The  American  Agriculturist  Sept.  Number  says,  “We  hare  given  M\> 
this  Meat  Chopper  a  thorough  trial,  with  most  satisfactory  results.” 

,d  by  all  Hardware  Dealers.  Send  for  Terms, 


For  sale  by  Hardware  Merchants  and  the  trade  generally. 


AMERICAN  RUBBER  PAINT 


E.  BEUNT,  Manufacturer,  115  Maiden  Laae,  New  York, 


PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,Toucl,¥or!oiiaiisliiB  al  Durability, 

WILLUIil  MNAKE  &  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


ENGINES, 


PAYNES  AUTOMATIC 


Directions,  etc. 


Champion  Cord  Binder. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WHITELEY,  FASSLEH  &  KELLY, 

Manufacturers  of  CHAMPION  REAPERS 
and  MOWERS  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Reliable,  durable,  and  economical,  will  furnish  a 
horsepower  with  one  third  less  fuel  and  water  than  any  other 
engine  built,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  off.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “  S  ”  for  information  and  prices. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  843. Corning,  N.  Y. 


ADVANTAGES 


THE  CELEBRATED 

A.  P.  DICKEY  FANNING  MILLS  l 

—  Have  n  o 

■  HUM  i  J- jnv  eQunl.  They 

EgSkobtained  the 

i  ggf 11 1  s  ,h  * 


Largely  Increased  Amount  of  Butter. 
Great  Saving  of  Ice. 

Improved  Quality  of  both  Butter  and 
Skimmed  Milk  and  Cheese. 

Many  Testimonials  from  those 
using  them  in  America. 


clean  and  sep-u  ai, -  all  ihntls  i^Grain^^nd  Seed  for  mar¬ 
ket;  also  grade  them  for  seeding-  Thev  separate  Oats 
and  foul  seed,  such  as  Cockle,  Smut,  &c. ,  from  Wheat,  Bar¬ 
ley  or  Rye;  and  are  specially  adapted  for  cleaning,  sep¬ 
arating  and  grading  Timothy,  Clover,  Red-Top,  Flax, 
etc. ,  and  clean  and  separate  three  kinds  of  Beans  at  one 
opemtlon.  We  also  make  the 

‘"Peerless  Corn  Sheller.”  Cast  Iron  Field  Rollers,  &c. 

Address,  DICKEY  &  PEASE.  Manufacturers, 

RACINE*  Wisconsin. 


imniiMiir 


DANISH-WESTON  CENTRIFUGAL  MILK  SEPARATOR, 


WILL,  S  Y  V  M  ITS  COST  IINT  THREE  MON T MS. 

New  Milk  fed  in,  and  Cream  and  Skimmed  Milk  drawn  off  continuously.  Over  Two  Thousand  in  Constant  Use. 

PHILADELPHIA  CREAMERY  SUPPLY  CO.  (Limited.) 

No.  160  North  22nd  St, 


„  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Sen^^oj^Bescrij^j^Pmw^hleL 


CHICAGO  SCALE  CO, 


I  3  TON  WAUON  SCALE,  *40.  8  TON,  *50. 

14  Ton  $60,  itram  Box  Included. 
240  lb.  FARMER’S  SCALE,  $5. 

The  “Little  Detectiv  oz.  to  26  lb.  $3. 
800  OTHER  SIZES.  Reduced  PRICE  LIST  FREE. 

FORGES,  TOOLS,  &c. 

BEST  FORGE  MADE  FOR  LIGHT  WORK,  $10 
40  lb.  Anviland  14it  ofTools,  $10 

Farmers  save  time  and  money  doing  odd  jobs. 
Blowers,  Anvils,  Vices  *  Other  Articlos 
r  AT  LOWEST  PRICES,  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  116  Page,  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free  on  application. 

MCALLISTER,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St ,  N.  Y. 


OPERA  GLASSES 

It Microscopes,  Photo- 
graphic  Outfits  for  amateurs,  &c.  R.  &  J.  BECK, 
Manufacturing  Opticians,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
tW~  Send  for  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue. 
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FOE  CHORUS  CHOIRS ! 
FOR  QUARTET  CHOIRS! 

Concert  Selections  and  Choruses,  in  Six 

Numbers,  each  25cts.  By  L.  O.  Emerson. 

Each  number  contains  about  7  choruses,  mainly  for 
Musical  Societies,  but  quite  available  for  Choirs.  An 
admirable  compilation  of  the  best  music,  sacred  and 
secular. 


Sbeiarj  Gbnrcli  Collection, 


Quartets,  Anthems, 
etc.  $1.00. 

The  newest,  and  exceedingly  good  for  its  purpose, 
being,  in  this  respect,  on  a  line  with 
Emerson’s  SACKED  QCAKi'ETS,  .  $2. 

Emerson’s  MALE  VOICE  CHOIR,  .  50c. 

Emerson’s  CHURCH  OFFERING,  .  *1.25 

Bank’s  ANTHEM  SERVICES,  .  $2. 

Bow’s  SACRED  Q’TETS,  Male  Voices,  $2. 
Chadwick’s  GEM  GLEANER,  .  .  .  $1. 

Parker's  CHURCH  COMPOSITION S,  $2. 

Emerson’s  BOOK  OF  ANTHEMS,  Perkins’  ANTHEM 
HARP,  and  Johnson,  Tenney  and  Abbey’s  AMERICAN 
ANTHEM  BOOK,  (eaeh  $1.25),  are  among  the  best  col¬ 
lections  ever  published. 

Bitson  &  Co’s.  MONTHLY  MUSICALREC- 
ORD,  $1  00  per  year,  is  much  larger  than  the  Weekly, 
greatly  improved,  and  most  valuable  to  all  students  and 
purchasers  of  music.  Appears  Nov.  1. 

©OVER  BITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  BITSON  &  CO.,  -  867  BROABWAY,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKERS 


Warranted  absolutely  pure 
Cocoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  has  three 
times  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  invalids  as 
well  as  for  persons  in  health. 


Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


¥.  BAKER  &  CO,,  Dorchester, 


Gould’s  Razor  Edge  Butcher  Knives 

ARE  REFINED,  SOLIDIFIED  AND  TEM¬ 
PERED  BV  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  PROCESS. 

Every  Knife  is  warranted  to  give  full  and  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  or  the  money  paid  for  it  will  positively  be  refund¬ 
ed.  All  we  ask  is  a  fair  trial,  and  you  are  to  be  the  judges. 
References,  testimonials  and  price  list  free.  A  sample 
Knife,  with  7-inch  blade,  sent  by  mall,  postage  paid,  for 
$1.00.  Agents  Wanted.  Address, 

J.  II.  GOULD,  Atwater,  Ohio. 

THE  BRADLEY 


ROAD  CART. 

Made  and  sold  by  us  within  a 
fcvvv  year,  all  giving  satisfaction. 

Fitm  Weishins  from  90  to  160  lbs- 

five  iDl <j  IoOj  Prices  from  $50  to  $80. 

Every  owner  of  a  Horse  should  TTlT>Ti!"ID 
send  for  our  20  Page  Illustrated  fl  K  Hilli 
Circular  and  Price  List 

Special  Freight  Arrangements. 

BRADLEY  &  CO., 


DRINK  FAIR,  BETSEY,  WOTEVER  YOU  DO.” 

Martin  Chuzzleicit . 

TEA  CLUB  ORDERS. 

We  have  made  a  specialty  for  six  years  of  giving 
away  as  Premiums,  to  those  who  get  up  clubs  for  our 
goods.  Dinner  and  Tea  Sets ,  Gold  Band  Sets,  Silver¬ 
ware,  etc.  Teas  of  all  kinds,  from  30  to  75  cents  per 
pound.  We  do  a  very  large  Tea  and  Coffee  business, 
besides  sending  out  from  60  to  90  CLUB  ORDERS 
each  day.  SILVER-PLATED  CASTERS  as 
Premiums  with  *5,  Si 7  and  810  orders.  WHITE 
TEA  SETS  with  810  orders.  DECORATED  TEA 
SETS  with  815.  GOLD  BAND  or  MOSS  ROSE 
SETS  of  44  pieces,  or  DINNER  SETS  of  106 
pieces  with  820  orders,  and  a  Host  of  other  Prem¬ 
iums.  Send  us  postal  and  mention  this  paper,  and  we 
will  send  you  full  Price  and  Premium  List.  Freight 
Charges  average  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  points  West. 

GREAT  LONDON  TEA  CO., 

801  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Established  1832. 


Onr  10-Horse  Spark-Arresting  Threshing 

Engine  has  cut  10,000  feet  pine  lumber  in  10 hours. 

Will  burn  wood  six  feet  long,  coal,  straw,  and  corn, 
stalks.  Send  for  Price  List,  and  Catalogue  “  S.” 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS 
Box  843.  Corning,  N.  A'. 


SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 


YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

We  again  offer  this  old 
established  and  reliable  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  which  during  the  past 
year  lias  fully  sustained  its 
high  reputation.  For  Farm 
Crops  of  all  kinds,  Fruit 
Trees,  Gardens.  Lawns,  and 
Flowers,  it  has  no  superior. 

For  sale  by  cur  agents 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Pamphlets  contain¬ 
ing  testimonials  and  direc¬ 
tions  forwarded  free. 

Glidden  I  Curtis, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Boston,  Mass. 


REDUCEDPRICES  COLT’S 

~  CELEBRATED 

BREECH-IOADINQ 

1UNS 


-  Double  Barrel’  . 

Breech  Loader#  I 

$  1 6  up.  - 

Forehand  &  Wadsworth  Single  Choke-bore 

Smrtumnv and  Gunmakers.  Send  3c.  stamp  f  jr Price  List 
Sportsmen ana  uu  „  ««  712  Market  street,  ,■  1 

JOS.  C.  GRUBB  ft  IU.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Send  9c.  in  IP.  O.  Stamps  to 

V  At  fl  WAPT)  PKODUtE  COMMIS- 
JJi  \Xi  \Jt  VV  SION  MERCHANTS, 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  SHIPPING 
PRODUCE.  Also  Containing  recipe  for  PRESERV¬ 
ING  EGGS.  No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.YT.  City, 


PATTERSON  ORGAN. 


Absolutely  the  Best  Organ  ever  Offered  for  the  Money. 

WOBTH  $125.  AS  SOLD  BY  AGENTS. 

(New  Style  110.)  Dimensions:  Height,  70  In.  Depth,  23  In. 
length,42  In.  Weight  boxed,  850  lbs.  5  Octaves,  containing  4 
sets  of  Reeds,  viz. :  One  Diapason,  of  2  Octaves,  one  Dulciana, 
of  3  Octaves,  one  Celeste,  of  8  Octaves,  and  one  Sub-Bass,  of  1 
Octave,  12  useful  Stops  as  follows :  Diapason,  Dulciana,  Celeste, 
Dulcet,  Echo,  Tiolina,  Brin.  Forte.  Dia.  Forte,  Vox  Humana, 
Sub- Bass,  Treble  and  Bass  Couplers,  Improved  Knee  Swell,  and 
Grand  Organ  Swell,  The  Octave-Coupler  is  made  of  tempered 
Steel,  and  cannot  warp  or  get  out  of  order.  The  case  Is  of  Wal¬ 
nut,  veneered  panels.  Lamp  Stands,  Handles  on  the  ends,  and  Rol¬ 
lers  underneath  for  convenience  of  moving.  The  Bellows  are 
made  of  the  best  rubber  cloth.  Our  patent  Stop  action  is  of  the 
latestdesign.and  the  tone  unsurpassed  for  SWEETNESS  VOL¬ 
UME,  AND  VARIETY.  Each  Organ  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
WRITTEN  WARRANTY  OF  SIX  YEARS;  and 
FIFTEEN  DAYS’  TEST  TRIAL  allowed  at  the  home  of 
the  purchaser  before  payment  is  required,  .an  unquestion¬ 
able  assurance  of  the  confidence  we  have  in  their  merits.  Such 
an  Organ  is  usually  Catalogued  by  Dealers  at  from  $2a0  to 
$300,  and  sold  by  them  at  from  $125  to  $150. 

OUR  FACTORY  CASH  PRICE  with  STOOL  I  COR 
and  BOOK,  boxed  and  delivered  on  cars  here  I 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Remit  by  draft,  money- 
order  or  express  (money  refnnded  if  organ  is  not  satisfactory), 
or  if  you  do  not  wish  to  send  cash  with  order,  send  a  letter  of  en¬ 
dorsement  from  some  bank  or  respectable  merchant,  to  the  effect 
that  you  are  responsible,  and  will  pay  for  the  Organ  if  found  as 
represented,  and  we  will  promptly  ship  you  one  for  examination 
WE  WANT  ONE  OFTHESE  BEAUTIFUL  ORGANS  INTRODUCED  IN  EVERT 
HEW  LOCALITY.  AS  WHEN  ONCE  INTRODUCED  OTHER  SALES  ARE  SURE  TO 
FOLLOW,  HENCE  THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIAL  OFFER. 


To  those  who  will  agree  to  show  the  Organ,  and  assist  us 
in  making  sales  in  their  locality,  we  will  furnish  a  sample 
Organ,  as  above  described,  for  $05  net  cash.  To  secure 
this  special  price  mention  this  paper, 


|  Special 

Offer.  _ 

Address  or  call  upon  the  Manufacturer,  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


The  Thermostatic  Incubator. 

A  Hand-book  of  Artificial  Incubation,  containing 
a  description  of  the  Incubator,  its  Management,  Brooders, 
Nurseries,  and  the  Method  of  Raising  Chickens  by  hand. 
For  sale  at  the  offices  of  the  Agriculturist  and  Poultry 
Bulletin,  New  York ;  and  Poultry  World,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Paper  covers,  36  centB ;  bound  in  cloth,  56  cents.  For 
Incubators  address  the  author, 

E.  S.  RENWICK,  19  Park  Place,  New  York. 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 
FERMENTA¬ 
TION  . 


TO  KEEP 
IT 

SWEET 

USE 

IMPROVEDPRESERVINC  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free :  sufficient  for 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  fibls.,  $1.50,  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.80  by  mail,  prepaid.  Price 
lower  in  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZINSSEIt  &  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLES 


THE  POPULAR  STEEDS  FOR 
BUSINESS  OR  PLEASURE. 


Columbia  Tricycles, 


For  General  Use  by  Ladies 
and  Geutlemen. 


Send  3c.  stamp  for  Illustrated 
36-page  Catalogue,  with  price-list 
’  and  full  information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
597  Washington  Street. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Your  Subscription  Expires, 

With  this  December  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  the  subscription  of  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  expires.  If  you  will  immediately  renew  now, 
your  names  will  be  entered  in  their  proper  places, 
before  the  rush  of  the  new  year  begins,  and  there 
will  be  no  delay  in  the  regular  receipt  of  your 
numbers.  We  trust  the  American  Agriculturist  has 
proved  so  interesting  and  valuable  during  1883 
that  you  will  continue  among  our  great  army  of 
subscribers  for  1884.  Furthermore,  we  hope  you 
will  bring  many  recruits  with  you.  As  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  effort  on  your  part  we  offer  many  gen¬ 
eral  and  special  Premiums.  If  you  have  lost  or 
mislaid  your  Premium  List,  sent  you  in  October, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  forward  you  another. 

P.  S. — You  will  find  on  page  594  a  blank  form 
used  for  renewing  subscriptions  and  sending  new 
ones.  If  you  prefer  not  to  do  so,  you  need  not  mu¬ 
tilate  the  paper,  but  prepare  a  new  form  of  your 
own,  with  the  printed  one  as  a  model.  We  will 
furnish  as  many  of  these  blank  forms  as  may  be 
desired  for  those  who  canvass  for  subscriptions. 


Better  than  Ever— This  Year, 

The  collection  of  Premium  Articles  is  more  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  more  valuable  than  ever  before, 
and  they  are  also  offered  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 
There  will  be  something  of  interest,  and  something 
to  be  readily  obtained  by 

Every  Subscriber 

by  6imply  inviting  one  or  more  friends  or  neigh¬ 
bors  to  unite  with  him  in  becoming  a  subscriber  to 
this  Journal.  Our  older  subscribers  can  well 
judge  whether  those  thus  invited  or  induced  to  be¬ 
come  readers  will  be  benefited  thereby. 


A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year. 

If  our  readers  will  turn  to  page  589,  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  full  directions  for  making  their  families,  their 
friends,  and  themselves  happy, with  very  little  effort. 


Premiums  for  Subscribers. 

See  page  590  for  a  detailed  table  of  the  Premiums 
for  new  subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Take  care  of  the  Index. 

The  title  page  and  Contents  of  the  Volume, 
which  closes  with  this  December  Number,  accom¬ 
pany  this  paper  on  a  separate  sheet.  Our  readers 
should  preserve  this  Index  sheet,  which  will  be 
constantly  useful  for  reference. 


Of  Interest  to  All. 

See  page  584  for  matters  of  special  interest  to 
every  reader  and  friend  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist. 

Foes  or  Friends  ? 

This  magnificient  picture  which  is  given  to  every 
Subscriber  for  1884,  is  giving  general  satisfaction. 
A  full  description  of  this  engraving  is  given  on 
page  593. 

A  great  offer. 

On  page  590  we  make  a  special  offer  for  new  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1884. 


The  winter  season  is  the  one  of  most  leisure  to- 
the  farmer  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  study 
of  his  calling.  The  agricultural  papers  are  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  information,  and  no  one  can  keep- 
abreast  with  the  progress  in  farming,  without  care¬ 
fully  reading  them.  The  long  winter  evenings  afford, 
ample  time  for  the  study  of  standard  books  upon 
farming,  gardening,  and  the  orchard.  It  is  well  to 
choose  some  branch  of  farm  labor  and  make  it  the 
special  subject  of  thought  and  study.  The  injuri¬ 
ous  insects,  for  example,  offer  a  field  of  reading 
which  is  most  profitable.  There  are  several  fully 
illustrated  hooks  on  these  pests,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  argue  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
injurious  insects,  when  it  is  accepted  as  a  fact  that 
farming  and  gardening  is  now  in  large  part  a  war¬ 
fare  against  these  enemies. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  lay  all  the  plans  for  the= 
farm-work  of  the  coining  year,  in  fact,  for  several 
years.  No  systematic  and  successful  farmer  plans- 
only  from  one  year’s  end  to  another.  The  system 
of  rotation  of  crops  should  be  settled  upon  after 
careful  study  of  the  ends  to  be  gained,  and  then  all 
the  principal  things  which  bear  upon  the  chosen 
rotation  should  be  laid  down  and  followed  out. 
There  is  far  too  little  planning  of  work  by  farmers. 

We  recently  received  the  printed  programme  of 
a  rural  club  in  which  the  subjects  for  discussion  at 
all  of  the  meetings  of  the  winter  were  given  in  full,, 
with  places  of  holding  them  and  other  important 
particulars.  This  is  a  most  encouraging  sign,  as  it 
indicates  that  the  farmers  in  a  well-to-do  township 
are  alive  to  the  importance  of  union  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  calling.  We  wish  that  a  similar  club 
might  be  formed  in  every  settled  township. 

In  these  discussions  many  new  facts  are  brought 
to  light,  and  the  minds  of  all  are  awakened. 

Five  Stock  Notes. 

Good  Shelter. — It  is  absolute  economy  to  provide^ 
warm  and  comfortable  winter  quarters  for  all  live 
stock,  with  an  ample  supply  of  pure  fresh  air. 
When  animals  are  housed  in  well-made  barns  and 
stables,  they  require  much  less  food  to  keep  them 
in  a  good  condition.  Lumber,  in  this  form,  is- 
cheaper  than  hay  and  grain  for  wintering  farm 
stock.  Pure  water  in  abundance  is  very  needful 
for  the  health  of  the  animals.  It  should  be  drank 
fresh  from  the  well.  If  left  in  the  trough  to  freeze, 
it  soon  becomes  as  cold  as  ice  water,  and  when 
taken  into  the  animal  system,  it  requires  much  heat 
of  the  body  to  bring  it  up  to  the  required  tempera¬ 
ture.  Avoid  as  far  as  possible  having  the  watering 
troughs  partly  filled  with  ice  and  snow.  They  may 
be  made  so  as  to  turn  over  when  not  in  use,  and  this 
keeps  them  clean  and  free  from  the  chilling  ice. 

Livestock  should  be  fed  regularly.  Even  if  not 
generously  fed,  this  regularity  is  better  than  an 
excess  for  a  few  days,  and  then  a  lack  of  food  for 
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a  time.  Animals  are  never  contented  when  hungry, 
and  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  thus  become 
uneasy.  The  damage  done  by  one  omitted  feeding 
cannot  be  made  good  by  a  double  ration  afterwards. 
This  slip-shod  method  of  feeding  is  quite  6ure  to 
bring  disorder  into  the  flock  or  stable. 

Horses. — An  idle  team  may  be  wintered  upon  good 
hay  alone,  but  when  lightly  worked,  a  little  grain 
at  noon  may  be  needed.  They  are  to  be  kept  in 
good  health  and  flesh,  and  the  amount  of  grain 
should  be  governed  accordingly.  Horses  doing 
heavy  work  will  need  a  few  quarts  of  ground  oats 
and  corn  daily,  in  addition  to  an  abundance  of  the 
best  hay.  Young  colts  should  have  excellent 
care,  for  their  future  usefulness  depends  largely 
upon  the  growth  they  make  the  first  winter.  Lin¬ 
seed  oil  cake  in  small  doses  is  one  of  the  best  rem¬ 
edies  for  eostiveness  in  the  young  farm  animals. 

Cows. — As  the  weather  begins  to  grow  cold,  the 
cows  will  fall  oil  in  milk  unless  an  abundance  of  nu¬ 
tritious  food  is  provided  in  the  stalls.  Beets  cut  or 
pulped,  and  mixed  with  cut  hay,  to  which  corn- 
mcal  is  added,  makes  an  excellent  ration  for  milch 
cows.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  up 
the  flow  of  milk  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  Calves 
and  yearlings  may  be  kept  in  roomy  sheds  where, 
with  good  feed  and  abundant  litter,  they  will  make 
a  large  amount  of  excellent  manure  before  spring. 

Sheep  should  be  kept  from  the  lambs,  or  they 
will  crowd  and  rob  the  young  stock.  The  flock  may 
take  a  run  on  the  stubble  fields  during  warm  days. 
The  ticks  should  all  be  killed  before  midwinter. 
Boys  may  be  paid,  by  the  dozen,  for  picking  them 
off  the  sheep.  Breeding  ewes  to  have  early  mutton 
lambs,  should  be  kept  in  a  separate  yard  and  shed, 
where  they  may  have  the  most  generous  feeding. 

Swine. — The  importance  of  killing  the  hogs  early 
in  the  winter  is  given  at  length  elsewhere,  with 
sundry  suggestions  about  butchering  on  the  farm. 


The  Orchard  and.  Nursery. 

Going  into  Winter  Quarters. — This  month  closes 
out-door  work  with  a  large  number  of  our  readers, 
but  occasional  mild  spells  should  be  employed  in 
making  all  snug  for  the  winter.  If  no  provision  is 
made  for  knowing  the  name  of  every  tree  planted 
last  fall,  secure  this  by  making  a  permanent  record 
of  the  trees  by  rows,  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in 
the  mind.  Open  surface  drains  wherever  water 
may  stand  after  heavy  rains  or  thaws.  Make 
fences  and  gates  proof  against  cattle.  Keep  off 
mice  and  rabbits,  as  suggested  last  month.  Manure 
may  be  carted  to  the  orchard.  In  mild  weather 
cut  cions,  and  prune  young  trees;  if  large  wounds 
are  made,  cover  them  with  melted  grafting  wax,  or 
shellac  varnish,  or  paint. 

Orchard  Work  Indoors. — In  addition  to  the  above 
suggestions  for  mild  days  in  the  orchard,  there  is 
equally  important  work  to  be  done  in  the  house. 
Are  more  orchards  desirable  ?  If  so,  of  what  kind  of 
trees  ?  This  should  be  carefully  considered,  not  only 
as  to  the  varieties,  but  where  they  can  be  best  pro¬ 
cured.  Study  catalogues,  and  select  not  only  as  to 
kinds  suited  to  the  locality,  but  with  reference  to  the 
probable  market  for  the  fruit.  Those  near  cities  or 
other  good  market,  may  find  early  apples  most  prof¬ 
itable,  because  if  of  good  quality  they  bring  higher 
prices  than  winter  kinds ;  but  they  will  not  bear 
transportation  to  a  great  distance.  Matters  of  this 
kind  can  only  be  properly  considered  in  the  leisure 
of  winter,  which  is  the  time  for  reading  and  study. 

Good  Books  on  Fruit  Culture  are  within  reach  of 
all,  and  one  or  more  should  be  at  hand  for  study 
and  reference.  The  best  work  for  those  not  familiar 
with  orchard  management  is  Barry’s  “  Fruit  Gar¬ 
den,”  which,  besides  full  descriptions  of  fruits,  etc., 
gives  all  the  operations  in  the  nursery  in  a  full  and 
practical  manner.  “  The  American  Fruit  Cultur- 
ist,”  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  is  an  excellent  work,  while 
Downing’s  “  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  ”  has  long  been 
the  standard  for  descriptions  of  varieties. 

A  Rural  Club ,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called, 
should  be  formed  in  every  neighborhood.  Once  a 
week  in  winter,  this  should  bring  together  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  At  such 


gatherings,  fruit  culture  will  form  a  topic  of  fre¬ 
quent  discussion,  and  many  useful  facts  be  elicited. 
Information  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  can  only  be  had  on  the  spot,  and  local  experi¬ 
ence  is  of  much  more  value  than  general  treatises. 

M'Sie  I'niit  Garden. 

The  suggestions  under  Orchard  as  to  preparations 
for  winter,  apply  in  good  part  here.  Gather  up 
old  stakes,  labels,  etc.,  and,  if  no  longer  useful, 
take  them  to  the  burn  heap.  Unfinished  pruning 
of  grape-vines,  currants,  etc.,  may  be  completed  in 
mild  weather,  and  cuttings  made  of  the  prunings. 
These  should  be  tied  in  convenient  bundles,  la¬ 
belled,  and  covered  in  the  cellar  with  sand  or 
earth.  Tender  raspberries  must  be  bent  down  and 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  earth.  Grape-vines, 
even  the  hardiest,  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  sim¬ 
ilar  treatment,  so  long  as  the  vines  are  young- 
enough  to  be  laid  down.  Give  strawberries  yet 
uncovered  their  winter  protection  of  marsh  hay, 
straw  or  leaves.  Leaves  may  be  kept  from  blowing 
away  by  laying  brush  upon  them  or  sprinkling  a 
little  earth  over  them.  If  new  plantings  are  to  be 
made  next  spring,  the  same  care  should  be  given 
to  the  selection  of  varieties  of  small  fruits  as  is 
recommended  elsewhere  for  the  orchard  trees. 

Kitchen,  ami  Market  Garden. 

Going  into  winter  quarters  is  the  chief  work  here 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  Whatever  of  clearing  up  or 
preparatory  work  that  can  be  done  now  and  save 
an  hour  in  the  rush  of  spring,  let  it  be  done. 

Cold  Frames,  except  in  severe  weather,  will  need 
ventilation  by  lifting  the  sash  at  the  top  ;  when  the 
temperature  is  above  freezing,  remove  the  sashes 
altogether.  Remove  the  snow  from  the  sashes,  un¬ 
less  it  falls  when  the  earth  within  the  frame  is 
frozen,  when  it  may  remain  a  week  or  more  without 
doing  harm.  In  mild  weather  remove  it  at  once. 

Roots,  etc.,  in  Trenches,  should  have  their  final 
covering  when  the  weather  becomes  steadily  cold. 
Boards  laid  roof  fashion  overthe  straw,  leaves,  etc., 
used  for  covering,  will  allow  the  contents  of  the 
pits  to  be  readily  reached  when  covered  with  snow. 

Celery  is  not  injured  by  a  slight  freezing,  but  if 
the  mass  should  heat,  growth  would  begin  and  the 
celery  be  hollow.  The  final  covering,  which  should 
be  about  a  foot  thick,  need  not  be  put  on  until 
really  cold  weather.  Celery  in  boxes  in  the  cellar 
must  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  without  freezing. 

Cellars  of  the  house  must  sometimes  be  used  for 
storing  vegetables  and  fruit,  though  this  should  be 
avoided  if  possible.  It  is  well  to  have  a  thermom¬ 
eter  in  the  cellar,  and  to  keep  the  temperature  as 
near  thirty-five  degrees  as  possible.  Cover  all  roots 
in  a  warm  cellar  with  dry  earth,  to  prevent  wilting. 

Horseradish  is  generally  used  only  in  the  spring, 
but  may  be  had  all  winter  by  storing  the  roots  in 
a  trench  or  in  the  cellar  in  a  box  with  earth. 

Squashes  and  Sweet  Potatoes,  to  keep  well,  require 
a  temperature  of  about  sixty  degrees.  Look  over 
the  squashes  occasionally,  handling  carefully,  and 
remove  for  use  those  that  show  signs  of  decay- 
Winter  Work. — Store  away  all  seeds  that  have  been 
saved,  with  name  and  date  ....  Repair  all  imple¬ 
ments  and  machines  ....  Markers,  dibbles,  stakes, 
and  other  garden  conveniences  should  be  made  on 
stormy  days.  If  muck  can  be  had  within  hauling 
distance,  secure  a  large  pile  and  let  it  freeze. 

Flower  Garden  snort  Lawn. 

Where  the  house  is  some  distance  from  the  en¬ 
trance-gate,  thoughtless  persons  are  apt,  when 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  to  drive  directly  to  the 
house,  without  regard  to  roads,  and  often  to  the 
injury  of  choice  shrubs  and  young  trees.  An  im¬ 
portant  preparation  for  winter  in  such  places,  is 
to  mark  out  the  road.  This  may  be  done  by 
driving  stakes  at  convenient  distances  and  stretch¬ 
ing  a  wire  from  one  to  another,  or  better  by  nail¬ 
ing  strips  near  the  tops  of  the  stakes. 

Leaves. — By  care  in  raking  them  up  before  they 
are  covered  with  snow,  a  valuable  stock  of  leaves 


may  be  accumulated,  which  can  be  increased  by 
saving  those  which  collect  along  the  road  sides. 

A  snow  plow,  drawn  by  one  horse,  allows  the 
roads  and  paths  to  be  cleared  of  snow  with  but 
little  labor ;  iudeed,  the  boys  regard  the  work  as 
fun.  Every  village  should  have  an  Improvement 
Society  which  should  clear  the  village  walks,  and 
those  leading  to  the  school-house,  churches,  etc. 

Herbaceous  plants,  even  the  hardiest,  come  out 
all  the  better  in  spring  if  they  have  a  covering  of 
leaves,  straw,  or  coarse  littery  manure,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  beds  of  bulbs  planted  last  fall. 

Ornamental  tre.s,  especially  evergreens,  are  often 
injured  by  snow  ;  if  this  is  damp,  and  lodges  in  the 
branches  in  large  masses,  it  should  be  shaken  out 
before  it  freezes.  If  a  deep  snow  covers  the  lower 
branches  of  evergreens,  it  should  be  swept  or  shov¬ 
elled  away,  lest  when  the  snow  settles  it  may 
drag  down  and  break  the  branches. 

Seeds  and  Bulbs. — Seeds  should  be  cleaned  and 
put  away  in  strong  paper  bags,  with  the  name  and 
date  plainly  marked.  Bulbs  of  gladiolus,  etc.,  are 
to  be  wrapped  in  paper,  with  labels  for  the  named 
sorts,  and  be  kept  where  they  will  not  freeze  nor 
yet  be  too  warm ;  keep  them  away  from  mice. 
Tuberose  bulbs  should  be  kept  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  does  not  ever  fall  below  sixty  degrees. 

All  proposed  Improvements  in  the  grounds  can 
now  be  thoughtfully  considered,  and  maps  and 
plans  drawn  from  which  to  work  next  spring. 

GSreeulioiise  ami  Window  Plants. 

Those  who  keep  plants  during  the  winter  will  find 
their  success  to  depend  upon  supplying  them  with 
the  needed  water,  heat,  and  air,  and  in  preserving 
them  from  insects  and  dust.  These  matters  are 
easily  regulated  in  a  greenhouse,  but  it  is  more 
difficult  with  plants  in  window  culture. 

Watering  requires  judgment.  To  saturate  the 
earth  in  a  pot  by  a  daily  soaking  is  a  slow  but  sure 
way  of  killing  a  plant.  The  roots  need  air,  which 
they  can  not  get  if  they  are  surrounded  by  mud.  It 
is  better  to  allow  the  plant  to  flag  a  little  than  to 
over  water  it.  Carefully  watch  the  plants  and 
only  give  water  when. they  show  that  they  need  it. 

Hanging  Baskets  are  best  watered  by  plunging 
them  in  a  pail  or  tub  of  water  until  the  ball  of  earth 
is  well  soaked.  Allow  the  excess  to  drip,  and 
when  this  ceases,  return  the  basket  to  its  place. 

Heat  for  House  Plants.- — Living  rooms  are  often 
kept  too  hot  for  plants,  as  well  as  for  the  inmates. 
The  nearer  the  temperature  can  be  kept  at  seventy 
degrees,  with  a  fall  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  during 
the  night,  the  better  for  both. 

Cold  Nights  in  some  localities  may  injure  plants 
at  the  windows.  Remove  them  when  severe  cold 
is  expected  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary  cover  them  with  a  sheet  or  with  newspapers. 

Give  Piesh  Air,  whenever  the  outside  temperature 
will  allow,  if  for  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  time, 
avoiding  a  cold  draft  directly  upon  the  plants. 

Bust  is  a  great  obstacle  to  successful  window 
gardening.  Ivies  and  all  other  smooth-leaved 
plants  may  be  kept  clean  by  washing  the  leaves 
with  a  sponge  or  soft  cloth.  Plants  with  downy 
leaves  should  be  set  in  a  bath-tub  or  sink,  and  freely 
showered  by  water  from  a  pot  with  a  fine  rose, 
held  high  above  them.  When  the  room  is  swept, 
the  plants  should  be  covered  with  a  thin  cloth,  or 
with  newspapers,  kept  from  resting  on  them 
these  are  to  remain  over  them  until  the  dust  settles. 

Insects.— Those  who  carefully  watch  their  plants 
can  observe  the  first  appearance  of  insects,  and  will 
rarely  need  anything  more  than  the  thumb  and 
finger,  or  a  brush,  to  remove  the  pests.  Where 
plant-lice  are  numerous,  showering  with  tobacco- 
water,  and  afterwards  with  clear  water,  will  kill 
them.  Scale  insects  and  mealy  bugs  are  easily  re¬ 
moved  by  hand,  using  a  small  pointed  stick. 

Chrysanthemums  that  have  bloomed  in  pots,  should 
have  the  stems  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
flower,  and  the  pots  containing  the  roots  removed 
to  the  cellar,  where  they  should  be  looked  to  and 
not  ever  allowed  to  get  so  dry  as  to  kill  the  roots. 
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Value  2d  of  the  Windsor  Herd. 

We  have  in  the  Jersey  cow,  “  Value  2cl,”  a  rare 
combination  of  what  is  most  beautiful  and  most 
excellent  in  the  Jersey  breed.  Other  cows  have 
given  as  rich  milk,  as  much  milk,  as  much  butter, 
all  combined,  but  no  cow  that  we  have  ever  known 
or  heard  of  has  com¬ 
bined  the  following 
superlative  qualities : 

She  is  large,  weighing 
nine  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  after  her  June 
test  and  empty.  She 
very  closely  approaches 
perfection  by  the  scale 
of  points,  failing  only 
in  color  of  horns  and 
.size  and  form  of  teats, 

■which,  however,  can  be 
grasped  by  the  whole 
hand.  She  has  all  the 
fancy  points,  solid  col¬ 
or,  etc.  She  yields  in 
her  flush  twenty  to 
twenty  -  five  quarts  of 
milk  a  day,  from  which 
three  to  four  pounds  of 
butter  may  be  churned. 

This  yield  placed  her, 
at  the  time  of  her  public 
test  in  June  lost,  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  liv¬ 
ing  Jersey  cows  as 
judged  by  the  test  of 
seven  days,  she  having 
then  yielded  twenty- 
five  pounds  two  and 
eleven-twelfths  ounces 
of  butter  in  exactly 
seven  days  to  the  minute.  Finally,  her  butter  is 
of  the  very  highest  quality,  in  grain,  in  flavor, 
in  color,  in  firmness,  in  fact  in  every  good  quality. 

It  is  a  question  whether  she  reality  has  a  rival, 
judged  by  a  general  standard  of  combined  excel¬ 
lences.  There  are  few  cows  which  rival  her  in 
the  matter  of  mere  production,  and  yet  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether,  if  she  could  be  fed  in  the  Canadian 
fashion,  she  would  not  surpass  both  herself  and 
her  competitor  for  the 
palm  of  the  greatest 
butter  yield.  Her 
value  to  the  com¬ 
munity  is  in  her 
sons,  through  whom 
we  may  hope  to  see 
her  rare  qualities  per¬ 
petuated.  Of  these 
she  has  now  had 
three,  all  noble  fel¬ 
lows,  worthy  of  their 
queenly  dam.  It  is 
somewhat  remarka¬ 
ble,  and  certainly  a 
subject  of  congratu¬ 
lation,  that  these 
few  wonderful  cows, 
which  have  made  the 
largest  butter  yields, 
have  so  few  daughters 
and  so  many  sons,  for 
it  seems  to  be  a  law  of 
nature  that  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  well-bred  fe¬ 
male  are  perpetuated 
in  her  grand-daugh¬ 
ters.  The  daughters 
are  seldom  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  of  course  a  cow  may  have  fifty 
grand-daughters  by  a  son  to  one  by  a  daughter. 


lect  an  elevated  place,  which  is  well  drained,  and 
sheltered  if  possible.  Opeu  a  trench  (if  very  long 
the  plow  will  aid  the  spades)  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  deep,  and  as  wide  as  may  be  needed.  The 
trees  are  to  be  laid  in  this  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  as  they  are  placed  in  the  trench, 
one  at  a  time, the  roots  are  to  be  covered  with  mellow 
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soil,  not  merely  throwing  the  soil  over  them,  but 
carefully  working  it  in  among  the  roots,  so  that 
no  cavities  will  be  left.  The  success  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  mainly  depends  upon  the  thoroughness  with 
which  this  is  done.  The  whole  should  be  finished 
by  banking  up  solidly,  and  by  digging  a  surface 
drain  to  prevent  water  from  accumulating.  It  is 
customary  to  lean  the  trees  to  the  south,  in  order 
that  the  branches  may  shade  the  stems.  If  there 


The  Use  of  Oxen  Singly. 

i  - — ■*- — 

Many  small  farmers,  who  cannot  at  first  afford  a 
a  pair  of  both,  wisely  prefer  oxen  to  horses.  The 
first  cost  is  less;  if  he  does  not  need  to  ride  far 
from  his  own  farm,  they  furnish  ample  motive 
power ;  and  in  the  future  he  can  convert  them  into 
beef.  They  are  so  con¬ 
stantly  worked  in  pairs, 
that  one  forgets  that 
they  can  be  used  singly, 
and  two  are  used  for 
light  work  where  the 
power  of  a  single  ox  is 
much  more  than  is  re¬ 
quired,  to  the  great 
waste  of  force  and,  of 
course,  of  fuel,  or  what 
is  the  same  thing — food. 
If  oxen  were  trained  to 
work  singly,  it  would 
often  double  the  availa¬ 
ble  power  on  the  farm. 
Two  carts  may  often  be 
used  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  than  one  heavy 
wagon.  On  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  one 
often  sees  single  oxen 
at  work,  indeed,  single 
cows  also.  We  do  not 
advise  using  milch  cows 
as  working  animals,  as 
we  cannot  expect  them 
to  do  two  things  well, 
and  there  would  be  a 
falling  off  either  at  the 
id.  shafts  or  at  the  pail.  In 

many  European  coun¬ 
tries,  oxen  draw  by  their 
strong  part,  the  head  or  forehead,  whether  in  single 
or  double  yoke.  If  those  who  try  single  oxen  in 
this  country  would  adopt  the  head  yoke,  it  might 
lead  to  trying  the  same  kind  of  double  yoke.  The 
head  yoke  is  not  a  mere  relic  of  antiquity,  as  many 
suppose,  but  has  been  decided  to  be  best  for  the 
animals  and  their  owners,  by  those  who  have  care¬ 
fully  studied  the  subject  anatomically.  The  en¬ 
graving  shows  the  size,  shape  and  position  of  the 
yoke,  but  the  strong 
leather  band  which 
secures  it  is  out  of 
sight.  Rope  traces 
are  generally  used, 
and  a  small  saddle, 
with  loops  for  the 
shafts,  completes  the 
harness.  The  chief 
objection  to  oxen  is 
their  slowness,  but 
they  may  be  trained 
to  walk  fast,  and  to 
trot.  In  Mexico  long 
journeys  are  made 
with  oxen,  which  trot 
off  briskly  when 
the  roads  will  allow. 


<’ist. 
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Heeling-in.— The  term  is  often  a  puzzle  to  the 
novice.  It  comes  from  a  phrase  of  the  old  garden¬ 
ers,  who,  when  they  wished  to  temporarily  cover 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  would  “  lay  it  in  by  the  heels.” 
This  has  in  time  been  shortened  into  “  lieeling-in,” 
a  most  useful  method,  when  properly  done,  and 
worse  than  useless  when  carelessly  executed.  Se¬ 
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is  no  danger  of  mice,  the  tops  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  leaves  or  litter.  Where  mice  are  trouble¬ 
some,  it  is  best  to  stand  the  trees  upright,  and 
bank  the  soil  well  up  against  them.  Before,  heel¬ 
ing-in  look  to  the  labels,  lay  in  the  labelled  tree 
first,  then  all  of  the  same  variety  ;  before  laying  in 
the  next  variety,  place  a  stake  or  marking-stick, 
to  distinctly  separate  them.  Finally  make  a  record 
of  the  order  in  which  the  varieties  are  in  the 
trench.  Trees  heeled-in  are  at  hand  when  wanted. 


A  few  roots  fei 
daily  with  hay  to  cat 
tie,  in  effect  chaug 
it  to  the  state  o 
grass,  rendering  it  a 
easily  digested,  am 
economizes  the  ha; 
to  some  extent,  a 
shown  by  none  of  i 
being  voided  who! 
and  hard.  British  farmers,  by  feeding  roots  liber 
ally  to  their  cattle,  find  wheat  and  oat  straw  ver; 
beneficial,  and  digesting  well.  Many  cattle  ar 
well  wintered  there  on  roots  and  straw  alone,  an< 
we  believe  also  occasionally  well  fattened,  althougl 
at  present  some  linseed  or  cotton  seed  meal  is  fe< 
with  the  roots  and  straw.  Cotton  seed  meal  an< 
oil-cake  meal,  when  fed  to  fattening  animals,  pa; 
for  their  cost  in  the  gain  in  weight.  These  food 
add  greatly  to  the  fertilizing  quality  of  the  manure 
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A  Remodelled  House. 

BY  MRS.  GILBERT  BUSH,  JR.,  SARATOGA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Figure  1  shows  the  exterior  of  the  old  house, 
and  the  interior  arrangement  is'  given  in  figures  2 
and  3.  As  remodelled,  with  additions,  the  house 
appears  as  in  figure  4.  The  plan  of  the  first  floor 


ular  sprays,  beginning  at  the  cornice,  look  very 
graceful.  Let  white  tarleton,  costing  eighteen  or 
twenty  cents  a  yard,  be  cut  in  strips  about  half  a 
yard  wide  and  tacked  over  parlor  and  sitting  room 
windows  for  lambrequins.  On  these  pin  some  bril¬ 
liant  autumn  leaves  scattered  here  and  there  care¬ 
lessly,  with  perhaps  a  border  of  ferns,  and  you  will 
be  astonished  at  the  fairy-like  appearance  pre¬ 


lounge  may  be,  it  will  be  unsatisfactory  if  it  does 
not  look  comfortable.  A  friend  formerly  spent 
two  summers  in  a  retired  farm  house,  where  such 
a  sofa  was  one  of  the  comforts  enjoyed.  The  third 
season  the  good  housewife,  who  had  found  her  a 
profitable  guest,  said,  as  she  took  her  to  her  room, 
“  I’ve  got  rid  of  all  that  old  trumpery,  and  bought 
a  city  set  for  you  and  sure  enough,  in  her  kind- 


is  arranged  as  in  figure  5,  and  the  second  story  is 
seen  in  figure  6.  The  dimensions  for  each  room 
are  given.  The  new  kitchen  contains  a  water  tank, 
an  iron  sink,  a  cupboard,  etc.  The  following  are  the 

Estimates  for  Materials  and  Labor  : 


Stone  for  cellar  and  mason  work . $85.00 

461  ft.  timber,  @  $15  1?  1,000  ft .  6.93 

105  wall  strips,  2  by  4  in.,  @  be .  5.25 

7">  pieces,  3  by  4  in.,  at  7c .  5.25 

45  planks,  2  by  10  in.,  @  20c .  9  00 

45  planks,  1J4  by  9  in.,  @  12><c .  5.63 

150  boards,  @  6c .  9.(0 

Brick  for  tilling  and  clilmney .  10.00 

Plastering,  $24  ;  nails,  $8 .  32.00 

5,000  lath,  @  $1.50  $  1,090  .  7.50 

2,000  ft.  flooring,  @  $13  ft  1,000  ft . 26.00 

3,000  shingles,  @  $3  $  1,000  .  9.00 

Till  roofing  for  kitchen .  25.00 

800  ft.  wainscotting,  @  2c.  $  ft .  16.00 

600  ft.  molding,  at  1><c.  ft  ft .  9.00 

1,000  ft.  pine  for  finishing .  25.00 

Door  frames,  $13;  sliding  doors,  $3 . 16.00 

11  Inside  doors,  $15  ;  5  closet  doors,  $4.50 _  .  _  19.50 

1  outside  door,  $6  ;  2  inside  doors,  $9 . 15.00 

18  window  blinds,  $18 ;  7  new  sashes  and  glass,  $10.50.  28.50 

11  new  windows,  complete .  33.00 

Cupboard  doors,  etc.,  $1;  Bath-room  furniture,  $4 _  8.00 

1,872  ft.  novelty  siding . . 37.40 

Bay-window,  $85  ;  stair  case,  $12 .  97.00 

Piazzas,  complete,  $75  ;  Gable  ornaments,  $15 .  90.00 

Paint  and  Painting,  $40.00;  Carpenter  work,  $100 . 140. CO 


Total  cost . $769.96 


Hints  for  Furnishing  Farm  Houses. 

Many  farmers’  wives  and  daughters  have  an  in¬ 
stinctive  sense  of  beauty  in  regard  to  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  their  homes,  yet  feel  that  their  income  is 
too  limited  to  do  anything.  But  if  they  look  around 
for  what  nature  will  freely  supply,  they  will  be  sur- 


a,  Living  Room  ;  6,  Bedroom ;  c,  Closet ;  d,  Stairs  ;  e,  Pan¬ 
try  ;  f.  Kitchen  ;  g,  Shed. 


prised  at  the  transformation  which  can  be  easily 
wrought  in  rooms  that  before  seemed  dull  and 
plain.  Ferns  gathered  in  summer,  and  leaves  in 
autumn,  pressed,  and  pinned  on  the  wall  in  irreg- 


sented.  I  remember  gathering  great  quantities  of 
ferns  while  staying  one  summer  at  a  New  England 
rural  home,  and  the  satirical  remark  of  the  farmer, 
that  “  he  wished  he  could  turn  all  the  Philadelphia 
ladies  loose  into  his  field  and  have  them  pull  up 

- ^ - 


all  the  ‘  brakes.’  ”  But  even  this  practical  man  was 
impressed  by  the  arrangement  above  described. 

One  of  the  prettiest  ornaments  of  a  certain  little 
room  in  this  city  is  a  nest  of  the  paper  wasps.  It 
is  nearly  as  round  as  a  ball  and  about  six  inches  in 
diameter.  A  stick  is  run  through  the  center  of 
each  end  of  which  a  red  ribbon  is  tied,  making  a 
loop  to  hang  it.  Wasps’  nests  are  usually  plentiful, 
and  one  of  them  is  quite  an  addition  to  a  corner, 
where  dried  grasses  are  arranged  on  a  bracket  cut 
from  an  old  cigar-box  and  varnished.  Another 
bracket  can  be  made  of  common  wood,  covered 
with  crash  and  feather-stitched  with  blue  or  red 
worsted,  to  correspond  with  the  tone  of  the  room, 
and  trimmed  with  a  simple  worsted  ball-fringe. 

Some  of  the  rag  carpets  made  by  farmers’  wives 
are  exceedingly  pretty.  If,  when  the  pieces  are 
dyed,  they  are  colored  to  correspond  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  tints  in  the  room,  they  would  be  still  more 
attractive,  but  of  a  somewhat  darker  shade. 

If  hair-cloth  furniture  could  be  banished,  many 
rooms  would  lose  that  dismal  look  which  black  fur¬ 
niture  gives.  Cover  any  such  sets  with  cretonne 
or  chintz  in  bright  colors.  Cheery  rooms  favorably 
affect  the  nerves  and  the  disposition.  A  comfort¬ 
able  lounge  can  be  made  of  a  box  of  proper  length 
and  width,  covered  with  the  same  cretonne  or 
chintz.  First,  nail  on  the  cover.  Take  an  old  bed- 
tick,  stuffed  with  hen’s  feathers  or  cut-up  rags, 
make  three  square  pillows  covered  with  the  same 
material,  and  you  will  have  a  very  charming  addi¬ 
tion  to  your  room.  No  matter  how  fine  a  sofa  or 


ness  of  heart  she  had  mistakenly  bought  a  perched 
up  sofa,  with  rounded  up  seat,  and  chairs  to  match. 
But  wheu  varnish  and  hair  cloth  came,  the  charm 
was  gone,  and  that  was  the  last  summer  there. 
Farm  houses  near  the  sea  can  be  given  a  sea  tone 


by  gathering  and  arranging  shells,  moss,  etc.  Even 
common  shells  make  a  pretty  border  for  beds  of 
scarlet  poppies.  Wings  of  herons  or  sea-gulls  can 
be  used  over  brackets,  and  over  pictures.  A 
large  stuffed  bird  has  a  pretty  effect  in  a  corner  or 
on  a  small  stand,  or  on  a  pedestal  made  from  the 


Fig.  6. — SECOND  STORY  OF  NEW  HOUSE. 
a,  Hall ;  b,  c,  e,  Bedrooms ;  cl,  cl.  Corner  Closets. 

trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  bark  left  on,  or  with  it  re¬ 
moved  and  covered  with  velvet  paper.  The  above 
hints,  if  acted  upon,  will  suggest  many  others,  after 
a  beginning  is  made.  Elmer  Lynnde. 


Fig.  3. — SECOND  STORY. 


a.  Front  Room  ;  b,  Bedroom  ;  c,  c. 
Closets  ;  cl,  Stairs  and  Hall. 


Fig.  5.— FIRST  FLOOR  OF  NEW  HOUSE. 
ci.  Piazza ;  b.  Sitting  Room  ;  c,  Parlor ;  cl,  Front  Hall ;  e,  Porch  ;  f.  Bedroom ; 
g,  Closet ;  h,  Milk  Room  ;  i.  Kitchen ;  j,  Bedroom ;  k,  Bath  ;  l,  Shed. 
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The  Crimson  or  Carnation  Clover. 


Mr.  J.  W.  M.  Appleton,  Salt  Sulphur  Springs, W. 
Va.,  has  found  a  very  showy  clover  upon  his  place 
which  none  of  the  neighboring  farmers  recognize, 
and  he  sends  us  a  specimen  for  a  name.  The 
plant  is  the  “  Crimson  ”  or  “  Carnation  ”  clover, 
sometimes  called  in  Europe  “Italian  Clover.” 
This  ( Trifolium  incarnatum )  is,  uulike  our  common 
clover,  an  annual.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  in  rich  soils  reaches  the  hight  of  two 
feet;  its  numerous  flower  heads  are  oblong,  about 
two  inches  long,  aud  of  a  very  bright  crimson.  The 
plant  is  so  showy  that  it  is  sometimes  cultivated  in 
gardens  as  an  ornamental  annual.  Its  seeds  fre¬ 
quently  get  mixed  with  those  of  other  clovers,  and 
the  plants,  as  in  the  case  of  our  correspondent,  ap¬ 
pear,  to  surprise  and  attract  the  attention  of  the 
farmers.  This  clover,  though  it  was  introduced  into 
this  country  as  long  ago  as  1818,  has  never  found 
a  place  in  our  agriculture.  In  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  of  England  it  is  valued  for  its  quick  returns. 
The  seed  is  drilled  in  upon  wheat  stubble,  in  drills 
eight  to  twelve  inches  apart ;  the  plants  get  strong 
enough  to  endure  the  winter,  and  by  the  next  June 
are  large  enough  to  cut  for  hay,  leaving  the  land 
clear  in  time  to  put  in  a  turnip  crop.  This  clover 
may  be  fed  green  or  made  into  hay,  its  feeding 
qualities  being  by  some  regarded  equal  to  those  of 
the  common  red  clover,  though  if  allowed  to  stand 
too  long  the  stem  becomes  woody,  and  its  nutri¬ 
tive  value  diminished.  Still,  as  a  “  catch  crop,”  it 
seems  to  deserve  more  attention  than  our  farmers 
have  given  it.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  all  persons  who  have  made  a  trial  of  the 
Crimson  or  Carnation  Clover  as  a  farm  crop  in  this 
country.  As  an  annual  plant  in  the  flower  garden, 
it  well  deserves  a  place,  on  account  of  the  pe¬ 
culiarly  brilliant  color  of  its  long  flower-heads. 


Improving  Farm  Homes  and  Grounds. 

BT  ELIAS  A.  LONG,  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

The  immediate  surroundings  of  farmers’  homes 
generally  are  far  from  being  as  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  they  can  easily  be  made.  Indeed  the  rural 
front  yards  are,  as  a  rule,  much  less  beautiful  and 
interesting  than  those  of  people  in  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  circumstances  in  towns  and  cities.  In  the 
latter,  lawns  are  well  cared  for,  and  choice  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  are  much  ofteuer 
met  with  than  about  country  homes.  There  is  uo 
valid  reason  for  this.  Such  embellishments  are 
not  more  easily  acquired  in  the  city,  but  just  the 
reverse.  The  farmer  has  teams,  implements  aud 
manures  for  putting  the  house  grounds  in  the  best 
condition  for  ornamental  treatment;  labor  is  quite 
as  cheap  as  in  town,  while  sodding  a  lawn  costs 
far  less  in  the  country.  Trees  and  plants  arc 
as  cheap  to  the  farmer  as  to  any  one,  while  in 
many  places  some  of  the  best  kinds  for  ornament 
can  be  had  from  the  woods  for  the  digging. 

There  may  be  points  in  which  life  on  the  farm 
lacks  the  attractions  common  to  town  life,  but  in 
charming  home  grounds  the  farmer  is  certainly  to 
blame  if  the  city  dweller  excels  him.  It  is  often 
wondered  why  country  life  has  not  charms  suffi¬ 
cient  to  hold  the  boys  to  the  farm,  and  that  they 
grow  up  longing  for  the  city.  If  more  attention 
were  given  to  making  their  home  surroundings 
more  cheerful  and  attractive  for  the  sons  and 
others  of  the  family,  there  would  be  less  heard  of 
this  trouble.  And  in  all  such  work  every  proper 
effort  is  sure  to  be  seconded  by  the  wife;  while 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  the  children  to 
be  enthusiastic  helpers  in  this  work.  Such  im¬ 
provements  of  course  require  some  outlay,  but 
this  can  hardly  prove  otherwise  than  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  Every  dollar  judiciously  spent  in  this 
way  will  soon  be  returned  many  fold  in  the  in¬ 
creased  valuation  of  any  place,  should  it  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  sell,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  happi¬ 
ness  and  love  of  home  that  will  thus  be  inspired. 

Now  that  long  evenings  are  at  hand,  this  subject 
should  receive  due  consideration.  Plans  may  be 


drawn  up  for  an  improved  arrangement  of  walks, 
drives,  flower  beds,  shrubbery,  borders,  and  other 
matters.  Every  detail  of  these  can  be  decided 
upon,  and  entered  upon  a  map,  long  before  winter 
is  over,  so  that  when  spring  opens  the  work 
can  go  on  intelligently  and  to  the  best  advantage. 


Movable  Fences  for  Swine  in  Pasture. 

BT  FROF.  S.  R.  THOMPSON,  NEBRASKA. 

In  response  to  inquiries  concerning  the  movable 
fence  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  green  food  for 
swine  in  October  (page  450),  we  answer  briefly :  The 
fence,  with  certain  slight  modifications,  was  built 
from  a  description  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  1880  (page  500).  The  fence  there  figured  was 
intended  for  cattle,  while  the  following  few 
changes  better  fit  it  for  pigs :  (1)  Make  the 

notch  in  the  cross  piece  on  the  under  side  instead 
of  the  upper,  to  prevent  pigs  raising  the  panels  out. 
(2)  At  the  top,  where  the  two  boards  cross,  instead 


of  a  rectangular  notch,  cut  away  the  wood,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  so  as  to  let  two  panels 
rest  side  by  side.  Take  care  to  have  the  distance 
between  the  upper  side  (the  deepest  part  of  the 
lower  notch)  of  the  triangular  piece  at  a  uniform 
distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  upper  notch,  and 
to  have  the  top  of  the  lower  board  in  the  panel  and 
the  bottom  of  the  board  which  rests  on  the  upper 
notch  at  exactly  the  same  distance  apart,  so  that 
when  the  triangular  frame  shown  above  is  slipped 
on  the  panel,  the  latter  is  held  firmly  in  its  place. 

We  also  find  it  necessary,  on  the  open  prairie,  to 
stake  down  some  of  the  frames  to  prevent  their 
blowing  over.  This  is  quickly  done  by  sharpening 
pieces  of  inch-boards,  twelve  inches  long  and  one 
inch  wide,  and  driving  one  beside  the  foot  of  the 
triangle  where  it  rests  on  the  ground,  and  putting 
a  six-penny  nail  through  both.  We  have  also 
fastened  them  down  by  driving  two  such  small 
stakes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  triangular  support 
and  slanted  over  the  toe  ;  but  we  like  the  first- 
mentioned  method  the  best  of  all. 

A  good  way  to  make  the  triangular  frames  alike, 
is  to  cut  the  pieces  by  a  uniform  pattern.  Then 
make  one  frame  of  the  size  and  form  desired,  and 
at  each  of  the  three  places  where  they  are  nailed 
together,  fasten  a  plate  of  iron  thick  enough  to 
prevent  the  penetration  of  a  common  wrought  nail 
driven  against  it.  Now  lay  this  pattern  frame  on 
the  floor,  with  the  iron  plates  upmost.  Then  lay- 
three  pieces  on  this  in  exactly  the  right  position, 
drive  wrought  nails  through  the  two  pieces  and 
against  the  iron  plate,  which  will  clinch  the  nails 
firmly  as  fast  as  you  drive  them.  This  will  enable  a 
man  to  nail  the  frames  together  quite  rapidly. 

For  a  hog  fence  we  use  four  boards  six  inches 
wide,  but  for  large  hogs  three  would  do  very  well. 
The  panels  may  be  of  any  desired  length,  or  all  of 
different  lengths,  for  that  matter.  We  have  made 
most  of  ours  from  ordinary  fence  boards  with 
damaged  ends,  and  not  long  enough  to  go  on 
fences  with  posts  the  usual  distance  apart. 


Cows  Milk  for  Colts — A  pleasant  note  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association, 
says  that  Col.  J.  E.  Russell  tried  to  supplement  the 
milk  of  the  darn  of  certain  of  his  colts  with  that  of 
Jersey  cows,  but  found  that  it  did  not  agree  with 
them  generally.  He  found  they  thrived  splendidly 
upon  Ayrshire  milk.  One  of  the  colts  so  reared  by 
him  is  the  famous  Parole,  whose  astonishing  per¬ 
formances  do  credit  to  both  the  theory  and  practice. 


A  Successful  Horse  Show. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  “National  Horse 
Show  Association,”  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  held 
late  in  October,  was  a  success  most  gratifying  to  the 
projectors.  In  spite  of  bad  weather  most  of  the 
time,  the  attendance  was  large,  while  the  animals, 
in  number  and  character,  made  the  exhibition  a 
notable  one.  If  there  is  one  point  upon  which  all 
persons  agree,  it  is  in  admiring  a  fine  horse,  and  at 
the  show,  where  the  best  specimens  of  the  leading 
breeds  were  present  in  large  numbers,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  crowds  flocked  to  see  them.  Among 
the  animals  were  those  with  a  world-wide  reputa¬ 
tion  for  the  records  they  have  made,  apd  others 
noted  as  getters  of  celebrated  progeny.  For  many 
years  the  popularity  of  trotting  stock  has  induced 
breeders  to  give  special  attention  to  these  animals, 
to  the  neglect  of  others  equally  useful.  A  good 
feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  liberal  prizes  of¬ 
fered  for  roadsters,  carriage  and  draft  horses  and 
Others.  The  numerous  representatives  of  these 
indicated  that  breeders  are  not  giving  their  atten¬ 
tion  exclusively  to  trotters.  Numerous  prizes 
were  offered  for  ponies,  mules,  donkeys,  etc.,  and 
each  of  these  exceptional  classes  contained  inter¬ 
esting  examples.  The  expressive,  intelligent  faces 
of  the  pure  Arabians  and  the  thoroughbreds  and 
their  cleanly  moulded  limbs  found  many  admirers, 
while  the  carriage  and  draught  horses  aud  road¬ 
sters  presented  an  array  of  solid  utility  gratifying 
to  those  who  do  not  regard  speed  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  quality  in  a  horse.  There  were  notably 
fine  specimens  of  Percherons  on  exhibition.  Large 
numbers  of  this  breed  have  been  imported  within 
a  few  years  ;  they  are  of  special  interest  to  farmers, 
as  they  unite  great  strength  with  docility  and  in¬ 
telligence.  They  are  likely  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  most  important  class  of  work  horses,  and  their 
breeding  is  receiving  much  attention  in  some  of  the 
Western  States.  Besides  the  horses,  there  was  an 
interesting  collection  of  jacks  and  mules,  some  of 
the  former  being  imported.  There  were  two  pairs 
of  mules  which  for  size  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex¬ 
cel.  They  were,  as  mules  go,  perfect  beauties, 
with  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  it,  indicated  in 
every  line  of  their  symmetrical  forms.  Aside  from 
its  merely  practical  aspect,  the  exhibition  was  most 
instructive  in  another  view.  Naturalists  regard 
all  the  breeds  of  horses  as  having  descended  from 
a  single  species.  Such  an  exhibition  allows  us  to 
see  at  a  glance  the  wonderful  variety  that  has  been 
produced  both  by  natural  surroundings  and  by  the 
agency  of  man.  It  is  well  known  that  horses  liv¬ 
ing  upon  islands  for  many  generations,  in  time  as¬ 
sume  certain  peculiarities,  whether  in  warm  or  cold 
latitudes.  If  an  island  is  rugged  andmountainous, 
with  a  bleak  climate  and  scanty  herbage,  the  horses 
will  become  much  lvduccd  in  size,  while  their  har¬ 
diness  will  be  increased.  In  some  instances,  as  in 
the  Shetland  Islands,  the  dwarfing  influences  have 
produced  a  well  marked  breed.  A  number  of  Shet¬ 
land  ponies  were  showed,  and,  when  contrasted 
with  the  almost  elephantine  Percherons,  afforded  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  great  variation  possible 
in  a  single  animal.  Other  illustrations  were  seen 
in  the  fleet  racer,  with  every  muscle  formed  for 
speed,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  high- 
stepping,  showy  carriage  horse.  An  exhibition  of 
this  kind  gives  the  visitor  an  excellent  idea  of  The 
possibilities  of  the  breeder’s  art. 

In  the  engraving  upon  page  557,  our  artist  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  specimens  of  the  leading  breeds  on 
exhibition.  Numbers  1  and  2,  are  the  Thorough¬ 
bred  and  Hunter ;  number  3,  the  Carriage  horse. 
Leaping  over  hurdles  aud  other  obstacles,  as  well  as 
across  a  body  of  water,  by  English  lady  riders, 
formed  an  attractive  feature  of  the  exhibition.  The 
leaping  is  given  in  figure  4.  Number  5  and  6  are 
Russian  and  American  trotters.  The  remarkable 
training  of  the  fire  engine  horses  (number  7), 
which,  at  the  sound  of  the  fire  bell,  take  their 
places  and  almost  harness  themselves,  formed  a 
novel  attraction.  Number  8  is  the  Mounted  Police. 
Number  9,  the  Cob.  Number  10,  the  Percheron. 
Number  11,  English  Draught  Horse.  Number 
12,  Clydesdala.  Number  13,  the  Shetland  Pony. 
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TYPICAL  HORSES  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  SHOW. 

Brawn  by  E.  Forbes  and  Engraved  for  ike  American  Agriculturist. 
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Hints  on  Hog  Killing. 

J.  M.  STAHL. 

For  heating  scalding  water  and  rendering  lard, 
when  one  has  not  kettles  or  cauldrons  ready  set  in 
brick  or  stone,  a  simple  method  is  to  put  down  two 
forked  stakes  firmly  (figure  1),  lay  in  them  a  pole 
to  support  the  kettles,  and  build  a  wood  fire 


around  them  on  the  ground.  For  a  scalding  tub, 
place  a  cask  or  hogshead  firmly  at  the  side  of  a 
platform.  For  heavy  hogs  one  may  use  three 
strong  poles,  fastened  at  the  top  with  a  log  chain 
which  supports  a  simple  tackle  (figure  2). — A  very 
good  arrangement  is  shown  in  figure  3.  A  sled  is 
made  firm  with  driven  stakes,  and  covered  with 
planks  or  boards.  At  the  rear  end  the  scalding  cask 
is  set  in  the  ground,  its  upper  edge  on  a  level  with 
the  platform,  and  inclined  as  much  as  it  can  be  and 
hold  sufficient  water.  A  large,  long  hog  is  scalded 
one  end  at  a  time.  The  more  the  cask  is  inclined, 
the  easier  will  be  the  lifting.  Gambrels  should 
be  provided  (of  different  lengths  if  the  hogs  vary 
much  in  size),  like  figure  4,  or  in  other  convenient 
shapes.  These  should  be  of  hickory  or  other 
tough  wood,  for  safety,  and  to  be  so  small  as  to 
require  little  gashing  of  the  legs  to  receive  them. 

A  hanging  post,  figure  5,  is  very  convenient  and 
very  easily  made — a  strong  upright  post  is  deeply 
set,  with  arms  mortised  through  it  at  the  proper 
liiglit  for  supporting  the  hogs  while  washing  and 


Fig.  2.— TACKLE  FOR  HEAVY  HOGS. 

scraping  down  and  removing  entrails.  Open  a 
drain,  or  slope  the  ground  towards  the  post,  to 
carry  water  away  from  the  feet  of  the  operator, 
which  should  stand  on  a  board  in  cold  weather. 
A  hog  hook  is  indispensable.  With  this  fastened  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  carcass  is  easily  moved. 

The  writer  prefers  shooting  hogs  with  a  rifle — the 
bullet  striking  a  point  where  two  lines  would  cross 
if  drawn  from  each  eye  to  the  opposite  ear.  This 
produces  more  instantaneous  death,  and  without 
bruising  the  surrounding  ilesli  like  “knocking  in 
the  head”  with  an  axe  or  sledge. — In  scalding,  wa¬ 
ter  too  hot  sets  the  hair;  too  cold  will  not  loosen  it. 
A  piece  of  old  carpet  thrown  over  the  cask  when 
not  in  use  saves  loss  of  heat.  Experience  is  the 
best  guide  as  to  temperature.  Have  a  few  large 
stones  in  the  fire  under  the  scalding  kettle,  and 
plunge  one  of  them  into  the  water  when  too  cool. 


[Three  or  four  feet  of  wire  fastened  around  a  stone, 
with  the  other  end  bent  into  a  loop  or  ring  left  out 
of  the  fire,  facilitates  handling  such  hot  stones. — 
Eds.]  If  a  spot  of  hair  is  obstinate,  cover  it  with 
some  of  the  removed  hair,  and  dip  on  hot  water. 
Always  pull  out  hair  and  bristles  ;  shaving  any  off 
leaves  unpleasant  stilus  in  the  skin.— Some  cut  off 
the  head  before  removing  the  intestines.  If  this  is 
done,  after  washing  down  well,  cut  the  neck  into  the 
spinal  column  all  round,  and,  while  one  man  holds 
the  body,  another  by  quickly  twisting  the  head  re¬ 
moves  it.  Most  leave  the  head  on  until  cutting  up. 

Skill  and  practice  are  needed  to  take  out  the  in¬ 
testines  neatly,  without  cutting  or  breaking  them 
and  soiling  the  flesh.  Run  the  knife  lightly  down 
marking  the  belly  straight,  cut  to  the  bone  be¬ 
tween  the  thighs,  and  in  front  of  the  ribs  and 
below,  and  split  the  rear  bones  with  an  axe  care¬ 
fully,  not  to  cut  beyond  them  ;  open  the  abdomen 
by  running  the  hand  or  two  fingers  behind  the 
knife  with  its  edge  turned  outward.  Little  use  of 
the  knife  is  required  to  loosen  the  entrails.  The 
fingers,  rightly  used,  will  do  most  of  the  severing. 
Small  strong  strings,  cut  in  proper  lengths,  should 
be  always  at  hand  to  quickly  tie  the  severed  ends 
of  any  small  intestines  cut  or  broken  by  chance. 


Fig.  3.— SCALDING  CASK  ON  A  SLED. 

An  expert  will  catch  the  entire  offal  in  a  large 
tin  pan  or  wooden  vessel,  holding  it  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  hog.  Unskilled  operators,  and  those 
opening  very  large  hogs,  need  an  assistant  to  hold 
this.  The  entrails,  and  then  the  liver,  heart,  etc., 
being  all  removed,  thoroughly  riuse  out  any  blood 
or  filth  that  may  have  escaped  inside.  Spread  the 
cut  edges  apart  by  inserting  a  short  stick  between 
them  to  admit  free  circulation  of  cool  air.  When 
dripping  is  over,  or  the  hanging  posts  are  wanted 
for  other  carcasses,  remove  the  dressed  ones,  and 
hang  them  in  a  cool  cellar  or  other  safe  place  until 
the  whole  flesh  is  thoroughly  cooled  through.  Or 
if,  for  convenience  and  easier  work,  the  carcasses 
are  cut  up  before  cooling,  let  all  the  pieces  lie 
apart  for  at  least  half  a  day.  Removing  the  lard 
from  the  long  intestines  requires  expertness  that 
can  only  be  learned  by  practice.  The  fingers  do 
most  of  this  cleaner,  safer,  and  better  than  a  knife. 
A  light  feed  the  night  before  killing  leaves  the  in¬ 
testines  less  distended  and  less  likely  to  be  broken. 


The  Changes  in  Swine. 

BY  F.  D.  COBURN,  WYANDOTTE,  KANSAS. 

The  valuable  improvements  that  have  been  en¬ 
grafted  upon  the  swine  stock  of  the  corn-and-hog- 
produeing  States,  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  have 
been  so  great  as  to  be  scarcely  comprehended  by 
those  who  have  not  been  interested  witnesses  of 
the  wonderful  transformation.  The  white-haired 
hogs,  formerly  found  on  ninety-nine  farms  in  a  hun¬ 
dred,  have  been  supplanted  by  others  in  which  black 
predominates;  this  color  comes  from  the  English 
Berkshire,  Essex,  American  Poland-China,  or  some 


Fig.  4.  — A  GAMBREL. 


of  their  numerous  combinations.  With  the  white 
hogs,  there  has  also,  in  the  same  period,  gone  into 
obscurity  the  kind  altogether  too  common  in 
former  times,  known  as  the  “land-pikes  ”  or  “ha¬ 
zel-splitters.”  The  places  of  these  arefilled  in  nearly 
every  instance  with  animals  of  improved  blood,  ex¬ 
cept  where  some  of  the  old,  half-wild  sort  may  still 
be  found  in  a  few  of  the  more  inaccessible  portions 


of  Southern  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas.  The  breeds  that  now  furnish  the  bulk  of 
the  enormous  hog-product  of  the  country  are 
Poland-Chinas  and  Berkshires  (in  about  equal  pro¬ 
portions),  or  more  generally  a  cross  between  the; 


Fig.  5. — A  HANGING  POST. 


two,  which  affords  hardy,  quiet,  good  sized,  good 
breeding  and  good  feeding  animals  of  their  kind, 
thrt  are  well  nigh  porcine  perfection. 

Twenty  to  forty  years  ago,  the  man  who,  by  two 
or  three  years  feeding  and  browsing,  reared  the 
largest  swine,  was  considered  the  most  successful 
pork  raiser,  likely  to  obtain  and  entitled  to  the 
highest  price  for  his  product.  Now  this  is  no 
longer  the  case,  and  the  more  intelligent  and  pros¬ 
perous  are  those  who,  in  from  nine  to  fifteen 
months,  produce  at  a  minimum  cost  the  heaviest 
weight  of  hogs  having  the  smallest  offal,  and  uni¬ 
form  in  size,  quality,  condition,  and  style.  The 
hogs  with  flat  sides,  coarse  heads,  ears  and  tails, 
long  legs  and  heavy  bristles,  no  longer  find  favor 
with  breeders,  feeders,  packers,  or  consumers  ;  but 
the  animals  of  quick  growth,  medium  size,  and  the 
smallest  offal,  are  the  ones  that  command  attention 
everywhere,  and  are  preferred  alike  by  the  vil¬ 
lage  purveyor  and  those  who  slaughter  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  pigs  with  which  nations  are  fed. 

As  in  other  industries,  tlic-re  appears  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  changing  of  opinion,  dr,  as  it  might  be 
called,  fashion,  in  swine  production.  Among  these 
changes,  as  has  been  stated,  is  the  one  of  color — 
from  almost  total  white  to  almost  total  black.  The 
explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  more  practical  farm¬ 
ers  who  raise  swine  most  largely,  have  found,  or 
at  least  believe  they  have,  that  the  dark -haired  hogs 
have  a  hardiness  and  vigor  that  enables  them  to 
withstand  the  blistering  suns,  the  biting  frosts,  al¬ 
luvial  mud  and  other  vicissitudes  incident  to  their 
being  reared  on  so  many  of  the  comparatively  un¬ 
improved  farms  in  the  great  Mississippi  Basin.  An¬ 
other  change  is  from  raising  those  hogs  that 
weighed  a  thousand  pounds  to  such  as-  are  consid¬ 
ered  satisfactory  if  weighing  a  third  of  that.  Still: 
another  is  the  desire,  that  for  two  or  three  years 
has  been  gaining  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
good  men,  to  raise  one  of  the  different  sorts  of' 
“  red  ”  hogs.  There  are  some  really  superior  speci¬ 
mens  among  these,  but  a  majority  of  them  as- 
bred  and  shown  in  the  West  are  ungainly  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  finish.  However,  improvement  is  being 
made  in  the  “  red  ”  hogs,  and  it  is  by  no  means; 
impossible  that  they  may  afford  a  foundation  for,, 
or  portion  of,  a  combination  that  shall  in  the  future 
be  even  superior  as  pork -makers  and  for  breeding 
to  anything  the  swine  raisers  at  present  possess. 

A  still  further  change,  or  rather  advance,  is  the 
founding  within  a  few  years  past  of  pedigree  re¬ 
gisters  for  swine.  This  was  begun  by  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  Berkshires  in  America  (or  more  prop¬ 
erly  Illinois),  followed  by  three,  if  not  four, 
separate  associations  of  Poland-China  breeders, 
with  as  many  different  “  Records,”  and  just  now  by 
Berkshire  breeders  in  England, and  those  in  America 
who  are  believers  in  what  they  have  officially 
designated  as  “Jersey  Red,  or  Duroc  ”  swine. 

As  a  rule,  these  changes  are  in  the  direction  of 
improvement,  but  in  general  quality  such  a  highi 
standard  has  now  been  attained  that  further  im¬ 
provement  in  that  direction  must,  it  would  seem, 
be  slow  in  the  future  as  compared  with  the  recent 
past,  and  those'  who  accomplish  it  will  need 
to  have  perseverance,  patience,  and  skill. 
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December  closes  the  year,  and  is  an  excellent 
time  to  review  the  work  of  the  past  season. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

He  is  dull,  indeed,  who  sees  no  use  in  the  great 
exhibitions  of  honey,  bees,  and  apiarian  implements 
recently  made  at  Toronto,  Detroit,  Toledo,  etc.  At 
the  mammoth  exposition  at  Toronto,  there  were 
tons  of  honey  arranged  in  a  manner  tp  tempt  the 
most  fastidious;  everything  pertaining  to  the  apiary 
was  neatly  displayed  ;  a  large  building  was  entirely 
filled  with  honey  and  bee-keeping  implements ; 
thousands  of  pounds  of  honey  were  sold  with  no 
detriment  to  the  exposition,  and  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  looked  daily  upon  the  great  exhibit.  It  was  a 
surprise  to  bee-keepers  themselves,  and  to  the 
general  public  it  served  as  a  wonderful  educator. 

Tiie  exhibition  at  Detroit,  at  the  Mich.  State  Fair, 
though  not  so  large  as  that  in  Toronto,  was  as  fine  ; 
when  we  learn  that  over  two  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  honey  was  exhibited,  we  may  see  that 
it  was  by  no  means  small.  So  pleased  were 
the  authorities,  that  they  promise  an  increase  in 
the  already  generous  premiums  (one  gentleman 
took  eighty  dollars  in  premiums,  another  fifty,  and 
a  third  over  thirty),  and  a  large  fine  building,  next 
year.  Few  things  at  the  Detroit  Fair,  one  of  the 
most  successful  ever  held  in  Michigan,  were  so 
universally  praised  as  its  large  apiarian  exhibit. 

LESSONS  TO  BE  DRAWN. 

Every  State  must  secure  a  live  State  Society,  for 
results  like  those  .  described  above  can  only 
come  through  thorough  and  united  effort. 

Our  second  lesson  is:  The  importance  of  making 
displays  at  our  fairs.  Let  every  State  have  a  special 
building  at  the  Fair,  for  honey,  etc.  Bee-keepers, 
through  their  State  associations,  must  see  that 
liberal  premiums  are  offered.  Then  with  the  right 
granted  to  make  sales  of  honey  and  apparatus  dur¬ 
ing  the  fair,  there  will  be  an  impulse  given  to  these 
shows  that  will  tend  to  advance  the  interest  of  bee¬ 
keepers.  With  such  exhibitions,  the  excellence  of 
honey,  the  value  of  extracted  honey,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  art,  with  many  valuable  hints, 
will  not  be  long  in  taking  root  in  the  public  mind. 

SMALL  SECTIONS. 

The  experience  of  the  past  season  makes  it  clear, 
that  sections  of  less  than  four  and  one-half  inches 
square — the  one-pound  sections,  are  not  desirable. 
A  piece  of  comb  honey  weighing  less  than  this 
seems  stingy,  and  is  not  popular.  As  honey  in 
such  small  amounts  as  the  one-half  pound  section, 
can  only  be  secured  at  a  greater  expense  to  the 
bee-keeper,  it  seems  very  unwise  to  try  to  push 
them  on  an  unwilling  market.  Bee-keepers  may 
well  adhere  to  the  two  popular  sizes,  the  prize  sec¬ 
tion,  which  is  five  and  a  quarter  by  six  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  inches,  and  the  one-pound  section  mentioned 
above.  Dealers  and  consumers  like  uniform  sizes. 

SEPARATORS. 

The  past  season  shows  an  increasing  number  who 
claim  to  get  along  without  using  separators.  W. 
Z.  Hutchinson,  of  Michigan,  showed  his  eutire  crop 
of  comb  honey  at  the  State  Fair.  All  of  this  was 
secured  without  any  separators,  and  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  selected,  it  was  a 
marvel  of  excellence.  Although  we  failed  to  get 
as  straight  combs  the  past  season  when  we  omitted 
separators,  as  we  did  when  they  were  used,  yet 
we  believe  if  “  foundation  ”  is  used,  and  great  care 
is  taken  to  get  it  to  hang  exactly  midway  in  the 
section,  and  sections  only  one  and  three-eighths  to 
one  and  five-eighths  deep  are  used,  we  shall  get 
nice  combs  without  using  dividers.  It  seems  quite 
probable  that  in  the  near  future  separators  will  not 
be  much  used.  If  they  are  to  be  used,  it 


makes  little  difference  whether  they  are  of  tin  or 
wood.  If  we  use  wood,  we  must  be  sure  and 
have  that  which  will  not  warp  and  twist. 

CRATES  OR  BROOD  FRAMES. 

Crates  to  hold  sections,  which  are  placed  just 
above  the  frames,  are  rapidly  superseding  the  brood 
frames.  Many  have  two  story  hives  made  to  tqke 
the  brood  frames  which  hold  the  sections  in  the  up¬ 
per  story.  It  will  hardly  pay  such  persons  to  throw 
away  these  frames  ;  but  in  making  new  hives,  it 
will  pay  better  to  use  crates,  as  they  are  much  more 
convenient  in  working  for  comb  honey,  at  least  so 
we  think  after  giving  both  methods  a  fair  trial. 

THE  SYRIAN  BEES. 

Another  season’s  experience  sustains  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  these  bees.  They  are  becoming  quite  as 
amiable  as  the  Italians,  while  they  are  much  more 
prolific,  will  breed  better  when  there  is  no  honey, 
have  longer  tongues,  and  also  produce  fine  comb 
honey.  We  have  secured  a  fine  lot  of  this  honey 
the  past  season,  well  capped,  and  very  beautiful. 

THE  CANADA  THISTLE. 

Canadian  bee-keepers  have  secured  a  great  har¬ 
vest  of  fine  honey  from  the  dreaded  Canada  thistle, 
thus  illustrating  the  adage  that  everything  has  its 
use.  Some  given  us  at  Toronto  was  so  like  bass¬ 
wood  honey  in  flavor,  that  we  pronounced  it  Lin¬ 
den  product.  It  is  very  ivhite  and  of  pleasant  flavor. 

REV.  L.  L.  LANGSTROTH. 

This  distinguished  man,  the  inventor  of  the  mov¬ 
able  frame  hive,  and  who  with  the  lamented  Quinby 
lias  done  so  much  for  improved  apiculture  in  this 
ciuntry,  and  placed  it  far  in  advance  of  Eu 
rope,  after  years  of  serious  ailment,  is  again 
strong  and  well.  He  is  now  nearly  fourscore. 
His  presence  at  Toronto,  and  at  Chicago,  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  those  meetings. 
To  see  and  hear  him  give  some  of  his  experiences 
in  bee-keeping  is  a  treat  long  to  be  remembered. 

Gas  Lime  for  the  Compost. 

Charles  Kyan,  of  Marlboro,  N.  C.,  is  one  of  a 
number  who  have  inquired  about  gas  lime.  He 
asks  us  if  it  is  as  valuable  as  common  lime  to  com¬ 
post  with  muck.  Gas  lime,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  a  product  of  gas  works.  Quick  lime  is  spread 
in  large  boxes  called  purifiers;  the  gas  passes 
through  these,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the 
lime  is  deprived  of  its  impurities,  especially  the 
sulphur  it  contains.  When  the  lime  ceases  to  act, 
it  is  thrown  out,  and  is  replaced  by  a  fresh  supply. 
Gas  lime  smells  strongly  of  sulphur,  and  contains 
the  sulphides  of  ammonia  and  of  lime.  These  arc 
fatal  to  plant  life,  and  before  it  can  be  used  as  a 
fertilizer,  the  lime  must  be  exposed  to  the  air 
for  some  weeks.  When  unpleasant  odors  are  no 
longer  perceptible,  the  gas  lime  may  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  ordinary  lime.  It  still  consists 
largely  of  quick  lime,  and  contains  more  or  less 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum  or  plaster),  formed  by 
the  conversion  of  the  dangerous  sulphide  into  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime.  It  may  be  used  after  exposure  to 
mix  with  muck,  but  whether  it  can  be  used  in  its 
fresh  state  we  have  doubts.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  expose  it  before  adding  it  to  the 
muck,  and  thus  be  on  the  safe  side.  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  give  the  relative  cost  of  gas  lime  and  com¬ 
mon  lime,  as  in  some  places  the  gas  makers  are 
glad  to  have  it  removed  without  any  pay. 


Killing  Weevils  in  Seed  Peas  and  Beans. 

Many  store  their  seed  peas  and  beans  in  tightly 
closed  jars  and  other  vessels,  with  a  view  of  keep¬ 
ing  out  the  weevil.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  egg  which  will  ultimately  produce  the  insect  is 
laid  upon  the  pod  of  the  pea  or  bean  when  that  is 
very  young.  The  worm  or  maggot  hatched  from 
the  egg  makes  its  way  into  the  forming  seed,  with¬ 
in  which  it  feeds  and  grows,  and  finally  transforms 
into  a  weevil.  When  the  weevil  appears,  the  mis¬ 
chief  is  done,  and  the  only  good  that  can  result 
from  killing  it  will  be  to  stop  its  increase.  The  in¬ 
jury  to  the  seed  is  due  to  the  maggot  or  worm, 


which  eats  out  a  large. portion  of  its  interior,  and 
while  it  may  germinate,  the  resulting  plant  will  bo 
very  weak.  In  order  to  save  the  seed,  the  maggot 
should  be  killed  as  soon  as  possible  after  gather¬ 
ing.  Bisulphide  of  Carbon,  now  coming  into  use 
as  an  insecticide,  may  be  employed  to  kill  the  wee¬ 
vils  in  peas  and  beans.  A  physician  in  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.,  gives  us  his  method  of  using  the  bisul¬ 
phide.  He  places  twenty  drops  or  more  in  a  small 
vial,  the  cork  to  which  is  partly  cut  away  ;  this, 
vial  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  fruit  jar,  which  is 
filled  with  the  dry  peas  or  beans,  the  cover  screwed, 
on  securely,  and  the  jar  kept  in  a  dark  cool  place. 
Bisulphide  of  Carbon  is  a  very  volatile  fluid,  and 
the  small  quantity  in  the  vial  diffuses  itself 
throughout  the  jar  and  destroys  the  insects.  The 
liquid  must  be  kept  in  securely  stopped  bottles,, 
and,  as  it  is  inflammable,  it  should  not  be  handled 
near  a  fire  or  lamp  for  fear  of  accidents. 


Preparing  for  Spring  in  the  Garden. 

Wherever  a  crop  is  taken  off,  it  will  be  a  great 
gain  to  manure  and  plow  or  spade  the  land,  leaving 
it  rough  during  the  winter.  All  such  work  as  mak¬ 
ing  paths,  laying  drains,  etc.,  is  more  advan-. 
tageously  done  now  than  when  the  press  of  spring 
work  is  at  hand.  If  new  frames  are  needed,  or 
straw  mats,  or  crates  for  marketing  produce,  or 
garden  labels  are  required ;  if  implements  are  to 
be  made,  repaired  or  bought — whatever  can  be  done 
in  the  present  months — will  save  much  valuable 
time  in  spring.  Now,  and  all  through  the  winter, 
add  everything  to  the  manure  pile  that  will  decom¬ 
pose  and  increase  its  bulk  and  value.  Among  the 
preparations  for  spring  is  the  pricking  out  into 
cold  frames,  the  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  lettuce 
plants  from  seeds.  It  is  important  to  set  the 
plants  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower  down  to  the  first 
leaf,  so  that  the  stem,  the  portion  most  readily  in¬ 
jured  by  freezing,  may  be  covered.  The  sashes 
should  not  be  put  over  the  plants  until  there  is 
danger  of  severe  freezing  weather.  Other  frames 
should  be  made  ready  for  very  early  lettuce.  The 
soil  is  to  be  spaded  and  enriched  and  made  ready 
for  planting,  and  the  frames  then  filled  up  with 
leaves.  If  there  are  shutters  at  hand  to  cover  them, 
all  the  better.  Earth  is  often  wanted  for  hot-beds,, 
seed-boxes,  etc.,  at  a  time  when  the  ground  is  still 
frozen.  Lay  in  a  good  supply  of  fine,  rich  soil,  un¬ 
der  a  shed,  or  where  it  can  be  had  when  needed. 
- - 

Potato  and  Top  Onions. 

Many  of  our  friends  appear  to  confound  these 
quite  different  varieties  of  the  onion.  Though  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  same  plant,  they  are  multiplied  in  a 
very  different  manner.  The  variety  generally  called, 
in  this  country,  the  “  Potato  Onion,”  which  is  some¬ 
times  known  as  the  “English  Multiplier,”  propa¬ 
gates  only  by  a  subdivision  of  the  bulb.  If  a  large 
bulb  of  this  variety  is  planted,  it  will  produce  a 
cluster  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  small  bulbs.  If, 
next  year,  each  of  these  bulbs  be  set  out,  it  will 
grow  and  make  a  large  onion,  fit  for  use.  So  the 
alternation  is  kept  up.  Small  bulbs  are  planted  to 
produce  large  ones,  and  large  bulbs  to  grow  small 
ones.  The  cultivation  of  this  variety,  while  often 
carried  on  in  private  gardens,  is  found  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Richmond,  Va.,  to  be  profitable  on  a 
commercial  scale,  and  this  is  the  variety  chiefly 
grown  in  that  locality  for  Northern  markets.  The 
“Top  Onion”  is  a  very  different  variety.  In  this 
the  flower  stem,  instead  of  producing  a  cluster  of 
flowers,  followed  by  seed  vessels,  bears  a  cluster  of 
small  bulbs,  each  half  an  inch  or  less  in  diame¬ 
ter.  When  these  bulbs  are  planted  out,  each  grows 
and  makes  a  fine,  large  onion.  If  this  onion  is 
kept  through  the  winter  and  planted  the  next 
spring,  it  will  throw  up  a  stem  crowned  by  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  small  bulbs,  each  of  which,  the  next  year, 
will  produce  a  large  onion,  and  in  this  manner  the 
alternation  will  be  kept  up.  Still  different  is  the 
Welsh  Onion,  a  specimen  of  which  is  sent  by  W. 
T.  Mason,  Malvern,  Ark.  This  is  so  unlike  all 
the  varieties  of  the  common  onion,  that  we 
propose  to  illustrate  it  soon  for  our  many  readers- 


Editorial  Motes  on  the  Boad. 

Live  Scliooner. — 

The  Prairie  Schooner 
(see  illustration)  is  al- 
way  an  object  of  cu¬ 
riosity  to  Eastern  eyes, 
though  of  course  very 
familiar  to  our  ■West¬ 
ern  readers.  For  clays 
and  weeks  a  family 
live  in  one  of  them, 
while  making  the  long 
journey  westward. 
They  may  he  too  poor 
to  go  by  rail ;  so  the 
sturdy  owner  takes  his 
wife,  children,  and 
household  effects  with  him  in  a  covered  wagon. 
They  camp  at  night  on  the  prairie  by  a  stream  or 
spring,  or  near  some  settlement,  and  at  early  dawn 
are  again  on  the  move.  Plover,  kildeer  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  duck  or  goose,  are  killed  with  the  shot  gun,  one 
perhaps,  which  grandfather  used  “  way  back  East,”  in 
New  England,  before  he  moved  to  New  York  or  Ohio. 
Now  and  then,  fish  are  caught  on  the  way, and  together  with 
the  fowl  give  change  and  zest  to  the  simple  daily  fare. 
All  the  family  greatly  enjoy  the  novel  experience  at  first, 
though  of  course  it  grows  very  monotonous  after  a  time. 
If  the  weather  be  cold,  the  stove  is  set  at  work  right  in 
the  wagon,  and  a  section  of  pipe  protruding  through 
the  canvas  cover  carries  away  the  smoke.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  custom,  on  camping  at  night,  to  build  a  fire, 
cook  the  meal,  and  sleep 
close  by  the  smouldering 
■embers.  If,  however,  the 
weather  is  cool,  all  hands 
Trunk  in  the  wagon  for 
their  sleep.  The  horses, 

Which  have  been  tethered 
close  by  for  the  night, 
sometimes  break  their 
ropes,  or  otherwise  detach 
themselves,  and  wander  a 
long  distance  away.  Then 
there  is  trouble  in  the 
morning.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  faithful  dog  which 
has  been  brought  along, 
makes  known  the  fact  by 
'his  incessant  barking,  when 
one  of  the  horses,  has 
broken  loose.  Probably  not 
many  of  our  readers  would 
care  to  do  the  far  West  in 
a  “prairie  schooner,”  so- 
called,  doubtless,  because, 
seen  at  a  distance,  it  re¬ 
sembles  a  sail  moving  over 
the  water.  For  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  may  care  to  make  the  venture  for  a  day  or 
more,  a  novel  and  rather  enjoyable  experience  is  in  store. 

A  New  Industry  In  Kansas. — In  the  summer 
We  found  a  company  organized  in  Middle  Nebraska, 
With  a  capital  of  $25,000,  for  raising  sorghum.  To-day  I 
have  ridden  for  a  hundred  miles  with  a  party  of  Louisian¬ 
ians,  who,  with  their  mills,  are  turning  out  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  syrup  from  sorghum  raised  in  Kansas.  They  tell 
me  there  has  been  a  large  sorghum  crop  there  this  year, 
and  with  many  other  Louisianians  they  were  turning 
their  attention  to  the  State.  It  would  be  noteworthy  if 
the  sugar  crop  which  in  former  years  lias  proved  so  pro¬ 
ductive  in  several  of  the  Gulf  slave  States  should  now  be¬ 
come  a  source  of  large  revenue  to  Kansas,  and  the  freed 
negroes  from  the  Southern  plantations  should  become 
the  owners  of  sorghum  plantations  in  free  Kansas. 


The  Rusli  lor  Free  Lands.— The  illustration 
representing  the  rush  for  free  lands  to  the  Government 
Land  Office  at  Huron,  Dakota,  during  the  last,  year,  may 
be  a  little  overdrawn.  The  artist,  however,  conveys  a 
good  idea  of  the  scramble  notv  being  made  for  free  lands 
in  Dakota,  to  which  we  alluded  in  last  month’s  corres¬ 
pondence.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  between  twenty- 
two  and  twenty-three  thousand  homesteads  have  been 
entered  in  Dakota,  as  against  five  thousand  in  Nebraska, 
three  thousand  in  Minnesota,  and  about  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  in  Montana.  It  may  interest  our  many 
readers  to  know. that  since  the  passage  of  the  homestead 
act  in  May,  1862,  up  till  this  autumn,  a  total  of  G08,G30 
original  homesteads  have  been  entered  in  the  various 
States  and  Territoties.  Of  this  number  the  following  have 
been  located  in  the  North-west Dakota,  74,794 ;  Min¬ 
nesota,  73,762 ;  Nebraska,  60,011 ;  Wisconsin,  26,162  ; 
Iowa,  13,968  ;  Montana,  3.044.  I  believe  there  have  been 
more  entries  in  Kansas  than  in  any  other  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory.  I  have  but  to  repeat  what  lias  been  said  several 
times  before  in  this  correspondence,  viz.  :  That  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist  should  hasten  to 
share  in  this  free  land  distribution  which  the  General 
Government  is  making,  before  all  the  good  lands  have 
been  taken.  The  frontier  is  rapidly  moving  westward. 

Cultivating  tlie  Memory.— One,  while  travel¬ 
ling,  is  constantly  afforded  signal  illustrations  of  memory 
training.  A  conductor  only  glances  cursorily  at  the  coun¬ 
tenances  of  the  passengers  in  perhaps  a  dozen  car  coach¬ 
es  as  he  passes  through  collecting  tickets  and  fares.  And 
yet  so  successfully  does  ho  carry  these  countenances  in 
his  memory,  that  a  stranger  is  immediately  recognized 
when  appearing  on  the  train.  The  dusky  door-keeper  at 


the  entrance  of  a  dining  hall  in  a  large  first-class  hotel 
takes  your  hat  as  you  pass  in  for  your  meal,  and  de¬ 
posits  it  on  the  rack.  There  may  be  several  hundred 
others  going  and  coming,  and  yet  you  are  sure  to  receive 
the  right  hat  as  you  file  out.  Seated  at  the  same  table 
there  may  be  four  or  five  others,  and  all  of  you  give  to 
the  negro  waiter  combined  orders  for  fifty,  sixty  or 
more  dishes,  enough  to  confuse  the  ordinary  Whiteman's 
brain.  And  yet  the  lowly  black,  who  maybe  was  liber¬ 
ated  by  President  Lincoln's  proclamation,  and  scarcely 
now  knows  how  to  read,  brings  all  the  different  articles 
of  food  as  told.  There  is  no  confusion  of  orders.  Every 
one  of  the  guests  at  the  table  has  placed  before  him  the 
precise  dishes  he  ordered.  If  by  practice  the  untutored 
negro  can  acquire  such  remarkable  proficiency  in  the 
art  of  memorizing,  how  readily  may  others  strengthen 
wbat  they  choose  to  term  a  naturally  poor  memory. 


“Located,”  The  Prairie  “  Shack.”— The 

traveller  over  the  prairie  will  readily  recognize  the  tem¬ 
porary  home  of  the  homesteader  at  the  head  of  the  page. 
If  timber  is  too  scarce  and  too  high,  the  new  comer 
erects  a  sod  house  for  the  time  being,  particularly  if  he 
bo  a  Swede  or  a  Bohemian  immigrant.  As  a  general  thing, 
however,  he  quickly  throws  together  a  few  timbers^ 
making  a  cover  of  boards  with  a  protuding  stove-pipe,' 
and  this  constitutes  his  home  until  he  is  able  to  erect  a 
more  pretentious  structure.  He  calls  it  his  “shack.”— 
In  securing  land  under  the  homestead  or  preemption  acts, 
one  must  establish  a  residence.  All  over  the  States  and 
Territories,  dishonest  persons  have  at  one  time  and 
another  erected  these  “  shacks  ”  without  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  occupying  them,  but  simply  to  call  them  resi¬ 
dences,  and  thus  impose  upon  the  Government.  I  have 
Sfeen  them  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  constructed  of 
simply  four  upright  posts,  with  timbers  stretched  be¬ 
tween  them,  having  no  sides  or  roof.  The  owners 
might  be  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  miles  away.  The 
Government  authorities  are  now,  however,  exercising  so 
much  vigilance,  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  practice 
impositions  of  this  character,  than  it  was  years  ago 

Game  Protection  demanded.— At  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  hunting  parties  are  passing  westward 
through  Minnesota  to  the  northern  lake  region  of  that 
State  for  deer,  or  through  Western  Minnesota  and  Da¬ 
kota  to  the  Yellowstone  for  deer,  buffalo,  and  other  large 
game.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will,  on  assem¬ 
bling  this  winter,  immediately  take  some  steps  to  effect¬ 
ually  stop  the  shooting  of  buflalo  in  Montana  simply  for 
the  horns  and  hides.  Two  years  ago  this  winter,  while 
on  the  Yellowstone,  I  encountered  numerous  parties 
from  Minnesota  and  other 
points  further  East,  who 
were  slaughtering  buffalo  in 
large  numbers,  leaving  the 
carcasses  where  the  animals 
were  shot,  saving  only 
the  hides  and  horns.  It  was 
a  great  outrage,  continued 
again  last  winter.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  fully 
one  hundred  thousand  buf¬ 
faloes  in  that  region  of 
country;  at  the  rate  they 
were  then  being  slaughter¬ 
ed  by  these  lawless  parties, 
they  could  last  but  a  few 
years  at  the  farthest.  If  the 
slaughter  is  again  resumed 
this  winter,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  troops  ought  to  be 
turned  loose  on  the  buffalo 
butchers.  They  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  this  business. 

ICail  Road  Rival¬ 
ry.  —  The  great  through 
railroad  lines  in  their  vigor¬ 
ous  efforts  to  cover  as  much 
Western  territory  as  possible,  have  all  of  them  unques¬ 
tionably  built  “  ahead  of  time,”  which  fact  accounts  to 
some  extent  for  the  present  depreciation  in  railroad  se¬ 
curities.  And  yet  this  constant  pushing  to  cover  new  ter¬ 
ritory  is  well  nigh  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  many 
rail  roads.  If  one  does  not  possess  the  land  some  rival 
will,  and  thus  secure  control  of  the  region.  This  rivalry 
leads  to  some  amusing  circumstances.  Not  long  since 
two  of  tlie  trunk  lines  opened  negotiations  for  a  local 
rail  road  running  between  their  routes.  Neither  wanted 
the  third,  but  neither  wanted  tlie  other  to  acquire  posses¬ 
sion  of  it.  One  day  the  President  and  other  officers  of 
one  of  the  roads  chartered  a  special  car  and  proceeded 
over  the  local  line  to  make  examination  with  a  view  to 
purchasing.  No  sooner  had  the  officers  of  the  other  line 
learned  oi  this  fact  than  they  immediately,  on  that  very 
forenoon,  closed  with  the  offer  which  had  been  made 
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them ;  acquired  possession  of  the  new  line,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  ordered  hack  home  the  special 
car  containing  the  President  and  other  reconnoitreing 
officers  of  the  rival  road. 


Shoeless  Horses. — When  starting  out  over  the 
Western  prairies,  the  Eastern  visitor  is  surprised  at  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  horses  are  not  shod.  He  turns  to  the 
driver  to  enquire  why  this  has  not  been  attended  to, 
especially  as  they  are  to  make  such  a  long  journey.  He 
is  informed,  in  reply,  that  the  horses  are  not  provided 
with  shoes  on  the  prairie.  The  shoes  are  not  only  un¬ 
necessary  hut  the  animals  do  much  better  without  them. 

Badger  Holes,— Unlike  the  Eastern  Woodchuck, 
which  he  strongly  resembles  in  his  mode  of  living,  the 
prairie  Badger  does  not  tarry  at  the  mouth  of  his  hole 
when  human  beings  are  approaching.  So  far  from  let¬ 
ting  his  curiosity  get  the  best  of  him,  the  Badger  takes  to 
his  flue  the  moment  he  discovers  human  beings  ap¬ 
proaching,  however  far  away  they  may  be.  These  holes, 
which  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Woodchuck,  are  often 
the  source  of  great  annoyance  and  misfortune  to  travel¬ 
lers  whose  horses  step  into  them,  and  not  infrequently 
break  a  limb.  After  a  little  experience,  however,  horses 
learn  to  become  very  wary  of  those  openings,  and 
when  travelling  over  the  prairie,  especially  at  night, 
they  carefully  and  cautiously  feel  their  way  along. 

Knowing  Too  Much.- Many  settlers  from  the 
older  States  do  not  take  time  in  locating,  or  making  pur¬ 
chases  of  land  in  the  far  West.  They  think  they  know 
all  about  the  soil,  and,  often  without  stopping  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advice  and  experience  of  others, 
they  quickly  make  purchases,  to  discover  afterwards 
that  they  have  perhaps  bought  poor  land,  or  paid  far  too 
much  for  moderately  good  land.  Take  plenty  of  time 
and  look  about  before  you  select  your  site  for  a  home. 

Taxing  Absentees. — The  old-time  custom  of 
heavily  taxing  absent  owners  of  property  still  prevails 
in  some  localities  in  the  far  West.  The  residenters  ap¬ 
parently  believe  that  they  are  perfectly  justified  in  mak¬ 
ing  non-residents,  holders,  or  speculators,  pay  for  their 
school-houses,  bridges,  and  highways.  Thus  it  happens 
that  a  speculator  often  pays  heavier  taxes  on  his  wild 
land  than  on  improved  farm  land  in  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania.  An  Eastern  man,  having  a  section  of  land 
in  Northern  Nebraska,  informs  the  writer  that  he  has 
been  taxed  for  five  school  houses  and  numerous  bridges, 
and  yet,  up  to  this  time,  there  has  not  been  a  school 
house  built  within  sight  of  his  land.  Moral. — If  you  do 
not  wish  to  be  liberally  taxed,  you  had  better  go  to  work 
and  till  the  land  which  you  have  purchased  at  the  West. 


Large  Land  Holders. — In  riding  over  the  fer¬ 
tile  prairie  lands  beyond  the  Missouri  river,  you  fre¬ 
quently  come  upon  vast  tracts  owned  by  well-known 
Eastern  parties.  “  This  is  the  Dix  land,”  said  my  com¬ 
panion  driver,  as  we  were  driving  over  the  prairies  north 
of  Columbus,  Nebraska,  a  few  days  ago.  When  Gov. 
Dix  of  New  York  was  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific 
rail  road,  he  purchased  very  large  areas  of  land  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  These  lands  are  gradu¬ 
ally  being  disposed  of  by  the  Dix  estate.  A  few  days 
later  we  rode  over  a  tract  of  seven  thousand  acres  in 
Northern  Nebraska,  belonging  to  Ira  Davenport,  who 
founded  the  large  Soldiers’  Home  at  Bath,  New  York. 

Tl»e  Texas  Cattle  Drive. — Texas  cattle  driven, 
to  Ogallala,  Neb.,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Road,  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  wants  of  herders  and  ranchmen  in  Western 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  the  adjacent  country.  From 
the  ranches  in  this  region  they  have  been  shipped  East 
in  two  or  three  years  after  their  arrival  from  Texas,  with 
decidedly  handsome  profits  to  ranchmen.  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  the  other  day,  in  riding  through  Minnesota  with  a 
Boston  boy,  to  find  that  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
he  has  been  purchasing  cattle  in  Minnesota,  and  driving 
them  West  to  the  Black  Hills.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand 
people  have  settled  in  this  region  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  this  enterprising  boy,  from  his  Minnesota 
drive,  supplied  the  new  comers  with  milch  cows,  su¬ 
perior  animals  to  those  that  have  been  coming  from 
Texas.  Few  of  our  readers  in  the  Eastern  States  have 
any  idea  of  the  number  of  cattle  which,  since  the  war, 
have  been  driven  from  Texas,  to  the  ranches  of  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Wyoming.  The  objective  points 
of  the  cow  boys,  as  they  have  brought  their  herds  up 
from  the  South,  have  been  Fort  Dodge  and  Ogallala,  in 
Nebraska.  At  the  hight  of  the  season,  these  two 
places  afford  novel,  not  to  say  exciting  experience  to  the 
Eastern  man,  who  desires  to  see  life  among  the  cattle 
boys.  We  shall  know  in  a  few  days  how  many  cattle 
have  arrived  during  1883.  Here  are  the  figures  of  the 
Texas  cattle  drive,  for  sixteen  years  past. 


1882 . 250,000 

1881 . 250,000 

1880  . 391,784 

1879 . 257,927 

1878 . 265,046 

1876 . 321,998 

1875 . 151,618 

1874 . 166,000 


1873 . 405,000 

1872 . 350,000 

1871 . 600,000 

1870 . 300,000 

1869 . 350,000 

1868  .  75,000 

1867 . as, 000 

1866 . 260,000 


D.  W.  J. 


Covering  Strawberries.— IK  S.  Chapin,  Montgomery 
City,  Ho.— We  should  prefer  straw  to  tobacco  stems,  as 
these  last  soon  decay,  and  the  dust  would  soil  the  fruit. 
They  are  valuable  in  the  compost  heap. 

Heating  a  Small  Greenhouse.— “  E.  F.  S.,"  Chicago, 
Ill.— The  best  method  of  heating  a  greenhouse  of  any  size 
is  by  means  of  hot  water.  Heaters,  like  a  base-burner  stove 
are  now  made  for  use  in  small  greenhouses. 

Bee  Books.  —  “  Subscriber,”  Hempstead,  Texas.  — The 
Orange  Judd  Co.  can  supply  you  with  “  Langstroth’s  Hive 
and  Honey  Bee,”  price  $2;  also  “Quinby’s  New  Bee 
Keeping,”  $1.50,  and  other  books  for  the  apiarist. 

Warts  on  a  Horse’s  Nose.—”  H.  S.  I?.,"  Nunda,  N.  Y.— 
If  the  warts  upon  your  horse’s  nose  are  of  a  shape  to  allow 
it,  tie  a  strong  thread  very  tightly  around  the  base  of  them; 
they  will  soon  fall  off.  Otherwise  Lunar  Caustic  or  a  red- 
hot  iron  may  be  applied. 

The  Keifper  Pear.—  V.  Stoneroad,  Lewiston,  Pa.— This 
is  a  very  handsome  fruit,  the  tree  is  hardy,  healthy,  and  a 
great  bearer.  Some  fastidious  persons  may  regard  it  as 
“  not  fit  to  eat  ”  ;  while  not  a  first-class  pear,  it  is,  when  in 
good  condition,  a  very  acceptable  fruit. 

His  Dog  has  no  Bark.— X  F.  Gregory,  Hustburg,  Tenn., 
writes  us  that  his  dog,  after  recovering  from  the  distemper, 
has  entirely  lost  his  voice.  Those  experienced  in  dog  mat¬ 
ters  doubt  if  any  remedy  will  help  in  the  case,  but  think 
that  in  time  the  lost  bark  may  be  regained. 

What  Strawberries?— R.  Schuster,  Cheektowaga,  N.Y. 
—The  Bidwell  and  Sharpless  are  among  the  best  market 
berries.  For  home  use  or  for  a  very  near  market,  try 
Charles  Downing.  Ascertain  what  kinds  your  neighbors 
find  profitable  before  deciding  what  varieties  to  set  out. 

Dwarf  Apples.—”  Reader,”  Grovestend,  N.  J.— These 
are  usually  trained  in  the  form  of  a  bush  about  four  feet 
high.  They  bear  a  great  deal  for  their  size,  and  the  apples 
are  usually  very  large  and  fine.  They  are  interesting 
trees,  but  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  profit. 

An  Aid  in  Gathering  Fruit.— “A  Subscriber,”  Goshen, 
Ind.,  writes  us  that  he  uses  an  old  hoe-liandle,  to  each  end 
of  which  is  attached  a  large  iron  hook.  He  uses  one 
hook  to  pull  a  limb  towards  him,  passing  the  other  over  an¬ 
other  branch  to  hold  the  fruit  within  reach  while  picking  it. 

The  Eucalyptus  Tree.— It.  L.  R.,”  Maitland,  Mo.— The 
Blue  Gum  Tree(_ Eucalyptus  globulus)  is  a  tree  of  remarkably 
rapid  growth,  but  will  not  probably  be  hardy  in  your  State. 
It  has  a  reputation  for  preventing  malaria  in  countries 
where  it  will  grow.  Whether  it  exercises  any  such  influence, 
is  far  from  being  proved. 

Lice  on  Calves.— E.  Hayden,  Kearney.  Neb.— Sulphur 
ointment  is  as  effective  as  any  application  and  safe.  Stir 
together  flowers  of  sulphur  and  soft  lard— no  definite  pro¬ 
portions  need  be  observed,  but  add  as  much  sulphur  as  the 
lard  will  take  up.  Rub  this  freely  along  the  back  and  in  any 
other  places  where  the  vermin  are  abundant. 

Wine  Grapes.—  William,  Reginald,  Emmittsburg,  Md.— 
If  the  Catawba  will  succeed  in  your  locality,  it  will  make  a 
good  wine.  Norton’s  Virginia  is  valued  for  its  heavy  red 
wine.  Husmann’s  “American  Grape  Growing  and  Wine 
Making  ”  gives  all  needed  instruction  in  wine  making,  and 
discusses  the  merits  of  the  different  varieties  of  grapes. 

A  Beginner  wiTn  Bees.— Henry  Stoltenberg,  Semiah- 
moo,  Wash.  Ter.,  wishes  to  begin  bee-keeping,  his  present 
knowledge  of  them  being  confined  to  the  fact  that  they 
sometimes  sting.  “  Quinby'sBee-keeping”(price$1.50)  is  one 
of  the  best  guides  for  the  inexperienced,  and  teaches  him, 
among  many  other  things,  how  to  avoid  the  stings. 

Norway  Maple.— A.  E.  Rodman,  Wellsville, Pa.— Unlike 
those  of  the  Silver  and  some  other  maples,  the  seeds  of  the 
Norway  Maple  ripen  in  the  fall  and  should  be  sown  in 
spring.  Whether  it  would  be  profitable  to  raise  seedling 
trees  in  Dakota,  will  depend  upon  the  local  demand.  The 
tree  is  of  slow  growth  when  young,  but  after  a  few  years 
rapidly  increases  in  size. 

WnEAT  Does  Not  Succeed.  — Joint  Rogers,  Olympia. 
Wash.  Ter.,  has  land  of  a  kind  locally  called  “shot  clay.” 
While  clover  grows  most  luxuriantly  upon  this  land,  wheat 
is  nearly  a  complete  failure.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  iron 
in  the  soil  injures  the  wheat,  but  there  is  evidently  a  lack  of 
something  needed  by  the  wheat.  Try  turning  under  a  crop 
of  clover,  and  also  experiment  with  lime. 

Moss  Upon  a  Roof.— F.  W.  Shaffer,  Bellwood,  Pa.,  finds 
that  his  barn  roof  is  covered  with  moss,  which  he  fears  will 
cause  the  shingles  to  decay.  No  doubt  crude  petroleum, 
applied  with  a  brush,  one  coat  after  another,  as  long  as  it  is 
readily  absorbed,  will  prevent  the  growth  and  render  the 
shingles  more  durable.  The  moss  should  be  scraped  off 
and  the  roof  be  quite  dry  before  applying  the  petroleum. 

Rabbits  or  Hares.—”  D.  £L,”  Auburn,  N.  Y.— There  are. 
we  believe,  some  anatomical  differences,  especially  in  the 
bones  of  the  head,  between  rabbits  and  hares.  There  is  a 


marked  difference  in  their  habits,  The  rabbits  live  in 
burrows,  while  hares  never  make  holes.  When  pursued, 
they  may  sometimes  take  refuge  in  a  chance  hole,  but  they 
never  dig.  All  our  so  called  rabbits  are  hares. 

For  Cracked  Hands.— O.  T.  Shaff,  Savannah,  Ga.,  writes 
in  reference  to  the  ointment  for  the  hands,  mentioned  in 
“  Farm  Work  ”  for  November,  that  he  thinks  “  Cosmoline  ’• 
or  ”  Vaseline  ”  preferable.  These  articles,  which  are  much 
alike,  are  prepared  from  petroleum,  but  are  without  un¬ 
pleasant  odor.  Their  lubricating  and  non-drying  qualities 
make  them  popular  for  external  use  in  place  of  ointments. 

The  Name  of  a  Tree.—  -T.  T.  McLain, Edison,  Ohio,  sends 
us  some  leaves,  and  wishes  to  know  the  name  of  the  tree  to 
which  they  belong.  The  tree  is  the  Ginkgo,  from  Japan,  and 
is  often  called  the  Maiden  Fern  tree,  as  its  leaves  resemble 
the  fronds  of  that  fern  in  outline.  The  botanical  name  was 
Salisburea,  but  that  name  having  been  previously  applied 
to  another  plant,  the  Japanese  name  Ginkgo ,  is  now  the 
botanical  name. 

Blind  Signatures. —  IK.  A.  Murdock ,  Trenton,  O.,  in 
reference  to  our  complaint  that  signatures  are  often  illegi¬ 
ble,  says  :  “  When  I  know  what  office  the  letter  is  from,  I 
cut  out  the  signature  and  paste  it  on  the  envelope  (contain¬ 
ing  my  answer)  for  the  address.  The  Postmaster  can  usu¬ 
ally  tell  who  ought  to  get  the  letter,  and  it  teaches  the 
writer  a  lesson  he  is  not  likely  to  forget.”  A  capital  plan, 
but  it  was  proposed  by  one  Benjamin  Franklin  long  ago. 

Night  Soil.— R.  TV.  Victor,  Hudsondale,  Pa.— Witli  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  dry  earth  or  dry  muck,  this  may  be 
handled  without  difficulty.  The  absorbing  material  may  be 
mixed  with  the  night  soil  in  the  vault,  or  if  that  is  removed 
in  the  semi-liquid  state,  they  may  be  mixed  on  the  farm. 
Market  gardeners,  who  manure  very  highly,  have  used 
thirty  tons  of  the  mixed  night  soil  to  the  acre.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  pump  could  be  used  in  emptying  vaults. 

About  Pop  Corn— J.  V.  Bishop,  Plainville,  Conn.— Pop 
corn  is  usually  sown  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  thinned  to  about  eight  inches.  It  needs  gtfod  soil 
and  good  culture.  The  “  Shaker  Pop  Corn  ”  is  a  favorite, 
though  some  prefer  the  “  Rice  Pop  Corn.”  It  is  not  sold  by 
measure  but  by  weight,  and  unshelled.  The  market  price 
is  now  about  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound.  We  are  unable  to 
tell  you  the  yield  per  acre.  As  a  general  thing,  the  crop  is 
grown  by  boys  as  a  means  of  earning  pocket  money. 

Cauliflowers.—”  J.  B.”  Ovid,  N.  Y.— We  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  to  have  ever  before  seen  such  a  profusion  of  cauliflow¬ 
ers  as  the  markets  have  presented  this  fall— as  large 
and  fine  as  ever  were  seen.  They  sold  at  prices  which  must 
have  poorly  paid  the  growers.  Such  heads  as  would  ordi¬ 
narily  sell  for  thirty  and  fifty  cents  each,  were  retailed  at 
fifteen  cents  each,  or  “  two  for  a  quarter.”  We  bought  for 
a  dollar  and  a  half  a  barrel  of  cauliflower,  the  heads  of 
which  were  so  large  that  the  barrel  would  hold  but  thirteen. 
The  cauliflower  growers  of  Long  Island  must  hope  that 
next  year  will  be  one  of  comparative  scarcity.  The  past 
season  has  shown  that,  in  spite  of  the  proverb,  one  can  have 
“  too  much  of  a  good  thing.” 

Sorghum  Sugar  Making.— MV.  S.  F.  Blackman,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  writes  us  that  while  he  was  working  up  his 
thirty  acres  of  Early  Amber  sugar  cane,  his  “  sugar  house  ” 
was  visited  daily  by  dozens  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  He  says:  “The  guests  at  the  large  boarding 
houses  came  in  omnibus  loads,  and  New  York  City  ladies 
came  again  and  again  to  get  the  sugar  to  take  with  them  to 
their  city  homes.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  all  are  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  product  of  the 
cane.  The  farmers  around  Lakewood  will  more  than 
double  the  acreage  of  Amber  cane  next  year."— We  are 
pleased  to  note  that  consumers  of  sweets  are  takiDg  so 
much  interest  in  sorghum  sugar  making. 

Waste  Water  from  the  House.— E.  Hunt,  Sheridan, 
Mich.,  wishes  to  dispose  of  the  waste  liquids  of  his  house 
in  a  healthful  manner,  and  not  contaminate  his  well.  His 
land  is  very  level,  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  fall.  If 
there  is  a  large  lawn  near  the  house  or  a  meadow  near  by, 
perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  use  the  liquids  for  water¬ 
ing  these.  A  system  of  tiles  should  be  laid  a  foot  below 
the  surface,  as  if  they  were  to  remove  the  water.  The 
wastes,  when  they  leave  the  house,  should  first  enter  a 
small  cistern,  three  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet  deep. 
This  should  be  cemented  and  made  perfectly  tight,  with  the 
outlet  opposite  the  inlet.  All  solid  particles  will  be  de¬ 
posited  here.  The  liquids  are  to  be  conveyed  from  this 
through  glazed  tiles,  cemented  at  the  joints  until  they  reach 
the  drains,  which  are  laid  with  loose  collars,  and  will  dis¬ 
tribute  the  liquids  to  nourish  the  grass.  The  details  of  this 
method  were  given  in  February,  1871. 

False  Wire-worms.— Mr.  I.  Pennington,  Jamestown, 
R.  I.— The  “worms”  you  send  us  are  the  so-called  False 
Wire-worms.  The  True  Wire-worms  are  the  larvae  of  Snap- 
beetles,  and  are  often  very  destructive  to  garden  crops. 
The  False  Wire-worms  belong  to  the  sub-order  of  Insects 
called  Myriapods,  which  includes  Centipedes  and  Millipedes, 
or  the  more  familiarly  known  “Thousand-legged  Worms.” 
These  worms  do  not  undergo  the  changes  or  metamorpho¬ 
ses  of  ordinary  insects.  They  are  usually  dark-colored, 
with  two  pairs  of  legs  upon  each  of  the  many  joints  of  the 
body.  When  disturbed,  they  coil  into  a  ring.  These  False 
Wire-worms  feed  upon  the  roots  of  plants  and  other  vege¬ 
table  matter.  They  are  frequently  injurious  to  the  potato 
crops  by  their  boring  into  the  growing  tubers.  The 
“worms”  maybe  trapped  by  placing  slices  of  potatoes, 
turnips,  etc.,  upon  the  surface  of  the  Infested  soil.  Late 
fall  plowing  will  help  materially  to  clear  the  ground  of 
these  and  other  insect  pests  which  hibernate  therein. 
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Chinese  Farming  Around  San  Francisco. 

The  stranger  who  happens  to  make  an  early 
visit  to  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  witnesses  a 


vegetable  farmers  throve  so  well  that  other  com¬ 
patriots  followed  suit,  and  the  housewives  of  San 
Francisco  soon  became  familiar  with  the  queer 
yoked  figures  and  their  heaped-up  baskets,  who  an- 


Fig.  1. — A  CHINESE  FARMER  AND  HIS  DONKEY.  — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


sight  which  he  is  not  likely  to  soon  forget.  From 
early  dawn  a  singular  procession  begins  to  move 
along  the  silent  thoroughfares,  coming  out  of  and 
vanishing  into  the  morning  mist.  Now  a  long 
string  of  men,  in  single  file,  each  with  a  yoke  over 
his  shoulders  and  baskets  dangling  from  its  ends, 
goes  trotting  by.  Again  comes  a  donkey,  the  pan¬ 
niers  covered  with  a  blanket  or  tarpaulin,  and  a 
driver  at  his  side.  These  are  followed  by  a  rickety- 
wagon,  drawn  by  a  phantom  of  a  horse,  and  behind 
these  a  drove  of  jackasses  similarly  loaded.  The 
vegetable  supplies  of  San  Francisco,  borne  by  the 
market  gardeners,  defile  before  you.  These  ghosts 
of  the  dawn  are  all  Chinamen.  Even  before  it  is 
light  enough  for  you  to  see  them,  their  voices  sat¬ 
isfy  you  of  their  nationality.  As  they  trot  along 
under  their  yokes,  beside  their  donkeys,  or  behind 
their  shadowy'  steeds,  they  keep  up  that  chatter  to 
which  your  ears  soon  become  accustomed  in  cer¬ 
tain  districts  where  the  Mongolian  flourishes.  In 
a  string  of  half  a  dozen  yoke  bearers,  the  leader- 
will  be  talking  to  a  man  in  the  middle,  while  he 
chats  with  the  man  next  to  the  leader,  the  words 
and  sentences  flying  back  and  forth  without  any  one 
turning  his  head,  until  you  wonder  how  the  threads 
of  conversation  can  keep  out  of  tangle  anyhow. 

The  Chinaman  began  his  usefulness  as  a  market 
gardener  in  and  around  San  Francisco  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  in  the  days  when  the  Americans  had 
greater  treasures  to  dig  for  in  the  earth  than  vege¬ 
tables.  Men  enjoying  the  prospect  of  turning  up 
a  gold  mine  with  their  spades,  were  not  likely  to 
apply  them  to  a  potato  patch.  Yet  these  men  had 
to  eat,  and  others,  not  above  the  humbler  occupa¬ 
tions,  worked  to  feed  them.  The  first  of  the  Chinese 


uounced  their  coming  with  a  shrill  cry,  not  unlike 
that  of  a  New  York  milkman.  At  first  each  far¬ 
mer  made  his  day’s  trade  on  the  contents  of  two 
baskets.  Then  the  more  enterprising  hired  men 
to  carry  additional  supplies.  The  farmer  himself 
always  led,  and  still  leads,  the  van  iu  these  pro¬ 


dreams  of  utilizing  them;  also  down  in  ravines  and 
gullies  which  he  had  to  reclaim  from  the  original 
wilderness.  We  remember  one  Chinese  farm  in  a 
deep  and  once  savage  gully,  which  used  to  be  the 
bed  of  a  creek  that  the  spring  floods  transformed 
into  a  furious  torrent.  On  one  side  the  railroad 
passes  over  a  steep  embankment;  on  the  other  is 
an  abrupt  and  rocky  bluff.  By  damming  the 
creek  at  the  head  of  the  gully  and  diverting  the 
water  down  the  hill  range  of  which  the  bluff  is  a 
part,  the  ingenious  Mongolian  has  turned  the  bed 
of  the  ancient  torrent  into  a  productive  farm,  and 
so  fertilized  the  barren  slope  that  lie  can  raise  a 
crop  upon  it  also.  He  utilizes  every  available  foot 
of  ground.  He  will  even  build  his  house  on  piles 
over  a  creek,  or  on  stilts  beside  an  embankment, 
in  order  to  save  surface  soil  he  finds  so  precious. 

All  his  farm  work  is  done  by  hand,  usually  on 
the  methods  of  his  native  country'.  His  vegetable 
farms  are  as  neat  and  trim  as  the  great  flower- 
studded  gardens  of  the  millionaires  whose  tables 
he  helps  to  supply.  He  has,  apparently,  measured 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  earth  to  an  inch, 
and  crams  more  into  a  given  space  of  soil 
than  would  seem  credible  but  for  the  fact  itself. 

His  system  of  cultivation  seems  to  be  as  mathe¬ 
matical  as  his  calculation  of  the  resources  of  his 
plot.  He  measures  the  ground  in  feet  and  inches 
instead  of  by  acres  and  rods,  and  allots  spaces  to 
his  beans,  potatoes,  peas,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  etc., 
in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  them  ;  and  he 
never  cultivates  any  thing  for  which  there  is  not 
immediate  call.  Wheat,  grapes,  and  fruit  do  not 
seduce  him,  they  require  too  much  space  and  care; 
the  competition  in  them  is  too  great,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  too  fluctuating.  He  works  not  for  the  whole 
world,  like  the  farmers  who  have  made  the  State 
famous,  but  for  a  single  city  whose  denizens  must 
have  a  certain  amount  to  eat  each  day.  So  his 
venture  is  a  sure  one,  and  only  a  rare  convulsion 
of  nature  can  impair  his  prosperity.  An  earth¬ 
quake,  or  a  landslide,  or  a  season  of  heavy  rains, 


Fig.  2. — CHINESE  TRUCK  BOATS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAT. — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Fig.  3.— CHINESE  FARMERS  CARRYING  VEGETABLES 


cessions,  which  number  from  two  to  a  dozen  men. 
He  carries  the  same  burden  as  his  hired  hands,  and 
does  the  bargaining  for  them;  and  as  their  baskets 
are  emptied  they  are  sent  to  the  rear,  instead  of 
back  to  the  farm  to  work.  The  proces¬ 
sion  leaves  town  as  it  entered  it,  in 
single  file,  -while  the  usual  chatter 
is  still  continued,  as  if  keeping  time 
to  the  pattering  of  their  slipshod  feet. 

The  business  has  expanded  until 
some  Chinamen  now  come  in  daily  with 
several  wagons  or  droves  of  pack  don¬ 
keys  ;  but  the  majority  of  them  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  business  on  a  moderate  scale, 
because  lacking  the  means  to  amplify-  it. 

The  Chinaman  farmer  lives  on  the 
most  economical  basis,  and  does  his  cul¬ 
tivating  on  strips  of  waste  land,  by  road¬ 
sides,  and  on  hillsides  so  abrupt  and  nat- 
to  market,  urally  sterile  that  the  white  man  never 


may  cut  into  his  profits,  but  the  climate  is  so 
friendly  that  it  soon  repairs  the  ravages.  His 
crops  are  perennial,  too.  When  one  product  is  not 
flourishing,  he  manages  to  have  another  that  is  in 
season,  and  he  thus  keeps  busy'  all  the  year  round. 

The  Chinese  cheap  farmer  is  cheap  only  in 
his  methods  of  production,  and  in  expenditure. 
His  market  prices  are  regulated  by  the  larger 
markets  of  the  white  man,  and,  like  him, 
he  gets  the  most  he  can  for  what  he  sells,  but 
spends  the  least  he  can  and  exist.  When  his  little 
fortune  is  heaped  up,  he  sells  his  farm  to  a  fore¬ 
man,  whose  thrift  has  made  him  a  small  capitalist, 
and  returns  to  China  to  end  his  days  there  in  aris¬ 
tocratic  leisure.  The  farms  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  for  years,  until  the  march  of  progress  claims 
the  land,  and  new  ground  is  broken  elsewhere. 

The  Chinese  began  in  the  suburbs  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  itself,  on  waste  land,  for  which  they  paid  no 
rent,  and,  as  the  city  spread,  retreated  and  now 
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Fig.  4. — THE  SHANTY  ON  THE  HILLSIDE. 
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they  rent  and  own  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay, 
one  or  two  hours’  journey  into  the  interior. — Their 
truck  boats  form  a  singular  and  picturesque  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  glorious  Bay  at  early  morning.  They 
are  characteristic  craft,  long,  low,  and  capacious, 
with  sails  of  irregular  shapes,  made  of  matting 
and  frequently  decorated  with  grotesque  symbols 
in  colors.  These  truck  boats,  and  the  Chinese 
fishing  fleet,  are  as  unique  in  construction  and 
character  as  the  strange  people  who  use  them. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  at  any  facts  from 
the  Chinese  farmers  themselves.  They  are  suspi¬ 
cious  of  all  outside  inquiry,  and  resent  any  atten¬ 
tions  from  the  “  ’Melican  man,”  not  of  a  strictly 
business  character.  We  endeavored  to  discover 
the  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  land,  and  found 
it  a  serious  investigation  indeed.  They  squat 
wherever  they  get  a  chance,  and  if  no  chance  ex¬ 
ists  they  rent  a  site  for  their  campaign  against 
hunger,  or  buy  one  if  they  have  the  money.  The 
close  economy  they  practice  enables  them  to  pay 
better  rents  than  white  men  who  live  comforta¬ 
bly  and  educate  their  families;  so  that,  even  where 
good  land  is  scarce  and  high,  they  get  a  footing. 

Though  leading  far  more  decent  lives  than  the 
wretched  denizens  of  the  Chinatown  district  of 
San  Francisco,  the  farmers  still  exist  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  revolting  to  our  civilized  ideas  and  tastes. 
Their  houses  are  mere  dens  of  darkness,  the 
smallest  that  can  possibly  shelter  the  inmates  ;  the 
walls,  lined  with  bunks,  leave  scarcely  room 
enough  to  pass  one  another.  Farmer  and  hands 
subsist  on  the  least  expensive  fare — fish,  rice,  and 
vegetables  not  up  to  the  market  standard,  being 
their  staple  diet.  Their  luxury  is  a  pig.  Every 
Chinese  farm  has  a  sty  containing  a  pig  fattened 
on  the  refuse  of  the  fields,  and  a  roast-pork  dinner 
from  time  to  time  fully  atones  with  John  for  the 
•ordinary  meagre  fare  that  barely  sustains  life. 


Winter  Feed  for  Milch  Cows. 

— o — 

The  increasing  demand  for  milk  in 
our  cities  and  villages,  and  for  gilt- 
edged  butter,  during  the  winter  sea¬ 
son,  is  leading  some  of  our  most  in¬ 
telligent  farmers  to  study  more  care¬ 
fully  the  problem  of  winter  dairying. 
It  costs  more  to  make  butter  in  win¬ 
ter  thau  in  summer,  but  if  a  select 
class  of  customers  in  cities,  or  else¬ 
where,  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  producing  it  fresh  in 
zero-  weather,  then  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  grati¬ 
fied.  Its  feasibility  is  already  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  small  scale,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  discernible  limit  to  the 
demand  for  a  first-class  article  during 
the  six  months  when  the  pastures  are 
barren.  The  farmer  who  has  the  capi¬ 
ta],  can  readily  provide  a  barn  that 
will  make  his  cows  nearly  as  comfort¬ 
able  and  healthy  in  winter  as  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  shelter  all  the  food  they  need 
to  keep  up  a  constant  flow  of  rich 
milk.  We  have  not  yet  attained,  per¬ 
haps,  all  the  information  necessary  to 
secure  the  best  rations  for  winter 
milking,  yet  we  are  approximating  to¬ 
ward  that  knowledge.  Some  think 
they  have  found  in  ensilage  the  one 
thing  needful.  Tet  some  of  the  par¬ 
ties  dealing  in  gilt-edged  butter  begin 
to  complain  of  that  made  from  rations 
consisting  largely  of  ensilage.  We 
shall  probably  have  to  put  down  early- 
cut  hay  with  the  flavor  of  June  grass 
in  it,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  winter 
rations  for  first-class  butter.  We 
doubt  if  the  bouquet  of  the  June- 
made  article  can  be  found  elsewhere. 
Another  ration  will  be  Indian  meal, 
our  great  national  cereal,  which  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  and  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  so.  Then  we  want  green  succulent 
food  with  the  dry  fodder, to  sharpen  the 
appetite,  and  help  the  digestion.  This 
suggests  roots  as  another  ration.  We  have  carrots, 
mangolds,  and  sugar  beets,  all  easily  raised,  and 
cheaply  stored  in  barn  cellars,  or  in  pits.  And  from 
our  own  experience  in  using  them  during  several 
winters,  in  connection  with  dry  feed,  we  judge  them 


to  be  a  safe  ration  in  butter  making.  Cabbage 
also  is  available,  and,  in  districts  remote  from  large 
markets,  might  be  grown  for  this  purpose.  Near 
cities,  it  is  probably  worth  more  for  human  food 
than  for  fodder.  This  whole  subject  is  yet  in  the 
tentative  state,  and  all  are  looking  for  further  light. 


Draining  Prolongs  the  Season. 

A  case  showing  the  utility  of  draining  recently 
occurred  under  our  observation.  A  portion  of  the 
field,  underlaid  with  clay  and  hard  pan,  that  kept 
the  water  near  the  surface,  was  drained  in  the  fall 
of  1882.  Crookneck  squashes  and  other  crops 


Fig.  6. — A  CHINESE  GARDENER. 

were  planted  in  1883 — about  the  middle  of  May — 
where  the  ground  originally  was  so  wet  that  it  did 
not  admit  of  planting  until  June.  Several  hills  of 
squashes  were  planted  at  a  distauce  from  the  drain, 
while  chance  seeds  dropped  in  the  manure  came  up 
within  a  few  feet  of  another  main  drain.  The  first 
week  in  September  came  a  cold  snap  which  killed 
the  squash  vines  in  the  first  location,  leaving  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  about  half  grown.  This,  and  the 
subsequent  frosts  of  that  month,  did  not  injure  the 
vines  near  the  drain,  and  they  were  still  vigorous 
when  the  squashes  were  gathered  in  October.  The 
same  influence  in  prolonging  the  season  was  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  beet  crop  growm  upon  the  undrained 
land  in  1882  and  the  same  crop  grown  in  1883.  The 
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soil  was  so  wet  and  muddy  in  the  previous  season, 
that  the  beet  seed  rotted  and  had  to  be  planted 
three  times,  and  after  that  many  gaps  were  filled 
with  turnips.  It  was  a  very  poor  crop.  In  the  past 
season  the  beet  seed  came  up  fairly,  the  few  va¬ 
cant  places  were  filled  by  transplanting,  and  a  fine 
crop  of  mangolds  and  sugar  beets  was  gathered, 
at  much  less  cost  of  labor.  This  is  very  conclusive 
proof  of  the  advantage  of  draining.  It  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  so  that  seeds  will  vegetate 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring,  and  it  re¬ 
tains  the  summer  heat  so  that  damaging  frosts  are 
kept  off  several  weeks  in  the  autumn.  Draining  is 
of  special  service  in  raising  of  all  crops  of  tropical 
origin,  as  squashes,  melons,  tomatoes,  egg  plant, 
peppers,  corn,  etc.  It  is  the  effectual  cure  of  wet 
land  in  all  climates,  and  indispensable  to  the  profit¬ 
able  cultivation  of  all  swamps  and  spongy  land  in 
the  northern  portions  of  our  country.  It  will  add 
from  four  to  six  weeks  to  the  length  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  for  many  of  the  crops  grown  in  the 
market  garden  and  upon  the  farm.  Capital  in¬ 
vested  in  tile  draining  is  admitted  to  be  among  the 
safest  and  best  investments  the  farmer  can  make. 

The  Quince  Borer. 

The  Two-striped  SaperdafSapmfa  bivittati)  bores 
into  the  wood  in  its  larval  state,  often  cutting  large 
trees  so  nearly  off,  that  they  fall  to  the  ground, 
while  the  perfect  beetle  eats  only  the  leaves,  among 


which  it  hides  during  the  day.  This  insect  is  about 
three-fourths  inch  in  length,  with  long,  slender 
antennse.  The  perfect  beetle  is  marked  by  two 
white  stripes  along  the  back,  alternating  with  three 
of  a  light-brown.  The  face,  antennae,  under  side  of 
the  body,  and  legs  are  white.  The  perfect  insect 
emerges  from  its  hole  in  the  trunk  at  night,  and 
flies  from  tree  to  tree,  for  food  or  company.  It  de¬ 
posits  its  eggs,  which  are  about  the  size  of  pin  heads, 
in  the  bark  near  the  roots  from  June  to  August. 

The  full-grown  larva  is  about  an  inch  long,  the 
head  segment  being  nearly  one-fourth  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter.  It  is  cylindrical  and  fleshy,  without  legs, 
and  tapers  a  little  from  the  first  ring  back  of  the 
head,  which  is  small,  horny,  and  brownish,  with 
black  jaws.  The  general  color  is  a  whitish-yellow. 
The  pupa  is  lighter  colored  than  the  larva,  and  is 
marked  on  the  back  with  row’s  of  minute  teeth. 

It  is  in  the  grub  state  that  the  mischief  is  done  ; 
the  first  summer,  the  grub  only  eats  through  the 
bark  and  into  the  sap-wood.  The  second  year  it 
bores  into  the  wood,  pushing  out  its  chips,  by  which 
it  may  be  found  and  traced.  The  third  year  it  at¬ 
tains  its  full  size,  about  May  or  June,  when  it 
approaches  the  surface  of  the  tree,  where  it  makes 
a  cocoon  of  its  chips,  in  which  it  pupates,  and  from 
which  in  three  weeks  it  emerges  as  a  beetle,  through 
a  perfectly  round  hole,  and  is  ready  to  pair  and  de¬ 
posit  eggs  for  more  grubs.  It  prefers  the  quince, 
but  is  also  found  in  the  trunks  of  the  apple, 
pear,  June-berry,  liawthorne,  and  mountain  ash. 

There  are  several  methods  of  preventing  the 
beetle  from  laying  its  eggs.  One  is  a  wrap  of  petro¬ 
leum  paper  around  the  collar  of  the  tree,  reaching 
a  little  above  the  ground.  Trees  kept  clear  of 
weeds  and  grass  at  the  base,  are  comparatively 
safe.  All  alkalies  are  repulsive  to  this  insect.  The 
eggs  are  destroyed  and  the  laying  of  more  pre¬ 
vented,  by  washing  the  tree  with  potash  water,  or 
two  pounds  of  whale  oil  soap  and  four  ounces  of 
sulphur  stirred  in  a  pailful  of  water.  If  already  at 


work,  the  borer  should  be  cut  out,  using  a  stout 
knife,  or  pierced  in  its  hole,  with  a  probe  of  wire 
or  slip  of  whalebone.  There  are  other  methods, 
but  the  above  are  sufficient  if  used  in  season. 


Bean  Vines  for  Sheep. 

In  many  localities  beans  are  quite  largely  grown 
for  market.  The  vines,  pods,  and  leaves,  are  valu¬ 
able  for  sheep,  though  clover  hay  and  a  mixture  of 
corn  and  bran  is  generally  considered  the  best 
winter  food  for  them.  For  years  I  have  always 
saved  the  bean  vines,  and  any  immature  or  cracked 
beans,  and  value  them  highly.  The  improved 
condition  of  the  sheep  has  shown  that  they  relished 
this  kind  of  food.  One  spring  I  had  “  bad  luck  ” 
with  my  early  lambs;  they  were  small  and  puny. 
The  mothers  were  thrifty,  having  been  fed  largely 
on  bean  vines,  and  there  appeared  no  good  reason 
for  the  lambs  being  so  poor.  Some  neighboring 
sheep  breeders  of  long  experience  said  that  bean 
vines  and  oat  straw  should  never  bo  fed  to  breeding 
ewes.  The  next  winter,  having  an  abundance  of 
bean  vines,  and  being  somewhat  incredulous  as  to 
the  bean  advice  of  my  elders,  the  sheep  received 
their  daily  ration  of  bean  vines  during  four  months. 
The  next  month,  instead  of  the  vines,  they  had 
clover  hay,  bran  and  corn.  The  lambs  were  fine 
and  hearty.  The  same  winter  another  pen  con¬ 
tained  my  ewe  lambs  and  some  few  undersized 
yearlings.  My  6tock  ram  had  been  kept  in  this 
yard  while  some  repairs  were 
being  made  elsewhere.  All  of 
the  sheep  in  this  yard  during 
the  winter  were  fed  wholly  upon 
bean  vines,  supplemented  with 
a  daily7  ration  of  cracked  beans. 
They  were  thrifty  and  doing 
well,  and  one  cold  morning  a 
couple  of  stout  little  lambs  were 
discovered  among  them,  ap¬ 
parently  at  home.  This  surprise 
continued  from  day  today  until 
one  fourth  of  the  young  6heep 
in  this  pen  had  lambs.  These 
lambs  have  now  become  sheep, 
and  are  as  good  as  any  I  have  ever  raised.  Save 
the  bean  vines,  your  sheep  will  make  good  use  of 
them.  F.  R. 


“Farming  Does  Not  Pay.” 

The  complaint  is  frequently  made  that  “  farm¬ 
ing  does  not  pay.”  This  usually  comes  from  those 
who  have  farms  near  towns  and  villages,  where 
the  land  has  greatly  risen,  if  not  in  value,  at  least 
in  valuation  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  The 
remedy  is,  either  to  move  to  cheaper  lands,  or  to 
raise  those  crops  which  afford  larger  returns.  If 
high-priced  lands  are  devoted  to  corn,  wheat,  and 
other  ordinary  farm  crops,  it  is  very  likely  that 
“farming  does  not  pay,”  as  the  growers  of  these 
cannot  successfully  compete  with  those  who  cul¬ 
tivate  fertile  and  cheap  lands. 

The  readiest  way  in  such  localities  to  make  farm¬ 
ing  pay  is  to  grow  more  profitable  crops.  The 
cause  of  the  increased  value  of  lands,  a  denser 
population,  also  provides  a  market  for  more  prof¬ 
itable  produce.  Every  farmer  who  finds  that  he 
is  making  nothing  at  ordinary  farming  on  such 
lands,  should  consider  the  matter  of  farm  garden¬ 
ing,  that  is  the  growing  of  garden  crops  on  a 
larger  scale.  He  may  not  be  able  to  take  up  mar¬ 
ket  gardening  proper,  but  there  is  a  number  of 
crops  that  he  may  grow  successfully.  The  mar¬ 
kets  of  our  small  cities,  and  of  villages,  are  most 
scantily  supplied  with  vegetables.  Indeed,  those 
withiu  a  few  hours  by  rail  or  steamers  depend  upon 
New  York  City  for  their  supplies  of  vegetables. 
These  should  be  furnished  by  the  farms  of  the 
neighborhood.  Several  years  ago  we  passed  some 
days  at  a  hotel  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  at  a  place 
from  which  steamers  took  their  nightly  loads  of 
truck  to  New  York.  Though  long  lines  of  wagons 
passed  the  hotel  door,  bringing  their  loads  of  truck 
to  the  steamers,  the  landlord  told  us  that  he  was 
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obliged  to  go  to  the  city  for  his  vegetables,  and 
perhaps  purchased  the  very  ones  which  the  day 
before  had  passed  his  hotel.  We  find  everywhere 
this  neglect  of  local  markets,  which  as  a  rule  give 
raisers  better  returns  than  do  those  of  large  cities, 
and  without  the  trouble  of  long  transportation. 

The  farmer  can  readily  raise  a  large  share  of  the 
garden  vegetables  in  demand  in  places  of  moderate 
size.  Let  the  farmer  who  would  undertake  to 
raise  crops  more  profitable  than  the  staple  farm 
products,  begin  with  those  most  easily  produced, 
and  gradually  work  his  way  to  those  which  are 
most  profitable.  In  a  town  where  there  are  fac¬ 
tories  employing  numbers  of  foreign  workmen, 
cabbages  are  always  in  demand,  and  the  earlier 
they  are,  the  better  the  price  they  will  bring.  Most 
farmers  grow  late  cabbages  ;  to  raise  early  kinds, 
he  must  either  sow  the  seed  in  the  fall  and  keep 
the  plants  through  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame,  or 
sow  in  early  spring  in  a  hot-bed  and  forward  the 
plants  to  be  ready  to  set  out  when  the  ground  is  in 
condition.  Either  method  is  out  of  the  usual  way 
of  farming,  but  there  is  nothing  about  it  that  can 
not  be  readily  learned.  Onions  are  always  in  de¬ 
mand  ;  if  the  bulbs  are  bunched  and  sold  while 
two-thirds  grown,  the  crop  is  a  very  profitable  one. 
Sweet  com  is  as  readily  raised  as  field  corn,  and 
when  the  ears  are  oil,  the  stalks  are  in  excellent 
condition  to  cure  for  fodder  ;  these  will  pay7  the 
cost  of  cultivation,  leaving  what  is  received  for  the 
ears  clear  profit.  Green  peas  and  string  beans  are 
easily  raised,  and  if  pickers  are  at  hand,  will  pay 
well,  as  will  new  potatoes,  beets,  etc.  The  crops 
here  suggested,  with  the  exception  of  early  cab¬ 
bages,  are  as  easily  raised  as  ordinary  farm  crops. 
It  will  he  well  for  those  near  a  local  market  to 
make  a  trial  of  these  at  first,  and  gradually  in¬ 
crease  the  list.  Farm  gardening  offers  a  ready  re¬ 
lief  to  those  who  find  that  “farming  does  not 
pay,”  and  those  who  need  to  grow  more  profitable 
crops  should  look  into  its  possibilities.  The  works 
of  Henderson,  Harris,  Brill,  and  Quinn,  each  give 
valuable  aid  to  the  cultivator.  Success  will,  in 
part,  depend  upon  locality,  supply  of  manure, 
quality  of  seed,  and  the  character  of  the  market ; 
but  the  probabilities  are  greatly  in  favor  of  a  profit¬ 
able  return  from  a  well  conducted  farm  garden. 


Poultry  Raising  as  a  Business. 

There  is  just  now  much  interest  in  poultry  rais¬ 
ing,  and  a  disposition  to  take  it  up  on  a  large  scale. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  our  recent  let¬ 
ters  will  give  an  idea  of  the  many  inquiries  made 
of  us:  “Is  poultry  raising  a  profitable  business, 
and  w'ould  you  advise  a  young  man  to  invest 
one  thousand  dollars  in  it  ?” — This  might  be  an¬ 
swered,  in  brief :  Poultry  are  profitable,  and  we 
would  not  advise  a  young  man  (nor  an  old  one)  to 
at  once  invest  one  thousand  dollars  in  it.  Farmers 
find  the  poultry  yard  the  most  profitable  part  of 
the  farm,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested. 
Many  reckon  in  this  way  :  If  fifty  fowls  are  profit¬ 
able,  five  hundred  will  be  ten  times  as  profitable. 
This  is  an  instance  in  which  figures  do  not  tell  the 
truth.  As  soon  as  the  number  of  fowls  is  doubled, 
troubles  are  quadrupled.  A  range  and  houses 
which  will  keep  fifty  in  perfect  health,  will  be  over¬ 
crowded  with  one  hundred,  and  all  the  troubles  due 
to  a  dense  population  will  follow.  While  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  poultry  keeping  on  a  large  scale  may  be 
made  profitable,  capital  to  purchase  birds  and 
build  houses,  is  not  the  only  thing  needful.  Those 
who  undertake  the  business,  must  give  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  it.  One  point  is  well  settled 
— fowls  can  not  be  kept  together  in  large  numbers, 
and  thrive.  The  whole  matter  requires  careful 
study  and  experiment.  The  beginner  should  start 
in  a  small  way,  and  increase  as  success  seems  to 
warrant  it.  The  point  to  be  determined  at  the  out¬ 
set,  is:  Shall  eggs  or  dressed  fowls  be  the  object  ? 
Each  requires  a  different  management  throughout, 
though  the  two  may,  in  a  measure,  be  united. 
Starting  with  abundant  capital,  and  no  experience, 
will  surely  end  in  failure.  The  best  works  upon 
poultry  management  insist  upon  keeping  fowls  in 
small  flocks  ;  this  is  regarded  essential  to  success. 
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Prize  Specimens  of  Poultry. 

This  season  is  the  most  favorable  for  stocking 
the  poultry  yard  either  with  old  favorites,  or  by  the 
introduction  of  new  breeds  of  fowls  or  poultry.  As 
a  rule  it  is  poor  policy  to  buy  old  fowls.  Chickens 
one  can  be  certain  about ;  early  hatched  ones  have 
nearly  their  full  maturity  of  form,  if  not  of  weight, 
and  their  excellence  in  point  of  both  form  and 
feather  can  never  be  better  judged  than  now. 

In  the  accompanying  engraving  we  present  a 
group  of  standard  varieties  of  poultry,  and  even 
among  the  most  valued  and  vaunted  modern  ones, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  better.  These  breeds 
are  characteristically  English,  even  though  the 
most  prominent  fowl,  the  dark  hen  in  the  fore- 


dure  our  winters  well,  but  this  does  not  essentially 
interfere  with  their  greatest  usefulness  in  our  yards. 
A  growing  practice,  and  one  to  be  warmly  com¬ 
mended,  is  that  of  placing  a  flue  male  bird  of  some 
pure  breed  at  the  head  of  a  yard  of  half  breed  or 
mongrel  fowls.  For  this  purpose  the  Dorking 
stands  pre-eminent,  and  the  Gray  is  superior  to  the 
White.  The  “  fancy  ”  Silver  Gray  Dorking,  though 
J  very  beautiful,  is  not  superior  in  any  useful  point. 

The  Dorkings  all  have  the  “  flat-iron  ”  form,  al¬ 
most  as  perfectly  as  the  Games,  a  large  development 
of  breast,  and,  as  already  said,  small  bones.  The 
two  white  hens  in  the  foreground  are  Rose-combed 
White  Dorkings.  They  never  average  quite  so 
large  or  heavy  as  the  Grays,  but  possess  their  other 
excellent  points,  with  pure  white  plumage.  The 


meaty,  but  their  meat  is  largely  in  those  muscles 
exercised  in  walking — the  brown  meat — while  the 
white  meat,  which  marks  the  muscles  used  in  fly¬ 
ing,  from  lack  of  use,  is  not  proportionately  devel¬ 
oped.  In  this  particular  they  are  like  other  Asiatic 
fowls,  which  they  also  resemble  in  the  abundance 
of  their  fluffy  feathers  and  feathered  legs  and  feet. 
This  excess  of  feathering  makes  them  less  depen¬ 
dent  upon  warm  weather  or  warm  housing  for 
thrift  and  comfort.  Thus  they  are  good  winter 
layers — Asiatics  and  their  crosses — the  best  we 
have,  while  for  size,  rapid  growth,  and  early  fitness 
for  market,  they  are  second  to  do  other  breed 
The  Poland  fowls  are,  in  all  varieties,  persistent 
layers,  rarely  sitting,  and  showing  no  tendency  to 
do  so  until  two  or  three  years  old.  They  have  so. 


A  GROUP  OF  PRIZE  POULTRY. 
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ground,  is  a  Dark  Brahma,  and  the  two  top- 
knotted  fowls  are  called  Polands.  As  to  the  Brah¬ 
mas,  the  Dark  originated  in  England,  and  the  Light 
in  the  United  States.  As  we  now  breed  them,  they 
are  not  known  in  India,  and  never  were. — White 
Poland  fowls  are  those  with  peculiar  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  large  top-knots,  and  have  no  more  to  do 
than  have  pole-beans  with  Poland  and  the  Poles, 
The  Gray  Dorking ,  represented  in  the  picture 
by  the  fine  large  cock  with  pencilled  neck  hackle, 
is  the  noblest  and  most  useful  of  English  breeds. 
Like  Shorthorn  cattle,  they  are  the  pride  of  English 
breeders,  and  combine  quickness  of  growth  and 
excellence  as  broilers  and  as  table  fowls,  while  at  j 


the  same  time  they  are  good  layers  and  exemplary 


inferior  to  the  Asiatics,  while  the  quality  of  their 
flesh,  their  small,  firm  bones,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  flesh  upon  the  most  valued  parts,  places 
them  practically  first  among  useful  breeds  of  fowls. 
They  have  had  the  reputation  in  this  country  of 
being  tender,  or  at  least  not  hardy  enough  to  en- 


skin  of  all  three  varieties  of  the  Dorking  is  pale 
— nearly  white — their  legs  and  feet  flesh-colored, 
and  they  have,  as  an  undesirable  peculiarity,  a  use¬ 
less  fifth  toe  upon  both  feet,  clearly  seen  in  the 
engraving.  This  is  practically  a  blemish,  but  in¬ 
asmuch  as  without  this  it  would  be  no  Dorking,  it 
becomes  in  the  breeder’s  estimation  the  most  es¬ 
sential  and  valued  point.  English  and  French  epi¬ 
cures,  whom,  in  most  things,  we  follow  with  im¬ 
plicit  gastronomic  faith,  prefer  fowls  with  white 
skins,  like  the  Dorking,  the  Houdan,  etc.,  while  in 
our  markets,  rich,  yellow-skinned  and  yellow¬ 
legged  fowls  sell  best,  and  the  wisest  in  matters 
of  gustatory  taste  deny  that  the  color  of  the  skin 
marks  any  difference  in  the  flavor  of  the  bird. 

Returning  to  the  Anglo-Asiatic  fowl,  we  find  in 
the  Dark  Brahma  very  similar  color  and  markings 
of  the'  plumage  to  those  exhibited  by  the  Gray 
Dorking.  This  has  led  many  to  suspect  a  direct, 
though  remote,  Dorking  cross  ;  but  it  is  not  likely, 
as  the  fifth  toe  never  appears.  These  fowls  are  of 
the  largest  size,  compact,  solid,  well  formed,  and 


long  been  delicately  reared  pets,  that  they  are 
more  famous  for  beauty  of  plumage  and  extrava¬ 
gance  of  top-knot,  than  even  as  layers,  hence  are 
really  delicate  birds,  and  to  rear  them  with  success, 
they  need  a  continuance  of  the  same  solicitous 
care.  In  the  background  of  the  picture  is  seen  the 
head  of  a  white  Poland  cock, and  behind  the  Brahma 
a  singularly  beautiful  Silver-spangled  Poland  hen. 

So  much  for  the  fowls  shown  in  this  artistically 
arranged  and  beautiful  group.  The  ducks  are  of 
that  peculiarly  English  breed,  the  Aylesbury — an 
old  breed,  most  excellent  and  beautiful,  prolific, 
and  profitable.  It  originated  near  the  town  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  is  now  bred  all  over  the  world, 
but  to  perfection  only  where  pure  running  water 
and  clean  gravel  abound.  The  bodies  of  these  ducks 
are  long  and  deep,  resembling  the  hull  of  a  fore-and- 
aft  schooner,  but  fuller  and  more  rounding  in  the 
bows.  The  heads  arc  neat  and  straight,  from  poll 
to  end  of  beak.  The  beaks  are  flesh-colored,  and 
the  pinker  the  better.  In  the  show-ring  any  shade 
of  yellow  in  the  beak  disqualifies  from  competi- 
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tion,  and  buff  is  undesirable,  while  dark  specks 
upon  the  beak  indicate  that  the  birds  have  been 
reared  where  the  water  was  impure,  or  where  the 
bottoms  of  the  pools  or  brooks  were  more  or  less 
muddy  and  soft.  But  even  if  all  “  fancy  points  ” 
can  not  be  bred,  these  ducks  are  useful,  beautiful 
iu  their  snowy  plumage,  large,  quick  growers,  and 
early  and  prolific  layers  ;  and  where  the  surround¬ 
ings  favor  the  development  of  pure  white  plumage 
and  pink,  spotless  bills,  these  points  may  be  bred 
as  a  specialty  with  great  profit  to  the  owner. 


A  Thousand  Clusters  of  Grapes 
for  One  Dollar. 

And  grown  in  a  city  at  that !  Yes,  and  something 
more  also.  Year  after  year  nearly,  and  for  a  third 
of  a  century,  the  American  Agriculturist  has  urged 
every  one  having  a  single  square  yard  of  soil,  in 
Village  or  city,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  to  plant  a 
grape-vine,  and  train  it  up  against  the  house,  on  a 
post,  on  a  trellis,  along  a  fence — or  anywhere  in 
the  free,  untaxed  air  and  sunlight.  It  will  yield 
shade,  fruit,  and  foliage  grateful  to  the  eye.  If 
you  call  this  preaching,  then  for  a  little  practice 
come  with  us  over  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  third 
largest  city  in  this  country,  and  on  this  second  day 
of  October,  take  a  seat  with  us  on  the  rear  piazza 
of  a  small,  comfortable  residence,  on  a  lot  twenty- 
two  by  one  hundred  feet.  The  piazza,  six  by 
twenty-two  feet,  squarely  faces  the  sun  at  10  A.  M. 
Its  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  main  room  opening  in¬ 
to  it  through  windows  of  full  length.  Underneath  is 
a  paved  area,  forming  a  sort  of  summer  working- 
place  or  wash-room  for  the  basement  kitchen.  Its 
ceiling  and  roof  are  supported  by  two  plain 
columns.  The  yard  has  on  sides  and  rear  a  plant 
and  flower  border  two  feet  wide,  inside  of  which  is 
a  three-feet- wide  flagged  walk,  and  inside  of  this 
is  a  grass-plot,  say  twelve  by  thirty-six  feet,  with 
a  clothes  line  post  at  each  corner.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  board  fence,  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  capped 
with  sharp  pickets,  alternating  twenty  and  twenty- 
four  inches  high,  which  the  cats  cannot  well  oc¬ 
cupy  for  night  serenades.  A  four-bar  trellis  stands 
along  the  centre  of  each  of  the  two  side  borders. 

Across  the  yard,  thirteen  feet  back  from  the 
piazza  is  a  trellis,  twelve  feet  high,  with  nine  cross 
bars  upon  four  plain  scantling  posts,  one  at  each 
side  and  two  at  the  corners  of  the  grass  plat,  with 
arched  openings  cut  through  to  each  side  walk.  Iu 
the  border,  a  variety  of  plants  and  flowers  are 
grown,  and  parsley  enough  to  ornament  the  table 
■dishes  all  through  the  year,  the  winter  supply  being 
transferred  to  earthen  pots  in  the  cellar.  So  much  for 
the  situation  of  the  trellises,  and  the  surroundings. 

Now  for  the  Grapes  : — Six  grape  vines,  part  Con¬ 
cords  and  part  Isabellas,  were  planted  several  years 
ago,  two  under  the  high  trellis,  and  two  in  each 
side  border,  one  near  each  end  of  the  cross  trellis, 
but  back  of  it,  and  another  ten  feet  further  back. 
The  vines  are  trained  rearward,  along  the  top  of 
the  side  trellises  and  fence,  to  near  the  back  of  the 
lot ;  also  all  over  the  upper  part  of  the  cross  trellis. 
The  two  front  side  vines  send  arms  along  the  fence 
to  the  side  of  the  piazza,  and  up  and  across  its 
front.  On  one  of  these  vines  we  have  just  counted 
two  hundred  and  forty-six  bunches  of  grapes, 
nearly  all  fine  ones,  and  the  dwellers  tell  us,  “a 
great  many  have  already  been  picked  and  eaten.” 
A  whole  row  of  hanging  clusters  still  fringes  the 
upper  front  of  the  piazza;  the  cross  trellis  is  black 
with  them,  and  they  abound  by  the  bushel  along 
the  border  trellises  and  fence.  There  are  not  less 
than  two  thousand  fine  bunches  in  all. — The  annual 
cost  of  having  these  vines  trimmed  and  trained, 
and  putting  on  a  dressing  of  bone  dust,  does  not 
exceed  two  dollars,  which  is  ten-fold  repaid  by  the 
shade,  and  the  green  foliage  to  look  out  upon  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  parching  days.  We  might  have  headed 
this  :  “  Athousand  clusters  cf  grapes  for  nothing !” 
This  is  a  good  year  for  grapes,  but  there  is  every 
year  more  than  the  large  family  can  use. 

The  “  Application.” — A  grape-vine  will  grow  any¬ 


where  that  it  can  get  a  small  foot-hold  in  a  bit 
of  soil ;  it  will  run  up  on  anything  that  its  tendrils 
can  cling  to ;  it  will  help  itself  to  sunlight  and  food 
from  the  air  and  earth.  If  you  have  a  yard  of 
ground,  plant  a  grape-vine  on  it,  in  city,  village, 
or  country.  Do  it  now,  or  certainly  next  spring. 


An  Underground  Ice-House. 

In  answer  to  a  number  of  inquiries  concerning 
underground  ice-houses,  we  present  the  following 
plan.  Where  the  soil  is  gravelly  and  porous,  an  ice¬ 
house  may  frequently  be  built  more  cheaply  partly 
underground  than  wholly  above  the  surface.  There 
must  be  perfect  freedom  from  all  surface  water, 
a  condition  not  difficult  to  obtain.  The  bottom  of 
the  house  may  be  made  of  a  two-foot  layer  of  large 
stones  upon  which  smaller  stones  and  gravel  are 
placed,  to  form  a  level  surface.  The  walls  up  to 
within  one  foot  of  the  surface  are  built  of  stones 


Fig.  1. — SECTION  OF  UNDERGROUND  ICE-HOUSE. 

laid  in  mortar,  like  a  cellar  wall,  and  the  sills  of  the 
frame-work  are  placed  upon  this  and  secured  with 
stones  and  cement.  The  studs,  ten  inches  wide  and 
two  inches  thick,  are  framed  into  the  sills  as  seen 
in  figure  2 — a  showing  the  sill  in  section,  b  the  stud, 
and  c  the  tenon  at  the  bottom  of  the  stud.  The 
method  of  framing  the  corner  is  seen  in  figure  3 — 
a ,  a,  being  the  sills,  and  6,  b,  b,  the  studs.  It  is  seen 
that  one  stud  is  placed  at  the  corner,  and  another, 
one  inch  from  it,  at  the  shoulder  of  the  adjoining 


Fig.  2. — METHOD  OF  Fig.  3. — FRAMING  THE 
••  FRAMING.  CORNERS. 

sill.  In  this  way  the  outside  boards  may  be  nailed 
firmly  at  the  corners, and  a  stout  joint  inside  be  made 
by  inserting  boards  between  the  two  corner  studs 
above  mentioned.  The  cost  of  heavy  corner  posts 
is  saved,  and  an  equally  firm  building  is  secured. 
The  space  between  the  boards  is  filled  with  saw¬ 
dust.  For  convenience  in  removing  ice,  a  ladder  is 
built  on  the  inside  siding.  The  cover  to  the  ice-pit 
may  be  very  sitpple.  The  form  shown  in  figure  l  is 
cheap  and  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Some  means 
of  ventilation  should  be  provided. — The  size  and 
cost  will  depend  upon  circumstances,  and  estimates 
are  not  here  essential.  A  pit  ten  by  ten  feet  will 
abundantly  supply  a  small  family,  and  the  whole 
cost  of  this  house  need  not  be  over  fifty  dollars. 


Christmas  Gifts— Suggestions. 


Christmas  is  coming !  with  its  demand  for  pretty 
fancy  articles  suitable  for  Christmas  gifts  ;  and  a 
few  suggestions  as  to  new  styles  of  art  needlework 
may  be  acceptable  to  those  having  a  number  cf 
friends  to  provide  for.  A  nice  present  for  a  house¬ 
keeper  is  a  set  of  half  a  dozen  doylies  or  small 
fruit  napkins.  The  latest  fashion  is  to  turn  down 
one  corner  of  the  linen  squares  and  work  upon  it 
an  orange,  banana,  or  other  fruit,  varying  the  de¬ 
sign  on  each.  Embroidered  aprons  are  now  very 
fashionable  for  home  wear,  and  may  be  made  of 
satin,  linen,  pongee,  or  muslin,  and  decorated  with 
silk,  wools,  or  crewels,  as  the  material  suggests. 
A  very  tasteful  apron  for  a  young  lady  is  one  of 
pure  white  pongee  worked  with  dainty  knots  of 
violets,  the  waistband  and  strings  being  of  delicate 
lavender  ribbon.  We  have  seen  them  of  ecru,  tied 
with  scarlet,  the  front  decorated  with  comical 
looking  honey-bees,  and  the  motto,  in  outline 
stitch,  “  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee  improve  each 
shining  hour!”  These  are  for  evening  aprons. 

A  new  feature  of  art  needlework  is  using  small 
worsted  or  plush  balls,  which  are  sold  by  the  dozen. 
These  are  flattened  on  one  side,  and  sewed  on  in 
groups  of  three,  a  shadow  being  worked  beneath 
each,  and  when  mixed  with  artistically  shaded 
leaves,  are  very  effective.  One  thing  always  to  be 
remembered  in  embroidery,  as  well  as  in  painting, 
is  to  decide  at  first  on  which  side  of  your  bunch  or 
spray  the  light  shall  fall,  and  work  accordingly,  the 
shades  gradually  melting  into  each  other,  from 
the  deepest  to  those  which  are  almost  white. 

It  is  said  the  old-fashioned  cross-stitch  on  canvas 
is  to  be  revived ;  and  people  are  bringing  out  the 
old  screens  and  pictures  worked  by  their  grand- 
m<  itliers,  and  having  them  remounted  and  reframed. 
Patchwork,  too,  is  quite  in  vogue,  but  in  a  more 
artistic  form  than  the  past  generation  ever  dreamed 
of.  Beautiful  sofa  pillows  are  made  of  curious 
shaped  patches  of  silk,  satin,  or  velvet,  each  bear¬ 
ing  some  dainty  bit  of  embroidery — flowers  and 
fans  of  different  shapes  and  styles.  An  exquisite 
tidy-  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  ten  inches 
square,  on  which  is  sewed  patchwork  of  plush  in 
the  form  of  a  wide-spread  fan.  The  corners  of  the 
block  are  of  black  velvet,  and  from  the  top,  trailing 
over  the  fan,  is  a  spray  of  moss-rosebuds,  in 
Louis  XVI. style,  or  ribbon  embroidery.  The  edge 
is  neatly  finished  with  suitable  lace. 

An  effective,  though  simple  table  scarf,  is  of 
dark-green  felt,  half  a  yard  wide,  pinked  on  the 
edge,  and  ornamented  with  a  strip  of  silk  patch- 
work,  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep  on  each  end. 
Below  falls  a  fringe  of  the  felt,  made  by  slashing  it 
into  narrow  strips,  two  or  three  inches  up.  A 
willow-work  basket  makes  a  very  pretty  present, 
when  the  handle  is  tied  with  a  bow  of  ribbon,  enliv¬ 
ened  on  one  end  by  a  graceful  spray  in  gold-thread 
couching,  which  is  very  easily  done. 

Anew  material  for  working  on,  is  chamois,  which 
is  nice  for  portfolios,  blotting-books,  cigar  and 
shaving-paper  cases,  and  other  little  conveniences 
suitable  for  gentlemen.  These  are  usually  orna¬ 
mented  with  conventional  designs,  outlined  with 
gilt  tinsel  and  colored  braid,  and  filled  in  with  pink, 
yellow,  and  blue  silk  or  crewels  in  long  stitches. 

For  those  not  caring  to  take  the  time  or  trouble 
to  embroider,  there  come  beautiful  machine-worked 
flowers,  birds,  heads  of  animals,  and  aesthetic 
figures,  which  can  be  easily  and  quickly  applied  to 
any  article,  and  they  will  look  exceedingly  well. 


Acorns  and  Oak  “  Puff-Balls  ”  can  be  used 
for  decorating  fancy  baskets,  brackets,  or  small 
tables.  Provide  each  acorn  with  a  stem  of  green 
crewel  silk,  about  two  inches  long.  Remove  the 
cup,  and  run  the  silk  through  it  with  a  large 
needle,  and  knot  it  inside  the  cup.  The  acorn  can 
then  be  firmly  glued  into  its  place  again.  A  bunch 
of  these  look  very  pretty  hanging  from  a  ribbon 
bow,  or  with  a  handful  of  oats  or  grasses,  and  can 
be  made  useful  in  many  ways.  The  “puff-balls  ” 
are  used  similarly,  by  merely  running  a  thread 
through  each  of  the  “  balls  ”  and  knotting  one  end. 
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Gardening  and  Trucking  in  North 
Carolina. 

MRS.  S.  A.  ELLIOTT,  AUTHOR  OP  “MRB.  ELLIOTT’S 
HOUSEWIFE.” 

To  prepare  seed  beds  for  raising  plants  of  cab¬ 
bage,  cauliflower,  .cole  wort,  celery,  etc.,  to  be 
transplanted,  the  soil  is  covered  in  January  with 
manure,  which  remains  on  until  the  ground  is  well 
thawed,  when  it  is  thoroughly  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed,  then  raked  and  drills  made.  Celery  seed  is 
sown  in  drills  in  March,  in  moist,  shady  locations, 
and  frequently  moistened  with  salt  water.  In  May 
the  tops  and  part  of  the  roots  are  taken  off,  and  the 
plants  set  in  trenches  half  a  spade  deep.  If  kept 
free  of  weeds,  the  soil  occasionally  stirred,  and 
;  salt  water  applied,  fine  healthy  plants  are  pro- 
■  dueed,  three  feet  of  the  stalks  of  which  can  be 
blanched  by  drawing  earth  around  them  uearly  up 
to  the  leaves  weekly  from  August  to  November. 

Onions  are  grown  in  drills  by  some  planters,  but 
from  a  single  bulb  of  the  “potato  onion,”  in  a 
hill  made  rich  with  well  rotted  stable  manure  and 
ashes,  twro  quarts  are  often  produced.  For  the 
best  beets,  a  trench  is  filled  with  a  light  compost 
<of  manure,  ashes  and  charcoal,  the  seed  sown 
along  the  center  of  the  compost,  and  the  plants 
thinned  out  to  three  inches  apart.  If  the  soil  is 
kept  light  and  free  of  weeds,  the  beets  will  grow 
very  large,  often  to  the  full  size  of  the  trench. 

Early  beans  are  planted  the  last  of  March,  in 
drills,  on  a  raised  bed  of  soil.  Later  beans  are 
grown  after  a  first  crop  is  gathered.  Often  the 
vines  are  allowed  to  run  on  the  stalks  from  which 
early  green  corn  has  been  taken  for  eating  or  mar¬ 
keting,  or  drying  for  winter.  Peas  in  family  gar¬ 
dens  are  supplied  with  sticks,  and  the  ends  of  long 
vines  are  clipped  to  hasten  podding.  For  market¬ 
ing,  the  peas  are  sown  broadcast  and  no  sticks 
nr  brush  are  used.  They  can  be  safely  sown  as 
early  as  February  in  the  eastern  counties,  and 
during  March  in  the  western  section  of  the  State. 

Tomato  plants  are  raised  in  hot-beds,  and  set 
out  in  enriched  hills  when  all  danger  of  frost  is 
past.  If  as  soon  as  the  vines  bloom  the  large 
lower  leaves  are  clipped  off,  the  fruit  will  be  two 
weeks  earlier.  Cantelopes  and  melons  are  easily 
raised  ;  the  hills  are  made  very  rich  with  manure 
from  the  stable  or  cow  pen  and  a  portion  of  sand. 
In  clay  or  compact  soils  a  little  gravel  in  the  hills 
prevents  an  excess  of  moisture.  Squashes  are 
raised  in  hills  similarly  prepared,  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure  and  coal  ashes  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  Irish 
potatoes  fifteen  inches  iu  circumference  have  been 
raised  in  the  eastern  section.  They  are  planted 
in  the  month  of  January  and  dug  iu  June. 

Cucumbers  are  planted  in  hills  with  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  wood  ashes,  and  the  vine  trained  on 
sticks,  which  treatment  prevents  the  fruit  from 
being  knotty.  A  good  plau  for  a  small  garden  is 
to  bore  large  holes  in  the  sides  of  a  cask,  below  the 
middle ;  place  the  cask  one  foot  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  fill  to  the  upper  holes  with  stable  ma¬ 
nure.  Raise  the  soil  to  the  top  of  the  cask  all 
around  outside,  forming  a  cucumber  hill,  plant 
the  seed  on  this  and  daily  fill  the  cask  with  water. 
From  two  to  three  gallons  of  cucumbers  may  be 
cut  every  day  or  two  from  the  vines  for  a  longer 
time  than  the  plant  usually  yields.  Brush  can  be 
placed  on  the  hill  for  the  runners,  as  they  push  out. 
The  hill  is  constantly  fertilized  by  the  water  oozing 
out,  and  the  fruit  is  perfect  in  shape.  Turnips  are 
planted  in  A  ugust  after  the  first  crops  have  been 
gathered,  sown  both  broadcast  and  also  in  drills. 


A  Cabbage  Pest. 

Mr.  Chas.  Rauchfuss,  Jr.,  Golconda,  Ill.,  sends 
ns  the  following  description  of  a  cabbage  pest: 
The  yellow  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  underside 
of  the  leaves  in  flattened  masses.  The  young 
“worms”  soon  hatch,  and  attack  and  eat  the 
forming  head  voraciously.  The  full-grown  cater¬ 
pillar  is  about  an  inch  long,  pale  green  beneath,  a 
yellow  stripe  along  each  side,  and  three  black  dots 
on  each  side  of  each  ring  of  its  body.  A  few 
black  hairs  are  scattered  over  the  body.  Mr. 


Rauchfuss  could  not  rear  any  butterflies,  as  the 
caterpillars  had  all  been  visited  by  an  Ichneumon 
fly.  He  finds  the  worms  are  hard  to  kill,  having 
tried  pyrethrum  and  coal  oil  without  success. 
This  is  probably  the  Southern  Cabbage  Butterfly 
(Pieris  Protodice),  more  common  South  than  in  the 
Northern  States.  Hot  wTater  has  been  found  very 
effective.  It  should  be  heated  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  degrees  when  it  strikes  the  plant. 
Apply  with  a  watering  pot  having  a  fine  rose. 


Strengthening  Wagon  Wheels. 

By  a  not  difficult  process,  wagon  wheels  which 
have  become  loose  from  long  use  and  drying  may 
be  tightened  without  the  expense  of  replacing 
spokes  or  felloes  by  new  ones,  or  even  resetting 
the  tires.  This  is  done  by  inserting  a  few  false 
spokes,  as  many  as  are  needed,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  engraving,  so  as  to  both  tighten  the 
tire  and  strengthen  the  wheel.  Make  them  of 
tough,  well-seasoned  timber,  similar  in  shape  to 
the  common  spoke.  The  first  position  is  explained 
by  a,  and  the  dotted  line  e  shows  the  final  place. 
One  end  rests  upon  the  hub,  and  the  other  just  fits 
under  the  felloe  near  the  old  spoke.  It  is  then 
driven  firmly  between  two  old  spokes  at  the  hub, 
with  its  outer  end  midway  between  them  at  the 


WAGON  WHEEL  WITH  STRENGTHENING  SPOKES. 


rim,  so  as  to  force  the  felloe  out  firmly  against  the 
tire.  Its  size  and  length  must  be  accurately  calcu¬ 
lated  to  just  fit  the  place  it  is  to  occupy.  It  can  be 
fastened  more  firmly  by  nails.  At  the  South,  and 
in  most  new  countries,  such  make-shifts  as 
this  one  are  quite  common  and  effective. 


Put  TJp  the  Rails. 

A  runaway  horse  dashed  dowm  a  village  street 
with  a  boy  clinging  for  life  to  the  shattered  vehicle. 
A  woman,  bonnetless  and  in  a  flush  of  excitment, 
came  running  along  the  sidewalk.  Losing  sight  of 
the  horse,  she  stopped  und  inquired  earnestly  of  by¬ 
standers,  “Is  the  boy  saved  ?”— “  Is  he  your  son  ?” 
asked  one  of  them. — “No;”  said  she,  “but  he  is 
somebody’s  son.” — Long  ago,  the  writer  was  jour¬ 
neying  on  foot  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  his 
father,  who  many  years  after  lost  his  life  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  public  benevolent  enterprise  at  the 
West.  We  were  near  the  roadside,  when  he  turned 
abruptly  and,  going  to  the  central  wagon  track, 
brought  back  a  stick  three  or  four  feet  long  and 
put  it  over  the  fence,  remarking  that  “  such  sticks 
were  dangerous  ;  he  had  known  a  horse  to  step  on 
the  end  of  one,  when  the  other  end  turned  up  and 
inflicted  aserious  wound.”  Wc  were  seventy  miles 
from  home,  and  there  was  not  a  relative  or  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  whom  we  were  interested  within  twenty 
miles.  The  lesson  thus  quietly  taught  by  example 
left  a  deep  impression,  which  has  exerted  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  writer  during  forty  years  past. 

The  incident  was  forcibly  recalled  the  other  day, 
while  walking  across  a  stranger’s  farm,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  young  man.  As  he  was  climbing  over 
a  fence,  one  of  the  cross  stakes  gave  way  and  the 
two  upper  rails  fell  down.  Our  companion  started 
on,  leaving  the  rails  down.  On  gently  remonstrating 
with  him,  his  answer  was,  in  effect,  that  it  was  no 
matter ;  the  owner  wouldn’t  know  who  did  it.  In 
another  case,  a  fine  hill  of  corn  was  crushed  out  of 
existence  by  a  careless  footstep,  which  could  have 
been  easily  avoided.  In  this  same  town  several 
notices  are  posted  up;  “Hunters  and  trespassers 


not  allowed  on  this  farm.”  Is  it  any  wonder? 
How  many  fields  of  grain  and  other  crops  are  dam¬ 
aged,  if  not  ruined,  by  the  carelessness  not  only  of 
hunters,  but  of  others  who  thoughtlessly,  or  worse, 
leave  open  bars  and  gates,  and  knock  off  the  top 
rails  of  fences,  thus  allowing  cattle  and  horses  to 
enter  fields  where  they  may  do  scores  of  dol¬ 
lars’  injury  iu  a  night.  How  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  Him  who  said,  “As  ye  would,  there¬ 
fore,  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so 
unto  them  ” — the  very  foundation  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  of  good  society.  It  is  the  absence  of  respect 
for  this  injunction,  and  a  lack  of  public  spirit  that 
should  be  early  inculcated  in  every  young  person, 
which  leads  to  much  damage  to  public  property,  to 
cutting  and  marking  the  seats,  desks,  and  walls  of 
schools,  churches,  etc.  Farmers,  more  than  any 
others  class,  suffer  from  injury  to  their  fences  and 
the  trampling  of  crops.  It  is  a  mean  imposition. 
Let  a  right  principle  be  inculcated  by  example,  as 
well  as  precept,  in  the  minds  of  all  the  young 
children,  from  their  earliest  period  of  intelligence. 

Unfair  Treatment  at  Fairs. 

At  a  large  fair  this  year,  we  observed  a  practice 
which  seemed  a  decided  imposition  upon  many 
thousands  of  people.  We  do  not  specify  the  par¬ 
ticular  fair  alluded  to,  for  the  criticism  applies  to 
many  others.  To  make  these  annual  gatherings 
popular,  and  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the 
largest  possible  number,  not  only  the  entrance  fee 
should  be  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  liberal  pre¬ 
miums  and  other  provisions,  but  every  unnecessary 
expense  should  be  saved  to  the  attendants.  An 
extra  cost  of  twenty  to  thirty  cents  each  will  often 
keep  part  of  a  large  family  at  home,  if  not  the 
whole  of  it.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the  exhibition 
was  in  a  border  town  of  the  county,  and  the  people, 
having  pretty  good  railroad  facilities,  came  in  from 
the  remoter  points  in  great  numbers,  the  railroads 
offering  liberal  excursion  rates  to  passengers  as 
well  as  free  transportation  to  exhibited  articles. 

The  main  line,  which  brought  in  perhaps  twenty 
thousand  people  from  its  own  depots  and  from 
several  branches,  ran  within  fifteen  or  twenty  rods 
of  the  exhibition  grounds,  which,  as  usual,  were 
some  ways  outside  of  the  village.  It  would  have 
been  a  very  easy  matter  to  stop  all  trains  at  this 
point,  to  let  off  and  take  on  visitors.  But  instead 
of  this,  all  were  carried  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
regular  stations,  which  were  respectively  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  and  a  mile  from  the  entrance  to 
the  fair  grounds.  As  the  result,  all  arriving  by 
railroad  had  to  pay  twenty  cents  each  to  ride  to 
and  from  the  station,  in  sogie  sort  of  a  vehicle  (a 
tax  of  SI  upon  a  family  of  five),  or  walk  one  and 
a  half  to  two  miles  through  dust  and  heat,  and 
use  up  a  good  deal  of  strength  that  ought  to  have 
been  saved  for  an  all  day’s  standing  examination 
of  the  articles  on  exhibition.  A  large  number  of 
these  people  arrived  weaiy,  having  had  to  rise  long 
before  daylight,  and  dispatch  the  milking  and 
morning  -chores,  in  time  to  take  early  trains. 

In  excuse,  it  was  said  that,  though  the  railroad 
people  were  quite  willing  to  stop  the  trains  con¬ 
veniently,  the  village  people  would  not  allow  it,  as 
they  wished  to  compel  all  visitors  to  pass  their 
shops  and  stores.  When  such  terms  are  required, 
the  officers  of  our  agricultural  societies  should  un¬ 
failingly  take  the  exhibition  to  less  exacting  towns, 
or  those  which  will  provide  grounds  convenient  to 
the  railway  stations.  In  the  case  referred  to,  the 
tax  upon  the  visitors  in  money,  or  strength, 
amounted  to  at  least  81,000 1  We  did  not  hear 
whether  or  not  the  village  people  subscribed  that 
amount  for  the  fair,  and  then  reimbursed  them¬ 
selves  through  the  hack  drivers,  or  otherwise. 

In  a  recent  tramp  through  a  noted  dairy  region, 
we  found  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  farms  with¬ 
out  any  adequate  provision  for  keeping  the  cows 
in  comfortable,  warm,  well  ventilated  enclosures. 
The  consequence  will  inevitably  be,  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  will  use  nearly  all  the  food  consumed  the 
coming  winter  in  keeping  their  bodies  warm, 
leaving  little  to  produce  milk  just  when  it  would 
bring  the  highest  price  and  the  greatest  profit. 
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Cross-bred  Fowls. 


Many  poultry  raisers  pay  but  little  attention  to 
crosses,  and  they  are  sometimes  worthless  if  not 
properly  made.  A  cross  of  the  Brahma  cock  and 
Leghorn  hen  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  of 
the  Leghorn  cock  and  Brahma  lieu,  not  only  in 
size,  form,  and  exterior  characteristics,  but  also 
in  laying  qualities.  Before  attempting  to  keep 
fowls  of  any  kind,  the  breeder  should  consider 
his  purpose  in  so  doing,  his  proximity  to  good 
markets,  the  quarters,  soil,  etc.  If  the  object  be 
the  production  of  eggs  alone,  the  Leghorns,  Ham- 
burgs,  Polands,  Houdaus,  and  Black  Spanish,  are 
more  suitable.  But  in  looking  over  the  list  it  is 
well  to  consider  that  each  breed  possesses  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages.  The  Black  Spanish  lay 
very  large  eggs,  but  the  birds  are  almost  worthless 
for  market  when  their  usefulness  is  over.  The 
Polish  and  Houdans  arc  crested,  which  is  an  objec¬ 
tion  when  the  seasou  is  wet,  though  both  breeds 
are  excellent  layers,  the  latter  being  a  splendid 
market  fowl.  The  Hamburgs  are  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  but  rather  tender,  while  the  Leghorns  are  liable 
to  have  their  very  large  combs  frozen  in  winter. 
These  breds  are  all  non-sitters,  and  the  eggs  laid 
by  them  are  white,  without  a  shade  of  color. 

Crossing  fowls  enables  ns  to  combine  the  merits 
of  different  breeds.  The  Brahma  has  a  very  small 
comb,  is  heavily  feathered,  and  grows  to  large  size. 
By  crossing  this  breed  with  the  Leghorn,  we  re¬ 
duce  the  comb  of  the  latter,  increase  the  size  of 
the  body,  and  afford  heavier  feathering.  The 
crosssed  fowl  will  sit,  though  the  propensity  is  not 
so  strong  as  in  the  pure  Brahma,  and  the  good 
qualities  of  both  breeds  are  blended.  A  cross  of 
the  Brown  Leghorn  and  Partridge  Cochin  permits 
of  uniformity  of  color,  and  makes  a  superb  fowl 
for  all  purposes.  The  Houdan  answers  excellently 
for  crossing  on  the  large  coarse  hens,  the  offspring 
usually  being  larger  than  either  of  the  parents. 
When  two  non-sitting  breeds  are  crossed,  such  as 
Leghorns  and  Hamburgs,  the  result  is  sometimes 
persistent  sitters.  An  excellent  cross  is  to  use  a 
Langshan  cockerel  with  large  common  hens,  the 
pullets  from  which  are  mated  with  a  Houdan  cock¬ 
erel.  This  gives  a  hardy,  early  maturing,  large¬ 
bodied  fowl,  and  if  a  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  be 
used  the  succeeding  season,  it  will  be  an  advan¬ 
tage.  The  Langshan  is  the  earliest  maturing  of 
any  of  the  Asiatics,  but  has  dark  legs,- which  are 
considered  objectionable  by  some.  For  plump¬ 
ness  of  body,  yellow  legs,  and  hardiness,  the  new 
breed — the  Wyandottes  (formerly  American  Se- 
brights)  are  equal  to  any.  They  are  nearly  as  large 
in  size  as  the  Plymouth  Rocks.  Crossed  fowls  do 
not  produce  uniform  chicks.  A  pure-blooded  cock¬ 
erel  must  always  be  mated  with  crossed  pullets. 


considerably  less  meal,  and  yet  fattened  faster  than 
when  fed  on  meal  alone.  The  pork  was  fully 
equal  in  solidity,  taste,  and  appearance,  to  any  he 
had  ever  made  previous  to  using  pumpkins  as  a 
part  of  the  swine  ration.  The  ecouomy  was  so 
great  that  he  has  continued  this  system  ever 
since,  and  strenuously  recommends  it  to  all  others. 


1 


Plug  Draining. 

In  plug  draining  no  foreign  material  is  required 
for  the  water  channel,  this  being  wholly  formed  of 
the  clay  removed  in  making  the  drain.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  trench  is  dug  with 
a  common  spade.  A  narrower 
spade  is  used  below  this,  and  the 
last  portion  of  soil  is  removed  by 
an  instrument  called  the  bitting 
iron,  shown  in  figure  1.  This 
consists  of  a  narrow  spade,  three 
and  a  half  feet  long  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  sharpened  like  a 
chisel  (a),  and  provided  with  a 
tread  (c)  and  a  fulcrum  (6).  The 
mold  for  the  water  passage  is 
made  of  a  number  of  blocks  of 
wood  one  foot  long,  six  inches 
high,  and  somewhat  wedge- 
shaped.  Six  of  these  blocks  are 
joined  together  by  hoop  iron  let 
into  the  ends  of  the  blocks  level 
with  the  surface.  When  com¬ 
plete,  the  whole  forms  a  flexible 
wooden  bar,  as  shown  in  figure  2, 
having  a  chain  attached  to  one 
end.  This  bar  is  wet,  and  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  with 
the  narrow  side  be’ow.  The  clay 
which  has  been  remo  ved  is  return¬ 
ed  by  degrees  and  rammed  down 
firmly  upon  the  wooden  mold.  As 
soon  as  the  trench  is  filled,  the  blocks  are  drawn 
forward  by  the  chain  and  lever  until  five  are  ex¬ 
posed,  one  being  still  under  the  earth  filled  in,  to 
prevent  caving  at  the  edge  and  keep  the  open¬ 
ing  continuous.  The  further  filling  of  the  drain 
is  continued  in  the  same  manner  as  described. 


I 


Fig.  1. 


What  Plowed  Ground  Pays  Farmers. 

Anything  that  dignifies  agriculture  is  useful  to 
farmers,  who,  as  a  class,  are  far  too  prone  to  look 
upon  their  own  calling  as  lower  than  many  others, 
in  respectability  and  importance.  Under  this  false 
feeling,  they  give  far  less  attention  to  improving 
themselves  and  their  processes — by  observation,  by 
reading,  by  study.  They  do  not  wake  up  to  the 


METHOD  OF  MAKING  THE 

If  this  is  not  done,  the  chicks  hatched  from  the 
crossed  stock  will  be  of  different  colors,  shapes, 
and  sizes,  as  they  usually  revert  to  different  an¬ 
cestors.  Sandy  soil  is  best  for  the  feathered-legged 
breeds.  Plenty  of  room  in  the  coops  should  always 
be  allowed,  without  regard  to  the  breed  of  fowl. 


In  experiments  made  several  years  ago  by  a 
Massachusetts  farmer,  he  found  that  by  feeding 
his  swine  a  few  pumpkins  from  October  on  until 
they  were  ready  for  slaughter,  they  consumed 
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benefit  that  science  can  bring  to  them  as  well  as  to 
other  pursuits  ;  and,  with  such  feelings  and  ideas 
imbibed  in  the  home  circle,  their  children  are  al¬ 
ways  on  the  look-out  for  some  “higher”  occupa¬ 
tion.  It  seems  marvelous,  whenever  we  think  of  it, 
that  only  about  one  family  out  of  sixteen  among 
farmers  are  actually  supplied  with  books  and  jour¬ 
nals  devoted  to  their  own  important  pursuit. 

Take  one  illustration  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
agriculture.  Omitting  the  pastoral  interest,  which 
exceeds  any  other  one ;  also  leave  out  garden  and 


fruit  products,  root  crops,  rye,  barley,  peas,  beans, 
in  short  everything  except  four  leading  crops 
grown  on  tilled  ground,  viz.,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
cotton.  The  total  yield  of  these  for  the  present 
and  past  four  years  aggregate,  in  round  numbers, 
about  eight  hundred  aud  twenty-five  million  bush¬ 
els  of  corn;  twenty-three  hundred  million  bushels 
each  of  wheat  and  oats,  aud  thirty  million  bales 
of  cottou.  If  we  estimate  the  average  money 
value  to  the  actual  producers  on  the  farm,  and  for 
the  crops  sold  and  used  by  themselves,  at  seventy 
cents  per  bushel  for  wheat,  thirty  cents  per  bushel 
for  corn  aud  oats,  and  thirty-five  dollars  per  bale 
for  cotton,  we  have  the  soil  yielding  in  these  four 
plowed  crops  alone,  over  five  thousand  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-two  million  dollars ;  or  over 
eleven  hundred  and  forty-six  million  dollars  every 
year  !— a  sum  so  vast  as  to  be  beyond  actual  com¬ 
prehension.  All  other  pursuits  sink  into  insignifi¬ 
cance  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  farmer. 


Tame  Grasses  in  the  West. 

BY  PROFESSOR  S.  I’..  THOMPSON,  OF  NEBRASKA. 

In  the  prairie  regions  of  the  great  West,  for 
some  time  after  the  country  is  settled,  only  native 
grasses  are  needed.  The  conditions  of  a  settled 
country  are  not  congenial  to  the  wild  grasses,  and 
while  they  do  remain  they  are  not  quite  equal  in 
value  to  the  tame  grasses.  As  a  rule,  tame  grasses 
furnish  feed  about  a  month  earlier  in  the  spring, 
and  the  same  length  of  time  later  in  autumn,  than 
the  wild  grasses.  When  the  wild  grasses  begin  to 
dry  up  in  the  fall  they  are  tougher  than  tame 
grasses,  with  the  exception  of  the  Buffalo  and 
Bunch  grasses  of  the  arid  region  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  is  no  kind 
of  forage  which  will  fatten  cattle  faster  than  our 
native  prairie  grasses  during  the  growing  season, 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  August. 

Tame  hay  is  more  nutritious,  but  stock  usually 
like  good  prairie  hay  better.  Tame  hay  must  be 
made  at  a  season  when  rains  are  frequent;  while 
the  best  time  to  make  prairie  hay  is  in  the  month 
of  August  aud  the  early  part  of  September,  when, 
as  a  rule,  but  little  if  any  rain  may  be  expected. 

Eastern  farmers,  when  they  first  come  West, 
think  that  they  should  cut  their  prairie  hay  early 
in  July,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  cut  tame 
grass.  Wild  hay,  made  early  in  July,  is  of  poor 
color  and  flavor,  as  well  as  lacking  in  nutritive 
qualities.  All  the  valuable  wild  grasses  here  are 
late  in  blooming.  At  the  time  of  writing  (Septem¬ 
ber  17),  Blue  Joint  and  Indian  Grass,  or  Wood 
Grass,  which  are  considered  by  farmers  two  of 
our  most  valuable  native  grasses,  arc  still  in  full 
bloom.  However  valuable  the  wild  grasses  may 
be,  the  tame  grasses  are  also  needed.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  growing  season,  tame  grasses  furnish 
a  better  quality  of  feed  than  the  wild  sorts. 

SEEDING  TO  TAME  GRASSES. 

The  first  and  simplest  mode  is  to  sow  tame  grass 
seed,  especially  Timothy  and  Blue  grass,  on  the  na¬ 
tive  prairie,  when  it  first  begins  to  fail  from  tramp¬ 
ing  or  too  close  feeding.  This  seeding  should,  if 
possible,  be  done  early  in  the  spring,  on  one  of  the 
late  snows.  If  the  soil,  when  soft,  be  well  scari¬ 
fied  with  a  sharp  harrow,  it  will  increase  the 
chances  of  a  catch.  With  good  seed  sown  in  this 
way,  success  is  almost  certain.  The  tame  grass 
will  not  make  much  show  at  first,  but  will  hold  its 
own,  and  the  Blue  grass  will  finally  occupy  the  en¬ 
tire  ground.  Is  is  best  to  keep  the  grass  eaten 
down  moderately  short,  but  not  bare.  Blue  grass 
will  stand  a  large  amount  of  tramping  on  our  soft 
western  soil;  indeed  it  seems  to  thrive  better  for  it. 

The  two  principal  difficulties  in  seeding  on  culti¬ 
vated  land  are,  the  extreme  fineness  and  lightness 
of  the  soil,  and  the  frequent  lack  of  rains  in  early 
spring.  Any  kind  of  grass  seed  sown  on  clean 
soil,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
June,  and  followed  by  a  good  rain,  will  be  certain 
to  do  well.  A  ton  and  a  half  of  mixed  clover  and 
timothy  hay  has  been  made  from  an  acre  sown  in 
March  and  mowed  during  the  following  July. 

The  following  is  the  method  pursued  by  many 
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good  fanners:  In  the  fall,  plow  and  harrow  llie 
laud  thoroughly,  and  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  work,  harrow  again,  and 
immediately  sow  the  seed.  If  the  soil  is  so  dry  as 
to  blow  much  in  the  spring,  the  seeding  must  be 
delayed  until  rains  come — enough  at  least  to  pre¬ 
vent  blowing.  It  is  bad  policy  to  sow  before  the 
ground  is  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and  if 
weeds  have  started,  the  surface  of  the  soil 
should  be  well  stirred  with  a  two-horse  culti¬ 
vator,  and  harrowed  over  before  sowing  the  seed. 

.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  plan  no  other  crop 
is  sown  with  the  grass.  The  method  so  common 
in  the  East  of  seeding  to  grass  laud  bearing  at  the 
same  time  a  crop  of  some  small  grain,  is  rarely 
successful  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  is  not  espe¬ 
cially  to  be  commended  anywhere.  The  objection 
to  it  is  that  very  frequently,  when  the  sheltering 
grain  is  cut  away  and  the  tender  grass  is  exposed 
to  the  sud,  and  when  we  have  a  hot  dry  time,  the 
young  grass  is  literally  burned  up.  When  it  does 
manage  to  live  through  the  summer,  it  amounts  to 
but  little  until  it  has  made  another  season’s  growth. 
This  is  the  mistake  often  made  by  Eastern  farmers 
when  they  first  begin  farming  in  the  West. 

Another  plan,  a  modification  of  this,  does  very 
well  in  most  cases.  This  consists  of  sowing  the 
grass  seed  on  winter  rye,  or  with  oats,  and  keeping 
the  grain  well  eaten  down  by  stock.  The  best  re¬ 
sults  are  reached  when  the  grain  is  kept  from  three 
to  five  inches  high,  neither  pastured  too  close,  nor 
allowed  to  grow  up  so  rank  as  to  choke  the  young 
grass.  The  grain  should  be  thinly  sown,  and 
tramping  of  stock  will  be  found  an  advantage  to 
the  grass.  Another  successful  plan  of  seeding  to 
Timothy,  is  to  sow  on  millet  stubble,  immediately 
after  the  crop  has  been  removed.  It  is  advantage¬ 
ous  to  harrow  the  stubble  before  sowing  the  grass 
seed.  Timothy  sown  in  this  way,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fall,  will  soon  become  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  stand  the  winter  without  danger. 

With  Timothy,  clover,  and  orchard  grass,  treated 
in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  above  indicated,  there 
is  no  more  difficulty  to  be  apprehended  in  getting 
a  stand  than  in  getting  a  crop  of  oats  or  rye.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  much  loss  has  resulted  from  sowing 
poor  seed.  Farmers  who  are  about  to  sow  any 
considerable  quantity  of  tame  grass  seed,  and  are 
not  able  to  procure  what  they  want  from  their  own 
neighbors,  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  club 
together  and  send  an  early  order  to  some  large, 
reputable  dealer.  In  this  way  they  will  be  very 
much  less  likely  to  purchase  old  or  poor  seed. 

To  get  a  stand  of  blue  grass  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  than  with  the  other  grasses  mentioned. 
Blue  grass  seed  will  not  bear  being  covered  to  any 
depth,  and  dries  out  quite  easily.  Where  there  is 
sufficient  moisture,  it  does  best  simply  pressed  in¬ 
to  the  ground.  This  condition  has  been  measura¬ 
bly  secured  by  sowing  rye  first,  and  afterwards 
Timothy  and  blue  grass  in  the  early  fall.  As  soon 
as  the  rye  is  large  enough  for  feed,  turn  on  the 
stock  and  keep  it  eaten  down.  Blue  grass  makes 
but  little  show  during  the  first  year,  but  when 
it  has  once  got  well  started,  it  will  hold  its  own. 

KINDS  OF  TAME  GRASSES  RECOMMENDED. 

The  only  kinds  of  tame  grasses  that  have  been 
extensively  tested  west  of  the  Missouri,  are  :  Tim¬ 
othy  ( Phleum  pratense),  Kentucky  blue  grass  ( Poa 
pratensis ),  and  orchard  grass  ( Dactylis  glomerata). 
Only  red  clover  ( Trifolium  pratense)  and  white  clo¬ 
ver  ( Trifolium  repens)  have  been  grown  on  a  scale 
sufficiently  extensive  to  justify  absolute  confidence. 
Red  top  ( Agroslis  vulgaris)  has  been  tried  in  a  few 
instances  with  success,  but  only,  so  far  as  the  wri¬ 
ter  is  informed,  on  low  and  moist  land.  Of  the 
five  first-named  grasses,  by  far  the  best  to  stand 
dry  weather  is  orchard  grass.  Of  twenty  kinds  of 
tame  grasses  sown  on  the  Nebraska  Agricultural 
College  Farm  one  very  dry  spring,  orchard  grass 
was  the  ODly  one  that  grew.  This  grass  starts 
early,  keeps  green  through  the  hottest  weather,  and 
is  good  until  hard  freezing  comes.  It  is  not  spe¬ 
cially  valuable  for  hay,  as  it  is  rather  coarse,  yet 
stock  seem  to  like  it.  In  the  West  it  inclines  to 
take  on  the  habit  of  the  native  grasses,  and  grow 


in  bunches,  even  more  than  in  the  East.  For  this 
reason  it  is  thought  best  to  sow  it  in  connection 
with  red  clover.  The  two  will  cover  the  ground, 
and,  as  they  bloom  about  the  same  time,  do  very 
well  together.  Timothy  and  blue  grass,  while  not 
yielding  as  much  forage  during  the  dry  season  as 
the  orchard  grass,  are  better  for  spring  and  fall 
use.  Blue  grass  has  the  further  recommendation 
that  if  allowed  to  grow  up  during  the  rainy  season, 
and  the  weather  is  very  dry  in  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  grass  will  mature  into  a  good  hay  while 
standing.  This  is  not  true  to  the  same  extent  of 
any  other  tame  grass.  Blue  grass  is  not  much 
sown  for  hay,  and  is  not  valuable  for  that  purpose. 
Timothy  and  red  clover  at  the  present  time  are 
the  principal  crops  grown  hereabouts  for  hay. 

Along  the  Missouri  River,  and  in  some  of  the 
older  counties  of  the  State,  large  pastures  of  white 
clover  may  be  seen.  In  some  of  these  fields  the 
clover  comes  and  goes  curiously.  One  year  it  will 
be  abundant,  and  the  next  nearly  disappear,  and 
after  a  few  years  it  will  come  in  again.  Seven  years 
ago  the  writer  saw  a  patch  of  white  clover  in  a 
lawn  thickly  swarded  with  blue  grass ;  for  four 
years  after  no  sign  of  the  clover  was  seen,  when 
suddenly  it  reappeared  the.  fifth  year,  occupying 
the  ground  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  blue 
grass  from  a  considerable  space.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  red  clover  in  this  soil  and  climate 
is  almost,  if  not  quite,  perennial.  There  are  well- 
known  cases  where  it  has  grown  on  the  same  soil 
six  to  eight  years  in  succession.  No  serious  trou¬ 
ble  from  freezing  out  has  been  experienced,  as 
the  soil  does  not  heave  with  the  frost. 


Wickets  and  Stiles  for  Iron  Fences. 

Wickets  and  stiles  are  convenient  passage-ways 
through  or  over  fences  crossing  foot-paths.  The 
bow  wicket  has  the  advantage  of  providing  a  gate 
“always  open  and  always  shut,”  and  not  apt  to  get 
out  of  repair.  A  wrought  iron  bow  wicket,  with 
short  vertical  bars,  is  shown  in  figure  1.  Figure  2 


has  the  bars  horizontal,  and  folds  in  the  middle 
for  a  wheelbarrow  or  small  animals  to  pass.  To 
go  through  it,  a  person  simply  steps  into  the  bow, 
swings  the  gate  away  from  him,  and  swings  it  back 
in  passing  out.  There  is  no  latch  to  fasten,  and 


no  fear  of  the  entry  of  live  stock.  Similar  wickets 
may  be  constructed  of  wood  for  board  fences. 
Stiles  of  convenient  forms  for  wire  fences  are  shown 
in  figures  3  and  4.  The  one  seen  in  figure  3  takes 
leiss  space  on  each  side  of  the  fence,  but  it 
is  not  so  simple  as  that  shown  in  figure  4. 


Plan  for  a  Filtering'  Cistern. 

The  filtering  cistern  here  desciibed  is  believed  to 
possess  some  new  and  valuable  features.— But  first 


we  will  give  some  suggestions  about  the  nature 
and  limitations  of  the  operation  called  filtering. 

Straining  and  filtering  are  quite  different.  In 
straining,  the  liquid  is  passed  through  some  fabric, 
as  cloth,  or  a  box  of  sand,  or  some  porous  solid, 
and  all  particles  too  large  to  pass  through  the 
pores  of  the  strainer  are  taken  from  the  liquid. 
But  in  this  process,  if 
the  meshes  of  the 
strainer  are  made 
small  enough  to  stop 
the  very  finest  solid 
particles,  they  soon 
clog  up  and  become 
useless.  Filtering  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  differ¬ 
ent  principle,  though 
many  persons  have 
no  other  conception 
of  a  filter  than  that  it 
is  a  means  of  strain¬ 
ing  the  water.  Indeed,  most  of  the  so-called  filters 
attached  to  rain  water  cisterns  are  nothing  but 
strainers.  Not  long  ago  the  writer  saw  a  “  filter  ” 
built  to  receive  the  water  from  a  roof  thirty  by  fifty 
feet.  This  “filter”  was  built  just  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  would  hold  about  fifteen  gallons,  while 
the  roof  surface  would  occasionally  furnish  six 
hundred  gallons  per  hour,  enough  to  fill  this  “  fil¬ 
ter”  forty  times,  or  once  every  minute  and  a  half. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  could  be  no  true  filtering 
here,  scarcely  good  straining  even.  Tct  this  is  not 
an  exceptional  case.  Filtering  depends  on  the  well 
known  physical  principle,  that  solids  held  in  sus¬ 
pension  (not  dissolved)  in  a  liquid,  tend  to  adhere 
to  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  or  to  any 
larger  solids  within  it.  Thus  a  slimy  substance  ac¬ 
cumulates  on  the  walls  of  cisterns,  water  pails,  or 
wells,  and  on  the  stones  in  brooks.  To  hasten  the 
separation  of  the  solid  particles  from  the  liquid,  it 
is  passed  through  a  porous  substance,  as  sand, 
which  affords  a  large  amount  9f  solid  surface  to 
which  the  small  floating  particles  may  attach  them¬ 
selves.  To  best  secure  this,  the  liquid  must  move 
slowly,  since  any  considerable  current  will  wash 
the  light  particles  loose  from  the  solids.  If  the 
liquid  holds  gaseous  substances  dissolved  in  it,  a 
porous  substance  which  will  absorb  and  remove 
such  offensive  gas  is  needed  for  the  filter  or  part  of 
it.  For  this  last  purpose,  wood  charcoal  is  much 
used  in  combination  with  the  clean  sand. 

Instead  of  one  or  both  of  these,  common  brick 
is  sometimes  used,  the  water  being  passed  through 
the  pores  of  the  brick  in  a  four-inch  wall.  But  it 
is  obvious  from  the  nature  of  the  filtering  process 
that  after  a  time  the  pores  of  the  brick  will  become 
filled  with  impurities,  and  cease  to  be  effective. 
In  some  experiments  made  by  Prof.  Alfred  B. 
Prescott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  he  found 
that,  ■while  a  sand  and  charcoal  filter  removed 
from  seventy  to  ninety  per  cent  of  putrescible  sub¬ 
stances,  a  brick  wall  removed  only  nine  to  ten  per 
cent.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  two-inch  brick 
wall  had  been  in  use  as  a  filter  for  some  time,  but 
this  is  to  he  inferred  from  the  account.  Brick 
filters  have  lately  been  strongly  commended  by 
good  authorities,  but  they  are  clearly  not  to 
be  depended  on  for  any  length  of  time. 

Where  a  sand  and  charcoal  filter  becomes  filled 
with  the  substances  removed  from  the  water,  they 
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can  be  taken  out  and  cleansed,  or,  better,  replaced 
with  fresh  material.  Fresh  charcoal  is  a  powerful 
deodorizer,  but  in  time  loses  this  quality,  which  is 
not  conveniently  renewable  by  ordinary  farmers, 
and  the  cheapest  way  is  to  furnish  new  material. 

In  the  best  filters,  the  liquid  flows  upward 
through  the  material,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
solids  assists  to  remove  them  from  the  liquid.  It  is 
also  important  to  arrange  the  filter  so  that  it  can  be 
emptied  and  the  material  renewed  without  empty¬ 
ing  the  cistern.  In  this  western  country,  where 
the  principal  rainfall  is  in  one  part  of  the  year,  and 
where  sudden  heavy  rains  are  quite  common,  it  is 
especially  desirable  to  have  the  storage  capacity 
large  enough  to  catch  all  the  rain,  and  retain  it  to 
be  filtered  slowly  as  needed.  This  is  effected  by 


FILTERING  CISTERN. 


conducting  the  rain  directly  to  the  main  cistern, 
and  pumping  water  from  the  filter.  It  would  be 
quite  impracticable  to  build  filters  large  enough  to 
filter  all  the  water  delivered  to  a  cistern  as  fast  as 
it  falls  in  some  of  our  exceedingly  copious  rains. 

All  the  above  conditions  are  fully  met  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arrangement.  The  main  cistern  is  built  in 
the  usual  manner,  of  any  capacity  desired.  Near 
this  cistern,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  foot  or  two 
of  earth,  is  dug  a  well,  forty-two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  three  feet  deeper  than  the  bottom  of  the  main 
cistern.  [This  should  have  a  cover  that  can  be  re¬ 
moved, — double,  to  exclude  frost ;  and  be  wide 
enough  for  a  man  to  descend  ;  also  large  enough 
to  hold  sufficient  water  for  heavy  drafts  in  an 
emergency. — Ed.]  Before  either  excavation  is  wall¬ 
ed,  an  iron  pipe,  e,  is  run  from  the  middle,  d,  or  low¬ 
est  part  of  the  main  cistern,  slantingly  down  to  near 
the  bottom  of  the  filtering  well.  This  pipe  has  a 
common  stop-cock  on  the  cistern  end,  from  which 
an  iron  rod,  c,  extends  up  to  the  manhole,  so  that 
the  cock  may  be  readily  opened  or  closed  from  the 
outside.  The  cistern  and  well  are  now  walled  and 
cemented  in  the  usual  way,  care  being  taken  to 
make  all  tight  about  the  pipe  where  it  penetrates 
the  walls.  When  all  is  hardened  and  tight,  and 
water  let  into  the  cistern,  the  stop-cock  may  be  so 
opened  as  to  allow  it  to  filter  quite  slowly.  After¬ 
ward  no  more  water  will  pass  to  the  well  than  is 
used  from  it.  The  flow  can  soon  be  regulated 
with  the  stop-cock  to  maintain  it  nearly  uniform. 

Place  in  the  bottom  of  the  well,  at  /,  thirty 
inches  of  mixed  sand  and  charcoal,  covered  with 
six  inches  of  clear  sand  to  keep  it  down.  The  end 
of  the  stop  cock,  d,  being  a  little  above  the  bottom 
of  the  cistern,  any  sediment  accumulating  there 
will  not  be  drawn  through  to  the  filter.  What 
water  does  pass  through  will  work  its  way  slowly 
upward  through  the  sand  and  charcoal,  and  be 
purified  in  the  best  manner  on  the  way.  To  renew 
the  filtering  material,  close  the  stop-cock,  clear  out 
the  well,  put  in  new  material,  and  let  on  the  water 
again.  If  water  is  scarce,  pump  what  is  in  tne  well 
above  the  filter  back  into  the  cistern  to  save  it. 

Of  course  a  pump  will  be  placed  in  the  well, 


and  the  pipe  attached  to  it  may  extend  down  almost 
to  the  filter.  For  the  convenience  of  cleaning,  the 


Fig.  1. — A  BARROW  FOR  STRAW,  ETC. 


are  thoroughly  dry.  Thus  cared  for,  corn  has 
been  found  to  vegetate  pretty  well,  even  if  plucked 
green  and  soft  enough  to  be  boiled  for  the  table. 
Flint  corn  may  be  a  single  exception  when  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  milky  state  and  thus  dried.  Those 
whose  corn  was  not  well  ripened  by  October, 
should  make  the  experiment  with  it,  especially  if 
of  a  favorite  sort.  But  in  all  cases  test  some  por¬ 
tions  of  corn  and  all  other  seeds  in  ample  time  to 
procure  that  which  is  perfect,  before  wasting  soil, 
work  and  time  in  planting  any  that  may  fail. 


pipe  should  run  down  near  one  side  of  the  well. 

[In  constructing  several  cisterns  a  dozen  years 
ago,  on  the  general  principles  above  described,  but 
without  the  convenient  stop-cock,  the  connecting 
pipe  used  was  in  some  cases  a  two-inch  tin-lined 
lead  pipe,  in  others  a  galvanized  iron,  and  in  others 
a  glazed  earthenware  drain  tube. — An  important 
provision  was  the  placing  under  the  filtering  ma¬ 
terial  a  quantity  of  small  stones,  covered  first  with 
gravel  and  then  with  coarse  sand  ;  otherwise  the 
small  surface  of  sand  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  end  of  the  pipe  soon  chokes.  Our  latest  device 
was  to  leave  in  the  bottom  of  the  filtering  well  an 
open  space  of  four  inches,  covered  with  a  strong 
oak  plank,  full  of  small  auger  holes,  and  supported 
on  bricks  laid  on  their  edges.  The  first  layer  on 
the  plank  was  coarse  charcoal,  and  above  this  al¬ 
ternate  layers  of  charcoal  and  river  sand,  or  other 
sand  well  washed.  In  renewing  the  filters  several 
years  after,  a  good  deal  of  material  was  found 
in  the  space  under  them,  and  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  having  it  at  least  six  inches  deep.— Eds.] 


Some  Useful  Barrows. 

As  a  rule  we  need  not  go  to  Europe  for  garden 
and  farm  implements.  Much  work  done  by  us 
with  horse  power  is  largely  performed  there  by  men 
or  women,  and  they  have  some  conveniences  for 
lightening  this,  that  may  now  and  then  be  useful  to 
us.  Our  garden  barrow,  with  or  without  sides,  is 
made  to  serve  ‘for  several  purposes,  while  abroad 
those  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes  are 
common.  Figure  1  shows  one  frequently  seen 
in  Holland,  often  with  high  pieces  at  the  back. 
It  is  used  for  carrying  faggots,  straw,  forage,  etc. 
The  barrow  in  figure  2  is  employed  in  the  south  of 


Great  Improvement  in  Vegetables. 

Those  who  frequent  our  markets  can  not  fail  to 
notice  the  decided  improvement  in  vegetables  of 
late  years.  This  is  limited  to  no  particular  kind, 
but  nearly  all  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  ten 
years  ago.  The  irregular  hollow  tomatoes  have 
been  superseded  by  smooth 
and  solid  kinds.  Celery  is  no 
longer  a  bunch  of  long  green 
leaves,  with  a  small  eatable 
portion  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  stalk ;  and  so  on,  all 
through  the  list.  This  season 
we  notice  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  carrots.  Iusteadofthe 
long,  tapering  root,  like  figure 
2,  a  large  share  of  the  carrots 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2 

now  coming  to  market  are  shaped  as  in  figure  1. 
This  avoids  the  waste  that  occurs  with  the  others, 
as  the  long  slender  part  is  of  little  use,  and  roots 
of  this  shape  are  much  more  easily  dug  than  those 
which  go  deep  into  the  soil.  These  improvements 
are  due  to  care  in  selecting  the  stock  from  which 
seeds  are  grown.  Those  who  wish  to  raise  their 
own  seeds  of  any  improved  vegetable,  must  take 
the  same  care  in  selecting,  otherwise  the  variety 
will  “run  out,”  or  revert  to  its  original  condition. 


Better  than  Butter  ! 


Fig.  2. — BARROW  WITH  BASKET. 

Europe  in  gathering  farm  and  garden  crops  ;  baskets 
or  boxes  of  various  sizes  may  be  attached.  As  the 
weight  rests  upon  the  wheels  a  heavy  load  may  be 
taken.  A  barrow  used  for  carrying  heavy  weights  to 
great  distances  is  shown  in  figure  3  ;  a  strap  at  the 


Fig.  3. — LONG-HANDLED  BARROW. 

ends  of  its  long  handles  and  passing  over  the 
shoulders  relieves  the  arms  of  a  share  of  the 
weight;  having  two  wheels,  it  is  very  steady. 


One  great  cause  of  the  seed  corn  rotting  in  the 
ground,  or  not  coming  up  abundantly,  is  that 
6eed  is  not  properly  dried  during  winter.  All 
designed  for  6eed,  if  not  thoroughly  ripened  and 
dried  when  gathered,  should  have  the  husks 
stripped  down  immediately  and  then  hung  up  in 
some  warm,  well-sheltered  place,  until  the  kernels 


W.  D.  Boynton,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  writes  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  thus  :  When  a  farmer  is  re¬ 
mote  from  markets  which  give  fancy  prices  for 
fresh  “gilt-edge”  butter,  does  it  pay  to  take  the 
milk  from  the  calves,  hire  extra  help,  neglect  other 
important  farm  work,  and  take  a  day  every  little 
while  to  go  to  market  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  at 
twenty  cents  a  pound  for  butter  the  margin  for 
profit  is  pretty  small.  In  a  large,  well-equipped 
dairy,  handsome  profits  no  doubt  are  realized,  but 
not  where  one  has  only  eight  or  ten  cows.  The 
early  morning  hours,  when  he  should  be  in  the 
field,  are  occupied  in  milking  and  churning,  and 
the  time  spent  in  marketing  often  compels  neglect 
of  other  farm  work,  resulting  in  serious  loss. 

Would  it  not  be  much  more  profitable  to  let  the 
calves  have  the  milk,  and  thereby  double  the  value 
of  the  stock  grown  ?  A  large  stock  raiser  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  recently  gave  it  as  his  experience  that 
one  good  cow  would  raise  two  calves, and  thathe  pro¬ 
posed  to  pursue  that  method  altogether  hereafter. 
He  gives  the  calves  all  the  feed  they  will  stand, 
from  the  very  first,  and  sells  them  for  beef  when 
about  fourteen  months  old,  at  which  age  they 
weigh  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  At 
seven  cents  per  pound,  they  bring  him  the  nice 
|  little  sum  of  twenty-four  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
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A  Sheep  Barn. 

SECOND  PRIZE  BT  D.  M.  WELDAY. 

The  sheep  barn  shown  in  figures  1  to  6  is  adapted 
for  using  the  horse-fork  while  storing  the  hayiD  the 
loft.  There  is  not  a  single  cross-beam  in  the  way. 
The  barn  is  sixty  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide.  The 
first  story  is  ten  feet  high,  and  the  ridge-pole  is 
thirty-five  feet.  Forty  toDS  of  hay  can  easily  be 
stored  in  the  loft  from  either  end,  without  a  man 
being  needed  to  pack  it  away.  This  is  more  than 
enough  for  the  two  hundred  sheep  which  this  barn 
will  accommodate.  The  bay  is  thrown  into  the 
pens  below  as  needed.  Figure  1  shows  the  ground 
plan,  with  its  twenty-four  stone  posts,  which  are 
each  four  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  across  at  the 
base,  and  tapering  to  twelve  inches  at  the  top.  [Use 
brick  piers  where  suitable  stones  are  absent.— Ed.] 
The  floor  is  shown  in  figure  2,  with  the  joist  bear¬ 
ers  and  hay  shutes.  An  end  bent  is  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  3  ;  A  is  the  door  to  the  ground  floor,  and  B  the 
hay-loft  door,  which  is  ten  by  ten  feet,  and  is  let 
down  on  the  outside  by  a  small  rope  and  pulley. 
These  hay  doors,  one  at  each  end,  are  held  by 
guides  nailed  to  the  weather  boards,  and  a  “  stop” 
at  the  lower  end.  Figure  4  shows  one  of  the  four 
middle  bents,  with-  its  standing  braces,  purline 
posts,  etc.  These  timbers  are  fitted  with  dove-tail 
tenons.  Figure  5  6hows  a  side  frame  of  the  barn 
from  the  sill  to  the  plate,  with  all  the  cross-pieces. 
The  ends  of  the  roof  project,  as  seen  in  figure  6, 
to  furnish  an  attachment  for  the  horse-fork.  The 
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Fig.  1. — GROUND  PLAN  OP  SHEEP  BARN. 


horse-fork  track,  or  “  railway,”  extends  from  this 


back  into  the  loft  for  twenty-six  feet.  Upon  this 
projection  the  hay  is  lifted  perpendicularly,  instead 
of  being  drawn  against  the  end  of  the  barn.  The 
supports  to  this  end  are  two  stout  rods, extending  to 
a  girder  six  inches  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  doors. 

Materials  and  Cost  : 


The  following  estimates  are  for  substantial  oak 
frame,  and  No.  1  pine  siding  and  shingles.  Oak 
siding  and  oak  lap  shingles  would  lessen  the  cost : 


2  sills,  10  by  10  in.  by  87  ft, 

2  sills,  10  by  10  in.  by  25  ft. 

4  sills,  10  by  10 in.  by  9  ft. 

4  joist,  beams,  8  by  12  in.  by 
30  ft. 

4  joist  beams,  8  by  12  in.  by 

8  ft. 

2  joist  beams,  8  by  12  in.  by 
14 %  ft. 

8  caps,  8  by  8  in.  by  5%  ft. 

8  middle  posts,  8  by  10  in. 
by  9  ft. 

4  dover  posts,  4  by  8  in.  by 

9  ft. 

12  sideposts,8by8in.by20ft. 

4  purline  posts,  8  by  8  in.  by 
26  ft. 

2  center  puriine  posts,  8  by 
8  in.  by  14%  ft. 

8  purline  posts,  8  by  8  in.  by 
18  ft. 

12  shed  ties,8  by  8  in.  by  8%  ft . 

8  standing  braces,  6  by  8  in. 
by  10  ft. 

14,522  ft.  oak  timber,  @  $12.50 
1,800  ft,  oak  flooring,  @  $12.0( 


8  standing  braces,  6  by  8  in. 
by  10%  ft. 

4  plates,  7  by  8  in.  by  37  ft. 

4  plates,  7  by  8  in.  by  25  ft. 

2  end  girders,  8  by  8  in.  by 
14%  ft. 

70  joists,  2  by  9  in.  by  12  ft. 

32  end  nail  ties,  4  by  4  in.  by 

50  nail  ties,  4  by  4  in.  by  12  ft. 
4  nail  ties,  4  by  4  in.  by  7  ft. 
4  nail  ties,  4  by  4  in.  by  4  ft. 

4  gable  door  posts,  4  by  4  in. 

Qy  5^ 

62  rafters,  2  by  5  in.  by  12  ft. 
62  rafters,  2  by  5  in.  by  11  ft. 
29  brace  pieces,  8%  by  4  in. 
by  10  ft. 

1,800  ft.  oak  flooring  for  hay 
loft. 

4,200  ft.  pine  siding. 

6.820  ft.  lath. 

22,816  shingles. 

1  1,000  ft . $181.52 

$  1,000  ft .  21.60 


Fig.  2.— PLAN  OP  FLOOR. 


4,200  ft.  pine  siding,  @  $24.00  tp  1,000  ft. 

22,816  pine  shingles,  @  $4.50  $  1,000 . 

Five  kegs  nails,  @  $3.50 . 

Eight  pairs  of  hinges,  @  50c . 

Carpenter  work . 

Excavating  and  stone  work . 

Total  cost . . . 


.  100.80 
.  102.67 
.  17.50 
.  4.00 

.  175.00 
.  25,00 
$616,67 


Unwise  Objection  to  Bounty  on  Foxes. 


The  opposition  to  the  proposed  State  bounty  on 
foxes  will  be  likely  to  come  from  the  cities  and 
villages,  which  are  not  engaged  in  poultry  raising. 


They  have  no  flocks  of  turkeys,  or  geese,  or  ducks, 
and  but  few  hens,  for  the  foxes  to  disturb,  and 
many  consider  that  they  have  no  interest  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  destruction  of  foxes.  This  is  a 
superficial  view.  The  city  and  village  population 
are  large  consumers  of  poultry,  and  are  even  more 
interested  in  buying  it  cheaply  than  the  farmers. 
This  they  can  not  have  while  foxes  abound.  It  is 
said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  a  pound  of 
poultry,  with  good  facilities  for  range  and  feed,  can 
be  made  at  about  the  expense  of  a  pound  of  pork  ; 
the  average  selling  price  is  more  than  double,  which 
is  a  clear  index  of  the  increased  cost  of  producing 
it.  This  is  occasioned  mainly  by  the  depredations 
of  foxes  and  other  enemies  of  the  poultry  yard. 


The  fox  is  unquestionably  the  most  destructive  in 
some  of  the  Northern  States.  Many  farmers  ad¬ 
mirably  situated  for  raising  turkeys,  in  every  other 
respect,  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  business 
on  account  of  this  great  risk.  Those  who  follow  it 
have  to  keep  very  close  watch  of  their  flocks,  and, 
if  they  would  be  successful,  have  to  pay  the  wages 
of  a  boy  or  girl  during  the  summer  to  do  this. 
With  all  their  vigilance,  foxes  not  infrequently 
break  up  the  nests  of  turkeys,  or  destroy  scores  of 
the  half-grown  birds,  in  a  single  night.  In  almost 
any  good  turkey  region,  not  half  the  birds  are 
raised  that  easily  might  be  if  the  farmers  were 
freed  from  this  enormous  tax  and  risk.  The  only 
remedy  for  dear  poultry  for  our  urban  friends  is 
the  destruction  of  foxes  by  persistent  high  boun¬ 
ties  by  the  State  legislature.  A  single  township  of 
farmers  cannot  help  themselves.  They  may  do 
their  best,  and  tbe  foxes  of  neighboring  towns  will 


assail  their  flocks.  The  needed  legislation,  if  we 
have  it  at  all,  must  come  from  the  farmers.  They 
are  generally  in  the  majority,  and  can  have  what 
they  ask  for.  Let  us  have  a  State  bounty  on  foxes 
before  this  present  winter  is  ended.  C. 

[Our  Connecticut  correspondent  is  very  much  in 
earnest,  and  no  doubt  both  himself  and  neighbors 
have  good  reason  to  be.  We  suspect  the  evil  is  not 
so  serious  in  many  other  States.  It  is  said  that  the 
fox-hunting  clubs  about  New  York — on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  in  New  Jersey,  etc. — find  difficulty  in  getting 
foxes  euough  to  keep  up  theirsport.  Friend  “  C.” 
might  invite  them  up  to  his  locality  for  a  week  or 
two.  They  are  generally  wealthy,  and  would  pay 
all  expenses,  doubtless — except  for  the  crops 
trampled  and  fences  broken.  We  should  suppose 
they  Would  jump  at  the  chance  of  ridding  any  sec¬ 
tion  of  all  its  real,  genuine,  bona  fide  wild  foxes. — 
Still  a  State  bounty,  like  the  one  suggested,  will 
cost  little  where  foxes  do  not  abound,  and  be 
very  useful  where  they  do. — Eds.] 


How  to  Bring  Up  Worn-out  Land. 


Sir  John  Bennett  Lawes  has  written  a  chapter 
for  the  new  edition  of  Harris’  “  Talks  on  Manure,” 
on  “  Restoring  Fertility  to  the  Soil,”  a  subject  that 
interests  all  our  farmers  who  do  not  cultivate  a 
virgin  soil.  It  is  a  most  valuable  contribution,  and 
shows  how  science  may  be  applied  with  a  view  to 
dollars  and  cents.  A  relative  of  Mr.  Lawes,  hav- 
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Fig.  5. — FRAME  WORK  OF  SIDE. 

ing  several  thousand  acres  of  exceedingly  poor  and 
worn-out  land,  consulted  him  as  to  the  best  method 
of  treating  it.  The  growth  of  crops  with  the  aid 
of  artificial  manures  is  discussed,  and  it  is  clearly 
shown  why  this  would  not  be  profitable  on  such 
poor  land.  The  plan  decided  upon  was  to  make 
the  production  of  meat  the  basis  of  renovation  ;  to 
stop  all  tillage,  and  endeavor  to  get  the  soil  into 
pasturage,  by  giving  it  the  plant  food  to  enable  it 
to  grow  good  grasses.  A  flock  of  sheep  was  to  be 
allowed  to  run  over  the  land  during  the  day,  and 
to  be  folded  there  every  night,  and  fed  one  pound 
each  of  cotton-seed  cake.  The  use  of  sheep  in 
renovating  land  is  not  new  to  our  farmers,  and  has 
often  been  advocated  in  these  pages, but  the  practice 
has  rarely  been  presented  in  so  systematic  a  manner. 
Sheep  in  flocks  of  one  hundred  enclosed  by  mova¬ 
ble  fences,  or  hurdles,  upon  a  space  twenty  by 
twenty-five  yards,  and  the  folds  moved  daily,  would 
in  ten  days  cover  an  acre  each,  and  the  manure  of 
one  thousand  pounds  of  the  cake  would  be  well  dis¬ 
tributed  upon  this  amount  of  land.  This  quantity 
of  manure  contains  seventy-seven  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  sixty-eight  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
thirty-two  pounds  of  potash.  These  fertilizers 
cannot  be  purchased  in  any  artificial  manure  at  so 
cheap  a  rate,  since  the  increase  in  the  weight  of 


the  sheep  fed  in  this  manner  goes  far  to  offset 
their  original  cost  in  the  cotton  seed  cake. 


1883.] 
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The  Origin  of  Wheat. 

Whether  any  of  our  cereals  have  ever  been  found 
in  a  perfectly  wild  or  native  state,  is  still  an  unset¬ 
tled  point.  Some  claim  that  wheat  has  beeu  met 
with  in  parts  of  Asia  where  it  could  not  have  been 
introduced,  but  this  is  doubted  by  otheis.  Botan¬ 
ists  have  long  discussed  the  question  of  its  origin, 
some  insisting  that  all  our  numerous  varieties  came 
from  a  single  original  species,  while  others  sup¬ 
pose  there  were  several  such  species,  and  that  these 
had  become  extinct,  or  still  remained  unrecognized. 
Several  years  ago,  a  gardener  in  the  south  of 
France,  named  Fabre,  professed  to  have  discovered 


supposed  parent  op  WHEAT  (y Egitops  ovata). 


the  real  source  of  wheat.  He  experimented  with 
a  common  wild  grass  of  the  country,  which,  by 
successive  yearly  sowings,  produced  in  about 
twelve  generations  wheat  as  good  as  the  average 
kinds.  This  announcement  excited  great  interest, 
and  directed  the  attention  of  experimenters  to  the 
grass,  which  acquired  new  distinction  as  the  parent 
of  the  most  important  cereal.  The  grass,  formerly 
known  as  JEgilops  ovata  (it  has  lately  been  united 
with  the  wheat  genus,  Triticum ),  is  common  all 
through  the  Mediterranean  region,  but  so  unim¬ 
portant  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  a  common 
name.  Its  general  appearance  is  given  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  which  is  of  the  real  size,  though  the 
bight  varies  from  four  to  twelve  inches.  Some  ex¬ 
perimenters,  among  whom  was  Dunal,  the  botanist, 
claimed  to  have  confirmed  Fabre’s  results,  and 
were  strong  advocates  of  this  as  the  origin  of 
wheat.  Godron,  a  man  of  science  at  Montpelier, 
suspected  that  this  alleged  conversion  of  the  grass 
was  due  to  its  hybridization  by  the  pollen  of  true 
wheat,  and  afterwards  proved  this  to  be  so  by  di¬ 
rect  experiment.  The  view  that  yEgilops  is  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  wheat  is  now  generally  abandoned,  though 
there  are  a  few  who  still  adhere  to  it.  While  the 
grass  lost  interest  as  the  parent  of  wheat,  it  ac¬ 


quired  another  distinction  in  affording  the  first 
instance  in  which  hybridizing  was  known  to  have 
occurred  spontaneously  between  species  of  grass. 


Oranges  in  California. 

BT  M.  E.  BAMPORD. 

Orange  trees  were  first  planted  in  California 
about  1820,  by  Franciscan  friars,  at  the  old  San 
Gabriel  Mission  in  Los  Angeles  county.  Many  of 
these  old  trees  still  bear  excellent  fruit.  San  Ga¬ 
briel  is  now  the  chief  orange  centre  of  California, 
having  probably  half  the  bearing  trees  in  the  State. 
In  this  locality  the  orchards  have  often  netted  live 
hundred  dollars  per  acre,  annually.  In  1834,  when 
the  trees  at  San  Gabriel  had  just  begun  bearing, 
Don  Louis  Vignes  took  young  trees  from  there 
and  started  the  second  California  orange  orchard, 
at  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Seven  years  later  Wm. 
Wolfskill  planted  a  second  orchard  at  Los  Angeles. 
His  neighbors  ridiculed  him,  telling  him  he  would 
get  no  fruit  during  his  life-time,  but  he  lived  to 
enjoy  his  oranges  for  twenty  years,  and  they  often 
gave  him  an  income  of  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre. 
His  last  crop,  on  about  twenty-eight  acres,  sold  on 
the  trees  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
earliest  orchards,  however,  contained  but  a  few 
trees  each,  and  were  enclosed  by  adobe  walls  to 
prevent  injury  from  the  herds  of  wild  cattle. 

From  1857  to  1862  orange  growing  was  greatly 
checked  by  the  insects,  which  caused  an  almost 
total  failure.  But  in  1862  this  pest  abated  and  there 
was  a  good  crop.  There  were  then  in  the  whole 
State  only  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  trees, 
over  two-thirds  of  which  were  in  the  Wolfskill 
orchard.  From  1870  to  1880  much  excitement  ex¬ 
isted  in  Southern  California  over  orange  culture, 
and  every  man  who  could  secure  an  acre,  planted 
it  with  these  trees,  expecting  to  realize  a  fortune. 
The  best  fruit  sold  for  about  forty  dollars  per 
thousand,  and  down  to  twenty  dollars  for  poorer 
qualities.  The  present  price  in  San  Francisco  is 
about  fifteen  dollars  per  thousand,  but  at  this  rate 
a  well  established  orange  orchard  is  very  profit¬ 
able,  and  much  to  be  desired  by  those  wishing  to 
secure  a  comfortable  competence. 

In  1879  fifteen  car  loads  were  sent  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Utah,  and  from  that  date  Salt  Lake 
City  has  continued  to  be  a  good  market  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  oranges.  Since  1862  their  culture  has  been 
much  extended.  The  Surveyor  General  reported  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bearing  trees  in  1880  ; 
and  there  are  probably  three  or  four  times  as  many 
not  yet  yielding  fruit — the  total  number  of  trees 
being  estimated  at  one  million.  San  Francisco  uses 
almost  twelve  million  oranges  annually,  of  which 
over  half  are  from  home  orchards,  five  millions 
being  still  imported  from  Tahiti  and  Mexico.  The 
entire  crop  of  this  State  for  the  season  of  1881-2 
was  twenty  millions.  A  great  annual  increase  is 
generally  anticipated  during  the  next  decade. 

As  California  oranges  come  in  market  after  those 
from  Florida,  there  is  no  competition  in  the  Western 
States,  and  little  danger  of  over  production.  The 
various  railroads  have  of  late  favored  the  growers 
by  reducing  freights  to  certain  points,  espec¬ 
ially  to  Arizona,  in  whose  hot  dry  climate  this  fruit 
is  most  welcome.  Though  mainly  grown  in  the 
irrigable  district  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
orange  trees  are  planted  and  flourish  throughout 
the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  even  at  an  elevation  of 
a  thousand  feet  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  foot-hills 
the  fruit  ripens  earlier  than  in  Southern  California. 

Sixty  to  one  hundred  trees  occupy  an  acre  ;  when 
full  grown  they  are  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high, 
and  shade  a  circle  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  orchards  are  generally  irrigated  every  six 
weeks,  and  plowed  after  each  watering  to  prevent 
baking.  Bearing  begins  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eighth  year  after  planting ;  in  ten  years  about 
one  thousand  oranges  per  tree  are  picked,  and 
in  fifteen  years  about  two  thousand.  The  fruit 
is  often  sold  on  the  trees,  the  buyers  doing 
the  picking,  packing,  and  shipping.  Ripening 
continues  from  December  to  April,  but  the  harvest 
lasts  nearly  all  the  year,  since  many  leave  the  ripe 


fruit  on  the  trees  several  months,  thinking  the 
flavor  is  thus  improved.  California  oranges  having 
drier  skins  than  those  grown  in  other  climates,  are 
well  adapted  for  export.  Eight  boxes  sent  from 
Los  Angeles  to  London,  in  1875,  arrived  in  the  most 
perfect  condition,  not  one  being  lost  by  decay. 

In  planting  orchards  in  Southern  California, 
seedlings  and  buddings  are  used.  The  former  are 
now  in  disfavor  as  the  product  is  small  every 
alternate  year  ;  and  the  thick  thorns  often  injure 
the  fruit  when  sw'ayed  by  winds.  Budded  trees 
grow  less  tall,  have  very  few  thorns,  and  their 
more  open  branches  facilitate  gathering  the  crop. 


Damages  to  Orchard  Trees. 

When  the  owner  visits  his  young  orchard  after 
the  snows  have  melted  away  in  spring,  he  often 
makes  the  disheartening  discovery  that  many  of 
his  trees  have  been  girdled  by  mice  or  rabc.ts.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  our  own  correspondence,  the  damage  by 
these  animals  must  in  the  aggregate  be  very  heavy, 
and  sensible  of  its  importance,  we  have  given  each 
year,  in  our  “  Hints  About  Work,”  a  timely  warn¬ 
ing.  But  numerous  letters  come  every  spring  an¬ 
nouncing  the  injury  and  asking  how  the  trees  can 
be  saved.  The  discovery  is  often  made  so  late 
that  a  reply  and  remedy  cannot  be  given  through 
the  paper  until  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  for 
it  to  be  of  use.  We  therefore  refer  to  the  matter 
at  the  beginning  instead  of  at  the  end  of  winter. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  examine  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  injury.  Frequently  it  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  looks,  and  the  inner  bark  is  not  entirely  removed. 
If  this  covers  even  a  fourth  of  the  wounded  por¬ 
tion,  and  connects  the  bark  above  the  wound  with 
that  below  it,  the  chances  are  that  the  wound 
will  heal  if  drying  can  be  prevented.  The  ordinary 
grafting  wax,  applied  on  old,  worn  cotton  cloth,  or 
on  paper,  as  used  in  grafting,  should  be  applied 
over  the  injured  portion.  This,  especially  on  quite 
small  trees,  will  prevent  all  evaporation.  Another 
application  is  the  old  grafting  clay,  made  by  thor¬ 
oughly  mixing  and  beating  together  stiff  clay  with 
half  as  much  cow  manure.  Apply  this  over  the 
wound  quite  thickly,  and  fasten  it  in  place  by 
wrapping  with  an  old  cloth  and  tying  with  strings. 
If  the  inner  bark  is  completely  gone,  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  to  bridge  over  the  wound  with  cions, 


MANNER  OP  INSERTING  THE  CIONS. 


and  thus  restore  the  communication  between  the 
roots  and  the  top.  The  cions  may  be  taken  from 
the  same  tree  if  they  can  be  spared,  or  those  from 
another  of  the  same  kind  will  answer  as  well. 
The  methods  of  cutting  the  cions  and  inserting 
them  are  so  plainly  shown  that  description  is  un¬ 
necessary.  A  small  chisel  may  be  used  to  aid  in 
setting  the  cions.  This  method  of  cutting  the 
ends  is  better  than  making  the  slope  on  the  opposite 
side.  If  the  wound  is  low  enough,  it  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  mound  of  earth;  if  not,  employ  one  of 
the  methods  suggested  above.  If  the  injured  trees 
are  young  and  numerous,  it  may  be  cheaper  in  the 
end  to  replace  them  with  new  trees,  than  to  try 
to  repair  the  old  ones  by  the  insertion  of  cions. 
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Home-Made  Clothes  Bars. 


A  simple  contrivance  for  holding  freshly-ironed 
clothes  is  made  of  strips  of  wood  about  three  feet 
long,  an  inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  A  hole 
is  bored  near  the  end  of  each  strip,  through  which 
runs  strong  twine,  with  a  large  knot  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  each  strip,  to  keep  them  equal  distances 


apart.  The  twine  passes  over  the  top  loosely 
enough  not  to  interfere  with  hanging  articles  on 
the  upper  bar.  A  wire  loop  is  fastened  to  the 
twine,  by  which  the  bars  when  in  use  are  suspend¬ 
ed  from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling.  The  bars  are  con¬ 
venient  on  washing-day  for  holding  such  small  arti¬ 
cles  as  napkins,  collars,  cuffs,  and  handkerchiefs, 
when  hung  out  on  the  porch  or  a  limb  of  a  tree. 
The  bars  take  up  little  room,  are  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place,  and  may  be  rolled  up  into 
small  compass  when  not  in  use.  The  material 
costs  but  a  trifle,  even  if  new  is  bought.  However, 
a  purchase  is  seldom  necessary,  for  old  shade- 
rollers  or  broom  handles  answer  the  purpose  as 
well  as  strips  made  to  order,  and  pieces  of  twine 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  “  string  box.”  A 
loop  of  twine  could  be  used  in  place  of  the  wire. 


What  shall  we  Wear? 

Ladies  winter  outside  garments  are  long,  closely- 
fitting  ulsters,  or  of  dolman  shape,  with  loose 
sleeves.  Those  of  beaver  cloth  are  of  new  shades 
of  brown  and  gray,  or  black.  Many  very  useful 
short  sacks  as  well  as  long  ones  are  made  from  a 
new  fabric  called  “  Jersey  Cloth.”  Some  of  these, 
for  house  wear,  are  handsomely  braided,  and  cost 
five  to  six  dollars.  Long  ulsters  are  from  twelve 
to  twenty-five  dollars.  Many  liave  a  deep  plush 
border.  Velveteen  is  now  of  fine  quality,  choice 
shades,  and  is  very  popular.  It  costs  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  a  half  a  yard,  and  can  be  found  in  all  colors. 

For  a  young  lady  a  very  handsome  suit  would  be 
dark  maroon  velveteen,  with  a  small  collar  and 
cuffs  of  some  light  gray  fur,  and  a  small  bonnet  of 
shirred  maroon  velvet,  having  a  bunch  of  flowers 
at  the  left  side,  of  light  orange  color  shaded  to 
deep  red,  and  double  strings  of  narrow  satin  or 
velvet  ribbon  tied  in  long  loops.  For  an  older 
lady,  a  suit  of  black  velveteen,  with  a  black  velvet 
bonnet  trimmed  with  plaited  gray  lace  all  around 
the  edge,  and  a  bunch  of  three  small  gray  feathers, 
is  very  quiet  and  lady  like.  For  richer  cloaks  and 
suits,  there  are  heavy  brocade  velvets  and  cloths, 


and  the  ever  substantial  seal-skin  sacks.  Fur  is 
always  worn  as  trimming,  but  braid,  broad  or  nar¬ 
row,  in  rows  or  as  embroidery,  is  inexpensive  and 
stylish  this  winter,  both  for  cloaks  and  dresses. 

Little  girls’  suits  are  usually  of  two  kinds  of 
goods^ — either  plain  and  plaid  combined,  or  two 
contrasting  colors  in  plain  goods.  The  skirt  is 
made  with  box  plaits,  a  broad  sash  of  the  same 
materia],  and  a  plain  princesse  bodice,  of  different 
color  or  material,  or  a  blouse  waist,  which  is  much 
worn  by  ladies  as  well  as  children.  Small  poke 
bonnets,  shirred  inside  as  well  as  outside,  trimmed 
with  rosettes  and  strings  of  narrow  ribbon,  will  be 
worn  this  winter  by  little  girls.  Worsted  caps  of 
various  styles,  instead  of  hoods,  are  used  for 
school.  They  are  made  at  home,  and  have  two  or 
three  large  pompons  of  different  shades,  of  same 
color  as  the  hood.  These  pompons  are  made  on 
cards  like  the  round  ball  tassels,  which  almost 
every  one  knows  how  to  prepare. 

Little  boys  wear  plaid  suits  of  the  dull  colors, 
which  are  brought  out  this  fall,  instead  of  the  old 
gay  ones.  They  have  three  plaits  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  are  belted  at  the  waist,  and  have  velvet  collar 
and  cuffs.  A  plain  ulster  and  cap  to  match,  with 
a  broad  collar  of  linen  or  embroidery,  complete 
the  street  suit.  If  nice  embroideries  cannot  be 
afforded,  plain  linen  with  a  simple  edge  should  be 
woni.  Do  not  make  them  of  cheap  lace.  A  pro¬ 
fusion  of  this,  like  very  cheap  jewelry,  is  vulgar. 

One  of  fashion’s  freaks  this  fall  is  to  have  little 
or  no  white  about  the  neck,  and  many  ladies  are 
wearing  a  ruching  of  black  lace,  but  this  is  unbe¬ 
coming  to  most  persons,  and  will  not  be  generally 
adopted.  Standing  collars  fastened  with  a  gold 
button  are  very  neat.  Broad  white  ties  and  lace 
handkerchiefs  are  laid  aside.  One  can  hardly  be 
odd  in  dress,  if  good  taste  in  harmonizing  colors  is 
observed,  and  if  the  rule  is  adopted  of  having  but 
very  few  dresses  and  wearing  them  while  in  style. 

Many  of  the  large  stores,  on  application,  will 
send  to  any  address  illustrated  catalogues  of  their 
stock  of  goods,  with  samples  and  the  prices, 
from  which  persons  living  at  a  distance  may  with 
safety  make  a  selection.  Ethel  Stone. 


A  Cellar  Closet. 

The  engraving  below  shows  how  a  cellar  closet 
may  be  cheaply  and  easily  made.  Trvo  wide  boards, 
forming  the  sides  of  the  closet,  are  nailed  to  joists 
by  their  ends.  A  board  is  nailed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  side  pieces,  and  extends  a  foot  or  more  upon 
each  side.  These  end,f;,  when  bordered  with  a  lath, 
make  very  convenient  shelves.  The  top  board  of 


A  HANGING  CLOSET. 


the  closet  also  furnishes  a  place  for  holding  many 
articles.  The  number  of  shelves  within  the  closet 
is  determined  by  the  length  of  the  side  boards  and 
the  size  of  the  articles  to  be  kept  in  the  closet.  A 
lock  may  be  easily  fitted  upon  one  of  the  doors, 
the  other  being  fastened  by  hooks  inside  at  the 
top  and  bottom.  A  hanging  closet  of  this  sort 
may  be  convenient  in  the  wood  shed,  farm  shop, 
or  other  out-building,  and  is  easily  constructed. 


Did  13,180  anA  11,690  Pay? 

At  one  of  the  Agricultural  Fairs  of  this  year,  a 
large  building  was  filled  with  woman’s  handiwork, 
of  which  the  separate  specimens  numbered  well 
into  the  thousands.  Aside  from  some  useful  rugs, 
cover-lids,  bed-quilts,  and  stockings,  nine-tenths 
of  all  other  articles  were  “  fancy  work.”  (We 
confess  to  having  been  more  interested  in  the  nu¬ 
merous  loaves  of  home-made  ■  bread  in  the  corner 
of  a  small  tent  near  by.)  In  all  this  fancy  work, 
the  attention  of  the  crowd  of  visitors  seemed  to 
be  most  drawn  to  two  quilts,  not  on  account  of 
their  superior  utility  or  beauty,  but  because  the 
cards  on  them  stated  that  one  contained  thirteen 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  separate  pieces, 
and  the  other  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-six  !  We  think  the  ladies  present  called  it 
the  “  saw-tooth  pattern  an  appropriate  name,  as 
each  piece  was  triangular  in  form,  like  a  tooth  cut 
off  from  a  coarse  saw.  As  we  looked  at  them,  and 
have  since  thought  of  them  again  and  again,  and 
of  the  hours  and  days  and  weeks  and  months  spent 
upon  these  two  quilts,  having  no  special  advantage 
for  use,  and  no  particular  beauty  except  an  end¬ 
less  succession  of  small  bits  of  calico,  all  alike  in 
size  and  form,  the  question  has  constantly  come  up, 
did  it  pay  to  make  them,  merely  to  have  it  said, 
they  number  so  mdny  thousand  pieces  ?  The  two 
contained  twenty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  bits  of  cloth  of  various  shades  and  patterns, 
all  neatly  and  regularly  sewn  together.  If  only 
five  minutes’  time  were  given  to  each  piece,  over 
two  thousand  hours  of  careful  work  were  required  ! 
If  made  by  an  iuvalid  who  had  nothing  more  use¬ 
ful  to  do,  perhaps  they  may  have  served  as  a  pas¬ 
time  ;  but  we  leave  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether 
such  work  is  to  be  encouraged  among  tbe  growing 
young  misses,  who  can  better  employ  their  time. 


Always  Break  the  Skins. 

Many  persons  cannot  safely  eat  so  delicious  and 
nourishing  food  as  green  com,  or  even  green  peas  ; 
and  those  who  do  so  often  suffer,  unconscious  of 
the  cause.  Currants,  green  or  ripe,  raisins  or  dried 
currants  in  cake,  are  as  bad  for  some  people  as 
gravel  stones.  Children  suffer  diarrhoea  from  eat¬ 
ing  small  fruits.  Beans,  which  are  among  the 
most  nutritious  foods,  cause  severe  indigestion 
with  some,  unless  they  are  boiled  to  a  soft  mass  or 
porridge.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  all  this.  One 
of  the  beneficent  provisions  of  nature  is  to  secure 
the  widest  possible  diffusion  of  seeds.  Some  are 
supplied  with  wings,  as  in  the  thistle,  and  maple, 
etc.,  so  that  the  winds  float  them  to  distant  points. 
But  by  far  the  larger  number  of  seeds  are  carried 
and  scattered  by  birds  or  other  animals,  mainly  in 
their  excrements.  To  prevent  their  being  digested 
within  the  body,  most  of  them  are  covered  with  a 
thin,  hard  skin,  called  the  cuticle,  which  is  so 
formed  that  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  does 
not  act  upon  it.  If  this  cuticle  or  outer  skin  of 
corn,  peas,  beans,  and  the  like,  and  of  most  fruits, 
passes  into  the  stomach  unbroken,  they  are  not 
digested,  but  go  through  the  alimentary  canal  as 
solid  bodies,  producing  irritation  and  pain  to  those 
having  weak  digestion — or  at  least  an  extra  strain 
is  put  upon  the  alimentary  organs.  The  teeth  are 
provided  to  crush  and  break  this  cuticle  ;  but  few 
persons  masticate  their  food  so  thoroughly  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it  does  not  get  into  the 
stomach  unbroken. — Attention  to  the  simple  fact 
stated  above  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  multi¬ 
tudes.  As  children  do  not  understand  and  cannot 
appreciate  these  facts,  care  should  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  food,  fruits,  etc.,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
swallowed  unmashed.  For  green  corn  eaten  by 
young  or  old,  an  excellent  method  is,  to  always  run 
a  sharp  kuife  down  each  row  of  kernels,  cutting 
well  through  every  one  of  them.  There  are  con¬ 
venient  implements  made  for  this,  and  sold  by 
most  house-furnishing  dealers.  Then,  if  scraped 
off,  or  eaten  from  the  cob,  no  whole  kernel  will 
be  swallowed.  Green  peas  and  beans,  dry  beans 
boiled  or  baked,  raisins,  etc.,  should  always  have 
every  skin  cut  or  broken,  by  mashing  or  otherwise. 
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Housekeepers'  Measures. 

A  great  deal  of  poor  food,  especially  cakes  aud 
other  ‘‘recipe”  preparations,  is  due  to  inaccuracy 
in  measuring.  “A  pinch  ”  of  salt  or  pepper,  or  other 
condiment,  may  mean  four  times  as  much  in  one 
hand,  as  in  another,— quite  enough  to  entirely 
change  the  quality  and  flavor.  Teaspoons,  teacups 
and  coffeecups  now  vaiy  greatly.  The  old  standard 
teacup  held  just  half  a  pint,  or  four  to  the  quart, 
and  the  cotfeecup  three  quarters  of  a  pint,  or,  two 
and  two-third  cups  to  a  quart ;  but  on  testing 
several  cups  now  in  use  we  find  that  of  one  pattern 
of  teacups  three  fill  a  quart;  of  another  it  takes  five, 
and  of  another  six ;  while  of  coffeecups,  two  of  one 
set  fill  a  quart  and  of  another  it  takes  nearly  four. 
Tea  aud  table  spoons  now  vary  still  more,  some 
holding  three  times  as  much  as  others.  In  fact,  a 
large  number  of  the  so-called  recipes  or  receipts, 
aside  from  being  a  general  guide,  amount  to  about 
this  :  Make  up  a  mixture  of  such  and  such  in¬ 
gredients,  according  to  your  own  judgment  and 
taste,  and  you  may  hit  upon  a  good  thing.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  much  of  the  cutting  and 
fitting  of  garments,  though  measuring  tapes, 
graduated  yard  sticks  and  cutting  boards,  are  now 
so  cheap  that  they  are  coming  into  general  use,  in¬ 
stead  of  so  many  “  fingers  ”  length,  or  “  half  a  yard 
from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger.” 

It  would  be  a  simple  matter  aud  a  great  conven¬ 
ience,  for  any  housekeeper  to  keep  always  at  hand 
accurate  measuring  cups  of  earthenware  or  tin. 

Let  a  teacupful  or  a  tumbler 
full,  always  mean  exactly 
half  a  pint,  and  keep  a  cup 
of  that  size.  Or  use  a  small 
tin  cup — one  with  a  side 
handle  being  preferable.  A 
cup  just  three  inches  in 
diameter  and  a  trifle  over  two 
inches  deep,  holds  half  a  pint 
(3  inches  across  and  21/,,  inch¬ 
es  deep  inside  ;  or  2  inches  in 
diameter  and  31/,  inches 
deep).  Any  square  or  oblong 
cup  whose  inside  length, 
depth  and  width  in  inches  multiplied  together, 
make  about  ll'/j  inches  (14.437  inches)  holds  a  pint. 
Thus  :  a  tin  or  other  box  2‘/o  inches  square  needs 
to  be  nearly  2‘/3  inches  (2.31  inches)  deep  to  hold 
half  a  pint  (2>/2  by2V2  by  2.31  =  14.417  very  nearly.) 

Spoon  measuring  is  more  important,  especially  in 
giving  medicines.  The  top  is  so  broad  and  it  is 
so  difficult  to  know  when  a  spoon  is  evenly  full, 
that  a  “teaspoonful  dose”  of  any  medicine,  or  of 
a  flavoring  extract  in  cooking,  may  be  double  what 
is  prescribed.  The  standard  teaspoon,  evenly  full, 
holds  one-eighth  of  a  fluid  ounce,  or  128  to  a  pint ; 
and  a  standard  tablespoon  just  three  times  as 
much,  or  42  to  the  pint.  Sixty  drops  of  water  equal 
one  teaspoonful,  but  drops  of  different  liquids  vary 
in  size.  Every  family  should  have  a  “  Minim  glass  ” 
(minim  means  a  drop).  This  is  a  little  glass  tube 
or  cup  having  a  broad  base  and  a  lip  for  pouring 
from  (see  engraving).  There  are  marks  on  the 
side  and  figures  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  for  so  many 
drops, — the  figure  60  making  just  a  standard  tea¬ 
spoonful.  With  this  at  hand  one  is  always  able  to 
measure  off  exact  teaspoonfuls  of  anything.  In 
giving  medicine,  such  regularity  of  doses  may  mean 
recovery  of  health.  These  glasses  can  be  bought  at 
most  druggists  for  fifteen  to  thirty  cents  each. 


Fine  Ciicnml»cr  Pickles. —  Make  a 
brine  that  will  bear  an  egg,  and  drop  in  the  cucum¬ 
bers  ;  cover  them  with  grape  leaves  ;  weight  them 
down,  and  let  them  stand  ten  or  more  days.  Then 
take  them  out,  drain  well,  aud  soak  a  day  or  two 
in  plenty  of  clear  water,  frequently  changed.  Af¬ 
terwards  put  them  in  a  kettle  with  grape  and  cab¬ 
bage  leaves  and  a  lump  of  alum.  Cover  with  weak 
vinegar,  and  let  them  stand  until  they  turn  green. 
Then  take  out,  drain,  and  put  into  stone  jars.  For 
each  three  gallons  of  pickles  use  one  gallon  of 
cider-vinegar,  and  place  into  it  one  ounce  each  of 
mace  and  celery  seed;  two  ounces  of  ginger;  three 
ounces  each  of  cloves  and  stick  cinnamon;  four 


ounces  each  of  mustard  seed  (black  and  white 
mixed),  choice  black  pepper  and  allspice;  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  ground  mustard;  a  handful  of 
chopped  horse-radish;  two  pods  of  red  pepper;  four 
onions,  and  two  pounds  of  sugar.  Boil,  and  pour 
it  hot  over  the  pickles.  More  sugar  can  be  added 
to  suit  the  taste.  Cover  the  jar  very  closely,  and 
expose  to  the  sun  every  day  during  hot  weather. 


Ivy  in  the  House. 

No  other  plant  is  so  well  suited  for  in-door  dec¬ 
oration  as  the  true  or  European  Ivy — not  the 
substitute  known  as  “  Parlor  Ivy  ”  and  by  other 
names.  In  former  volumes  we  have  shown  how  it 


Fig.  1. — IVY  AS  WINDOW  DRAPERY. 


may  be  used  for  the  decoration  of  cornices,  picture 
frames,  etc.,  but  it  may  be  employed  in  various 
other  ways.  In  Paris  one  frequently  sees  it  used 
as  drapery  to  windows,  as  shown  in  figure  1 ;  the 
plants  being  in  boxes  and  the  stems  trained  up 
on  the  outside  of  the  window  ;  while  a  similar  ef¬ 
fect  is  produced  on  the  inside  by  the  plants  in  pots 
or  boxes.  Its  general  use  in  that  city  is  shown  by 
the  vast  numbers  in  pots  sold  by  the  plant  venders. 

Another  use  for  Ivy  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  A  plant 
box,  with  rollers  to  allow  it  to  be  moved,  has  a 
wire  trellis  at  the  back.  Two  iron  rods  are  firmly 
fixed  at  the  corners,  and  wires  stretched  between 
them. — Several  small  plants  set  in  fight  rich  soil 
will  soon  form  a  dense  screen  for  the  front  of  the 
fire  place  in  summer  and  as  a  window  screen  in 
winter.  A  pleasing  manner  of  forming  a  window 
ornament  of  Ivy  is  shown  in  figure  3.  Ivy  stems 
are  planted  in  a  pot  hung  by  three  wires,  and 
trained  above  and  below  it,  upon  supports  of  wire. 
Ivy  is  readily  trained  and  with  a  little  care  one  can 
make  it  grow  in  any  desired  shape.  Figure  4  shows 
the  stem  as  trained  to  form  a  bush.  A  small  plant 
had  its  terminal  bud  pinched  off,  which  caused 
two  branches  to  start  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves ;  these  when  afew  inches  long  were  pinched, 


Fig.  2.— IVY  FOR  A  SCREEN. 


and  as  other  branches  grew  they  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  The  soil  for  Ivy  should  be  light 
and  rich  and  contain  enough  sand  to  keep  it  open. 


The  Care  of  the  Hair. 

The  hair  is  the  covering  of  the  roof  of  “  The 
home  of  thought  acd  palace  of  the  soul.”  Where 
baldness,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  quite  young 
persons,  is  hereditary,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  thing 
can  be  done  to  prevent  or  remedy  it.  Avoid  “  re¬ 
storatives  ”  and  other  nostrums,  and  as  a  rule  do 
not  use  pomatums  or  oils  upon  the  head.  A  cer¬ 
tain  hair  “Balm”  was  very  popular  many  years 
ago  and  did  wonders,  if  the  directions  were  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  “Balm”  was  to  be  used  night  and 
morning,  first  rub  the  scalp  with  a  stiff  brush  for 
five  minutes  before  applying  the  stuff.  The 
thorough  use  of  a  moderately  stiff  brush  will  great¬ 
ly  promote  the  health  of  the  scalp  and  prevent 
the  falling  of  the  hair,  without  a  “Balm  ”  or  other 
preparation.  The  hair  should  be  occasionally 
washed,  and  if  there  is  much  dandruff,  the  yolk  of 
an  egg  will  be  most  efficient  in  removing  it.  Work 
the  egg  with  the  fingers  well  into  the  hair,  a  little 
at  a  time,  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  scalp ; 
then  wash  it  out  thoroughly  with  water,  and  the 
hair  will  be  left  beautifully  clean  and  soft.  Avoid 
all  shampooing  liquids  ;  those  used  by  barbers  are 
strong  potash  solutions.  They  call  it  “  Salts  of 
Wormwood  ”  aud  “Salts  of  Tartar,”  and  use  it  with¬ 
out  knowing  its  real  nature.  It  is  very  effective 
in  cleaning,  but  ruinous  to  the  hair.  If  the  falling 
of  the  hair  is  not  prevented  by  thorough  brushing, 
some  stimulating  application  may  be  made.  Can- 
tharidesis  most  commonly  used.  Half  an  ounce  of 
the  Tincture  of  Cantharides  added  to  a  quart  of  Bay 
Rum  will  answer  better  than  most  “  Hair  Tonics.” 


Soup  for  Invalids. 

Raw  beef,  on  account  of  its  ready  digestibility, 
is  often  prescribed  for  invalids.  Of  late,  European 
physicians  have  found  the  use  of  what  we  may 
call  raw  soup,  of  great  utility  when  given  to 
patients  much  reduced  by  fevers.  This  6oup,  first 
proposed  by  Liebig,  is  made  from  finely  chopped 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

beef  or  fowl,  recently  killed.  Half  a  pound  of  this 
meat  is  added  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  distilled 
water  (pure  rain  water,  filtered,  will  answer),  four 
drops  of  pure  muriatic  acid  are  added,  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  or  enough  to  suit  the  taste.  After 
standing  an  hour,  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  a 
hair  sieve  (a  flannel  bag  will  do  as  ivell)  to  separate 
the  liquid.  If  the  first  liquid  which  passes  through 
is  muddy,  it  is  poured  back  into  the  strainer  until 
what  runs  off  is  quite  clear.  When  the  liquid 
ceases  to  run,  half  a  pint  of  water  is  added,  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  to  the  flesh  in  the 
strainer.  The  yield  will  be  about  a  pint  of  a  red¬ 
dish  colored  liquid,  tasting  like  soup,  which  is  to  be 
given  cold,  a  cupful  at  a  time,  or  in  such  quantities 
as  the  patient  desires.  It  is  claimed  that  this  soup 
contains  the  nutritive  principles  of  the  meat  not 
changed  by  heat,  as  they  are  in  cooking,  and  that 
they  are  in  part  ready  digested  by  the  muriatic 
acid,  and  that  it  is  suited  to  the  weakest  digestive 
organs.  If  the  red  color  and  somewhat  fleshy 
odor  are  objected  to,  the  one  may  be  disguised  by 
caramel  (burnt  sugar)  and  the  other  by  a  little  wine. 
The  soup  spoils  readily,  and  in  warm  weather  must 
be  kept  on  ice. 
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A  Bunch  of  Christmas  Holly. 

BT  AGNES  CARR. 

It  still  wanted  three  weeks  of  Christmas,  but  the 
Hollands’  little  unpainted  cottage,  on  the  edge  of 
a  beautiful  old  wood,  was  redolent  with  the  sweet, 
spicy  odor  of  pine,  hemlock,  and  laurel,  great 
bunches  of  which  were  heaped  in  one  corner  of 
the  tiny  kitchen,  and  which  ten-year-old  Katy,  and 


children,  you  are  helping  to  make  Christmas  bright 
and  merry  for  others,  and  will  have  none  your¬ 
selves,  for  I  shall  not  have  a  penny  to  spare  this 
year  for  sugar-plums.” — “Never  mind,  mother,” 
said  Phil,  cheerfully ;  “  we  can  be  happy  without 
swreet,  things.”  But  Katy  looked  grave,  and  her 
lip  quivered,  as  she  thought  of  the  disappointment 
of  the  dear  little  twins,  should  they  wake  on 
Christmas  morning  and  find  their  stockings  empty. 

At  that  moment  there  was  heard  the  patter  of 
footsteps  outside  of  the  house,  and  two  childish 
voices  cried,  “Open  the  door!  open  the  door!” 

Phil  flew  to  do  so,  and,  panting  and  breathless, 
in  rushed  Nelly  and  Nolly,  their  eyes  sparkling,  and 
their  small  arms  clasping  tightly  huge  bundles  of 
dark,  glossy  holly,  plentifully  dotted  with  the  muck- 
prized  scarlet  berries.  “There;  isn’t  that  fine  ?  ” 
asked  Nolly,  as  she  threw  the  burden  at  her  sister’s 
feet;  “though  I  have  ’most  scratched  my  hands 
off  gathering  it.” — “  Lovely  !  but  where  did  you 
find  it?”  exclaimed  Katy. — “Away  over  in  Bram¬ 
ble  Hollow,”  said  Nelly.  “  Mr.  Pillsbury  told  us 
of  it ;  and  Noll  and  I  went  and  got  as  much  as  we 
could  carry,  to  surprise  you.  It  is  the  only  bush 


Santa  Claus?” — “  Yes  ;  or  some  other  kind-hearted 
person  ;  and  hide  it  away  in  that  bunch  of  holly,” 
and  Katy  pointed  to  a  bouquet  of  scarlet  and 
green  that  she  had  just  carefully  arranged,  placing 
a  rare  piece  of  mistletoe  in  the  center.  “  Perhaps 
something  may  come  of  it.” 

Phil  whistled,  which  with  him  was  expressive 
of  deep  astonishment.  “You  are  a  queer  girl!” 
he  said,  at  last.  “  I  never  should  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing;  but  it  will  do  no  harm,  if  it  does  no 
good.” — “Then,  let  us  try  it !”  cried  Katy,  and 
hurried  to  bring  the  fly-leaf  of  an  ancient  arith¬ 
metic,  and  a  stump  of  a  pencil,  they  being  the 
only  waiting  materials  the  house  afforded;  but  with 
these,  bending  low  in  the  ruddy  fire-light,  the 
brother  and  sister  composed  the  very  first  letter 
they  ever  wrote,  badly  spelled  and  worse  written, 
but  filled  with  a  sort  of  simple,  childish  pathos. 

“Will  the  one  who  gets  this  bunch  of  holley, 
please  remember  the  little  twins,  Nelly  and  Nolly, 
who  hurt  their  fingers  so  badley,  trying  to  pick  it ; 
for  Krismas  is  not  eumingto  our  house  this  yeer, 
because  pa  is  dead,  and  ma  is  so  very  poor.  They 
are  six  yeers  old,  and  want  sum  shoes  and  skaits  ; 


PREPARING  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


twelve-year-old  Phil,  were  rapidly  and  skilfully 
transforming  into  graceful  wreaths  and  festoons, 
while  their  mother  busied  herself  over  the  fire, 
preparing  the  simple  dinner  for  her  young  family. 
For  well  they  knew  there  would  soon  be  a  call 
from  the  great  city  for  Christmas  greens,  to  deck 
its  homes  and  churches  ;  and  that  upon  the  sale 
of  these  garlands  their  mother  depended  to  pay 
the  rent  for  the  wee  house  and  small  patch  of  land 
they  called  “home.”  The  summer  bad  been  an 
unusually  cold  one,  and  the  crops  had  failed,  so 
the  wolf  stood  closer  to  the  door  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  while  Phil’s  only  coat  was  thin  and  thread¬ 
bare  ;  Katy  had  had  to  make  her  three-year-old 
hat  last  another  season,  and  the  twins,  Nelly  and 
Nolly,  had  run  through  their  shoes  until  their  feet 
were  almost  on  the  ground  on  account  of  the  holes. 

“I  wish  we  had  some  holly  1  ”  exclaimed  Katy, 
as  she  held  up  a  large  wreath  of  rich,  heavy  ground- 
pine  ;  “the  red  berries  look  so  pretty,  mingled  with 
the  green.”  —  “I  have  hunted  everywhere  for 
some,”  said  Phil,  “  but,  like  the  potatoes  and  cab¬ 
bages,  the  holly  crop  seems  to  have  failed  this  year. 
It  is  a  pity,  too,  for  it  brings  the  highest  price  of 
any  greens.” — “And  we  want  all  the  money  we  can 
get,”  sighed  Mrs.  Holland,  stirring  the  bean  soup 
that  was  bubbling  merrily  in  the  iron  pot ;  “  poor 
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near  here,  and  it’s  dreadful  prickly,”  and  both 
children  displayed  their  mutilated  hands. — “You 
are  a  dear,  smart  little  pair,”  said  Phil,  patting  the 
curly  heads ;  at  which  praise  from  their  big  broth¬ 
er  the  six-year-olders  blushed  with  delight. — “  I 
hope  Santa  Claus  will  think  eo,  and  bring  us  some 
skates,”  said  Nolly,  as  she  sat  down  to  dinner ;  “for 
it  is  cold  as  Greenland,  and  the  pond  is  freezing 
hard.” — “And  some  new  shoes,  and  candy,  and 
oranges,”  added  Nelly.  “  Oh !  I  wish  it  was 
Christmas  now !  ”  at  which  words  the  kind 
mother  turned  aside  to  wipe  away  a  tear,  and 
Katy  and  Phil  all  at  once  became  strangely  silent. 

That  night,  the  two  older  children  sat  up  long 
after  the  others,  by  the  fire  of  pine  knots  which 
served  them  for  both  fuel  and  lights  ;  for  it  was 
cold  in  the  attic,  where  they  slept,  and  they  dread¬ 
ed  to  leave  the  warm,  comfortable  kitchen.  The 
old  clock  on  the  mantel  shelf  ticked  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  away  without  a  word  being  spoken  ;  then 
Katy  threw  a  fresh  knot  on  the  fire,  and,  as  it 
blazed  up,  said  :  “  Phil,  I  have  an  idea  !” — “Well ! 
what  is  it  ?  ” — “  The  children  must  have  a  taste  of 
Christmas,  somehow  !” — “Presents,  do  you  mean?” 
— “Yes.” — “But  where  are  they  to  come  from  ?” 
“  I  don’t  know  ;  but  I  have  been  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing.  Suppose  we  write  a  letter!” — “  To  whom, 


pleese  be  so  kind  as  to  send  them.  This  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  their  brother  and  sister. 

“Phillip  &  Kate  Holland, 

“  Buskville,  M —  Co.,  Mass.”  “  12  &  10  yrs  old. 

This  epistle  they  read  over  and  over,  with  much 
pride,  and  then  tied  it  securely  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  thorny  holly  sprays,  where  it  was  quite  hidden 
from  sight ;  and,  unknown  to  their  mother,  it  was 
next  day  packed  in  a  barrel  with  hundreds  of 
wreaths  and  yards  of  festooning,  and  shipped  by 
rail  to  New  York,  where  a  week  later  it  adorned 
a  window  of  a  fashionable  shop  on  Broadway. 

In  a  richly-furnished  room,  by  a  blazing  coal  fire, 
that  lit  up  with  its  rosy  light  the  rare  paintings  on 
the  walls  and  the  handsome  surroundings,  all  of 
which  bespoke  both  wealth  and  comfort,  sat  a  lady, 
dressed  in  heavy  black,  trying  to  shut  her  ears  to 
the  holiday  mirth  in  the  street  without ;  for,  only 
one  short  year  before,  childish  feet  had  danced 
gaily  up  and  down  the  broad  staircase,  and  merry 
voices  resounded  through  the  stately  halls.  But 
now  the  little  feet  were  still,  the  two  sweet  voices 
hushed,  and  the  mother  sat  alone  in  her  childless 
home,  finding  little  joy  in  the  holy,  happy  Christ- 
mastide.  “Poor  Mrs.  Howard!  how  sorrowful 
she  looks,”  thought  a  kind-hearted  sewing-girl, 
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who  had  brought  home  some  work,  and  received  a 
generous  gift  in  addition  to  the  money  due  her. 
“I  wish  I  could  cheer  her  up  a  little,”  and  so 
thinking,  came  to  a  standstill  before  a  florist’s 
store,  the  windows  of  which  were  gay  with  frag¬ 
rant  evergreens  and  briglit-hued  flowers.  “Oh! 
what  pretty  holly  !  and  how  Christmaslike  it  looks  ! 
I  wish  Mrs.  Howard  could  see  this,  for  I  know 
she  is  fond  of  it.”  So,  on  kind  deed  intent,  the 
girl  entered  the  shop  and  inquired  the  price  of 
the  bunch  of  holly.  It  came  within  her  slender 
means,  and  with  a  glowing  face  she  hastened  back 
to  the  darkened  house,  and  with  a  courtesy  and  a 
“  Pardon  me,  ma’am,  but  I  have  just  brought  you  a 
bit  of  Christmas,”  laid  the  messenger  from  the 
pine  woods  on  her  lap. — “  Oh  1  thank  you,  Maggie  ; 
this  is  really  beautiful  1  ”  said  Mrs.  Howard  ;  and, 
glad  to  see  her  smile  ever  so  faintly,  the  girl  left 
with  a  lighter  heart.  But  a  moment  later,  tears 
were  falling  among  the  scarlet  berries,  and  spark¬ 
ling  like  dew-drops  on  the  dark-green  leaves,  as 
slowly  the  lady  untied  the  buuch,  intending  to  dec¬ 
orate  her  children’s  portraits  with  the  humble  gift. 
Her  thoughts  had  wandered  far  away  into  the  sad 
land  of  memory,  when  suddenly  something  rust¬ 
ling  beneath  her  fingers  brought  her  back  to  the 
present,  and  with  surprise  she  drew  forth  from  its 
green  bed  and  read  the  little  note  sent  by  Katy  and 
Phil  from  their  mountain  home  in  New  England. 

The  holly  messenger  had  done  its  mission,  and 
done  it  well,  for  with  a  new  and  happier  look  on 
her  face  than  it  had  worn  for  months,  Mrs.  Howard 
lafd  down  the  letter,  exclaiming:  “Poor  little 
ones  !  they  shall  have  a  merry  Christmas,  if  I  can 
give  it  them,”  and  hastily  donning  hat  and  cloak, 
she  joined  the  laughing,  hurrying  throng  without. 
On  his  return  home  that  evening,  Mr.  Howard 
was  both  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  his  wife 
bright  and  interested,  busily  packing  a  large  box 
with  clothing,  toys,  and  sweetmeats,  to  which  she 
even  added  a  little  hat  and  gown  that  had  belonged 
to  her  own  little  Helen,  who  was  just  the  age  of 
wee  Nelly.  The  holly  had  proved  a  blessing  to 
both  sender  and  receiver. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  cold  and  frosty  ;  the  snow 
falling  in  large  flakes,  quietly  and  gently,  around 
the  lonely  little  cottage  on  the  border  of  the  pine 
forest.  But,  within,  it  looked  quite  gay  and  festal, 
for  the  children  had  covered  the  old  cracked  walls 
with  garlands  of  green,  and  stood  great  hemlock 
branches  in  the  corners,  while  the  pine  knots 
burned  as  though  they  knew  it  was  Christmas  ; 
and  close  to  the  chimney  hung  two  little  striped 
stockings,  fastened  up  there  by  Nelly  and  Nolly, 
who  were  now  fast  asleep  in  an  adjoining  room, 
“  while  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  through 
their  heads.” 

“  I  am  afraid  the  holly  messenger  has  failed,” 
whispered  Phil  to  Katy,  as  he  carefully  shaped  a 
small  wooden  boat  he  was  whittling  out  for  Nolly. 
— “  Yes,”  sighed  Katy,  glancing  up  from  the  bag 
she  was  filling  with  beans,  “  it  is  getting  very  late.” 
— “Here  is  all  there  is  to  put  in  the  stockings,” 
said  Mrs.  Holland,  emerging  from  the  cupboard 
with  two  red  apples,  a  doughnut  man  and  woman, 
and  some  handfuls  of  chestnuts.  “Poor  dots  !  I 
am  afraid  they  will  he  disappointed,  not  to  find 
even  a  stick  of  candy.” 

At  that  moment  a  thundering  rap-tap-tap  sound¬ 
ed  through  the  house,  and  made  them  all  jump. 
“  Who  can  that  be,  this  time  of  night?”  said  the 
mother,  starting  to  open  the  door ;  but  Katy  was  be¬ 
fore  her,  and  ushered  in  a  neighboring  farmer,  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow,  and  bearing  a  huge  box,  which  he 
set  down  with  a  thump,  saying :  “  There,  Mrs.  Hol¬ 
land,  I  found  that  down  to  the  village,  directed 
to  you,  so  I  jist  brought  it  up.” — “Thank  you  very 
much,  though  I  dou’t  know  what  it  can  be.”— “A 
Christmas-box,  may  be!  ”  laughed  the  man;  “but 
I  must  hurry  along,”  while  Phil  and  Katy  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  lost  their  senses,  as  they  went 
dancing  wildly  around  the  room,  clapping  their 
hands,  and  crying  :  “  It’s  the  holly !  the  holly  ! 

and  Christmas  has  come  after  all  !  ”  greatly  to  the 
mystification  of  their  mother,  until,  while  Phil  ran 
for  a  hatchet,  Katy  told  her  of  the  letter  they  had 
sent  in  the  barrel  of  greens.  She  could  hardly  be¬ 


lieve  her  ears,  and  still  less  her  eyes,  when,  the 
cover  having  been  knocked  off,  they  drew  forth  the 
contents  of  that  wonderful  Christmas-box.  “  Here 
are  the  skates,  and  the  shoes,  and  the  candy,  aud 
the  oranges  !  everything  the  children  wished  for  !” 
cried  Katy,  in  ecstacy  ;  “  and  a  beautiful  hat  and 
thick,  warm  dress  for  both  Nell  and  Noll.  Oh  ! 
won’t  they  be  pleased  !  ” — “And  you  older  ones  are 
not  forgotten,”  said  Mrs.  Holland,  holding  up  two 
packages,  addressed  to  “Miss  Kate  and  Master 
Phillip  Holland,”  and  which  were  found  to  contain 
the  prettiest  suits  they  had  ever  seen,  together  with 
various  articles  dear  to  the  hearts  of  girls  and  boys, 
and  which  they  declared  to  be  just  what  they 
wanted  ;  while  even  the  mother  was  not  neglected, 
for  a  warm  blanket  shawl,  and  a  kind  letter  en¬ 
closing  a  ten-dollar  bill,  sent  the  grateful  tears 
welling  to  her  eyes,  as  she  called  down  many  bless¬ 
ings  on  the  generous  lady  in  her  far-off  city  home, 
who  had  so  liberally  responded  to  the  prayer  of  the 
holly  berries.  So  the  stockings  were  filled,  and 
filled  to  overflowing  ;  and  it  was  a  merry  sight  that 
the  sun  peeped  in  upon  next  morning,  and  caught 
two  little  white-robed  figures  capering  over  the 
floor  and  shouting  with  delight,  as  they  declared  it 
to  be  the  very  best  Christmas  they  had  ever  known; 


UNSUSPECTED  LETTER  DELIVERY. 


while  Katy,  in  her  new  plaid  dress,  and  Phil,  in  his 
natty  blue  suit,  smiled  upon  the  children’s  joy. 

Aud  not  only  to  the  Holland  family  did  the  bunch 
of  holly  bring  a  merry  Christmas,  for  many  a  poor 
city  home  was  made  glad  and  cheery  that  day,  by 
the  visits  and  gifts  of  the  sad-eyed  lady,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  once  tasted  the  joy  of  giving,  was  not  willing 
to  stop,  but  scattered  her  bounties  far  and  wide, 
becoming  herself  much  happier  in  so  doing. 

From  amidst  rich  wreaths  of  glossy  holly  shone 
the  sweet,  pictured  faces  of  the  little  lost  Helen 
and  Robbie  Howard  ;  but  the  Christmas  angels  of 
Charity  and  Good-will  reigned  in  the  saddened 
home,  and  the  mother’s  heart  was  comforted. 


Diminutive  Cows.— While  in  Georgia  we 
recently  saw  a  breed  of  cows  not  much  larger  than 
goats.  People  said  they  were  fair  milkers,  and  one 
“ole  aunty”  made  butter  “  fo’  de  sto’,”  from 
which  it  was  inferred  that  she  made  from  her  two 
cows  butter  for  her  own  use  and  some  to  sell. 
Children  have  a  natural  fondness  for  diminutive 
things,  as  Bantam  chickens,  ponies  and  little  don¬ 
keys.  Little  breeds  of  cows  too  have  their  fanciers. 
Kerry’s,  when  well  formed,  and  of  recently  im¬ 
ported  blood,  are  attractive  as  well  as  useful,  aud 
Brittany’s  are  still  more  so,  being  much  smaller. 
There  is  many  9,  village  lot  on  which  one  might  be 
stabled,  and  tethered,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
household,  and  the  comfort  of  the  children. 
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The  Doctor's  Correspondence. 

I  am  glad  that  cooler  days  bring  more  letters 
from  my  young  friends.  They  have  celebrated  the 
Fourth  of  July,  have  gone  through  the  hot  days 
of  August,  and  are  now  ready  to  plan  for  winter’s 
study  and  amusement.  Send  along  your  letters, 
boys  aud  girls,  and  I  will  reply  to  them  as  soon  as 
I  can.  If  I  seem  to  be  late  with  my  answers,  it  is 
because  we  are  obliged  to  have  this  part  of  the 
paper  ready  a  good  ways  ahead,  for  it  takes  the 
printer  a  long  time  to  print  nicely  the  engravings, 
etc.,  for  the  multitude  of  young  and  old  readers. 

THE  LINN  JEAN  SOCIETY. 

Now  here  is  a  letter  that  takes  me  right  back  to 
my  boy  days.  Oh,  how  long  ago  it  seems  !  It  is 
from  Master  E.  J.  Wheeloek,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  formation  of 
“The  Linnaean  Society.”  The  boys  meet  every 
Thursday,  and  its  members  give  lectures  on  va¬ 
rious  natural  history  subjects.  The  boys  go  out 
on  collecting  excursions,  and  report  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  what  they  have  seen.  They  appoint  commit¬ 
tees  to  report  on  such  matters  as  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand,  and  are  going  to  try  and  get  one  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  Microscopes  to  study  with. 
I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  ending  of  “  E.  J. 
W.’s  ”  letter,  as  he  says:  “I  think  that  country- 
boys  and  girls  could  easily  organize  such  a  society, 
which  would  be  of  great  use  to  them.”— Of  course 
it  would.  Country  boys  and  girls  live  so  far  apart 
that  they  are  almost  strangers  to  one  another. 
Such  a  society  brings  them  together,  aud  does 
much  good.  Let  us  have  more  societies  like  the 
“  Linnsean,”  of  Philadelphia.  Some  of  my  happiest, 
most  profitable  days  in  youth  were  passed  in 
just  such  a  society  as  my  young  friend  describes. 

CAPILLARY  ATTRACTION, 

Here  is  a  neat  letter  from  Miss  Pauline  E.  P., 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  who  cannot  understand  why, 
if  water  seeks  its  level,  it  rises  in  a  lump  of  sugar 
when  the  lower  edge  is  wet.  If  Miss  Pauline 
had  a  glass  tube  with  a  very  fine  bore  to  it,  ar.d 
should  place  its  lower  end  in  water,  it  would  rise 
in  the  tube.  This  was  first  noticed  in  very'  small 
tubes,  and  was  called  capillary  attraction,  from  the 
Latin  word  capillus ,  a  hair,  the  tubes  having  a  very 
small,  hair-like  bore.  A  better  name  would  be 
“surface  attraction.”  If  she  will  take  two  pieces 
of  window-glass,  of  equal  size,  and  put  them  to¬ 
gether  so  that  the  edges  touch  at  one  side,  and  those 
at  the  other  side  are  very  slightly  separated,  and 
then  place  the  lower  part  in  a  plate  of  water  (all 
the  better  if  colored  with  a  little  ink,  that  it  may 
be  seen  more  plainly),  the  liquid  will  rise  between 
the  glasses.  The  nearer  they  are  together  the 
higher  will  the  liquid  rise.  The  surfaces  of  the 
glass  in  this  experiment  attract  the  liquid  and 
causes  it  to  rise  above  its  level,  just  as  the  inner 
surface  of  the  small  tube  does.  Now  a  lump  of 
sugar,  though  it  looks  solid,  is  made  up  of  very 
small  crystals,  the  surfaces  of  which  act  just  like 
the  surfaces  of  the  plates  of  glass,  and  cause  the 
liquid  to  rise.  In  the  same  way  the  soil  particles 
bring  water  up  from  below  to  supply  moisture  or 
sap  to  the  roots  of  plants  in  dry  weather. 

FEEDING  FISHES,  ETC.,  IN  AN  AQUARIUM. 

My  young  friend,  A.  E.  Wright,  Framingham, 
Mass.,  has  an  aquarium  in  which  are  fishes  and  tur¬ 
tles,  and,  being  desirous  of  feeding  them  in  win¬ 
ter,  wishes  to  know  how  he  can  preserve  grass¬ 
hoppers  and  worms  for  that  season.  It  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  grasshoppers ; 
but  worms  (I  suppose  he  means  angle  worms)  can 
easily  be  kept.  Fill  a  box  or  keg  with  soil  and 
place  the  worms  on  it,  and  they  will  soon  burrow 
out  of  sight.  Keep  the  box  or  keg  in  the  cellar, 
or  where  it  will  not  freeze,  and  worms  can  be  taken 
out  when  wanted,  I  think  my  young  friend  will 
find  that  lean  beef,  pulled  apart  into  fine  shreds, 
will  answer  for  food,  and  is  not  near  so  trouble¬ 
some  as  to  preserve  worms.  All  fishes  do  not  re¬ 
quire  animal  food,  in  fact  some  of  them  do  not  eat 
it  at  all.  Try  those  that  refuse  meat  with  pellets 
of  bread;  remove  from  the  water  all  food  not  eaten. 
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Christmas  Around  the  World. 

It  was  what  Uncle  Jack  called  a  “real  okl- 
fashioned  ”  Christmas,  and  he  ought  certainly  to 
have  known,  for  he  had  seen  enough  of  them. 
“The  wind,”  said  Uncle  Jack,  “howls  in  that 
chimney  like  a  pack  of  wolves— like  those  we  heard 


a  story  being  behind  them. — “  Away  up  in  Califor¬ 
nia,”  replied  Ned,  with  the  careless  dignity  of  a 
traveller  and  a  man  of  the  world. — “  Was  it  in  a 
gold  mine?”  asked  Tommy,  with  whom  California 
was  but  another  name  for  a  world  of  that  precious 
metal  in  solid  lumps. — “It  was  near  a  gold  mine,” 
answered  Ned;  “Eh,  Uncle  Jack?” — “Near  a 


there  at  certain  seasons  when  they  want  to  fish.  A 
good  many  of  them  live  up  in  the  trees  ashore  the 
rest  of  the  year.  You  see,  all  of  the  low  land 
along  the  Amazon,  for  a  hundred  miles  from  where 
it  empties  into  the  sea,  is  covered  with  forests 
which  are  almost  always  submerged  by  the  tide. 
So  the  Indians  build  rough  houses  in  the  branches 
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last  Christmas  eve— eh,  Ned,  my  boy,  do  you  rec¬ 
ollect  those  wolves,  we  heard  up  in  the  Sierras  ?  ’ 
The  boys  all  stared  at  that  lucky  brother  who  had 
just  come  back  from  a  three-years’  trip  around  the 
world  with  his  sailor  uncle.  Ned  became  aware  of 
his  importance  all  at  once,  and  straightened  himself 
up  on  his  stool  in  front  of  the  big  farmhouse  fire¬ 
place,  where  a  mountain  of  flame  was  glowing  above 
the  huge  backlog: — “  Yes,  indeed,”  said  he,  “I 


shan’t  forget  that  Christmas  eve  in  a  hurry,  I’ll  be 
bound.” — “Where  was  it  you  heard  the  wolves, 
Ned?”  asked  Tommy,  who  was  never  backward  in 
asking  questions  when  there  was  any  likelihood  of 


hole  in  the  ground  that  I  never  got  auy  gold  out 
of,”  grunted  the  Captain,  picking  up  a  live  coal  in 
his  horny  fingers  and  dropping  it  in  his  pipe  bowl. 
“If  there’s  any  in  it,  I’m  in  bigger  luck  than  I 
think — and  so  are  you,  for  you’ll  get  some  Christ¬ 
mas  presents  from  me  before  you  die.” — Tommy 
was  beginning  to  ask,  “but,  Uncle  Jack,  haven’t 
you  got  money  enough  to  buy  us  some  Christmas 
presents  now?” — when  mamma,  looking  over  her 
sewing  from  the  chimney  corner,  said:  “Indeed, 
Ned,  you  have  had  three  Christmases  away  from 
home.  Suppose  you  tell  us  of  them.  Where  did 
you  spend  your  first  Christmas  since  we  saw  you 
last?” — “On  the  Amazon  river,”  responded  Ned. 
“  Don’t  you  remember,  Uncle  Jack,  the  mate  call¬ 
ing  us  at  daylight,  and  our  seeing  the  big  sandbar, 
with  the  red  and  white  cranes  on  it,  and  the  gulls 
diving  for  fish  ?  And  the  little  house  built  on  posts 
out  in  the  water,  and  the  Indians  fishing  from  it, 
and  that  boy  asleep  with  his  line  tied  to  his  wrist 
who  woke  so  suddenly  and  was  so  scared  to  see  a 
big  ship  that  he  fell  into  the  water?  1  don’t  re¬ 
member  ever  seeing  such  a  comical  sight,”  said 
Ned  laughing,  “  except  when  Tommy  was  a  baby 
and  fell  headlong  iuto  the  maple  sugar  kettle.  Do 
you  remember  that  interesting  occasion,  Tommy?” 

“  Was  he  drowned  ?”  asked  Tommy,  ignoring 
the  personality.  —  “'Was  he  !”  said  Ned.  “  You 
can’t  drown  an  Indian  in  that  country.  Why,  he 
had  shinned  up  the  post  to  the  house  again  in  a 
minute,  and  pulled  a  big  fish  up  on  his  line,  along 
with  him.  Aud  he  yelled  and  waved  the  fish  at  us, 
like  a  handkerchief,  until  we  were  tired  of  looking 
at  him.” — “  It  must  have  been  nice  to  eat  when  he 
got  through  with  it,”  observed  Dick,  who  had  been 
listening,  without  interrupting  his  work  on  the  cane 
head  he  was  carving  to  present  to  his  father  on  the 
morrow.  “But  I  say,  Ned,  what  do  the  Indians 
live  on  the  water  like  that  for?” — “  They  only  live 


and  live  in  them.  The  river  Indians  have  lived  so 
for  hundreds  of  years.  There  are  plenty  of  them, 
1  guess,  that  never  felt  dry  land  under  their  feet, 
and  would  feel  as  uncomfortable  there  as  you 
would  if  you  had  to  live  all  your  life  upon  a  tree.” 

“But  what  do  they  eat?”  asked  Tommy,  witli 


A  CHRISTMAS  FISHERMAN. 

whom  this  always  was  a  question  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance. — “Fish  is  about  all.” — “And  what  do 
they  wear?” — “Their  skins,  or  an  old  shirt  that 
they  trade  fish  for  to  some  passing  vessel.  They’ll 
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square,  and  so  many  sheep  on  it  that  the  man  who 
owned  them  offered  to  give  us  a  hundred  for  my 
old  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe  ’  I  took  along  to  read.  He 
said  he  hadn’t  seen  a  book  except  the  Bible  and  a 


seasons,  tbe  load  of  debt  upon  it,  and  a  brave,  san¬ 
guine  sailor  brother  setting  out  for  the  land  of  gold 
with  only  his  health  and  strength,  and  his  stout 
heart  to  make  his  fortune  with. — Poor  Uncle  Jack 
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give  you  a  boat-load  of  fresh  or  smoked  fish  for  a 
shirt  that  ’ma  would  cut  up  for  rag  carpets.  Uncle 
Jack  always  saves  up  his  old  clothes  to  trade  for 
provisions  when  he  goes  that  way ;  don’t  you, 
Uncle  Jack  ?” — “  They  come  in  handy,  down  there, 
I  must  allow,”  answered  the  captain. — “  Why,  the 
chap  at  the  little  banana  farm  gave  us  a  cabin  full, 
don’t  you  remember,  for  your  old  high  hat.  How 
is  this  for  a  Christmas  dinner?  Baked  dolphin, 
that  I  caught  myself  that  morning  ;  a  parrot  pot- 
pie  that  the  banana  man  had  shot  the  paiTots  for ; 
and  fresh  bananas.  You  can’t  get  up  a  Christmas 
dinner  like  that  hereabouts,  I’ll  warrant!” — “We 
can  get  turkeys  here,  though,”  said  Tommy,  “and 
mince  pie.”— “And  we  don’t  have  to  kill  any  poor 
Polly’s,”  added  Mattie,  in  whose  bedroom  some¬ 
thing  which  looked  very  much  like  a  parrot  in  a 
cage,  was  waiting  to  be  discovered  as  a  Christmas 
reminder  of  her  wandering  brother.  “If  I  only 
had  a  Polly  now,  I’d  like  to  see  any  one  eat  him.” 

“So  you  had  your  first  Christmas  dinner  on  the 
Amazon,  Ned,”  interrupted  mamma. 

“Yes,  ma’am;  and  next  day  we  got  to  Para, 
where  we  left  our  cargo,  and  took  another  on  board 
for  London.  From  London  we  went  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  from  there  to  Australia,  where 
we  had  our  second  Christmas.  Only  think  of  it, 
two  Christmases  without  a  flake  of  snow,  and  the 
sun  so  hot  that  we  ate  in  our  shirt  sleeves.” — 
“  What  did  you  eat  in  Australia  ?”  queried  Tommy, 
who  had  put  a  couple  of  apples  in  the  ashes,  and 
was  watching  them  sputter.— “Mutton  stew!” — 
“Don’t  they  have  anything  but  mutton  to  eat  in 
Australia,  on  Christmas?” — “  Where  we  were,  we 
were  lucky  to  get  that.  I  was  with  the  mate,  and 
going  up  the  Murray  river  in  a  farmer’s  boat,  who 
had  sold  Uncle  Jack  a  lot  of  wool  and  was  going  to 
fetch  another  load  down.” 

By  this  time  Tommy’s  apples  were  done,  and  he 
was  too  busy  with  them  to  ask  any  questions. 
Dick,  however,  said  :  “Australia  is  a  great  country, 
isn’t  it,  Ned?”— “  From  what  I  saw  of  it,  it  must 
be.  Only  think  of  a  sheep  farm  twenty  miles 


last  year’s  almanac  for  six  months,  out  in  the  back 
country  of  Australia  where  he  lived.” 

"  But  how  about  the  gold  mine  ?”  interposed  Tom¬ 
my,  before  commencing  his  second  apple.— “  Oh  ! 
that’s  Uncle  Jack’s  story,”  said  Ned,  laughing. 


had  not  made  a  fortune,  but  he  had  saved  the  home, 
whose  hospitable  hearth  sent  its  warm  Christmas 
welcome  out  to  him  to-night,  as  if  to  thank  him 
for  his  unselfishness  and  love.  “  Well,”  the  captain 
went  on,  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  against 


CHRISTMAS-BAY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
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Everyone  looked  at  Uncle  Jack,  of  course. 
“I  reckon  I’d  be  a  heap  better  off  if  it  wasn’t  my 
story,”  he  began.  “  You  remember  very  well 
when  I  went  to  California,  don’t  you,  Martha?” 

Mamma  said  she  did,  and  the  memory  that  came 
with  the  reply  sent  a  soft  light  into  her  eyes.  She 
6aw  in  the  leaping  flames  the  poor  old  farm,  the  bad 


his  toe,  “after  I  sent  that  money  on  to  father,  to 
lift  the  mortgage  with,  I  went  back  to  the  mines 
again,  and  there  I  worked  with  my  partner,  Harry 
Wilkins,  month  in  and  month  out,  for  a  bare  living. 
It  seemed  to  us,  that  all  the  gold  in  the  earth  had 
been  dug  out,  when  a  little,  aguish  Frenchman, 
that  had  been  digging  up  among  the  mountains  a 
year  or  more,  came  to  me  one  day  and  told  me  he 
had  struck  it  at  last.  He  showed  me  a  lot  of  quartz 
from  the  place  he  had  been  working,  and  there  was 
gold  in  it,  sure  enough.  But  ‘  he  wanted  money  to 
get  to  San  Francisco  and  have  it  assayed,  and  he 
hadn’t  any,’  so  he  offered  us  a  fair  half  of  his  mine, 
to  help  him  out.  We  had  a  few  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  saved  up,  and  we  gave  them  to  him.  He  went 
off  with  his  quartz,  and  we  moved  to  his  mine. 
That  was  the  last  we  ever  saw  of  him,  and  all  the 
gold  we  ever  found  in  the  mine,  was  in  a  few  more 
pieces  of  quartz  like  what  he  had  shown  us.” — 
“How  was  that?”  asked  mamma. — “  Well,”  replied 
Uncle  Jack,  rubbing  his  chin  softly  and  looking 
into  the  fire,  “  the  fellow  had  '  salted  ’  the  claim. 
He  had  bought  some  good  quartz  from  another 
mine,  and  sold  us  on  the  strength  of  it.  We  dug 
until  we  began  to  starve,  and  then  I  went  to  sea 
again.  Wilkins  stayed  there,  and  being  in  San 
Francisco  this  time  last  year,  Ned  and  I  went  up 
through  the  great  mountains,  to  see  him.” 

“  And  was  he  mining  yet  ?  ”  asked  mamma. 

“Well,”  answered  Uncle  Jack,  slowly,  “yes; 
but  he  had  stopped  digging  for  gold,  and  taken  to 
digging  for  crops,  and  he’s  got  the  finest  farm  in 
that  section  of  California.  He  gets  water  out  of 
the  pit  we  dug  for  gold,  and  it’s  the  best  he  ever 
tasted.  It  ought  to  be,  considering  what  it  cost  us.” 
■x-  *  «•  -x-  *  * 

“I  say,  Ned,”  called  Tommy,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  big  room  under  the  roof,  where  the  boys  slept — 
“Say  away,”  responded  Ned  sleepily,  from  his  cot. 
— “What  did  you  get  for  dinner  that  Christmas 
you  heard  the  wolves  howl,  up  in  California?” — 
Ned’s  only  answer  to  this  question  was  a  snore. 
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Designing  for  Scroll  Sawing. 

A  simple  metliod  of  making  designs  for  scroll 
work  is  as  follows :  Procure  several  sheets  of 
thin  plain  white  paper  of  any  suitable  size,  a  com¬ 
mon  pen,  ink,  pencil,  rubber,  a  square  and  dividers. 


Determine  what  article  to  design,  and  its  size. 
Every  part  must  be  supported,  to  prevent  splitting 
off.  Make  as  few  openings  as  possible,  consistent 
with  beauty  and  fitness  for  the  purpose  intended. 

An  example  :  To  design  the  back  of  a  comb  case 
twelve  inches  wide  and  seventeen  inches  long,  with 
but  three  openings  in  the  pattern,  place  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  sheet  of  paper  on  a  board  or  table,  its 
narrow  side  towards  you,  and  draw  a  line  across 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


its  middle  the  longest  way.  Mark  on  this  line  two 
points  seventeen  inches  apart.  Through  these 
points  draw  two  very  light  parallel  pencil  lines 
across  the  paper.  Three  inches  above  the  lowest 
point  draw  a  line  across  the  paper  at  right  angles 
to  the  long  first  line.  Four  inches  above  this  draw 
another  line  parallel  to  it.  Then  six  inches  on 
each  side  of  the  long  line  draw  lines  parallel  to  it. 
You  will  have  a  space  twelve  inches  wide  and  four 
inches  high,  the  place  of  the  comb  box  ;  your 
drawing  will  appear  like  figure  1.  Now  study  the 
whole  space,  twelve  by  seventeen  inches,  to  invent 
the  design.  Al!  above  and  below  the  box  space  (of 
twelve  by  four  inches)  is  to  he  made  ornamental. 
With  a  pencil  lightly  sketch  the  pattern  as  you  de¬ 
sign  it  in  mind.  It  may  be  composed  wholly  of 
curves,  or  of  curves  and  straight  lines  combined. 
After  making  a  sketch  of  a  suitable  design,  re¬ 
mark  half  of  it  (on  one  side  of  the  long  middle 
line),  retouching  here  and  there  to  perfect  the  pat¬ 
tern,  erasing  all  unnecessary  lines.  The  drawing 
will  now  appear  as  in  figure  2.  In'the  half  pattern 
finish  the  lines  carefully  with  pen  and  ink.  Fold 
the  paper  exactly  on  the  center  line  first  drawn,  so 
that  the  inked  lines  will  be  on  the  outside.  Place 
the  paper  against  a  pane  of  glass  through  which 
strong  light  is  shining.  Press  the  two  folds  close 
together.  The  ink  lines  of  the  drawing  will  show 
plainly  through.  Carefully  trace  with  a  pencil  all 
the  ink  lines,  and  both  sides  of  the  design  will  be 
alike  in  every  detail  and  part.  Figure  3  shows 
how  the  pattern  will  now  appear.  This  will  be  a 
design  for  the  back  part  of  the  comb  case.  The 
front  of  the  case  will  of  course  be  like  the  back, 
after  sawing  through  ;  in  this  instance  the  ends  of 
the  box  will  be  three  and  three-quarter  inches  long 
by  three  inches  wide.  The  front  is  made  plain,  two 
sad  three-quarters  by  twelve  inches,  the  bottom 
three  and  a  quarter  by  twelve  inches.  The  front 
may  be  line-carved  in  any  appropriate  design,  and 
then  the  completed  comb  case  will  appear  as  in 
figure  4.  The  right  and  left  sides  of  all  scroll 
designs  may  be  duplicated  in  like  manner. 


Designs  with  large  openings  like  this  may  be 
pasted  on  medium  thick  card-board.  Tack  the 
card-board  to  the  wood  to  be  made  up.  Following 
the  pattern  lines,  saw  through  card-board  and 
wood,  preserving  the  card  carefully.  This  card 
pattern  may  be  used  as  long  as  required,  by  mark¬ 
ing  around  it  and  sawing  to  the  lead-pencil  lines. 


How  Indian  Arrow-heads  are  Made. 

Many  of  your  young  readers  have  doubtless 
picked  up  the  so-called  Indian  aripw-heads,  and 
have  wondered  how  such  hard,  tough  flint-stones 
could  be  worked  into  such  regular  shapes.  Some 
years  ago  I  lived  among  the  Indians  in  Southern 
Nevada,  and  was  thus  able  to  see  them  make 
arrow-heads,  which,  by  the  way,  are  really  used  as 
knives,  tied  upon  wooden  handles.  In  answer  to 
my  inquiries,  the  Indians  intimated  a  good  deal  of 
mystery  about  it,  pretending  that  they  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  my  questions,  or  that  the  man  who  made 
them  was  away.  Finally  my  friend  “Bush-head 
Jem  ”  agreed,  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  to  bring 
the  expert  in  stone-work.  One  day  he  solemnly 
came  into  the  cabin  accompanied  by  an  old  Indian, 
while  a  number  of  squaws  outside  of  the  cabin 
flattened  their  noses  on  the  window  and  watched 
the  proceedings.  The  payment  of  the  dollar  being 
settled,  the  Indian  brought  out  his  tools,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  prong  of  deer’s  horn,  sharpened  to  a  point, 
resembling  a  dull  lead  pencil,  and  a  piece  of  thick 
buckskin.  He  placed  the  buckskin  on  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand,  then  firmly  holding  a  flake  of  “  ob¬ 
sidian  ’’  or  volcanic  glass  between  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  and  the  buckskin,  with  his  right  hand  he 
pressed  the  point  of  the  deer’s  horn  on  the  outside 
edge  of  the  obsidian.  A  fragment  flew  off;  an¬ 
other  pressure,  and  another  fragment  was  removed, 
until  by  repeated  pressures  he  had  worked  one  side 
into  shape.  The  stone  was  then  turned,  and  the 
process  repeated.  No  blows  were  struck;  simple 
pressure  was  sufficient  to  remove  the  splinters  un¬ 
til  a  beautiful  arrow-head  was  the  result.  The 
finishing  touches  were  made  with  the  thumb-nail. 
After  the  Indian  had  done  all  he  could  with  the 
deer’s  horn,  the  edges  of  the  arrow-head  were 
very  sharp  and  thin,  the  outline  smooth.  He 
[  passed  his  thumb-nail  across  these  edges,  breaking 
out  nichs  or  gaps,  and  thus  completed  the  work. 
He  made  a  number  of  them,  taking  only  a  few 
minutes  for  each.  I  purchased  his  tools  and  at¬ 
tempted  the  manufacture,  succeeding  tolerably. 


New  Farm  Implements  and  Appliances. 


Graphite  Anti-friction  Boxes- 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  motive 
power  in  all  our  machines,  vehicles,  etc.,  is  ex¬ 
pended  in  overcoming  friction.  Friction  between 
moving  surfaces  is,  in  great  measure  diminished 
by  the  use  of  oils,  fats,  soap,  and  other  lubricators. 
An  excellent  lubricator  in  general  use,  is  a  mixture 
of  graphite  with  fats.  Graphite,  of  which  black- 
lead  pencils  are  made,  is  a  mineral,  also  called 


“black-lead  ” and  “plumbago”,  although  it  does 
not  contain  lead.  A  Mr.  Smalley  has  invented  a 
method  of  application  which  makes  use  of  graphite 
alone  as  a  lubricator.  The  bearing  or  box  in 
which  a  journal  axle  revolves,  has  on  its  interior 
surface  a  deep  spiral  groove,  which  is  filled  with 
the  best  graphite  under  great  pressure.  The  en¬ 
graving  shows,  in  section,  a  bearing  of  this  kind. 
The  graphite  thus  used  keeps  the  moving  part  lu¬ 
bricated  without  the  aid  of  oil  or  fat.  Testimony  as 
to  the  utility  of  this  invention  is  given  by  a  number 
of  engineers  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  by  others  who 
have  made  use  of  it  upon  machinery  and  vehicles, 
and  we  learn  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  it 
into  general  use  for  farm  and  other  machines. 


The  Danish  Centrifugal  Milk  Separator. 


A  few  years  ago,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  early 
attempts  to  separate  cream  from  milk  by  centrifu¬ 
gal  force,  and  described  the  first  machine  used  for 
the  purpose.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a  com¬ 
bination  of  several  inventions,  resulting  in  a  ma¬ 
chine,  the  name  of  which  is  given  above,  and 
which  promises  to  occupy  an  important  place 
among  modern  dairy  appliances.  The  “  separator  ” 
consists  essentially  of  a  rapidly  revolving  cylinder. 
The  milk  is  placed  in  this  cylinder ;  the  skim-milk 
being  heaviest  is  thrown  towards  the  circumfer¬ 
ence,  while  the  lighter  cream  remains  nearer  the 
centre.  By  a  proper  arrangement  of  pipes,  the 
skim-milk  and  the  cream  are  drawn  off  separately. 

The  engraving  shows  the  general  appearance  of 
the  separator.  The  highest  portion  is  a  reservoir, 
from  which  the  milk  flows  in  a  continuous  stream 
into  the  separator  at  the  left  hand.  This  consists 
of  a  wrought-steel  cylinder, surrounded  by  a  wrought 
iron  casing,  within  which  the  steel  cylinder  is  made 
to  rotate  very  rapidly  by  means  of  steam  or  other 
power.  The  cream  and  the  skim-milk,  being  thus 
separated  by  the  centrifugal  force,  are  collected  by 
themselves  as  above  stated.  The  process  goes  on 
continuously  as  long  as  fresh  milk  is  supplied. 
Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  method 
are:  A  more  complete  separation  of  the  cream, 
and  consequently  a  larger  amount  of  butter  from  a 
given  quanity  of  milk,  than  is  yielded  by  either 
cold  setting  or  by  setting  in  pans  ;  a  great  saving 
of  ice  over  the  ice  system  of  setting ;  a  great 
economy  of  room.  Besides  these,  it  is  asserted 
that  this  method  affords  a  superior  quality  of  both 
butter  and  skim-milk.  This  method  of  separat¬ 
ing  cream  has  been  successfully  employed  in  some 
of  the  best  dairies,  and  appears  to  deserve  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  who  would  keep  pace  with  the 
improvements  in  dairy  methods  and  appliances. 
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Ahead  of  All  Others. 

The  superiority  of  Wells.  Richardson  &  Co’s.  Improved 
Butter  Color  over  ail  others  made,  is  again  demonstrated 
by  its  record  at  the  Autumnal  Fairs,  The  test  of  pratical 
use  is  tvliat  tells  the  story,  and  the  great  value  ot  the 
jremiums  given  by  the  Agricultural  Fairs,  lies  in  the 
.act,  that  the  judges  in  these  cases  are  regular  farmers, 
who  know  what  their  needs  are  and  what  will  supply  them. 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co’s.  Improved  Butter  Color,  which 
has  taken  tirst  premium  at  ad  fairs  where  exhibited, 
is  put  up  in  a  vegetable  oil  so  prepared  that  it  cannot 
become  rancid,  a  most  important  property,  the  lack  of 
which  is  fatal  to  so  many  of  the  Butter-Colors  ottered 
for  sale.  It  does  not  color  the  buttermilk;  it  imparts 
a  bright  natural  color,  which  is  unattained  by  many 
others ;  and  being  the  strongest  is  the  cheapest  Color  in 
the  market. 


U.  W.  Johns  Manufacturing  Com- 
pamy,  of  New  York,  have  obtained  a  silver  medal 
at  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition,  the  highest  award  grant¬ 
ed  to  their  class  of  goods.  This  is  a  substantial  victory 
for  American  goods. 

ONE  TRIAL  OF  CSI5IL®  REN’S  SHOES 
with  tlie 


BLACK  T5P  ON  THEM,  will  convince 
Parents  of  tlieir  VAIL  TIE. 

C  Continued  from  las:  month.) 

How  Watch  Cases  are  Made. 

In  1875,  thirteen  men  comprised  the 
entire  working  force  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  James  Boss’  Gold  Watch  Case. 
Now  over  five  hundred  are  employed,  and  the 
number  is  constantly  increasing.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  this  increase  is  this:  In  the  James 
Boss’  Gold  Watch  Case  all  the  metal  in  sight 
and  subject  to  wear  is  solid  gold,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder,  which  only  lends  strength  to  the 
case,  is  of  stronger  metal  than  gold, 
giving  gold  where  gold  is  needed,  and 
strong,  elastic  metal  where  strength  and 
elasticity  are  needed,  a  combination  pro¬ 
ducing  a  watch  case  better  than  solid  gold 
and  at  one-iialf  the  cost.  sadeJ§Lm«k 

Over  200,000  of  these  cases  TR 
have  been  sold,  and  every  jeweler  in  the 
country  can  testify  to  their  quality  and 

meilt.  Ludington,  Mich.,  Dec.  E,  1882. 

E.  W.  Marsh,  of  the  Democrat,  bought  a  Jas.  Boss’ 
Gold  Watch  case  18  years  ago,  aud  carried  it  until  a 
short  time  ago,  when  I  purchased  it,  and  sold  it  to  a 
customer.  The  case  showed  no  signs  of  wear,  except 
that  natural  to  any  case,  and  I  am  satisfied  can  be 
safely  guaranteed  for  at  least  ten  years  more.  I  have 
sold  the  JameB  Boss’  GoldWatch  Case  for  many  years, 
and  the  parties  who  bought  the  first  ones  are  carry¬ 
ing  them  to-day,  as  well  satisfied  as  though  they  had 
bought  a  solid  gold  case  costing  twice  the  money.  I 
regard  them  as  the  only  cases  of  this  kind  a  jeweler 
should  sell  who  desires  to  give  his  customers  the 
worth  of  their  money  or  values  his  reputation. 

Wm.  J.  Cushway,  Jeweler. 

Bend  3  cent  stamp  to  Keystone  Watch  Case  Factories,  Fhila. 
dolphin,  Pa.,  for  handsome  Illustrated  Pamphlet  showing  how 
James  Boss’  and  Keystone  Watch  Cases  aro  made. 

(To  be  Continued.)  5 

The  ACCURATE  WATCH 

Made  to  use,  keep  time,  and  not  break  down.  Stem  Winder, 
Stem  Setter.  German  Silver.  Case  Nickel-plated.  Price 
$10,  delivered.  Circulars  free. 

CUMMINGS  &  (  O..  88  Dey  Street,  New  York. 

BUTTER  SHIPPING 
BOXES, 
Etc. 


Butter  PRINTERS, 


Try  our  way  of  Print¬ 
ing  and  Shipping 
Butter,  and  get  BEST  prices. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


For  the  cheapest  and 

_ _ _ _ best  selling-  book  iu  th© 

world.  ’Extraordinary  liberal  terms  to  agent*. 
Don't  fail  to  apply.  Terms  and  Circulars  free. 

Address  W.  E.  f>KB&2iLE  «&  CO.,  Cincinnati,  ©. 


6 
E.  14th 


DRESS  REFORM. 

Union  Undergarments. 

Vest  and  Drawers  in  One. 


EQUIPOISE.  Made  in  all  weights  of 
Merino  and  Cashmere ; 

Chemilcttes,  Princess 
Skirts,  Equipoise,  Eman¬ 
cipation,  Dress  Reform, 
and  Comfort  Waists. 

Corded  Waists  a  „ 
Specialty.  Shoulder  IU 
Brace  and  Corset  com¬ 
bined.  Shoulder  Braces, 

Abdominal  Supporters, 

Obstetric  Bandages, 

Shoulder  Stocking  Sup¬ 
porters,  Sanitary  Nap¬ 
kins,  etc. 

Price  $2.25.  Custom  work  promptly  attended  to. 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

MRS.  A,  FLETCHER, 

6  East  14tk  Street,  New  York, 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  Everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  xvitliout  danger  to  fabric  or  hands. 

Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 
Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PEARLINE 
is  the  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
the  name  of  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


Thf.  Estey  Organ  helps  ’ 
to  make  many  thousand 
homes  happy  during  the 
long  Winter  evenings.  Send  for  an  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  containing  a  variety  of  Elegant  designs.  It  will 
be  mailed  free. 

ESTEY  ORGAN  CO., 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 

raw 


LIQUID  PAINTS, 

Asbestos  Roofing, 

“  Steam  Packing, 

“  Mill  Board, 

“  BoilerCoverings, 

“  Building  Pelt, 

FIRE  PROOF  SHEATHING,  COATINGS,  CEMENTS,  Sse. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES  SENT  FREE. 

HJ  JOHNS  M’F’G  CO.,  87  Men  Lane,  N.  Y. 


SEED® 


ALBERT  DJC&5WSOM, 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian,  Millet,  Red  Top,  Blue 
Grass,  Lawn  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  &c. 

POP  CORN. 

•ur  C  115,  117  &  119  Kinzie  St.  OFFICE,  115  Kinzie  St., 

warehouses  j  ln4<  ]06^  108  &  no  Michigan  St.  CHICACO,  ILL- 


R.H.MACY&00. 

14tU  STREET  &  6tU  AVENUE,  N.  Y., 

IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  AND  RETAILERS 
OF  THE  LARGEST  VARIETY  OF  FIRST-CLASS 

DRY  GOODS 

AND 

FANGY  GOODS 

SOLD  BY  ANY  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA. 

A  C  ¥ 5  S 

AND 

SANTA  GLAUS 


HAVE  ALWAYS  BEEN  SYNONYMOUS  TERMS. 
OUR  IMPORTATIONS  THIS  FALL  ARE  HEAVIER 
AND  EMBRACE  A  LARGER  VARIETY  OF 
TOYS,  DOLLS,  AND  HOLIDAY  GOODS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

CATALOGUES  SEE4T  FREE. 

N.  BS.  — As  we  open  onar 

mail  orders  wiEB.  be  Hilled, 
ami  shipped  oia  any  date  desired. 

R.EMACY&C0. 

✓  OPTICIANS. 

PERFECTED  ffj 

uCIEHTIFIG  NOVELTIES 

The  approaching  Holidays  cause 
us  to  solicit  your  prompt  appli¬ 
cation  for  Holiday  List  of  use¬ 
ful.  amusing,  instructive  and 
ts.s'j  novel  Gifts,  for  both  young  and 
old.  Remember— a  postal  card  will 
534  secure  you  the  list  free,  on  mention 

of  this  paper. 


WOOD,  TABER  & 

Eaton,  Madison  Co XT.  Y., 

MANUFACTURE  l!S  OF 

Portable  and  Agricultural 

Steam  Engines 

Of  the  HIGHEST  STANDARD,  in  every  respect,  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship.  Were  pioneers  in  the 
manufacture  of 

Practically  Portable  Steam.  Engines, 

And  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  best  materials,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  of  construction,  and  with  continued  improvements, 
have  attained  the  highest  standard  in  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship,  simplicity  of  design  and  capacity  of  power.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  maintained  their  manufacture,  the 

Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 
Mention  this  paper. 

MAItYUlVI)  for  Fruit,  Grain,  and  Grass, 

lYIil ll  K  Ju.liv  If  I  fiUilYMS,  on  Salt  water,  $20  to  $50  per 

acre.  Catalogues  free.  ISLER&  MEEKINS,  Cambridge,  Md. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Dutchess  Comity  Farm,  of  175  acres,  to  close  Estate  of 
Andrew  C.  Warren.  Grass  and  grain.  Water,  fences,  and 
buildings  all  excellent.  Fifteen  acres  of  apple  orchard.  In 
family  from  first  settlement.  Non-malavious  ana  attractive, 
good  neighborhood,  in  Town  of  Stamford,  on  line  of  New¬ 
burgh,  Dutchess  and  Conn.  It.  R.  and  Poughkeepsie  Boston 
and  Hartford  R.  R. 

If  not  before  sold,  will  he  offered  at  auction  Jan.  15th,  1884, 
12  o’clock  noon,  at  Hicks'  Hotel,  Bangnll,  Dutchess  Co.,N.  Y. 

For  more  minute  information  apply  to 

Mrs.  JULIA  L.  WARREN,  1  Tlnf-eheqq  Cr.  XT  V 

ALVAH  B.  WARREN,  S  Bangall,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  BATES,  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  VEGETABLES  A  SPECIALTY, 


My  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalogue  for 

1 884  willbe  sent  Fuee  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last 
season  need  not  write  for  it.  All  seed  sent  from  my  estab¬ 
lishment  warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name,  so  far, 
that  should  it  prove  otherwise.  I  agree  to  refill  the  order 
gratis.  My  collection  of  vegetable  seed  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  to  be  found  in  any  American  catalogue,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  is  of  my  own  growing.  As  the  original  intro¬ 
ducer  of  Eclipse  Beet,  Early  Obio  and  Burbank 
Potatoes,  Marblehead  Early  Corn,  the  Hubbard 
Squash,  Marblehead  Cabbage,  and  a  score  of  other 
new  Vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  the  public.  In  the 
gardens  and  on  the  farms  of  those  who  plant  any 
seed  will  be  found  my  best  advertisement. 


JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO, 


R,,  JOHNSTON, 


Rumson  Nurseries. 

I  GO.©©©  Peach  Trees 

150,000  Mulberry  Trees  for  silk  food;  best 
varieties.  Silk-worm  Eggs.— Choice  bmail 
Fruits.—’?.'}  Acres  of  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shruhs,  including  Rhododendrons, 
Asalias,  Kalmia,  Japanese  Maples,  etc. 
etc.  Catalogues  Free. 

HANCE  &  BORDEN,  Mang’rs,  Bed  Bank,  H.  J. 


SIBLEY’S  SEEDS 


ALT,  PLANTS.  for  ATX  CROPS,  for  A  XL  CLI¬ 
MATES.  All  are  tested;  only  the  best  sent  out. 

Crain  and  Farm  Seed  Manual ;  History  and  best  methods 
of  culture  of  Grains,  Boot  Crops,  Grasses,  Fodder  Crops,  Tree 
Planting,  etc.  only  lOcts.  Annual  Catalogue  and  Price  List  of 
several  thousand  varieties,  FREE. 

SIBLEY  &  C©0  Rochester, N.Y., 


POOR  SEEDS. 

Chicago,  II!. 


BLIP’S 


ILLUSTRATED  + 

+  HAND-BOOK, 

For  the  FARM  AND  GARDEN ,  150  pages,  300 
illustrations,  and  a  Beautiful  Colored  Plate  of 
Flowers,  tells  what,  when,  and  how  to  plant,  and 
is  full  of  information  invaluable  to  all  interested  in 
gardening.  Mailed  for  three  two-cent  stamps,  to 
cover  postage. 

Beady  January  1st. 

Illustrated  Novelty  List,  containe  all  the  New  Vege¬ 
tables.  Flowers  and  Plants.  Beady  in  January.  Free. 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  Monthly  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
Garden.  Valuable  Premiums  given  to  each  Sub¬ 
scriber.  $1.00  per  year.  Sample  copy  and  Premium  List 
free.  With  Colored  Plate,  10  cents. 

The  American  Garden  and  American  Agriculturist 
one  year  for  only  $2.00. 

m 


BURPEE’S 

Farm  Animal  for  1884, 

Containing  full  list  standard  Garden,  Farm  and  Flower 
Seeds,  and  all  the  La  test  Novelties.  Handsomely  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Colored  Plates,  and  containing  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Farmer  and  Market  Gardener.  Sent  Free 
on  application  Address, 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Will  be  mailed  EgSEIS  to  al1  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  ■  taE,£  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Plants,  etc.  X nvaluaDle  to  all. 

D.M.  FERRY  5  CO.'S. 


THE  AT  LOWEST 

BEST  OJlaJLXJO  PMSCES. 

Our  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1884, 
will  be  published  Jan’y.  1st,  and  mailed  free  to  all  who 
write  for  it.  It  contains  full  descriptions  and  directions 
for  culture  of  over  l.OUO  varieties,  embracing  everything 
new  and  old.  Send  for  it.  it  costs  nothing,  and  may  prove 
valuable.  JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


By 


■S5‘S7,riT,'E,U  TUrTC,‘RTTYT!,l?  S  A"KT  is  a  New  Book  of  250  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
AT  JCj  A  XaiLV  U JA  JAiOUlU  ,  and  containinga  Steel  Portrait  of  the  Author,  embrac¬ 

ing  within  its  scope  the  following  subjects :  Popular  Bulbs  and  their  Culture.— Window  Gardening,  and  Care  of 
Plants  in  Rooms.— Propagation  of  Plants.— Bose  Growing  in  Winter.— Green-house  Structures,  and  Modes  of 
Ileating.-Forination  and  Renovation  of  Lawns.— Onion  Growing.— How  to  Raise  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower.— On 
the  Growing  and  Preserving  of  Celery.— Strawberry  Culture.— Boot  Crops  for  Farm  Stock.— Culture  of  Alfalfa  or 
Lucerne.— Manures  and  their  Modes  of  Application.— Market  Gardening  around  New  York.— The  Use  of  the  Feet 
in  Sowing  and  Planting.— Draining,  etc. 

Mailed  on  receipt  of  $1.50,  or  it  will  be  sent  as  a  Premium  to  all  purchasers  of  Seeds  or  Plants  from  us  In  1884.  to 
the  amount,  of  $5.00  in  one  order.  When  the  book  is  not  desired.  Seeds  or  Plants  to  its  value  may  be  selected. 
Our  Catalogue,  giving  full  details  of  this  oiler,  sent  free  on  application. 

SETCOSSNIElNr  Sc  FLORISTS, 
j  35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Pampas,  Palm-Leaves. 


2  Elegant  Decorative  Bouquets 

suitable  for  large  rooms ,  on  y  ^ 
Holiday  Cards  and  Letter  Paper  ornamented 
with  Natural  Flowers ,  Tropical  Grasses ,  etc. 
ARNOLD  PUETZ,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
Send  for  a  Special  Price  List. 


Elegant  Decorative  Bouquets 


mmmmm 


CABBAGE  SEED 

A  SPECIALTY. 

g,oii£  Island  Cabbage  Seed  is  the  very  best. 
For  Price  List  of  choice  Seeds  to  the  Trade,  all  the 
finest,  and  leading  sorts,  address 

FRANCIS  BRILL,  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  N,  Y. 

SEEDS  EOR  EVERYBODY. 

Before  Purchasing  your  FIELD  AND  GARDEN 
SEEDS  for  1884,  send  for  my  large  illustrated  Catalogue 
free  to  all,  describing  all  the  New  and  Choice  Seeds  for 
the  Farm  and  Garden.  Everything  tested.  Prices 
low.  Cash  Prizes.  EDW.  P.  CLOUD,  KennettSq.,  Pa. 


A  GERMAN  GENTLEMAN  of  means,  with  excel¬ 
lent  connections,  a  graduated  engineer,  speaking 
French,  English  and  Italian,  would  act  as  an  agent  for  the 

sale  of  American  machinery  in  Europe. _ 

Address  11 P.  P.,”  Care  BATES  ADVERTISING  AGENCY, 
SI  Park  Bow,  New  York. 


PEDIGREE 


THE  U.  S.  f¥§AIL  BKB^GS  US  TO  YOUR  DOOR  l 

The  most  extensive  Seed  Growers  in  America.  Founded  1781.  Drop  ns  a  Postal  Card 
for  our  PRICED  CATALOGUE.  Address  simply  LANBKETII,  PHILADELPHIA. 


“  SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS.” 

In  h-aving  the  Small  Fruit 
business,  which  is  now  for 
sale,  makes  a  farewell  and 


P.  ROE 


verv  advantageous  offer  to 
old  friends  and  readers  of 
the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  He  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  sell  his  superbly  illustrated  book,  “  Success  with 
Small  Fruits,”  for  $2.50-half-price.  It  thus  may  become 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  beautiful  Christmas  gifts  of 
the  year.  Mailed,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $2.50.  Address, 

E,  P.  ROE,  Coruwall-ou-lludson,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE  &  BALLANTYHE, 
Seed  Browers  and  Nurserymen,  Garlisle,  England. 

Samples,  Prices,  and  Catalogues  free  on  application. 

FMJBB  “8“  And  Mrs.  Gnrfield  Strawberry 
lyi  u  y  forl&M.  The  two  for  price  of  one. 

SAB  “a*  SS"  65  An  immense  stock  ot  Tyler  and 
<U*  0  t&  ©  all  Black  Caps  and  Small  Fruits. 

Also  Wager  Peach.  Address 
,  Shortsville,  Ontario  County, N .  Y . 


Dutch  Bulbs 

NEW  AND  RARE  WINTER  FLOWERING 
PLANTS,  NEW  FRUITS,  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— Large  importations,  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  bulbs.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-house  Plants,  Palms,  Orchids,  Roses,  &c.,  well 
grown,  cheap.  New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Chemes, 
new  Grapes,  new  Strawberries.  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of 
all  kinds  of  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  Catalogues  mailed  to 
applicants.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Improved  Harrow.  Good  for  all  work ;  can  be  shipped 
any  where  at  small  cost ;  saves  time  and  money;  made  only 
by  the  Patentee;  send  stamp. 
y  S.  HUTCHINSON,  Griggsyille,  Pike  Co.,  Ills. 


BLACKBERRY. 


The  LAP.GEST.  BEST,  anu 
MOST  productive  Early  Black¬ 
berry.  3;.;  inches  around,  from 
seed  of  selected  Wilson’s 
Early. 

KIEFFEE  HYBRID 

Pe  ar  Trees. 
1  ©0,000 

Peach '  Trees. 


[Strawberri  eg. 
Raspberries, 


Grapes,  &c.,  &c 


Catalogue  with  TA  i_>  Xi  'lA 
Colored  Plates  V  SXJltlLi. 

WM.  PARRY, 

PARRY  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


FAIRVIEW  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1835. 
250.000  handsome  Peach  Trees. 
Kiefier  Pear  Trees.  Millions  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  25  Acres  Big 
Berries— Old  Iron  Clad,  Manchester,  Big 
Bob,  and  all  others.  Catalogues  free. 
Address  J.  PERKINS, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 

BEST  market"  p'ea’rT" 

90,009  Peach  Trees.  All  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  new  and  <  Id  Strawberries,  Cur- 
,  GHhs^Grapes^  Raspberries,  etc. 


EARLY  CLUSTER 


SSew^lIlacSBerrv,  early"  hardy"  good ; 
single  hill  yielded  1 3  quarts  at  one  pick- 
ing.  Send  for  free  Catalogue. 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.J. 

Whitney’s  Western  Tree  Digger. 

Our  Machine  will  do  the  work  of  twenty  men,  and  do  it 
better,  quicker,  and  more  satisfactory,  getting  better  and 
more  roots  than  is  possible  with  a  spade.  Catalogue  free. 
Address,  N.  A.  WHITNEY,  Franklin  Grove,  Lee  Co.,  HI. 

IDEACfl  TREES  at  living  prices.  Apple.  Plum, 
JL  Small  Fruits,  Are.  Prices  on  Application. 

R.  H.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 
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wonders: 

imm  OPTICAL,  MUSICAL,  ETC. 

MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  of  JPfQfK’E’ 
Wonderful  and  Curious  Things  Hr  $%  b  Bui 
All  styles  ORGANINAS,  OUGANETTES,  etc. 

QEM  OROAi^ETTA^^ 

AND  100  FEET  OF  MUSIC,  ONLY <yy)  V? 
With  EDISON’S  Instantaneous  Mnsic  (the  beet) 
any  one  able  to  count  can  play  a  tune  on  the  Piano  or 
Organ  in  10  minutes.  24  tunes  and  instructions  only  8 1 


Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 


appointed  boarding 
.  the  State  ;  College- 


New  buildings;  steam  heating;  best 
Seminary  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
preparatory,  Business,  and  other  Educating  Courses  ;  se¬ 
nior  class  of  thirty  ;  thirteen  teachers.  Kef. :  Orange  Judd, 
Principal’s  class-mate.  Catalogues  free. 

JOS.  E.  KING,  D.  D„  PH.  D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL  THE  NEW  BOOK. 

FIRMING  tells  how  to 

■  snu«s»Bimi^Cultivate  an  Farm  Crops 
in  the  Best  Manner:  Breed, 
Feed  and  Care  for  Stock, 
Grow  Fruit,  Manage  Farm 


FOR 


PROFIT 


_ _ _  Business  ;  Make  Homes 

HappyTHOWTO  MAKE  MONEY  ON  THE 

FARM.  Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy.  860  Pages. 
140  Illustrations.  Write  for  full  description  to 

J.  C.  McCPRDY  Ac  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WE  WANT  1000  more  BOOK  ACCENTS 

for  the  grandest  and  fastest  selling  book  ever  published ,  entitled 

OUR  FAMOUS  WOMEN 

For  Thrilling  Interest,  Romantic  Story,  Spicy  Humor,  and 
Tender  Pathos,  it  is  without  a  peer.  Just  completed  by  20  of 
our  greatest  living  Authors ,  including  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps , 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford .  II.  B,  .Stowe,  Pose  Terry  Cooke ,  Lucy 
Larcom.  Mary  Clcmmer ,  Marion  Harland ,  and  1 8  others.  They 
pi \e,  for  the. first  time,  the  true  Story  of  the  Lives  and  Deeds  oi' our 
famous  women.  It  is  Superbly  Illustrated.  Ministers  say  “ God 
speed  it Tens  of  thousands  aie  waiting  for  it,  and  Agents 
sell  10  to  20  a  day.  CZP Positively  the  best  chance  to  make 
money  ever  offered.  Send  for  Circulars,  Extra  Terms ,  &c.,  to 
A.  3>.  WOJiTHUVtrTOJS  Hartford,  Conn. 

d~A~THREE"cETTT  STAMP  j 

nil  . . . .  ”  O 

.  will  secure  17  pages  of  New  Music,  10  pages 
— J  of  Musical  News  and  Instruction,  a  full  page  F*” 
Lithograph  Portrait  of  some  musical  celebrity,  and  *“ 
j  much  valuable  information.  Send  stamp  to 

LL  WHITE,  SMITH  <fc  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  . 

WORK  FOR  WOMEN.  Practical  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  Remunerative  Occupations. 
Handy-Book  Series.  Price  60  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  dealers,  and  sent  post-paid  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  Gr.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  New  York. 

TYTOVELTY,  BEAUTY,  AND  ARTISTIC  EXCELLENCE. 
.O  —Fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  aunts, 
uncles,  lovers  and  friends  will  find  a  year's  subscription  to 
DEMOREST’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  the  best  illustra¬ 
tion  of  friendly  feeling,  especially  as  a  holiday  present. 
This  model  Magazine  now  combines  the  essential  of  all 
others,  and  only  $2  yearly.  Sold  everywhere ;  price,  20 
cents,  or  yearly  $2.  Address 

W.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  17  E.  14th  st N.  Y. 


YOUNG  M1h! 


Who  wish  to  become  Tele- 
raph  Operators  and 
ailroad  Agents,  write 
„_r  our  circulars.  Lamest 

_ „  _  _ _ and  Best  School  in  existence. 

Most  thorough  teaching.  Furnishes  operators  for 
the  leading  Railroad  and  Telegraph  Companies.  Board 
only  $1.50  per  week.  Address 

VALENTINE  BROS.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


Or  MAGICAL  MEGASCOPE  (by  mail)  ffO  Cfi 
■with  which  Chromo  Cards, Photographs, Prints  4)  i  id  U 
from  Books,  Coins,  Works  of  a  Watch,  etc.,  are  shown 
on  the  screen  instead  of  glass  slides  (no  end  of  amuse- 
men  at  small  cost),  by  mail  on  receipt  of  only  82.50. 
SGMcTAMMANV  ORG ANETTE  (fuil<£7  Of! 
size  Organ  Reeds),  and  POLYOPTICON  4>/„UU 

coial  MAGIC  LANTERNSK^re 

Ulus.  Catalogue,  150  pp.,  induing  Photo.  &  Lecture,  10c. 

HARBACH  ORGANINA  C0.809  Filbert  St., Phllada.. Pa. 

TCI  S=  Q PfSOSTQ  Microscopes ,  Photographic  Outfits  for 
B  LLlLoUUrXO,  amateurs.  Opera  Glasses.  Spectacles, 

1  &c.  ’  B.  *fc  J.  BECK, 

S  Manufacturing  Opticians,  label  ;>Iiia,  Pa. 
J3?“Semi  for  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue. 


The  Scientific  American  says :  “Tlie  XSei-alil 
of  Health  contaias  more  sensible 
articles  Ilian  any  other  magazine 
that  comes  to  onr  Sanctum. ” 


The  Herald  of  Health 

Fop  1884. 

Enlarged  by  addition  of  §  Pages. 

PRICE,  $!.«©  PER  YEAR. 
(November  and  December  Numbers  Free  to  New 
Subscribers  who  send  at  once.) 

The  cause  of  public  and  personal  hygiene  is  making  rapid 
:  strides,  and  a  health  journal  is  now  considered  quite  the 
thing  to  have  in  every  family,  as  much  so  as  a  newspaper, 
a  fashion  magazine,  or  a  farm  journal.  Twenty  days  of  ill 
health  is  the  yearly  average  of  people.  Multitudes  of  our 
subscribers  write  us:  ”  We  have  little  or  no  sickness  since 
we  subscribed  for  and  put  in  practice  the  precepts  of  your 
journal.”  Its  aim  is  to  promote  human  health,  temperance, 
a  wholesome,  natural  wav  of  living,  the  breaking  off  of  all 
bad  habits,  and  a  happy, cheerful  life,  and  teach  parents  how 
to  rear  healthy,  beautiful  children.  It  will  save  to  every 
family  many  times  its  cost,  prevent  much  ill  health,  and 
often  the  loss  of  a  precious  life.  We  shall  publish  a  series 
of  articles  in  1884,  on  Maintaining  Strength  after  the 
Middle  and  Declining  Life. 

Our  Premium  for  each  subscriber  for  1884.  who  sends  30 
cents  extra,  is  J.  MORTIMER  GRANVILLE’S  great  work, 
entitled : 

Youth ;  Its  Care  and  Culture. 

This  book  will  be  of  great  aid  to  parents  in  rightly  aiding 
their  sons  and  daughters  and  starting  them  in  life.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  following  chapters : 

Chap.  1.  Culture  and  Improvement. 

“  2,  The  Eradication  of  Disease. 

■■  3.  The  Threshold  of  Life. 

“  4.  Boy  Manhood  in  its  Early  Stage. 

“  5.  Boy  Manhood  in  Later  Years. 

((  6.  Girl  Womanhood  in  its  Early  Stage. 

“  7.  Girl  Womanhood  in  its  Later  Years. 

“  8.  Habit  as  a  Regenerator — Temper  and 

Moodiness— Capricious  Appetites,  Pleas¬ 
ures,  Pastimes,  Rewards,  and  Pun¬ 
ishments. 

((  9.  Dress  for  Girls. 

“  10.  Physical  Education  for  a  Feeble  Child. 

Its  retail  price  will  be  Si  per  cony,  cloth  binding. 
Every  subscriber  to  the  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  who  sends 
30  cents  extra  at  the  time  of  remitting  for  1884,  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  work  by  mail  free. 

By  sending  us  15  subscribers  and  $15,  we  will  present  the 
getter  up  of  the  Club  with  the  LIBRARY  MICRO¬ 
SCOPE  with  stand,  objectives,  and  case  complete.  This 
instrument  has  given  universal  satisfaction  to  every  one 
who  has  procured  it.  Its  price  alone  is  $15.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  You  can  send  $15  and  have  the  microscope 
forwarded,  sending  such  names  as  you  have  at  the  time  aud 
the  remainder  in  thirty  days  if  more  convenient.  The  pleas¬ 
ure  to  be  derived  from  a  microscope  in  examining  circula¬ 
tion  of  blood  in  a  frog’s  foot,  tadpole’s  tail,  fowl  water 
food,  insects,  etc.,  and  other  objects,  more  than  pays  all  the 
cost  of  the  instrument. 

Deep  Breathing ;  or,  Lung  Gymnastics, 

As  n  Means  of  Promoting  the  art  of  Song  ;  and  of 

Curing  Various  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Lungs,  especially  Sore  Throats, 
Bronchitis  Asthma,  Weak 
Lungs,  and  Consumption. 

By  SOPHIA  MARQUISE  A.  CICCOLINA. 

Cloth,  extra,  50  Cents,  by  mail. 

“EATING  EQE,  STRENGTH. 

Bv  M.  L.  Holbkook,  M.  D..  Including  Scientific  Feeding. 
500  Recipes  for  Wholesome  Cookery.  100  Recipes  for 
Delicious  Drinks.  100  EverRecurringQuestionsan.-wered. 

“  One  man’s  mother  and  another  man’s  wife  send  me  word 
that  these  are  the  most  wholesome  and  practical  recipes 
they  ever  saw.”— E.  R.  Branson. 

“I  am  delighted  with  it.”— H.  B.  Baker,  hi.  D.,  Michigan 
State  Board  of  Health. 

By  Mail,  81-00,  Lady  Agents  Wanted. 

Liver  Complaint,  Nervous  Dyspepsia  &  Headache. 

Their  Causes,  Prevention  and  Cure. 

By  M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  M.  D. 

Price  hy  Mail,  81.00. 

THE  DIET  CURE. 

The  Titles  of  the  twenty-four  Chapters  of  This  Diet  Cuke 
are:  Health— Food— Water— Blood— The  Natural  Food  of 
Man  —  Disease  —  Prevention  and  Cure  —  The  Question  of 
Quantity— The  Question  of  Quality— Principles  of  the  Diet 
Cure  —  Medical  Opinions  on  the  Diet  Cure  —  Of  Diet  in 
Acute,  Scrofulous,  and  Nervous  Diseases— The  Diet  Cure 
in  Obesity— The  Diet  Cure  in  Various  Diseases— The  Water 
Cure— Waste  of  Life— The  Life  of  the  Race— Air  and  Exer¬ 
cise-National  Health  and  Wealth— Personal  Advice. 

Sent  by  mail  for  Fifty  Cents. 

The  Heeald  of  Health  will  be  sent  for  one  year  with 
Demorest’s  Monthly— $2— for  $2.50 ;  with  any  $1.50  Agricul¬ 
tural  Monthly— for  $2 ;  with  the  Boston  Journal  of  Chem¬ 
istry— $1— for  $1.75.  We  publish  a  large  assortment  of  books 
on  Hygiene  and  Education.  Send  for  Catalogue.  We  club 
with  the  Century  Magazine  for  $4.50;  St.  Nicholas,  $3.50; 
Harper’s  Monthly,  Weekly,  or  Bazar  for  $4.25. 

For  84.00  we  send  the  Herald,  its  premium,  and  all 
the  hooks  advertised  in  this  column.  Regular  price  $5.00. 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 

Address,  M.  I,.  HOLBROOK,  Publisher, 

13  A  IS  Laiglit  St.,  New  York. 
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JPresseil  BBug-s.  — While  we  can  usually 
make  out  plants  sent  for  a  name  when  they  are  pressed, 
it  is  not  so  with  insects.  We  have  throe  or  four  letters 
in  which  insects  were  enclosed.  These  have  been  so 
crushed  in  the  mail,  that  they  are  past  all  identification. 
Unless  insects  are  sent  in  a  small  tin  or  wooden  box,  or 
an  unusually  strong  one  of  pasteboard,  they  rarely  reach 
us  in  good  condition.  It  is  better  to  kill  the  insects  be¬ 
fore  they  are  sent,  by  immersing  them  in  alcohol  or 
other  liquor,  or  exposing  them  to  heat. 

Kill  the  Hogs  Eai’ly. — In  very  cold 
weather  it  takes  a  large  part  of  the  food  consumed  to 
keep  up  the  animal  heat,  leaving  little  of  it  to  lay  on  fat 
or  increase  the  weight  of  flesh.  Feeding  after  Decem¬ 
ber  20th,  in  the  Northern  States,  is  not  profitable  unless 
]  one  has  an  abundance  of  unmarketable  corn  with  few 
swine,  and  unless  they  are  kept  in  warm,  close  pens, 
properly  ventilated.  Thrifty  farmers  will  provide  in 
advance  all  needed  facilities  for  butchering  day,  and  so 
plan  that  the  work  can  be  postponed  if  the  set  day  is 
siormy  or  severely  cold.  This  includes  a  supply  of  well 
sharpened  knives,  scalding  kettles  and  t.ubr,  platforms, 
ropes,  pulleys,  gambrels,  fuel,  barrels,  etc. 

Ensilage  Experinienls. — Professor  8. 
Johnson,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  has  made 
many  experiments  with  ensilage  during  the  past  few 
years.  He  finds  it  better  to  have  several  small  silos,  or 
divisions,  than  one  large  one;  that  weighting  with 
stones,  barrels  of  earth,  etc.,  is  more  satisfactory  than  a 
screw;  and  that  t he  silo  is  one  of  the  most  economical 
methods  of  storing  fodder.  Prof.  Johnson  finds  three 
tons  of  ensilage  equal  in  feeding  value  to  one  ton  of  hay, 
and  therefore  a  fair  crop  of  ensilage  means  the  growing 
of  an  equivalent  to  six  to  ten  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  En¬ 
silage  is  a  cheap  substitute  for  roots— so  desirable  for 
cattle— but  an  expensive  crop  for  the  genera!  farmer. 

©sir  I*iase  Forests.— In  the  Census  Bul¬ 
letins,  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent  lias  most  graphically  shown, 
hy  maps,  the  limited  and  rapidly  decreasing  area  of  our 
forests  of  White  Pine.  This  alarming  destruction  of  our 
forests  is  still  further  emphasized  hy  Mr.  William  Liltle, 
of  Canada,  who  lias  long  been  regarded  ns  an  authority 
in  sucli  matters.  Mr.  L..  in  an  article  in  the  August 
number  of  “Forestry,”  an  English  journal,  devoted  to 
the  specialty  indicated  hy  its  title,  estimaies  that,  “at 
the  present  reckless  and  wanton  rate  of  cutting,”  the 
United  States  “  will  be  entirely  denuded  of  its  merchant¬ 
able  White  Pine  in  seven  years”!  Whether  this  esti¬ 
mate  lie  correct  or  not,  the  danger  is  sufficiently  immi¬ 
nent  to  call  for  legislation  for  their  protection  in  those 
Slates  in  which  there  arc  pine  forests  remaining. 

T8ie  BBSaelk  Wiilnut  as  a  rA'iml>ci* 
Tree.— The  Black  Walnut  tree  is  easy  to  raise,  is  very 
hardy  and  long-lived,  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  makes  a 
beautiful  timber  tree.  If  planted  in  good  earth,  a  rich 
sandy  loam  is  the  best,  though  it  will  grow  in  almost  any 
soil,  and  given  proper  attention  for  the  first  few  years, 
it  will  afterwards  take  care  of  itself,  and  bear  nuts  in  ten 
years  from  planting.  The  nuts  should  be  planted  in 
autumn,  before  they  dry,  covering  them  only  ail  inch  or 
two,  so  they  will  freeze  during  the  winter.  The  trees 
may  be  raised  in  a  nursery,  and  transplanted  with  safety 
when  two  or  three  years  old,  though  the  better  way  is  to 
plant  the  nut  where  the  tree  is  to  stand.  About  eight 
feet  apart  each  way  is  the  proper  distance  to  plant,  if  to 
raise  principally  for  timber;  thirty  to  fifty  feet  if  for  or¬ 
nament  and  shade.  W.  H. 

Milk  “Springing”  ISeibre  halv¬ 
ing.— C.  W.  Mills,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  writes  ns  that  his  Jer¬ 
sey  Dutch  cross-bred  cow  had  gone  down  in  her  flow  to 
about  three  quarts  a  day,  some  five  weeks  before  calv¬ 
ing,  at  which  time  it  began  to  increase  in  quantity, 
without  change  of  treatment,  to  ten  quarts,  when  she 
calved.  He  says  that  all  this  time  the  milk  was  per¬ 
fectly  good,  neither  lumpy  nor  stringy,  nor  showing  any 
change  in  color.  After  calving,  her  yield  was  twelve 
quarts  daily.  The  calf  was  healthy  and  stout,  but  not 
quite  so  full-fleshed  as  her  former  calves.  This  is  not  a 
very  unusual  occurrence  with  deep  and  rich  milkers. 
“  Value  2d,”  the  great  butter  cow,  tested  last  June  in 
Baltimore,  exhibited  the  same  peculiarity,  and  heifers 
occasionally  give  milk  several  months  before  calving. 
Mr.  Mills’  cow  may  prove  remarkably  rich.  It  would 
he  worth  while  to  test  her  butter-yielding  capacity. 
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©oar  Niew  4jSiim  IPreBiaistBais. — See  the  full 

description  on  page  587  of  the  Splendid  Guns  which 
we  offer  as  special  premiums  for  subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist.  These  Guns  are  made  of  lamin¬ 
ated  steel,  not  cast  steel.  For  this  reason  they  are  su¬ 
perior.  Read  the  lull  particulars  and  see  the  splendid 
targets  which  have  been  made  by  them.  Mr.  Orange 
Judd  writes  us  from  the  country  that  he  has  thoroughly 
tested  both  of  these  Guns  with  splendid  results.  Milo 
Seagers,  the  noted  shot  of  Orange  County,  has  likewise 
thoroughly  tried  them  and  assures  us  that  there  are'no 
better  Guns  in  the  market,  and  very  few  which  shoot  so 
well. 


STILL  OPEN! 

Offer  Extraordinary. 

09  Periodical  for  $1.50 


1  Number  for  Nothing. 


An  Elegant  Engraving  Free, 


To  Every  New  Siibscribcr ! 

If  your  subscription  to  the 

American 

Agriculturist 

for  1884  is  forwarded  us  before  December  10th,  the  sender 
will  be  'presented  with  the  December  number  of  this  year 

free-  also  with  a  60Q-PACE  DICTIONARY, 

with  fifty  thousand  words  and  forty-five  pages  of  engrav¬ 
ings.  post-free ;  also  the  Magnificent  Engraving,  llxlS>£, 
1,1  FOES  OR  FRIENDS?”  (10  cents  for  postage.) 

g4MlBJLE  DOPY  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  on  -  receipt  of  two 
2-€eut  stamps  for  mailing,  postage, etc. 

Price  $1.50  a  year;  Single  numbers 
15  cts. 

ACTIVE  CAMVASSEIiS 
WANTED  EVEISWHE If E . 

Address  Publishers, 

Orange  Judd  Go.,  David  W.  Judd,  Pres't. 

751.  Broadway,  New  York. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED, 

Sant  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Renwick's  Thermostatic  Incubator, 

56c. 

Armatage’s  Every  ftfilan  His  Own  Horse 

Doctor . $7.50 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Cat¬ 
tle  Doctor  . $7.50 

Allen’s  American  Cattle.  Rivised 

to  date.  . Si.50 

American  Came  Bird  Shooting . $2.00 

Treat’s  Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm 

and  Carden  . $2.00 

Colorado  as  an  Agricultural  State  $1-50 

Truck  Farming  at  the  South . $1-50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . $1.50 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old . $125 

Warington’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm. 

$1.00 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm . $1.00 

Pear  Culture  for  Profit . . $1.00 

Practical  Hints  on  Rifle  Practice  .50 

Hints  on  Dog  Breaking . 50 

Silos  and  Ensilage . 50 

Hop  Culture.  New  Edition.  Paper . 30 

Orange  Judd  Go.  David  W.  Judd,  r**t. 

751  11KOADWA  Y,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR 


GOOD  THUGS 

AND 

GOOD  PAY 


FOR 

LIGHT  WORK 


OUR 

New  Books. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Cottage  Houses  for  Village  and  Country 
Homes.  $1.25. 

Together  wilh  Complete  Plans  and  Specifications. 
General  descriptions,  and  detailed  estimates  of  ma¬ 
terials,  construction,  and  cost,  are  given  with  each 
plan— by  which  any  intelligent  person  may  readily 
comprehend  the  character  of  the  buildings,  and  which 
will  enable  any  builder  of  ordinary  experience  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  estimates— corrected  by  the  varying  circum¬ 
stances  of  locality  and  prices,  aud  proceed  to  their 
erection.  Nearly  all  these  plans  have  been  builtfrom, 
and  their  practicability  proven.  They  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  arrangement,  and  are  adapted  to  meet  the 
general  want  for  convenient,  comfortable,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  Homes.  By  S.  B.  Reed,  Architect,  Author  of 
“House  Plans  for  Everybody,”  etc.  With  over  one 
hundred  illustrations.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Mrs  Elliott’s  Housewife.  $1,25 


IN  ODD  HOURS, 

FOR 


1  o  o 

Men . 

Boys . 

Fanners . 

Clerks . 

Merchants. 
Churches. 
Schools. 
Post 

Etc. 


o  o  o 

Women, 
Girls, 
Gardeners, 
Conductors, 
Mechanics, 
Clergymen, 
Students, 
Masters 
Etc. 


& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 

& 


Etc. 


Special  Attention  is  invited  to  the  list  of 
choice  articles  described  in  our  elegant  Pre¬ 
mium  List,  which  we  sent  to  every  subscriber 
mtli  the  October  number.  It  contains  over 
one  hundred  and  thirty  engravings,  and  is 
full  of  general  information.  We  have  just  is¬ 
sued  FIFTY  THOUSAND  more,  and  can 
send  one  to  every  subscriber  who  may  have 

mislaid  his  first  copy . These  articles  are 

Folly  WO!' til  the  money  value  set  against 
each,  which  is  the  regular  price.  Every¬ 
thing  in  the  list  is  new,  useful,  and  first- 
class.  We  give  on  page  590  a  list  of  the 
Premiums,  which  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  Regular  Premium  List. 

These  articles  are  offered  as  Premiums  or 
Gifts  to  those  persons  who  take  the  little 
time  and  trouble  needed  to  collect  subscrip¬ 
tions,  new  and  old,  for  our  paper.  Many 
T1IOWSAM5  persons  have  secured  one 
or  more  of  them,  and  they  have  almost 
universally  given  great  satisfaction  to  those 
receiving  them. 

They  are  all  just  as  good  as  money. 

The  assortment  is  so'  large,  that  every  one 
will  find  something  needed.  See  Table  and 
Descriptions. 

They  may  be  easily  obtained  by 


FARMERS, 

«  IRWEIMERS, 

SillRSESSYJlEN. 

FHfSfi’IANS, 

MINISTERS, 

TEACHERS, 

I. A  SKIES, 
C191L.RR  ENf, 


fi»OSTIH  ASTERS, 
MERCHANTS, 
NIEFIflANBCS, 
S.AAWERS, 
STUDENTS, 
FB.ER  B4S, 
CONWIKT'OffiS, 
BSy  ALL. 


A  book  of  great  value  to  all  house-keepers.  The  de¬ 
servedly  wide  reputation  of  Mrs.  Elliott  will  ensure  a 
ready  sale  of  this  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  her 
work.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  $1.25 

A  work  intended  to  interest  Farmers’  Boys  in  Farm- 
Gardening,  which  means  a  better  and  more  profitable 
form  of  Agriculture.  The  teachings  are  given  in  tho 
familiar  manner  so  well  known  in  the  author’s 
“  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm.”  By  Joseph  Harris. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  $2.50 

The  standard  authority.  A  new  edition  of  this  well 
known  and  popular  work,  entirely  revised  and  brought 
down  to  date.  An  invaluable  guide  for  all  Fruit 
Growers.  By  P.  Barry.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Swine  Husbandry-  $1-75 

A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  and 
Management  of  Swine,  and  tho  Prevention  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  their  Diseases.  By  F.  D.  Coburn.  New,  Re¬ 
vised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo. 

Harris  on  the  Pig.  $1.50 

New  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  the  Author. 
The  various  English  and  American  Breeds  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  work  of  equal  value  to  the  farmer  who 
keeps  but  few  pigs,  and  to  the  large  breeder. 

Harris’  Talks  on  Manures, 

Revised  and  Enlarged  by  tho  Author.  A  series  of  fa¬ 
miliar  and  practical  Talks  between  the  Author  and  the 
Deacon,  the  Doctor,  and  other  Neighbors,  on  the  whole 
subject  of  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  Including  a  chap¬ 
ter  specially  written  for  it  by  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes, 
of  Rothamsted,  England.  By  Joseph  Harris,  M.  S., 
author  of  ''  Walks  and  Talks  on  the  Farm,”  “Harris 
on  the  Pig,”  etc.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.75 

Allen’s  Hew  American  Farm  Book.  $2.50 

The  very  best  work  on  the  subject ;  comprising  all 
that  can  be  condensed  into  an  available  volume.  Orig¬ 
inally  by  Richard  L.  Allen.  Revised  and  greatly  en¬ 
larged  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Cloth,  12mo. 

The  Bogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and 
other  Countries.  $2.00 

(New,  Enlarged,  aud  Revised  Edition.)  Their  Breed¬ 
ing,  Training,  and  Management  m  Health  and  Disease. 
Comprising  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  two  Standard 
Works  on  the  Dog,  by  “  Stonehenge,”  thereby  fur¬ 
nishing  what  once  cost  $11.25  for  $2.00.  Over  One 
Hundred  Beautiful  Engravings.  Chapters  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Writers.  Most  Complete  Dog  Book  ever  Publish 
ed.  Gives  Complete  Official  Lists  of  Premiums 
Awarded  at  Bench  Shows,  down  to  18S2.  Cloth, 
12mo. 

The  Scientific  Angler.  $1.50 

A  general  and  instructive  work  on  Artistic  Angling. 
By  the  late  David  Foster.  Compiled  by  his  Sons. 
With  an  Introductory  Chapter  and  copious  Foot  Notes, 
by  William  C.  Harris,  Editor  of  the  “  American 
Angler.”  Cloth,  12ino. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

DAVID  W.  JUDD,  Pres't.  SAMUEL  BURNHAM,  Sec. 

•  75  i  Broadway,  Mew  York. 
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Catalogues  Receive  d- 


The  following  list  includes  the  Catalogues  received 
during  the  later  fall  months.  Those  for  the  coming 
year  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  order  in  which  they 
reach  us. 


SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Nos.  129-131  South  Front  St., 
Philadelphia.  Special  hints  for  the  fall,  and  a  large  va¬ 
riety  of  Swine,  Sheep,  and  Poultry. 

J.  Bolgiano  &  Son.  No.  28  South  Calvert  St..  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  A  list  of  Cabbage  Seeds  ;  several  specialties. 

W.  Ati.ee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Nos.  475-477  Noith  Fifth  St., 
Philadelphia.  Several  specialties  in  Grain,  Seeds,  and  a 
great  variety  of  Poultry,  Swine,  etc. 

Paul  Butz  &  Son,  New  Castle,  Pa.  Trade  list  of 
Roses,  rare  plants  and  Bulbs. 

Ellav anger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Two  Rose  Cat¬ 
alogues  :  one  of  Select  Roses  and  the  other  of  new  and 
rare  kinds,  with  a  line  colored  plate. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  Nos.  35-37  Cortland  St., 
New  York.  Bulbs;  Seeds  for  fall  sowing;  Implements 
and  a  special  Strawberry  List. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  No.  1,114  Market  St..  Philadelphia. 
A  list  of  new  and  well-known  Wheats  and  other  Farm 
Seeds,  and  one  of  Tree  Seeds,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

David  Landreth  &  Sons,  Nos.  21-23  South  Sixth  St.., 
Philadelphia.  A  special  Wheat  List,  Including  a  new 
variety,  "  The  Landreth.” 

Arnold  Puetz,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Native  Plants  and 
Seeds,  Grasses,  Fancy  Work,  etc. 

August  Rolker  <fc  Sons,  No.  44  Dey  St.,  New  York 
City.  Bulbs,  Seeds  and  Florists’  Supplies. 

Hiram  Siblet  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Holland  Bulbs, 
and  Plants  for  winter  culture,  etc. 

George  Such,  South  Amboy.  Orchids,  Palms,  and 
other  choice  plants;  as  full  and  neat  as  usual. 

James  M.  Tiiorburn  &  Co.,  No.  15  John  St.,  New 
York  City.  Bulbs  and  Flowering  Roots,  with  new  and 
choice  Vegetable  Seeds. 

R.  J.  Trumbull  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Seeds  in 
general,  with  Tree  and  Flower  Seeds  of  the  State. 

J.  C.  Vaughn,  Chicago,  III.  Bulbs,  and  a  very  large 
variety  of  Florists’  Supplies. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Irving  Allen,  Springfield,  Mass.  Strawberries  and 
other  Small  Fruits. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs  N.  Y.  An  illustrated 
list  of  Small  Fruits  and  others,  with  specialties. 

W.  F.  Bassett,  Hammonton,  N.  J.  Small  Fruits, 
especially  tlie  "Atlantic”  Strawberry. 

Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Jefferson  Co., 
Mo.  A  list  of  American  Grapes,  as  full  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  as  usual. 

John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  An  illustrated 
listof  Small  Fruits  and  others,  with  special  circular  of  the 
"Early  Cluster”  Blackberry. 

Ellavanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  send  us  no 
less  than  five  Catalogues,  two  of  which,  of  Fruits  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  are  very  large.  When  bound  to¬ 
gether,  these  form  a  valuable  work,  showing  the  present 
status  of  our  horticulture. 

O.  A.  A.  Gardner,  Belleville,  Kans.  General  Nursery 
Stock. 

Hance  &  Borden.  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  A  trade-list  of  a 
very  full  Fruit  and  Ornamental  collection. 

R.  S.  Johnston,  Stockley,  Del.  A  wholesale  list,  with 
Peaches  as  a  specialty. 

Fred.  W.  Kelsey,  No.  298  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
A  number  jf  novelties  in  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

A.  W.  &  J.  S.  Kerr,  McKinney,  Collin  Co.,  Tex.  A 
very  full  list,  selected  with  reference  to  the  wants  of 
Texan  plant  rs. 

J.  J.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  A  very  thoroughly 
illustrated  list  of  Small  and  Tree  Fruits. 

John  B.  Moore  &  Son,  Concord,  Mass.  Illustrating 
and  describing  the  new  early  grape,  the  “  Hayes.” 

W.  F.  Heines,  Huntsville,  Ala.  An  autumn  wholesale 
Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock,  with  novelties. 

C.  Perry,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  A  wholesale  list  of  sur¬ 
plus  stock  in  all  departments. 

F.  K.  Phoenix,  Delavan,  Wis.,  in  offering  a  general 
assortment,  has  several  new  Crab-apples,  and  makes  a 
specialty  of  Root-grafts. 

Geo.  S.  Wales,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Small  Fruits  and 
Green-house  and  other  Ornamental  Plants. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

A  Farm  and  Garden  Fence.  P  .  Spalding  &  Son, 
Gibson  City,  Ill.,  illustrate  and  describe  "  Frey’s  Anti-Mo¬ 
nopoly  Combination  Farm,  Garden  and  Ornamental 
Fencing,”  which  keeps  out  both  cattle  and  hogs. 

Potato  Diggers  and  Fenders  are  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  pamphlet  by  C.  E.  Mann,  Geneva,  Ill. 

TnE  Western  Tree  Digger  has  its  merits  set  forth 
by  N.  A.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove,  Ill. 

The  Barrel  Fire  Engine.  This  is  an  engine,  witli  a 
barrel  for  water,  and  mounted  on  wheels,  Made  by 
Eobt.  Morrell,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Gathering  Cream,  by  the  Fairlamb  System,  with 
many  other  creamery  supplies,  tire  described  by  Davis  & 
Rankin,  No.  170  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Sugar  and  Syrup.  Messrs.  Boomer  &  Boschert,  of 
press  fame,  make  a  “  Triple-effect  Train”  for  syrup  and 
sugar,  as  well  as  fot»cider  and  other  fruit  juices.  They 
also  describe  the  Boomer  Evaporator,  for  similar  uses. 

The  Excelsior  Fumigator  for  greenhouses,  etc.,  is 
described  by  Herman  Perlich.No.  183  South  Broadway, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


The  American  Fruit  Drier.  Unlike  some  of  the 
Evaporators,  this  is  made  of  a  size  suited  to  the  wants 
of  a  family  as  well  as  for  large  operations,  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Manufacturing  Co..  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Fruit  Evaporator.  W.  R.  Phillips,  Milford,  Del., 
fully  illustrates  and  sets  forth  the  merits  of  his  invention 
for  drying  fruits,  etc. 

IIay  Carriers  and  Buckets,  for  handling  ensilage, 
roots,  etc.,  illustrated  by  J.  A.  Cross,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

Scroll  Saws,  Tools,  Clock  Movements,  and  a  vast 
number  of  other  useful  "Yankee  Notions,’”  are  made  by 
A.  H.  Pomeroy,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  illustrated. 

Ventilators  fok  Houses,  Stables,  and  other  Build¬ 
ings  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  pamphlet  by  W.  S. 
Sayers  &  Co.,  143  E.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hardware  Specialties,  and  Labor-saving  Fruit  Ma¬ 
chinery,  including  all  sorts  of  Parers,  Stoners,  Graters, 
Assort  rs,  and  numerous  other  contrivances,  are  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Scott  M’f’g  Co.,  No.  07  German  St.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Coffee  and  Spice  Mills,  Fruit  Presses,  Meat  Chop¬ 
pers,  and  other  useful  affairs  are  made  and  illustrated 
by  the  Enterprise  M'fg  Co.,  Third  A  Dauphin  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Force  Pumps,  Agricultural  Syringes,  and  the  Ex¬ 
tinguishers,  are  made  by  P.  C.  Lewis,  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
who  issues. an  illustrated  pamphlet. 

Cream  Colored  Flower  Pots,  Flower  and  Orchid 
Pans,  are  offered  by  George  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Stereopticon  and  Magic  Lanterns.  T.  II.  McAllis¬ 
ter,  No.  49  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  issues  a  special 
Catalogue  of  a  great  variety  of  instruments  and  pictures. 

Optical  Instruments,  Microscopes,  and  accessories, 
etc.,  are  offered  by  J.  W.  Queen  &Co.,  No.  934  Chestnut 
St..,  Philadelphia,  who  are  also  agents  for  the  celebrated 
Duboscq,  of  Paris. 

Nurserymen’s  Requisites,  Fruit  Plates,  etc.,  are 
described  in  a  large  Catalogue,  by  D.  M.  Dewey,  Arcade 
Hall,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Boats  for  Fishing.  Hunting,  Etc.  Whoever  lives 
near  the  water  needs  a  boat ;  he  must  be  hard  to  suit  if 
he  ran  not  find  one  in  the  various  kinds  made  by  Powell 
&  Douglas,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


QUTTfNGfEED. 


Fearless  Two-horse  Tower,  positively  uiieCJL/al©d  for  ease  of 
team  and  amount  of  power,  and  Standard  Feed-cutter  that  gives  tho 
most  unbounded  satisfaction.  Cutting  i'eed  saves  money. 
Economy  says  try  it.  Fearless  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Clover- 
hullers,  Wood  Circular-saw  Machines  and  Fanning-mills,  not  ex- 
celled  by  any.  Buy  the  best.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address, 

MIN  ABD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


mm  umm  fob  farmers! 


THE 


Lightning 
Hay  Knife ! 

(Weymouth’s  Patent.) 


Awarded  “FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT  ’ 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1880. 
Was  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  accepted 
by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 

It  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  the 
world  to  cut  fine  feed  from  bale,  to 
cut  down  mow  or  slack,  to  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  for  feed,  or  to  cut  peal,  and 
has  no  equal  for  cutting  sods  or 
ditching  in  marshes. 

TRY  IT.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 


Manufactured  only  by 

HIRSI  HOLTS  CO.,  East  Wilton,  Me.,  U.S.A. 

For  sale  by  Hardware  Merchants  arid  the  trade  generally . 


For  Farm  and  Home  Use — An  Anvil,  Vise, 
Cutting  off  Tool.  Cheapest  and  Best. 
Agents  Wanted.  Send  stamp  for  large 
poster  and  particulars. 

Cheney  Anvil  &  Vise  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ITtree  by  Mail.— Price  list  of  Watches,  Clocks,  Jewelry, 
Silver-Ware,  Spectacles,  Fancy  Goods,  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  Novelties,  etc,  Contains  valuable  information.  Es¬ 
tablished  16  years.  Address,  S.  R.  STIBGEN,  Marietta,  Pa. 


JAGIO  LANTERNS! 

ews  all  Subjects  I  !  2  O  Catalogue",  FREE 

T.  MILLIGAN,  ®2KK3&8k. 


Labels, 
Ktc*» 

F  w*tl1  onr  $3  Printing  Press.  Larger 

S  m SI  sizes  for  circulars,  &c.,  $8  to  $75.  For  young 

Jjgji?  or  old,  business  or  pleasure.  Everything 
easy,  printed  directions.  Send  2  stamps  for 
Catalogue  of  Presses,  Type,  Cards,  &c.,  &c., 
to  the  factory,  Kelsey  &  Co.,  .Meriden,  Conn. 


'£e  - 

(xxx  board)  French  &  Swiss  Florals,  Motto,  Re¬ 
membrance  &  Verse  Cards,  in  fancy  script  type, 
10c,  14 packs  or 25  Gold  Bevel  Edge  Cards,  10c.  Our 

Beautiful  bound  Sample  Album  for  1883  withillust’d  Premium  Li st^ 

reduced  Price  Li6t,  &c.  25c.  S.  M.  FOOTE,  North  ford*  Ct» 


“5T— BEST  QUALITY. 

New  designs  in  Satin  and 
’O&Syr  Gold  finish,  w.thname,  10  cts. 
sOy'  We  offer  $100  for  a  pack  of  cards 
"jy'.iny  nicer  work,  or  prettier  styles.' 
y  Samples  free.  Eagle  Catfi  Works,  Hew  Eavea,  Gt. 

nr-  —  wtya— ■HBBWWBMWMn— 

1 9  E  CHROMO  CARDS, 

B  £m  Scrap  Book  ornaments, one  beautiful  Scrap 

B  fetes  Book,  one  dozen  Cottage  Chromos  all  new  de- 
Bigns.  All  of  the  above  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt 
Of  Wm.  M.  Donaldson  &  Co.t  Cincinnati,  0. 


25 


Gold,  Bevel  Edge,  or  50  Beautiful  Chromo  Cards, 
name  on,  10c.  13  pks.  Si. OO.  Sample  Book  25c. 
Agents  wanted.  Splendid  premiums.  Try  us. 

U.  S.  CARD  CO. ,  Centerbrook,  Conn. 


50 


New  Chromo  thirds,  no  2  alike,  name  on,  10c. 
13  packs,  $1.  Prizes  given. 

E.  D.  GILBERT,  P.  M.,  Higganum,  Ct. 


FREE! 


Secure  a  Splendid  Present  by  sending  30c.  for 
I  3  pks.  of  Chromo  Cards,  new  and  imported  de- 
-  signs,  or  50  for  10c.  E.  H.  Pardee,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


Perfect  Beauties,  new  style  Imported  Chromo  Cards 
a  |  Swiss  and  French  Florals,  roses,  birds,  mottoes,  &c., 
\s  name  on,  10  cts.  -ZEtna  Printing  Co.,  Nortbford,  Ct. 

Bevel  Edge  Cards,  designs  for  1884.' 

Send  10c.  for  50  Chromo  Cards  with  name 
on;  Latest  yet.  Agents  say:  ‘‘Your  cards 
sell  best.”  Large  Sample  Book  and  full 
outfit  25c.  Quickest  returns.  Give  us  a  trial 
order.  Clinton  &.  Co.  North  Haven,  Ct, 


40 

go 


.m-K.jr.lvr.",  .v”  :  -  . — fiWMI — — I 

Large  new  Geld,  Silver,  &c.,  Chromo 
Cards,  no  2  alike,  name,  10c. 

L.  JONES  dfc  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

TT^r’ceR^McTcARDSrfiDTaltterwIth 

name,  10c.,  13  pks.,  $1. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

choice  Verse,  Bird,  Mbtto,  Landscape  &  Seaview 
Chromo  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  Agents’  Sample  Book, 
CROWN  PRINTING  CO.,  Nortbford,  Conn. 


K 


E  Y  §  T  0  N  E  CLUB  LIST  ggf  M 

Newspapers  and  Magazines.  Sent  free  to  any  address. 

URIE  B.  ENGLE,  Marietta,  Pa. 


PHONOGRAPHY,  or  PHONETIC  SHORT-HAND. 

Catalogue  of  works  by  Benn  Pitman,  with  alphabet  and 
illustrations  for  beginners  sent  on  application.  Address 
PHONOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE,  Cincinnati,  O. 

IS' ANTED.— Agents  for  the  “Life  and  Times”  of 
*'  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS,  written  by  himself.  Out¬ 
rivals  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  in  thrillingand  romantic  Inter¬ 
est.  Fully  illustrated.  New  edition,  fifteenth  thousand. 

PARK  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

OThe  Buyers’  Guide,  No. 

34,  Fall  and  Winter,  1883, 
gives  wholesale  prices  direct 
to  consumers  on  everything 
you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or 
have  fun  with.  Tells  how 
to  order  with  exact  cost,  216  pages — large 
ones  —  3,300  illustrations  —  a  whole 
picture  gallery.  Contains  information 
gleaned  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 

No  other  price-book  in  existence  contains 
as  much  information.  Sent  tree  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  upon  receipt  o  f  postage  ( 7  cts) .  Let  us 
hear  from  you,  or  visit  us  when  in  our  city. 
Near  Exposition  Buildings.  Respectfully; 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  MO. 

227  &  229  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III 


We  will  send  youawatch  orachaln 
BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS.  C.  O  D. ,  to  be 
examined  before  paying  any  money 
and  if  not  satisfactory,  returned  at 
our  expense.  We  manufacture  all 
our  -watches  and  save  you  30  per 
cent.  Catalogue  of  250  styles  free.1 
Every  Wat  oat  Warranted.  Address  l 

STANDARD  AMERICAN  WATCH  GO., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Revolvers, 
Rifles, 

. _ . Etc. 

Address 

'GreatWesteriT* 

GunWorka,  Pittsburgh,  Pa?* 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[December. 


SEEDS. 

Our  new  Catalogue,  1,500  varieties,  300  illustrations, 

FREE  TO  ALL.  You  ougiit  to  have  it.  It  costs 
nothing,  but  may  save  you  considerable. 

BENSON)  MABLE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WINTER  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PUT 
IIP  YOUR  TRACKS  FOR 

HAY  €OMVEYORS9 

while  the  barns  are  full.  You  can  then  do  the  work  your¬ 
self  without  the  help  of  a  carpenter,  as  you  require  no 
scaffolding.  For  circulars  and  prices  of  the  best  Hay  Con¬ 
veyors,  for  either  straight  or  curved  track,  address 

J.  A.  CROSS,  Fultonviile,  N.  Y. 

RESTS  MANURE  SPREADER, 

-  PULVER6ZER 

and  CART  COMBINED. 

.  Greatest  Agricultural  in* 

\  vention  of  the  age.  Saves 
§90  per  cent,  of  labor,  and 
I  doubles  the  value  of  the 
f  manure.  Spreads  evenly 
'  all  kinds  of  manure  broad- 
%  cast  or  in  drill,  in  one-tenth 

_  1  the  time  required  by  hand* 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  to 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  BPF’G  CO.,  Syracuse,  Onondago  Co.,  R.  Y. 


Iron  Levers,  Steel  Bearings,  Brass  TARE  BEAM* 
*3©RiES*  ME  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 
Sold  on  trial.  Warrants  5  years.  All  sizes  as  low. 
For  free  book,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  K.  ¥.' 


TRIUMPH  ENGINE. 

It  i9  especially  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  small  grain  elevators,  portable 
saw  and  grist  mills,  butcher  shops,  cheese 
factories,  cider  mills,  and  the  running  of 
"~ht  machinery  generally.  Boilers  insured 
■  one  year  payable  to  ttie  purchaser.  Can 
be  operated  by  any  ordinary  person. 
Ready  to  run  as  soon  as  received.  War¬ 
ranted  as  represented.  3HorsePow- 
|er,  $250  ;  5  Horse  Power,  $30(1;  7  Horse 
t  Power,  $375;  10  Horse  Power,  $500.  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Paige  M’fg  Co.,  340,  342 
State  st„  Painesville,  O.  Beware 
of  Cast  Iron  Boilers. 


“THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST.” 

SAW  a.  a  |  a  |  Threshers, 

MILLS  CL  IN  I  IN  tbpowEBS) 

(For  all  sections  and  purposes.  Write  for  FREE  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Atjltman  &  Taylor  Co. .Mansfield, Ohio. 


It  is  the  only  general-purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being 
a  strong  net  work  without  barbs.  It  will  turn 
dogs,  pigs,  sheep  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious 
stock,  without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  It  is  just 
the  fence  for  farms,  gardens  stock  ranges,  and  railroads, 
and  very  neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeter¬ 
ies.  Covered  with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  will 
last  a  life  time.  Itissuperaor  to  boards  or  barbed 
wire  in  every  respect.  We  ask  for  it  a  lair  trial,  know¬ 
ing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor  The  Sedgwick 
Gates*  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy 
all  competition  in  neatness,  strength,  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  We  also  make  the  best  and  cheapest  all  iron 
automatic  or  self-opening  gate,  also  cheap¬ 
est  and  neatest  all  iron  fence.  Best  Wire 
Stretcher  and  Post  Auger.  For  prices  and  par¬ 
ticulars  ask  hardware  dealers,  or  address,  mentioning 
paper,  SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Manf’rs,  Richmond,  Inal 


jFAY’S  CELEBRATED 

WATER-PROOF 

MANILLA  ROOFING 

|  Resembles  fine  leather;  for  Roofs,  Outside  E 
j  Walls  and  inside  in  place  of  plaster.  Very  I 
J  strong  and  durable.  Catalogue  with  testimo-  ( 
J  nials  and  samples,  free.  Established  1866. 1 

ivv.  H.  FAY  &  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J.  | 


ROOFING. 

Rubber  Roofingcosts  half  the  price  of  Shtngle.Tin  or  Iron; 
Is  fire-proof,  and  any  one  can  pul  it  on,  lasting  a  lifetime 
on  steep  or  flat,  roofs.  Send  for  Circular,  reference,  and 
samples.  Agents  wanted.  INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING 
CO.,  155  Duane  Street,  New  York ;  or,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


An  elegant  manual  of  150  pages. 
The  1884  issue  contains  THREE 
COLORED  PLATES,  AND  1,000  ILLUS¬ 
TRATIONS  of  Flowers,  Plants,  and  Vegetables,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  growing.  For  quality  of  paper  and  clearness  of 
print,  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  its  illustrations  are  in  the  eighest  style  of  art. 
It  is  “a  thing  of  beauty,”  full  of  useful  information  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Handsome  enough  for  a  Holiday  Present.  Printed  in  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German.  Price,  ONLY  10  CTS.,  which  maybe  deducted  from  first  order.  TRY  IT. 

VICK'S  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  32  pages,  is  emphatically  a 
Book  for  the  People,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  published,  and  deservedly  popular.  Each  issue 
has  a  Colored  Frontispiece,  and  numerous  illustrations  are  interspersed  with  the  reading 
matter.  Its  departments  of  ‘  ‘  Correspondence,”  ‘  ‘  Foreign  Notes,”  ‘  ‘  Pleasant  Gossip,  ”  and 
“  Our  Young  People,”  contain  a  fund  of  instruction  given  in  an  entertaining  manner,  and 
make  it  a  most  complete  and  original  magazine.  Price,  $1.25  a  year  ;  Five  copies  for  $5-00- 
Specimen  numbers  10  cents  each.  Three  trial  copies  for  25  cents.  Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly 
Magazine  and  either  Harper’s  Monthly,  Weekly,  or  Bazar  sent  for  $4-00  per  year. 

VICK’S  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  gp®  wm  §P%  ARE 

The  Floral  Guide  tells  how  to  get  and  grow  them,  IN  SNs  |§  )J3  THE 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y-  «  &  fa  Ss#  V  best 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

127  &  129 
Catharine 
I’hila. 


The  PSEW  TOOLS  Us0<rer 

season,  together  with  recent  improve¬ 
ments,  place  the  66 PLANET 
Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den  Implements  be¬ 
yond  all  Coni- 

petition.  ^  *tgmr  —  /  tions, 

describ¬ 
ing  fully  the 


tirSEND 

,  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  Farming, Gar¬ 
dening  or  Trucking,  for  our 
NEW  CATALOGUE,  contain¬ 
ing  32  pages  and  over  40  illustra- 


‘PLANET  Jr.” 


Horse  Hoes,  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Seed-Drills,  Wheel- 
Hoes,  Potato-Diggers,  Etc.  Etc. 


MATTHEWS’  SEEE> 

Tlie  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen  | 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  tlie  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular,  showing  improvements  for 
1883.  Made  only  by  T.  B.  EVERETT  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Everett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  only  adjustable  Wire  Cloth  Sieve  made.  It  will  take 
out  good  seed  from  the  refuse  of  windmills  that  cannot  be 
cleaned  by  any  other  process.  Can  be  adjusted  to  many 
different  size  and  shaped  meshes.  No.  1  Sieve  will  separate 
Plantain,  Daisy,  Buckthorn,  Wild  Carrot,  &c.,  from  Clover 
Seed,  Red  Top  and  Plantain  from  Timothy,  and  Timothy 
from  Clover  Seed.  No.  2  will  separate  Rye,  Cheat  and 
Cockle  from  Wheat.  No.  3  grades  Peas,  Beans  and  Corn. 
Endorsed  by  Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  D.M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  D. 
Landreth  &  Sons.  Plant  Seed  Co.,  llenn- A.  Dreer,  J.  M. 
McCullough’s  Sons,  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  J.  L.  Breck  &  Sons, 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Dep’t.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prices :  Nos.  1  and  2,  $2.25 ;  No.  3.  $2.50.  Express  prepaid. 

Ask  your  Hardware  Dealer  for  them. 

MILTON  SIEVE  CO.,  Limited,  Milton,  Fa. 


NONPAREIL 

&  FEES  MILLS 

Cheapest  and  Best. 

Will  Crush  and  Grind  Any  thing. 

Illustrnt  d  Catalogue  FREE. 

J.  MILLER  ,  Cincinnati,  0. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCI1ERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TROWBRIDGE 

S^eROAD-CAST-^i 


SEEDSOWER 

THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  SIMPLEST. 

Sows  all  grains,  grass  seeds,  lime,  salt,  ashes,  fertili¬ 
zers— and  everything  requiring  broadcasting— any 
quantity  per  acre,  better  and  faster  than  by  any  other 
method.  Saves  seed  by  sowing  it  perfectly  even. 
Sows  single  or  double  cast,  all  on  either  or  both  sides 
of  wagon.  Not  affected  by  wind,  as  the  seed  is  not 
thrown  up  into  the  air.  Perfectly  simple.  Readily 
attached  to  any  wagon.  Lasts  a  life-time.  Can  be 
used  wherever  a  wagon  can  be  driven.  Team  walking 
one  mile  sows  four  acres  of  wheat.  Crop  one-fourth 
larger  than  when  drilled.  Send  stamp  for  circulars 
giving  terms  and  testimonials.  Mention  this  paper. 

C.  W.  DORR,  Secretary, 

BES  MOINES  M’F’O  CO.,Dea  Moines.lowa 


BOWKER’S 


Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate  with  Potash. 

A  general  Fertilizer  for  all  crops,  and  low  in 
price.  Send  for  Pamphlet. 


B0WKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York. 


EVAPORATma  FRUIT 


iBI 

American  fruit  Drier . 


Treatise  on  improved  methods 
SENT  FREE.  Wonderful  results. 
Tables  of  Yields,  Prices,  Profits, 
and  General  Statistics.  Address 

AMERICAN  MANCF’G  CO., 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 
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MOST  EXCELLENT  GUNS 


Ever  offered  in  the  World ! 

THEY  ARE 

ALSO  VERY  EASILY  OBTAINED 


Express  prepaid  on  either  gun  to  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  when  $1.00  extra  is  sent  us. 


The  CC 
guns  ev-'* 

WAY. 

powder)  _  _  _ 

hair,  and  will  shoot  round  balls  very  accurately.  Its  calibre.  No.  17,  adapts'it  to  small  loads,  2  to  2 %  "measured 
drachms  of  powder,  and  %  to  %  oz.  shot,  and  owing  to  its  true  bore  it  throws  the  shot  well  massed  (see 
target).  In  the  trials  referred  to  elsewhere,  witnessed  by  one  of  the  editors  of  this  journal,  it  made  just  as  good 
targets  as  $40  to  $250  guns,  used  with  it  for  comparison. 

explanatory;  note  , — These  mins  were  made  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  subjected  to  the  (V1©ST  THOROUGH  TESTS  and  careful  inspection  in  every 
particular.  They  were  the  last,  made  before  changing  to  rifled  barrels,  and  have  never  been  used,  but  are  new 
and  |N  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT  CONDITION  as  shown  by  the  Government  inspector’s 
marks.  It  costover  $20  each  to  produce  them. 

For  FARMERS,  FARMERS'  BOYS  and  others  who  wish  a  good  reliable  gun— for  hawks, 
rabbits,  etc., for  protection,  etc.,  eic.,  this  is  JUST  THE  GUM.  IT  COSTS  BUT  A  TRIFLE. 

The  barrel  is  of  solid  steel  of  the  finest  quality,  and  is  32  inches  long ;  the  lock  is  of  same  material  is  very 
perfect,  strong,  and  durable  ;  and  the  stock  is  of  American  walnut,  oiled. 

As  to  shooting:  the  Targets  herewith  shown  speak  for  themselves.  They  were  made  off-hand  at  30  yards, 
the  charges  consisting  of  2j£  drachms  powder,  1  oz.  shot,  using  Ely’s  wads  for  both. 

This  Gun  we  will  supply  to  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for  $6 :  or,  we  will  PRESENT 
one  to  any  person  who  will  send  7  subscriptions  to  the  American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each. 


"I 


WITHOUT  MONEY. 

A  MagnMeent  Shot  Gun 

Fof  a  Remarkably  Low  Price, 

(and  FREE  also.) 

(  FOR  FARMERS ; 

\  FOR  HUNTERS ; 

( FOR  EVERYBODY. 

The  Publishers  of  the  AM  E  R IC  AM  AG  R  ECU  LTU  R  1ST  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  their 
subscribers,  that  by  special  arrangement  they  have  secured  a  great  desideratum— a  very  excellent  Double  Barrel, 
Breech-Loading  Shot  Gun,  one  that  will  do  GOOD  WORK,  which  they  can  supply  at  less  than  HALF 
the  PR  BCE  usually  asked  for  guns  of  equally  good  quality  ana  make.  Aside  from  all  hunting  and  sporting 

purposes,  A  GUN  IS  NEEDED  ON  EVERY  FARM,  to  exterminate  pests. 

TO  AVOID  DELAYS  a  breech-loader  is  to  be  preferred  by  far,  as  there  is  no  ramming  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  ;  the  cartridges  are  easily  and  quickly  removed  always  before  taking  it  into  the  house  or  into  a  wagon,  or 
setting  it  away.  The  cartridges  can  thus  be  kept  safely,  yet.  be  instantly  got  out  and  inserted  in  the  gnn  when 
needed— no  hunting  up  powder,  shot,  wads,  caps,  etc.  'The  breech-loader  |gj  EASILY  CLEANED 
AND  KEPT  CLEAN  :  does  not  get  worn  at  the  muzzle  (wl)ich  gives  final  direction  to  the  charge)  by 
the  ramrod.  No  ramrod  is  ’used.—  FU  RTH  E  R,  one  can  keep  cartridges  loaded  with  various  sizes  of  shot, 
and  at  any  moment  insert  the  kind  required. 

A  gun  of  good  make  is  CHEAPEST  AND  SAFEST.  The  country  has  been  flooded  with  a  lot 
which,  though  looking  well  externally,  are  really  DANGEROUS,  AND  HAVE  NO  DURABIL¬ 
ITY — always  something  getting  out  of  order. 

By  special  arrangement  a  gun  possessing  ALL  THE  GOOD  QUALITIES  for  a  Farm  Gnn  and 
quite  well  adapted  to  hunting  has  now  been  secured,  and  AT  A  VER  Y  LOW  COST. 

Before  deciding  upon  its  merits  we  submitted  some  of  these  guns  to  A  THOROUGH,  CAREFUL 
TESTING,  shot  for  shot  along  with  other  superior  guns  (one  of  them  a  $250  shotgun  from  London.)  These 
trials  were  in  every  way  careful  (see  specimen  targets  and  notes  under)  in  the  presence  of  one  of  our  editors,  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  principles  of  gunnery,  and  THE  RESULTS  WERE  MOST 
GRATIFYING. 

The  Barrels  of  this  Gun  are  of  FINE  LAMINATED  STEEL  thoroughly  tested  and  finely  fin¬ 
ished  ;  the  action  is  the  RELIABLE,  SAFE  AND  DURABLE  |  Lefaucheanx  Lever  Action,  that  for 
strength  IS  INCOMPARABLY  SUPERIOR  to  any  side  lever  action  now  made,  and  it.  will  out¬ 
wear  a  dozen  side  levers ;  this  Gun  has  Steel  Freed  Locks,  the  stock  is  solid  walnut,  oil  finished,  and  full  check¬ 
ed  ;  and  we  can  supply  either  10  or  12  bores,  30  or  32-inch  barrels,  and  weighs  from  8  to  0}  pounds. 

This  Gun  we  will  supply  to  the  readers  of  this  journal  for  the  low  price  of  $19.00— not  half  the  usual  cost  of 
equally  serviceable  guns. 

We  will  PRESENT  one  to  any  one  sending  25  subscriptions  to  the  American  Agriculturist ,  at  $1  50  a 
year  each. 


“  Handy  Gun,”  3rd  Shot. 


»  Handy  Gun,”  8th  Shot. 


W.  Scott 


Barrel. 


W .  Scott  Gun,  Left  Barrel. 


[REDUCED  FACSIMILES.] 

FAIR  SPECIMENS 
OF  MANY  TAEGETS, 

(15  inches  square,) 

In  thororough  Trials  of 
these  Guns, 

MADE  BY 

MILO  SEAGEARS,  Esq., 

at  Florida,  Orange  Co..N.  Y.,. 
in  . November ,  1S83. 

DISTANCE,  30  YARDS, 

(fired  without  rest.) 
Loading  :  Scott  Gun,  Pow¬ 
der,  3  measured  drachms. 
(87  grains  weight) ;  Shot, 

1  ounce. 

"  Handy  Gun,”  Powder,  2'/. 
measured  drachms(70  grains 
by  weight)  ;  Shot,  %  ounce. 

In  all  trials  for  both  guns: 
Powder,  Hazard’s  Kentucky 
Rifle,  F.  G.—  Shot,  Tatham’s 
No.  8  .—Wads,  Eley’s  Elastic, 
one  size  larger  than  the  bore; 
same  wad  over  both  powder  and 
shot.  Both  powder  and  shot, 
shaken  level,  and  wads  put. 
down  evenly  and  level. 
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This  Power  is  easily  folded  when  not  in  use.  Just  the  thing  every  farmer  wants  who  has  feed  to  cut,  corn  to  shell,  or 
anything  one  or  t  wo  horses  can  do.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular.  2-horse  Power.  Jack  Belt  and  22  feet  flat  Belt,  $40 
4-horse  Power,  $55.  SMITH  &  WOODARD,  Mau’f’rs,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


HEEBNER'S  PATENT 


Levei  T read  Horse  Power 

WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR, 


Heebner  s  Improved  Little  Giant ’Tliresli- 
iny  Machine. 

No  other  Power  is  as  powerful  and  easy  for  the  horses. 
The  Level  Lags  and  Speed  Regulator  are  the  most  valuable 
improvements  ever  made  in  horse  powers.  See  ihat  you 
get  Heebner’s.  any  other  with  level  lags  will  be  an  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  our  patents. 

The  Little  Giant  has  more  good  points  than  any  other 
Thresher.  None  can  do  work  as  fast,  nor  any  better,  and 
none  are  better  made.  Union  Feed  Cutter,  Drag  and  Circu. 
lar  Saws,  etc.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HEEBNEIl  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


Made  with  cither  regular  incline  or  level  iread 
track,  has  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  governor 
made.  The  Doylestown  Junior  Thresher  and 
Cleaner  has  no  superior.  For  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  address  sole  manufacturer,  DANIEL  HUL- 
SHIZERj  Doylestown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN  HORSE  POWER, t 


TRIUMPH 

Steal n  Generator 

(Improved), 

For  Cooking  Fee<#,  Heat¬ 
ing  Water,  &e. 

Send  for  new  descriptive  circu¬ 
lar,  and  mention  this  paper. 

R1GE,  WHITAGRE  &  GO., 

35  So.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


$250  WILL  BUY 


SAW  MILL 

Yet  Offered  for  tiie  Money 

8®* Send  for  Circular. 

RICHMOND  MACHINE  WORKS. 

RICHMOND,  IM, 


dEHTEH  M  tl!a 


FANNING  MILL 


The  nest 
mill  in  the 
world.  It 
separates 
Oats, Cockle 
and  all  foul 
stuff  from 
wheat.  It  is 
also  a  Per¬ 
fect  Cleaner 
of  Flax,  Tim¬ 
othy.  Clover 
and  all  kinds 
of  Seeds.  The 
great  im¬ 
provement 
over  other 
mills  is  that 
it  lias  Two 
warehouse  use. 
and  Price-List. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS,  Racine,  Wis. 


Harrison’s  STANDARD  GRINDING  MILLS! 


For  STEAM,  WATER,  WIND, 
HORSE,  or  HAND  POWER. 

Possessing  great  capacity  and 
durability.  Every  31ill  warranted 
to  do  just  what  we  claim  for  it. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Address 

THE  EDWARD  HARRISON 
MILL  CO., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


GET  THE  BEST  FARM 

GRIST  MILL, 

CAST  STEEL  GRINDING  PARTS. 
Guaranteed  More  Durable. 

TAKE  I.ESS  POWER  and 
DO  MORE  WORK. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

W.  L,  BOYER  &  BRO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mfp.s.  op  THE  Union  House-Power  and  Threshers. 


RICHMOND  CITY  MILL  WORKS. 

KICIIMDN®  ISD., 

Manufacturers  of 

Mill  Stones  and  Flouring 
Mill  Machinery. 

We  manufacture  the 

Best  French  Bm!ir 

Corn  &  Feed  Mills 

in  the  country.  Send 
for  description  and 
prices. 

[State  you  saw  thisf§ 
iu  Am.  Agriculturist. 

OUR  NEW 

No.  7  Feed  Mill. 

THE  8th  WONDER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Don't  fail  toget  description  be¬ 
fore  buying,  warranted  to  grind 
'Dei 


faster  and  better  than  any  mill  of 
same  price.  The  lightest  draft 
mill.  Has  double  force  feed  and 
Cast  Cast  Steel  Grinders. 
We  also  make  Big,  Little,  and 
New  Giants.  The  only  mill  that 
will  grind  with  husk  on.  Send 
for  prices  to 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 
St.  Eouis,  Mo. 


ta  Grist  ills 

AND  OGRN  SMELLERS. 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE, 
Every  Machine  is  fully  Wa  r- 
rnntcd.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $40. 
Shellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Shell  cr  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 


[NGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Meal  and  Oyster  Shells 

in  the  Frank  Wilson  Pat.  $5  Hand  Mill. 
Also  grinds  corn  and  cob.  Illustrated 
Circulars  and  Testimonials  sent  on  application.  Address 
Also  Power  Mills.  WIESON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 

SAW  MILL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE, 

rpHIS  patent  portable  Mulay  Saw  .Mill  is  adapted 
I  to  any  locality,  will  saw  any  kind  of  logs, 
aud  will  do  as  much  work  (power  and  hands  be¬ 
ing  considered)  as  the  best  Circular  Mills.  Its 
frame,  head-blocks,  aud  working  parts 
are  of  the  most  substantial  aud  perma¬ 
nent  kind,  being  made  entirely  of  iron 
and  steel.  It  is  usually  set  up  and 
started  in  from  one  to  two  days  time. 

It  is  generally  driven  by  threshing  en- 

_ _ gines  of  not  exceeding  ten  horse  power. 

cuts  from  2000  to  4000  feet  of  inch  lumber  per 
y.  The  Mill  and  Engine  may  conveniently  be 
operated  by  two  men.  Send  for  circular. 

^BliNAPOLIS  IUD.  CHANDLER  &  TAYLOR. 


MILL  MANUFACTORY, 

ESTABLISHED  1851,* 


BRIST  MILLS  OF  FRENCH  BURR  STONE. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers.  18  Sizes  and  Styles. 
Over  2,000  in  use.  $100,  and  upwards.  Complete 
Mill  and  Sheller,  $115.  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep  in  order. 
Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Complete  Flouring 
and  Corn  Mills,  AI.li  SIZES.  Send  for  Book  on  grind¬ 
ing  mills  and  saw  mills. 

JVOIIDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


THE  ROSS  CUTTERS. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 
OF  ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER  CUTTERS. 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO.,  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mention  American  Agriculturist. 


BALDWIN’S  IMPROVED  ENSILAGE  &  FEED  GUTTER. 

STRONGEST,  SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

Thoroughly  tested  during 
last  four  seasons,  for  Cut¬ 
ting  Ensilage,  andproveda 
perfect  success.  The  lead¬ 
ing  Cutter  for  last  sixteen 
years  for  cutting  all  kinds 
of  dry  aud  green  fodder. 
Power  cutters  have  Bald¬ 
win’s  Safety  Fly  'Wheel; 
the  only  reliable  wheel 
made.  13  Sizes  for  hand 
and  power.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  circulars  con¬ 
taining  description,  prices 
and  testimonials. 

C.  Pierpont  &  Co., 
Mfrs.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  UGH  ENSILAGE  AND  FEED  CUTTER. 

Combining  the  latest 
Improvements. 

THE  BEST  ENSILAGE 
AND  FEStJ  GUTTER 

Manufactured. 

For  fml  description,  send 
for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Address, 
The  Belchek  &  Tat  lob 
ag'l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


THE  STRONGEST  AND  REST 

Eiiiliie  Cutter 


Has  no  equal  as  an  Ensilage  or  Feed  Cutter.  For 
Ease  of  Motion  It  Is  Unexcelled.  For  Strength  It  is 
thoBoss  of  all  Feed  Cutters.  Has  swept  tne  board 
wherever  exhibited  at  Fairs,  Dairy  Conventions,  etc. 
For  Circulars  and  full  information,  address 
/e,  BELLE  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
<3ucce.sor  to  David  Lawton.)  Racine,  Wis- 
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S.  M.  Clark  of  Washington,  D.  C..  being  interested  iii 
our  exposure  of  the  Bessarabia  corn  fraud,  in  June  ol'last 
year,  sent  to  Bessarabia  for  seed  of  the  real  article.  He 
sends  us  a  sample  of  the  product;  it  is  a  small  ear  of  very 
small  dark  yellow  flinty  kernels,  and  ripened  in  sixty 
three  days  from  planting.  Mr.  Clark  thinks  that  on  strong 
land,  this  corn  would  yield  as  much  as  four  or  five  bush¬ 
els  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  This  is  a  case  in  which 
the  fraudulent  seed  is  quite  equal  to  the  original. 


:i  Sfiaia's  fi'lxjrciases. 

A  number  of  inquires  have  been  made  of  a  party  who 
offers  to  loan  money  on  mortgage  at  very  low  rates. 
The  proposed  capitalist  hails  from  a  street  very  far 
removed  from  any  business  neighborhood,  and  as  pre¬ 
cedent  to  considering  the  loan,  a  person  must  be  sent 
to  examine  the  premises,  whose  expenses,  a  round 
sum,  must  be  paid  in  advance.  While  this  may  be  all 
right.it  has  a  suspicious  look.  Whoever  has  property 
that  is  unencumbered,  can  readily  procure  a  loan  upon  it 
from  the  Insurance  companies  and  Savings'  banks  in  a 
business-like  way. 


The  xlra,H»5;ini  Evergreen  MilEeS. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  a  circular  setting  forth  the 
wonderful  claims  made  for  this  “Millet."  While  the 
plant  may  be  a  useful  one,  it  is  advertised  in  a  manner 
likely  to  excite  suspicion.  Though  it  has  grown  and 
has  borne  seed  in  California,  where  there  are  a  number 
who  could  give  its  botanical  name,  we  are  furnished 
with  no  clue  to  its  identity.  “Arabian  Evergreen  Mil¬ 
let”  is  apparently  a  local  name,  no  such  variety  being 
known  to  the  seed  trade,  or  to  the  literature  of  grasses. 
From  the  description,  we  hazard  the  guess  that  this 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  ‘  Johnson-grass,”  or  “  Guinea 
grass "  (Sorghum  Halepense)  Why  all  this  mystery?  Why 
not  give  its  real  name  if  everything  is  on  the  square? 


Me  Still  A*iks  ;i  I>olIar. 

The  man  with  the  ‘  Spotted  '  Pony  ranch  in  Texas, 
who  asked  a  dollar  for  a  small  “  descriptive  circular,” 
which  did  not  describe,  is  after  a  dollar  in  another 
scheme.  He  issues  a  circular  in  which  the  advantages 
of  Texas,  as  a  stock-raising  State,  are  set  forth  in  glow¬ 
ing  terms.  He  says  not  a  word  about  “  spotted  ”  or 
other  ponies,  but  he  will  send  “documents”  with  a 
"  blank  contract,”  for  teaching  young  men  the  “  art  of 
breeding  and  raising  stock  "—all  for  the  same  old  price, 
“  one  dollar.”  Before  any  one  engages  with  this  man,  it 
would  be  well  to  know  more  about  him.  Will  some  of 
our  many  Texan  readers  tell  us  more  about  this  “  dollar  ” 
circular  ranch  man?  Is  he  the  man  of  the  same  name 
who  flourished  in  Cincinnati  a  few  years  ago  ? 


M'lie  “  iPoaiBla-y  Adviser.” 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Green,  Jefferson  Co.,  Wis.,  writes  us  that 
she  sent  her  “  hard  earned  two  dollars  ”  to  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  “  Poultry  Adviser,”  for  a  book  containing  in¬ 
structions  which  all  who  thought  of  making  an  incuba 
tor  ought  to  have.  When  the  two  dollar  book  came.it 
turned  out  to  be  a  thirty-page,  paper-covered  pamphlet. 
Mrs.  G  says  ;  ”  To  say  that  I  was  angry,  would  be  stat¬ 
ing  it  mildly,  and  I  determined  to  do  all  I  could  to  pre¬ 
vent  others  from  becoming  victims.”  We  regret  that 
Mrs.  Green  had  not  seen  our  warning  against  this 
“Poultry  Adviser,”  given  many  months  ago,  as  she 
could  have  saved  her  money,  and  avoided  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  Post  Master  at  New  Con¬ 
cord,  0.,  looked  into  this  “Poultry  Adviser  ”  business? 


BUe  Professed  to  l»c  sisa  ESonest 
Ehs  i*aiici-. 

When  he  came  to  “  L.  P.  ”  of  Leavenworth  Co.  Kan., 
and  appointed  him  as  agent  for  two  townships  for  the 
sale  oi  a  “  Patent  Barbed  Fence.  ”  He  asks  us  to  cau¬ 
tion  others  against  this  man,  who  “claims  to  be  an 
honest  farmer.  1  While  we  do  not  doubt  the  statement 


of  our  Kansas  friend,  we  cannot,  as  he  seems  to  expect, 
call  parties  by  name  unless  we  have  some  tangible 
evidence.  The  complaint  is,  that  fencing  material 
offered  to  be  furnished  at  a  given  price  has  never  come 
to  hand,  and  that  the  pretended  agent  succeeded  in 
inducing  “  L.  P.  ”  to  sign  a  note  for  what  he  never  re¬ 
ceived.  When  farmers  go  outside  of  their  own  proper 
business  to  act  as  agents  for  anything,  trouble  is  usu¬ 
ally  sure  to  follow.  “  Cobbler,  stick  to  your  last.” 


“'B'Sie  fiS-oyal  Cholera  Sgejnedy.” 

The  maker  of  this  “Royal"  remedy  sends  us,  from  the 
capital  of  the  Republic,  a  circular.  He  also  writes  us  a 
note,  in  which  he  modestly  says:  if  we  “think  it  of  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  to  this  country  and  the  old”  we  “can  give 
it  a  place  in  the  Agriculturist."  Observe,  he  does  not 
ask  us  to  publish  ii,  but  graciously  accords  this  privi¬ 
lege.  Having  duly  considered  his  generous  offer,  we 
have  on  the  whole  concluded  not  to  accept  it.  We  do 
not  care  to  get  in  the  way  of  giving  something  like  two 
columns  of  advertising  in  the  form  of  reading  matter, 
however  valuable  it  may  be.  The  very  title  quoted 
above  is  bewildering.  Is  this”  Remedy”  for  the  “Royal 
Hog”  when  afflicted  with  the  cholera,  oris  it  for  common 
hogs  when  they  have  the  “Royal”  cholera?  He  leaves  us 
in  doubt.  While  we  cannot  give  the  circular  in  full,  we 
would  not  entirely  deprive  our  readers  of  its  profound 
wisdom  and  remarkable  science.  The  author  states 
that  he  has  found  “many  truths  that  have  never  b»cn 
written  in  the  books."  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of 
it.  Here  is  one  of  his  “solid  chunks”  of  “truth:”  “The 
temperature  and  habits  of  swine  give  off  more  moisture 
heat,  and  moisture  attracts  the  forces,  and  when  poison¬ 
ous  matter  is  eaten  or  breathed,  a  morbid  condition  is 

produced. . and  swine  plague  begins.”  We  always 

suspected  that  “the  forces”  were  concerned  in  hog 
cholera,  and  now  we  have  it  in  print.  Here  is  more  of 
that  science  not  “written  in  the  books.”  “I  find  nearly 
all  contagious  diseases  due  to  septic  matter  carbonized, 
and  left  loose  to  float  away,  and  being  lighter  than  com¬ 
mon  air,  floats  until  dew  or  rain  brings  it  down  again." 
Here  we  have  as  a  cause  of  hog  cholera,  the  leaving 
“  loose  "  of  “  carbonized  septic  matter.”  Wc  mightsug- 
gest  as  a  remedy  the  confining  of  said  “matter,"  but  we 
are  saved  that  trouble  as  this  man  says,  “  I  have  discov¬ 
ered  the  only  possible  preventive  and  cure  in  the  world." 
Our  satisfaction  is  marred  when  we  are  told  how  he  dis¬ 
covered  his  “only  possible.”  He  did  it  “by  the  common 
sense  way  "  which  was  ”  by  actual  test  with  the  hog. 
I  have  tried  near  one  hundred  different  compounds 
through  a  period  of  four  years.”  Poor  hogs, what  they 
must  have  suffered. 


A  Cagifioiiury  Sig’ataitS. 

“The  People's  Railway  of  America,”  proposes  to  build 
a  railroad  “  from  ocean  to  ocean,”  which  is  its  grandiose 
way  of  saying  a  Pacific  Railroad,  and  also  “from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Lakes.”  A  prospectus  is  issued,  calling  upon 
“  the  people  ”  to  help,  as  the  road  is  to  be  “  for  the  good 
of  the  people.”  Only  $175,000,000  is  required,  which 
amount  of  capital  “  the  people  ”  are  asked  to  provide  by 
buying  §50  shares.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  among 
“  the  people  ”  who  may  be  tempted  to  invest  in  this 
scheme,  we  would  advise  caution,  and  ask  them  to  con¬ 
sider  one  point.  The  prospectus  tells  us  that  this 
scheme  “  supplies  a  long  felt  demand  for  the  great  and 
small.”  This,  if  it  means  anything,  implies  that  there 
isa  “demand"  for  a  Pacific  Railroad.  Is  this  true?  Is 
there  a  “  demand,”  “long  felt”  or  other,  for  another 
Pacific  Railway?  There  are  now  at  least  four  such 
roads,  entirely,  or  nearly  completed.  These  have  had 
abundant  aid  from  the  Government  in  ample  land  grants. 
A  new  road,  without  this,  could  not  compete  with  those 
already  built.  The  prospectus  closes  its  appeal  with  a 
conundrum— a  regular  brain-achcr— when  it  asks. 
“  Why  should  this  company  live  ?  ”  As  we  cannot  see 
why,  we  are  disposed  to  “  give  it  up.”  Not  so  this 
company,  as  it  is  ready  with  no  less  than  seven  answers. 
Th$  third  reason  is,  “because  the  people  are  not  as 
ignorant  as  some  portion  of  the  press  would  have  them 
be,  could  they  have  their  way  and  sway,”  This  sort  of 
“  taffy  ”  will  disgust  the  sensible  portion  of  “the  peo¬ 
ple,"  and  is  not  altogether  calculated  to  enlist  “  the 
press”  in  favor  of  the  scheme.  The  seventh  answer, 
showing  why  this  company  “should  live,”  in  this,  "  be¬ 
cause  a  man  must,  to  prosper,  depend  on,  and  live  off 
of  his  fellow  man.”  Just  what  this  means  we  are  not 
quite  sure,  but  it  is  very  pretty  reading.  Indeed  there 
is  so  much  gush  in  this  prospectus,  that  plain,  work¬ 
day  prose,  is  not  sufficient,  and  it  “dips  into  poetry.’ 
For  example,  we  read. 

“  Who  trust  the  people,  never  fail. 

For  right  is  might  and  will  prevail.” 

To  which  we  would  add. 

“  Strange  such  a  difference  there  should  bo 
‘  Twixt  tweedle-dum  and  twocdle-dee.” 


To  our  Readers. 


Before  another  number  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  reaches  our  readers  the  Holidays  will  have 
come. 

We  wish  you  one  and  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  New  Year,  and  we  hope  the  pleasant  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  us  during  1S83,  will  continue 
during  1884. 

We  shall  strive  very  hard  to  please  and  satisfy  all 
of  you. 

We  invite  you  to  remain  and  partake  of  the  many 
good  things  we  have  in  store  for  the  readers  of  the 
Ameiican  Agriculturist. 

Come  and  bring  your  friends  with  you. 

Meanwhile,  we  offer,  in  our  great  variety  of  Pre¬ 
miums,  an  opportunity  for  you  all  to  make  your¬ 
selves,  your  families,  and  your  friends  happy. 

One  of  the  best  presents  for  you  to  make  to 
your  friends  is  a  copy  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

You  can  secure  a  goodly  number  of  good  books 
in  our  Premium  List  for  presents,  without  cost. 

If  you  wish  to  ornament  your  table  on  Christmas 
or  New  Year’s  morning,  with  elegant  pieces  of  Sil¬ 
ver-plated  ware,  see  in  the  Premium  List  what 
beautiful  patterns  are  to  be  obtained  without  your 
paying  any  money  for  them  ! 

If  you  want  the  most  complete  Microscope,  to 
give  as  a  present,  or  to  use  on  your  own  centre  ta¬ 
ble,  examine  the  full  description  given  in  the  Pre¬ 
mium  List. 

And  then  if  you  want  Sleds,  or  Bicycles,  or  Min¬ 
iature  Wagons,  or  Miniature  Printing  Presses,  or  ar¬ 
ticles  of  Jewelry,  or  Tool  Chests,  or  Jack-knives,  or 
a  variety  of  .other  things  for  your  children,  you  will 
find  them  all  described  in  the  Premium  List,  and 
they  can  be  obtained  without  money,  and  with  but 
little  labor. 

And  Husbands ! 

I  f  you  want  to  make  your  wives  most  appropriate 
presents,  there  are  Family  Bibles,  Opera- glasses, 
Napkin  Rings,  Ladies’  Chains,  Albums,  Writing 
Desks,  et  etc. 

And  Wives  / 

You  will  find  most  appropriate  presents  for  your 
husbands,  such  for  example,  as  Watches,  Clocks, 
Rubber  Coats,  Tool  Chests,  etc.,  etc. 

Brothers  can  find  almost  anything  they  may  de¬ 
sire  for  sisters,  and  sisters  for  brothers. 

Splendid  Premium  Suns, 

Do  not  fail  to  read  all  about  the  new  Gun  Pre¬ 
miums  on  page  587.  Those  guns  are  of  lam¬ 
inated  steel,  and  are  far  superior  to  the  ordinary 
cast  steel  barrels.— Indeed  a  laminated  steel  bar¬ 
rel  costs  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  cast  steel  bar¬ 
rel.  Every  father  can  here  get  a  Gun  for  his  son, and 
every  sou  for  his  father,  and  everybody  for  every¬ 
body’s  friend — with  one  day’s  labor  and  no  money. 


Surely  no  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
will  be  without  his  holiday  present,  and  one  and  all 
will  be  happy  !  !  1 
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Premiums ! 


Premiums ! 


A  GREAT  OFFER 


MOST  ©ESIB&AS51LE  PREMIUMS  for  those  securing  subscriptions  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  (English  or  German,)  for  1884.  A  complete  illustrated  32-page  descrip¬ 
tive  list  of  these  articles  mailed  free  to  any  address. — Any  of  the  articles  named  below  CAW 
BE  PURCHASE©  OF  US  AT  THE  PRICE  GIVEW.  All  articles  marked 
with  a  *  are  sent  prepaid  by  mail  or  express,  to  any  point  in  the  United  States. 


TABLE  OF  PREMIUMS. 

OPEN  TO  ALE. 

N O .  Names  of  Premium  Articles. 


Family  Bible  . 

Family  Bible . 

Worcester's  Dictionary. 
Webster’s  Dictionary.. 


LaDncbesse  Clock.. 
Nickel  Plated  Clock. 


Rubber  Cap  with  Cape. 
Rubber  Sack  Coat. . 


Combined  Rubber  Outfit _ 

Ladies  Waterproof  Circular. 
Student  Lamp . 


Crumb  Tray  and  Brush . 
One  Doz.  Table  Spoons 
One  Doz.  Tea  Spoons.. 


Sugar  Shell . 

Plated  Dinner  Knives. . . 

Child’s  Set . 

Spoon  Holder . 

Flower  Vase . 

Fruit  Stand . 

Caster . 

Breakfast  Caster . 

Iced  Water  Pitcher . 

Pickle  Jar . 

Card  Receiver . 

Butter  Dish  . 

Fruit  or  Salad  Bowl . 

Chased  Syrup  Jug . 

Silver  and  Gilt  Drinking 

Napkin  Ring . . 

Napkin  Ring,  Cat's  Hea 
Napkin  Ring,  Pug  Dog.. 


Cup. 


Telescopic  Goblet . 

Nickel  Plated  Nut  Picks  and  Craker. 

The  Gem  Organetta . 

Accordeon . . . 

Concertina . 

German  Harmonica . 

Guitar . 

Box  of  Oil  Colors  .  . . . . 

Murilio  Moist  Color  Box . 

“542”  Box  of  Water  Colors  . 

Tourist’s  Telescope . 

Field  or  Marine  Glass . 

Archromatic  Telescope . 

Pearl  Opera  Glass . 
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Pocket  Compass  . 

Graphoscope  and  Stereoscope  Combined. 


Magnifying  Glass . 

Simple  Microscope  and  Magnifier. 

Thermometer . 

Compound  Microscope . 

Multum  in  Parvo  Knife . 

Pruning  Knife . 


Knife  . 
Knife  , 


French  Cook’s  Set. 


Pair  of  Shears 


Prize  Holly  Scroll  Saw . 

Demas  Prize  Lathe  and  Scroll  Saw.. 

Planet  Jr.  Garden  Implements  . 

Champion  Combination  Tool-chest. 


The  Griffin  Hack  Saw . 

Wood’s  Patent  Corn  Sheller . 

The  Remington  Carbon  Clipper  Plow. 


The  Shipman  Engine  No.  1.. 
The  Shipman  Engine  No.  2.. 
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OSIGentleman’s  Watch  Chain . 4= 

99  Gentleman’s  Watch  Chain . * 

100  Gentleman’s  Onyx  Locket . 4= 

101  Gentleman’s  Bloodstone  Locket . 4= 

102  Gentleman’s  Carnelian  Locket...  .  4= 

103  Gentleman’s  Watch  Charm . 4= 

104  Patent  Magic  Bell  Head  Pencil . * 

105  Gold  Pen  and  Pencil  Combined . * 

100  Black  and  Gold  Pen  Holder . % 

107  Pearl  and  Gold  Pen  Holder . * 

108  Gold  Pencil  Case . H= 

109  Glove  Button  Hook . * 

110  Tooth  Pick . 4= 

111  Gentleman’s  Scarf  Pin . % 

112  Gentleman’s  Scarf  Pin . * 

113  Gentleman’s  Scarf  Pin  . 4= 

114  Gentleman’s  Scarf  Pin . 4= 

115  Finger  Ring,  Carnelian . , . .  .4= 

116  Finger  Ring,  Amethyst . * 

117  Finger  Ring,  Carnelian . 4= 

118:Finger  Ring,  Tree  Agate . 4= 

119  Finger  Ring,  Plain . 4= 
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Finger  Ring,  Chased . 2= 

Gold  Thimble . 2= 

Gold  Thimble . 2= 

Amethyst  Bangles . * 

Turguoise  Bangles . 2= 

Ruby  Bangles . * 

Ball  Bangles . 2; 

Tree  Agate  Sleeve  Buttons . 2: 

Onyx  and  Carnelian  Sleeve  Buttons . 2= 

Ruby  Sleeve  Buttons . 2= 

Lighthouse  Sleeve  Buttons . 2= 

Green  Agate  Sleeve  Buttons . * 

Red  Agate  Sleeve  Buttons  . 2= 

Lace  Pin . 2= 

Lace  Pin  with  Rubies  . 2= 

Smaller  Lace  Pin  (one  Ruby) .  * 

Bar  Pin  with  Pendants . 2= 

Cylinder  Link  Neck  Chain . 2= 

Hollow  Ball  Neck  Chain . 2= 

Flat  Link  Neck  Chain . * 

Ladies’  Locket .  2= 

Ladies’  Locket. . % 

Ladies’  Locket . 2= 

Gold  Mounted  Pocket  Pencil . 2= 

Apparatus  for  Photographing . 

Macrame  Lace  Desk'. . 

Domestic  Type  Writer . 2= 

Table  Annunciator . 2= 

White  Mountain  Potato  Parer . 

White  Mountain  Apple  Parer . 

New  Lemon  Squeezer . . 

Writing  Desk  . 

Olive  wood  Inkstand . 2= 

Large  Photograph  Album  . 

Large  Photograph  Calendar . 2= 

Golden  Floral  Autograph  Album .  2= 

Ornamental  Scrap  Book . 2= 

Morocco  Pocket  Book . 2= 

Olive  Green  Plush  Pocket  Book . 2= 

Alligator-Skin  Pocket  Book . 4* 

Whisk  Broom  Holder .  .2= 

Ladies’  Hand  Satchel . 2= 

Ladies’  Plush  Hand  Satchel . 4* 

A  Useful  Plane . 2* 

Magnet . 

Magnet  18J£inches . 2= 

Straw  Lunch  Basket. . 2; 

Square  Splint  Lunch  Basket . 2; 

School  Set . 2= 

Boy’s  Bicycle . 

Rubber  Tired  Wire  Wheel  Bicycle  28  inch.. 
Rubber  Tired  Wire  Wheel  Bicycle  32  inch.. 
Rubber  Tired  Wire  Wheel  Bicycle  36  inch.. 
Rubber  Tired  Wire  Wheel  Bicycle  42  inch.. 

Boy’s  Sled . 

Stereoscope  and  6  views . 

Folding  Book  Rack . 2= 

Baseball . 2= 

Lion  Saving’s  Bank . . 

Bonanza  Printing  Press . 

Commercial  Printing  outfit . 2= 

Little  Gem  Family  Printing  outfit . * 

Harvard  Printing  Press . 

Boy’s  Wagon . 

Doll’s  Perambulator . 

Tally  Ho  Sulky . . 

Eclipse  Steam  Engine . 

Drawing  Instruments . 

Drawing  Instruments . 

Drawing  Instruments . 

Drawing  Instruments . 

Drawing  Instruments . 

Horizontal  Engine . — 

Perambulator  . 

Hand  Drill . :  . .  .2= 

Remington  Double  Barrel,  Breech  loading 

shot  gun . 

Single  Barrel,  Central  fire.  Breech  loading 

shot  gun . 

Remington  Breech  loading  single  shot  Rifle. 

Hunter’s  or  Sporting  Rifle . 

Powder  Flask . 2s 

Shot  Pouch . 2= 

Cartridge  Bag . 2= 


LOO 

1.25 


1.00  1 


.62 

2.00 

6.50 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 

1.50 
1.25 
1.75 
2.00 
1.25 
1.25 

1.25 
1.50 
1.00 

1.50 
6.00 
7.00 

5.50 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00,  - 

.60  1 

20.50  30 
4.00  6 
1.00 

1.50 
1.00 
1.00 

.75 

5.00 

2.25 

2.50 

2.25 

1.50 
1.10 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 

1.50 
1.40 

2.50 
.50 
.60 

1.25 
.75 
.50 
.75 

6.00 

13.50 
18.00 
25  00 
35.00 

2.00 

2.50 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
3  00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
5.00 

1.50 
8.00 
1.00 
5.00 
2.60 
1.80 

4.50 
3  00 

2.50 
13.5017 

.60!  1 


45.00  50 

15.00  20 
21.00  25 
27.00  30 
1.75!  3 
1.251  2 
1.501  2 


Still  Partially  Open. 

In  the  November  American  Agriculturist,  page  542, 
we  offered  asix-hasmlred-page  BHctioii- 
sivy  free  to  every  present  subscriber,  or  friend  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  who  should  send  us, 
before  November  10,  a  new  subscriber  for  1884  at 
$1.50  a  year,  also  the  beautiful  Engraving,  Foes 
or  Friends?  ”  (10  cents  for  postage),  also  the 
October,  November  and  December 
sitamfeers,  of  this  year  free. 

The  Dictionary  has  proved  so  acceptable  that  we 
are  solicited  on  every  hand  to  keep  the  unpsirab 
!eSc«l  oiler  still  open.  We  cannot  do  this 
without  entailing  very  great  expense  on  ourselves. 
We  have  however  arranged  for  the  printing  of  such 
a  very  large  number  of  these  Dictionaries  as  will 
enable  us  to  keep  a  part  of  the  offer  open.  That 
is  to  say,  to  every  present  subscriber  or  friend  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  who  sends  us  a  new 
subscriber  for  1884  at  §1.50  and  (10  cents  addi¬ 


tional  for  packing  and  postage  of  picture),  we  will 
present,  postage  free,  the  new  American  Diction¬ 
ary  and  the  elegent  Engraving,  Foes  or 
Fa-ieisals?  P.  S. — In  every  case  where  this  is 
done  before  December  10th,  the  December  number 
of  this  year  will  be  forwarded  in  addition,  making  a 
round  bakei,,)>  dozen.  After  Elec.  lOtla 
ten  cents  for  postage  osa  the  EHc- 
tionary  MUST  BE  SENT.  Canvas¬ 
sers  please  write  for  additional  information. 

TfieNewAierican  Dictionary 

IS  A  E^OST  VALUABLE  VOLUME 

A  Concentrated  collection  of  most 
useful  information,  including  a  Pro- 
nouBicing'  DICTIONARY,  of 
upwards  of  50,000  WO  SIRS,  with 
their  Definitions  and  accurate  Pronun¬ 
ciation.  A  Beautifully  Bound  Volume,  of 


mo  PAGES. 

1,000  ENGRAVINGS, 


Fully  as  good  for  all  practical  every¬ 
day  purposes,  as  Webster’s  Unabridged 
Dictionary. 

what  It  coBstassas. 

1st. — The  Dictionary  itself,  given  in 
SOO  pages  (3  columns  in  each  page), 
supplies  all  the  ordinary  wants  of  a 
Family  or  Personal  Dictionary,  and  is 
jUlly  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  booh. 

2nd. — The  next  300  pages  contain 
84  Subjects,  giving  a  vast  amount  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  Useful  Information,  Valua¬ 
ble  for  constant  reference,  and  affording 
much  pleasure  to  every  reader,  old  or 
young. 

3d.— There  arc  forty-five  pages  of 
Engravings,  illustrating  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  Animals,  Birds,  Fishes,  Plants, 
Implements,  etc.,  over  a  thousand  in  all. 
Address 

Publishers  American  Agriculturist, 


1883.] 
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THE  MARVELLOUS  WEBBER  MUSICAL  DOLL. 


'Sf 


m 


A  MECHAIflCAt  WONDER.  —  Last 
year  we  first  introduced  this  charming  novelty  to  the 
children  of  America,  and  it  is  sale  to  assert  that  no 
Toy  ever  devised  attained  such  immediate  popularity. 

Fully  aware  of  its  merit  we  had  thousands  of 
Dolls  ready  for  the  Holiday  trade,  notwithstanding 
which  the  supply  was  exhausted  early  in  December, 
and  hundreds  of  children  who  came  to  our  store  were, 
disappointed.  We  have  been  accumulating  stock  for 
‘  the  past  nine  months,  and  shall  endeavor  t  his  year  to 
fill  all  orders  the  day  of  receipt.  The  HJ>oll  lias 
^been  improved  In  every  way  rtuce  last 
f year.  Instead  of  the  still  German  body,  as  in  all' 
f  imported  Dolls,  our  Doll  has  an  RiCAW 

-r-  MADE  BODV  with  limber  joints,  so  that  it  will 
/sifc  easily  and  gracefully  in  any  position.  The  arm  is  of 
f  Finest  K  Id  with  separate  lingers  These  are  positively 
the  finest  bodies  ever  nut  in  a  Doll.  They  are  of  graceful 
and  natural  shape,  ancl  much  better  and  more  expensively 
made  than  the  best  imported  bodies  which  they  will  out¬ 
wear  many  times.  The  'Waxen  Meads  with  long 
^hairat  e  or  the  best  French  and  German  make,  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  thi3  Doll,  and  they  are  as  beautiful  as  life,  long 
hair,  beautiful  eyes,  and  delicately  tinted  cheeks.  We 
consider  them  the  finest  Doll’s  Heads  ever  imported  into  _  . 

this  country,  and  that  without  the  Wonderful  Musical  At-1 
lachment  the  doll  alone  is  well  worth  tiie  entire  price. 
The  Singing  Attachment  is  concealed  within  the  body.  is  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  inventions  of  the  age.  Its  shape  and  location 
areshown  in  the  right-hand  engraving.  It  is  a  Perfect  Musical  I  n 


strument,  finely  made,  notliable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  so  arranged 
that  a  slight  pressure  causes  the  Doll  to  play  one  of  the  following  airs  : 
**Home,  Sweet  Udine,”  “  Greenville,*1  “I want  to  be  an  Angel”  “There  is  a 
Happy  Land,”  “  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye.”  “ Bonnie  Boon”  “  How  can  I  leave 
w/iee,  “A  B  C  Song America, ”“  Thou,  Thou,  reign' st”  (German) ,“ Frohe 
'otschqft”  (German),  “'Tel  l  Aunt  Rhoda,”  “Buu  a  Broom  “Yankee  Doo- 


J  XI 

Ti 

% 


die,”  “  Coming  Thro ’  the  Rye,'’  “  God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales,”  “  Grand¬ 
father's  Clock.”  "  Child's  Song,”  “ Last  Rose  of  Summer.”  “ Joyful  Message ” 
i,\  \  u  ^  \  (German),  “  Old  Folks  at  Home,”  “  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel,”  “  So  many  Stars” 

\  |  1  (German),  “Sleep mv  Child”  (German),  “  When  la  little  Bird,”  “Cradle’s 
vVVVkw IVLVvk  \  Empty,”  “God  save  the  Queen.”  Walking  and  talking  Dolls  have  long 
VsoXw  \  been  made,  but  they  are  expensive,  soon  out  of  order,  and  do  not  afford  the 

k little  ones  half  the  pleasure  and  entertainment  that  our  Wonderful 
_*I>Iiisical!Doll  does,  which  is  the  Gfrcatest  Novelty  in  CHILDREN’S 
TOYS  EVeR  PRODUCED,  and  is  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  present  that  can  be  made  to  a  child-  We  can  furnish  three 
sizes.  IV  o.  1,  22  inches  J  ifrh,  prieeSS.'Vi*.  IVo.  55,  24  inches  high,  larger  head,  price  !g*3.555.  Xo.  3,  26  inches  high, 
dup.  best  doll,  price  fgdroo.  osr*  These  Prices  Include  Boxing.  All  three  sizes  are  equally  perfect  and  com¬ 
plete,  but  the  larger  the  Doll  the  larger  the  musical  attachment,  and  bettefnead.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
Fine  embroidered  Chemise  555c.  extra.  The  Trade  Supplied.  Address  all  orders  to  TELE  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS  OISOABT  CO.,  No.  S'?  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

S3-  FIRE  COSTUMES  for  these  dolls  with  underclothing  lace  trimmed, finely  made ,  §3.00  lo-$5.00  extra . 


TOO 


Can  Clear  $200  per  mos'ith 

^SgP'CSiBS  IN  SELLING  THE 


Champion  Bosom  Stretcher  and  Ironing  Board, 

and  WARDS  FOLDING  IRONING  TABLE. 

Write  quick  for  Terms  and  secure  exclusive  Territory.  Address  with  stamp 

IS;.  c&j  ‘W-  M’f’g  Oo.,  Olilllicotlie,  O. 


LY.ON&H'EALY 

State  &  Monroe  Sts. .Chicago 

Will  send  prepaid  to  any  address  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE,  i 

for  1883,  *.'00  pages,  ‘210  Engravings, 
of  instruments,  Suits,  Caps,  Belts, 

Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamps, 

Stands.  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  and 
'Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  Repairing 
jMateriafs,  also  includes  Instruction  and  Ex- 
lercises  for  Amateur  Bauds,  and  a  Catalogue' 
of  Choice  Band  Music, 


MICROSCOPES! 

TELESCOPES,  FIELD  BLASSES, 
m&QW  LANTERNS, 
BAf?§©i¥8ETES?§, 
THERMOMETERS, 
’DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS, 
Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus, 

List  and  Descriptions  of  our  Ten  Catalogues 
sent  TREE  on  application. 

QUEEN  & 


GO  9.?7.!C,AN®’ 


THE 


IT  FAYS 


PH3LADA- 


to  sell  our  Hand  Rubber 
Stamps.  Samples  free. 
Foljambe  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


isss* 

^ PIANO 

"is  m  m  is  m  wield,” 


Excels  all  other  Pianos  in  its  various  patented  im¬ 
provements.  The  new  designs  in  CHICKERINC- 
GRANDS,  assuring  larger  results  in  power  and 
PURITY,  LENGTH  AND  SWEETNESS  OF  TONE,  leave  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired.  The  CHECKERING  SQUARE 
PIANOS,  in  all  the  usual  styles,  are  unrivaled.  The 
new  CHICKERING  UPRIGHT  has  the  justly-cele¬ 
brated  patented  metallic  action,  which  forever  pre¬ 
vents  the  possibility  of  atmospheric  interference  with 
the  instrument,  and  adapts  it  for  use  in  any  climate. 

For  elegant  new  Illustrated  Catalogue,  just  published, 
address, 

CHICKERl^G  &  SOMS, 

WAREKOOMS : 

ISO  Fifth  Avenue,  |  156  Tremont  St., 

NEW  YORK.  |  BOSTON. 


Mention  this  paper. 


BARNEY&BERRY, 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OPTICAL  WONDER  and  business. 


A  NEW,  original,  cheap  lantern,  for  proj eeting  and  en¬ 


larging  photographs,  chromo  card’s,  opaque  pictures  and 
objects.  Works  him  magic,  and  delights  and  mystifies 
every  body,  bend  for  our  full  aud  t  ree  descriptive  circular 
il,  Hill  Pub,  Co.,  139  East  28th  St.,  New  York. ' 


QBBBBHi 


ABSOLUTELY  HU  S  OflBI’G 

thebest.WILoUN  5 

LIGHTNING  SEWER! 

Two  thousand  stitches  a  minute.  The  only 
absolutely  first-class  Sewing  Machine  in  the 
world.  Sent  oil  trial.  ’Warranted  5  years. 
Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and  Circular 
K.  Agents  Wanted.  THE  WILSON  SEW- 
IN©  MACHINE  CO.,  Chicago  or  New  York. 


Full  particulars  of 
this  cut  and  merits 
of  the  best  Knitting 
Machine  will  be  sent 
on  application. 


O 

o 
o 

CO 

Chicago, 

PCj  Ciacisaati, 

(jJ  Philadelphia,  ^ 

£>  San  Francisco. 

o  .  .  „ 

Lamb  Knitting  Muchitie  Co,,  Chicopee  Fulls,  Mass. 


i  inirc  y  A  BOOK  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  Pat- 
lo.livIiLu3  •  TEi;jj3  for  Artistic  Needle-  Work,  Kensington 
Embroidery,  etc.  Tells  how  to  make  20  Stitches,  including 
South  Kensinqton,  Outline,  Persian,  Star .  Satin,  Janina, 
Pilling,  Feather,  etc.  Sent  by  mail  f or  IS  2-c.  stamps. 

J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass. 


SILKS  forPworkh 


in  Endless  Variety  of  Beautiful  Styles.  Send  six  2c. 
stamps  for  samples.  Yale  Silk  Works,  New  Haven,  Ct, 

For  15  cts., 

I  will  send,  post-paid,  this 
beautiful  “  Bird  Bracket 
Desigu’’  complete,  size  lOx 
14,  a  large  number  of  new 
and  beautiful  miniature  de¬ 
signs  for  scroll  sawing,  and 
my  new  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  Scroll  Saws, 

Lathes.  Fancy  Woods,  Me¬ 
chanic’s  Tools,  Faucy 
Hinges,  Clock  Movements, 

Pocket  Knives,  &c.,  Or 
send  6  cts,  for  Catalogue 
and  “  Miniatures.”  Great 
Bargains  in  Pocket 
Knives.  Greater  induce¬ 
ments  ottered  for  season 
of  1883  and  '84,  than  ever 
before.  Complete  stock. 

Low  prices.  Address 
A.  H.  POMEROY, 

216-220  Asylum  St., 

Hartford,  Conn, 

Mammoth  Gave 

EDE^OMSOM  CO.,  ICY. 

On  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  Eighty- 
five  Miles  from  Eeuisviile. 

The  most  interesting  natural  curiosity  in  the  world  !  The 
largest  Cavern  known ! 

Everybody  will  be  interested  to  visit  it.  For  maps,  rates, 
routes,  and  other  information  address 

W.  C.  COMSTOUK,  Box  6,  Louisville,  Ity. 


9 


Positively  sure  to  Agents  everywhere  selling 
our  New  SILVER  MOULD  WHITE  WIRE 
I  CLOTHES-LINE.  Warranted.  Pleases  at  sight. 
Cheap.  Sells  readily  at  every  house.  Agents 
SFvprv  100  Davs  clearing  $10  per  day.  Farmers  make  $900  to 
gt-vci  y  £1200during  Winter.  Handsome  samples  free. 

Address,  GIRARD  WIRE  MILLS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ISI000 


I 


Tle“VIGTOR”MINCING  CHOPPEB 


SIX 


Blades. 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOP*. 

45  Ceuts  Each,  Postage  Free. 

C.  S.  OSBORNE  &,  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


LUMBER 


AND 


LOG  BOOK, 


Nearly  a  Million  Sold.  Most  complete  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all  kinds  of 
Lumber,  Logs,  Planks,  Scantling;  cubical  contents  of 
square  and  round  Timber;  hints  to  lumber  dealers:  wood 
measure ;  speed  of  circular  saws  ;  care  of  saws  :  cord-wood 
tables  ;  felling  trees  ;  growth  of  trees  ;  laud  measure ; 
wages,  rent,  board,  interest,  stave  and  heading  boltB,  etc. 
Standard  book  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Get  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  1882.  Ask  your  book¬ 
seller  for  it.  Sent  post-paid  for  35  cents. 

©.  W.  FISUElt,  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Send  for 


Catalogue 


and 


Prices., 


ATLAS 


engine 

WORKS 

INDIANAPOLIS,  3ND.V  5J0  Se  A0 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

STEAM  ENGINES 
w  MILES, 

CARRY  ENGINES  and  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE 


FORSTER’S 


W!!LLS 


PORTABLE 
CORN  a  FEED 

Corn  &  Cob  Mills,  18  sizes,  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  power.  Warranted  to 
do  as  good  work  as  Buhr  stone,  and  to 
give  satisfaction.  We  guarantee  them 
to  do  all  we  claim  for  them.  Will  give  a 
trial  of  ten  days,  and  if  not  as  repre- 
sented.can  be  retur  ned  at  our  expense. 
American  Grinding  IVIill  Co., 
•ill  8.  Canal  8t.,  Chicago,  III. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

THE  CHEAPEST 

Force  Pump 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

Especially  adapted  for  Spraying  Fruit 
Trees,  Watering  Gardens  and  Lawns, 
and  washing  Carriages.  Will  throw  a 
steady  stream  60  feet.  Can  be  applied 
to  any  service  that  a  Cistern  or  Force 
Pump  can  be  used  for.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
Eockport,  N.  Y.  


ASK  YOUR 


.DEALER 


r  CORN 

fSHELLER! 

(Wood’s  Patent.) 

tVill  shell  one  bushel  of 
Corn  in  4  minutes. 

Wnte  for  circulars  and  full 
particulars  to  manufacturers, 

Lehigh  Valley  Emery  Wheel  Co> 

LEHIGHTON,  PA. 


IPaair  SHAFT  aJ^TI-RATTILEK 
Springs  (warranted)  mailed  for  thirty 
cents  in  dimes  or  stamps.  Throw  away 
worthless  rubbers,  and  relieve  yourmina. 
(Agencies  given).  A.  C*.  Morey  fife  Co., 
La  Grange,  Ill.  Name  this  paper. 


D  RELIABLE  STOVER. 

We  Manufacture  the  Stover  Pumping 
Windmill,  as  well  as  Geared  W  indmills  of 
all  sizes,  for  running  Grinders,  Shelters, 
Saws,  etc.  Also  Feed  Grinders,  operated 
by  Pumping  Windmills.  Corn  and  Cop 
Double-faced  Grinders  with  Sweep,  and  Corn  Cub 
tivators.  Write  for  Catalogue  and  Agencies. 
FREEPORT  MACHINE  CO.. 

Freeport*  HI.,  U.  fe.  A. 
Sole  Owners,  Proprietors,  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Stover  Wind  Mill  for  the  United  States. 


R0CEM0RE 

BREAKER 

AND 

co^ea^ED 

CRUSHER  AHD  PULVERIZER, 


A  USEFUL  MACHINE. 


If  a  machine  will  pay  for  itself  in  three  or  four  months, 
it  must  be  conceded  to  be  valuable.  If,  in  addition  totbis.it 
can  be  operated  without  skilled  labor  and  is  as  simple  as  an 
ordinary  wagon.it  is  still  more  valuable.  Many  a  machine  is 
useful  for  some  one  thing,  but  if  you  can  find  a  machine  with 
all  the  above  advantages,  and  which  is  now  being  used  for 
eighteen  different  purposes.you  will  at  o  ce  admit  that 
it  muBt  be  very  useful.  The  machine  we  refer  to  will  make 
Road  Stone  or  MacAdam  for  Country  Roads,  and  also  Rail¬ 
road  Ballast.  It  1b  useful  for  mining  all  kindsof  Ores  that  have 
to  be  broken  up.  Potteries  and  Brick-Yards  are  adopting  it. 
In  connection  with  an  Iron  Mill  or  common  Country  Burr 


Stones,  it  grinds  Limestone  and  Phosphates  and  Dry  Bones 
for  Fertilizers,  and  will  also  grind  Coarse  Feed  and  Corn 
Cobs.  It  can  he  operated  with  any  kind  of  power— Water, 
Wind,  Mule,  Horse  or  Steam  Power.  Over  300  in  use,  and 
every  machine  warranted.  Every  person  who  owns,  a 
Threshing  Engine,  or  Horse  Power,  ought  to  have  one 
of  these  machines,  as  he  can  work  it  to  advantage  after 
threshing  season  is  over  in  making  Road  Stone,  or  in  grind¬ 
ing  JLiinestone  for  Fertilizing,  which,  by  three  years 
use  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  cheapest  andhest  Fertilizer. 

Address, 


T©TTEI^  &  CO.,  SSO  Railroad  St„,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,, 


Rolling:  mill  and  machinery  Founders, 


Oorton  Steam  Oenerator  I  Feed  Steamer.  I  LANE  k  B0BLEY  C0„ 


For  Steaming  Feed  for  Stock,  Preparing  Tobacco,  or 
Heating  Water  for  any  purpose.  Send  for  Circular. 

GORTON  STEAMER  CO., 

Montrose,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  OLO  RELIABLE  HALLAOAY 

STANDARD  WIND  Mill 

J27  IN  •U’SE. 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make 

17  Sizos-1  to  40  H. 

Adopted  by  U.S.g-ov. 
at  forts  and  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  I  X  L  Feed  Mill. 

which  can  he  run  by  any  power  and  is  cheap,  effective,  and 
durable.  Will  grind  any  kind  of  small  grain  into  feed  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  25  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  quality  and  size 
of  mill  used.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price-List.  Address 

(1.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  GO.  BATAVIA  ILL. 

000  Challenge  Wind  Mills. 

IN  TTSE  TN  EVERY  State  and  Territory  of 
the  U.S.  It  is  a  sectional  wheel,  has 
been  made  by  us  for  15  years, and  has 
never  blown  down  without  tower 
breaking,  a  record  no  other  mill  can 
show.  MILLS  SENT  ON  30  DAYS  TEST 
TRIAL.  BEST  FEED  MILLS,  CORN 
SMELLERS,  ETC.  GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED  in  all  unassigned  territory.  Cat¬ 
alogues  free.  CHALLENGE  WIND  MILL. 
AND  3?EE  I>  MILL  CO.  ,Bataria,  Kane  Co,!!  L 


Portable  and  Stationary 

Steam  Engines, 

And  Steam  Boilers  of  the  best  design,  material,  and 
workmanship.  Our  smaller  sizes  especially  adapted  to 

Farm  and  Plantation  Use, 

We  manufacture  six  sizes  of  Saw  Mills,  with  capacity 
of  from  Three  to  Fifty  Thousand  Feet  per  day,  with 
One  Saw-  Send  for  our  special  circular  of  our  No.  1 
Plantation  Saw  Mill,  which  we  sell  for 


$200 


Illustrated  Catalogues  of  our  Machinery  sent  Free. 

LANE  8l  BODLEY  CO,, 

Jolin  and  Water  Sts.,  Cincinnati. 


Be  fatertovn 

LL 


THE  BEST  IN  USE 
Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  A 
H.  H.  BABCOCK 
BUGGY  CO.. 
Successors  to  H.  H. Babcock 
&  Sons,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERKmS’ 

Wind  Mill 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Self- 
Regulating  Wind  Mill  made.  Full 
instructions  for  erecting  sent  with  the  first 

mill.  All  Wind  Mills  warranted. 
For  Circulars  and  Prices  address 
The  Perkins’ Wind  Mill  &Ax  Co., 
Agents  wanted.  Mishawaka.  Ind. 


SAWMILLS, 


LIGHT, 

MEDIUM, 

HEAVY. 


For  $team  or  Water  Power.  Also 


PORTABLE, 
'S' IS  ACTION, 
DETACHED. 


ENGINES. 

From  6  to  30  Horse  Power. 
Built  by  RUSSELL.  &  CO., 

EV1ASS8LLOM,  QH8Q. 

Catalogue  and  Price  Inst  Sent  Free. 

_  Bookwalter  Engine. 

Especially  adapted  for  Dairies, 
JEHBH|pHer  I  Creameries,  and  Farm  purposes. 

J  S  Can  *>e  used  for  years  without  any 

If  Jill  repairs.  Some  3,000  in  actual  use. 

ill  ml  Not  one  ever  exploded.  Can  be  run 

[Hi  KKSB  i  !  Le=-^  by  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
mnwHi  jl^Vx  Every  Engine  complete,  ready  to 
pRnjMmiJtLYl  use  as  soon  as  received.  No  Engine 
jaiallllMvWiigiK  B  built  so  good  and  so  low  in  price. 

3  Ilorse-Power — 8240.00 
4%  ||  j)  ....  280.00 

§X  ‘  “  44o!oO 

— :  ~  Illustrated  Catalogues  Free. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 

110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WHITMAN’S  IMPROVED 

SEELEY  PATENT 


PERPETUAL  HAY  AMD  STRAW  PRESS. 

Received  First  Premium  a'  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1880, 1881  and 
1882,  and  Grand  Gold  Medal  in  3883.  over  Dederick  and  ethers. 

The  only  perfect  Hay  Press  made.  Puts  10  tons  in  car. 

Most  simple  and  durable.  A  bale  every  3  minutes.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Three  bales  to  any  other  Press*  two.  Send 
for  Circulars.  Also  Horse-Powers,  Hoad  Graders,  Cider  Mills, 
Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Cutters,  etc.  Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO..  St.  Louis.  Mo 

“thFvictory” 

CORN  MILL. 

IN  THREE  SIZES, 

The  only  Mill  that  Is  a  complete 
success  in  grinding  corn  and  cob 
together,  and  for  this  kind  of 
grinding  we  defy  competition. 
It  also  grinds  oil-cake,  crackers, 
and  all  kinds  of  gram  used  for 
feeding,  and  with  our  cleaning 
attachment  shells  corn  at  the 
raie  of  from  60  to  100  bushels  per 
hour.  Capacity  8, 20  and  35  bush¬ 
els  per  hour.  Warranted  in  every 
respect.  Address 

V.  ROBERTS,  Springfield,  O. 

WARREN  HARPER,  Wilmington.  Del. 


PRESSES. 

the  customer 
keeping  the  one 


1883.  j 
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A  MAOTIFICEHT  PLATE  ENGRAVING,  11x181 


Philip  R.  Morris,  the  Royal  Academician,  who  executed  this  famous  painting,  of  which  our  engraving  is  a  perfect  plate  copy, 
was  born  in  Devonshire,  England,  in  1836.  In  1855  he  won  the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  best  drawing  from  life.  The 
following  year  Morris  received  twofnedals.  Later  on  he  won  the  gold  medal  for  that  great  historical  painting,  “  The  Good  Samaritan.” 
He  likewise  won  the  travelling  studentship,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  studios  and  museums  of  France  and  Italy.  He  first 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1858,  “  Peaceful  Days.”  In  1860  he  exhibited  in  the  British  Institute  the  “  Widow’s  Harvest”;  in 
1864,  “Where  they  Crucified  Him,”  and  in  1865  “The  Battle  Scar.”  At  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1860,  he  exhibited  “  Voices  from  the 
Sea;”  in  1861,  “Captive’s  Return;”  in  1865,  “Jesu  Salvator;”  in  1866,  “The  Riven  Shield;”  in  1867,  “Drifts  Wreck  from  the  Armada;” 
in  1869,  “Ambuscade;”  in  1878,  “  The  Lost  Heir.”  This  last  famous  picture  secured  him  the  election  as  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Subsequently  he  painted  “The  Shadow  of  the  Cross,”  the  celebrated  picture  purchased  by  the  equally  celebrated  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts,  (Mrs.  Ashmead  Bartlett,)  who  married  the  Philadelphian. 

But  the  grandest  work  of  this  eminent  artist  has  been  completed  and  exhibited  this  year  in  the  Royal  Academy.  We 
allude  to  the  picture, 


Fo 


ES  OR 


F  RI 


ENDS 


? 


Two  beautiful  children  gathering  primroses  in  a  deer  park,  are  followed  by  the  animals,  evidently  curious  to  know  vrhat  the 
little  intruders  are  about.  The  children,  suddenly  turning,  discover  them  and  are  filled  with  alarm  and  doubt.  They  drop  their 
basket,  plant  themselves  against  a  large  forest  tree  with  the  mingled  air  of  curiosity  and  fear.  The  elder  of  the  two  casts  a 
look  of  defiance  at  the  animals,  while  the  other  closely  hugs  her  elder  sister  for  protection,  the  two  juvenile  faces  presenting 
a  most  striking  contrast.  The  beautiful  animals  meanwhile  divide  their  attention  between  the  basket  and  the  children,  and  are 
apparently  ns  eager  as  the  latter  to  discover  whether  they  are  foes  or  friends.  In  the  distance,  other  deer,  attracted  by  the 
scene,  are  approaching,  the  leaders,  with  their  immense  antlers,  towering  above  the  others.  The  mutual  curiosity,  timidity,  and 
trepidation  manifested  by  both  children  and  animals,  is  admirably  brought  out.  The  magnificent  forest  trees,  with  their  long,  over¬ 
hanging  branches  afford  a  pleasing  background,  while  the  wealth  of  grasses  gives  tone  and  variety  to  the  picture.  This  powerful 
engraving,  with  its  contrasts,  strong  lights  and  shades,  dramatic  contours  and  expressions,  presents  an  animated  rural  scene  of 
unequaled  richness  and  beauty  which  will  delight  the  eyes  of  every  reader  of  the  Ainerican  Agriculturist. 

“FOIES  OR  FRIENDS”  has  now  been  reproduced  by  our  artists  (the  only  reproduction  in  the  United  States),  and 
will  be  presented  to  every  subscriber,  old  and  new,  to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1884,  whether  coming  singly  or  in  clubs. 
Subscribers  in  Premium  Clubs  who  desire  the  picture,  will  likewise  receive  it.  It  is  reproduced  on  heavy  plate  paper, 
and  securely  packed  in  a  strong  tube  for  mailing.  It  is  delivered  zit  tliis  Those  desiring  us  to  forward 

it  by  mail  must,  in  ordering  the  picture,  send  us  ten  cents  to  pay  cost  of  postage,  packing,  etc.  REI^lEI¥iEilER, 
this  beautiful  Engraving  will  be  sent  to  any  subscriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  English  or  German  Edition,  in  the  United 
States  and  Provinces,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  for  packing,  postage,  etc.,  or  be  delivered  here  at  the  office  free.  Picture  now  ready. 
Address  Publishers 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  751  Broadway,  Now  York. 


Orange  Judd  Company.  David  W.  Judd. 


Pres't. 


Q\ 
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[December, 


KNABE 

PIANOFORTES. 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone.Toncli,¥ortonaBsiiiB  aM  Dnralility. 

WILLIAM  KNAKE  &  CO. 

Nos.  204  and  206  West  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore.  No.  112  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


well  mm% 


ARTESIAN  T7ELI, 
DRILLING  it  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 
„  ING  MACHINERY 
and  how  to  nse,is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recom- 
mended  in  “  AlliOriOall  Agriculturist, "  Nor.  No.,  1879,  page  465. 
Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  woiked  by  man,  horse  or  steam 
power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  and  very  profitable.  Makes  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  Wo  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells. 
Send  stamp  for  illustrated  price  list  and  terms  to  Agents/ 

Pisrco  Well  Excavator  Co.  Long  Island  City,  New  York. 


TAKING  THE! 

^.FfflMEISlmEW.1 

Sample  Copies  free !  Send  for  one.  Mention  this  paper 
FARMERS’  REVIEW  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


JHRIS* 


•SUGGESTIONS  FOR 

DECORATIONS, 
TAINMEfiT 
SIFjgui 


8.-S.  CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Suggestions  for  Decorations,  Enter* 
tainments  and  Gifts. 

A  collection  of  suggestions  from  leading 
Sunday-school  workers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  containing  something  of  inter* 
cat  to  every  Sunday-school  superintendent. 
Nothing  like  it  ever  issued  before.  Price, 
S5c.  TTill  send  free  to  any  one  sending  us 
a  list  of  all  the  Sunday-school  Superintend¬ 
ents  in  the  plaoe.  DAVID  C.  COOK,  IS 
Adams  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


/“'S  OJ  and  fine  fowls.  For  prices  on  all  the 
Ip  <5  Tt  ■B-sah  breeds  and  for  best  Incubators,  Ad- 
^  dress  F.  H.  Jacobs,  Ilainmonton,  N.  J. 


Everything  in  Dry  Goods, . 

Wearing  Apparol  and  I 
Housekeeping  Appoint-  £ 
ments  sent  by  mail,  express  or  freight,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances— subject  to  return  and 
refund  of  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Cata¬ 
logue,  with  details,  mailed  on  application. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  the  largest  retail  stock  in  the  United  States. 


Gold,  Silver  and  Nickel  Plating. 

A  USEFUL  TRADE  EASILY  LEARNED.  ° 


g8aSO 

In  order  to  meet  a  long-felt  want  for  a  convenient  and 
portable  PLATING  APPARATUS,  we  liave  made  a  small  but 
Complete t  Outfit  for  GOLD,  SILVER  AND  NICKEL 
PLATING.  With  this  set  any  one  can  easily  plate 
KNIVES,  forks, 
SPOON  S,  and  other  articles  without  the  slightest  trouble. 
The  Set  comprises  a  LARGE  TANK  lined  with  ACID 
PROOF  CEMENT,  Three  Cells  of  Battery*  about  four 
inches  high,  very  powerful,  Hanging  Bars,  Wire, 
Book  of  Instructions  and  Chemicals,  besides  GOl.l) 
SOLUTION*,  one  quart  SILVER  SOLUTION,  half 
gallon  NICKEL  SOLUTION.  Remember,  our  Solutions 
are  not  exhausted,  they  will  PLATE  any  amount  of 
articles  if  the  simple  instructions  are  but  followed,  and 
which  any  boy  can  understand.  More  money  can  be  made 
at  this  trade  than  at  anything1  else.  Persons  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  should  try  it,  as  plenty  of  work  at  good  prices 
can  be  obtained  in  every  village.  To  any  person  taking 
this  outfit  and  sending  me  FIFTY  CENTS  EXTRA, 
Iwillsend  SIX  CHAINS  or  RINGS  that  can  be  GOLD 
PLATED  with  the  Solution.  These  can  easily  be  sold  for 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  whole  outfit.  Will  send 
C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  of  examining  before  paying,  if 
enough  money  is  sent  to  cover  Express  charges,  which  will 
be  deducted  from  bill.  Remember,  the  price  of  the  whole 
outfit  complete  is  only  3 . 3  Oo  Circulars  Free  for 
Stamp.  ADDRESS, 

FRED’K  LOWEY,  SO  Eleventh  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


S884  VOL.  52 

ARTHUR’S 

ILLUSTRATED 

hmeMagazine 

Established  overthirly  years  ago  by  T.  S.  Arthur,  who 
still  remains  its  editor,  “THE  HOKE  MAGAZINE,” 
has  been  during  ail  that  period  a  welcome  visitor  in 
thousands  of  American  homes,  and  to-day  has  a  strong¬ 
er  hold  upon  the  people  than  ever.  Younger  and 
fresher  talent  unite  with  the  editor’s  maturer  judgment 
in  keeping  the  magazine  always  up  to  the  advancing 
tastes  and  the  home  and  social  culture  of  the  times.  Its 
increasing  popularity  is  seen  in  its  steadily  growing 
subscription  list,  which  is  leu  qer ,  with  a  single  exception , 
than  that  of  any  literary  monthly  in  Philadelphia. 

As  an  inexpensive  magazine  of  high  character,  rich 

and  varied  attractions,  ARTHUR’S  HOME  MAGAZINE 

stands  without  a  rival  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

S1I A  PHILISTINE :  sISMSS 

popular  author,  Virginia  F.  Townsend,  will  be 
commenced  in  the  November  number  of  ARTHUR’S 

MAGAZINE. 

ST  DiC  ST  ~A.ll  new  subscribers  for  1884  will  receive  the 
S’  Si  I  ■  November  and  December  numbers  of  this  year 
B  litk.  free,  aud  so  get  the  early  chapters  of  Miss 
Townsend’s  beautiful  story. 


PURE  MAGAZINE. 


-ARTHUR’S  HOME 
MAGAZINE  is  kept 
absolutely  free  from 
everything  that  can  deprave  the  taste  or  lower  themoral 
sentiments.  It  is,  therefore,  a  safe  magazine.  Its  aim 
is  to  promote  happiness  in  the  family  through  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  spirit  of  kindness,  service,  and  self-forgetful¬ 
ness,  to  make  wiser,  better,  and  happier,  all  who  receive 
it  Tnto  their  homes. 

T F  D 113  0  $2.00  a  year  ;  two  copies  $3.50  ;  three  copies 

I  F  j-yylX  $5.00;  four  copies  $0.00;  eight  copies  and 
o  iuHssSUj  one  extra,  $12.00.  Specimen  numbers,  10 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SON, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

,  We  will  send  free  5  complete  pieces  of 
i  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music— full  size, 
best  paper— that  would  cost  $2.00  at  any 
music  store,  with  our  catalogue  1  or  1884. 

H5  TP  on  recelPt  o:f  ,Uc-  *or  postage,  etc. 
r  MAsHei  woodward  &  CO., 

817  &  819  Broadway.  N.  Y 


cents. 


MUSIC 


[By  adhering  strictly  to  the  following  form  in  sending  names  of  subscribers,  errors  arising  from  indistinct  addresses,  etc.,  will  be  prevented,  and  the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter  will 
be  saved.  If  for  Premium,  mark  distinctly  thus:  “ For  Premium For  larger  clubs  paste  additional  paper  at  the  bottom,  or  send  for  more  of  these  forms  and  we  will  furnish  them.] 

TO  (FORM.) 

Orange  Judd  Company ,  ) 

751  Broadway,  Neiv  York,  j  . ,  188  . 


o  ;o  a  «  ^  <d.2 

flVTJOSS  “>2-0  — 

■2«h,S.2ls?o,53c-g 

t-W  On,  u  oP.*-“  ^^09 

t*  o  to  a—  a  c.2 


Herewith  I  forward  you  the  names  and  P.  0.  addresses  of  ...• .  subscribers,  at 

( Postage  on  the  paper  to  be  prepaid  by  the  Publishers .)  Please  find  inclosed  $ . 

{Signed.) . ; . 


each, 


Old  or  New. 

NAME. 

POST  OFFICE. 

COUNTV. 

STATE. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

tv 

8. 

9. 

10. 

1883.] 
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University,  of-tho  State  of  New  Tort. 


141  West  54th  St.  HEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  next  session  of  this  Institution  will  open  Octobei 
1883.  Catalogues  ami  announcements  can  be  had  from  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Doan  ol  l  lie  Faculty. 

ROBERTS,  DURNAU.  £  HICKS, 
STOCK  FARMS 

Near  WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  I»a. 

Dutch  Friesian  Cattle 


HiiSES 


J38Q6  ths.  W’ghff 

aoT^oOH-loIMPROVED  CHES-P 
/TER  HOGS.  Send  for  description!?^ 
|bf  this  famous  breed,  Also  Fowls,  /  ti 
n.  SILVER.  CLEVELAND,  O.'i 


lEmmm 

PEROHERON 

Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  and 
dealers  to  their  slock  as  above,  confident  that 
they  have  as  fine  lots  as  have  been  brought  to 
this  country,  all  having  been  selected  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  firm  in  person,  who  visited  the  best 
herds  in  Holland :  and  under  the  guidance  of  one 
of  the  most  experienced  horsemen  in  France  made 
selections  from  the  best  horses  in  Normandy. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  any  information  to 
JOHN  H.  HICKS,  Box  684,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Premium  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire  and  Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Scotch  Collies  and 
Fox  Hounds,  bred  and  for  sal  - 
by  ALEX,  PEOPLES.  West  Ches¬ 
ter,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp 
for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


C.  H.  WARRINGTON,  Box 
624,  West  Chester,  Penua., 
Breeder  and  Shipper  C.  White, 
P.  China  and  Berkshire  Swine. 
Purity  guaranteed.  Pedigrees 
furnished.  Write  for  price-list. 
Mention  this  paper. 


THE  VEFIRflOMT  SUGAR 
EVAPORATOR, 

Evaporates  sap  faster,  with  less  labor,  making 
more  and  better  Sugar,  with  greater  economy  in  [ 

fuel,  than  any  other  ;  PUMIHIHMIP  . . Hi  Hi 

also  makes 

APPLE 
JEEL.Il 
from  sweet  cider  with* 
out  the  addition  of 
Sugar  or  any  foreign  substance.  Send  for  circulars. 
VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Remedies 

FOR 

Horse  Diseases 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.-Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
er  Bots. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute i,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder. —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

Prominent  A  gen  cies.— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co.:  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.: 
Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  N.  Main  St. ; 
Worcester,  Mass..  R.  MeAleer,  228  Main  St.;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher.  19  N.  Ninth  St.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St.  :  Baltimore,  Md..  Wm.  C.  Rupp,  11 
Park  St.;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co.,  1,303  Main 
St.:  Wilson,  N.  C.,  E.  M.  Nadal  &  Co. ;  Louisville,  Ky.,  R.  A. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  523  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.  A.  Mellier, 
109  Washington  Ave. ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W.  Jackson,  873 
Magazine  St. ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S.  Slosson,  223  Superior 
St.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley  and  J.  A.  Taylor; 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  &  Co. ;  Chicago,  Ill., 
S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St.;  St. Paul,  Minn.,  Noyes 
Bros.  &  Cutler;  Helena,  Mont.,  R.  S.  Hale  &  Co.;  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  Wm.  H.  Nye ;  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  & 
Winchester,  214  Battery  St. 

These  remedies  are  each  nut  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  81  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address, 

PROF.  J.  A,  GOING,  P.O.Box  938,  New  Tork  City. 


SHIPPERS  OF  MIRK,  ATTENTION  ! 

wmm MILK  I0TTUS. 


PATENT®)  MARCH  23d,  1880. 

Adapted  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  Milk  in  all 
Cities  and  Towns. 

A  Gong  Needed  Want 
at  last  Supplied. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS 
ON  APPLICATION. 

Warren  Qiass  Works  Bo. 

A.  A. 

72  Murray  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


SPAIN’S 

CHUMS. 

Seven  sizes. 

Made  of  White  Cedar,  and 
bound  with  Galvanized  Iron 
Hoops.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OSCILLATING  CHURN 

Do  yon  want  a  Churn?  Get  the  best. 

The  Oscillating  Churn 
gives  more  butter  for  the  same 
amount  of  cream  than  any  Churn 
made.  It  is  a  new  process  Churn 
and  the  best  made.  Ag’ts  wanted 
in  every  county.  Address 
TS  xi  i’  e  R:  As  O  r  o  »  o. 
North  Hoosiok,  N.  Y. 
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Agents  Wanted.  - 

UNION  MANUF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Is  the  Best 
Handsomest 
Made. 


HIRES 


consumers.  King  &  Co.,  Owego.N.  Y. 

FreetoEveryFarmer 

The  Union  Com  loiter 

very  useful  for  every  farmer  or  farmer’s  boy  and  we  now 
propose  to  semi  osie  of  them  FREE  to  any  one  who 
wants  it;  This  Husker  consists  of  an  endless  belt  or  band 
entirely  encircling  the  hand,  and  provided  with  a  spring  on  the 
back  to  keep  it  firmly  on  and  adapt  it  to  any  sized  hand.  In 
front  is  a  metallic  slide  or  clasp,  provided  with  a  hooking- tooth, 
which  catches  the  husk  in  the  center  of  the  ear,  instantly  strip¬ 
ping  it  off.  These  Huskers  have  received  Twelve  Diplomas  at  State 
Fairs,  and  have  never  failed  to  get  the  highest  award  wherever 
exhibited  It  is  confidently  asserted  that  a  man  can  do  twice  as 
much  work  with  this  Husker  as  without  it.  It  does  not  blister, 
cramp,  or  make  the  hand  sore,  and  as  it  can  be  used  with  gloves 
or  mittens,  it  enables  you  to  husk  yrui  go  n  in  the  coldest 
weather  without  inconvenience.  Every  farmer  and  farmer’s  boy 
ought  to  have  The  Union  Corn  Hi  jkkr.  We  will  tell  you  how 
you  can  secure  it  free  of  cost  /  We  publish  a  very  valuable  and 
interesting  paper  called  Til©  Rural  Home  Journal,  each 
issue  of  which  is  finely  illustrated  and  contains  eight  large  pages, 
32  columns,  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Household 
Hints,  Stories  and  Poems,  Ladies’  Fancy  Work,  Health  Hints, 
Reading  for  the  Young,  Wit  and  Humor,  the  News,  the  exposure 
of  Humbugs,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a  paper  for  every  member  of  the 
family,  and  will  entertain  an  d  instruct  all.  So  popular  and  uni 
versally  liked  is  Tub  Rural  Homb  Journal  that  it  already  has 
a  circulation  of  70,000 ;  for  next  year,  however,  we  are  very 
anxions  to  increase  our  circulation  to  100,000,  and  believing  that 
all  whom  we  can  induce  to  take  tho  paper  for  a  short  time  now 
will  be  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  they  will  hereafter  become 
regular  and  permanent  subscribers,  we  now  make  the  following 
unparalleled  offer :  Upon  receipt  of  only  Eighteen  Cento 
in  postage  stamps  we  will  send  The  Rural  Home 
Journal  on  trial  for  Three  Months,  and  to  every 
subscriber  we  will  also  send.  Free  and  post-paid,  one  of  the 
Union  Corn  Huskers.  The  Husker,  which  will  last  a  lifetime 
and  will  be  very  valuable  to  you  every  year  in  the  husking 
season,  costs  you  nothing ,  as  it  is  given  free  as  a  premium  with 
the  paper.  Every  wise  man  and  boy  will  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  It  is  no  humbug  1  Jf  you  are  not  perfectly  and 
entirely  satisfied  we  will  cheerfully  return  your  money.  Fivo 
subscriptions  and  five  Huskers  will  be  sent  for  72  cents;  therefore 
by  getting  four  of  your  friends  to  send  with  you,  you  will  secure 
your  own  free.  As  to  our  reliability,  we  refer  to  any  publisher 
iu  New  York,  and  to  the  Commercial  Agencies,  as  wo  aro  an  old 
established  and  well-known  house.  Address, 
f.MiLFPTONi  Publisher, ‘-i?  Park  Place,  New  York, 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  Yon  run  no 
risk  in  buying:  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
articles  to  the 


Best  Hand  Made  in  theU.  S.  for  the  money. 
Send  for  Catalogue,  wholesale  prices  to 


POULTRY  AND  PIGS 

Yorkshire  and  Essex  Pigs,  8  weeks  old,  $18  a  pair.  Boars 
and  Sows,  all  prices.  Brahmas,  Cochins,  P.  Rocks,  &c.,  $7  per 
trio.  Write  Homer  II.  Hewitt,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 


!  A  BRONZE  and  NARR  AGANSETT  TUR- 
ijiu  KEYS.  Bred  12  yi'ara  for  size  and  plumage. 
¥10  a  pair.  For  pick  of  flock  order  uow.  Tim  Bunker  on 
Turkey  Raising,  2oc.  W.  CLIFT,  Hadlyme.  Ct. 

FIT  GAME  FOWLS  F0!l  SALE. 

Send  stamp  for  price  list.  A.  P.  MOUL,  York,  Pa. 

poraTEYwosm 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best,  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  lor  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

A  hook  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  hook  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
iiP5  Either  of  ttie  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
ScaGltc.  five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  II.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 

mFEiiix^Eea  mm 

Will  Hcbjs  Lay. 

Packages  Mailed  for  50  cents  and  $1. OO. 

6  Boxes,  $2.C0;  25  lb.  Kegs,  $7.25.  By  Express  or  Freight 
Co.  Three-ceut  stamps  taken. 

wholesale  agents: 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  N.  Y.  j  J.  C.  Long.  Jr.,  New  York. 
Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Pliila.  |  O.  II.  Leach  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Western  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Anglum  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Geo.  G.  Wickson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

F.  A.  Daughtry,  Shrevep’t,  La.  I  T.  W.  Wood,  Richmond,  Va. 
F.  C.  STURTEVANT,  Proprietor,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Successor  of  Chas.  R.  Allen  &  Co. 


Eclipse  Incubator 

Warranted  to  be  fully  equal  to  representation.  The  most 
perfect  self-regulating,  and  most  durable  incubator  made. 
Send  for  circular  to,  THE  ECLIPSE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  309,  Waltham,  Maas.,  or,  68  Devonshire  St.,  Iioom  13, 
Boston,  Mass. 

THE  NEW  eEHTEDNIAL  INCUBATOR. 

(See  last  month’s  advertisement.)  „ 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular  to  S 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  10,  Rye£lc.  Y. 


ROSSBflNS’  IMPROVE® 


CATTLE 


(Patented  May  31st,  1881,) 
Which  is  attracting  so  much 
attention,  and  is  fast  coming 
into  nse,  should  bo  seen  by 
all  farmerp.  By  sending  3c. 
stamp,  you  will  receive  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms. 

H.  M.  K0B3XN3, 
Newington,  Conn. 


ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER. 

Cats  Washers  and  Gaskets  of 

Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wag¬ 
ons,  mowing  machines,  and  small  ma¬ 
chinery,  from  K  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter 
made.  Sent  liy  mail,  prepaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Every 
farmer  needs  one.  Liberal  discount  to 
Agents. 

WILLARD  BROS,  &  BARTLEY, 

No.  28-  Detroit  st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


AGENTS  WANTED  g2WS55Sy^.S£ 

ting  Machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of  stock¬ 
ings  with  HEED  and  TOE  complete  in  20  minutes. 
It,  will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy-work  for  which 
there  is  always  a  readv  market.  Send  for  circular  and 
terms  to  the  Twombly  Knitting  Machine  Co., 
163  Treraont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

IW  FRIENDS  If  you  arc  in  any  way  interested  In 

BEES  QK  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  conv  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb.  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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VIRGINIA  FARMS  FOR  SALE! 

w  Send  for  free  catalogue.  Maps  of  Va.  25c. 

MANNING  C.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


For  Sale  and  Exchange.  IBS'-  Write 
for  free  REAIi  ESTATE  JOURNAL. 

B*  li.  CHAFFIN  A  CO,  Richmond,  Virginia 

INCOME  PRODUCING  HOAIE,  Orange,  N. 

FOR  SALE,  $3,500.  Hot-house  grapery,  full  bearing 
condition.  Choicest  fruit.  With  excellent  Dwelling  and 
Plot  about  5'Jx200.  High  ground.  Unquestionable  neighbor- 
hood.  Apply  to  Hamilton  &  Fclleb,  2  Pine  St.,  N.Y.City. 


EMBROIDERY. 


©nr  Book  Ci  Manual 

-  ,  t - ; - -  of  Needlework,”— 

100  Pages,  Is  a  complete  guide  to  all  kinds  of  Embroidery. 
Gives  diagrams  and  full  instruction  in  Kensington,  Ara- 
sene  and  all  the  new  embroidery  stitches,  also  gives  direc¬ 
tions  tor  Crocheting  and  Knitting  with  cotton  twine,  several 
handsome  patterns  of  window  and  mantle  Lambrequins, 
also  to  crochet  ard  knit  fifty  other  useful  and  ornamental 
articles.  Teaches  how  to  make  Modern  Point,  Honlton 
and  Macrame  Lace;  also  Bug  Making,  Tattin,  Ac.,  Ac.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  Price  35  cents  post-paid ;  Four  for  On© 
Dollar.  Stamping  Outfit  of  JO  full  size  perforated  Em. 
“ropery  Patterns,  with  powder,  pad,  Ac.,  60  cents.  Book 
of  100  Embroidery  Designs  555  cts.  All  the  above  1  .OO. 
Pattcu  Pub.  Co.  47  Barclay  St.  NewYork. 


AUTOMATIC 

OR  "NO  TENSION"  SEWING  MACHINE. 
Perfect  Work  by  the  most  Inexperienced. 

Hav©  you  tried  it  in  your  own  homo? 
WiUcos  St  Gibbs  S.  M.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


This  Instrument 
Containing  22  NOTES  (6 
MORE  than  is  contained  in 
any  other  like  instrument) 
is  unequalled  for  durability, 
power,  and  sweetness  of 
tone. 

Larger  sizes  for  House, 
Lodge  and  Chapel,  contain 


32  notes. 


CALIFORNIA.  S21.  'SXeMSi 

and  map ;  price  50  cents,  postage  paid. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS,  Land  Agents, 

234  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I7t  A  TT>  H/T  O  on  James  River,  Va.,  in  aNorthern 
S'  f\  ih  ?  8  ^  settlement.  Illus.  circular  free. 
■*-  -r- A--B-A--Lt  A  j.  p  MANCHA,  Claremont,  Va. 

VIROSNB h  FARMS ^"“^eekLaE^Lu^ 

V  IIBmIbbBR  I  HiilHQ  &  co if  Kichmond,  Va. 

Ilk  1  £fEO.  M-  EMMONS,  Newton, 
J*\)Ch  W  JC  Hi  0.N-J-, pays  highest  cash  prices. 

Send  for  Circular. 


THE 


EMINGTON 


LIKE  THE 


EHIHBTOH  HIRE, 

UNEXCELLED  BY  ANY. 

Sure  to  Give  Satisfaction . 


General  Office,  Ilion,  N.  ¥. 

New  York  Office,  283  Broadway. 


THE  AUTOPHONE,  fffjm’PQ  A  T 

For  Grown  People  and  children,  the  finest  and  cheapest  |  JLu  JL.  yf  J i  X\i  XJ.  J_J 


For  Grown  People  and  children,  the  finest  and  cheapest 
AUTOMATIC  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  ever  offered 
Send  for  Circular  and  Catalogue  of  Music. 

THE  A  UTOPRONE  CO.,  ItUuca,  N.  Y. 

Canvassers  Wanted.  [ 


Hand  Sz  Power 

^orn^liellers 

Horso  Powers, 
g.  WIND  MILLS 

,  CULTIVATORS, 

(FEED  GRINDERS  and" 

CORN  STALK  CUTTERS. 

MARSEILLES  MART’S  C0„Uafaai5l&L 


Pulverizes  everything— hard,  soft,  sticky,  and 
gummy.  Grain,  Drug-,  Chemicals,  Clay,  Guano, 
Cotton  Seed,  Bark,  &c..  &c.  A  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine  for  grinding  Corn,  Oats,  Feed,  &c „  &e. 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers  of  all  sizes,  for  Farm¬ 
ers’  and  Manufacture!  s’  use— at  lowest  prices. 
Send  for  Circular.  Address, 

34  Coi'tlandt  Street,  New  York. 


PORTER  MAMOF  G^O. 


B 


II  PTIT  II F  “  WHITE’S  PATENT  LEVER  TRUSS” 
*  *  *  t  ati.  jsa  perfect  instrument  for  the  relief  of 
Hernia.  The  use  of  steel  springs,  so  hurtful,  is 
avoided.  An  inward  and  upward  power  is  obtained  at 
the  spot  where  it  is  needed.  No  pressure  on  the  back. 
Pamphlets  free. 

DR.  GREGORY,  711  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  New 
Econom  i  z  e  r, 
the  only  Agri¬ 
cultural  En¬ 
gine  with  Re¬ 
turn  Flue 
Boiler  in  use. 

Send  for  cir¬ 
cular  to 
Pouter  Mfg. 

Co.,  Limited, 

Syracuse.N.Y. 

G.  G.  YOUNG,  Gen.  Agt..  42  Cortland  St.,  New  Yor-. 


L; 


ADY  of  education  wanted  on  SALARY  in  every 
[city,  village  and  township^A  FEW  to  travel.  NO 


capital  required. 


&  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


n.  ‘KBUPP 

Metal*  Perfect  Double  Barrel 


Loading  SSR  6E 

$16 


STEONGEST, 

1IGHEST,  MOST  EELIABLE  SHOT  GUN  EVER  MADE. 

NflUl  OR  NCUEIB  1€£  VnilR  (f'URftlPST  togotthofoest  handmade*  reliable  ShootlngGun  ever  manu- 
KqUoc  Ull  IsLh£bD  hUUbI  UnMlvub  factored.  In  tho  groat  gun  factory  of  liRUPP  continual  ex 
pcrlments  are  made  to  obtain  the  greatest  strength  with  other  needed  qualities  in  Gun  Metal.  After  innumerable 
trials  they  at  length  hit  upon  fTi©  kind  of  metal  used  upon  this  €lun.  henco  it  Is  named  the 
44  KRUPP.”  But  not  only  is  the  metal  the  best  In  the  world,  butit  Is  made  by  the  most  skillful  artisans  to  bo 
found  in  any  gunsmith’s  shops  anywhero.  It  Is  tho  Grandest  Triumph  of  Intelligence  and  Practice.  It  la 
made  for  service  not  show,  although  i  t  is  very  handsome.  No  other  breech-loader  begins  to  have  anythingl  ike  the  samo 
powerful  action.  It  is  a  Centro  Fire,  10  or  12  boro,  Steel  B5arrels«  finely  bored.  Has  very  easy  working  Steel 
Lock,  blued ;  an  automatic  shell  elector,  suits  either  paper  or  brass  shells,  handsome  case  hardened  mountings. 
It  Shoots  Perfectly  at  80  Yards  and  will  Biill  at  150  Yards,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  arms  ever  made 
yctit  only  weighs  f)  pounds.  It  has  all  tho  best  qualities  found  l'i  a  §550  Shot  Gun.  Tho  instant  your  eye  spots  this 
gun  you  will  admire  it  and  the  first  trial  will  convinco  you  that  you  never  took  sight  over  a  better  or  truer  piece.  Wo 
Intend  to  bo  permanently  engaged  in  the  sale  of  the  KRUPP  Metal  Gun  and  for  this  reason  we  put  it  for  the  present 
at  solow  a  figure,  that  we  aro  satisfied  that  every  Hunter  and  sportsman  will  concedo  it  to  bo  the  beet  shooting  gun 
furnished  at  any  price.  So  satisfied  are  wo  of  the  great  merits  of  this  gun  that  we  will  send  l  tC.  O.  D.  on  receipt  of 
$3.00,  subject  to  examination.  Balance  of  blllto  be  paid  at  express  office.  As  soon  as  enough  oftheso  guns  aro  sold 
at  S  I  6.00»  to  make  them  well  known  to  theshootingclasses  wo  shall  put  the  prico  up  to  $25.00,  knowing  they  will 
readily  sell  at  that  wherever  known.  JVow  ii.s  the  time  to  bo  suro  o  f  getting  this  excellent  gun  at  $  16.00.  A  good 
gun  like  a  good  watch  is  always  valuable,  and  will  often  sell  for  double  its  cost.  To  anyone  sending  $  |  6.00  at  once, 
full  amount  of  cash  with  order,  wo  will  give  A  Sportsman’s  Belt,  of  fine  wator-proof  canvas,  and  555  Shells  extra. 
Patent  brass  shells,  which  prevents  charge  and  wads  from  falling  out,  furnished  at  60  cts.  a  Dozen,  S  J  a  lOO.  Paper 

V, #■  1 1 ,,  r*r  p?  /A  zt»  ...411  i.,,,.,,.  ,  poi,  P  4  n  n  a*  n  a  .x  c,  ti  m  ,  r»  ■*  — 


Pocket  Knives  * ERKJ 


HAM,  61?  Pearl  et.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y  . 
for  catalogue.  Free 


OnMoliday*Biidget  I! 

Contain#  2  large  fringed  Christmas  or  New  Year’s  Cards,  100  Se¬ 
lections  for  Autograph  Albums,  13  New  Tricks  in  Magic,  11  Even¬ 
ing  Games,  1  Great  13  Puzzle,  1  Mystic  Oracle.  1  Album  of  Transfer 
Pictures,  for  decorating,  1  Chinese  Puzzle,  25  Fancy  Work  Pattern*, 
5a  ^romo  Cards  no  two  alike,  for  Collectors,  all  pre-paidfbr 

...•;LfoL^1-J’hftsearticlesatretfli,cnst  nearly  $1.  Addressatonce 

HUB  CARD  CO.,  149  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Newton’s  (POIM  TIC 
improved  %s  U  W  I  EC 
Holds  them  firmly,  draws 
them  forward  when  lying 
/down,  pushes  bark  when 
.standing,  givs  freedom  of 
head,  keeps  them  clean. 

/  E  C  NEWTON  Batavia  HI 

/Breeder  of  Jersey  Cattle. 


New  and  Valuable  Books. 

New  and  Revised  Edition  of 

The  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer  and  General 
Guide.  $3.00 

The  Game  Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes  of  North 
America  ;  their  Habits  and  Various  Methods  of  Cap¬ 
ture.  Copious  Instructions  in  Shooting,  Fishing, 
Taxidermy,  Woodcraft,  etc.  Together  with  a  Glossary 
and  a  Directory  to  the  Principal  Game  Retorts  of  the 
Country,  with  Maps.  By  Charles  Hallock,  Founder 
of  ”  Forest  and  Stream Author  of  the  "  Fishing 
TouriBt,”  “Camp  Life  in  Florida,”  etc.  Revised,  en¬ 
larged,  and  brought  down  to  date  by  the  author.  Co¬ 
piously  illustrated.  Cloth,  ISmo. 

Keeping  One  Cow.  $1.00 

A  collection  of  Prize  Essays,  and  selections  from  a 
number  of  other  Essays,  with  editorial  notes,  sugges¬ 
tions,  etc.  This  book  gives  the  latest  information, 
and  in  a  clear  and  condensed  form,  upon  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  single  Milch  Cow.  Illustrated  with  full-page 
engravings  of  the  most  famous  dairy  Cows.  Oioth, 
12mo. 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  $1.50 

Plain  enough  for  any  farmer  to  learn  how  to  manage  a 
flock  successfully,  though  he  may  never  before  have 
kept  a  sheep,  and  comprehensive  enough  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  shepherd  to  gather  valuable  suggestions 
from  it.  By  Henry  Stewart.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
12mo.  Post-paid. 

Howden’s  The  Horse;  How  to  Buy  and 
Sell.  $1.00 

Giving  the  points  which  distinguish  a  Sound  from  an 
Unsound  Horse.  By  Peter  Howden.  This  Volume 
abounds  in  General  Information,  stated  in  so  clear  and 
simple  a  manner  as  to  enable  Every  One  to  intelli¬ 
gently  buy  and  sell  a  Horse.  It  explains  the  meaning 
of  Horse  Warranty,  and  its  use.  and  shows  the  value 
of  knowledge  on  this  subject.  Extra  Cloth,  ISmo. 

Guenon’s  Treatise  ou  Milch  Cows.  $1.00 

A  Treatise  on  the  Bovine  Species  in  General.  An  en¬ 
tirely  new  translation  of  the  last  edition  of  this  popu¬ 
lar  and  instructive  book.  By  Thos.  J.  Hand,  Sec'y 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  With  over  1(W 
Illustrations,  especially  engraved  for  this  work. 
Cloth,  12mo. 


>gistcred  letter  World  Manf'gGo.3,22  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


kpading  tools,  sond  r.O.Ordor  or  regi: 


New  Revised  Edition  of  the  Sports¬ 
man’s  Companion. 

Most  elegantly  and  beautifully  Illustrated  with  new  en¬ 
gravings.  Forty  pages  of  descriptions  of  books,  and 
over  eighty  illustrations.  Price  Ten  Cents. 

Rural  Catalogue. 

New  Edition.  80  Pages,  describing  over  200  of  our  differ 
ent  publications  on  Out-door  Life.  125  Illustrations. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage. 

SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Our  Deautifully  illustrated,  S2mo.  Catalogue,  containing 
descriptions  of  three  hundred  valuable  books  on  Agrlcnl 
ture,  Horticulture,  Architecture,  Field  Sports,  Horses. 
Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc.,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  for¬ 
warding  by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Publishers,  and 
asking  for  it. 

Orange  Judd  €©.,  David  W.  Judd, !>*•«•« 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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STANDARD  RURAL  BOOKS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
751  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for* 
warded  by  mall,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and  Garden. 


Allen's  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book.  ..  .$2 

Bailey’s  The  Book  of  Ensilage. . .  1 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.  New  and  Revised  Edition .  2 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing . . —  1 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth 

Curtiss  on  Wheat  Culture . 

Farming  for  Prollt . . .  3 

Fltz’s  Sweet  Potato  Culture . Paper. 

Flax  Culture.  LSeven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.] 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  . . . . . 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc . 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . .  . ,••••  . 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  A  America.  1 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  1 

Harris’  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old. . . . .  1 

Harris’ Talks  on  Manures.  New  and  Revised  Edition. .  1 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Prollt — . .  1 

Hop  Culture.  New  and  Revised  Edition  . 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  hud  One .  1 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  2 

Leland’s  Farm  Homes,  ln-Doors  *  Out-Doors.  New  Ed.  1 

Nichols’  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1 

Oemler’s  Truck-Farming  at  the  South .  1 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  80c.;  cloth. . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) . 

Ouinn’s  Money  In  the  Garden .  1 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound.  9  vols..  each .  1 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. . 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  In  my  Garden .  1 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Silos  and  Ensilage . 

Starr’s  Farm  Echoes .  1 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1 

Ten  Acres  Enough . l 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm .  1 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators. 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’  Manual.  3  vols . 4 

Warlng's  Book  of  the  Farm . 2 

TVarlngton’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm .  1 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 


American  Rose  Culturlst .  80 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Fern  Book  for  Everybody .  50 

Flowers  and  the  Flower  Garden  ;  boards .  50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturlst .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturlst .  2(1 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturlst.  New  Edition .  1  50 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture.  New  and  revised  edition .  1  50 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden .  75 

Henderson’s  Hand  Book  of  Plants .  3  00 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1  50 
Husmann’s  American  Grape  Growing*  Wine  Making..  1  50 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1  00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden  ;  boards .  5) 

Parsons  on  the  Rose..  .  1  SO 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  1  00 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden,.  .  .  1  00 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours . 1  50 

Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits .  5  00 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  .  80 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.:  clo.  1  00 
White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 


Horses. 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  Ills  Own  Horse  Doctor.  Svo...  7 

Baucher's  New  Method  of  Horsemanship..  .  1 

Bruce's  Stud  Book.  3  vols . 25 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo>  cloth...  2 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  L£mo.  .  1 

Dellsser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards.  75c. ;  cloth..  1 

Durant’s  Horseback  Riding  from  Medical  Point  of  View.  1 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  1 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3 

Famous  American  Race  Horses .  . 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses . 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1 

Flower’s  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins . 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary .  .  2 

Helm's  American  Roadsters .  5 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers .  1 

Horses  and  Hounds .  . 

Horse  Owner’s  and  Stableman’s  Companion . .  1 

Jennings'  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  l 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  l 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Percheron  Horse . . . ’ . j 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer.....’.'.’.'.’. 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book.  . .  .  3 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.8vo .  3 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Ara.Ed.12mo.  2 

The  norse,  How  to  Buy  and  Sell . 1 

The  Horse:  Its  Varieties  and  Management ;  boards.... 

The  Saddle-Horse .  1 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1.. 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2. . .  .20 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America .  2 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  I  75 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Cattle,  SJieep,  asul  Swine. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Armatage’s  Every  Man  His  Own  Cattle  Doctor  Svo. . .  7  50 
Cattle:  The  Varieties,  Breeding  and  Management...  75 
Clok's  Diseases  of  Slice])  .  1  25 


Coburn's  Swine  Husbandry.  New  and  Revised  Edit’n.  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1  tjnio . 1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2  50 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics .  6  00 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows. . .  1  00 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Hayes’  Angora  Goat .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  l  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

Keeping  One  Cow .  1  00 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Miles’  Stock  Breeding .  1  50 

Quiucy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd . 2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  l  50 

Reasor  on  the  Hog .  1  50 

SidDey  on  the  Pig .  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd's  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  1  50 

The  Sheep  :  Its  Varieties  and  Management  ;  boards _  75 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Warlng’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market . Paper.  50 

Geyelin’s  Poultry -Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  The  Game  Fowl .  1  50 

Halsted's  Artificial  Incubation  aud  Incubators.,  .paper.  75 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Miner’s  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Poultry  :  Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding,  etc  ;  boards .  50 

Renwlck's  Thermostatic  Incubator... paper,  86c. ;  cloth 


Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry .  1  U0 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  ctB.;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeier’e  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

W  right's  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50:  Half  Morocco.17  50 

Wright's  Practical  Pigeon  Keeper .  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture . . .  1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets .  1  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  (X) 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildings .  1  50 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture.  6  00 
Bicknell’s  Modern  Architectural  Designs  and  Details.  .10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  2  50 

Blcknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  2  50 

Bicknell's  Stables,  Out  buildings.  Fences,  etc .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  2  50 

Blcknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  60 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Cameron's  Plasterer’s  Manual .  75 

Camp's  How  Can  I  Learn  Architecture .  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  8  00 

Crotf’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’ Architec  turai  Details .  6  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  4  00 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Church  Building .  1  00 

Gould’B  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide .  .  3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  aud  Builder’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences .  4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners'  Hand-Book . .  75 

Hulme’s  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments .  1  50 

Hussey’s  Home  Building . 2  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cotlage  Architecture .  4  00 

Interiors  and  Interior  Details .  7  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  aud  Barn-Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  l  00 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  l  50 

Modern  House  Palming .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Moncktou’s  National  Stair-Builder .  5  00 

Pal  User’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  3  00 

Pailiser’a  Model  Homes .  l  00 

Palliser’s  Useful  Details .  2  00 

Phinn’s  Workshop  Companion, .  85 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  aud  Builders'  Guide .  1  00 

Powell’s  Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls .  l  50 

Reed’s  Cottage  Houses .  1  25 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1  50 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner  Modernized .  7  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  (X) 

Riddell’s  Lessons  on  Hand  Railing  for  Learners .  5  (X) 

Riddell’s  The  Artisan .  5  IX) 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Tuthill's  Practical  Lessons  in  Architectural  Drawing..  2  50 
Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 10  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 


Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes. 

Withers’  Church  Architecture . 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 
Woodward’s  Country  Homes 


.  1  50 
.10  00 
.  1  00 
.  1  00 


Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vois.  1*2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett's  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollen’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 


Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa., 50c.;  bds. 
Angling :  Trolling,  Spinning,  Bottom  and  Fly  Fishing.. 

Archer,  The  Modern . 

Archery,  Witchery  of . 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds. 75c.;  cloth.. 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot . 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration. . . . 
Batty’s  How  to  nunt  and  Trap.  New  and  enlarged  Ed. 

Bird  Keeping.  .Fully  Illustrated . . 

Rogardus’  Field,  Cover,  &  Trap  Shooting . 

Breech-loaders.  Bv  Gloan . 

Breech-loader,  Modern,  Greener . 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field . 

Butler  on  the  Dog . 

Camp  Cookery,  Parloa . 

Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondacks . 

Canoe  and  Camera.  Square  12mo . 

Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman's  Complete  Guide . 

Dinks,  Mavhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog . 

Dog,  by  Hill . 

Dog,  The  :  Its  Varieties  and  Management ;  boards . 

Dog,  The,  by  Idstone . 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . paper,  30  cts.;  cloth. . 

Dogs,  by  Stables . .  . 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  aud  other  Countries. . 


80 
25 
1  50 
1  (X) 
1  25 
1  50 
1  50 

1  50 

2  00 

1  25 

2  50 
8  (X) 
2  00 

50 
1  25 
i  50 

1  25 

3  00 

2  00 
50 

1  25 
60 
75 

2  00 


Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Every  Boy's  Book  of  Sports .  8  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters .  2  50 

Floyd’s  Hints  on  Dog-Breaking .  80 

Frank  Forester’s  Life  and  Writings.  New.  in  2  Vol¬ 
umes.  Each  Vol.  complete  in  itself.  Price  per  vol.  1  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  2  vols .  4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen .  2  00 

Frazar’s  Practical  Boat  Sailing . 1  00 

Fur,  Flu,  and  Feather .  50 

“  Fysshe  and  Fysshynge.”  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  1460.  1  00 

Gildersleeve’s  Rifles  and  Marksmanship .  l  50 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Hallock’s  Camp  Life  In  Florida .  1  50 

Hallock’s  Dog  Fanciers'  Directory .  75 

Hallock’s  Fishing  Tourist .  2  00 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer.  New,  Revised,  and 

Enlarged  Edition .  8  00 

Harris’  Scientific  Angler . .  1  60 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  80c ;  cloth .  60 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Goulu . oil-ciolh,  75  cts  j  cloth. .  1  00 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  75 

King’s  Trouting  on  the  Brule  River .  1  50 

Lewis’  American  Sportsman .  2  75] 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting . 2  00 

Minot’s  Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England .  8  00 

Murphy’s  American  Game  Bird  Shooting .  i  00 

Norris’ American  Angler .  5  50 

On  the  Wing,  Bumsted .  1  50' 

Practical  Hints  on  Rifle  Practice  with  Military  Arms..  60 
Roosevelt’s  Game  Birds  of  the  North.  New  *  rev.  Ed..  2  00 
Roosevelt’s  Game  Fish  of  the  North.  New  &  rev.  Ed..  2  00 
Roosevelt  &  Green’s  Fish  Hatching  aud  Fisli  Catching.  1  50 
Schley’s  Americau  Partridge  aud  Pheasant  Shooting. . .  2  00 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  75 

Stonehenge,  Dogs,  British  Islands  :  New  edition .  7  50 

Stonehenge  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  7  50 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  8  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . . .  8  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Eng.  ed.,  8vo .  3  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Am.  ed..  12mo .  2  00 

The  Archery .  15 

The  Sailing  Boat . 80 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  lilfle  Practice .  1  50 


TOltcellaneoua. 

American  Bird  Fancier.  Enlarged  Edition . 

American  Ornithology  (Wilson  &  Bonaparte) . 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship . 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Mailing  Manures . 

Book  of  Household  Pets . paper,  50c.:  cloth. . 

Boussingault'a  Rural  Economy . 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual . 

Canary  Birds.  New  and  Revised  Ed.  Paper,  50c.;  cloth. 

Collection  of  Ornaments . 

Common  Sea  Weeds . 

Common  Shells  of  the  Sea  Shore . . 

Cooking  Manual  (Miss  Juliet  Corson) . 

Cooking  School  Text  Book.  (Miss  Juliet  Corson) _ 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary . 

Dana’s  Muck  Man  ual . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 

Downing's  Rural  Essays . 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida . 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder . 

Dussauee  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar . 

Eassle’s  Wood  and  Us  Uses. 


Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World . 

Eggleston’s  Roosier  School-Master . 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville . 

Eggleston’s  Hoosler  School  Boy . . 

Felker’s  What  Grocers  Sell  Us :  Manual  for  Buvers.. . 

Fisher  s  Grain  Tables . ' . 

Food  from  the  Far  West. 


Fowler's  Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  In  Wall  Street. . 

Fuller’s  Forest-  l'ree  Culturist . 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual . 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint . 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar . 

Grimshaw  on  Saws . 

Half  Hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science.  2  vols . 

Harris  s  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings . 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Making . 

Hedges’  Sugar  Cane  and  their  Products . 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25e. ;  cloth. . 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing . 

Home  Cook-Book . 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . 

House  keeping  in  Old  Virginia . 

How  to  Make  Candy . 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) . 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book,  .paper,  75c _ cloth . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . 

Menhaden:  Its  Uscb,  etc. ;  Goode  &  Atwater . 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend . 

Mrs.  Elliott’s  Housewife.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  . 
Murrey’s  Valuable  Cooking  Receipts.  Paper  S5e. ;  cloth 

Norris’ American  Fisli  Culture . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Our  Farmer’s  Account  Book . 

Pabor’s  Colorado  as  an  Agricultural  State . 

Packard’s  Guide  to  Study  of  Insects . 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects . 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer.. 


Phln’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope . 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction . 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane . 

Practical  Rabbit  Keeper .  . 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) . 

Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping . 

Riley’s  Loeust  Plague .  . 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator . 

Root’s  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture .  . 

Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log-Book . 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture . 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products . 

Texas ;  the  Coming  Empire . 

The  Angora  Goat . 

The  Complete  Home . 

The  Modern  Fencer . . 

The  Modern  Gymnast . 

Treat’s  Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm  and  Garden . 

Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners,  New  Ed. (Miss  Juliet  Corson) 

Vilic’s  Artificial  Manures . 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  . 

Ware’s  The  Sugar  Beet . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  amt  Health . 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns . 

Willard's  Practical  Butter  Book . 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry . 

Woodward’s  Artistic  Drawing  Studies . 

Woodward’s  Ornamental  aud  Fancy  Alphabets . 

Youatt  on  the  Dog . 
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AMERICAN-  A  GRIC TJLTUR1ET. 


December.] 


CSOOD  NEWS 

LAPSES? 


Now’s  your  time  to  get 
up  O  r<lers  for  our  CE  LEBltA- 
TED  TEAS  and  COFFEES,  and 
secure  a  beautiful  MOSS 
ROSE  or  GOLD-BAND  CHINA  TEA-SET 
(44  pieces),  our  own  importation.  One  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  china  sets  given  awaytothe  party  sending  an  order 
for  .$25.  This  is  the  greatest  inducement  ever  offered. 
Send  in  your  orders  and  enjoy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA 
or  COFFEE,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  a  HAND¬ 
SOME  CHINA  TEA-SET.  No  humbug.  Good  Teas, 
30c.,  35..  and  40c.  per  lb.  Excellent  Teas,  50c.  and  60c., 
and  very  best  from  65c.  to  90c.  We  are  the  oldest  and 
largest  Tea  Company  in  the  business.  The  reputation 
of  our  house  requires  no  comment.  We  have  .just  im¬ 
ported  some  very  line  WHITE  GRANITE  DINNER 
SETS,  (115  pieces),  which  we  give  away  with  Tea  and 
■Coffee  orders  of  $40  and  upwards,  tor  full  particulars, 

address  THE  OIOT  MiERJGflSS  TEA  GO. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  S3  Vesey  St..  New  York. 


MIXED  FARMING 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Crain.  Corn,  and  Live  Stock  Crowing 
Combined. 

The  most  Profitable  and  agreeable  of  any  occupation. 

1883 

Reports  prove  the  agriculturists  of  Nebraska  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  of  any  people  in  the  West. 

Write  for  information  about  the  above  matters— also 
about.  U.  P.  Ry.  lands  in  this  State,  which  will  be  sent  Free, 
in  great  variety,  by  LEAVITT  BURNHAM. 

Land  Commissioner  II.  P.  Ry.  Co.. 

Omaha,  \eb. 

9 y  Refer  to  this  advertisement.  jg& 


Land  of  Plenty. 


FARMS,  4 


FREE. 


Hltie  Earth.  Brown,  Watonwan,  Martin,  Cotton  wood, 
Jackson,  Nobles  and  Murray  Counties,  in  Southwestern 
Minnesota,  now  have  an  assured  Wheat  crop  of  over  20 
bushels  per  acre,  with  Corn,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Flax,  etc., 
promising  abundance  sncli  as  never  before  known.  Now  is 
the  time  to  buy  lands  in  this  most,  fertile,  beautiful  and 
healthful  region,  which  has  competing  railways,  abundant 
meadows,  cheap  fuel,  spring  wafer  lakes  and  cheap  lands. 
Apply  to  J.  H.  DRAKE. 

Land  Commissioner,  Drake  Block,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

rTTTTTp  AGGGs 

NEAR  MARKETS. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  more  than  4,500  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  and  1,600  miles  of  Lake  transportation,  schools  and 
churches  in  every  county,  public  buildings  all  paid  for,  and 
no  debt.  Its  soil  and  climate  combine  to  produce  large 
crops,  and  it  Is  the  best  fruit  State  in  the  Northwest.  Sev¬ 
eral  million  acres  of  unoccupied  and  fertile  lauds  are  yet 
in  the  tnarke1-  at  .low  prices.  The  State  has  issued  a  NEW 
PAMPHLET  containing  a  map  and  descriptions  of  the 
soil,  crops  and  general  resources  of  every  county  in  the 
State,  which  may  be  had  free  of  charge  by  writing  to  the 
Comsi’k  of  Immigration,  Detroit,  Mich. 


•50  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain  Farms 
cheap.  Catalogue's  free. 

P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


LOOOjOOO  acres 

on  the  line  of  the 

JEk  WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

Address,  US?  Full  particulars 

CHARLES  L.  COLBY, 

Land  Commiss’ner® 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

22 KT  WISOOKTSTKT.1 

C““”oME  TO  MARYLAND  !-Improved  Farms,  $10 
to  $25  per  acre.  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  free. 
H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh,  Md. 

II  ARMS. -Mild  climate;  profitable  and  productive; 
4  $500  to  $2,0110.  Best  of  markets.  New  land,  $20  per 
■  acre.  Terms  easy.  C.  K.  LANDIS,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


COME  TO  FLORIDA! 

- AND - 

BE  HAPPY  AM)  PROSPEROUS! 

We  will  send  full  information,  on  the  receipt  of  two  letter 
stamps,  to  any  address,  respecting  the  Climate,  Soil,  Health, 
Business  Opportunities,  Price  of  Lands,  Beet  Locations, 
Profits  of  growing  fruits  and  vegetables,  Prices  of  fencing 
and  clearing,  prices  of  orange,  peach,  lemon,  lime,  guava, 
pineapple,  banana,  senffernong  grape,  pear,  and  other  nur¬ 
sery  stock;  profits  on  orange  growing;  profits  on  poultry, 
hois,  &c.;  cost  of  horses,  mules,  furniture,  hired  help,  dry 
goods,  groceries,  &c.,  &c.;  cost  of  board’  and  travelling  in 
Florida. 

COLON  10 Y,  TALBOT  &  CO., 

P.efer  to  Bank  of  Jacksonville.  ,f ucksonv iile,  Fla. 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION 

FOR  1884. 

■HE  COMPANION  gives  more  than  two  hundred  stories  yearly,  by  the 
most  noted  authors.  The  next  volume  will  he  unequalled  ill  its  variety  of 
entertaining  and  instructive  matter.  The  Companion  is  published  every 
week,  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  is  a  paper  for  the' whole  family. 


Illy  strafed  Serial  Stories 

The  Foundling  of  Paris,  by 
The  Covenanter’s  Daughter,  by 
A  Boys’  Story,  by 
A  Story  of  English  Rustic  Life. 

A  Story  of  Adventure,  by 


Alphonse  Daudet 
Mrs.  Oliphant 
J.  T.  Trowbridge 
Thomas  Hardy 
Co  A.  Stephens 


Adventure  and  Travel., 

Shark-Hunting,  by 

Among  tho  Moonshiners,  by  j 

Outwitted.  An  Indian  Adventure, 

Wrecked  Upon  a  Volcanic  Island, 

Stories  of  the  Cabins  in  the  West, 

Adventures  in  the  Mining  Districts, 

Breaking  in  the  Reindeer,  and  Other  Sketches  of  Tolar 
adventure,  by 

Stories  Of  Menageries.  Incidents  connected  with  Men¬ 
agerie  Life,  and  the  Capture  and  Taming  of  Wild  Beasts 
for  Exhibition,  by 

Boys  Afoot  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  two  English  boys  travelling  abroad  at  an  expense 
of  one  dollar  a  day,  by 


T.  B.  Luce 
.  Chandler  Harris 
Lieut.  A.  Chapin 
Richard  Heath 
E.  J.  Marston 
H.  Fillmore 

W.  H.  Gilder 


S.  S.  Cairns 


Nugent  Robinson 


Original  Poems*, 

The  greatest  living  poets  of  ENGLAND,  FRANCE  and  AMERICA  will 
contribute  original  poems  written  expressly  for  Companion  readers. 

ASfred  Tennyson, 

Victor  Hugo, 

The  EarS  of  Lyttors, 

J.  G.  Whittier, 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 


A 


Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes* 


Stage-Driver  Stories,  by 
Stories  of  Saddle-Bag  Preachers, 

The  Last  Days  of  Women,  of  Fashion,  by 
My  First  Visit  to  a  Newspaper  Office, 
My  Pine-Apple  Farm,  with  Incidents 
of  Florida  Life,  by 

Queen  Victoria’s  Household  and  Drawing- 
Rooms,  by 

Child  Friendships  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  his 
Daughter, 

Student  Waiters,  Some  Humorous  Incidents 
of  a  Summer  Vacation  in  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  bv 


Rose  Terry  Cooke 
H.  L.  Winckley 
James  Parton 
Murat  Halstead 


C.  H.  Pattee 
H.  W.  Lucy 
Mamie  Dickens 


Child  McPherson 


The  Eili  j  orials  of  the  Companion,  without  having  any  bias,  will  give  clear  views  of  cur¬ 
rent  events  at  home  and  abroad.  TTSae  <JEnil4lresB,.«>i  Pag  e  will  sustain  its  reputation 
for  charming  pictures,  poems,  and  stories  for  the  little  ones. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. — To  any  one  who  subscribes  now,  and 
asends  us  $1.75,  we  will  send  the  Companion  free  to  January 
Tst,  1884,  and  a  full  year’s  subscription  from  that  date. 


j  Issued  Weekly.  Subscription  Price,  $1.75.  Specimen  Copies  Free. 

PERRY  mhSQ®$  a  O0S3 

Please  mention  where  you  read  this  Advertisement .  41  TEMPLE  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MASS, 


Address, 
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